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PREFACE. 


By  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Con^mon wealth 
is  empowered  **to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of 
the  Commonwealth,  with  respect  to,"  i^Uer  oZta,  ** Census  and  Statistics."  In 
exercising  the  power  so  conferred,  a  ''Census  and  Statistics  Act"  was  passed 
in  1905,  and^  in  the  year  following  the  ''Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census 
and  Statistics"  was  created.  The  publication  here  presented  is  therefore  the 
first  authoritative  Tear  Book  issued  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  Federal  period,  I90I  to  1907, 
this  Year  Book  also,  furnishes  corrected  statistics  for  the  period  1788  to  1900. 
This  was  necessary  to  constitute  this  publication  the  authoritative  source  of 
statistical  information  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  whole  Federal 
period,  and  to  shew  the  proper  relation  of  that  information  to  the  past  statistical 
history  of  Australia. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  publication,  differing  somewhat  from  that  of 
previous  Year  Books,  is  shewn  in  the  synopsis  on  pp.  v.  to  xvi.  immediately  folr 
lowing,  and  will  be  substantially  adhered  to  in  the  future  issues. 

In  addition,  however,  to  what  may  be  called  purely  statistical  matter,  each 
issue  will  contain  articles  dealing  at  length  with  some  particular  subject  or 
subjects  of  more  or  less  permanent  interest.  It  is  undesirable  as  well  as  im- 
practicable to  repeat  these  year  after  year,  seeing  that  it  would  unduly  increase 
the  size  of  the  publication.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  only  a  brief  condensation  of 
special  articles  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Year  Book,  or  they  may  be 
omitted  altogether. 

The  general  statistical  matter  will,  of  course,  be  brought  up  to  date  from  year 
to  year,  and,  except  in  oases  intended  to  specially  illustrate  or  elaborate  some 
question  of  peculiar  importance,  will  be  set  forth  on  each  occasion  with  equal 
fulness.  In  this  way  each  Year  Book  will,  by  reason  of  its  special  features,  have 
some  measure  of  independent  interest. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  various  State  Bureaux  with  the  Common- 
wealth Bureau  it  has  been  possible  to  considerably  advance  the  accuracy,  and  in 
general  the  intrinsic  value,  of  Australian  Statistics.  The  collection  of  data  is 
also  being  continually  improved. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter  from  a  threefold 
aspect,  viz.: — 

(i.)  The  development  of  the  component  States, 
(ii.)  The  progress  of  Australia  as  a  whole  from  the  earliest  times, 
(iii.)  The  statistical  comparison  of  Australia  with  other  leading  countries  of 
the  world. 
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In  the  endeavour  to  supply  reliable  details  of  this  character,  considerable 
difficulties  have  been  experienced,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  early  years  of 
Australian  colonisation,  and  although  assistance  has  been  cordially  rendered  not 
only  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureaux,  but  also  by  other  State  Departments  that 
were  in  a  position  to  help,  the  results  obtained  must  in  many  cases  be  considered 
as  roughly  approximate  only. 

A  feature  of  this  publication  is  the  use  made  of  maps  and  diagrams.  The  chang- 
ing boundaries  of  the  various  States,  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Australia, 
<jf  its  rainfall,  etc.,  the  development  of  its  railway  system,  and  similar  facte  can  be 
properly  appreciated  only  by  the  use  of  maps.  In  like  manner  the  progress  of 
events,  the  characteristics  of  growth  and  decline,  can  in  general  be  represented 
much  better  graphically  than  numerically.  The  diagram  or  **  graph"  is  a  direct 
picture  in  which  the  relative  magnitudes  are  preserved  and  by  which  instantaneous 
comparisons  are  made  possible. 

The  graph  has  also  the  advantage  of  shewing  current  events  in  relation  to 
the  past,  from  which  often  they  derive  their  significance,  and  comparisons  of 
the  graphs  of  interdependent  facts  often  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
interd^>endenoe. 

The  development  of  Australia  has  been  in  many  instances  very  remarkable, 
and  this  could  be  shewn  only  by  graphs  dating  back  to  its  beginning  in  1788.  In 
most' oases  accurate  data  are  not  available  for  years  much  before  1860.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  it  seemed  sufficient  at  present  to  give  continuous  results  from 
that  year  onwards. 

The  great  mass  of  material  embodied  in  this  Tear  Book  has  been  carefully 
examined,  but  to  hope  that  all  error  has  been  avoided  would  be  idle.  If  readers 
will  kindly  point  out  any  errors  or  limitations  which  they  may  discover,  the 
Oommonwealth  Statistician  will  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of 
perfecting  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  the  Year  Book. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  desires  to  express  his  cordial 
thanks  to  the  State  Statisticians,  and  to  the  responsible  officers  of  the  various 
Commonwealth  and  State  Departments,  who  have  so  kindly  supplied  all  desired 
information. 

G.  H.  KNIBBS, 

Commonwealth  StatisUdan. 

•Commonwealth  Bdrbau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
81s^  March,  1908. 
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In  the  first  official  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  AUSTRALIA,  the  corrections  shewn  hereunder  are  found  to  be 
necessary. 

G.   H.   KNIBBS, 

Comnumwsalth  StatUtician, 

Ck)]CMONWBAI«TH  BUBBAU  OF  CENSUS  AND  STATISTICS, 
^iELBOUBNB,  ^Oth  May,  1908. 


CORRIGENDA. 


T,  for  "Chapter  11."  read  "Section  U." 
8,  line  6,  for  "February,  1891,"  read  "March,  1890/' 
8,  Une  7,  for  "316"  read  "186." 
39,  line  48,  for  "Bachelor"  read  "Batohelor." 
39,  Une  50,  for  "Houston"  read  "Houstoun." 

56,  in  central  map,  Western  boundary  of  Queensland  should  be  Eastern  boundary 
of  South  Australia  prolonged.    Area  Northern  Territory,  710,040  sq.  m.; 
area  Queensland,  554,800  sq.  m.    The  text  on  p.  53  requires  corresponding ' 
alteration. 
45,  line  44,  for  "Java  U  Grande"  tmA  " Jave  U  Grande." 

119,  „    27,  for  "4**"  read  "40*." 

120,  „  9  from  bottom,  omit  "extreme,"  and  after  "North-east"  insert  the  words 
"of  the  Southern  Qoldfields." 

120,  line  10,  for  "with"  read  "without" 

123,    „      1,  for  "(v.)"  read  "7." 

127,    „    19  from  bottom,  for  "Whin  Creek"  read  "Whim  Creek." 

135,  imder  Ottawa  in  3rd  column  from  right,  for  "  31.6**  read  "—-31.6." 

168,  last  Une  in  last  column  on  right,  for  "87,37,801"  read  "3,773,801." 

201,  the  rates  are  per  1000  of  population. 

204,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "1000  deaths"  read  "population  of  1000  as  constituted." 

205,  in  heading  of  table  read  "Tabulation"  for  "Compilation." 
216,  Une  2,  for  "of  the"  read  "for  the.* 

286,  line  8,  after  "granng  aUotments"  add  *'For  existing  conditions  as  to  improve- 
ments see  Acts  No.  1749  and  1957." 

235,  line  12,  for  "fourpence"  read  "threepence." 

241,  line  2,  add  "The  provisions  relating  to  homestead  associations  were  repealed 
in  1904." 

246,  last  line,  for  "Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  1894,  as  amended  in  1897,  1901, 
and  1905,"  read  "Closer  Settlement  Act  1906." 

258,  for  "10.  Closer  Settlement"  read  "11.  Closer  Settlement." 

270,  for  "1.  Classification"  etc.,  read  "11.  Classification"  etc. 

294,  for  "§  6.  Graphical  Representation"  read  "§  6.  Graphical  Representation." 

812,  in  table  of  "Interstate  Trade  in  Maise"  read  "Centals"  for  "Bushels." 

315,  in  table  of  "Interstate  Trade  in  Barley,  etc.,"  read  "Centals"  for  "Bushels." 

343,  in  table  imder  "Total  Advanced,"  line  Commonwealth,  for  £4,172,704  read 
iB4,172,714 ;  for  £5,377,307  read  £4,577,307. 
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XT  OOBRI0BNDA. 

Page  354,  line  18,  omit  ** Tasmania  excepted,"  and  below  line  20,  insert  '*  Tasmania  .  .  • 
Manure  Adulteration  Acts  1893  and  1898." 
410,  line  13,  for  "8666  tons"  Bead  "108,666  tons/' 
424,  for  "6.  Production"  etc.,  read  "4.  Production"  etc 
424,  for  "7.  Export"  etc.,  read  "6.  Export,"  etc. 
426,  for  "8.  Price"  etc,  read  "6.  Price"  etc. 
426,  for  "9.  Price"  etc.,  read  "7.  Piiae"  etc. 
426,  for  "10.  Employment"  etc.,  read  "8.  Employment,"  etc. 
458,  missing  figures  in  first  table  for  South  Australia  may  be  found  on  p.  882. 
499,  under  Straits  Settle^nmts  in  column  4,  for  "253,607"  read  "269,018." 
„        „      Total  British  Possessions  in  column  4,  for  "6,786,864"  read  "6,751,270." 
„        „      Total  British  Countries  in  column  4,  for  "83,811,697"  read  ** 83,827, 103." 
„        „      Total  Imports  from  all  Countries  in  column  4,  for  "  44,729,606"  read 

"44,744,912." 
„  imder  Other  Foreign  Countries  in  oolomm  8,  for  "  1,641,935"  read  "1,657,341." 
„       „      Total  Foreign  Countries  in  oolumn8,  for  "16,865,753" read "15,371,159." 
„       „      Total  Imports  from  all  Countries  in  colunm  8,  for  "44,729,506"  read 

"44,744,912." 
552,  Une  21,  for  "§  14.  infra*"  read  "§  16.  infra.** 
561,  line  81,  for  "Light  Railway"  read  "Main  Line  Railway." 
561,  line  44,  for  "Devonport"  read  "Formby,"  and  for  "Formby"  read  "St.  Marys." 
566,  line  7,  under  South  Australia,  for  "87i"  read  "47}." 
„       „     „     „      Commonwealth,  for  "732}"  read  "692}." 
569,  under  17.  Cost  of  Construction  etc.,  for  "£136,448,923"  read  "£137,986,168." 

„       M     »  M  M     for  "£9764"  read  "£9669." 

607,  line  4  from  bottom,  in  last  column  on  right,  for  "747,116"  read  "77,116." 
„     last  line,  in  last  column  on  rig^t,  -for  "2,839,356"  read  "2,169,366." 
626,  heading  of  table,  for  "1907"  read  "1906." 

712,  table  "Ordinary  Life  Assurance,"  the  figures  are  as  given  on  the  official 
statistics ;  thoy  are  not,  however,  compiled  for  each  company  on  uniform 
lines. 
719,  line  10,  for  "at"  read  "of." 

798,  in  heading  of  table,  for  "Electors  Enrolled"  read  "Electors  Enrolled  in  Con- 
tested Districts"  for  House  of  Representatives. 
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OFFICIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  YEAR  BOOK,  1901  to  1907, 

With  Corrected  SUtistics  for  Earlier  Years. 

SECTION  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Development  of  State  Statistics. 

1.  OrUln  of  Statistics  in  Australia.— The  earliest  form  of  Government  in  each  State 
o(  Australia  was  that  of  a  "Crown  Colony,"  in  which  the  Governor,  usually  advised  by  a 
local  Legislative  Council,  initially  wholly  nominee,  but  ordinarily  partly  nominee  and 
partly  elective,  administered  public  affairs  under  direct  instructions  from  the  "Colonial 
OfiBce"  in  London.  For  the  information  of  this  Office  somewhat  comprehensive  annual 
returns  were  required.  These  were  furnished  in  triplicate,  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Office  itself,  one  being  returned  to  that  Office,  a  seco\id  being  retained  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  third  remaining  with  the  department  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  return  itself,  or  else  with  the  Legislative  Council  referred  to. 

These  returns,  known  as  "Blue  Books,"  were  the  forerunners  of  the  present  "Statis- 
tical Registers**  of  the  Australian  States,  and  it  is  in  the  work  of  preparing  them  that  we 
find  the  germ  of  development  of  Statistics  in  Australia. 

2.  Conditions  of  tlie  Development  of  Statistics.— As  in  almost  every  other  country 
in  the  world,*  the  general  situation  did  not  primarily  lend  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  system 
having  any  pretension  to  uniformity.  The  limitations,  from  the  standpoint  of  statistical 
technique,  of  the  early  records,  arose  from  several  causes.  Not  only  was  there  no 
adequate  machinery  for  the  collection  of  data,  and  no  professional  control  of  the  form  of 
inquiry,  but  even  the  inquiries  themselves  were  based  upon  a  view  directed  rather  to 
immediate  administrative  requirements,  than  to  those  arising  from  the  developments 
likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  Again,  the  conditions  of  life  in  Australia  were  toto  ooolo 
different  from  those  known  to  the  officials  who  determined  the' form  and  extent  of  the 
statistical  returns.  While,  therefore,  one  condition  of  a  satisfactory  statistic  existed, 
viz.,  imiformity  of  statistical  data,  the  other  two  did  not  exist,  at  any  rate  in  their 
absolute  integrity,  viz.: — 

(i.)  Uniformity  of  interpretation  of  the  requirements,  and 
(ii.)  Uniform  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  desired  particulars. 
Again,  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  a  statistical  survey  of 
the  a£biirs  of  this  country  as  a  whole.  The  "  Blue  Books"  appear  to  have  been  regarded 
rather  as  documents  for  the  guidance  of  the  administrators  in  the  Colonial  Office  than 
as  contributions  to  a  scheme  of  international  statistic.  Much  the  same  view  existed 
elsewhere.*    And  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  even  as  late  as  1855,  when  the  Crown 

1.  See  "Geschichte,  Theorie,  und  Technik  der  Statistik,"  August  Meitsen.— Prof.  d.  Staato- 
vrissenMbaft,  Univ.,  Berlin,  1801. 

2.  In  Anstria  and  Buseia,  for  example,  in  earlier  days.  "  D  ^tait  ordonn^  que  oe  travail  ne 
serait  oommnniau^  qn'aux  personnes  qni  en  avaient  le  droit  pour  lea  besoins  des  Services 
publics,"  writes  Bertillon  in  reference  to  the  statistical  service  created  on  6th  April,  1829,  in  Aus- 
trU.   Vide  '*StatistJque  Administrative."  par  Dr.  J.  Bertillon.  18Q5,  p.  17. 
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*2  The  Statistical  bureaux  op  the  Several  States. 

Colony  system  was  first  varied  by  granting  responsible  government  to  the  Colonies  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  the  total  population  of  what  is  now  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  only  about  800,000.  and  that  the  administrative  faci- 
lities did  not  lend  themselves  to  that  perfecting  of  statistical  information  which  might 
be  expected  of  older  countries. 

3.  The  Granting  of  Responsible  Government  and  its  Effect.— During  the  decade 
1851-1860  responsible  government  was  granted  to  each  State,  Western  Australia 
excepted,  the  actual  years  being : — 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  1855 ;  South  Australia,  1856;  Queens- 
land, as  part  of  New  South  Wales,  1855;  as  an  independent  colony,  1859.  Western 
Australia  remained  a  Crown  Colony  till  1890. 

With  the  advent  of  such  government  the  "  Blue  Book"  requirement  of  the  Colonial 
Office  necessarily  ceased,  the  duty  of  compiling  statistical  information  devolving,  of 
course,  on  the  local  Oovemments.  This  tended  to  individualise  it.  Statistical  informa- 
tion, whether  for  the  **  Blue  Book"  or  for  its  successor,  the  *'  Statistical  Register,"  was 
ordinarily  prepared  by  an  officer  without  special  training  in  the  technique  of  statistic,  as 
a  well-organised  and  scientifically  elaborated  method  of  recording  and  analysing  the 
facts.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  infrequently  the  returns  were  regarded  as  an 
unnecessary  and  troublesome  incubus,  hindering  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duty.  Thus 
the  new  *'  Statistical  Register"  was  substantially  the  old  "  Blue  Book,"  '  writ  large.* 

4.  yidmlnlstrative  Control  of  Statistical  Compilation.— The  work  of  statistical  pub- 
lication devolved  upon  the  departments  dealing  with  Internal  or  Home  AfiEarirs,  the  Minis- 
terial head  of  which  was  variously  known  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  Chief  Secretary, 
but  the  actual  collecting  and  compiling  was  usually  carried  out  by  the  various  admin- 
istrative departments  directly  concerned,  as,  for  example,  *'  Finance"  by  the  Treasuries, 
*' Trade"  by  the  Custon^s  Departments,  etc.  The  drift  into  divergence  of  method,  as 
between  State  and  State,  was  inevitable. 

5.  The  Registrars-General  and  their  Statistical  Functions.—The  work  of  compiling 
the  statistics  of  the  several  colonies  was  early  relegated  to  the  Registrars-General  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths.  In  four  out  of  the  six  States  the  officer  who  administers  the 
Registration  Act  is  now  also  Government  Statistician,  although  the  statistical  staff  in 
each  State  is  practically  distinct  from  the  registration  staff.  A  more  particular  account 
■of  the  development  is  given  under  the  heading  of  each  State. 

§  2.  The  Statistical   Bureaux  of  the  Several  States. 

1.  New  Soath  Wales. — On  the  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  in  1851,  the 
•*'  Statistical  Returns"  of  "  New  South  Wales  proper,  only"  were  ordered  by  the  Legis- 
Jative  Council  to  be  printed  on  28th  July,  1852.  They  are  a  mere  grouping  of  a  number 
of  independent  returns,  1837  to  1851,  according  to  the  title,  though  in  some  instances 
ithe  data  go  back  to  1882. 

In  1858  the  Registrar-General  of  the  State  (Mr.  C.  Rolleston,  afterwards  C.M.G.) 
formulated  a  better  scheme,  and  in  ''presenting  .  .  .  the  new  'Statistical  Register* 
^  .  .  for  the  year  1858"  made  an  important  announcement  regarding  its  scope  and 
significance.  He  gave  also,  in  tabular  form,  a  statistical  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
State  from  1821  to  1858.  The  report,  dated  29th  August,  1858,  may  be  taken  as  the 
initiation,  under  the  Registrar-General,  of  a  formal  organisation  of  official  statistical 
compilation  in  New  South  Wales. 

After  the  separation  of  Queensland,  in  1869,  the  statistical  information  began  to  be 
given  in  somewhat  greater  fulness.  A  statistical  register  appeared  each  year,  and 
separately  a  record  of  Vital  Statistics. 

In  July,  1886,  a  Statistical  Bureau  was  created  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
•Coghlan,  now  I.S.O.,  P.S.S.,  etc.,  and  Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
**'  Register"  for  that  year  being  the  first  compiled  in  the  Statistician's  office. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  field  of  statistics  were  immediately  effected  by  Mr. 
Ooghlan,  and  an  annual  with  the  title  "  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales" 
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wag  published  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  in  order  to  shew  the  progreft8  and 
potentialities  of  the  State  as  disdoBed  by  the  statistical  record.  General  statistics  were 
much  elaborated  under  Mr.  Coghlan*s  regime,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
record  of  progress  in  primary  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Goghlan's  advent  in  the  field  of  statistic  led  to  a  decided  forward  movements 
Id  February,  1891,  he  issued  a  brief  account,  largely  statistical,  of  Australasian  affairs. 
Initially,  this  was  a  small  octavo  volume  of  315  pp.,  with  the  title  "  The  Seven  Colonies 
of  Australasia,'*  and  it  attempted,  with  no  small  degree  of  success,  the  difficult  task  of 
enabling  a  comparative  study  to  be  made  of  the  a&birs  of  the  different  States  of  Austral- 
asia. Occasionally,  also,  it  made  comparisons  with  the  data  of  foreign  countries.  These 
comparisons,  however,  were  often  limited  by  the  want  of  a  central  agency  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  bring  about  a  real  unification  of  statistical  effort.  In  1904  the 
title  of  the  publication  was  changed  to  *'  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  that  particular 
volume  referring  mainly  to  1903-3,  though  occasionally  also  only  to  1901. 

Marked  improvements  were  made  in  the  Vital  Statistics  for  1894,  the  volume  being 
published  in  1896. 

After  Mr.  Goghlan's  departure  in  the  early  part  of  1905,  the  Statistics  of  New  South 
Wales  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  F.S.S., as  "Acting  Government  Statistician,'* 
till  they  were  taken  up  in  1906  by  the  present  '"Director,"  H.  G.  L.  Anderson,  M.A., 
Univ.  Syd.  Mr.  HaU,  in  1906,  puWished  the  *'  Official  Year-Book  of  New  South  Wales'* 
for  1904-5,  departing  considerably  from  the  form  of  the  previous  publications. 

2.  VICt^rlA. — The  first  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  appears  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Captain  W.  Lonsdale,  in  November,  1861,  but  it  was. 
not  till  2l8t  September,  1854,  when  Mr.  William  Henry  Archer,  F.I. A.,  etc..  Assistant 
Registrar  of  Victoria,  issued  his  *' humble  attempt  to  conunence  a  series  of  Registers- 
.  .  .  that  may  .  .  .  faithfully  reflect  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  colony, "^ 
that  statistical  compilation  was  in  any  adequate  sense  organised.  The  Register  was  a 
small  octavo  volume  of  447  pp.  The  following  year  this  '*  Statistical  Register  of 
Victoria'*  was  increased  t^  foolscap  size,  under  the  title  *' Statistics  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,"  and  was  published  annually  by  the  Registrar-General  till  1878  (the  1872. 
issue).  A  Statistical  Bureau  was  created  in  that  year,  and  the  late  Henry  Heylyn 
Hayter,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Mem.  S.S.  Lond.,  etc.,  appointed  ''Government  Statist,"  a 
position  which  he  filled  till  his  death  on  2drd  March,  1895. 

Till  1873  the  statistical  publications  in  Victoria  consisted  of  the  yearly  Register  and 
occasional  pamphlets  known  as  **  Progress  and  Statistics,"  "Notes  of  Progress,"" 
'*  Facts  and  Figures,  Statistical  and  General,"  "Progress  of  Victoria,"'  etc.,  but  Mr. 
Hayter  commenced  at  once  the  "  Victorian  Year  Book,"  a  modest  volume  of  114  pp.^ 
first  issued  in  1874,  and  which  in  1887  was  no  less  than  981  pp.  On  Mr.  Hayter *s  death 
the  office  was,  for  a  short  time,  filled  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Owen,  as  Acting  Government  Statist,, 
and  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Fenton  and  William  McLean  until  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Statist,  Mr.  E.  T.  Drake,  in  January,  1906. 

The  regular  statistical  publications  of  Victoria  now  consist  of  the  ^'  Year  Book,.'*  the- 
"Statistical  Register,"  and  the  "Quarterly  Abstract."  It  is  to.  Mr.  Hayter's  Year 
Book,  which  was  continually  being  improved,  and  to  his  wide  acquaintance  with  foreign* 
statistics,  that  the  development  of  Australian  Statistic  is  largely  due.  That  Mr. 
Hayter's  work  was  widely  honoured  in  manifest  in  the  honorary*  membersfaspa  bestowed 
upon  him  by  foreign  societies. 

3.  QneeBSbUliL — Before  the  establishment  of  Queensland  as  a  separate  colony  in* 
1859,  the  local  statistical  data  were  collected  and  published  as  part  of  the  statistics  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  official  statistics  were  compiled  by  the  Registrar-General,  Mr. 
F.  0.  Darvall,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  R.  Creyke,  the  first  being  for  1859-1860,  about 
50  pp.  In  1866  a  special  "Statistical  Clerk"  was  appointed  (Mr.  J.  C.  Whitley),  and 
the  size  of  the  Register  increased  to  160  pp.  In  1874  the  title  of  the  office  was  changed 
to  "Compiler  of  General  Statistics,"  a  title  retained  till  the  appointment  of  the  pi^sent 
"Government  Statistician,"  Mr.  Thomhill  Weedon,  F.S.S. 

1.  8ee.  for  example,  "  The  Progress  of  Victoria,  a  Statistical  Essay,"  by  ^iUiam 
Re8.*0«ii.  Vict..  1873,  pp.  159.  ^  Digitized  by 
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The  Statistical  Register  of  Queensland  bears  the  title  ''Statistics  of  the  Colony 
(now  '*  State")  of  Queensland."  Year  Books  for  1896  and  1897  were  published,  in  1897 
and  1898  respectively,  by  Mr.  Thomhill  Weedon,  as  ''Compiler  of  Oeneral  Statistics," 
under  the  title  "Queensland  Past  and  Present."  They  were  essentially  "epitomes  of 
its  resources  and  development."  In  1901  a  "Queensland  Official  Year  Book"  was 
issued,  but  has  not  since  appeared.  In  1905  and  1906  Mr.  Weedon  issued  pamphlets  of 
36  and  44  pp.,  bearing  the  title  "The  A.B.C.  of  Queensland  Statistics."  They  are  of 
the  nature  of  comparative  tabulations,  and  shew  the  affairs  of  Queensland  in  relation  to 
Australia  generally. 

4.  South  Australia.— The  first  statistical  publication  of  South  Australia,  compiled 
from  "authentic  official  records,"  appeared  in  1864.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  O.  K. 
Richardson,  Acting  Colonial  Secretary-.  Under  the  title  "  Statistics  of  South  Australia," 
annual  records  appeared  for  1856  to  1858.  In  1860,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  the  first  number  (1859)  of  the  '*  Statistical  Register**  appeared.  This,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  Boothby,  then  "Chief  and  Record  Clerk"  an^  afterwards  "  Government  Statist,*' 
was  "  a  preliminary  step  .  .  .  taken  toward  that  '  unity  of  system'  acknowledged  .  .  . 
to  be  of  essential  importance."  The  "  Statistical  Register,"  up  to  the  1875  issue,  came 
from  the  "Chief  Secretary's  Office,"  but  from  1876  onwards  from  the  "Office  of  the 
Government  Statist,"  which,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  former.  Mr.  J.  Boothby  was 
"Government  Statist"  from  1863  till  1879;  Mr.  G.  S.  Wright  was  Acting  from  1879  to 
1882;  Mr.  H.  J.  Andrews  was  "Government  Statist"  from  1882  to  1889;  and  L.  H. 
Sholl,  I.S.O.,  has  filled  the  position  since,  viz.,  from  8th  May,  1890.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the  Statistical  Bureau. 

Two  general  official  presentments  of  the  afiEairs  of  South  Australia  have  been  made, 
viz.: — "  South  Australia,  its  History,  Resources,  and  Productions,"  by  W.  Harcus,  J.P., 
1876,  pp.  311 ;  and  "  The  Province  of  South  Australia,"  by  J.  D.  Woods,  J.P.,  "  with  a  . 
Sketch  of  the  Northern  Territory  by  H.  D.  WUson,"  1894,  pp.  446. 

6.  Western  Australia.— The  first  manuscript  "Blue  Book**  of  Western  Australia 
dates  back  to  1837,  but  no  compilation  of  statistical  data  appears  to  have  been  printed 
till  1870.  In  1882  Sir  William  C.  P.  Robinson,  Governor,  caused  an  "Abstract  of 
Statistical  Tables*'  for  1872-1881  to  be  prepared.  This  was  followed  by  a  "Statistical 
Return'*  for  1883,  published  in  1884,  by  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser,  Colonial  Secretary,  a  publi- 
cation continued  till  1886.  A  Report  commenting  on  the  "Blue  Book*'  was  issued,  first 
in  1885,  as  a  parliamentary  paper,  and  continued  till  1889,  when  it  was  included  in  the 
new  "Year  Book.". 

In  1884  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Liands  and  Surveyor-General,  issued  a  small  pamphlet  with  the  title 
"Notes  on  Western  Australia,  with  Statistics  for  1883",  the  precursor  of  the  Western 
Australian  Year  Book.  The  first  niunber  of  this  publication,  viz.,  for  1886,  appeared  in 
1887.  It  was  issued  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  Knight,  Registrar- General ;  the  1889  issue 
was  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gale,  Acting  Registrar-General,  and  that  for  1890  was  by  the  present 
Government  Statistician,  Mr.  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser,  P.S.S.,  etc.  As  first  issued  the 
Year  Book  contained  127  pp. ;  in  1904  it  was  1283  pp. 

The  '*Blue  Book,"  which  up  to  1890  was  issued  from  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 
was  in  that  year  transferred  to  the  Registrar-General.  On  the  1st  July,  1897,  a 
Statistical  Bureau  was  created  as  a  branch  of  the  Registrar-General's  Department;  the 
"Blue  Book"  was  then  superseded  by  the  "Statistical  Register."  It  was  not  till  July, 
1901,  that  the  title  "Government  Statistician"  was  added  to  that  of  Registrar-General, 
the  officer  who  now  directs  the  statistical  office,  through,  however,  a  distinctly  organised 
statistical  bureau.     Its  present  publications  are : — 

1.  Statistical  Register  of  Western  Australia. 

2.  Western  Australian  Official  Year  Book. 

3.  Monthly  Statistical  Abstract. 

4.  Quarterly  Returns  of  Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 

5.  Preliminary  Crop  and  Live-Stock  Returns. 

6.  Estimates  of  the  Areas  of  Wheat,  etc« 
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6.  Tasmania. — Statistical  Records  were  kept  in  Tasmania  from  as  early  as  1804,  but 
those  from  that  year  to  1823  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  till  1856.  The  *'Sta- 
tistical  Returns  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  from  1824  to  1889,  were  published  as  early  as 
1889  by  John  Montagu,  and  afterwards,  ordinarily,  biennially  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
till  1853.  In  1855  the  register  was  known  as  the  *'  Statistics  of  Tasmania"  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  compiled  in  the  Private  Secretary's  Office  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Governor. 

It  vTas  not,  however,  till  1st  July,  1882,  that  a  properly-constituted  Statistical 
Bureau  was  established ;  this  was  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  present  **  Govern- 
ment Statistician,"  R.  M.  Johnston,  I.S.O.,  F.S.S.,  etc.,  who  was  also  made  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  In  1882  Mr.  Johnston  published  the 
*' Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania"  for  1881,  with  a  Statistical  Simimary  from  1816- 
1881.  Thia  Register  has  been  continued  since  imder  the  same  title.  The  "Tasmanian 
Official  Record'*  was  issued  for  1890  and  1891,  and  its  title  changed  to  "Handbook  of 
Tasmania"  in  1893.     It  has  not  been  issued  since. 

7.  New  Zealand. — Although  New  Zealand  is  not  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  its  affairs  will  be  treated  of  to  some  extent  in  this  publication. 

Prior  to  1858  statistical  compilation  in  New  Zealand  was  limited  to  particular  parts 
of  the  territory,  or  to  particular  periods,  but  from  1858  to  1889  the  annual  statistical 
volume,  then  the  only  official  statistical  publication  issued,  attempted  to  embody  a  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  compilation  of  all  statistical  facts.  This  was  compiled  by 
the  Registrar-General.  In  1890  a  ''  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  New  Zealand"  was  also 
published,  which  became,  in  1892,  the  *'New  Zealand  Official  Handbook."  The  title  of 
this  was  changed  in  the  year  following  to  the  **New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,"  a  title 
still  retained. .   The  publications  now  issued  are : — • 

(i.)  Statistics  of  New  Zealand,  and  (ii.)  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book; 
(iii.)  Fifty  Years'  Progress  in  New  Zealand — all  these  are  annual, 
(iv.)  Municipal  Handbook  of  New  Zealand ;  Census  Reports,  etc. 

The  present  Registrar -General,  Mr.  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen,  has  a  properly-organised 
statistical  bureau  in  his  department,  one  branch  of  his  work  being  purely  registrational, 
the  other  statistical. 

§  3.    Co-ordination  of  Statistical  Effort. 

1.  Early  Recognitleo  of  Need  fer  UDifomity.— As  far  back  as  1854,  William  Henry 
Archer,  then  Assistant  Registrar  of  Victoria,  recognised  the  necessity  for  "the  foundation 
of  a  broad  statistical  system."'  He  had  in  mind  the  work  of  "such  eminent  Statists  as 
Parr,  Neison,  Porter,  Qu6telet,  Dupin,  Villerm6,  HofEmann,  Schubert,  and  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra."  The  State  Governor  (La  Trobe)  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of  making 
Victorian  Statistic  worthy  of  the  then  state  of  development  of  the  Science.  Mr.  Archer's 
influence  affected  the  other  colonies  of  Australia.  In  July,  1859,  the  Oovemor  of  South 
Australia  proposed  that  there  should  be  ''  not  only  unity  in  |x>int  of  time,  but  also  as 
regards  system  in  the  compilation'*  of  the  facts.^  A  hope  was  expressed  that  the  three 
colonies  ^ould  unite  "not  only  in  regard  to  the  enumeration  of  the  people,  but  to  re-cast 
and  assimilate,  in  concert,  all '  Blue  Book'  and  other  statistics,  on  a  scientific  and  practi* 
cal  basis;"  and  South  Australia  was  invited  by  New  South  Wales  to  ''join  in  such 
measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  secure  uniformity  in  statistics  of  such  importance.'" 

2.  ladlvldualistiC  Tendencies  of  States.— Notwithstanding  this  early  recognition 
that  the  Statistics  of  Australia  should  be  developed  on  a  uniform  plan,  the  autonomy  of 
each  State  led  to  divergencies  of  domestic  policy  and  practice.  These  divergencies  tended 
also  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  statistical  technique,  as  well  as  in  the  facts  collated. 
Even  where  there  seemed  to  be  unity  of  action,  or  identity  in  the  data  to  be  collected. 


!•  See  Preface  to  the  first  Statistical  Begister,  Vict..  1854,  p.  ii. 

2-  Beport  by  Mr.  J.  Boothby.  p.  iii.  Statistical  Register,  S.  Austr.,  1850. 
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the  unity  and  identity  were  often  more  apparent  than  real.  The  comparative  studies 
made  hy  eadi  Statistician  revealed  with  more  and  more  clearness,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  thorough,  the  grave  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  statistical  data  and  methods  of  the 
several  States,  however  excellent  these  may  have  heen  considered  alone. 

3.  Conferences  of  Statisticians. — Besides  much  interchange  of  idea,  and  luauy 
informal  conferences  on  various  branches  of  statistic,  there  were  six  professional  confer- 
ences of  the  State  Statisticians,  for  the  purposes  of  reaching  greater  uniformity,  as  the 
list  hereunder  will  show.  These  were  followed  by  the  Conference  of  November  and 
December,  1906,  presided  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

STATISTICAL  CONFERENCES. 


Date  of 
Conference. 


October,  1861  ... 
January,  1876... 
March,  1890    ... 

February,  1900 

January,  1902  ... 

September,  1903 
Nov.,  Dec,  1906 


Place  of 
Meeting. 


Melbourne 
Hobart  ... 
Hobart    ... 

Sydney    ... 

Hobart    ... 

Melbourne 
Nelbonrne 


Colonies  or  States  reiuresented. 


New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Victoria. 

New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  Victoria. 

New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania^  Victoria, 
New  Zealand. 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia, 
New  Zealand. 


New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia, 
New  Zealand. 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia. 

Conmonwealth,  and  each  State 
therein  and  New  Zealand. 


Object  of  Conference. 


To  secure  uuifomiity  in 
the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  statistics. 

To  secure  uniformity  in 
the  colleotion  and  com- 
pilation of  statistics. 

To  secure  uniformity  in 
the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  Census  re- 
turns. 

To  found  a  uniform  basia 
for  the  estimation  of 
population  and  to  se- 
cure the  collection  and 
compilation  of  Census 
on  uniform  principles. 

To  secure  imiformity  in 
the  preparation  of 
statistical  returns. 

To  secure  uniform  me- 
thods in  the  statistics 
of  population. 

Co-ordlnatlen  of  the  en- 
tire sUtlstical  effort 
of  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  Bureaux. 


4.  Results  of  Statistical  Conferences.— The  main  result  of  the  various  State 
conferences  was  to  noiaintain  a  certain  degree  of  rapport  between  the  State  Statisticians, 
rather  than  to  bring  about  any  very  fundamental  advance  in  statistical  method.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  as  to  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  a  form  known  as  "  Australasian  Statis- 
tics," which  gave  to  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  New  Zealand  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  every  other  part  of  Australasia.  The  conferences  also  secured 
a  considerable  degree  of  unity  of  method  in  connection  with  the  various  Censuses.  But, 
as  was  said  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  in  his  address  to  the  State  Statisticians  in 
the  Conference  last  above-mentioned,  although  the  fundamental  object  in  each  instance 
"  was  to  seciure  unity  of  statistical  method,"  there  was  "  still  much  to  be  achieved."^ 
**  The  adoption  of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  set  of  statistical  forms  throughout  Austra- 
lia*' would,  it  was  said,  *'  remove  much  of,  if  not  all,  the  limitation  that  exists  through 
diversity  of  method  in  the  collection  of  statistical  material,"  and  though  it  would  not 
''necessarily  achieve  a  uniform  degree  of  accuracy,  it  must,  at  least,  tend  toward  the 
attainment  thereof." 


1.  Re)K)rt  of  Conference  of  Statisticians,  1906,  p.  17, !!  13. 
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§  4.  Untformity  in  Statistic  an  imperative  Necessity. 

1.  Uoifonnitj  an  Essential.—"  Without  unifoonity  there  is  no  safety  in  Statistic," 
says  Dr.  BertiUon  in  his  discussion  on  the  ''absolute  necessity  for  uniformity  in 
Statistics.**  In  order  to  combine  data,  each  term  or  category  under  which  ^ts  are 
enumerated  must  have  an  identical  meaning  for  each  region.  The  necessities  of  a  good 
statistical  organisation  for  any  territory,  large  or  small,  are  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Identity  of  categories  under  which  foots  are  to  be  collated, 
(ii.)  Substantial  identity  in  method  of  ooUeotion. 
(iii.)  Uniformity  in  the  scheme  of  presentation. 

(iv.)  As  far  as  possible  simultaneous  collection  of  the  facts  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  territory. 

These  desiderata  are  obvious,  and  though,  academically,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
comparisons  are  valueless  unless  the  data  compared  are  of  the  same  type,  it  by  no  means 
infrequently  happens  that  aggregates  are  formed  from,  or  comparisons  are  made  with, 
dissimilar  data.  For  example,  unless  two  populations  are  similarly  constituted  as  to  sex 
and  age,  their  birth  and  marriage  rates  are  not  immediately  comparable ;  the  relative 
sobriety  of  two  peoples  cannot  be  immediately  determined  from  the  police  court  records 
of  drunkenness,  where  there  are  fundamental  differences  in  the  magisterial  policy  of 
dealing  with  offenders ;  foilure  of  crops  through  drought  cannot  be  compared  where  one 
territory  enters  all  such  instances  as  cases  of  lands  lying  follow,  and  so  on. 

2.  Uniformity   Demanded    by   Commonwealth    Administration.— In   so   far   as 

Conunon wealth  administration  is  dependent  upon  a  survey  of  the  affairs  of  Australia, 
so  is  it  urgent  that  the  statistical  compilation  should  bo  uniform  in  character.  The 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth  implies  the  well-being  of  its  integral  parts,  viz.,  the 
several  States  therein,  hence  a  federal  purview  of  the  development  of  those  parts  should 
not  only  be  absolutely  impartial,  but  also  well  founded.  "  It  is  directly  concerned  with 
the  good  of  the  whole  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  States.  Thus  the  Commonwealth 
is  materially  interested  in  the  whole  of  the  available  statistical  data  for  each  State,  and 
must  necessarily  regard  statistical  uniformity  as  indispensable.  Australia,  with 
Tasmania,  a  territory  of  such  dimensions  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Europe  would 
lie  within  its  boimdaries,  possessing,  moreover,  a  range  of  latitude  such  that  its  climate, 
and  consequently  its  productions,  exhibit  the  most  striking  differences,  possessing  also 
diversified  physical  features  and  general  characteristics,  cannot,  when  examining  its 
development,  be  regarded  as  a  homogeneous  unit.  This  makes  uniformity  of  statistical 
method  more  than  ordinarily  important,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  complete  statistical 
r^rd  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  its  population,  and  of  all  the  features  of  the 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  effort,  is  essential  for  that  critical  review  of  its 
development  and  tendencies,  without  which  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to  be  adequately  and  accurately  advised  in  connection  with 
its  administrative  and  legislative  fimctions.  Without  a  well-ordered  record  it  could  not 
well  guard  the  destinies  of  Australia,  or  properly  protect  her  interests. 

Again,  the  development  of  any  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  has  either  immediate 
reactions  upon,  or  remotely  affects  all  other  parts,  both  in  various  ways  and  in  differing 
degrees ;  and  the  function  of  examining  these  foots,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  federal 
interests,  that  is,  of  the  States  as  a  whole,  clearly  belongs  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  Such  an  examination  demands  as  a  basis  at  least  a  justly  formed 
aggregation  of  the  statistical  data  of  each  State. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  the  development  of  Australian  trade  with  other 
countries  renders  it  important  that  the  statistical  records  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
also  afford  adequate  information  as  to  the  distribution  and  magnitude  of  its  various 
productive  activities,  and  that,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  Australia  as  a  political  entity 
having  a  definite  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  outside 


"En  dehors de runiformiW, pas  de  Baluten statistique."  Statisfcique  A(tn|lfy§||rg^A:£[7idCl^lC 
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world  generally.  In  fo<}t,  to  put  it  briefly,  Australia,  in  founding  a  aatislactory 
statistical  technique,  is  merely  establishing  what  every  civilised  nation  has  found  to  be 
an  essential  of  good  government. 

3.  Interoatlonal  UDiformlty  in  Statistic— The  great  feature  of  the  modem 
progress  in  statistics  is  the  endeavour  to  so  arrange  its  technique,  to  so  determine  its 
categories  of  inquiry  and  the  forms  in  which  its  data  are  furnished,  as  to  enable  the 
affairs  of  any  one  nation  to  be  justly  compared  with  those  of  any  other.  This  advance 
means  that  the  trend  of  events,  the  development  of  the  people  and  of  their  wealth,  can 
be  properly  studied,  not  only  as  regards  the  several  parts  of  a  large  territory,  but  also  as 
regards  the  whole  civilised  world,  only  if  the  fundamental  principles  governing  inter- 
national statistics  be  rigorously  observed.  For  this  reason,  in  organising  a  fed?ral 
bureau  of  statistics,  it  is  most  important  that  its  methods  should  be  based  upon 
international  precedents. 

§  5.  Devolution  of  Census  and  Statistics  to  tiie  Commonwealtii. 

1.  The  Commoawealth  Constitution  In  respect  of  Statistics.— In  the  Imperial  Act, 
63"*  and  64*  Victoriae,  Cap.  12  (the  "Act  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia," 
and  generally  known  as  the  "Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act"),  Part  V.  of 
Chapter  I.  defines  the  Powers  of  the  Parliament.  Section  51  reads: — "The  Parliament 
''  shall,  subject  to  the  Constitution,  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
**  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  respect  to — 

(inter  alia)  "  (xi.)  Census  and  Statistics." 

2.  Exercise  of  Prerogative  in  Creating  a  Census  and  Statistics  Bureau.— After 

conferences  with  the  State  Governments  the  Commonwealth  Government  decided  to 
exercise  its  power  under  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  matters  concerning 
the  taking  of  Censuses,  and  the  compilation  and  publication  of  statistics,  should  devolve 
upon  the  Commonwealth  Government  itself.  To  this  end  it  passed  the  "  Census  and 
Statistics  Act  of  1905,"  the  importance  of  which  will  be  clearly  perceived  as  soon  as  its 
provisions  are  studied.  Because  of  this  importance  the  Act  is  reproduced  here  in 
extenso. 

§   6.   Tiie  Census  and  Statistics  Act  of  1905. 

1.  General  Review  of  the  Act.— The  Census  and  Statistics  Act  provides— (a)  for 
the  constitution  of  the  administrative  scheme  through  which  it  is  to  achieve  its  end ;  (b) 
for  the  taking  of  a  decennial  Census ;  and  (c)  for  the  collection  of  statistics  generally.  It 
requires,  under  penalties,  that  information  demanded  by  the  Statistician  shall  be 
furnished,  whether  for  census  or  other  statistical  purposes,  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  necessary  inquiries  he  may  enter  and  inspect  factories,  mines,  workshops,  etc.,  that 
he  shall  tabulate  and  publish  statistical  information  collected. 

2.  The  Act.— The  following  is  the  Act  :— 

thp:  commonwealth  of  Australia  census  and  statistics. 


No.  15  of  1905.     Afi  Act  relating  to  tJie  Censics  and  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Assented  to  &th  December,  1905. 


B 


E  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  follows : — 

Part  I.— Introductory. 

I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Censtts  and  Statistics  Act  1905. 
'2.  This  Act  is  divided  into  parts  as  follows : 

Part  I. — Introductory.      Part  II. — Administration.      Part  HI. — The  Census. 

Part  IV. — Statistics.     Part  V. — Miscellaneous. 
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S.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  oontrarj  intention  appears — 

"Commissioner  for  Affidavits"  means  a  person  authorised  under  the  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  to  take  affidavits  or  declarations. 

"  Dwelling**  means  a  building,  erection,  or  tenement,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  which  is  wholly  or  partly  used  for  the  purpose  of  himian 
habitation  and  includes  any  ship  or  other  vessel  in  any  port  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  in  any  inland  waters  thereof,  or  any  ship  or  vessel  regis- 
tered in  Australia  on  a  passage  between  any  two  Commonwealth  ports. 

"Factory"  means  any  work,  mill,  or  establishment,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  treating  or  preparing  any  article. 

"Occupier"  includes  every  governor,  superintendent,  officer-in-charge,  or 
keeper,  of  any  gaol,  prison,  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  or  public  or  chari- 
table institution. 

"The  Statistician"  means  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

Part  II.— administration. 

4. — The  Govemor-Oeneral  may  appoint  a  ConmK>nwealth  Statistician,  who  shall 
have  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  are  conferred  or  imposed  on  him  by  this  Act 
or  the  regulations. 

5. — (i).  The  Statistician,  in  relation  to  any  particular  matters  or  class  of  matters  or 
to  any  particular  State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
may  by  instrument  imder  his  hand,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  (except 
this  power  of  delegation)  bo  that  the  delegated  powers  may  be  exercised  by  the  delegate 
\vith  respect  to  the  matters  or  class  of  matters  or  the  State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
specified  in  the  instnmient  of  delegation. 

{2).  Every  delegation  shall  be  revocable  in  writing,  at  will,  and  no  delegation  shall 
affect  the  exercise  or  performance  by  the  Statistician  of  any  power  or  duty. 

6. — (i).  The  Governor-General  may  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  Governor 
of  any  State  providing  for  any  matter  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  or  giving  effect  to  this  Act  and  in  particular  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  matters : — 

(a)  THe  execution  by  State  Officers  of  any  power  or  duty  conferred  or  imposed 

on  any  officer  under  this  Act  or  the  regulations ; 
(6)  The  collection  by  any  State  Department  or  officer  of  any  statistical  or 

other  information  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act ;  and 
(c)  The  supplying  of  statistical  information   by  any  State   Department  or 

officer  to  the  Statistician. 

{2).  All  State  Officers  executing  any  power  or  duty  conferred  or  imposed  on  any 
officer  under  this  Act  or  the  regulations,  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  entered  into 
under  this  section,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  that  power  or  duty  be  deemed 
to  be  officers  under  this  Act. 

7.  £very  officer  executing  any  power  or  duty  conferred  or  imposed  on  any  officer 
under  this  Act  or  the  regulations,  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties  or  exercising  any 
power  under  this  Act,  make  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Commissioner  for  Affidavits 
a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  form. 

PART  111.— THE  Census. 

8. — (i).  The  Census  shall  be  taken  in  the  year  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter. 

{2).  The  Census  Day  shall  be  a  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  proclamation. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Statistician,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Minister,  to  prepare  and  issue  forms  and  instructions,  and  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  taking  and  collection  of  the  Census. 

10. — (i).  For  the  purpoee  of  taking  the  Census,  a  form  called  the  Householder's 
Schedule  shall  be  prepared,  and  left,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  regulations,  at  every  dwelling 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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(2).  Where  a  dwelling  is  let,  sub-let,  or  held  in  different  apartments  and  oocupied  by 
different  persons  or  families,  each  part  so  let,  sub-let,  or  held  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
human  habitation  shall  be  deemed  a  dwelling  house. 

11.  Every  ocoupier  of  a  dwelling,  with  or  for  whom  a  Householder's  Schedule  has 
been  left,  shall,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  fill  up  and  supply  therein,  in 
aocordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  or  accompanying  the  Schedule,  all  the  parti- 
culars specified  therein ,  and  shall  sign  his  name  thereto  and  shall  deliver  the  Schedule 
so  filled  up  and  signed  to  the  Collector  authorised  to  receive  it.     Penalty,  £10. 

12.  The  particulars  to  be  specified  in  the  Householder's  Schedule  shall  include  the 
particulars  following : — 

(a)  The  name,  sex,  age,  condition  as  to,  and  duration  of,  marriage,  relation 
to  head  of  the  household,  profession  or  occupation,  sickness  or  infirmity, 
religion,  education,  and  birthplace,  and  (where  the  person  was  bom 
abroad)  length  of  residence  in  Australia  and  nationality  of  every  person 
abiding  in  the  dwelling  during  the  night  of  the  Census  Day ; 

(6)  The  material  of  the  dwelling  and  the  number  of  rooms  contained  therein ; 

(c)  Any  other  prescribed  matters. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Collector  if  requested  to  assist  occupiers  of  dwelling 
houses  in  filling  up  the  Householder's  Schedule,  and  to  satisfy  himself  by  inquiries  from 
occupiers  of  dwellings  or  other  persons  that  the  Householder's  Schedule  has  been 
correctly  filled  up. 

14.  Every  person  shall,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  answer  all  questions- 
asked  him  by  a  Collector  necessary  to  obtain  any  information  required  to  be  filled  up  and 
supplied  in  the  Householder's  Schedule.     Penalty,  £10. 

16. — (i).  The  Statistician  shall  obtain  such  returns  and  particulars  as  are  prescribed 
with  respect  to  persons  who,  during  the  night  of  the  Census  Day  were  not  abiding  in  any 
dwelling. 

(2).  Every  person  shall,  on  being  required  by  the  Statistician  so  to  do,  furnish  ta 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  any  prescribed  particulars  relating  to  persons  who> 
were  not  abiding  on  the  night  of  the  Census  Day  in  any  dwelling.     Penalty,  £10. 

Part  IV.— statistics. 

16.  The  Statistician  shall,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  the  directions  of  the 
Minister,  collect,  annually,  statistics  in  relation  to  all  or  any  of  the  following  matters : — 

(a)  Population ; 

(6)   Vital,  social,  and  industrial  matters ; 

(c)   Employment  and  non-employment ; 

{d)  Imports  and  exports ; 

(e)   Interstate  trade ; 

(/)   Postal  and  telegraphic  matters  ; 

ig)  Factories,  mines,  and  productive  industries  generally  ; 

{h)  Agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  dairying,  and  pastoral  industries; 

(i)    Banking,  insurance,  and  finance  ; 

{j)  Railways,  tramways,  shipping,  and  transport ; 

(k)  Land  tenure  and  occupancy  ;  and 

(1)  Any  other  prescribed  matters. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  statistics  referred  to  in  this  Part  of  this  Act  to 
be  collected,  all  prescribed  persons  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  when  required 
by  the  Statistician  so  to  do,  fill  up  and  supply,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  or  accompanying  the  prescribed  form,  the  particulars  specified  in  that  form. 
Penalty,  £10. 

18.  Every  person  shall,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  answer  all  questions 
asked  him  by  the  Statistician  or  an  officer  authorised  in  writing  by  the  Statistician, 
necessary  to  obtain  any  information  required  for  the  purposes  of  any  statistics  autho- 
rised by  this  Act  to  be  collected.  Provided  that  no  prosecution  for  contravention  of  this 
section  shall  be  instituted  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister.     Penalty,  £10. 
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19. — (i).  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  inquiries  or  observations  necessary  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  this  Act,  the  Statistician  or  any  officer  authorised  in  writing  by 
him  may,  at  any  time  during  working  hours,  enter  any  ^tory,  mine,  work-shop,  or 
place  where  persons  are  employed,  and  may  inspect  any  part  of  it,  and  all  plant  and 
machinery  used  in  connection  with  it,  and  may  make  such  inquiries  as  are  prescribed  or 
allowed  by  the  regulation. 

{2).  No  person  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  the  Statistician  or  any  officer  authorised  in 
writing  by  him  in  the  execution  of  any  power  conferred  by  this  section.     Penalty,  £10. 

20. — (i).  The  Statistician  shall  compile  and  tabulate  the  statistics  collected  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  shall  publish  such  statistics  or  abstracts  thereof,  as  the  Minister  directs, 
with  observations  thereon. 

(2).  All  statistics  or  abstracts  prepared  for  publication  and  the  Statistician's  obser- 
vations thereon  (if  any)  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament. 

PART  v.— Miscellaneous. 

21.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  omitting  or  refusing  to  state  the 
religious  denomination  or  sect  to  which  he  belongs  or  adheres. 

22.  No  officer,  after  having  taken  the  prescribed  declaration,  shall  desert  from  his 
duty,  or  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect,  without  just  excuse,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.     Penalty,  iB20. 

23.  No  officer  shall  wilfully  or  without  lawful  authority  alter  any  document  or  form 
under  this  Act  or  shall  wilfully  sign  any  untrue  document  or  form.     Penalty,  £50. 

24.  No  officer  shall,  except  as  allowed  by  this  Act  or  the  regulations,  divulge  the 
contents  of  any  form  filled  up  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  any  information  furnished  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act.     Penalty,  M50. 

25.  Any  person  who  forges,  or  utters  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  any  form  or  document 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  ofience,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

26.  No  person  shall  knowingly  make  in  any  form  or  document  filled  up  or  supplied 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act  or  in  answer  to  any  question  asked  him  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  any  statement  which  is  untrue  in  any  material  particular.     Penalty,  £60. 

27.  The  Governor-General  may  make  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
prescribing  all  matters  and  things  which,  by  this  Act,  are  required  or  permitted  to  be 
prescribed,  or  which  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  prescribed  for  carrying  out  or 
giving  effect  to  this  Act. 

§  7.  Creation  of  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 

Statistics. 

1.  Appointment  of  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  Staff.— On  18th  June,  1906, 
the  first  Statistician  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  appointed.  Before  creating 
the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  the  statistical  work  being  done  in 
the  several  States  was  examined.  This  work  was  carried  out  partly  by  the  Common- 
wealth departments  of  Trade  and  Customs  and  that  of  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones, 
and  partly  by  the  State  Statisticians.  The  principal  professional  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bureau  had  also  to  be  selected. 

The  professional  officers  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  various  greater  divisions 
of  statistic  in  this  Bureau  were : — 

.  John  STONHAM,  M.A.,  Sydney  University  (Chief  Compiler). 
HBNBY  SPONDLY,  Zurich  University. 

CHARLES  HENBY  Wickens,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
Frederick  DALOLISH  Rossiter,  M.A.,  Melbourne  University. 
Edward  Tannoch  McPHEE.  Tasmanian  statistical  Bureau. 

Each  of  these  officers  had  had  long  experience  in  the  practical  work  of  compiling,  each 
possessed  the  requisite  mathematical  and   linguistic  attainments  for  the  benches  x>f 
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statistic  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal,  and  each  had  special  qualifications  in 
particular  branches  of  statistic. 

2.  OrganisatlOD  of  the  Bureau.-^Through  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  Ck)mmonwealth  Statistician  was  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
chiefs  of  statistical  and  similar  departments  throughout  the  world,  and  foreign  Gk>vem- 
ments  were  asked — (a)  to  furnish  their  statistical  publications,  including  such  back 
numbers  as  could  be  spared ;  and  (6)  to  enter  into  a  general  arrangement  for  exchange  of 
publications.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  generous  response  which 
has  been  made  to  this  request,  a  request  to  which  a  young  country  like  Australia  can  make 
adequate  return  only  in  the  somewhat  distant  future.  Owing  to  this  generous  response 
the  Library  of  the  Bureau  is  now  excellently  furnished  in  respect  of  foreign  publications : 
it  possesses  those  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  The  necessary  professional 
library  and  material  equipment  was  also  obtained,  and  the  professional  activity  of  the 
Bureau  commenced  by  endeavouring  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  Australasian  Statistic.     This  will  again  be  referred  to  hereinafter. 

3.  The  Technical  Library  of  the  Bureau.— Although  the  more  purely  technical 
portion  of  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  has  not  reached  normal  requirements,  the  Common- 
wealth Government  has  made  it  possible  to  create  a  well-selected  nucleus  of  works  of 
reference,  treatises  on  the  technique  of  statistics  in  the  several  leading  languages, 
dictionaries  of  languages.works  on  special  branches  of  statistic,  economics,  finance  and 
statecraft,  actuarial  and  similar  matters.  The  library  has  also  been  equipped  with 
tolerably  complete  sets  of  the  leading  British  and  foreign  journals  of  Statistical  and 
Actuarial  Science, »and  with  necessary  works  on  higher  mathematics. 

§  8.  The  Statistical  Conference  of  1906. 

1.  Personnel,  etc.,  of  Conference. — A  Conference  of  Statisticians  was  convened  for 
the  end  of  November,  and  actually  met  on  the  30th  of  that  month  and  the  succeeding 
days  till  8th  December,  inclusive.  All  the  States  were  represented,  as  also  New  Zealand. 
The  following  was  the  personnel  of  the  Conference : — 


G.  H.  KNIBBS,  F.S.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc..  Commonwealth 
Statistician,  President  of  the  Conference. 

H.  C.  L.  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Director  of  Intelligence 
Department  and  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

E.  T.  DRAKE,  Government  Statist. 

THORNHILL  WBEDON,   F.S.S.,  Government  Statis- 
tician and  Eegistrar-General. 

I..   H.    SHOLL,   I.S.O.,   Chief    Under-Secretary    and 
Government  Statistician. 

C.  H.  WICKENS,  A. I. A.,  late  Actuary  and  Compiler, 
Government  Statistician's  Oftice,  Perth,  W.A. 

R.  M.  JOHNSTON,   F.S.S.,  I.S  O.,  etc.,  Government 
Statistician  and  Registrar-General. 

E.  J.  VON  Dadelszen,  Registrar-General  and  Gov- 
ernment Statistician. 

Before  the  Conference  actually  met,  however,  an  exhaustive  but  rapid  examination 
of  the  whole  range  of  Australian  Statistic  was  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician, 
and  over  160  forms  for  unifying  statistical  returns  were  prepared.  On  opening,  an  address 
was  given  pointing  out  the  main  object  of  the  Conference,  and  in  what  way  the  Statistics 
of  Australia  could  be  fundamentally  improved.  Uniformity  as  regards  method,  matter, 
and  time  of  collection  was  essential.  The  desirableness  of  giving  some  indication  of  the 
address  is  obvious,  and,  as  it  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Bureau,  necessary  for  public  infor- 
mation in  the  wider  sense. 
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2.  Abridged  ExtracU  Iran  C«nnoDwealth  StatUUclM's  Address.~The  Conference 
met  for  the  following  specific  pnrpoees,  viz.: — 

(i.)  To  determine,  (a)  the  means  by  which  uniformity  in  the  statistical  categories 
of  the  Australian  State  Bureaux,  and  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy  in  each 
could  be  secui^  ;  and  (b)  the  methods  of  so  collecting  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  insore,  vrith  uniform  categories  and  equally  accurate  aggregates, 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  the  significance  of  statistical  results. 

(ii.)  To  definitely  fix  the  localities  to  which  the  various  statistical  aggregates  shall 

apply, 
(iii.)  To  decide  upon,  (a)  the  best  practical  means  of  collecting  statistical  informa- 
tion regarding  primary  and  secondary  production  and  industry  in  all  its 
bearings ;  (b)  the  best  method  of  forming  estimates  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  production  generally,  and  (c)  the  means  of  obtaining  exact 
statistics  relating  to  all  matters  of  finance  and' economics  generally. 

(iv.)  To  secure  greater  precision  in  each  branch  of  vital  statistics,  and  in  statistics 
relating  to  social  condition. 

(v.)  To  insure  accuracy  in  estimating  the  fluctuation  of  population  in  the  Austra- 
lian States,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  practice  in  regard  thereto. 

(vi.)  To  consider  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  records  of  Interstate  Trade, 
(vii.)  To  adopt  a  complete  set  of  forms  required  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data, 
(viii.)  And  to  consider  aU  other  matters  which  may  be  necessary  for  giving  full  effect 
to  the  programme  outlined. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  uniformity,  method,  and  order  and  date  of  compilation 
was  referred  to  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  must  be  evident  that  statistical  uniformity  is  an  essential  in  regard  to  statistical 
data  sought  by  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  there  can  be  no  via  ntedia/*  ...  "At  the 
present  time  no  definite  order  of  sequence  has  been  adopteid  by  all  the  States  in  issuing 
the  various  chapters  of  their  Statistical  Registers.  Indeed,  a  State  does  not  always 
pursue  the  same  order  in  its  successive  issues.  While  this  does  not  much  matter  from  a 
purely  State  point  of  view,  its  persistence  would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  that 
principle  of  uniformity  which  must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  Commonwealth  statistical 
policy.  If  the  Federal  statistical  aggregates  are  to  be  issued  within  a  reasonable  time, 
a  definite  order  in  the  preparation  of  each  branch  of  statistics' '  must  be  followed  .  .  . 
"The  fundamental  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  is  not  the  academic 
one,  *  whether  it  be  possible  to  elaborate  a  set  of  ideally  perfect  forms,'  but  the  practical 
one,  *  whether  the  information  can  be  collected  through  the  various  State  Bureaux  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  adopted,'  and  in  order  that  the  proper  advantage  should  be 
derived  from  the  unification  of  statistical  method  throughout  Australasia,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  response  .of  mch  State  to  the  demand  for  statistical  information  should  be 
co-extensive. 

After  paying  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  police  as  "enumerators 
with  special  qualifications,"  and  pointing  out  that  in  largely  requisitioning  their  services, 
we  are  simply  following  the  lead  of  advanced  countries,  reference  was  made  to  the  need 
for  greater  attention  to  the  localisation  of  statistical  aggregates,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Every  one  who  has  closely  studied  statistics  will  recognise  that  to  make  statistical 
information  precise,  and  to  make  it  adequately  informative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  two 
things,  viz.: — (a)  Localise  the  collection  of  statistics  so  that  they  will  refer  to  definite 
corresponding  areas,  and  (b)  So  determine  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  that  they  shall 
be  coterminous  and  fixed.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  territorial  divisions  for  different  purposes  pay  little  regard  to  each  other ;  there  has 
been  no  adequate  attempt  to  so  divide  the  Australian  States  that  the  larger  divisions  for 
any  one  piurpose  shall  be  coterminous  with  boundaries  fixed  for  other  purposes.  In  other 
words,  the  regional  divisions  for  different  purposes  often  have  in  general  no  definite 
relation  to  each  other,  nor  do  they  embrace  a  whole  number  of  smaller  divisions  with 
coterminous  boundaries." 
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It  was  pointed  out  as  eminently  desirable  that,  before  the  Census  of  1911,  the  matter 
should  be  resolved.    The  various  territorial  subdivisions  existing  are  as  follows : — 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OP  AREAS  INTO  WHICH  THE  STATES  ARE  DIVIDED. 


Agricultural  Areas  and  Districts  i 

Boards  of  Advice  Areas  { 

Board  of  Works  Districts  | 

Boroughs 

Circuits 

Cities 

Oounties 

Electoral  (Commonwealth)  Divisions  and 

possibly  Sub-Divisions,  Polling  Areas, 

etc. 
Electoral     (State)     Districts,     Provinces, 

Divisions,  Sub-Divisions,  etc. 
Harbour  Trust  Areas 
Irrigation  Areas 

Land  Boards  and  Survey  Districts 
Land  Districts 
Land  Divisions 
Local  Government  Areas 
Magisterial  Districts 
Meteorological  Zones  or  Units 
Mining  Districts  (various) 

It  was  urged  that  in  order  that  "no  ordinary  statistical  question  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  population,  of  its  qualified  voters,  of  its  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial,  mining,  pastoral,  or  viticultural  activities  should  remain  insusceptible  of 
immediate  and  accurate  answer,*'  in  order  that  all  *' specific  forms  of  primary  industry 
may  be  discussed  in  relation  to  means  of  communication,"  and  in  order  that  all 
questions  relating  to  "  the  extent  of  our  various  natural  resources,  of  deforestation  and 
natural  and  artificial  reafforestation,  of  the  probable  consequences  of  water  conservation 
and  irrigation,  and  in  fact  any  project  for  developing  our  territory,  should  be  susceptible 
of  analysis,"  it  is  necessary  to  definitively  localise  statistical  aggregates. 

Regarding  simultaneity  in  the  order  of  supply  of  information,  the  following  was 
suggested,  viz.: — 

SUGGESTED  ORDER  IN  WHICH  INFORMATION  SHALL  BE  SUPPLIED. 


Municipalities' 
Parishes  and  Hundreds 
Petty  Sessions  Districts 
Police  Districts 
Ports,  Harbour  Areas 
Post  Delivery  Districts 
Public  Health  Districts 
Quarter  Sessions  Districts 
Registration    (Births,   Deaths,   and    Mar- 
riages) Districts 
Road  Districts 
School  Board  Districts 
Shires 
States 

Stock  Districts 

Telegraph  (Lineman's  Sections) 
Telephone  (Exchange)  Areas 
Towns 

Vermin  Destruction  Districts 
Water  Supply  Areas. 


(i.)  Population 

(xiii.)  Railways  and  Tramways 

(ii.)  Vital  Statistics 

(xiv.)  Public  Finance 

(iii.)  Education 

(xv.)  Private     Finance     (exol.     Saving 

(iv.)  Mining  Industry 

Banks)— 

(v.)  Law  and  Crime 

Building  and  Investment  Societies 

(vi.)  Forestry  and  Fisheries 

Co-operative  Societies 

(vii.)  Land  Settlement 

Companies 

(viii.)  Agriculture 

Industrial  and  Trade  Unions 

(ix.)  Pastoral  Industry  (including  Dairy- 

Friendly Societies 

ing) 

Probates 

(x.)  Manufactories 

(xvi.)  Local  Government 

<xi.)  Wages 

(xvii.)  Hospitals  and  Charities. 

(xii.)  Savings  Banks 

In  regard  to  Statistics  of  Trade  and  Customs,  it  was  said  that  "an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  take  account  of  the  principles  of  classification  agreed  upon  at  the 
Hobart  Conference  of  Statisticians  in  1902.  This  classification  has,  however,  not  been 
generally  followed  by  the  State  Bureaux,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  strictly  adhere  to  it 
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now.  Some  advance  towards  the  adoption  of  a  better  clasfdfication  than  a  merely 
alphabetical  one  has,  however,  been  made,  as  the  following  outline  will  shew.  It  aim» 
at  coUecting  commodities  in  large  groups  of  analogous  character." 

CATEGORIES  OF  ITEMS  IN  TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Class  No. 
(i.)  Foodstuffs  of  Animal    Origin,   but 

excluding  Living  Animals 
(ii.)  Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin 
(iii.)  Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  and  Sub- 
stances used  in  making 
(iv.)  Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors,  in- 
cluding Spirits  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses,  and   Pharmaceutical   Pre- 
parations dutiaUe  as  Spirits 
(v.)  Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof 
(vi.)  Live  Animals 
(vii.)  Animal  Substances  (mainly  unmanu- 

foctured)  not  Foodstuffs 
(viii .)  Vegetable  Substances  and  Fibres 
(ix.)  Apparel,  Textiles,  and  Manufactured 

Fibres 
(x.)  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes 
(xi.)  Paints  and  Varnishes 
(xii .)  Stones  and  Minerals  used  industrially 
(xiii.)  Metals  (unmanufactured)  and  Ores 


CIemNo. 
(xiv.)  Metals,  partly  manufactured 
(xv.)  Metals   (manufactured),  including 

Machinery 
(xvi.)  Specie 

(xvii.)  Leather  and  Manufactures  of 
Leather,  and  substitutes  there- 
for ;  also  Indiarubber  and  India- 
rubber  Manufebctures 
(xxiii.)  Wood  and  Wicker,  raw  and  manu- 
factured 
(xix.)  Earthenware,     Cements,     China,. 

Glass,  and  Stoneware 
(xx.)  Paper  and  Stationery 
(xxi.)  Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Fancy 

Goods 
(xxii.)  Optical,    Surgical,    and    Scientifio 

Instruments 
(xxiii.)  Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Fertilizers, 
(xxiv.)  Miscellaneous 
(xxv.)  Excise. 


The  value  of  a  complete  record  of  Interstate  Trade  in  Australia  was  urged,  and  of 
treating  shipping  statistics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose  the  significance  of  the  traffic, 
and  of  the  various  ports  of  call  or  destination. 

The  question  of  the  Census  was  dealt  w^ith,  but  will  be  referred  to  elsewhere,  viz.» 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  population. 

8.  Resume  of  the  Conference  Resolutions.— The  details  of  the  resolutions  are 
rather  of  technical  than  general  interest.  The  following  indication  of  their  main 
features  will  therefore  be  adequate  for  ordinary  reference.  The  several  provisions  or 
requirements  mentioned  hereunder  were  unanimously  affirmed  as  desirable : — 

(i.)  In  the  interests  alike  of  each  State  and  the  Commonwealth  the  collection 
and  compilation  of  statistical  information  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureaux 
should  be  co-extensive,  and,  within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  adopted 
forms,  uniform  in  respect  of  method  and  order  and  date  of  compilation ; 
and  each  State  Bureau  should  be  equipped  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
respond  to  this  demand. 

(ii.)  Excepting  in  the  case  of  information  confidentially  collected,  or  compilation 
confidentially  made  for  the  State  or  Commonwealth  Governments,  the 
whole  of  the  statistical  information  in  each  Statistical  Bureau  should  be 
inmiediately  available  to  the  Commonwealth  or  State  Statisticians. 

(iii.)  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  compilation  and  interpretation  of 
statistical  data,  a  complete  scheme  of  instructions  should  be  drafted  by  the 
Commonwealth  Statistician  for  general  adoption. 

(iv.)  The  classification  of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  should  be 
adopted.* 

(v.)  A  quinquennial  enumeration  of  population  is  necessary  owing  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  population  in  Australia. 

(vi.)  A  monthly  record  of  Interstate  Trade  should  be  furnished. 


1.  The  Commonwealtfa  Stattstician  was  asked  to  translate  the  necessary  nosolofdcal  classifl- 
catioD.  wbicb  he  has  since  done. 
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(vii.)  Statistics  of  production  should  be  so  published  as  never  to  disclose  the  opera* 
tions  of  individual  establishments,  and,  in  general,  in  order  to  engender  the 
necessary  confidence  in  the  minds  of  informants  as  to  the  strictly  impersonal 
nature  of  statistical  inquiries,  and  so  secure  readiness  to  furnish  accurate 
information,  the  customary  statistical  practice  of  maintaining  absolute 
secrecy  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  departed  from, 
(viii.)  Statistical  publications  of  the  ConmiCMiwealth  and  States  should  be  of  uniform 
sizes,  and  imiform  as  to  order  of  matter, 
(ix.)  Trade  Statistics  should  be  published  for  each  calendar  year  in  accordance  with 
the  categories  referred  to  (Sub-section  2)  hereinbefore,  and  in  statistics  of 
export  the  State  of  origin  should  be  shewn, 
(x.)  All  questions  of  mathematical  method,  mode  of  determining  means,  etc.,  shall 
be  decided  for  all  States  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 
Effect  is  gradually  being  given  to   these  resolutions  as  opportunity  ofiers;    the 
Statistics  of  Trade  and  Customs,  however,  for  1906  have  been  published  as  heretofore 
under  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Trade  and 
Customs  Department. 


§  9.  Sources  of  Information. 

1.  State  Statistical  Bureaux. — The  State  Statistical  Bureaux  are  now  endeavouring, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Census  and  Statistics  Act,  to  collect  and  arrange  all  informa- 
tion under  a  common  method  and  according  to  uniform  categories.  The  State  Bureaux 
will,  therefore,  have  a  double  function,  viz.,  they  wiU  collect — (a)  for  their  immediate 
requirements  as  States,  and  (6)  as  integral  parts  of  the  Conmionwealth.  The  collections 
are  made — (i.)  by  the  police,  (ii.)  by  special  collectors,  (iii.)  by  direct  demand  for  returns, 
and  (iv.)  by  compilation  from  official  departmental  reports. 

2.  Commonwealth  and  State  Departments.— All  statistical  compilations  of  Com- 
monwealth and  State  Departments  are  forwarded  as  soon  as  published,  and  occasionally 
in  manuscript  prior  to  publication,  to  the  ** Conamonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics,"  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  official  statistical  compilation  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Experts.— The  services  of  scientific  and  technical 
experts  are  requisitioned  where  nece88ar>-.  so  that  the  whole  of  the  information  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  as  authoritative  and  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it. 

4.  Direct  Inquiry  by  Commonwealth  Bureau.— Where  necessary,  direct  demands 
for  information  will  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  itself,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  scope  of  statistical  information  authorised  by  the  Act.  These  demands  must, 
according  to  this  Act,  be  complied  with,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  demands 
will  be  made  will,  wherever  possible,  be  such  as  to  minimise  the  labour  of  responding 
thereto.  Absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  results  of  individual  responses  will  also  always  be 
maintained,  and  the  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  be  used  exclvMrely  for  statisti- 
cal purposes* 
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SECTION   II. 
FEDERATION    AND    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION. 

§  1.  The  Federal  Movement  in  Australia. 

1.  Early  Stages  of  the  Federal  Movement.'— Notwithstanding  that  the  early 
tendencies  of  Australia  were  those  of  a  separate  evolution  of  isolated  settlements, 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  some  measure  of  intercolonial  reciprocity.  Partly 
through  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  partly  through  the  want  of  sympathy 
that  had  ahready  risen  as  between  one  colony  and  another,  these  attempts  at  first  came  to 
nought.  Governor  Fitzroy  in  a  despatch  dated  as  early  as  29th  September,  1846,  realised 
the  desirableness  of  considering  the  interests  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  their  generality. 
Blarl  Grey's  still  more  notable  despatch  of  31st  July,  1847,  recognised  that  there  are 
•questions  which  affected  "  Australia  collectively,  the  regulation  of  which,  in  some  uniform 
manner  and  by  some  single  authority,  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  them  all,*'  and 
"a  central  legislative  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies"  was  actually 
contemplated.  The  "apprehension  and  dismay"  which  was  then  expressed,  retarded, 
however,  the  issue.  In  1849,  a  Conuaittee  of  the  Pri\7  Coimcil  reconmiended,  in  addition 
to  a  uniform  tariff,  that  one  of  the  Governors  should  be  constituted  ''  Governor-General 
of  Australia,"  and  be  authorised  to  convene  a  ''General  Assembly  of  Australia,"  to 
consist  of  a  single  House  of  from  20  to  30  delegates.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  was  actually 
appointed  "Governor-General  of  all  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Possessions";  and  thus 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wale&  was  constituted  a  sort  of  advisory  over-lord  of 
Australia,  a  distinction  which,  however,  was  practically  but  nominal,  and  which  soon 
ceased  (1861).  In  1853,  Wentworth's  Constitutional  Committee  indicated  the  need  for ' '  the 
establishment  at  once  of  a  General  Assembly,"  but  a  really  national  unity  for  Australia 
was  not  contemplated.  Dr.  Lang's  idea  of  a  "  great  federation  of  all  the  colonies  of 
Australia,"  propounded  in  1862,  was  ridiculed  by  Weut worth.  A  Victorian  committee 
in  1853  reiterated  the  desirableness  of  a  "  General  Assembly." 

In  1864,  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  "  John  Adams"  (Revd.  John  West),  urged 
the  need  of  union,  and  in  1867  a  memorial  by  Wentworth  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  emphasised  the  need  of  a  '*  Federal  Assembly,"  which,  it  was  suggested,  should 
be  perambulatory.  An  *'  Enabling  Bill,"  drafted  to  empower  two  or  more  Legislatures  to 
create  the  Assembly,  met,  however,  with  a  discouraging  reception;  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  promote  the  object  of  the  memorialists.  This  Bill,  though  it 
provided  for  equal  representation  on  the  preliminary  Convention,  did  not  bind  that  Con- 
vention to  the  principle  of  equal  representation  in  the  Federal  Assembly.  In  January, 
1857,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Ghivan  Dufiy ,  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  **  Select 
Committee"  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria,  '*  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
neoeesity  of  a  federal  imion  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,"  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the 
ultimate  necessity  of  a  federal  union  was  unanimously  affirmed,  most  believing  that  the 
time  for  union  had  actually  arrived. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil  of  New 
South  Wales  was  appointed  '*  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  establishing 

1.  For  a  presentation  in  succinct  form  of  the  history  of  the  federal  movement,  reference  may 
be  niade  to  the  masterly  sketch  in  Part  IV.,  with  the  title.  "  The  Federal  Movement  in  Australia," 
in  "TIm  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,"  pp.  79-961,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Johil 
Quick,  LL.D. ;  and  Unliert  Randolph  Garran,  M.A.,  C.M.O.,  Sydney.  Melbourne  and  London,  1901. 
PP.  xl-1006. 
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a  Federal  Legislature/*  etc.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Imperial  legislation  was  necessary^' 
and  that  the  matter  could  not  be  postponed  without  the  danger  of  creating  serious  antag- 
onism and  jealousy.  When  it  seems  to  have  beien  in  a  fair  way  to  have  realised  union, 
the  advent  of  the  Ck>wper  administration  in  New  South  Wales,  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
James  Martin  as  the  dominating  personality  of  the  Cabinet,  blotted  out  the  hope,  since 
neither  Mr.  Cowper  nor  Mr.  J^Iartin  cared  for  the  federal  ideal.  South  Australia  in  the 
same  year,  and  Queensland  in  the  year  1859,  were  still  less  favourable  to  the  federal 
scheme.  In  1860,  Mr.  Duffy's  attempt  to  bring  about  a  Conference  on  Federal  Union 
failed  also. 

Though  Federation  proved  unattainable,  the  differences  in  the  tariffs  enforced 
political  attention.  On  the  adoption  of  the  1855  Tariff  of  New  South  Wales,  trade  across 
the  Murray  River  became  free  (1st  November,  1855).  In  1862,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
South  Australia  having  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies  on  the  question 
of  a  uniform  tariff,  Mr.  Duffy  again  tried  to  bring  about  a  consideration  of  the  larger 
questioti  of  Australian  Federation,  the  resulting  conference  meeting  in  Melbourne  in 
March,  1863.  Intercolonial  Conferences  were  resorted  to  between  1868  and  1880  to 
secure  such  uniform  legislation  and  concerted  administration  as  appeared  desirable.  At 
one  of  these  (March,  1867),  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Parkes  came  into  prominent 
notice  as  an  advocate  of  Federation,  expressing  himself  in  the  following  terms : — '*  .  .  . 
The  time  has  arrived  when  these  colonies  should  be  united  by  some  federal  bond.  .  .  . 
There  are  questions  projecting  themselves  .  .  .  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
.  .  .  individual  Governments.  .  .  .  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  a  permanent  federal 
understanding."     A  Bill  passed  was,  however,  shelved  by  the  Home  Government. 

2.  The  Federal  Council. — A  distinct  stage  in  the  progress  toward  Federation  was- 
marked  by  the  Conference  of  November  and  December,  1880,  and  January,  1881.  It 
was  affirmed,  inter  aZta,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  Federal  Council  should  be 
created  to  deal  with  intercolonial  matters,  but  in  submitting  the  Bill  for  the  creation  of 
this  council,  it  was  affirmed  that  "  the  time  is  not  come  for  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
Constitution,  with  an  Australian  Federal  Parliament."  Nothing  practical,  however, 
VTAH  done;  in  fact,  till  1888  every  proposal  for  either  complete  or  partial  federation 
wholly  foiled.  At  a  banquet  at  Albury,  to  signalise  the  junctioning  of  the  railway 
systems  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  Mr.  James  Service  said: — "We  want 
federation,  and  we  want  it  now."  But  internal  necessity  was  apparently  not  strong 
enough  to  crystallise  federation  into  an  actuality,  until  the  external  need  was  brought 
home  to  all  the  colonies  by  increased  activity  of  foreign  powers  in  the  Pacific.  The 
weakness  of  independent  colonies  was  shewn  by  the  situation  which  arose  through  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith's  action  in  taking  possession  of  New  Guinea.  This  action  was  not 
endorsed  by  the  Home  Government,  and  it  was  manifest  that  effective  representation  to 
that  Government  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  individual  and  unfederated  colonies.  On 
28th  November,  1883,  a  "  Convention"  met  in  Sydney,  at  which  the  seven  colonies  and 
Fiji  were  all  represented.  Mr.  Service  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  really  federal 
Grovemment,  but  the  Bill  drafted  was  a  "  Bill  to  establish  only  a  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia."  In  July  and  August,  1884,  the  Legislatures  of  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  addressed  the  Crown  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Council  Bill.  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  held  aloof.  Sir  Henrj' 
Parkes  regarded  such  a  council  as  likely  to  "impede  the  way  for  a  sure  and  solid 
Federation." 

The  Bill,  however,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  2drd  April,  1885,  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  response  to  the  desires  of  the  "Convention,"  and  gave  any  colony 
power  to  secede  from  the  council.  It  became  law  on  14th  August,  1885,  and  was  known 
as  the  "Federal  Council  of  Australasia  Act,  1885."  The  career  of  this  council  shewed 
that  it  could  not  hope  to  be  effective,  and  it  met  for  the  last  time  in  Januarj',  1899. 

3.  Formative  Stages  of  the  Federal  Movement— Although  the  lot  of  Australia 
has  happily  been,  thus  far,  peaceful,  events  as  far  back  as  1878  brought  a  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  federal  defence  into  prominence,  and  arrangements  were  entered  into 
with  the  Imperial  Government  for  a  scheme  of  naval  protection.     This  was  ratified  by 
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the  Australasian  Naval  Foroe  Acts,  QueeDsland  being  the  last  to  oome  into  line,  viz.,  in 
1891.  Early  in  1889  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  confidentially  suggested  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Gillies  the  necessity  for  a  Federal  Parliament  and  Executive.  Unable  to  accept  the 
latter*s  suggestion  that  New  South  Wales  should  give  its  adhesion  to  the  Federal 
Council,  the  former  statesman  urged  the  institution  of  ^'a  National  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  and  reporting  upon  an  adequate  scheme  of  Federal  Government.** 
This  led  to  the  Melbourne  Conference  of  6th  February,  1890.  It  was  at  the  banquet  on 
this  occasion  that,  in  proposing  '*  A  United  Australasia,*'  Mr.  James  Service  pointed  out 
that  the  tariff  question  was  '*  a  lion  in  the  path,*'  which  federationists  must  either  slay, 
or  by  which  they  must  be  slain ;  in  the  reply  to  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  use  of  his 
historic  phrase,  "  the  crimson  thread  of  kinship  nms  through  us  all.'*  Certain  elements 
of  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  motives  underlying  the  movement,  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
said : — **  We  desire  to  enter  upon  this  work  of  Federation  without  making  any  condition 
to  the  advantage  of  ourselves,  without  any  stipulation  whatever,  with  a  perfect  prepared- 
ness to  leave  the  proposed  convention  free  to  devise  its  own  scheme,  and,  if  a  central 
Parliament  comes  into  existence,  with  a  perfect  reliance  upon  its  justice,  upon  its 
wisdom,  and  upon  its  honour.  ...  I  think  .  ,  ,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  coimtrymen  .  .  .  will  approve  of  the  grand  step  ...  of  uniting  all  the 
colonies  under  one  form  of  beneficent  government,  and  under  one  national  flag." 

The  first  National  Australasian  Convention,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  was  convened  on  2nd  Marqh,  1891,  all  the  colonies  being  represented,  and  also 
New  Zealand.  A  Bill  was  drafted  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  whole  issue,  giving 
federationists  a  definite  plan  of  action,  and  anti-federationists  a  definite  indication  for 
attack.  The  draft  Bill  was  considered  by  the  Parliaments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  but  not  by  those  of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  and,  in  short,  the  pariiamentary  process  of  dealing  with  the  matter  may 
be  said  to  have  entirely  failed.  Federal  sentiment,  however,  was  strengthening.  The 
collapse  of  the  **  land  boom**  had  made  apparent  how  intimately  the  interests  of  each 
colony  are  related ;  the  dangers  of  disunion  became  more  obvious.  The  Australian 
Natives*  Association  took  up  the  federal  cause  with  enthusiasm.  Federation  leagues  were 
established,  and  the  issues  were  intelligently  and  widely  discussed.  The  late  Sir  George 
Dibbs*  unification  scheme  helped  to  make  the  issue  a  real  one.  At  the  Conference  of 
Premiers,  which  met  at  Hobart  on  29th  January,  1895,  it  was  agreed  that  federation 
*'wa6  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  Australian  politics,**  and  that  **  the  framing  of  a 
Federal  Constitution**  was  an  urgent  duty.  The  resuscitation  of  the  whole  matter  led 
to  the  passing  of  Enabling  Acts.  In  New  South  Wales  this  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
23rd  December,  1896 ;  South  Australia  anticipated  this  by  three  days ;  the  Tasmanian 
Bill  was  passed  on  10th  January,  1896,  the  Victorian  on  7th  March,  1896;  Western  Aus- 
tralia fell  into  line  on  27th  October.  The  *'People*s  Federal  Convention,**  held  at 
Bathurst,  N.S.W.,  in  November,  1896,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  the  movement; 
to  wait  longer  for  Queensland  was  considered  unnecessary,  and  the  4th  March,  1897,  was 
fixed  as  the  date  for  the  election  of  federal  representatives  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  Western  Australia  soon  followed  suit,  and  on  22nd 
March  the  representatives  met  at  Adelaide.  In  the  discussions  it  was  evident  that  the 
federal  progress  in  the  point  of  view  had  been  considerable.  Constitutional,  Finance, 
and  Judiciary  Committees  were  appointed,  and  a  Bill  drafted.  This  was  reported  to  the 
Convention  on  22nd  April  and  adopted  on  the  following  day,  the  Convention  adjourning 
till  the  2nd  September  following.  The  Parliaments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  di.scu8sed  the  question  before  the 
Sydney  Session  of  the  Convention,  opened  on  the  2nd  September,  1897.  The  business 
of  the  Convention  involved  the  general  reconsideration  of  the  whole  Bill,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  no  lees  than  286  suggested  amendments.  The  work  was  of  great  value,  as 
it  gave  a  definitive  character  to  that  of  the  Melbourne  Session  of  1898,  extending  from 
20th  January  to  17th  March.  This  particular  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  was  of 
all  the  most  important,  and  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  final  decision  gave  to  its  delibera- 
tions corresponding  weight.  After  an  interval  of  11  weeks,  a  popular  vote  was  taken  in 
four    colonies,   viz.,    New  South  Wales,    Victoria,   Tasmania,    and    South   Australia. 
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Western  Australia  took  no  action,  and  Queensland  stood  aloof.     The  vote  was  a^ 
follows : — 


New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Soath 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Totals. 

For  Federation  as  drafted  ... 
Against     ,,            ,, 

71,596 
66,228 

100,520 
22,099 

35,800 
17,320 

11,797 
2,716 

219,712 
10M63 

Majority    ... 

5,867 

78,421 

18,480 

9,081 

111^9 

This  majority  in  New  South  Wales  being  legally  insufficient,  the  following  day  the 
Premier  (Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  P.C.)  telegraphed  to  the  other  Premiers,  inviting  them 
to  meet  in  conference  with  a  view  of  amending  the  Bill.  Queensland  fell  in  with  the 
suggestion.  On  22nd  January,  1899,  the  Premiers  of  the  six  colonies  met  at  Melbourne, 
and  as  a  result  seven  amendments  were  made  in  the  Bill.  This  step  was  virtually  the 
solvent  of  the  few  outstanding  difficulties  which  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
fundamental. 

4.  Adoption  and  Enactment  of  the  Constitution. — After  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
the  20th  June,  1899,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  referendum,  the  results  on  that 
day  being : — 


New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

1 

For  Federation... 
Against      ,, 

107,420 
82,741 

24,679 

162,653 
9,805 

65,990 
17,053 

13,437 
791 

38.488    !     377,968 
30.996    >      141,386 

1 

Majority  ... 

142  848 

48.937 

12,646 

7,492     1     236,602 

*' Never  before,"  say  Sir  John  Quick  and  Mr.  Garran,  "have  a  group  of  self- 
governing,  practically  independent  communities,  without  external  pressure  or  foreign 
complications  of  any  kind,  deliberately  chosen  of  their  own  free  will  to  put  aside  their 
provincial  jealousies  and  come  together  as  one  people,  from  a  simple  intellectual  and 
sentimental  conviction  of  the  folly  of  disunion  and  the  advantages  of  nationhood. 
The  States  of  America,  of  Switzerland,  of  Germany,  were  drawn  together  under  the 
shadow  of  war.  Even  the  Canadian  provinces  were  forced  to  unite  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  great  foreign  power.  But  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  the  fifth  great 
federation  of  the  world,  came  into  voluntary  being  through  a  deep  conviction  of  national 
unity." 

On  22nd  December,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain),  expressed  the  hope  that  a  delegation  of  the  federating  colonies  should  visit 
England,  when  the  Commonwealth  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  arranged  that  this  delegation  should  consist  of  Mr.  Edmvmd  Barton  (N.S.W.),  Mr. 
Alfred  Deakin  (Vic),  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston  (S.A.),  Sir  P.  O.  Fysh  (Tas.).  Mr.  S.  H. 
Parker  was  later  appointed  a  delegate  for  Western  Australia.  Modifications  having  been 
suggested  by  the  Imperial  Crown  Law  Oflice,  the  delegates  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  a  memorandum,  urging  the  passage  of  the  Bill  in  the  form  affirmed 
in  Australia.  While  the  matter  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  the  Agent- 
General,  was  appointed  a  delegate  for  New  Zealand.  The  position  of  Western  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter  was  well  considered,  and  after  a 
final  memorandimi  (4th  May)  from  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  replied  to  by  four 
of  the  delegates  (8th  May) ,  the  Commonwealth  Bill  was,  on  14th  May,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  second  reading  was  moved  on  21st  of  the  month,  and  the 
discussion  in  Committee  began  on  18th  June.     The  Roval  Assent  was  given  on  9th  Julv« 

1900.  '  n        ^     ' 
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On  Slst  July,  Western  Australia  had  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  federating,  the 
result  being: — 

For,  44,800;  against,  19,691 ;  majority  for,  26,109. 

On  the  21st  August,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  passed  addresses 
praying  that  that  State  might  be  included  as  an  '*  original  State*'  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  17th  September,  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  signed  the  proclamation 
declaring  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia,  should 
be  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth,  under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

This,  in  the  briefest  possible  outline,  is  the  story  of  the  laying  of  foundations  of 
Australian  nationhood,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  Century,  and  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  under  which  it  now  advances. 


§  2.  The  Creation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1.  The  Act. — It  seems  singularly  appropriate  that  the  first  Official  Year  Book  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  should  include  a  record  of  its  Constitution.  The  following 
is  the  Act  in  extenso : — 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  CONSTITUTION  ACT. 

63  A  64  VICT.,  CHAPTER  12. 
An  Act  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.     [9th  Jidy^  1900.] 

WHEREAS  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania,  humbly  rel3dng  on  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to 
unite  in  one  indissoluble  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby  established  : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  admission  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
other  Australasian  Colonies  and  possessions  of  the  Queen  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act. 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the  Queen  shall  extend  to  Her  Majesty's 
heirs  and  successors  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  declare 
by  proclamation  that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein  appointed,  not  being  later  than  one 
year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  and  also,  if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  have  agreed  thereto,  of  Western  Australia,  shall  be  united  in 
a  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  But  the 
Queen  may,  at  any  time  after  the  proclamation,  appoint  a  Gk)vemor-General  for  the 
Commonwealth . 

4.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  established,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  take  effect,  on  and  after  the  day  so  appointed.  But  the  Parliaments 
of  the  several  colonies  may  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  make  any  such  laws, 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  day  so  appointed,  ^  they  might  have  made  if  the 
Constitution  had  taken  effect  at  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

5.  This  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  binding  on  the  courts,  judges,  and  people  of  every  State  and  of 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State  ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  Conmion wealth  shall  be  in  force  on  all  British  ships,  the  Queen's 
ships  of  war  excepted,  whose  first  port  of  clearance  and  whose  port  of  destination  are  in 
the  Conmionwealth. 

6.  "  The  Commonwealth"  shall  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  established 
under  this  Act. 
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"The  States"  shall  mean  such  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia,  including  the 
northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  as  for  the  time  being  are  ports  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  and  such  colonies  or  territories  as  may  be  admitted  into  or  established  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  States ;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  called 
"a  State." 

"  Original  States**  shall  mean  such  States  as  are  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  at  its 
establishment. 

7.  The  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  Act  1885  is  hereby  repealed,  but  so  as  not  to 
affect  any  laws  piissed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  State  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  as  to  any  colony  not  being  a  State  by  the  Parliament  thereof. 

8.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Colonial  Boundaries  Act  1895  shall  not  apply 
to  any  colony  which  becomes  a  State  of  the  Conmionwealth ;  but  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  taken  to  be  a  self-governing  colony  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows : — 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 
This  Constitution  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

Chapter  I. — The  Parliament : —  ;  Chapter  III. — The  Judicature. 

Part  I. — General.  ;  Chapter  IV. — Finance  and  Trade. 

Part  n.—The  Senate.  Chapter  V.— The  States. 

Part  III. — The  House  of  Representatives.  I  Chapter  VI. — New  States. 

Part  rV. — ^Both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  Chapter  VII. — Miscellaneous. 

Part  V. — Powers  of  the  Parliament.  Chapter  VIII. — Alteration  of  the  Constitu- 

Chapter  II. — The  Executive  Government.  I           tion. 

The  Schedule. 


CHAPTER  I.— THE  PARLIAMENT. 
Pabt  I.— General. 

1.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Conmionwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, which  shall  consist  of  the  Queen,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  is  hereinafter  called  "The  Parliament,"  or  "The  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

2.  A  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Queen  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  representative 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  have  and  may  exercise  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  Queen's  pleasure,  but  subject  to  this  Constitution,  such  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Queen  as  Her  ^lajesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  him. 

3.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  fund  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  salary  of  the  Governor-General,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  the 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  shall  be  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  salary  of  a  Governor-General  shall  not  be  altered  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor-General  extend  and 
apply  to  the  Governor-General  f9r  the  time  being,  or  such  person  as  the  Queen  may 
appoint  to  administer  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  no  such  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  salary  froin  the  Conmionwealth  in  respect  of  any  other  office 
during  his  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such  times  for  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
Parliament  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time,  by  Proclamation  or 
otherwise,  prorogue  the  Parliament,  and  may  in  like  manner  dissolve  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

After  any  general  election  the  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  writs. 
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The  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
eetabliahment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Parliament  onoe  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that 
twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  one 
session  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next  session. 

Pabt  II.— The  Senate. 

7.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  senators  for  each  State,  directly  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  voting,  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  as  one  electorate. 

But  until  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides,  the  Parliament 
of  the  State  of  Queensland,  if  that  State  be  an  Original  State,  may  make  laws  dividing 
the  State  into  divisions  and  determining  the  number  of  senators  to  be  chosen  for  each 
division,  and  in  the  abeenoe  of  such  provision  the  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides  there  shall  be  six  senators  for  eaoh  Origfinal 
State.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of 
senators  for  each  State,  but  so  that  equal  representation  of  the  several  Original  States 
shall  be  maintained  and  that  no  Original  State  shall  have  less  than  six  senators. 

The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the  names  of  the  senators 
choeen  for  each  State  shall  be  certified  by  the  Governor  to  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  qualification  of  electors  of  senators  shall  be  in  each  State  that  which  is 
prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  or  by  the  Parliament,  as  the  qualification  for  electors  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  senators  each  elector 
shall  vote  only  once. 

9.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method 
of  choosing  senators,  but  so  that  the  method  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States.  Subject 
to  any  such  law,  the  Parliament  of  each  State  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method  of 
choosing  the  senators  for  that  State. 

The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  times  and  places  of 
elections  of  senators  for  the  State. 

10.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
in  force  in  eaoh  State,  for  the  time  being,  relating  to  elections  for  the  more  numerous 
House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  of 
senators  for  the  State. 

11.  The  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  despatch  of  business,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  any  State  to  provide  for  its  representation  in  the  Senate. 

13.  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for  elections  of  senators 
for  the  State.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Senate  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  proclamation  of  such  dissolution. 

13.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Senate  first  meets,  and  after  each  first  meeting  of 
the  Senate  following  a  dissolution  thereof,  the  Senate  shall  divide  the  senators  chosen  for 
each  State  into  two  classes,  as  nearly  equal  in  number  as  practicable ;  and  the  places  of 
the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  places  of  those  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  term  of  service  ;  and  afterwards  the  places  of  senators  shall  become 
vacant  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service. 

The  election  to  fill  vacant  places  shall  be  made  in  the  year  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  places  are  to  become  vacant. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator  shall  be  taken  to 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  day  of  his  election,  except  in  the  cases  of 
the  first  election  and  of  the  election  next  after  any  dissolution  of  the  Senate,  when  it 
Rhall  be  taken  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

14.  Whenever  the  number  of  senators  for  a  State  is  increased  or  diminished,  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  such  provision  for  the  vacating  of  the  places 
of  senators  for  the  State  as  it  deems  necessary  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  rotation. 

15.  If  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes  vacant  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  for  which  he  was  chosen  shall,  sitting  and 
voting  together,  choose  a  person  to  hold  the  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  teiqn,  or     . 
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until  the  electicm  of  a  suooessor  as  hereinafter  provided,  whichever  first  happens.  But  if 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  when  the  vacancy 
is  notified,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof, 
may  appoint  a  person  to  hold  the  place  until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  or  until  the  election  of  a 
successor,  whichever  first  happens. 

At  the  next  general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  at  the 
next  election  of  senators  for  the  State,  whichever  first  happens,  a  suooessor  shall,  if  the 
term  has  not  then  expired,  be  chosen  to  hold  the  place  from  the  date  of  his  election  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term. 

The  name  of  any  senator  so  chosen  or  appointed  shall  be  certified  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  the  Governor-General. 

16.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

17.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose 
a  senator  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  as  often  as  the  office  of  President 
becomes  vacant  the  Senate  shall  again  choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President. 

The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  senator.  He  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may  resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by 
writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

18.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may  choose  a  senator 
to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing  addressed  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Governor- 
General  if  there  is  no  President  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth, 
resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become  vacant. 

20.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive  months  of  any 
session  of  the  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  fails  to  attend  the 
Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if  there  is  no 
President  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Conmionwealth  the  Governor-General, 
shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the 
vacancy  has  happened. 

22.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  President  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  a  vote ; 
and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question  shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

PART  III.— THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

24.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  directly  chosen  by 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of  such  members  shall  be,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  twice  the  number  of  the  senators. 

The  number  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
be  determined,  whenever  necessary,  in  the  following  manner : — 

(i.)  A  quota  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
twice  the  number  of  the  senators : 

(ii.)  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  quota;  and  if  on  such  division 
there  is  a  remainder  greater  than  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  member 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  State. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least  shall  be  chosen 
in  each  Original  State. 
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35.  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  section,  if  by  the  law  of  any  State  all  persons  of  any 
nee  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  of  the 
Commonwealth,  persons  of  that  race  resident  in  that  State  shall  not  be  counted. 

36.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  twenty-four,  the  number  of  members  to  be 
chosen  in  each  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows : — 

...       6 
...      5 

the  nimibers  shall   be  as 


New  South  Wales 

...     28 

South  Australia ... 

Victoria 

...     20 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

...       8 

Provided  that   if  Western 

Australia  is  an 

Original   State,  the 

foUows:— 

New  South  Wales 

...     26 

South  Australia... 

Victoria 

...     23 

Western  Australia 

Queensland 

...       9 

...  7 
...  5 
...       6 

27.  Subject  to  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

28.  Every  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  years  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides,  the  Parliament 
of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions  in  each  State  for  which 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  to 
be  chosen  for  each  division.  A  division  shall  not  be  formed  out  of  parts  of  different 
States. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of  electors  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  in  each  State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  as  the  qualification  of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  State ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

31.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating  to  elections  for  the  more  numerous 
House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  to  elections  in 
Uie  State  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

32.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for  general 
elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within  ten  days  from  the 
expiry  of  a  House  of  Representatives  or  from  the  proclamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Speaker  shall 
issue  his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if  there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is 
absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  issue  the  writ. 

34.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  be  an  elector 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  a  person  qualified  to  become  such  elector,  and  must  have  been  for  three 
years  at  the  least  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
existing  at  the  time  when  he  is  chosen : 

(ii.)  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  either  natural-bom  or  for  at  least  five 
years  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  a  colony  which 
has  become  or  becomes  a  State,  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

35.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any 
other  business,  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  often  as  the^ 
oiBce  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the  House  shall  agiiin  choose  a  member  to  be  the 
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The  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  He  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  or  he  may  resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by 
writing  addressed  to  the  Giovemor-General. 

36.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
choose  a  member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

87.  A  member  may  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the  Governor-General 
if  there  is  no  Speaker  or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his 
place,  which  thereupon  shall  become  vacant. 

^  38.  The  place  of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive  months  of  any 
session  of  the  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of  the  House,  fails  to  attend  the 
House. 

39.  Until  the  Parliament  othen\'ise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  th^  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

40.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  shall  not  vote  unless  the 
numbers  are  equal,  and  then  he  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

PART  IV.— Both  Houses  of  the  Parliament. 

41.  No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  a  right  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  more 
numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State  shall,  while  the  right  continues,  be 
prevented  by  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth  from  voting  at  elections  for  either  House  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 

42.  Every  senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  before 
taking  his  seat  make  and  subscribe  before  the  Governor-General,  or  some  person 
authorised  by  him,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Constitution. 

48.  A  member  of  either  House  of  the  Parliament  shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen 
or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  other  House. 

44.  Any  person  who — 

(i.)  Is  under  any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  a 
foreign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  or  entitled  to  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  power :  or 
(ii.)  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  imder  sentence,  or  subject 
to  be  sentenced,  for  any  ofience  punishable  under  the  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  of  the  State  by  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer :  or 
(iii.)  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent :  or 

(iv.)  Holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  any  pension  payable  during  the 

pleasure  of  the  Crown  out  of  any  of  the  revenues  of  the  Conmionwealth :  or 

(v.)  Has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement  with   the 

Public  Ser\'ice  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  than  as  a  member  and  in 

common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incorporated  company  consisting  of 

more  than  twenty-five  persons  : 

shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  a  member  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 

But  sub-section  iv.  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  any  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  of 
State  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  for  a  State,  or  to  the 
receipt  of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension  by  any  person  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Queen's 
navy  or  army,  or  to  the  receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  by  any  person  whose  8er\'ices  are  not  wholly  employed  by 
the  Conmionwealth. 

45.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

(i.)  Becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding 

section  :  or 
(ii.)  Takes  the  benefit,  whether  by  assignment,  composition,  or  otherwise,  of  any 
law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors  :  or 
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(iii.)  Directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees  to  take  any  fee  or  honorarium  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  services  rendered  in  the  Parliament 
to  any  person  or  State  : 
his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant* 

46.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  person  declared  by  this  Constitu- 
tion to  be  incapable  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall,  for  ever>'  day  on  which  he  so  sits,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
to  any  person  who  sues  for  it  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

47.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  question  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  senator  or  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  respecting  a  vacancy 
in  either  House  of  the  Parliament,  and  any  question  of  a  disputed  election  to  either 
House,  shall  be  determined  by  the  House  in  which  the  question  arises. 

48.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  each  senator  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  he  takes  his  seat. 

49.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  of  the  members  and  the  committees  of  each  House,  shall  be  such  as 
are  declared  by  the  Parliament,  and  until  declared  shall  be  those  of  the  Conunons  House 
of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  members  and  committees,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

50.  Each  House  of  the  Parliament  may  make  rules  and  orders  with  respect  to — 

(i.)  The  mode  in  which  its  powers,  privileges,  and  inmiimities  may  be  exercised 

and  upheld : 
(ii.)  The  order  and  conduct  of  its  business  and  proceedings  either  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  other  House. 

Part  v.— Powers  op  the  Parliament. 

51.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  with  respect  to  : — 

(i.)  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States : 
(ii.)  Taxation  ;  but  so  as  not  to  discrimindte  between  States  or  parts  of  States  : 
(iii.)  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but  so  that  such  bounties  shall 

be  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  : 
(iv.)  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
(v.)  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services  : 
(vi.)  The  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  sevend 

States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute  and  maintain  the  laws  of 

the  Commonwealth : 
(vii.)  Lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons  and  buoys  : 
(viii.)  Astronomioal  and  meteorological  observations : 
(ix.)  Quarantine :   - 

(x.)  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits : 
(xi.)  Census  and  statistics : 
(xii.)  Currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender  : 
(xiii.)  Banking,  other  than  State  banking  ;  also  State  banking  extending  beyond  the 

limits  of  the  State  concerned,  the  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of 

paper  money : 
(xiv.)  Insurance,  other  than  Stiite  insurance;  also  State  insurance  extending  beyond 

the  limits  of  the  State  concerned : 
(xv.)  Weights  and  measures : 
(x\-i.)  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissoiVnotes : 
(xvii.)  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency: 
•   (xviii.)  CopjTights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,  and  trade  marks: 
(xix.)  Naturalization  and  aliens : 
(xx.)  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  financial  corporations  formed  within  the 

limits  of  the  Conmionwealth : 


(xxi.)  Marriage:  ^ 
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(xxii.)  Divoroe  and  matrimonial  causes;  and  in  relation  thereto,  parental  rights,  and 

the  custody  and  guardianship  of  infants : 
(xxiii.)  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions: 
(xxiv.)  The  service  and  execution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  civil  and 

criminal  process  and  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  the  States : 
(xxv.)  The  recognition  throughout  the  Conmionwealth  of  the  laws,  the  public  Acts 

and  records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States : 
(xxvi.)  The  people  of  any  race,  other  than  the  aboriginal  race  in  any  State,  for  whom 

it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special  laws : 
(xxvii.)  Immigration  and  emigration : 
(xxviii.)  The  influx  of  criminals: 
(xxix.)  External  affairs : 

(xxx.)  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands  of  the  PaM^fic : 
(xxxi.)  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any  State  or  person  for  any 

purpose  in  respect  of  which  the  Parliament  has  power  to  make  laws : 
(xxxii.)  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  for  the  naval  and  military 

purposes  of  the  Commonwealth : 
(xxxiii.)  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any  railways  of  the  State  on 

terms  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State : 
(xxxiv.)  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State  with  the  consent  of  that 

State: 
(xxxv.)  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  pravention  and  settlement  of  industrial 

disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State : 
(xxxvi.)  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Constitution  makes  provision  until   the 

Parliament  otherwise  provides : 
(xxxvii.)  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Parliament 

or  Parliaments  of  any  State  or  States,  but  so  that  the  law  shall  extend  only 

to  States  by  whose  Parliaments  the  matter  is  referred,  or  which  afterwards 

adopt  the  law : 
(xxxviii.)  The  exercise  within  the  Conunon wealth,  at  the  request  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States  directly  concerned,  of  any  power 

which  can  at  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  be  exercised  only  by 

the  Parliament  of  the   United   Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal   Council  of 

Australasia : 
(xxxix.)  Matters  incidental  to  the  execution  of  any  power  vested  by  this  Constitution 

in  the  Parliament  or  in  either  House  thereof,  or  in  the  Government  of  the 

Conmionwealth,  or  in  the  Federal  Judicature,  or  in  any  department  or 

officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

52.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  exclusive  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  with  respect  to — 

(i.)  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  places  acquired  by  the 

Commonwealth  for  public  purposes : 
(ii.)  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  the  public  service  the  control  of  which 
is  by  this  Constitution  transferred  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth : 
(iii.)  Other  matters  declared  by  this  Constitution  to  be  within  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  Parliament. 

63.  Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing  taxation,  shall  not 
originate  in  the  Senate.  But  a  proposed  law  shall  not  be  taken  to  appropriate  revenue 
or  moneys,  or  to  impose  taxation,  by  reason  only  of  its  containing  provisions  for  the 
imposition  or  appropriation  of  fines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties,  or  for  the  demand  or 
payment  or  appropriation  of  fees  for  licenses,  or  fees  for  services  under  the  proposed  law. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or  proposed  laws 
appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any  proposed  charge 
or  burden  on  the  people.  ^-^  ^ 
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The  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  to  the  House  of  Representatives  any  proposed 
law  which  the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by  message,  the  omission  or  amend- 
ment of  any  items  or  provisions  therein.  And  the  House  of  Representatives  may,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  make  any  of  such  omissions  or  amendments,  with  or  without  modifications. 

£zoept  as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws. 

54.  The  proposed  law  which  appropriates  revenue  or  monejrs  for  the  ordinary  annual 
services  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  such  appropriations. 

55.  Iaws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  the  imposition  of  taxation,  and 
any  provision  therein  dealing  with  any  other  matter  shall  be  of  no  efiect. 

Laws  imposing  taxation,  except  laws  imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  shall 
deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only ;  but  laws  imposing  duties  of  customs  shall  deal 
with  duties  of  customs  only,  and  laws  imposing  duties  of  excise  shall  deal  with  duties  of 
excise  only. 

56.  A  vote,  resolution,  or  proposed  law  for  the  appropriation  of  revenue  or  moneys 
shall  not  be  passed  unless  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  has  in  the  same  sesnon  been 
recommended  by  message  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  House  in  which  the  proposal 
originated. 

57.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  passes  any  proposed  law,  and  the  Senate  rejects 
or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  same  or  the  next  session,  again  passes  the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made,  suggested  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  dissolve  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take  place  within  six 
months  before  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  effluxion  of  time. 

If  after  such  dissolution  the  House  of  Representatives  again  passes  the  proposed 
law,  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been  made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a 
joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  shall  vote  together 
upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  upon  amend- 
ments, if  any,  which  have  been  made  therein  by  one  House  and  not  agreed  to  by  the 
other,  and  any  such  amendments  which  are  affirmed  hy  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  taken  to 
have  been  carried,  and  if  the  proposed  law,  with  the  amendments,  if  any,  so  carried  is 
affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Parliament,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

58.  When  a  proposed  law  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  is  presented  to 
the  Govemor-Gteneral  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall  declare,  according  to  his  discretion, 
but  subject  to  this  Constitution,  that  he  assents  in  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  he  with- 
holds assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  law  for  the  Queen's  ffleasure. 

The  Governor-General  may  return  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated  any  proposed 
law  so  presented  to  him,  and  may  transmit  therewith  any  amendments  which  he  may 
recommend,  and  the  Houses  may  deal  with  the  recommendation. 

59.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the  Governor-General's 
assent,  and  such  disallowance  on  being  made  known  by  the  Governor-General  by  speech 
or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  shall  annul  the 
law  from  the  day  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  knoA^-n. 

GO.  A  proposed  law  reserved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have  any  force  unless 
and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  Queen's  assent  the  Governor-General  makes  known,  by  speech  or  message 
to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  that  it  has  received  the 
Queen's  assent.  ^-^  -. 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE   EXECUTIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

61.  The  executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Queen  and  is 
exercisable  by  the  Governor-Qeneral  as  the  Queen's  representative,  and  extends  to  the 
execution  and  maintenance  of  this  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

62.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Executive  Council  to  advise  the  Governor-General  in 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
and  summoned  by  the  Governor-General  and  sworn  as  Executive  Councillors,  and  shall 
hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

63.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  referring  to  the  Gk>vemor-G^neral  in  Council 
shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Governor-General  acting  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council. 

64.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  such  departments  of 
State  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  establish. 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General.  They 
shall  be  members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council,  and  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers 
of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  first  general  election  no  Minister  of  State  shall  hold  office  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months  unless  he  is  or  becomes  a  senator  or  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

66.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Ministers  of  State  shall  not  exceed 
seven  in  number,  and  shall  hold  such  offices  as  the  Parliament  prescribes,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  provision,  as  the  Governor-General  directs. 

66.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fimd  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  an  annual  sum  which ^ 
until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year^ 

67.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
other  officers  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shaU  be  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  unless  the  appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  or  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  some  other  authority. 

68.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
vested  in  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's  representative. 

69.  On  a  date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conmion wealth  the  following  departments  of  the  public  service  in  each  State 
shall  become  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth : — 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones :    I    Lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  and  buoys  i 
Naval  and  military  defence :  I    Quarantine. 

But  the  departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall  become  transferred 
to  the  Commonwealth  on  its  establishment. 

70.  In  respect  of  matters  which,  under  this  Constitution,  pass  to  the  Executive 
Govenmient  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  powers  and  functions  which  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  vested  in  the  Governor  of  a  Colony,  or  in  the  Governor  of  a 
Colony  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  a  Colony,  shall 
vest  in  the  Governor-General,  or  in  the  Governor-Gkneral  in  Council,  or  in  the  authority 
exercising  similar  powers  under  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  case  requires. 


CHAPTER  III.— THE   JUDICATURE. 

71.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  in  such  other  federal  courts  as  the 
Parliament  creates,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  it  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The 
High  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not  less  than 
two,  as  the  Parliament  prescribes. 

72.  The  Justices  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  created  by  the 
Parliament — 

(i.)  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council: 

(ii.)  Shall  not  be  removed  except  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an 
address  from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  in  the  same  session,  praying 
for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity : 
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(iii.)  Shall  reoeive  such  remuneration  as  the  Parliament  may  fix;  but  the  remune- 
ration shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  oontinuanoe  in  office. 

78.  The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions  and  subject  to 
-such  regulations  as  the  Parliament  preeqribes,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  all 
jodgments,  decrees,  orders,  and  sentences — 

(i.)  Of  any  Justice  or  Justices  exercising  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  High 

Court : 
(ii.)  Of  any  other  federal  court,  or  court  exercising  federal  jurisdiction;  or  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  any  State,  or  of  any  other  court  of  any  State  from  which 

at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen 

in  Council : 
(iii.)  Of  the  Interstate  Commission,  but  as  to  questions  of  law  only : 

and  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

But  no  exception  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Parliament  shall  prevent  the  High 
Court  from  hearing  and  determining  any  appeal  frcmi  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  in 
any  matter  in  which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  from 
such  Supreme  Court  to  the  Queen  in  Coimcil. 

Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  conditions  of  and  restrictions  on 
appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  States  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  from  them  to  the  High  Court. 

74.  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  of  any  State  or  States,  or  as  to 
the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  any  two  or  more  States,  unless  the 
High  Court  shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Coimcil. 

The  High  Court  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special  reason  the  certificate 
should  be  granted,  and  thereupon  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Coimcil  on  the 
question  without  further  leave. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  this  Constitution  shall  not  impair  any  right 
which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise  by  virtue  of  Her  Royal  prerogative  to  grant 
special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  Her  Majesty  in  Coimcil.  The  Parliament 
may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  asked,  but  proposed 
laws  containing  any  such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure. 

75.  In  all  matters — 

(i.)  Arising  under  any  treaty : 

(ii.)  Affecting  consuls  or  other  representatives  of  other  countries : 
(iii.)  In  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being  sued  on  behalf  of  the 

Conmion wealth,  is  a  party : 
(iv.)  Between  States,  or  between  residents  of  different  States,  or  between  a  State 

and  a  resident  of  another  State : 
(v.)  In  which  a  writ  of  Mandamus  or  prohibition   or  an   injunction  is  sought 
against  an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth : 
the  High  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

76.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  conferring  original  jurisdiction  on  the  High 
Court  in  any  matter — 

(i.)  Arising  under  this  Constitution,  or  involving  its  interpretation: 
(ii.)  Arising  under  any  laws  made  by  the  Parliament : 
(iii.)  Of  Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction : 

(iv.)  Relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  claimed  under  the  laws  of  different 
States. 

77.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections  the 
Parliament  may  make  laws — 


(i.)  Defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  court  other  than  the  High  Cou 
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(ii.)  Defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiotion  of  any  federal  court  shall  be 
exclusive  of  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  invested  in  the  courts  of  the 
States: 
(iii.)  Investing  any  court  of  a  State  with^  federal  jurisdiction. 

78.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  conferring  rights  to  proceed  against  the 
Conunonwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  of  matters  within  the  limits  of  the  judicial  power. 

79.  The  federal  jurisdiction  of  any  court  may  be  exercised  by  such  number  of  judges 
as  the  Parliament  prescribes. 

80.  The  trial  on  indictment  of  any  offence  against  any  law  of  the  Conmionwealth 
shall  be  by  jury,  and  every  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  offence  waii 
committed,  and  if  the  offence  was  not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  held 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Parliament  prescribes. 


CHAPTER  IV,— FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 

81.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities 
imposed  by  this  Constitution. 

82.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  management,  and 
receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  form  the  first  charge  thereon ;  and  the 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth. 

88.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  except  under 
appropriation  made  by  law. 

But  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  draw  from  the  Treasury  and  expend  such  moneys  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any  department  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  for  the  holding  of  the  first  elections  for  the  Parliament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  becomes  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall  become  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  imless 
he  is  appointed  to  some  other  office  of  equal  emolument  in  the  public  service  of  the  State, 
be  entited  to  receive  from  the  State  any  pension,  gratuity,  or  other  compensation,  payable 
under  the  law  of  the  State  on  the  abolition  of  his  office. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  preserve 
all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  from  office  at  the  time, 
and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance,  which  would  be  permitted  by  the  law  of  the 
State  if  his  service  with  the  Commonwealth  were  a  continuation  of  his  service  with  the 
State.  Such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Commonwealth  : 
but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  a  part  thereof,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
proportion  which  his  term  of  service  with  the  State  bears  to  his  whole  term  of  service,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation  his  salary  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Any  officer  who  is,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Conunonwealth,  in  the  public  ser\ice 
of  the  State,  and  who  is,  by  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  thereof,  transferred  to  the  public  service  of  the  Conmion wealth, 
shall  have  the  same  rights  as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  a  department  transferred  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

86.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  is  transferred  to  the 
( Commonwealth — 

(i.)  All  property  of  the  State  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  connexion  with  the 
department,  shall  become  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  departments  controUing  customs  and  excise  and  bounties,  for  such 
time  only  as  the  Gk)vemor-General  in  Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary  i 
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{iL)  The  Commonwealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind  used, 
hut  not  exclusively  used  in  connexion  with  the  department ;    the  value 
thereof  shall,  if  no  agreement  can  be  made,  be  ascertained  in,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  land,  or  of  an  interest  in  land, 
taken  by  the  State  for  public  purposes  is  ascertained  under  the  law  of  the 
State  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
(iii.)3The  Commonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  the  value  of  any  property 
passing  to  the  Commonwealth  under  this  section  :  if  no  agreement  can  be 
made  as  to  the  mode  of  compensation,  it  shall  be  determined  under  laws  to 
be  made  by  the  Parliament : 
Uv.)  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  assume  the  current 
obligations  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  department  transferred. 
86.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and  control  of  duties 
of  customs  and  of  .excise,  and  the  control  of  the  payment  of  bounties,  shall  pass  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth, 

67.  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Common- 
wealth from  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise  not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied 
annually  by  the  Commonwealth  towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balance  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution,  be  paid  to  the  several  States, 
or  ^applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  of  the  several  States  taken  over  by 
the*  Commonwealth . 

68.  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

89.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

(i.)  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revenues  collected  therein 

by  the  Commonwealth, 
(ii.)  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — 

(a)  The  expenditure  therein  of  the  Commonwealth  incurred  solely  for  the 

maintenance  or  continuance,  as  at  the  time  of  transfer,  of  any  depart- 
ment transferred  from  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth ; 

(b)  The  proportion  of  the  State,  according  to  the  number  of  its  people,  in  the 

other  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth, 
(iii.)  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month  the  balance  (if 
any)  in  ^vour  of  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
to  impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant  bounties  on  the  production  or 
export  of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the  several  States  impos- 
ing duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering  bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of 
goods,  flhaU  cease  to  have  effect,  but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  any  such  bounty  law- 
fully jDBde  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  State  shall  be  taken  to 
be  good  if  made  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  not  otherwise. 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  any  aid  to  or 
bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from  granting,  with  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  the  P&rliament  of  the  Commonwealth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid 
to  or  bounty  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods. 

92.  On  the  imposition  of  imiform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  commerce,  and  inter- 
course among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean  navigation, 
shall  be  absolutely  free. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported  before  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  State,  or  into  any  Colony  which,  whilst 
Uie  goods  remain  therein,  becomes  a  State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State 
within  two  years  after  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on 
the  importation  of  such  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  less  any  duty  paid  in  respect  of 
the  goods  on  their  importation. 
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98.  During  the  fir^t  five  years  after  the  Imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs, 
and  thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides — 

(i.)  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State  and  after- 
wards passing  into  another  State  for  consumption,  and  the  duties  of  excise 
paid  on  goods  produced  or  manu&M)tured  in  a  State  and  afterwards  passing 
into  another  State  for  consumption,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected 
not  in  the  former  but  in  the  latter  State : 
(ii.)  Subject  to  the  last  sub-section,  the  Commonwealth  shall  credit  revenue,  debit 
expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several  States  as  prescribed  for  the 
period  preceding  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs. 

94.  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customjs,  the  Parlia- 
ment may  provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the  monthly  payment  to  the 
several  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the  Comntonwealth. 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  of 
Western  Australia,  if  that  State  be  an  original  State,  may,  during  the  first  five  years 
after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods 
passing  into  that  State  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

But  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the  first  of  such 
years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at 
the  imposition  of  imiform  duties,  and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  of  such  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of 
such  latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fifth  year  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under  this  section  is 
higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  importation  of  the  like 
goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

96.  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Parliament  may  grant  financial 
assistance  to  any  State  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parliament  thinks  fit. 

97.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  laws  in  force  in  any  Colony  which 
has  become  or  becomes  a  State  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  on  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony,  and  the  review  and  audit  of  such 
receipt  and  expenditure,  shall  apply  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  account  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  the  Government  or  an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned 
whenever  the  Colony,  or  the  Government  or  an  officer  of  the  Colony,  is  mentioned. 

98.  The  power  of  the  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce 
extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of  any  State. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade,  commerce,  or 
revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof  over  another  State  or  any  part 
thereof. 

100.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or  commerce, 
abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters 
of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

101.  There  shall  be  an  Interstate  CommiHsion,  with  such  powers  of  adjudication  and 
administration  as  the  Parliament  deems  necessary  for  the  execution  and  maintenance, 
within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  of  all  laws  made  thereunder. 

102.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  trade  or  commerce  forbid,  as  to 
railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any  State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted 
under  a  State,  if  such  preference  or  discrimination  is  undue  and  imreasonable,  or  unjust 
to  any  State  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  inciured  by  any  State 
in  connexion  with  the  construction  iind  maintenance  of  its  railways.  But  no  preference 
or  discrimination  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  un- 
reasonable, or  imjust  to  any  State,  unless  ho  adjudged  by  the  Interstate  Commission. 
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103.  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmi8sion — 

(i.)  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 

(ii.)  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within  that  time  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliav- 
ment  in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved 
misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 
(iii.)  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Parliament  may  fix  ;  but  such  re- 
muneration shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

104.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for  carriage  of  goods 
upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  if  the  rate  is  deemed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
misBion  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate 
applies  equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State  from  other 
States. 

105.  The  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public  debts  as  existing  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  proportion  thereof  according  to  the 
respeotive  numbers  of  their  people  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  may  convert,  renew,  or  consolidate  such  debts,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  the  States 
shi^  indemnify  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  debts  taken  over,  and  thereafter  the 
interest  payable  in  respect  of  the  debts  shall  be  deducted  and  retained  from  the  portions 
of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States,  or  if  such 
surplus  is  insufficient,  or  if  there  is  no  surplus*  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole  amount 
shall  be  paid  by  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  v.— THE  STATES. 

106.  The  Constitution  of  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  subject  to  this  Consti- 
tution, continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or 
establishment  of  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State. 

107.  Every  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  Colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a 
State,  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this  Constitution  exclusively  vested  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  withdrawn  from  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  continue  as  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the 
State,  as  the  case  may  be. 

108.  Every  law  in  force  in  a  Colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State,  and 
relating  to  any  matter  within  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall, 
subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  in  force  in  the  State:  and,  until  provision  is  made 
in  that  behalf  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament  of  the  State 
shall  have  such  powers  of  alteration  and  of  repeal  in  respect  of  any  such  law  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  Colony  had  until  the  Colony  became  a  State. 

109.  When  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency,  be  invalid. 

110.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of  a  State  extend 
and  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  the  State,  or  other  chief  executive  officer 
or  administrator  of  the  Government  of  the  State. 

111.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  surrender  any  part  of  the  State  to  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  upon  such  surrender,  and  the  aco3ptance  thereof  by  the  Common- 
wealth, such  part  of  the  State  shall  become  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

112.  After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  a  State  may  levy  on 
imports  or  exports,  or  on  goods  passing  into  or  out  of  the  SUitc,  such  charges  as  may  be 
neoessary  for  executing  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State;  but  the  net  produce  of  all 
charges  so  levied  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  any  such  inspection 
laws  may  be  annulled  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 

118.  All  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquids  passing  into  any  State  or 
ramaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
^  State  as  if  such  liquids  had  been  produced  in  the  State. 
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114.  A  State  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth, 
raise  or  maintain  any  naval  or  military  force,  or  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  impose  any  tax  on 
property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  a  State. 

115.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  ooin  a 
legal  tender  in,  payment  of  debts. 

116.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any  religion,  or 
for  imposing  any  religious  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion, 
and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

117.  A  subject  of  the  Queen,  resident  in  any  State,  shall  not  be  subject  in  any  other 
State  to  any  disability  or  discrimination  which  would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  him 
if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Queen  resident  in  such  other  State. 

118.  Full  &kith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  the  Conunonwealth,  to  the 
laws,  the  public  Acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  State. 

119.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pitotect  every  State  against  invaraon  and,  on  the 
application  of  the  Executive  Oovemment  of  the  State,  against  domestic  violence. 

120.  Every  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  in  its  prisons  of  per8<»i8 
accused  or  oonvi(^»d  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  such  offences,  and  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  make  laws  to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 


CHAPTER   VI.— NEW   STATES. 

121.  The  Parliament  may  admit  to  the  Commonwealth  or  establish  new  States,  and 
may  upon  such  admission  or  establishment  make  or  impose  such  terms  and  conditions, 
including  the  extent  of  representation  in  either  House  of  the  Parliament,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

122.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  government  of  any  territory  surrendered 
by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  territory  placed  by  the 
Queen  under  the  authority  of  and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  allow  the  representation  of  such  territory  in  either 
House  of  the  Parliament  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms  which  it  thinks  fit. 

123.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  a  State,  and  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  voting 
upon  the  question,  increase,  diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  may,  with  the  like  consent,  make 
provision  respecting  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or  alteration 
of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  affected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  a  State,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  a  new  State  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  States  affected. 


CHAPTER  VII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

126.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Parliament,  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  have  been  granted  to  or  acquired 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  vested  in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  be  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles,  and 
such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  lands  shall  be  granted  to  the  Common- 
wealth without  any  payment  therefor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

126.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  any  person,  or  any 
persons  jointly  or  severally,  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies  within  any  partpf  the  Common - 
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wealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Oovemor-Qeneral 
sQoh  powers  and  functions  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  as  he  thinks  fit  to  assign  to  such 
deputy  or  deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the  Qusen ; 
bat  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect  the  exercise  by  the 
Qovcmor-General  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

127.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State  or 
olher  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  aboriginal  natives  shall  not  be  counted. 


CHAPTER  Vni.— alteration  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  proposed  law  for  the  altemtion  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  each  House  of  the  Parliament,  and  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months  after 
its  passage  through  both  Houses  the  proposed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  each  State  to 
the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  if  either  House  passes  any  such  proposed  law  by  an  absolute  majority,  and  the 
other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the 
first-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  first- 
Qientioned  House  in  the  same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  by  an 
absolute  majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  been  made  or  agreed  to  by 
the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  parses  it  with  any 
amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned  House  wiU  not  agree,  the  Oovemor-General 
may  submit  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either 
with  or  without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  to  the  electors 
in  each  State  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors  the  vote  shaU  be  taken  in  such 
manner  as  the  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the  qualification  of  electors  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  becomes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  only 
one-half  the  electors  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  biw  shall  be  counted  in*  any 
State  in  which  adult  suffrage  prevaUs. 

And  if  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  approve  the 
proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  also  approve  the  proposed  law, 
it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any  State  in  either 
Qouse  of  the  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  nimiber  of  representatives  of  a  State  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing,  diminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limits  of 
the  State,  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation 
thereto,  shall  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State  approve 
the  proposed  law. 


SCHEDULE. 

Oath. 

I,  A.B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors  according  to  law.     SO  HELP  MB  GOD  ! 

AFFIRMATION. 

I,  A.B.f  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  afiirm  and  declare  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors  according 
to  law. 

(Note. — The  nam$  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  time  being  vt  to  be  substituted  from  time  to  time.)    ^-^  ^ 
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2.  The  Royal  Proclamatloa.— The  preceding  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  9th 
.July,  1900.  This  made  it  lawful  (see  Sec.  3)  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Australia  should 
he  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth.  This  proclamation,  made  on  the  17th  September. 
190Q,  constituted  the  Commonwealth  as  from  the  Ist  January.  1901  :  it  reads  as  follows: — 

BY  THE  QUEEN. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed)     VICTORIA  R. 

WHEREAS  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Years  of  Our  Reign  intituled,  '*  An  Act  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia^''*  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation,  that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein 
appointed,  not  being  later  than  One  Year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania^  and 
also,  if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Western  Australia  have  agreed 
thereto,  of  Western  Australia,  shall  be  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth 
under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

And  whereas  We  are  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Western  Australia  have 
agreed  thereto  accordingly. 

We  therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  have  thought  fit 
to  issue  this  Our  Royal  Proclamation,  and  Wc  do  hereby  declare  that  on  and  after 
the  First  day  of  January  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one,  the  people  of  Nexr 
SotUh  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia  Shall  be  united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Balmoral  this  Seventeeuth  day  of  September,  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Year  of 
Our  Reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 


§  3.  Commonwealth  Les:islation. 

1.  The  Commonwealth  Parliaments.— The  first  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  convened  by  proclamation  dated  29th  April,  1901,  by  His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  P.C,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G..  G.C.V.O.,  Governor-General.  It  was  opened 
on  9th  Majr,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  CornwaU  and  York,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.V.O., 
who  had  been  sent  to  Australia  for  that  purpose  by  His  Majesty  the  King ;  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  Barton,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  being  Prime  Minister.  It  was  dissolved 
23rd  November,  1908.  The  second  Parliament  was  convened  on  2nd  March,  1904,  by 
His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Northcote,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B. ;  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Deakin  being  Prime  Minister.  The  third  session  closed  on  12th  October,  1906, 
and  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  8th  November,  1906.  The  third  Parliament  was 
convened  on  the  20th  February,  1907,  and  met  on  that  day  and  the  following  day  only. 
It  was  prorogued  on  22nd  February,  the  prorogation  eventuaUy  extending  to  13th  July, 
1907,  on  which  day  the  second  session  commenced.  The  Debates  of  these  Parliaments 
will  be  found  in  Volumes  1.  to  XXXV..  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  as  follows : — 

First  Parliament,      1st  Session  Vols.  I.  to        XII.,  pp.  1  to  16,744. 


„              „             2nd  Session 

XIII. 

„    xvn.,  , 

,    1  „     6,440. 

Second  Parliament,  1st  Session 

XVIII.  , 

,,     XXIV.,   , 

,    1  „    8,618. 

„              „             2nd  Session                 „ 

XXV.  . 

,      XXX.,   . 

,    1  M     7,461. 

3rd  Session 

XXXI.  , 

„   XXXV..   , 

,    1  „     6,491. 

Third  Parliament,  ist  and  2nd  Sessions  „ 

XXXVI. 

r 

->^                T 
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2.  The  Seyeral  Admlnistnilloiis.— The  following  tabnlftr  statements  shew  the 
names  of  the  several  Govemors-Greneral,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ministries  which 
have  directed  the  administiation  of  the  afEairs  of  the  Oommonwealth  since  its  creation : — 

(a)    GOVEKNOKS-GBNBBAL. 

Rt.   Hon.   Earl  op  HOPBTOUN,  P.O.,   K.T.,  G.C.M.G.  G.C.V.O.     Sworn   Ist. 

January,  190i ;  recalled  9th  May,  1902.  left  Melhoome  2nd  Jnly^l903. 
Rt.    Hon.    HALLAM    BARON    Tennyson,    G.C.M.G.    (Act.     Governor-General). 

Sworn  17th  Jidy,  1902. 
Rt.   Hon.   HALLAM  BARON   TENNYSON,  G.C.M.G.   (Governor-Qenexal).     Swofn 

9th  January,  1908  ;  recalled  2l8t  January,  1904. 
Rt.    Hon.    HENRY   STAFFORD,  BARON  NORTHOOTB,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I. E.,  C.B. 

Sworn  2l8t  January,  1904. 

(b)  BARTON  ADMINISTRATION.     Ist  January,  1901,  to  24th  September,  1908. 

DBPABTMBNTS.  MINI8TBB8. 

Eztemftl  Affairs     Rt.  Hon.  Sm  Edmund  Babton,  P.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C. 

Attomey-Oener&l Hon.  AiiFRBD  Deakin. 

j  Hon.  Sm  WiLiiiAX  John  Ltnb,  K.O.M.G.  (to  ll/8/X)B). 
Home  Affairs  \^^  ^^^  0^^  j^^^  Forrebt.  P.C,  G.C.M.G.  (from  nl8l*QBk 

Treasury       Rt.Hon.  SibGeobok  Tubnbr,  P.C,  K.C.M.G. 

(Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Cameron  KiN08T0N,P.C.,  K.C.  (resigned  a4/7/'06) 
Trade  and  Customfl  \  ^on.  Sir  Wimjam  John  Lyne,  K.C.M.G..  (from  U/fi/TO); 

j  Rt.  Hon.  Sm  John  Forrest,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.  (to  ICJ/B/XB). 
**'®°°®  I  Hon.  James  George  Drake  (from  10/8/'(»K 

Poetoaster-General        \  ^^"^^  ^^^^  Georoe  Drake  (to  10/8/'03). 

i  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Oaklet  Fthh,  K.C.M.G.  (from  10/8/'08). 
Yioe-President Executive  Ck)nncil  Hon.  Richard  Edward  O'Connor,  K.C. 
Without  Portfolio  Hon.  Sir  Philtp  Oaklet  Ftbh,  K.C.M.G.  (tiU  tt8/'€B).. 

(c)  Deakin  administration,  24th  September,  1908,  to  26th  April,  1904 

Departments.  Minibtrrs. 

External  Affairs    Hon.  Alfred  Deakin. 

Trade  andCustoms         Hon.  Sm  William  John  Ltne,  K.C.M.G. 

Treasury       Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Georoe  Turner,  P.C,  K.C.M.G. 

Home  Affairs         Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  P.C,  G.C.M.G. 

Altomey-General Hon.  Jambs  George  Drake. 

Postmaster-General        Hon.  Sm  Philip  Oaklet  Ftbh.  K.CM.O. 

Defence         Hon.  Austin  Chapman. 

Vice-President  Executive  Council  Hon.  Thomas  Platford. 

(d)  Watson  administration,  27th  April  to  17th  August,  1904. 

Departments.  Ministers. 

Treasurer      Hon.  John  Christian  Watson. 

External  Affairs' Hon.  William  Morris  Hughes. 

AUomey-General Hon.  Hrnrt  Bournes  Higgins,  K.C. 

Home  Affairs         Hon.  Egbrton  Lee  Bachelor. 

Trade  and  Customs        Hon.  Andrew  Fisher. 

Defence         Hon.  Anderson  Dawson. 

Postmaster-General        Hon.  Hugh  Mahon. 

Vice-President  Executive  Council  Hon.  Gregor  McGregor. 

(e)  REID-McLfiAN  ADMINISTRATION,  18th  August,  1904,  to  6th  July,  1906. 

Departments.  Ministrrs. 

External  Affairs Rt.  Hon.  George  Houston  Rrid,  P.C.,  K.C. 

Trade  and  Customs         Hon.  Allan  McLean.  * 

Attomey-G«nera] Hon.  Sm  Josiah  Henrt  Stmon,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C 

Treasury Rt.  Hon.  Sm  Georoe  Turner.  P.C,  K.C.M.G. 

Home  Affairs         Hon.  Dugald  Thompson. 

Defence        Hon.  Jambs  Whiteside  McKat. 

l*oelmaster-General        Hon.  Sydney  Smith. 

Vice-PreeidentExecutive  Council  Hon.  James  George  Drake. 
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(f)  SBOOND  DEAKIN  administration,  5th  July,  1906. 


Depabtitrkts. 
Bxlernal  Affairs     ... 

Attorney-General   ... 
Trade  and  CnstomB 

Treasurer      

Poaimaster-Oeneral 
Defence         

Home  Affairs 


...{ 


MlKIBTEBS. 
Hon.  AliFBKD  DBAKIN.  ' 

Bt.  Hon.  Sm  John  Fobrbbt,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.  (acting  from  12/3/'(y7). 
Hon.  Sm  Wii«liam  John  Ltne,  E.C.M.G.  (acting  from  10/7/'07). 
Hon.  Isaac  Alfkkd  Isaacs.  K.C.  (to  12/10/'06) 
Hon.  Littleton  Bbnebt  Gboox  (from  laiO/'OG). 
Hon.  Sib  WiUiiAJf  John  Ltne.  K.C.M.G.  (to 30/7/07). 
Hon.  Austin  Chapman,  (from  30/7/'07). 
Et.  Hon.  Sib  John  Fobbest,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.  (to  3Q/7/W). 
Hon.  Sm  William  John  Ltnb  (from  80/T/'O7). 
Hon.  Austin  Chapman  (to  3Q/7/'07). 
Hon.  Samuel  Mauosb  (from  30/7/'07). 
Hon.  Thomas  Playfobd  (to  S4/l/'07). 
Hon.  Thomas  Thomson  Ewing  (from  24/l/'07). 
Hon.  Littleton  Ernest  Gboom  (to  13/10/'06). 
Hon.  Thomas  Thomson  Ewino  (from  13/10/'06  to  ^/l/'07). 
Hon.  John  Henrt  Keating  (from  a4/l/*07). 
Hon.  Thomas  Thomson  Ewino  (to  13/1(V'06). 
Hon.  John  Henbt  Keating  (from  13/10/'06  to  a(V2/'07). 
^Hon.  Robert  Wallace  Best  (from  ao/2/'07). 

3.  The  Course  of  Legislation.— The  actual  legislation  by  the  (Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment is  indicated  in  alphabetical  order  on  pp.  ix.  and  x.  of  *'  Vol.  V.  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  passed  in  the  session  of  1906,  with  Tables, 
Appendixes  and  Indexes.*'  A  ''  Chronological  Table  of  Acts  passed  from  1901  to  1906, 
shewing  how  they  a/e  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  or  lapse  of  time**  is  also  given, 
see  pp.  xiii.  to  xVii.,  and  further  "  A  Table  of  Ck)mmon wealth  Legislation,"  for  the  same 
period,  '*  in  relation  to  the  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution,*'  is  furnished  on  pp. 
xix.  to  xxvi.  Reference  mily  be  made  to  these  for  complete  information.  The  nature  of 
this  legislation,  however,  aud  its  relation  to  the  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  set  forth  in  the  following,  specially  prepared,  tabular  statement' : — 

(a)  ANALYTIC  TABLE  OF  COMMONWEALTH  LEGISLATION  FROM  1901 
TO  1906  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THK 
CONSTITUTION. 


Vice-President  Bxeoukive  O'ncil 


Section  of 
Constitution. 


3—30 
9—34 

24 

47 
46 


51     (i.) 


Short  Title  of  Commonwealth  Act. 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  ELECTORAL  LAW. 

Pabliamentart  Franchise. 

Commonwealth  Franchise  Act  190:2. 

ELECTIONS. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Acts  1902-1906. 
Senate  Elections  Act  1903. 

DETEBBflNATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  MEMBEBS  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRK 
SENTATFVES. 
Representation  Act  1905. 

DISPUTED  ELECTIONS  AND  RBTUBNS. 

Commonwealth  Electoral  Acts  1902-1906. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  MEMBEBS. 

Parliamentary  Allowances  Act  1902. 

GENERAL  LEGISLATION. 

Tbade  and  Commbbce— Extebnal  and  Intebstatk. 
Sea  Carriage  of  Gk>ods  Act  1904  (Bills  of  Lading). 
Secret  Commissions  Act  1905. 

Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  1905  (Merchandise  Marks). 
Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act  1905  (Trusts  and  Dumping). 


1.  TbiB  Table  baa  been  specially  prepared  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Attorney-General's  Department. 
Bobert  Bandolph  Oarran.  M.A.,  C.M.O.,  Barrister-at  Law.  etc. 
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Section  of 
OoDstitatioxi. 


(ii.) 


Hii.) 

(V.) 

ivi.) 

(viii.) 

(xi.) 

(xiv.) 

(xviii.) 

(xix.) 

(XX.) 

<xxiv.) 

(XXV.) 

(xxvi.) 
(xxvii.) 
(xxix.) 

(XXX.) 


Short  Title  of  Commonwealth  Act. 


TAXATION. 

Customs  Act  1901  {Machineri/). 

Beer  Excise  Act  1901 

Distillation  Act  1901 

Excise  Act  1901 

Spirits  Act  1906  ,, 

Excise  Tari£F  1902  ;  amended  bif  Sugar  Rebate  Abolition  Aot  1908, 

Excise  Tariff  1905,  and  Excise  Tariff  (Amendment)  1906. 
Excise  Tariff  1906  (Agricultural  Machinery). 
Excise  Tariff  1906  {Spirits). 
Customs  Tariff  1902. 

Customs  Tariff  1906  (Agricultural  Machinery). 
Customs  Tariff  (South  African  Preference)  1906. 

BOUNTIES  ON  PRODUCTION  OR  EXPORT— 
Sugar  Bounty  Act  1903. 
Sugar  Bounty  Act  1906. 

POSTAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  AND  TELEPHONIC  8BRVK7KH- 
Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901. 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  1906. 
Post  and  Telegraph  Rates  Act  190i. 
Tasmanian  Cable  Rates  Act  1906. 

Naval  and  Military  Defence— 
Naval  Agreement  Aot  1908. 
Defence  Acts  1908-1904. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS— 
Meteorology  Aot  1906. 

Census  and  Statistics— 

Census  and  Statistics  Act  1905. 

Insurance— 

life  Assurance  Companies  Act  1905. 

COPYRIGHT,  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks— 
Patents  Act  1908. 
Patents  Act  1906. 
Trade  Marks  Act  1905. 
Copyright  Aot  1905. 
Designs  Aot  1906. 

Naturalization  and  aliens— 
Naturalization  Act  1903. 

CORPORATIONS— FOREIGN,  TRADING,  AND  FINANCIAL— 
Australian  Industries  Preservation  Aot  1906. 

SERVICE  AND  EXECUTION  THROUGHOUT  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PRO- 
CESS AND  JUDGMENTS  OF  STATE  COURTft— 
Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Acts  1901-1905. 

RECOGNITION  OF  STATE  LAWS,  RECORDS,  ETC.— 
State  Laws  and  Records  Recognition  Act  1901. 

PEOPLE  OF  ANY  RACE,  OTHER  THAN  ABORIGINAL— SPECIAL  LAWS— 
Pacific  Island  Labourers  Aot  1901-1906. 
Coumaonwealth  Franchise  Act  1902  (s.  4). 
Naturalization  Act  1908  (s.  5). 

IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION— 

Immigration  Restriction  Acts  1901-1905. 
Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act  1901-1906. 
Contract  Immigrants  Act  1905. 

External  affairs— 
Extradition  Act  1908. 

Relations  with  Pacific  islands— 
Pacific  Island  Labourers  Act  1901-1906. 
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Section  of 
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Ixxxi.) 

(xxxii.) 
{xxxv.) 

<xxxix.) 


67 


71—80 


73 


76 


(i.) 
(ii.) 


77— (ii) 
(iii.) 


Short  Title-of  Commonwealth  Act. 


ACQUISITION  OP  Property  for  Public  Purposes— 
Seat  of  Government  Act  1904. 
Lands  Acquisition  Act  1906. 

Control  op  railways  for  Defence  Purposes— 
Defence  Act  1903  (ss.  64-66,  80,  120). 

conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and 
Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  extending  beyond 
the  limits  op  any  one  state— 

Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904. 

MATTERS  Incidental  to  the  Execution  op  Powers— 
Acts  Interpretation  Act  1901. 
Acts  Interpretation  Act  1904. 
Amendments  Incorporation  Act  1905. 
Rules  Publication  Act  1908. 
Commonwealth  Public  Service  Act  1902,  amended  by  Commonwealth 

Public  Service  Amendment  Act  1903. 
Jury  Exemption  Act  1906.    • 
Royal  Commissions  Act  1902. 
Evidence  Act  1905. 

EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  REMOVAL  OF  OFFICERS— 
Commonwealth  Public  Service  Act  1902. 

THE  JUDICATURE. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT— 
.  Judiciary  Acts  1908-1906. 
High  Court  Procedure  Act  1903,  amended  by  High  Court  Procedure 
Amendment  Act  1903. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT— 
Judiciary  Act  1903. 
Papua  Act  1905  (s.  43) 
Copyright  Act  1905  (s.  73). 
Designs  Act  1906  (s.  39) 

Original  Jurisdiction  of  High  Court— 

(1)  In  matters  arismg  under  the  Constitution  or  involving  its  interpret 

tation — 
Judiciary  Act  1903  (s.  30). 

(2)  In  matters  arising  under  Laws  made  by  the  Parliament — 
Customs  Act  1901  (ss.  221,  227,  246). 

Excise  Act  1901  (ss.  6,  109,  134). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901  (ss.  29,  43). 

Conmionwealth  Electoral  Act  1902  (s.  193) 

Defence  Act  1903  (s.  91). 

Patents  Act  1903  (ss.  47,  58,  67,  84-87,  111). 

Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904  (s.  31). 

Trade  Marks  Act  1905  (ss.  4,  34,  35,  44.  45,  70-72,  95,  etc.) 

Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act  1906  (ss.  10,  11, 13,  21,  22,  26). 

Referendum  (Constitution  Alteration)  Act  1906  (ss.  27,  31). 

Lands  Acquisition  Act  1906  (ss.  10, 11,  24,  36-39, 45, 46,  50,  64, 56, 59) . 

EXCLUDING  Jurisdiction  of  State  Courts— 
Judiciary  Act  1903  (ss.  38,  39,  57,  59). 

Investing  State  Courts  with  Federal  Jurisdiction— 
Judiciary  Act  1903  (ss.  17,  39,  68). 
Customs  Act  1901  (ss.  221,  227.  245). 
Excise  Act  1901  (ss.  6.  109,  134). 
Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901  (ss.  29,  43). 
Conmionwealth  Electoral  Act  1902  (s.  193). 
Defence  Act  1903  (s.  91). 
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Patents  Act  1908  (ss.  80,  47,  68,  67,  75-77,  84-87,  111). 
Trade  Marks  Act  1905  (ss.  84,  35,  44,  45). 
0)pyright  Act  1905.  (s.  78). 
Designs  Act  1906  (s.  89). 

Right  to  Proceed  against  commonwealth  or  State- 
Judioiary  Act  1908  (ss.  56-67). 


78 

118 
119 

135 
1S8 


THE   STATE. 

Faith  and  Credit  to  state  laws,  Records,  etc.— 
State  Laws  and  Records  Recognition  Act  1901.      ^ 

Protection  of  states  from  invasion  and  Violence— 

Defence  Act  1908  (s.  51). 

TERRITORIES. 

I    Government  op  Territories— 
Papua  Act  1905. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seat  op  Government— 

Seat  of  Govemment  Act  1904. 

Alteration  op  Constitution— 

Referendum  (Constitution  Alteration)  Act  1906. 
Constitution  Alteration  (Senate  Elections)  Act  1906. 
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SECTION  HI. 
THE  AUSTRAUAN  COMMONWEALTH  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

§  L  Early  Knowledge  of  Australia. 

1.  latroductlOD. — On  the  ooca»ion  of  the  issue  of  the  first  Year  Book  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australiay  it  seems  appropriate  that  a 
tolerabl;:  complete  account  should  bo  given  of  what  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
discovery  of  this  island  continent.  Limits  of  space  will  prevent  this  being  done  con- 
tinually, and  in  future  issues  this  account  may  appear  only  in  extreme  condensation. 

2.  The  Austral  Land  of  the  Aacleflts.— While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
during  the  early  history  of  civilization  Australia  was  first  discovered  by  the  western 
world,  that  its  existence  was  known  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  is  certain.  According 
to  old  Chaldean  views  of  geography,  there  was  an  Austral  land  to  the  south  of  India  ;2 
and  in  a  fragment  of  the  works  of  Theopompus  of  Chios  [B.C.  874-820] ,  preserved  by 
iS^lianus  [A.D.  305-234] ,  reference  is  made  to  the  existence  of  an  island  of  immense 
extent,  beyond  the  seas  which  bounded  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 3  Manilius^  in  his  . 
Astronomicon  refers  in  a  somewhat  curious  way  to  the  existence  of  a  southern  habitable 
region.5,  Ptolemy *s  [A.D.  107-161]  map,  dating  back  to  about  A.D.  150,  shows  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  south  of  India,6  but  according  to  Santarem,?  there  were  no  maps  of 
the  world  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  ancients  of  the 
western  world  were  somehow  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Terra  Australis,  which  was 
one  day  to  be  revealed.  Though  many  rumours  may  have  been  idle  guesses,  some  may 
have  sprung  from  authentic  information  derived  from  voyagers  in  the  Indian  seas,  more 
especially  from  the  Greek  soldiers  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Qreat  [B.C.  856-823] 
to  India. 

3.  Precise  Period  of  Discovery  UDknown.— Australia  has  been  longer  an  unknown 
land  to  the  Occident  than  any  other  region  of  the  same  extent,  owing  no  doubt  to  its 
position  at  the  antipodes  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  first  discovery  by  Europeans  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  doubt,  partly  from  the  confusion  of  the  names  which  were  applied 
by  early  navigators  and  cartographers,  and  partly  owing  to  the  reticence  observed  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  regard  to  their  discoveries.^ 

4.  Old  Manuscript  Charts  and  Globes.— The  maps  of  the  world  of  the  first  period  of 
the  middle  ages  are  scarce,  and  are  not  of  much  importance  to  the  present  subject.  The 
most  explicit  reference  which  might  warrant  the  supposition  of  the  knowledge  to  the 
cartographers  of  that  period  of  the  existence  of  a  Terra  Australis  is  given  in  a  mappa- 
mundi  in  a  manuscript  of  the  8th  century  ;0  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
separated  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  fourth  part  of  the  world  is  represented  beyond  the 
equator.  This  then  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Terra  Australis  incogmta ;  at 
least  it  is  the  first  representation  we  have  of  it  on  a  map. 

(i).  Manx)  Polo  and  de*  Conti.  Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the  Venetian 
traveller  Marco  Polo  [1254-1824]  penetrated  farther  eastwards  than  any  other  European, 
and  the  field  of  geographical  knowledge  was  widened  in  consequence.     In  the  various 

1.  Footnotes  and  references  to  authorities  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tbis  chapter,  viz.,  in  sub- 
section 8  (Bibliographical  Beferences.)  The  subject  has  been  exbanstively  studied  by  George 
Collingridge,  of  Sydney,  whose  erudite  and  able  monograph  has  l>een  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  Commonwealth  Statistician  by  the  author.    See  Note  1.  Biblip^^phy,  hereinafter. 
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manuflcript  editious  of  his  travols,  which  appeared  subsequently,  the  termfl  Jaoa  Major 
and  Jo^Mk  Minor  ooour  frequently.  At  a  later  period  Nioolo  de*  ContilO  loirca  1440]  was 
in  the  same  looalities,  and  in  desoribing  them  he  also  uses  the  same  terms.  These 
travellers  both  considered  our  modem  Java  and  Austraha  as  one — the  south  ooast  of 
Java  being  unknown  to  them — and  oaUed  it  Java  Major ^  distinguishing  it  from  Sumatra, 
which  they  called  Java  Minor,  The  influence  of  Marco  Polo's  writings  had  an  effect 
upon  the  cartography  of  the  Australasian  regions  which  lasted  •for  nearly  thre^  hundred 
years.  On  some  of  the  maps  which  appeared  the  Australian  continent  is  called  Java 
Major — this  tjrpe  of  map  is  represented  by  the  Dauphin  chart  (circa  1580) — ^while  in 
others  the  Austral  regions  are  called  Terra  AustraliSy  and  envelop  the  South  Pole, 
extending  in  the  correct  longitude  sufficiently  far  north  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
persons  who  were  responsible  for  the  charting  of  these  maps  possessed  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  Australian  continent.  A  strait  between  New  Guinea  and  the 
Terra  Australis  is  another  feature  of  this  type  of  map,  which  is  represented  by  the  charts 
of  Ortelius  [circa  1570]  and  of  Mercator  [1569-1587] .  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  in  spnae  of  the  maps  belonging  to  each  of  these  types,  the  Australian  regions  are  so 
inaccurately  represented  that  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  guesswork,  assumption,  or  hearsay 
was  resorted  to. 

(ii.)  The  British  Museum  Mappamundi.  There  is  a  map  of  much  interest  in  the 
British  Museum,!!  itself  bearing  no  date,  but  of  which  a  copy  in  Santarom's  collection 
bears  the  date  1489.  In  this  map  is  the  first  appearance  of  something  less  problematical 
than  the  Terra  Australis  incognita ;  no  degrees  of  longitude  or  latitude  are  marked,  but 
fco  the  south  of  the  Aureus  Chersonesus  (the  Malay  Peninsula),  and  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  is  shewn  a  short  line  of  coast  running  almost  directly 
north  and  south.     This  coast  line  can  be  no  other  than  the  west  coast  of  Australia. 

(iii.)  Martin  Behaim's  Olohe.  The  oldest  known  globe  extant  was  constructed  in 
1492  from  geographical  data  and  legends  furnished  by  Martin  Behaim  [1436-1506] ,  of 
Nfiremberg.12  On  this  globe  is  found  a  rough  chart  of  what  is  unmistakably  intended 
for  the  western  coasts  of  Australia  from  the  vicinity  of  Dampier's  Archipelago  to  Gape 
Leeuwin.  The  eastern  coast  lines  of  some  of  the  islands  shewn  on  this  globe  in  the 
Australasian  regions  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  east  coasts  of  Australia,  both 
in  shape  and  position. is  Lately  there  has  been  found  a  wooden  globe,  now  in  Paris,  on 
nhich  an  inscription  occurs  to  the  effect  that  the  Terra  Australia  was  discovered  in 
1499.M  The  assertion  lacks  confirmation,  and  possibly  refers  to  discoveries  made  by 
Ifagalhaens  [1470-1521]  in  South  America,  since  some  of  the  contemporary  maps  of  the 
period  appear  to  shew  that  the  term  Terra  Australis  was  applied  by  some  cartographers 
k>  Australia  as  well  as  to  those  regions  known  to  us  as  Terra  del  Fuego.!^ 

(iv.)  The  Dauphin  Map.  We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  document  which  has 
hitherto  come  to  light  connected  with  the  early  discovery  of  Australia — the  Dauphin 
mapl6  of  the  assigned  date  1530-1536.  It  belongs  to  a  type  of  manuscript,  Lusitano- 
Prench  planispheres,  which  is  represented  by  several  specimens,l7  bXl  of  which  are  copies 
from  a  prototype,  which  has  either  been  destroyed,  or  has  not  yet  been  found.  In  this 
type  of  maps,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  1530  to  1536,  the  Terra  Australia  appears  in 
a  new  form  and  under  a  new  name,  being  referred  to  as  Java  la  Grande.  South  of  the 
island  of  Java,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait,  these  maps  exhibit  an  extensive  conti- 
nent, stretching  southwards,  the  north  coast  of  which  is  dotted  with  numerous  designa- 
tions of  dangerous  coasts,  capes,  rivers  and  mountains.  18 

5.  Discoveries  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Mariners.  The  last  decade  of  the  15th 
century,  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  was  a  most  active  period  in  the  work 
of  discovery,  and  a  number  of  vessels  and  expeditions  were  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  New  World. 

(i)  Their  First  Voyages  to  the  OrietU.  Two  well-defined  and  distinct  lines  of 
approach  were  attempted  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  Orient. 
The  Portuguese  after  rounding  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  pushed  farther  and  farther 
east  till  they  reached  the  spice  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  while  the  Spi^niards, 
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relying  on  the  new  scientific  conclusion  that  the  world  was  a  sphere  uid  not  a  plane  ^ 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  East  might  be  reached  by  deliberately  starting  out  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  the  visit  of  Magalhaens  [1470-1521]  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1521,  brought  the  Spaniards  well  past  the  easternmost  stations  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
completed  the  circle  of  the  globe.  In  the  years  following  the  return  of  these  explorers 
and  navigators,  a  number  of  maps  appeared ;  in  some  of  these  maps  are  shown  islands  in 
the  Australasian  regions  more  or  less  conforming  in  parts  to  the  configuration  of  the  Austra- 
lian coasts,iO  while  in  others  all  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Terra 
Aiistralia  is  suppressed,  perhaps  either  for  political  purposes,  or  because  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  include  in  the  maps  of  the  period,  a  region  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
surveyed. 

(ii.)  De  Quiros  and  de  Torres.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
Spanish  voyages  of  discovery  was  that  undertaken  by  de  Quiros  in  1605,  taking  de  Torres 
with  him  as  his  admiral,  with  the  object  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Gruz.90  Hearing  from  the  natives  that  "  in  the  south  there  were  lands  very 
fertile  and  populous,  and  running  down  to  a  great  depth  in  the  saicT  south, '*^ 
de  Quiros  abandoned  his  idea  of  the  colonization  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  sailed 
southwards,  discovering  a  number  of  islands,  and  among  them  the  island  now 
known  as  Espiritu  Santo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  which  de  Quiros, 
imder  the  impression  that  he  had  discovered  the  southern  land  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
named  "  La  Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo.**  De  Quiros  parted  company  with  his  admiral, 
and  sailed  for  Mexico,  leaving  de  Torres  to  continue  the  work  of  discovery.  De  Torres 
put  back  to  the  north,  and  sighted  land  in  about  lat.  14"  S. ;  from  thence  he  passed 
through  the  straits,  which  now  bear  his  name,  and  proceeded  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to- 
refit.^  De  Quiros  and  de  Torres  expedition  closes  the  period  of  Spanish  activity  in  the 
work  of  discovery  in  Australasian  regions,  and  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  remain  the  sole 
masters  of  the  situation. 

6.  The  Dutch  Period  of  Activity.— The  Dutch  opportunity  for  discovery  on  the 
coasts  of  Australia  conmienced  with  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  naval 
supremacy.  In  1595  the  Dutch  sent  out  their  first  expedition  to  the  East,  consisting  of 
four  ships  which  sailed  from  the  Texel,  and  which  returned  in  August,  1597. 

(i.)  Cornelius  Wytfiiet.  It  was  about  this  time  that  CJomelius  Wytfliet's  map  of 
the  world  was  published,  and  in  1597  an  English  edition  of  his  work,  Descriptioms 
Ptolemaica  AugmentwHy  was  published  at  Louvain.  In  Wytfiiet *s  map  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  Australia  are  roughly  indicated,  as  is  also  ihe  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  book  just  referred  to,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  distinct 
account  that  we  have  of  Australia: — "The  Terra  Australis  is  the  most  southern  of  all 
lands.  It  is  separated  from  New  Quinea  by  a  narrow  strait.  Its  shores  are  hitherto  but 
little  known,  since,  after  one  voyage  and  another,  that  route  has  been  deserted  and  seldom 
is  the  country  visited,  unless  when  sailors  are  driven  there  by  storms.  The  Australis 
Terra  begins  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  is  maintained  by  some  to  be  so- 
great  an  extent  that,  if  it  were  thoroughly  explored,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part 
of  the  world." 

(ii.)  First  Authenticated  Discovery  of  Australia.  The  period  of  known  Dutch  dis- 
covery commenced  with  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1602. !fi 
It  was  in  1605  that  th^  Duyfken  was  despatched  from  Bantam  to  explore  the  islands  of 
New  Guinea ;  she  sailed  along  what  was  thought  to  be  the  west  coast  of  that  island,  but 
her  course,  in  fact,  lay  along  by  the  islands  of  the  west  side  of  Torres  Straits,  to  that  part 
of  the  Terra  Australis  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  York,  and  thus, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  the  commander  of  the  Duyfken  made  the  first  authenticated 
discovery  of  the  Great  South  Land.  The  country  was  found  for  the  most  part  desert ; 
some  of  the  crew  were  murdered  by  the  blacks ;  and,  from  want  of  provisions,  the  expedi- 
tion was  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  farthest  point  of  land  in  their  map  they  called  Cape 
Keer  Weer,  or  Turn  Again.  The  Dutch  continued  their  attempts  to  explore  the  unknown, 
sending  out,  in  1616,  the  ship  Eendracht,  commanded  by  Dirk  Hartog,  who  sailed  along 
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the  west  ooast  of  AustraUa  from  lat.  26''  80'  S.  to  lat  29"  S.  The  Pera  and  the  Amhem, 
Dutch  vesselB  from  Amboina,  in  1623  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  giving  to  its 
westward  peninsula,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Gape  York,  the  name  of  Amhem  Land.  The 
name  of  Carpentaria  was  also  bestowed  on  the  vast  gulf  in  compliment  to  Peter  Carpenter, 
Uien  Governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  in  the  year  1624  a  petition  for  "the  privilege  of  erecting  colonies**  in  the  Terra 
AnttrcUis  was  presented  to  King  James  I.  by  Sir  William  Courteen,  an  enterprising 
ffnglish  merchant.ss  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  petition  was  granted. 

(iii.). — Discovery  of  the  South  Coast  of  Australia — Pelsart  and  Pool.  A  portion  of 
the  south  coast  of  Australia  is  shown  for  the  first  time  on  some  old  Dutch  charts,  which 
sUte  the  date  of  discovery  of  these  parts  to  have  been  in  the  year  1627,24  when  Pieter 
Nuyts,  in  command  of  the  Oulde  Zeepaert,  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Leeuwin. 
and  sighted  the  whole  shore  of  the  Great  Bight. 25  In  the  following  year  de  Witt,  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  Vianen,  discovered  land  extending  for  about  50  miles  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Australia  in  lat.  21°  S.  In  1629  the  Ba/otna,  oonmianded  by 
Francis  Pelsart,  was  wrecked  on  the  reef  known  as  Houtman's  Abrolhos  on  the  western 
coast  of  Australia.  The  captain,  with  a  few  of  his  crew,  explored  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  for  some  days,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  Java.26  Pelsart  was  the 
first  person  to  carry  to  Europe  an  authentic  account  of  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  which 
he  described  in  anything  but  favourable  terms.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  his 
journal  contains  what  is  probably  the  first  notice  and  description  of  the  kangaroo  by  any 
white  explorer.  The  next  Dutch  discoveries  were  made  in  1636,  when  Gerrit  Pool,  in 
command  of  the  yachts  Amsterdam  and  Wesel,  visited  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
They  descried  the  coast  of  Amhem  Land  in  lat.  11"  S.,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  for 
some  30  miles,  when,  turning  to  the  north,  they  visited  the  unknown  islands  of  the 
Timor  Sea. 

(iv.)  Abel  JansMon  Tasman,  An  important  era  of  discovery  commenced  with 
Tasman*8  (1602-1659)  voyage  in  the  year  1642.  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Great  South  Continent,  and  to  find  out  whether  a 
passage  to  the  south  of  it  led  into  the  South  Sea.  Tasman  sailed  from  Mauritius  with 
two  vessels,  the  Heemskirk  and  the  Zeeha^n,  in  October,  1642,  and  steering  south  reached 
lat.  54°  S.  He  then  steered  E.  by  N.,  and  thus  made  the  coast  of  a  land  which  he 
believed  to  form  part  of  the  Great  South  Land,  and  which  he  named  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
After  a  short  stay,  Tasman  continued  his  vo3rage,  and  sailing  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
he  discovered  another  important  land  which  ho  named  Now  Zealand.  On  landing,  an 
unprovoked  attack  was  made  by  the  Maoris,  and  four  sailors  were  killed.  Tasman  sailed 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  as  far  as  North  Cape,  from  which  place  he 
directed  his  course  to  New  Guinea.  Tasman  made  another  voyage  in  1644,  his  main 
object  being  to  ascertain  whether  New  Guinea  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  were  connected 
with  the  Great  South  Land  or  not.  With  three  vessels  imder  his  command  he  sailed 
into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  failing  to  find  the  straits  through  which  Torres  had 
passed  in  1606,  he  sailed  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  and  returned  to  Java.27 
No  discoveries  of  importance  were  made  during  Tasman' s  second  voyage ;  nevertheless, 
after  1644,  when  the  first  maps  on  which  his  track  is  charted,  made  their  appearance, 
the  outline  of  Australia  assumed  for  the  first  time  a  relatively  true  position,  and  a  more 
accurate  delineation  of  form.  The  period  of  Dutch  discoveries  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
with  Tasman's  second  voyage;  with  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  maritime  power,  their 
interest  in  Australian  discovery  disappeared,  and  practically  the  only  subsequent 
occasions  when  their  vessels  touched  Australian  coasts  appear  to  have  been  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  course  by  contrary  winds  or  currents. 

(v.)  TAe  last  of  the  Dutch  Discoveries,  In  1656  the  ship  Vergulde  Draeck  was 
wrecked  not  Sat  from  the  place  where  Pelsart  had  met  with  disaster  in  1629.  About 
75  of  those  on  board  reached  the  shore  alive,  and  one  of  the  ship's  boats  succeeded  in 
reaching  Batavia.  Though  several  vessels  were  subsequently  Bent  out  to  rescue  the 
castaways  no  news  was  ever  obtained  of  them,  and  the  search  was  abandoned  in  1658, 
when  the  ship   Waeckende  Boeif  retiuned  to  Batavia  after  having  unsuccessfuHy  spent  ^ 
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some  weeks  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  some  news  of  the  castaways.  The  commander  of 
this  vessel  gave  some  account  of  the  west  ooetst  of  Australia,  and  of  the  island  now  known 
as  Bottuest  Island,  describing  the  country  as  covered  with  deep  grass  and  sand,  and  the 
coast  as  everywhere  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  reefs  of  rock. 38  The  country  was  again 
visited  by  the  Dutch  during  a  search  for  a  missing  ship,  thought  to  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  Abrolhos.  The  expedition,  imder  the  conmiand  of  William  de  Vlamingh,  reached 
Rottnest  Island  on  the  39th  December,  1696,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Swan 
River,  which  they  ascended  for  six  or  seven  leagues.  They  did  not  encounter  any  blades, 
though  they  came  across  several  huts,  and  also  found  footprints  of  men,  dogs,  and  emus. 
The  expedition  subsequently  proceeded  northward,  but  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  the 
object  of  their  search.^  In  1705  another  Dutch  exploring  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Martin  Van  Delft,  sailed  from  Batavia,  and  explored  and  named  part  of  the  north-went 
coast  of  Australia.  This  expedition  is  the  last  one  recorded  before  the  celebrated  voyages 
of  Captain  James  Cook  [1728-1779] . 

7.  Discoveries  by  the  English.— In  the  meantime  the  English  had  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  Australian  coast  in  1688,  when  the  north-western  shores  were  visited 
by  William  Dampier,  as  supercargo  of  the  Cygnet^  a  trading  vessel  whose  crew  had 
turned  buccaneers.  The  Cygnet  made  the  land  in  lat.  16*  SC  8.,  just  one  hundred  years^ 
before  the  first  English  Governor  reached  New  South  Wale8,30  and  sailed  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Lev^ue.  In  describing  the  country  Dampier  says : — **  New  Holland  is  a 
very  large  tract  of  land.  It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  is  an  island  or  a  main 
continent,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  joins  neither  to  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  The  land 
is  of  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  destitute  of  water,  unless  you  make  wells,  yet  producing  divers 
sorts  of  trees." 

(i.)  Dampier* s  Voyage  in  the  ''  Roebuck,''  Later,  in  1699,  Dampier  again  visited 
Australia,  in  conmiand  of  H.M.S.  Roebuck.  He  landed  in  Shark's  Bay,  and  he  then 
sailed  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  900  miles,  as  &kr  as  Dampier *s 
Archipelago,  and  thence  to  Roebuck  Bay.  On  his  return  to  England  Dampier  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and 
reptiles  he  observed,  and  also  of  his  encounters  with  the  natives. 31 

(ii.)  Captain  James  Cook.  The  various  reports  and  charts  brought  back  by  the 
explorers  and  navigators  of  the  17th  century  had  opened  the  way  for  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  true  delineation  of  the  coast  lines  of  Australia ;  as  to  whether  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand  were  attached  to  Australia,  or  whether  they  were  separated  from  it» 
but  themselves  formed  part  of  a  vast  Antarctic  continent.  It  was  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
voyages  from  1769  to  1777,  who  communicated  the  most  important  discoveries  with 
regard  to  these  questions,  and  who  first  opened  up  the  Australian  coast  to  European 
enterprise  and  settlement.  Cook's  first  voyage  to  Australian  waters  was  primarily  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  from  Otaheite,  but  he  was  also 
conmiissioned  to  ascertain  **  whether  the  unexplored  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  be 
only  an  inmiense  mass  of  water  or  contain  another  continent. ' ' 

(iii.)  The  Voyage  of  the  *'  Endeavour.''  Cook  was  placed  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
Endeavour,  a  barque  of  870  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  about  86  persons.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  [1743-1820] ,  Dr.  Solander  the  naturalist.  Green  the 
astronomer,  two  draughtsmen,  and  a  staff  of  servants.32  After  successfully  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus  from  Otaheite,  the  Endeavour's  head  was  turned  towards  New  Zealand, 
and  this  land  was  sighted  on  the  7th  October,  1769,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poverty- 
Bay.  Cook  determined  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and  after  eventually  circumnavigating 
both  the  North  and  South  Islands,  thus  proving  that  New  Zealand  was  not  connected 
cither  with  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent  or  with  Australia,  he  took  formal  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Endeavour  remained  on  the  New 
Zealand  coasts  until  the  81st  March,  1770,  when  her  course  was  set  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion with  the  intention  of  making  for  Tasmania.  Encountering  very  rough  weather  and 
being  driven  out  of  his  course  to  the  northward.  Cook  sighted  the  mainland  of  Australia 
at  6  a.m.  on  the  19th  April,  1770.  at  a  place  which  he  called  Point  Hi<^,  after  his  first 
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lieatenant,  who  first  saw  it.  Another  point  a  little  to  the  eastward  he  named  Ram 
Head,  and  then  coasting  northwards,  passing  and  naming  various  headlands  on  the  way, 
Botany  BaySS  (first  called  Sting  Rays  Harbour)  was  discovered  on  the  28th  April,  1770, 
and  as  the  anchorage  appeared  to  be  good,  the  Endeavour  entered  the  inlet  and  dropped 
anchor.  On  the  following  day  Cook  landed,  and  though  he  first  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion from  the  blacks,  they  were  soon  dispersed  by  the  firing  of  two  or  three  muskets. 
After  searching  unsuccessfully  for  fresh  water,  the  explorers  embarked  in  their  pinnace 
and  went  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  where,  by  digging  holes  they  were  able 
to  procure  sufficient  freah  water  to  supply  the  ship.  On  the  1st  May,  1770,  a  seaman 
named  Sutherland  died  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and  his  body  was  taken  ashore  to  be 
buried.  Sutherland  was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  buried  in  Australian 
soil.  The  Endeavour  remained  in  Sting  Rays  Harbour  until  the  6th  May,  1770,  on 
which  day  Port  Jackson  was  passed  and  named,34  though  Cook  forebore  to  enter  the 
heads.  Sailing  in  a  northerly  direction  numerous  capes,  inlets,  and  islands  were  seen 
and  named,  such  as  Port  Stephens,  Bustard  Bay,  the  Keppel  Islands  and  *  Morton*  Bay. 
Tending  was  effected  at  several  places,  both  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  and 
of  obtaining  fresh  water.S6  Cook  thus  coasted  along  for  nearly  1800  miles,  making  notes 
and  ob6er\'ations  as  he  proceeded,  for  the  purpose  of  his  chart,  until  on  the  11th  June, 
1770,  the  expedition  nearly  came  to  a  disastrous  ending,  through  the  Endeavour  striking 
some  rocks  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinity  Bay.  In  his  log  Cook  describes  the  grave 
dangers  and  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed.  By  jettisoning  all  heavy  gear  that 
could  be  spared,  they  succeeded  in  passing  a  sail,  into  which  oakum,  wool,  and  other 
materials  had  been  sewed,  right  under  the  ship's  keel,  and  were  then  able  to  warp  the 
ship  off  the  rocks.  In  spite  of  strong  gales  and  hazy  weather,  and  in  spite  of  at  times 
**  being  entangled  with  shoals  on  every  side,*'  the  vessel  was  steered  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Endeavour  River,  and  there  careened  and  thoroughly  repaired.  These  repairs  occupied 
nearly  two  months,  and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  August,  1770,  that  the  Endeavour's 
course  was  again  set  to  the  north.  Still  threading  his  way  through  numerous  islands 
and  reefe  until  he  reached  Gape  York,  Captain  Cook  landed  on  a  small  island  which  he 
named  Possession  Island,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  land  he  had  discovered  from 
lat.  38°  S.  to  lat.  lOi*  S.  The  Endeavour  then  sailed  through  Torres  Straits,  and 
anchored  in  the  Downs  on  the  13th  June,  1771. 

(iv.)  Cook*s  Later  Voyages.  The  communications  made  by  Cook  on  his  return  gave 
rise  to  renewed  speculation  as  to  the  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent,  and  in  1772 
Cook  was  again  appointed  to  lead  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  ships  Resolution  and 
Advenhire.  These  vessels  soon  became  separated,  and  Cook,  after  visiting  New  Zealand, 
spent  some  time  in  cruising  in  southern  latitudes.  Satisfied  that  if  a  great  antarctic 
continent  did  exist,  it  lay  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or 
Mttlement,  he  abandoned  the  investigation,  and  returned  to  England  in  1774.  Cook's 
last  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1776,  but  on  that  occasion  his  main  object  was  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  After  an  extended  voyage, 
he  returned  for  the  winter  of  1778  to  Hawaii,  and  met  his  tragic  death  in  Karakara  Bay 
on  the  14th  February,  1779. 

(v.)  Flinders  and  Surgeon  Bass.  At  Captain  Cook's  death  the  whole  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  explored.  The  remaining  discovery  of  great 
importance  to  be  made  was  the  existence  of  a  passage  between  Tasmania  and  Australia. 
This  channel  was  discovered  by  Flinders  and  Bass  in  1798.  The  causes  of  navigation 
i^nd  of  science  generally  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  voyages  in  Australasian  waters  of 
the  Investigator  and  the  Beagle^  but  Surgeon  Bass*  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  the  coast  map  of  Australia. 

8.  BlkllOgrapUcal  References.— The  following  bibliographical  references  will  aid  the 
Htudy  of  the  early  history  of  the  discovery  of  Australia : — 

1.  For  a  very  full  account  of  what  is  kno^n  regardini!  "  The  Discovery  of  Australia"  by  the 
western  world,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  classic  and  exhaustive  monofOraph,  bearing  that  title, 
by  George  CoUingridge,  Esquire,  Sydney.  Hayes  Bros.,  1805.  The  information  here  given  ha« 
been  largely  derived  from  the  source  indicated. 

2.  According  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke.     See  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  V..  p.  356, 1888 ; 
magie  chee  lee  Chajd^ens,"  p.  151,  by  Mr.  P.  ticnormant.  , 
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8.  See  ** Early  Voyages  to  AustralU,"  p.  iL,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Major.  1869. 

4.  Probably  a  oon temporary  of  Angostus  or  of  Tiberius  Cieaar. 

5.  Lib.  1. 23i. 

Ex  aw>  colHoitur  terrarum  forma  rotunda : 
Hanc  circum  varies  gentei  hominum  atQueferarum. 
AerUBQue  colunt  voVucres.    Para  efua  ad  arcto$ 
Eminet.  Attstrinis  para  eat  habitahilia  oria. 
Sub  peaibusQue  jaeet  noatria. 

6.  "La  geografla  di  Claudio  Tolemeo  Alezandrino,"  Venesia,  1574. 

7.  "Elssai  snr  I'histoire  de  la  Cosmographie  et  de  la  Cartographie  da  Moyen-Age,**  1810. 

8.  Humboldt  in  his  "Hiitoire  de  la  G6ographie  do  Noaveau  Continent,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  70,  says 
that  the  Kings  of  Portugal  forbade,  upon  pain  of  death,  the  exportation  of  any  marine  charts. 

9.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Turin.  A  copy  is  contained  in  Santarem's  and  Jomard's 
collection. 

10.  For  an  account  of  Conti's  travels,  see  ** India  in  the  15th  Century,"  edited  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Major  in  1857,  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

11.  Known  as  the  "British  Museum  Mappamundi." 

12.  The  original  globe  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Behaim  family  in  Nuremberg.  A 
fac-aimile  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Paris  National  Library. 

13.  For  further  particulars  of  this  globe,  see  "The  Discovery  of  North  America,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Harrisse,  p.  391 ;  see  also  Jomard's  "Monuments  de  la  Olographic,"  Paris,  1854. 

14.  Mr.  Harrisse  ascribes  to  this  globe  the  date  of  circa  1635.  See  "  The  Discovery  of  North 
America,"  Harrisse,  p.  613.  The  inscription  on  the  globe  reads :  "  Terra  Auatralia  nvj>er  irwenta 
anno  1499,  aed  nondum  pton«  eoanita." 

15.  E.o.  ia)  Mappamundi  of  Orontius  Finnaeus  (1631),  the  Australasian  parts  of  which  are  ro> 
produced  in  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert's  "  The  Discovery  of  Australia,"  p.  18.  (&)  SchOner's  Weimar  Qlobe 
of  1583.    Described  by  Mr.  Harrisse  in  "The  Discovery  of  North  America." 

16.  A  reduced  copy  of  this  map  is  given  in  Mr.  Harrisse's  "Early  Voyages  to  Australia.** 
Introduction,  p.  xxvii.  The  Dauphin  Map  is  sometimes  called  the  Harleyan  Map,  having  belonged 
to  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  See  **  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  GeographicaJ 
Society  of  Australasia,"  Sydney,  1891-3,  Vol.  V. 

17.  E.g.  Two  maps  by  Jean  Rose,  1542,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  map  by  Pierre  Deeoeller, 
1550,  the  Australasian  parts  of  all  of  which  maps  are  reproduced  in  Mr.  CoUingridge's  book« 
referred  to  above. 

la  Mr.  H.  Harrisse. "  The  Discovery  of  North  America,"  pp.  96-7. 

19.  E.O.  (a)  The  Hunt-Lenox  Olobe  {circa  1506),  of  which  a  description  is  given  in  Ooote*B 
introduction  to  "  Johann  SchOner,"  p.  xii.,  London,  1888.  See  also  "  Recollections  of  New  York,"  by 
J.  Lenox.  1886,  pp.  140^.  (b)  Ruysch's  Mappamundi,  1508.  for  a  description  of  which  see  "Johann 
Sch()ner,"  edited  by  C.  H.  Coote,  p.  21.  (c)  The  SchOnerian  Frankfort  Gores,  1616.  which  ia 
reproduced  in  Jomard's  "  Monuments  de  la  Geographic."    Plates  xv.  and  xvi. 

20.  See  a  translation  of  de  Torres'  narrative  by  Alex.  Dalrymple,  from  a  Spanish  MS.  in  hia 
possession ;  first  printed  in  Burney's  "Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,"  Part  2.  p.  467.     London,  1806. 

21.  It  is  not  probable  that  Torres  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name  by  mere 
chance,  as  they  were  marked  in  Wytfliet's  map,  dedicated  in  1507  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

22.  The  instructions  issued  to  Tasman  for  his  second  voyage  in  1644,  by  Van  Diemen  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  contain  a  preface  in  chronological 
order  of  the  previous  discoveries  by  Dutch  explorers  in  Australasian  regions.  These  instructions 
are  printed  in  full  in  Harrisse's  "  Early  Voyages  to  Australia,"  and  it  is  from  them  that  most  of  the 
present  knowledge  of  early  Dutch  discoveries  is  derived. . 

23.  See  "The  Torch,"  March,  1888* 

24.  In  the  Mar  di  India  Chart,  the  date  given  is  the  26th  January,  1627 ;  in  Tasman's  Chart,  as 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1850.  the  date  fdven  is  the  26th  Februar>',  1627. 

25.  See  instructions  to  Tasman,  ut  aup. 

26.  For  a  full  account  of  this  event  see  Mr.  R.  H.  Major's  "  Early  Voyages  to  Australia." 

27.  The  track  which  Tasman  followed  in  his  two  voyages  is  traced  in  Captain  Bowrey's  map. 
reproduced  in  Major's  "Early  Voyages  to  Auatralia." 

28.  See  translation  from  a  Dutch  MS.  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  the  ague,  published  in 
Major's  "  Early  Voyages  to  Australia." 

29.  "The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  made  to  the  unexplored  South  Land  in  the  years  169&-7/'  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1701. 

30.  Dampier  sighted  land  on  the  4th  January,  1688;  Phillip  on  the  3rd  January,  1788. 

31.  See  "Dampier's  Voyage  round  the  World."    VoL  I.,  p.  464. 

32.  In  the  Record  Office  at  London,  there  are  no  less  than  ten  logs  of  this  voyage ;  three  are 
anonymous,  but  six  are  signed  by  ship's  officers,  and  one,  from  circumstantial  evidence,  is  no 
doubt  by  Green  the  astronomer.  These  logs  are  all  printed  in  the  "  Historical  Records  of  New 
South  Wales."    1603.    Vol.  L 

33.  Nowhere  in  either  the  original  papers  of  Cook,  or  any  of  his  officers,  does  the  name  Botany 
Bay  appear. 

34.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  designation  of  Port  Jackson  has  been 
misunderstood  by  many.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  so  named  after  a  seaman  called  Jackson  on 
b<MTd  the  Endeavour.  This  statement  was  copied  for  many  years,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  it.  Sir  George  Jackson,  who  afterwards  changed  his  name  to 
Duckett  to  meet  the  provisions  of  a  will,  was  at  this  time,  together  with  Mr.  P.  Stephens,  joint 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  Cook  named  Ports  Jackson  and  Stephens  after  these  two  officials. 
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Moreover  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  seunan  of  the  name  of  Jackson  was  rated  on  the 
Endeavour.  See  "  Historical  Records  of  New  Sooth  wales,"  Vol.  I.  Notes  at  pp.  162  and  107,  and 
also  pp.  334iS. 

35.  See  Hawksworth's  "  Cook's  Voyages."  Vol.  HI.,  p.  519,  for  observations  made  in  Bastard  Bay. 
and  again  at  p.  588  for  an  account  of  Ckx>k's  landing  at  Thirsty  Soand.  The  following  are  the 
places  at  which  Cook  landed,  with  dates,  according  to  his  log :— At  Sting  Rays  Harbour  on  the  5th 
May.  1770 ;  in  Bustard  Bay  on  the  2Srd  May ;  in  Thirsty  Sound  on  the  dOth  May ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Endeavour  River  during  part  of  June,  July,  and  part  of  August ;  on  an  island  off 
Cape  Flattery  on  the  12th  August ;  and  lastly  on  Possession  Island  on  22nd  August. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  student  who  desires  to  acquire  more  information  as 
to  what  is  known  of  the  early  history  of^discovery  in  the  region  of  Australia  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  *'  critical,  documentary  and  historic  investigation  concerning  the  priority 
of  disooTery  in  Australasia  by  Europeans  before  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  James  Cook  in  the 
Endsavour^  in  the  year  1770,"  by  George  Gollingridge,  referred  to  in  note  1  above. 


§  2.  The  Takins:  Possession  of  Australia. 

1.  Aoacxados  of  Eastern  l^art  of  Aastralia.— Although  as  far  back  as  1503  a 
French  navigator  named  J.  Binot  Paulmier,  Sieur  de  Gonneville,  claimed  to  have  landed 
on  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  similar  claims  were  put  forward  by  the  French  and 
Portuguese  in  respect  of  alleged  discoveries  in  1531  and  1601  by  GuiUaume  le  Testre  and 
Manoel  Godinho  de  Eredia  respectively,  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  August,  1770,  that  the 
history  of  Australia  was  brought  into  political  connection  with  western  civilization.  It  was 
on  that  date  that  Captain  Cook  took  possession  *'  of  the  whole  eastern  coast,  from  lat.  38** 
to  this  place,  lat.  10}**  S.,  in  right  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.**  Ck)ok,  however, 
proclaimed  British  sovereignty  only  over  what  are  now  the  eastern  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  and  formal  possession,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Crown,  of  the 
^ole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Australian  Continent  and  Tasmania,  was  not  taken  until 
the<26ih  January,  1788.  It  was  on  this  last  date  that  Captain  Phillip* s  commission,  first 
issued  to  him  on  the  12th  October,  1786,  and  amplified  on  the  2nd  April,  1787,  was  read 
to  the  people  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  in  the  "First  Fleet.*" 

2.  Original  Extaat  of  New  Soutli  Wales.— The  commission  appointed  Phillip 
**  Captain-General  and  Govemor-in-Chie£  in  and  over  our  territory  called  New  South 
Wales,  extending  from  the  Northern  Cape  or  extremity  of  the  coast  called  Cape  York,  in 
the  latitude  of  ten  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes  south  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
said  territory  of  New  South  Wales  or  South  Cape  in  the  latitude  of  forty-three  degrees 
thirty-nine  minutes  south,  and  of  all  the  country  inland  westward  as  far  as  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  degree  of  east  longitude  reckoning  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  including  all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  latitudes 
aforesaid  of  ten  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes  south  and  forty-three  degrees  thirty-nine 
minutes  south.** 

Although  in  November,  1769,  Captain  Cook  had  taken  possession  of  the  North  Island 
of  New  Zealand,  and  in  January,  1770,  also  of  the  South  Island,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  at  the  time  when  Captain  Phillip*s  conmiission  was  drawn  up,  New  Zealand 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  "islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.**  The  southern 
extremity  is  beyond  the  south  latitude  named  in  the  document ;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  implication  of  the  Supreme  Court  Act  (Imperial),  which  in  1823  instituted  a  Supreme 
Court  for  New  South  Wales,  and  which  expressly  contemplates  New  Zealand  as  part  of 
that  colony,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  recognised  as  in  some  sense  a  dependency. 
Various  hoistings  of  flags  notwithstailding,  New  Zealand  does  not  appear  to  have 
unequivocally  become  British  territory  until  1840.  In  that  year,  on  29th  January, 
Captain  Hobson  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  On  the  following  day  he  read  the  com- 
mission, which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  as  to 
embrace  and  comprehend  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  On  5th  February  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  was  signed.  Finally,  on  21st  May,  British 
sovereignty  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  was  explicitly  proclaimed.  From  that  date 
until  3rd  May,  1841.  New  Zealand  was  indubitably  a  dependency  of  New  South-^aJ^^ 
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8.  AOBCUUioa  of  Westeni  AastnUia.— Exactly  twelve  years  before  New  Zealand 
became  a  separate  colony  the  weetem  hall  of  the  Australian  continent  had  become  a 
British  possession,  for  it  was  on  2nd  May,  1829,  that  Captain  Fremantle  hoisted  the 
British  flag  on  the  south  head  of  the  Swan  River,  and  took  possession  of  **  all  that  pan 
of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included  within  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales.**  Thus, 
before  the  middle  of  1829  the  whole  territory,  now  known  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  had  been  constituted  a  dependency  ot  the  United' Kingdom. 


§  3.  The  Creation  of  the  Several  Colonies. 

1.  New  South  Wales  as  Orlgloal  Coloay.— From  what  has  been  said,  the  main- 
land of  Australia  was,  in  Governor  Phillip's  commission  of  1786,  originally  as  shewn  on 
map  No.  1,  that  is,  it  was  divided  by  the  ld5th  meridian  of  east  longitude  into  two  parts. 
The  earhest  colonists  believed  that  Van  Diemen's  Land — the  present  State  of  Tasmania- 
was  actually  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  it  was  not  till  1798  that  the  contrary  was 
known.  In  that  year,  by  sailing  through  Bass  Straits,  Flinders  proved  that  it  was  an 
island.  The  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  as  originally  constituted,  including  New 
Zealand,  was  thus : — 


Australia,  east  of  ISd*"  Longitude  East 
Van  Diemen's  Land    ... 
New  Zealand 

Total  ... 


Square  Miles. 
.    1,454,812 
26,215 
104,471 


1,584,998 


The  western  part  of  Australia,  not  yet  annexed,  comprised  originally  1,494,054  square 
miles. 

2.  Separation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.— In  1825,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  Tasmania 
was  then  called,  was  politically  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  being  constituted  a 
separate  colony  on  14th  June  of  that  year.  This  reduced  the  area  of  New  South  Wales 
and  its  territorial  dependencies  by  26,215  square  miles,  that  is,  to  1,558,783  square 
miles. 

3.  Extension  of  New  South  Wales  Westward.— In  1827  the  western  or  inland 
boundary  of  New  South  Wales  was  extended  westward  to  the  129th  meridian,  thus 
increasing  its  area  by  518,134  square  miles,  and  making  it,  including  New  Zealand  and 
excluding  Tasmania,  2,076,917  square  miles,  or  excluding  also  New  Zealand,  1,972,446 
square  miles. 

4.  Western  Australia  constituted  a  Colony.— The  territory  annexed  by  Captain 
Fremantle  in  1829,  viz.,  *'  all  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  not  included  within  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,"  extended  eastward  to  the  129th  meridian,  and  comprised 
975,920  square  miles.  The  constitution  of  this  area  into  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia, 
now  one  of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  consequence  of  Fremantle's 
act.  By  it  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  Cotitinent  of  Australia  by  the  British 
Crown  was  completed.  The  Australian  colonies  at  this  time  were  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  and  illustrated  by  map  No.  2 : — 


Colony. 

Date  of 
Annexation. 

Date  of 
Creation. 

Date  of  first 
Permanent 
SetUement. 

Area. 
SqnaMmilee. 

New  South   Wales  (including  ) 

New  Zealand) \ 

Van  Diemen's  Land      ...          j 
Western  Australia           

1770 

1829 

1      1786 

(      1825 
1829 

1788 

1803 
1829 

2,076,917 

26,215 
975,920 
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6.  Creation  of  South  Aastralia  as  a  ProYlnce.— On  15th  August,  1884,  the  Act 
4  and  5  William  IV'.,  cap.  95,  was  passed,  creating  South  Australia  a  "province,''  and  on 
^8th  December,  1836,  settlement  took  place.  The  new  colony  embraced  309,850  square 
miles  of  territory,  which,  lying  south  of  the  26th  parallel  of  South  latitude,  and  between 
the  141st  and  182nd  meridians  of  East  longitude,  was  up  to  that  time  included  within 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  map  No.  3.  Thus  the 
area  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  territorial  dependency,  New  Zealand,  was  reduced  to 
1.767,067  square  miles. 

6.  Separation  of  New  Zealand.— New  Zealand,  annexed  by  proclamation  in  1840 
as  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  as  already  stated,  was,  by  letters  patent  of  16th 
November  of  that  year,  constituted  a  separate  colony  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  3  and 
4  Vic,  cap.  62,  of  7th  August,  1840.  Proclamation  of  the  separation  was  made  on  3rd 
May,  1841.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  104,471  square  miles,  and  its  position  in  reference 
to  Australia  is  shown  on  map  No.  4.  This  separation  reduced  the  political  territory  of 
New  South  Wales  to  1,662,596  square  miles.     See  map  3. 

7.  Separation  of  Victoria.— In  1851,  what  was  known  as  the  *'  Port  Phillip  District** 
of  New  South  Wales,  was  constituted  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  **  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north  east  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  nearest  source  of  the 
River  Murray,  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
<x>lony  of  South  Australia."  The  area  of  the  new  colony  is  87,884  square  miles,  and  its 
separate  existence  took  effect  from  1st  July  1851,  upon  the  issuing  of  the  writs  for  the 
first  election  of  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  This  reduced  the  territory 
of  New  South  Wales  to  1,574,712  square  miles,  as  indicated  on  map  4. 

8.  Separation  of  Queensland.- In  1859,  letters  patent  issued  on  6th  June  oonsti- 
tated  what  was  then  known  as  the  '*  Moreton  Bay  District "  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
:3eparate  colony,  under  the  name  of  Queensland,  whose  boundary  was  defined  as  a  line 
oommencing  on  the  sea  coast  at  Point  Danger,  in  latitude  about  20°  8'  south,  running 
westward  along  the  Macpherson  and  Dividing  Ranges  and  the  Dumaresq  River,  to  the 
liclntyre  River,  thence  by  the  29th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  14l8t  meridian  of 
east  longitude ;  on  the  west,  the  141st  meridian  of  longitude  from  the  29th  to  the  26th 
parallel,  and  thence  the  138th  meridian  north  to  the  Gi}lf  of  Carpentaria,  together  with 
all  the  adjacent  islands,  their  members  and  appurtenances  in  the  Pacific  Ocean."  The 
area  concerned  is  670,500  square  miles.  By  this  separation,  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales  was  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  one  of  310,372  square  miles,  the  present  State, 
and  another  of  593,840  square  miles,  of  which  523,620  square  miles  is  now  the  Northern 
Territory,  and  70,220  square  miles  is  now  a  part  of  South  Australia.  These  facts  are 
shewn  on  Map  No.  5. 

9.  No  further  Constitution  of  Colonies.— Since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  no 
other  creation  of  colonies  has  taken  place  in  Australia,  though  the  boundaries  of  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia  were  later  altered.  The  dates  of  foundation  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  their  areas  at  the  close  of  1859,  were  therefore  as  hereunder : — 


Colony. 

Date  of 
Annexation. 

Date  of 
Creation. 

Date  of  first 
Permanent 
Settlement. 

1788 
1803 
1836 
1834 
1824 
1829 
1814? 

Area. 
Square  miles. 

New  South  Wales         

Tasmania... 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

Queensland         

Western  Australia          

New  Zealand      

1770 
1770 
•     1770 
1770 
1770 
1829 
1840 

1786 
1826 
1834 
1851 
1859 
1829 
1841 

904,212 
26,215 
309,860 
87,884 
670,500 
976,920 
104,471' 

1.  By  proclamation  dated  10th  June,  1901,  the  area  of  the  Dominion  was  increased  by  280  square 
making  it  now  104,751  square  miles,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Cook  Group  and  other  Islands.     ir> 
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10.  The  Changing  Bonndarles  of  the  Colonl€S.--When,  on  15th  August,  1884,  the 
Imperial  Govemmeut  constituted  the  province  of  South  Australia,  there  lay,  between  its 
western  boundary  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Western  Australia  (as  pioclaimed  by 
Fremantle  in  1829)  a  strip  of  country  south  of  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  the  ld2nd  and  129th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  legally  indnded  within  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales.  The  area  of  this  territory,  frequently  but  improperly 
referred  to  as  *'  No  Man's  Land,"  has  been  calculated  to  cover  approximately  70,290 
square  miles. l  On  10th  October,  1861,  by  the .  authority  of  the  Imperial  Act 
24  and  26  Vic,  cap.  44,  the  western  boundary  of  South  Australia  was  extended  so  as  to 
cover  this  strip,  and  to  coincide  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Western  Australia — the 
129th  meridan.  The  area  of  South  Australia  thus  increased  by  70,220  square  miles, 
became  380,070  square  miles,  and  her  territory  that  represented  on  Map  No.  6.  Nearly 
two  years  after  this  accession  of  territory,  viz.,  on  6th  July,  1863,  the  Northern  Territory, 
containing  523,620  square  miles — also  formerly  a  part  of  New  South  Wales — was,  by 
letters  patent,  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Australia,  whose  area  was  thus 
increased  to  903,690  square  miles ;  whilst  that  of  New  South  Wales  was  diminished  by 
these  additions  to  South  Australia,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies  of  New  Zealand, 
Victoria,  and  Queensland,  till  its  area  became  only  310,372  square  miles.  The  territories 
of  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  the  three  other  separated  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  islands  added  to  Queensland,  remain  as  originally  fixed. 


11.  Anstralasia,  1863  to  1900. — ^The  immense  area  generally  Imown  as  Australasia 
had  thus,  by  1863,  been  divided  into  seven  distinct  colonies,  the  areas  of  which  are  shewn 
below: — 

DATE  OF  CREATING  THE  SEVERAL  COLONIES. 


YearofFor- 

Present 

Year  of  For- 

Present 

Colony. 

matioii  into 

Area  in 

Colony. 

Area  in 

Separate 

Square 

Separate 

Square 

Ck>lony. 

MUes. 

' 

Colony. 

MUes. 

New  South  Wales- 

1786 

310,372 

New  Zealand 

1841 

104,4713 

Tasmania    

1826 

26,216 

Victoria       

1851 

87,884 

Western  Australia . . . 

1829 

975,920 

Queensland 

1869 

670,600 

South  Australia 

1834 

380,070 

Northern  Territory  2 

1863 

523,620 

(proper)2 

» 

Commonwealth 
Australasia 


2,974,581  square  miles. 
8,079,052  square  miles.4 


From  1st  January,  1901,  the  colonies  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Zealand,  have  become  federated  under  the  name  of  the  ''Commonwealth  of  Australia,** 
the  designation  of  "  Colonies"  being  at  the  same  time  changed  into  that  of  "States.*" 
The  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth  is,  therefore,  2,974,581  square  miles,  or  about  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  United  States  of  America,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  or  to  that  of  all  Europe, 
less  about  one-third  of  Russia. 

The  evolution  of  the  various  States  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 


1.  The  calculation  has  been  made  In  this  Bureau.  The  area  has  usually  been  left  unstated  in 
references  to  the  territory,  but  when  approximations  have  been  given  the  margin  of  error  aeemft 
to  have  been  somewhat  large. 

2.  South  Australia  with  the  Northern  Territory'  is  903,690  square  miles. 

3.  Now  10i,75l  square  miles :  increased  10th  June,  1901. 

4.  Now  3,079,340  square  miles 
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1827-1836. 
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o 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


Australasia 

frt)m 

1836-1851. 


MEW  ZEALAND. 

(proclaimed  1840). 
Separate  Colonj  1841 


104,471  sq.  m. 
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WlP  No.  4 


Australasia 

1851-1859 


5 

S3 

o 
o 

o 
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TASMANIA.  ^'^  26.215  Bq  m. 

a825).  \^n,.„ 

Called  Tasmania  from  1863. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

(proclaimed 
Separate  Colony 

104.471 


Australasia 

1859-1861. 


fe 


yiCTj)RIAi^(1851). 
87.884  sq.  m. 

f  <^.^,..-^'' 

TASMANIA.?^ 26.216  sq  m. 
11825).        \0n.^ 


Total  N.S.W.  O 

904,212  sq.  m.  < 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


MAP  No.  6.  ^^^^"    i         [V 


Australasia  § 


since 

1861. 


& 

o 


yiCTj^RJAr^  (1861). 
^  87,884  aq.  m. 

TASMANIA,  f^  26.216  sq.  m. 
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12.  British  New  GvlMa  or  PapWL— Under  the  administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth, bat  not  included  in  it.  is  British  New  Guinea  or  Pa^pua^  finally  annexed-  by  the 
British  Government  in  1884,  and  for  a  number  or  years  administered  by  the  Queensland 
Qovemment  but  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  by  proclamation  on  Ist  September, 
1906,  under  the  authority  of  the  Papua  Act  (Commonwealth)  of  16th  November.  1905. 
The  area  of  Papua  is  about  90,540  square  milee. 


§  4.  General  Description  of  Australia. 

1.  Geo^rapilical  Position. — Austmlia  lies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  an  island 
continent,  including  Tasmania,  of  2,974,581  square  miles,  the  mainland  alone  being 
2,948,866  square  miles.  Bounded  on  the  west  and  east  by  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 
respectively,  it  lies  between  longitudes  113**  9'  E.  and  158'  89'  E.,  while  its  northern  and 
southern  limits  are  the  parallels  of  latitude  lO"*  41'  S.  and  39"*  S'  S.,  or  including  Tasmania, 
48*  89'  S.  On  its  north  one  finds  the  Timor  and  Arafura  Seas  and  Torres  Strait,  on  its 
aouth  the  Southern  Ocean  and  Bass  Strait. i 

(i.)  Tropical  and  Temperate  RegioTts.  Of  the  total  area  of  Australia  the  lesser  portion 
lies  within  the  tropics.  Assuming,  as  is  usual,  that  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
is  23*  do'  S,2  the  areas  within  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  approximately  as 
follows : — 

AREAS  OF  TROPICAL  AND  TEMPERATE  REGIONS  OF  STATES 
WITHIN  TROPICS. 


\ 

Queensland. 

Northern 
Territory. 

Australia. 

Total. 

Within  Tropical  Zone 

Within  Temperate  Zone 

Ratio  of  Tropical  part  to  whole  State    ... 

Ratio  of  Temperate  part  to  whole  State ... 

8q.  miles. 

859,000 

811,600 

0.535 

0.465 

8q.  mUes. 

426.320 

97.300 

0.814 

0.186 

Sq.  miles. 

364.000 

611,920 

0.373 

0.627 

Sq.  mUes. 

1,149,820 

1,020,720 

0.530 

0.470 

Thus  the  tropical  part  is  roughly  about  one  half  (.530)  of  the  three  territories 
mentioned  above,  or  about  five-thirteenths  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  (0.386).  See 
hereafter  §  8.1 

2.  Area  of  Austraiia  compared  with  that  of  other  Countries.— That  the  area  of 
Australia  is  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  it  is  four-fifths  of 
that  of  Canada,  that  it  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire,  that  it  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe,  including  Russia ; 
that  it  is  about  25  times  as  large  as  any  one  of  the  following,  viz.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Hungary,  Norway,  Austria,  Italy,  the  Transvaal,  and  Ecuador,  are  foots  which  are 
adequately  realised  but  seldom.  It  is  this  great  size,  taken  together  with  the  fact  of  the 
limited  population,  that  gives  to  the  problems  of  Australian  development  their  unique 
character,  and  its  clear  comprehension  is  essential  in  any  attempt  to  imderstand  those 
problems. 


1.  The  extreme  points  are  "Steep  Point"  on  the  west.  "Cape  Byron"  on  the  east,  "Cape  York** 
on  the  north.  "Wilson's  Promontory"  on  the  south,  or.  if  Tasmania  he  included,  "South  East 
Cape."  The  limits,  according  to  the  1903-4  edition  of  '  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand*"  p.  2;  and,  according  to  Volume  XXV.  of  the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,"  p.  787;  are 
respectively  113'  6'  E.,153*  16'  E..  10*  30^  S..  and  39*  11^'  8.,  but  these  figures  are  obviously  defective. 


8.  Its  correct  value  for  1907.0  is  33*  27*  4''.98. 
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The  relative  magnitudes  may  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  following  table. 
Which  shews  how  large  Australia  is  compared  with  the  countries  referred  to,  or  vice  versa. 
Thus,  to  take  line  1,  we  see  that  Europe  is  about  If  times  (1.876)  as  large  as  Australia, 
or  that  Australia  is  about  three-quarters  (more  accurately  0.737)  of  the  area  of  Europe. 

SIZE  OF  AUSTRALIA  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


Austrab'an  Commonwealth 


2,974,581  square  miles. 


:3| 

^ 

€a 

c 

Country. 

Area. 

w 

S  5 

Country. 

Area. 

l|i^ 

8    i 

©  fl 

o 

^5-a 

a 

Continents,  etc.— 

sq.  miles. 

African  (contd.)— 

«q.  miles. 

Europe    

4.083.000 

.727 

1.376 

German  E.  Afr. 

384,180 

7.74 

.1292 

Asia         

17.300,000 

.172 

5.88 

Senegambia  and 

Africa      

11.566.000 

.267 

3.80 

Niger    

370.000 

ao4 

.1244 

North  America 

9.200.000 

.323 

3.09 

Algeria    

343.600 

8.66 

.1156 

South  America 

6.850,000 

.434 

2.90 

German  S.W. 

British  Empire 

11.433.000 

.260 

3.84 

Africa 

Portuguese  E. 

322.460 

9.23 

.1084 

European- 

Africa 

293.400 

10.14 

.0066 

United  Kingdom 

121.390 

24.5 

J04M 

Cape  Colony     ... 

276.905 

10.74 

.0031 

RuBsiai    

8.647.657 

.344 

2.91 

228,000 

13.06 

.0787 

Turkish  Empire" 

1.662.000 

1.790 

.560 

Morocco 

219,000 

13.58 

.0796 

.\uBtria-Hu  ngary  * 

241.333 

12.32 

.0812 

Abyssinia 

200.000 

14.87 

.0672 

German  Empire 

208.780 

14.25 

.0702 

British    E.    Afr. 

France     

207.054 

14.37 

.0696 

Prot 

177.100 

16.80 

.0505 

Spahi       

190.050 

16.66 

.0630 

Transvaal 

117.732 

264) 

.0906 

Sweden    

172,876 

17.21 

.0681 

TuniB       

64.600 

46.0 

.0817 

Norway    

124,130 

24.00 

.0417 

Orange  R.  Colony 

60.302 

50.0 

.01694 

Italy         

110.660 

26.9 

.0872 

Liberia    

45.000 

66.1 

.01513 

Portugal 

35,490 

83.8 

.0119 

Greeoe     

25.014 

118.9 

.00841 

American- 

Switzerland      ... 

L5.976 

186.2 

.00687 

3,746,574 

.704 

1.290 

Denmark 

15,592 

190.8 

.00624 

United  States  ... 

2,970.230 

1.002 

.908 

Netherlands      ... 

12,648 

285.2 

.00425 

Alaska     

590,884 

5.08 

.1986 

Belgium 

11.373 

261.6 

.00882 

Mexico     

316,125 

0.41 

.1069 

Guatemala 

48,290 

61.6 

.01623 

Asiatic- 

Cuba        

44,000 

67.6 

.01479 

China      

4377.170 

.695 

1.488 

BraBil      

3,218,991 

.924 

1.082 

India       

1.766,617 

1.684 

,5989 

Argentina 

1.136,840 

2.62 

.382 

Dutch  E.  Indies 

736.400 

4.04 

.248 

BoUvia     

708,195 

4.20 

.238 

Persia      

628,000 

4.74 

.211 

Peru         

606,783 

4.27 

.294 

Afghanistan      ... 

215,400 

13.8 

.0724 

Columbia 

^44,980 

6.68 

.1496 

Japan*     

175,700 

16.9 

.0591 

Venezuela 

§64,000 

8.17 

.1224 

ChUe        

307.620 

9.67 

.1084 

African- 

Ecuador  

116,000 

25.6 

.1990 

Congo      

900,000 

3.30 

.303 

Paraguay 

98,000 

30.3 

.0890 

French  Congo  ... 

680,000 

4.37 

.220 

British  Guiana... 

90,277 

32.9 

.0664 

Angola     

484.800 

6.13 

.163 

Uruguay 

72,210 

41.2 

.0243 

Rhodesia  (total) 

431.000 

6.90 

1.449 

3.  Relative  Size  of  Political  Subdivisions.— As  already  stated,  Australia  is  divided 
into  six  States,  the  areas  of  which,  in  relation  to  one  another  and  ta  the  total  of  Australia, 
are  shewn  in  the  following  table,  viz.,  a  table  of  double  entry,  which,  therefore,  gives  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  each  State  to  that  of  every  other  State,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  whole 
of  Australia.     This  is  similar  to  the  preceding  table. 


1 .  Including  Russia  in  Asia. 

2.  Including  Asiatic  and  African  Possessions. 

3.  Excluding  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

4.  With  Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  Southern  Sakhalin  <Karafuto). 
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Batio  which  the  Area  of  each  State  bears  to  that  of  other  States  and 

Commonwealth . 

state. 

Area. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

SJl, 
(Total.) 

W.  AuBt. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

8q.  miles. 

N.8.W.     ... 

810,372 

1.000 

3.532 

0.468 

0.344 

0.318 

11.840 

0.104 

Victoria     ... 

87,884 

0.283 

1.000 

0.131 

0.097 

0.090 

3.352 

0.030 

Queensland 

670,500 

2.160 

7.629 

1.000 

0.742 

0.687 

25.577 

0.225 

8. A.  (total) 

903.690 

2.912 

10.283 

1.848 

1.000 

0.926 

34.472 

0.304 

8.A.  (proper) 

(380,070) 

(1.225) 
(1.687) 

(4.825) 
(5.958) 

(0.567) 
(0.781) 

(0.421) 
(0.579) 

(0.389) 
(0.587) 

(14.498) 
(19.974) 

(0.128) 
(0.176) 

N.  Terr     ... 

(528,690) 

W.AuBt.   ... 

976,990 

3.144 

11.105 

1.455 

1.060 

1.000 

87.228 

0.828 

Tasmania ... 

26.215 

0.085 

0.298 

0.039 

0.029 

0.027 

1.000 

0.009 

Total  ... 

2,974.581 

9.584 

33.847 

4.436 

3.292 

3.048 

113.469 

1.000 

Thus,  looking  at  the  top  line.  New  South  Wales  is  seen  to  be  over  three-and-a-half 
times  ar  large  as  Victoria  (3.532)  and  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  Queensland  (0.463) ; 
or  again,  looking  at  the  bottom  line,  the  Commonwealth  is  shewn  to  be  more  than  nine- 
and-a-half  times  as  large  as  New  South  Wales  (9.584).  and  nearly  thirty-four  times  as 
large  as  Victoria  (33.847). 

These  relative  magnitudes  are  shewn  in  the  small  diagram  below.  It  may  be  added 
that  Papua  (or  British  New  Guinea),  with  its  area  of  90.540  square  miles,  is  0.080  of  the 
area  of  the  Commonwealth. 


N«.W.  V. 


Qld. 


S.A. 


N.T. 


W.A. 


Tas. 


4.  Coastal  Configaratton.— There  are  no  striking  features  in  the  configuration  of 
the  coast :  the  most  remarkable  indentations  are  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north 
and  the  Great  Australian  Bight  on  the  south.  The  York  Peninsula  on  the  extreme  north 
is  the  only  other  remarkable  feature  in  the  outline.     It  is  consequently  compact  in  form. 

(i.)  Cocut-line.  The  lengths  of  coast-line,  exdusive  of  minor  indentations,  both  of 
each  State  and  of  the  whole  continent,  are  shewn  in  the  following  Table; — 

SQUARE  MILES  OP  TERRITORY  PER  MILE  OF  COAST-LINE. 


State. 

Coast-line. 

Area-{- 
Coast-line 

State. 

Coast-line. 

Coast-line . 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland 
Northern  Territory 

Miles. 

700 

680 

3,000 

1,040 

8q.  mUes. 
443 
129 
223 
503 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Continentl 
Tasmania 

MUes 
1,540 
4,350 

11,310 
900 

8q.  mileK. 

247 

224 

261 

29 

' 

1 

.  Arua2,948;K 

)6  Kqiiare  milen. 
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For  the  entire  Commonwealth  this  gives  a  ooast-line  of  12,210  miles,  and  an  average  of 
244  square  miles  for  one  mile  of  coast-line.  Aooording  to  Strelbitski,  Europe  has  only 
75  square  miles  of  area  to  each  mile  of  coast-line,  and,  aooording  to  recent  figures, 
England  and  Wales  have  only  one-third  of  this,  viz.,  25  square  miles. 

(ii.)  Features  of  the  Cfoast-line.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  Year  Book  to  furnish 
in  any  one  number  a  complete  geographical  account  of  Australia,  but  each  year  the  most 
complete  available  information  will  be  given  of  some  special  geographical  element.  1  In 
this  number  an  enumeration  of  the  features  of  the  coast-line  is  selected,  but  in  the  next 
Year  Book  this  will  not  be  repeated;  in  its  place  the  Rivers  of  Australia  will  be 
enumerated.  In  regard  to  the  Australian  coast  it  may  be  said  that,  while  smaller 
indentations  are  fairly  numerous,  few  are  of  large  size.  Starting  with  Queensland,  at 
the  Gul!  of  Carpentaria,  and  passing  round  the  continent  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
indicated  by  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  indentations  and  prominent  features  to  be  met 
with,  the  associated  towns  or  villages,  etc.,  and  the  islands,  are  as  shewn  in  the  following 
eztendedS  table : — 


THE  COAST-LINE  OP  THE   COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
Together  with  the  Cities,  Toums,  and  Villages  at  or  near  the  Coast. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria- 
Point  Bayly 
Point  Parker 
Point  Tarrant 
Kangaroo  Point 
Bttbketown 
Point  Gore 
Disaster  Inlet 
Morning  Inlet 

NORMANTON 

Accident  Inlet 

Gape  Keerweer  (Turn  Again) 

False  Pera  Head 

PeraHead 

Albatross  Bay 

Point  Urquhart 

Point  Kerr 

Duyfken  Point 

TuUamaringa  (CuUen  Point) 

Mapoon 

Port  Musgrave 

Vrilya  Point 
Endeavour  Strait- 
Simpson  Bay 

Peak  Point 

Cape  York 
Albany  Pass 
Newcastle  Bay 
Turtle  Head 
OrfordBay 
Orford  Ness 
False  Orford  NesK 
Sheiburne  Bay- 
Double  Point 

Round  Point 
Margaret  Bay 
Cape  Grenville 
Temple  Bay 
Second  Stony  Point 
Fair  Cape 
Weymouth  Bay 
Cape  Weymouth 
Lloyd  Bay 
Cape  Direction 
Second  Bed  Rock  Point 
First  Red  Rock  Point 
Cape  Sidmouth 
Claremont  Point 
Princess  Charlotte  Bay 
Bathnrst  Head 
Batfaurst  Bay 


Cape  Melville 
North  Bay  Point 
Ninian  Bay 
Barrow  Point 
CapeBowen 
Red  Point 
Murdoch  Point 
Lookout  Point 
Cape  Flattery 
Cape  Bedford 

COOKTOWN 

Monkhouse  Point 

Archer  Point 

Weary  Bay 

Cape  Tribulation 

Island  Point 

Port  Dodolas 

Trinity  Bay- 
Double  Point 
Trinity  Harbour 

Caibns 

False  Cape 

Cape  Grafton 

Palmer  Point 

Woolanmaroo 

Bramston  Point 

Cooper  Point 

Musgrave 

Flying  Fish  Point 

Gladys  Inlet 

Gebaldton 

Mourilyan 

Mourilyan  Harbour 

Hayter  Point 

Double  Point 

Clump  Point 

Shanter  Point 

Kennedy  Bay 

Warringha 

Rockingham  Bay- 
Port  Hinchinbrook 
Cakdweix 
Dalrymple  Gap 
Rockingham  Channel 

Haljfax 

Dungeness 

Inoham 

Halifax  Bay 

Cleveland  Bay 

TOWNSVILIiB 

Cape  Cleveland 
Bowling  Green  Bay 
Cape  Bowling  Green 


Atr 

Upstart  Bay 
Cape  Upstart 
Abbot  Bay 
Abbot  Point 
Cape  Edgecumbe 
Rdgecumbe  Bay 

BOWEN 

Cape  Gloucester 
George  Point 
Whitsunday  Passage— 

Grimston  Point 

Pioneer  Point 

Point  Molle 

Round  Head 
Cape  Conway 
Repulse  Bay 
Midge  Point 
Port  Newry 
Cai)e  Hillsborough 
Shoal  Point 
Slade  Point 
Mactkat 
Dudgeon  Point 
Hay  Point 
Victor  Point 
Coral  Point 
Sarina  Inlet 
Freshwater  Point 
Cape  Palmerston 
Notch  Point 
Broad  Sound 
St.  Lawrbncb 
Charon  Point 
Island  Bluff 
Thirsty  Sound 
Stanage  Point 
Broome  Head 
Shoalwater  Bay 
Strong  Tide  Passage 
Fine  Trees  Point 
Island  Head 
Pearl  Bay 
North-east  Point 
Port  Clinton 
Cape  Clinton 
CUff  Point 
Cape  Manifold 
Water  Park  Point 
Wreck  Point 
Double  Head 
Emu  Point 
Emu  Pabk 


1.  In  the  course  of  several  years  the  geographical  information  given  will  thus  be  of  a  very 
complete  character. 

2.  The  information  is  given  in  much  greater  detail  than  is  possible  on  any  but  the  largest 
maps,  and  is,  therefore,  not  generally  available.  The  series  of  Year  Books  will  thus  furnish 
detailed  geographical  information  of  the  several  geographical  features    of  Australia,     t 
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KeppelBay— 

ROCKHAMPTON 

Cattle  Point 
Port  Curtis 

Ol^AOBTONS 

Rodd  Bay- 
Norton  Point 
Richards'  Point 
Bustard  Head 
Round  HiU  Head 
Burnett  Head 

BUXDABEBO 

Hervey  Bay 

Vernon  Point 

Great  Sandy  Island  Strait 

Mabtborouoh 

Inskip  Point 
"Wide  Bay 

Double  Island  Point 
Lacuna  Bay 
NooeaHead 
Otxpik 

Point  Arkwri^ht 
Point  Cartwri«ht 
Cnrrimnndri  Cai>e 
€aix>undra 
Toorbul  Point 
-Caboolture 
Deception  Bay 
Ca«tlereai{h  (Reef)  Point 
Bedcliffe  Point 
HuiiptBono 
Moreton  Bay- 
Woody  Point 

Bramble  Bay 

Saniwate 

liUiKa^e  Point 

Bbisbanb 

Waterloo  Ba>' 

Wellington  Point 

Baby  Bay 

Clkvkland 

BedlandBay 

SOUTHPOBT 
COOIiANOATTA 

Point  Damtor 


ISLANDS. 

In  OuU  of  Carpentaria- 
WeUesley  Islands-- 

Momington  Island 
Cape  Van  Diemen 

Rooky  L 

PisoniaL 

Bountiful  I.  * 

Forsyth  Group— 

Bayley  L 

Pain's  L 

Forsyth  I. 
Bentinck  Oroup- 

AllenL 

Horseshoe  I. 

Bentinok  L 

Sweers  I. 

Carnarvon  I. 

Fowler  I. 
In  Torres  Straits- 
Innumerable  small  islands, 

of  which  the  following  are 

in  Endeavour  Strait   and 

immediately  to  the  north 

ofit:— 

Bed  Wallis  I. 

Woody  Wallis  I. 

Booby  I. 

Prince  of  Wales  I . 

Thursday  I. 

Horn  I.— 
Port  Kennedy 
Papou  Point 

Friday  I. 

Ooodel. 

Wednesday  1. 

Hammond  I. 

Tuesday  I. 

BamL 

BedL 

Dayman  I. 

Possession  I. 


Higol. 

Albany  I. 
Inside  Great  Barrier  Reef- 
Dugong  I. 
Bushy  I. 
Caimcross  I. 
Macarthur  I. 
Bird  I. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  IslandH 
Home  Islands 
Haggerstone  Islands 
Piper  Islands 
Forbes  Islands 
(^oin  I. 
Handy  1. 
Beacon  I. 
Pelican  1. 
Flinders  Group 

EsKt  FlinderK 
Pipoa  I. 
Howick  Group 
Turtle  Group 
Lisardl. 
Fitaroy  1. 
Dunk  I. 
GooldL 
Brook  I. 

Hinchinbrook  I.- 
Hecate Point 

Cape  Richards 

Shepherd  Bay 

Cape  Sandwich 

Ramsay  Bay 

Hillock  Point 

George  Point 
Palm  Isles- 
Orpheus  I. 

Great  Palm  I. 

Pandora  Reef 
Magnetic  I. 
Holbom  I. 
Naresl. 
Gloucester  I. 
Whitsunday  Group-^ 

Hook  I. 

Whitsunday  I. 

Hamilton  L 
Cumberland  Isles— 

Lindeman  I. 

Shaw  I. 

Sir  James  Smith  Group 
Beverley  Group — 

Prudhoe  I. 
Flat  Isles. 

Northumberland  Isles- 
Percy  Isles 
Howard  Point 

Hixson  I. 

Berwick  I. 
Long  Island 

North  Point 
Quail  Island 

Pier  Head 
Cannibal  Groups  ~ 

Leicester  I. 

Townshend  I. 
Cape  Townshend 
North  Keppei  I. 
Great  Keppei  I. 
Capricorn  Group- 
Bunker  Group 

Lady  EUiot  I. 
Great  Sandy  (Eraser)  I.- 

Rooney  Point 

Sandy  Cape 

Waddy  Point 

Indian  Head 

Hook  Point 

Blackfellow'.s  Point 

Sandy  Point 
In  Moreton  Bay- 
Briby  I. 
Moreton  I.— 

Comboyouro  Point 

North  Point 

Cape  Moreton 
Stradbroke  I. 

Point  Lookout 
MudL 
St.  Helena 
Quarantine  I. 


Innes  I. 
Maoleay  I. 
Russell  1. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Point  Danger 
Tweed  Heads 
Fingal  Point 

MURWILLUMBAB 

Sutherland  Point 
Norries  Head 
Hastings  Point 
Byron  Bay 
Btbon  Bay 
Cape  Byron 
Broken  Head 
Lennox  Head 
Sand  Point 
Richmond  Head^ 
North  Head 

BaLIjINA 

South  Head 

Evans  Head 

Wooded  Head 

Clarence  Heads- 
North  Head 

ILUKA 

South  Head 

Yamba 
Angourie  Point 
Buchanan's  Head 
Cakora  Point 
Sandon  Bluffs 
Tree  Point 
Bare  Point 
Green  Bluff 

WOOIXIOOIXJA 

Bare  Bluff 
Rocky  Bluff 
White  Bluff 
Charlesworth  Bay 
Flat  Rock 
Coff's  Harbour 
CoFF's  Harboub 
Belunobn 
Wononah  Head 
North  Head 
Nambucca 

BOWRA 

Macksvdllk 

Scott's  Head 

Grassy  Head  (Macleay) 

Trial  Bay 

Arakoon 

Lagger's  Point 

Smoky  Cape 

Korogoro  Point 

Crescent  Head 

Point  Plomer 

Port  Macquarie  (Hastings) 

Port  Macquarik 

Tacking  Point 

Grant's  Head 

Camden  Haven 

Camden  Haybm 

Diamond  (Indian)  Head 

Crowdy  Bay 

Crowdy  Head 

Harrington  Inlet  (Manning) 

Harrington 

Farquhar  Inlet  (Manning) 

Wallaby  Point 

Halliday's  Point 

Wallis  Lake 

TUNCURRY 
FORSTKR 

Caiie  Hawke 
Charlotte  Head 
Boomerang  Point 
Myall  Lakes 
Sugarloaf  Point 
Treachery  Head 
Dark  Point 
Port  Stephens 
Trramby 
Toomeree  Head 
Stephens  Point 
Fingal  Head 
Anna  Bay 
Moma  Head 
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Port  Hunter 

Stockton 

Nobby's  Head 

Newcasti^b 

Ut<>le  B«d  Head 

Red  Head 

Lake  Macquarie 

Kahebah 

Belmont 

Cabbage  Tree  Harbour 

Buntfaree  Norah  Point 

Soldier's  Point 

Tuggerah  Lakes 

Wyrrabalong 

Tarragal  Harbour 

Kurrawyba 

Bulbararing 

Mourawaring 

Bombi 

Box  (Hawke)  Head 

Broken  Bay  (Hawkesbury) 

OOSFOKD 

Barranjuey 
Little  Head 
South  Head 
Hole  in  the  Wall 
BunganHead 
Bulgolo  Head 
Newport 
Turimetta  Head 
Narbabbek 
Long  Reef 
Deewhy  Head 
Curl  Curl 

MANIiY 

Blue  Fish 

Port  Jackson  Heads- 
North  Head 
Sydnet 

Inner  South  Head 
Outer  South  Head 

Ben  Buckler 

Bond!  Bay 

Coogee  Bay 

Bfaroubra  Bay 

Long  Bay 

Little  Bay 

Botany  Heads- 
Cape  Banks 
La  Pbbouse 
Cape  Solander 
Kdrnell. 

Port  Hacking 

Big  Jibbon  Point 

Marley  Beach 

WattamoUa 

Currocurrong 

Garie 

Bulgo 

Coal  aiflf 

Cmpton 

Long  Point 

Thirboul. 

Bulli 

BULLJ 

Bellambi  Point 

Bellambt 

To  wradgi  Point 

Wollongong  (^ve 

WOLLONOONM 

Red  Point 
Lake  niawarra 
Dapto 

Albion  Park 
Barrack  Point 
Port  Kembla 
Shblx.  Habbouu 
Bass  Point 
Kiaina  Harbour 

KlAMA 

Oerringong  Harbour 
Qkiuunoong 
Black  Head 
Shoalhaven  Heads 
Nowra 

(Oreenwell  Point) 
Kinghom  Head 
Crookhaven  Bight 
Beecroft  Head 
Crocodile  Head 
Perpendicular  Head 


JervisBay 

HUSKISSOM 

St.  George's  Head 

Wreck  Bay 

Sussex  Inlet— 
St.  George's  Baain 
Wandrawandian 

Red  Point 

Ulladnlla  Harbour ' 

ULLADUIiLJk 

Warden  Head 
Burrill  Inlet 
Lagoon  Head 
Termeil  Point 
O'Hara  Head 
Point  Upright 
Wasp  Head 
Clyde  Head»— 

North  Head 

Batoman's  Bay 

Bateman 

Nbluqen 

South  Head 
Burrewarra  Point 
Bboul.ee 
Moruya  Heads 

MORTTYA 

Toragy  Point 
Congo  Point 
MuUinburra  Point 
Binge  Binge  Point 

Tuross  River 

BODAJLIA 

Point  Marks 
Lake  Birroul 
Lake  MuminugH 
Kianga  Point 
Wagonga  Hiver 
Waoonoa 

NOOROOMA 

Waramba  Rocks 
Nugget  Head 
Corunna  Lake 

CORDNNA 

Boat  Harboiir  Point 
Cape  Dromedary 

TrLBA 

Wallaga  Lake 

COBAROO 

Murruna  Point 
Bermaguee 
Baragoot  Rocks 
Baragoot  Point 
Baragga  Point 
Ck>alen  Point 
Bunga  Head 
Mimosa  Rocks 
Bengurmu  Point 
Bithr>'  Inlet 
Tanja  Lagoon 
Baronda  Head 
Wajurda  Point 
Mogareka  Inlet 
Bboa 

Tathra  Head 
Tathra 

Kangarutha  Point 
Turingal  Rock 
TuraHead 

WOLDMLA 

Panbula  Inlet 
Merrimbula  Point 
Merrimbula  Lake 

MERRIlfBUtJi 

Panbuiji 

Toalla  (Haycock)  Point 

Quoraburagun  o 

Woranga  (North)  Head 

Twofold  Bay 

Eden 

KlAH 

Botdtown 
Red  Point 
Mowarry  Point 
Bittangabee  Creek 
Green  Cape 
Disaster  Bay 
Black  Head 
Nadgee  Point 
Cape  Howe 


ISLANDS. 

Cook  Island 
Juan  and  Julia 
Solitary  Islands- 
North  Rock 

North-west  SoUtar)- 

South  Solitary 

Black  Rock 

SpUt  SoUtary 
Mermaid  Reef 
Seal  Rocks 
Broughton  I. 
Cabbage  Tree  I. 
Boondelbah  I. 
Moon  (Green)  I. 
BirdL 

Tom  Thumb  I. 
i      Five  Islands 
'      Windang  I. 
Green  I. 
Crampten  1. 
StekeeL 
Brush  I. 
O'Hara  I. 
Grasshopper  I. 
ToUgate  I. 
Montagu  I. 
Lord  Howe  Islands- 
Phillip  Bluff 

Collins  Cove 

Stevens  Point 

Brodie'8  Point 

Ross  Bay 

Mutton  Bird  Point 

Rocky  Point 

Edmanoch  Point 

East  Point 

Cut  Grass  Point 

George's  Bay 

Sugarloaf  Point 

Red  Point 

King  Point 

Prince  William  Henry  Ba> 

Signal  Point 

Huutcr  Bay 

Dawson's  Point 

Callam  (North)  Bay 

PhiUip  Pohit 

Sugarloaf  I. 

Roach  (Admiralty)  I. 

North  I. 

Mutton  Bird  I. 
j         Qower  L 

BlBckbom  (Goat)  I. 


VICTORIA. 

Cape  Howe 

Conference  Point 

Mallacoota  Inlet 

BaKtion  Point 

Little  Ram  Head 

Sand  Patch  Point 

Wingan  Point 

Wlhgan  Inlet 

Ram  Head 

Petrel  Point 

Cape  Everard 

Tamboon  Inlet 

Sydenham  Inlet 

Pearl  Point 

Cape  0)nran 

Point  Ricardo 

Lake  Tyers 

Red  Bluff 

Lakes  Entrance- 
Lake  King 
Bairn  HDALK 
Lake  Victoria 
Lake  Wellington 
Sale 

•  Lake  Reeve 
Lake  Reeves 
Lake  Denison 

ShoflJ  Inlet 

Port  Albert 

Alberton 

Bentley  Harl>oiir 

Comer  1 
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WSLSHPOOL. 
BOWEN 

Sealer's  Cove 

Refuge  Gove 

Waterloo  Bay 

Wilson's  Promontory 

Soath-west  Point 

OberonBay 

Herman  Bay 

Wanttah  Bay 

Grinder  Point 

Cape  Liptrap 

VeoQsBiay 

Anderson's  Inlet 

Point  Norman 

Cape  Paterson 

Griffith  Point 

Weetom  Port- 
Settlement  Point 
Inner  Western  Passage— 
Hastings 
Stony  Point 
Western  Passage- 
Sandy  Point 
West  Head 

FUNDEBS 

Cape  Schanck 

PIN04L 

P^>int  Nepean 

Ptot  Phillip  Bay- 
Observatory  Point 
Point  King 

SOKRRNTO 

DromanaBay 
Balcombe  Bay 
Snapper  Point 

MORKINOTON 

Davy  Point 
M0BDIAIJL.OC 
Point  Barring 
RedBloir 
Picnic  Point 
Point  Ballyg}'! 
Bbiohton 
Hobeon's  Bay- 

Mei^boubnk 
Point  Cooke 
Kirk  Point 
Point  Wilson' 
('orio  Bay— 

Gkei,ono 

Point  Henry 

Qeelong  Outer  Harbour 
P0BTABI.TNOTON 
Point  Bertram 
St.  Leonards 
Swan  Bay 

QlTEBNBCIilFP 

Point  Lonsdale 
Barwon  Heads 
Point  Flinders 
Point  Addis 
Point  Road  Knight 
Airey'B  Inlet 
Point  CastrieH 
Loatit  Bay 

LOBNE 

Point  Grey 
The  Spit 
Point  Stnrt 
Point  Hawdon 
Addis  Bay 
Cape  Patton 
Apollo  Bay 
Point  Haley 
Blanket  Bay 
Point  Lewis 
Point  Franklin 
CapeOtway 
Point  Flinders 
CMtleCove 
Botton  Point 
Moonlight  Head 
Pebble  Pomt 
Point  Ronald 
PortCampo 
Pobkt  Hesse 
gfcyofMartjTK 
Pohit  Buttress 
ChUdersCove 
Warmambool  Bay 


Wabrnambool 
Armstrong  Bay 
Belfast  Bay 

POBT  FAIBY 

Portland  Bay 
Whaler  Point 

POBTIiAND 

Point  Danger 

Cape  Sir  William  Grant 

Nelson  Bay 

Cape  Nelson 

Bridgewater  Bay 

Cape  Bridgewater 

Discovery  Bay 

ISLANDS. 

GaboL 

In  Comer  Inlet- 
Sunday  I. 
Snake  I. 

Hoganl. 

Botondo  I. 

Anser  I. 

In  Western  Port- 
PhlUip  L— 
Cape  Woolamai 
Nbwhaven 

COWBB 

Vbntnob 

Bhylb 

Pyramid  Point 

Point  Grant 
French  I. 
Swan  I. 
Lady  Julia  Percy  I. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Discovery  Bay 
Green  Point 
Brown  Bay 
Danger  Point 
Riddoch  Bay 
FUnt  Point 
McDonnell  Bay 

POBT  MCDONNEU. 

Cape  Northumberland 
Blanche  Bay 
Middle  Point 
Umpherstone  Bay 
Douglas  Point 
Pelican  Point 
Cape  Banks 
Cape  Buffon 
Rivoli  Bay 
Grettown 
Bbachpobt 
Point  Connor 
Cape  Martin 
Point  William 
Nora  Creina  Bay 
Cape  Rabelais 
Cape  Lannes 
Cai)e  Dombey 
Guiohen  Bay 
Robe 

Cape  Thomas 
Cape  Jaffa 
Lacepede  Bay 

KiNaBTON 

PoBT  Cabolink 
Murray  Mouth- 
Lake  Alexandrinn 

Coorong 

Loveday  Bay 

Point  Macleay 

Albert  Passage 

Lake  Albert- 
Reedy  Point 
Rumply  Point 
Warringee  Point 

Meninoee 

Point  Malcolm 

Low  Point 

Weijjngton 

MnjiEWA 

Tolderol  Point 

MlLANO 

Point  Bturt 

GOOLWA 


Encounter  Bay— 
PoBT  Elliott 
Freeman's  Nob 
PoBT  Victor 
Newland  Head 
Tunk  Head 
Porpoise  Head 

Backstairs  Passage 

Lands  End 

Cape  Jervis 

Gulf  St.  Vincent- 
Round  Head 
Rapid  Bay 
Tankalilla 
Carrinkalinga  Head 
Aldinga  Bay 
Aldinoa 
Snapper  Point 
Port  Willunga 

WiLLUNOA 

Blanche  Point 
Port  Noarlnnga 

NOABLUNOA 

Holdfast  Bay 

Brighton 

Glbnelo 

Henley  Beach 

Grange 

Sbicaphorb 

LabgsBat 

Port  River 

Pobt  Adelaidk 

Adelaide 

Port  Gawler 

Sandy  Point 

POBT  Wakepikld 

Pelican  Bay 

Mangrove  Point 

Parara  Point 

Muloowurtie  Point 

Pine  Point 

Port  Alfred 

Black  Point 

Dowoer's  Bluff 

Streak  Point 

PoBT  Vincent 

Surveyor's  Point 

Beach  Point 

Oyster  Bay 

Stansbury 

Wool  Bay 

Pickebing 

Giles'  Point 

Salt  Creek  Hay 

Edithbcroh 

Point  De  Mole 

Hungry  Point 

Sultana  Point 

Wattle  Point 

Troubridge  Point 
Investigator  Strait- 
Waterloo  Bay 

Point  IGilbert 

Sturt  Bay 

Point  Davenport 

Foul  Bay 

Point  Yorke 

HiUock  Point 

Marion  Bay 

RhinaHead 

Cape  Spencer 
Spencer's  Gulf- 
Reef  Head 

West  Cape 

Pondalowie  Bay 

Royston  Head 

Point  Margaret 

Constance  Bay 

Daly  Bay 

Point  Annie 

Deberg  Point 

Dunn's  Point 

Corny  Point 

Point  Souttar 

Hardwicke  Bay 

Point  Turton 

POBT  MiNLACOWTK 

Brown  Point 
Pobt  Biokaby 

POBT  VlCTOBlA 

Point  Pearce 
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Island  Point 
Beef  Point 
Point  Warenne 

BaIXH)WAN 

Cape  Elizabeth 
Port  Huohks 
Port  Moonta 
Warburton  Point 
Wallaroo  Bay 
Wallaroo 
Point  Riley 
Myponie  Point 
Tickera  Bay 

TiCKERA 

Weblini!  Point 
Mundoora  Arm 
Port  Brouohton 
Mundoora  Bay 
Mundoora 
Woods'  Point 
Jarrold  Point 
Germein  Bay 
Port  Pirie 
Port  Orrmbin 
Ward's  Point 
Bed  Cliff  Point 
Port  Paterson^ 
Port  Auousta 
Brown's  Point 
Curlew  Point 
Commissariat  Point 
Blanche  Harbour 
Two  Hummocks  Point 
Douglas  Point 
Crag  Point 
Backy's  Point 
Backy's  Bay 
Lowly  Point 
Stony  Point 
Black  Point 
False  Bay 
Plank  Point 
Sboal water  Point 
Point  Victoria 
Franklin  Harbour 

COWEIili 

Oermein  Point 
Point  Price 
Salt  Creek  Gove 
AmoBay 
Cape  Driver 
Dutton  Bay 
Mottled  Cove 
Cape  Burr 
Cape  Hardy 
Lipson's  Cove 
Tumby  (Hervey's)  Bay 

TUMBT 

Red  Cliff 

Point  Bolingbroke 

Louth  Bay 

Point  Wama 

Point  Boston 

Boston  Bay 

Port  Lincoln 

Point  Kirton 

Porter's  Bay 

Port  Lincoln  Proi>er 

Surfleet  Point 

Spalding  Cove 

Cape  Donnington 

Point  Maclaren 

Shag  Cove 

Memory  Cove 

Thorny  Passage 

Cape  Catastrophe 
West  Point 
Sleaf  ord  Bay 
Cape  Wiles 
Shoal  Point 
Point  Avoid 
Avoid  Bay 
Point  Whidbey 
Reef  Point 
Point  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin's  Bay- 
Point  Longnose 

Port  Douglas 

KoUidie  Bay 

Mount  Dutton  Bay 
Point  Drummond 


Hall's  Bay 

Wellington  Point 

Waterloo  Bay 

Elliston 

Bramfield 

Wellesley  Point 

Cai)e  Finniss 

Boat  Cove 

Anxious  Bay 

Venus  Bay 

Parkin 

Point  Weyland 

Beard's  Biay 

Cape  Rodstock 

Cape  Blanche 

Soeale's  Bay 

Point  Westall 

Corvisart  Bay 

Capo  Bauer 

Streaky  Bay- 
Blanche  Port 
Flinders 
Point  Lindsay 
Point  De  Mole 
Gascoigne  Bay 
Point  Collinsou 

Edward  Bay 

Point  Brown 

St.  Mary's  Bay 

Pohit  Dillon 

Cape  Missiess)' 

Smoky  Bay 
Laura  Bay 

Cape  D'Estree 

Denial  Bay- 
Cape  Vivonne 
Cape  Thevenarti 
Murat  Bay 
Cape  Beaufort 
Tourville  Bay 
Point  Peter 

Point  James 

Rocky  Point 

Point  BeU 

Port  Irvine 

Point  Sinclair 

Clare  Bay 

Fowler's  Bay 
Port  Eyrf. 
Yalata 

Point  Fowler 

Scott  Bay 

Scott  Point 

Cape  Nuyts 

Cape  Adieu 

"Head  of  Bight" 


ISLANDS. 

In  Ouichen  Bay  — 

Godfrey's  Islands 
In  Lake  Alexandrina- 

Tanwirch  Island 

Reedy  Island 

Hindmarsh  Island 
and  others 
In  Encounter  Bay- 
Granite  Island 

Wright's  Island 

West  Island 
In  Backstairs  Passage 

The  Pages 
Kangaroo  Island — 

Cape  Willoughby 

Cape  Hart 

False  Cape 

Pennington  Bay 

Point  Reynolds 

Flour  Cask  Bay 

D'Estree  Bay 

Point  Thiline 

Cape  Linois 

Cape  Gantheaume 

Vivonne  Bay 

Point  Ellen 

Cape  Kersaint 

Cape  Bouguer 

Hanson  Bay 

Cape  Younghnsband 

Remarkable  Rock 


Cape  de  CouMie 
Maupertuis  Bay 
Cape  B^dout 
West  Bay 
Cape  Borda 
Cape  Torrenh 
Cape  Forbin 
Kangaroo  Beach 
Snug  Cove 
Seal  Beach 
SnellinX's  Beach 
Cape  Dutton 
Stokes'  Bay 
Knob  Point 
White  CUff 
Cape  Cassini 
Dash  wood  Bay 
Smith's  Bay 
Cape  D'EHtain»: 
Emu  Bay 
White  Point 
Point  Marsden 
Shoal  Point 
Bay  of  Shoals 
Kingscote  Point 

KiNOSCOTE 

Nepean  Bay 
Brownlow 
Western  Cove 
Eastern  Cove 
American  River 
Sapphire  Town 
American  Beach 
American  Beach 
Christmas  Cove 
Company  Beach 
Kangaroo  Head 
Hog  Point 
Penneshaw 
Hoo  Point 
Cuttlefish  Bay 
Cape  Coutts 
Antechamber  Bay 
Cape  St.  Albans 
Pink  Bay 
Torrens  Island 
Troubridge  Shoal 
Althorpe  Islands 
Gambler  Islands 

Wedge  I. 
Neptune  Islands 
North  and  South  Neptune^ 
Thistle  Island 
Waterhouse  Point 
In  Thorny  Passage- 
Taylor's  Island 
and  others 
Boston  Island 
Wauraltee  Island- 
Cliff  Point 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  Group- 
Spilsby  Island 
and  others 
Whidbey  Islands 
Flinders  Island 
Nuyts'  Archipelago- 
St.  Peter's  Island 
and  others 
Isles  of  St.  Francis— 
St.  Francis  Island 
Massillon  Island 
and  others 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Wilson  Bluff 

EUCLA 

Noouaera 
Red  Rock  Point 
Scorpion  Bight 
Eyre 

TwUight  Cove 
Point  Dover 
Point  Culver 
Rocky  Point 
Israelite  Bay 

IBRAELITB  BaT 

Point  Dempster 
Point  Mal<    " 
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Gape  Paisley 
Bandy  Bight 
Gape  Arid 
TagonHead 
Duke  of  Orleans  Bay 
Point  Cheyne 
Boflsiter  Harbour 
liDoky  Bay 
Gape  Le  Grande 
Esperanoe  Bay— 

Ebpebancb 

Bossiter  Bay 

Dempster  Head 
Botty's  Harbour 
Barker  Inlet 
Fanny  Cove 
Shoal  Cape 
Stokes  Inlet 

Starvation  Boat  Harbour 
Mary  Ann  Haven 

HOPBTOUN 

Culham  Inlet 

Point  Charles 

Point  Ann 

Gordon  Inlet 

Doubtful  bland  Bay 

Fishery  Cove 

Hood  Point 

Bremer  Bay 

Point  Black 

Point  Oordon   . 

Point  Henry 

Dillon  Bay 

Cape  Knob 

Point  Irby 

Cbeyne's  Bay 

CapeBiche 

Lookout  Point 

Two  People  Bay 

Cape  Vancouver 

King  George  Sound- 
Oyster  Harbour 
Princess  Boyal  Harbour 

AliBAKT 

Bald  Head 

Peak  Head 

Tor  Bay 

Torbay  Head 

West  Cape  Howe 

Knapp's  Head 

Batdiffe  Bay- 
Wilson's  Inlet 

Denkask 

Wilson's  Head 

Williams'  Bay 

Edward  Point 

Point  HiUier 

Boat  Harbour 

Foul  Bay 

Irwin's  Inlet 

Point  Irwin 

Nomalup  Inlet 

Rocky  Head 

Pc^t  Nuyts 

Cliffy  Head 

Brookes*  Inlet 

West  Cliff  Point 

D'Entrecasteaux  Point 

Black  Head 

Black  Point 

Flinders  Bay- 
Matthew  Point 
Hardey  Inlet 
Augusta 

CapeLeeuwin 

Cape  HameUn 

Hsmelin  Bay 

KaBRIDALiB 

Gape  Freycinet 
Cape  Mentelle 
Cowaranup  Point 
Cowaranup  Bay 
Cape  Clairanlt 
Yaixinoup  Caves 
Cape  Naturaliste 
Geographe  Bay— 

BunlrarBay 

Eagle  Bay 

Dunn  Bay 

Toby  Inlet 

BU88ELTOX 


Vasse  Inlet 
Koombana  Bay 

BUNBUBY 

Cape  Bouvard 
Point  Robert 
Peel's  Inlet- 
Harvey  Estuary 
Wambro  8ound 
Cape  Peron 
Rockingham 
Cockburn  Sound 
Owen  Anchorage 
Gage  Roads 

FRBMANTIiE 

Pbbth 
Wreck  Point 
Wabling  Head 
Cape  Leschenault 
Ledge  Point 
Island  Point 
Jurien  Bay 
North  Point 
Green  Head 
Nobby  Head 
Freshwater  P<^t 
aiffHead 
Leander  Point 

DONGARA 

Port  Grey 
Champion  Bay 
Gbbaldton 
Port  Gregory 
Shoal  Point 
Red  Point 
Gantheaume  Bay 
Bpineux  (False)  Entrance 
Shark  Bay- 
Steep  Point 

South  Passage 

Blind  Strait 

Useless  Inlet 

Boathaven  Loop 

Freycinet  Estuary— 
Depnch  Loop 
Disappointment  Loop 

Eagle  Bluff 

Lagoon  Point 
t     Denham  Sound- 
Cape  Lesueur 

Cape  Peron 

Herold  Bight 

Hopeless  Reach 

Eastern  Bluff 

Monkey  Mia 

Lharidon  Bight 

Petit  Point 

Hamelin  Pool— 
FUnt  Cliff 
'     Long  Point 

Greenough  Point 
Geographe  Channel 
Cabnabvon 
Point  Charles 
Cape  Cuvier 
Cape  Farquhar 
Point  Anderson 
Maud  Point 
Chabjuwardoo  Bay 
Black  Rock 
Point  Cloates 
Low  Point 
False  Island  Point 
Vlaming  Head 
North  West  Cape 
Exmouth  Gulf- 
Bay  of  Best 
Cape  Locker 
Onslow 

Mary  Anne  Point 
Cape  Comie 
Port  Weld 
Point  James 
Cape  Preston 
Regnard  Bay 
Hampton  Harbour 
Nickol  Bay 
Cape  Lambert 
Port  Waloott 
Cossack 
Roebubne 
Cape  Thouin 


Oyster  Inlet 
Port  Hedland 

POBT  HBDIiAND 

Hunt  Point 
Spit  Point 
Breaker  Inlet 
Mystery  Landing 
Poissonier  Point 
Cape  Jatibert 
Geoffrey  Bay 
Cape  Fresier 
Cape  Dahamel 
Tryon  Point 
CapeBossut 
Lagrange  Bay 
Cape  Latouohe-Treville 
Cape  Courdon 
Cape  Villaret 
Roebuck  Bay 
Bboomb 
Entrance  Point 
Point  Gantheaume 
Cape  Boileau 
Point  Coulomb 
Camot  Bay 
Cape  Baskerville 
Sandy  Point 
Beagle  Bay 
Point  Emerian 
Pender  Bay 
Cape  Borda 
Cape  LdvAque 
Swan  Point 
Kin«  Sound- 
Cygnet  Bay 

Point  Cunningham 

Goodenough  Bay 

Foul  Point 

Carlisle  Head 

Disaster  Bay 

Escape  Point 

Derby 

Point  Torment 

Stokes  Bay 

Point  Usborne 

Cone  Bay 
Tampi  Sound 
Collier  Bay— 

Walcott  Inlet 

High  Bluff 

Eagle  Point 

Raft  Point 

Doubtful  Bay 

George  Water 
Point  Hall 
Camden  Sound 
Brecknock  Harbour 
Brunswick  Bay- 
Careening  Bay 

Rothesay  Bay 

St.  George's  Basin 

Marigui  Promontory 
Port  Nelson 
York  Sound 
Cape  Torrens 
Prince  Frederick  Harbour 
Cape  Pond 
Scott  Strait 
Montague  Sound 
Mudge  Bay 
Swift  Bay 
Cape  Voltaire 
Bigge  Point 
Admiralty  Gulf— 

Walmesley  Bay 

Chrystal  Head 

Port  Warrender 

Steep  Head 
Parry  Harbour 
Cape  Bougainville 
Vansittart  Bay 
Napier  Broome  Bay- 
Guy  Point 

Bluff  Point 

Deep  Bight 
Cape  Talbot 
Cape  Londonderry 
Cape  Rulhieres 
Cape  Bemier 
Cape  St.  Lambert 
Buckle  Head 
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Thurbum  Bluff 
Gape  Dusaejour 
Cambridge  Onlf 
Wtndham 
Cape  Doqiet 
Shakespeare  Head 


ISLANDS.  • 

Eastern  Group 
Middle  Island 
Mondrain  Island 
West  Group 
Bald  Island 
Breaksea  Island 
Garden  Island 
Bottnest  Island 
Houtman  Abrolhos,  separated 
from  mainland  by  Geelvink 
Channel 
Dirk  Hartotf  Island- 
Cape  Inscription 
Cape  Levillain 
Turtle  Bay 
Herald  Bay 
Notch  Point 
Faure  Island 
Dorre  Island- 
Cape  Boullanger 
Cape  St.  Cricq 
Bemler  Island- 
Cape  Bonsard 
Montebello  Islands- 
Barrow  Island 
Cape  Dupuy 
Cape  Poiyre 
Flacourt  Bay 
Dampier  Archipelago 
Buccaneer  Archipelago 
Innumerable  Islands  off  North 
Coast,  many  of  which   are 
unnamed ;  the  most  impor- 
tant are- 
Augustus  I. 
Coronation  I. 
Lamarck  I. 
BiggeL 
Wollaston  I. 
Eclipse  I. 
Graham  Moore  I. 
Lesueur  I. 
Bevely  I. 
Lacrosse  I. 


NOBTHERN  TERRITORY. 

Turtle  Point 

Queen's  Channel 

Key's  Inlet 

Swamp  Point 

Treachery  Bay 

Pearoe  Point 

Cape  Hay 

Port  Keats 

Tree  Point 

Hyland  Bay 

Cape  Dombey 

Cape  Scott 

Cape  Ford 

Anson  Bay- 
Cliff  Head 
Channel  Point 

Point  Blaze 

Fog  Bay 

Port  Patterson 

Bynoc  Harbour— 
Raft  Point 

Point  Charles 

Port  Darwin- 
West  Point 
Talc  Head 
West  Arm 
Middle  Arm 
East  Arm 
Fort  Point 
Point  Emery 

PaIjMSRSTON 

East  Point 
Lee  Point 


Shoal  Bay- 
Tree  Point 
Fright  Point 
Clarence  Strait- 
Adam  Bay 
Point  Glyde 
Point  SteveuM 
Beatrice  Bay  I 

Escape  Cliff  I 

EscAPK  Cliff  (Old  S'  tlment.)! 

Cape  Hotbam 
Van  Diemen  Gulf- 
Chambers  Bay 

Point  Stuart 

Finke  Bay 

Cunningham  Channel  I 

Midnight  Point 

Point  Farewell 

RedCliff 
'  Alton  Bay 

Cape  Don 
Popham  Bay 
Trepang  Bay 
Vashon  Head 
Port  Essington— 

Coral  Bay 

Knocker  Bay 

Barrow  Bay 

ViCTOBiA  (Old  Settlement) 

Record  Point 

Berkeley  Bay 
Smith  Point 
Port  Bremer 
Danger  Point 
Raffles  Bay 

FoBT  Wbljjnoton  (Old  Settle- 
ment) 
High  Point 
Bowen  Strait 
Mountnorris  Bay- 

Coombe  Point 

Anneeley  Point 

Malay  Bay 
Cape  Cockbum 
De  Courcy  Head 
Brogden  Point 
White  Point 
Macquarie  Strait 
Ross  Point 
Barclay  Point 
Turner  Point 
Gulon  Point 
Guthbert  Point 
HaU  Point 
Braithwaite  Point 
Junction  Bay 
Rolling  Bay 
Hawkesbury  Point 
West  Point 
North-east  Point 
Skirmish  Point 
Boucaut  Bay 
False  Point 
Cape  Stewart 
Castlereagh  Bay 
Glyde's  Inlet 
Cadell's  Strait 
Point  Napier 
Buckingham  Bay 
Amhem  Bay 
Cape  Newbold 
Bialay  Road 
Cape  Wilborforce 
MelviUe  Bay 
Dundas  Point 
Cape  Amhem 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria 

Point  Alexander 

Point  Middle 

Caledon  Bay 

Cape  Grey 

Point  Arrowsniith 

Cape  Shield 

Point  Blane 

Blue  Mud  Bay 
Bennet  Bay 
Cape  Barrow 
Lowrie's  Channel 

Limmen  Bight- 
Port  Roper 
Port  McArthur 


ISLANDS. 

Quoin  Island 
Clump  I. 
!      Peron  Islands 
I      Bathurst  Island 
,         Cape  Fourcroy 
I         Cape  HelvetiuK 

Gordon  Bay 

Point  Hurd 

Rocky  Point 

Point  Caution 

Point  Deception 

Point  Brace 

Cockburn  Sound 

Apsley  Strait 
Melville  Island- 
Shoal  Bay 

Cockle  Point 

Cape  Gambler 

Cape  Keith 

Cape  Fleeming 

Point  Jahleel 

Point  Byng 

Brenton  Bay 

Smoky  Point 

Point  Jual 

Lethbridge  Bay 

Point  Radford 

Snake  Bay 

Shark  Bay 

Cape  Van  Diemen 

Piper's  Head 

St.  Asaph  Bay 

Luxmoore  Head 

Point  Barlow  • 

Dundas  (old  Settlement* 

Gordon  Point 
I  Medina  Inlet 
I      Vernon  Islands 

Barron  I. 
I      Field  I. 

I      Sir  George  Hope's  IslandK 
Croker  Island- 
Cape  Croker 
North  Gtoulbum  Island- 
Cone  Point 

Sand  Point 
South  Goulbum  Island 
Crocodile  Islands 
Banyan  Island 
Howard  Island- 
Point  Guy 

Point  Brlstow 
Elcho  Island 
Wessel's  Islands— 

Point  Dale 

Brown's  Strait 

Cumberland's  Strait 

Cape  Wessel 
The  English  Coy's  Islands- 

Mallison's  Island 

Inglis  Island 

Bosanquet  Island,  and  othmrs 
Melville  Island 
Woodah  Island 
Bickerton  Island 
Winchelsea  Island 
Groote  Eylandt— 

North-west  Bay 

Cape  Beatrice 
Sir  Edward  Pellew's  Group- 
West  Island 

South-west  Island 

Centre  Island 

North  Island- 
Cape  Pellew 
Vanderlin's  Island 
Cape  Vanderlin 


TASMANIA. 

Banks  Strait 

Cape  Portland 
,      Cape  Naturaliste 
I      Eddystone  Point 

Bay  of  Fires 

Skeleton  Bay 

Grant's  Point  t 
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Qeorge'B  Bay— 
Moulting  Bay 

St.  Hki<bns 
S«.  HetoB'B  Point 
Diana's  Basin 
Henderson's  Lagoon 
9L  Patrick's  Head 
Saltwater  Inlet 
Pioanini  Point 
Long  Point 
Maclean's  Bay 
Peggy's  Point 
CapeLodi 
Half-xnoon  Bay 
Isaac's  Point 
Bloestone  Bay 
Oape  Tourville 
Seepy  Bay 

Thoiiin  (Wineglass)  Bay 
Cape  Forestier 
Schoaten  Passage 
Cole's  Bay 
Hepburn's  Point 
PeUcanBay 
Moolting  Lagoon 
King  Bay 
Point  Bagot 
Waterloo  Point 
Webber's  Point 
Buxton's  Point 
Little  Swan  Port 
CapeBailly 
Onndstone  Bay 
Gape  Bougainville 
Oakbampton  Bay 
Spring  Bay 
Prosser'sBay 
Carrickfergus  Bay 
Cockle  Bay 
Pebbly  Point 
Cape  Bemier 
Point  du  Ressac 
Marion  Bay— 

Blackman'8  Bay 
Oape  Paul  Lamanon 
NortbBay 

Cape  Frederick  Hendrick 
Wilmot  Harbour 
Humper's  Bluff 
Yellow  Bluff 
Oape  Surrille 
Clyde  Point 
Monge  CPirates')  Bay 
Fortescue  Bay 
CapeHauy 
Cape  Pillar 
BsfitHead 
Port  Arthur 

Opossum  Bay 
West  Head 
Cape  Baoul 
Tunnel  Bay 
Three  Beach  Bay 
Two  Island  Bay 
South  West  Point 
Wedge  Bay 
Bearing  Beach 
North  West  Head 
Slopen  Main 
lime  Bay 
ironstone  Point 
Norfolk  Bay— 

Plunkett  Point 

Saltwater  Biver 

Price's  Bay 

Impression  Bay 

Eagle  Hawk  Bay 

Flinders  Bay- 
King  George's  Sound 

Breakneck  Bay 

Primrose  Point 
Frederick  Henry  Bay 

Carlton  Bluff 

Pittwater 

SOBBLL 

Pipeclay  Lagoon 
Cape  Deslaoe 
Cw  Contrariety 
Storm  Bay— 
Cspe  Direction 
HsIf>moon  Bay 


Opossum  Bay 
Gellibrand's  Point 
Ralph's  Bay 
Mortimer  Bay 
Dixon's  Point 
Droughty  Point 
Biver  Derwent— 

Kangaroo  Point 

Bbllerivk 

RiSDON 

Glenorcht 

HOBART 

Sandy  Bay 
Crayfish  Point 
Blackman's  Bay 

Pearson's  Point 

Passage  Point 
North-west  Bay— 

Tinderbox  Bay 

The  Chimneys 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel- 
Oyster  Cove 

Little  Oyster  Cove 

Trial  Bay 

Perch  Bay 

Little  Peppermint  Bay 

Peppermint  Bay 

Birch's  Bay 

Fleury's  Point 

Three  Hut  Point 

Reef  Point 

River  Huon— 
Garden  Island  Point 
Charlotte's  Cove 
Port  Cygnet 
Port  Cyonet 
Point  Beaupres 
Franklin 

Huon  Point 

Roaring  Bay 

Point  Esperanc© 

Port  Esperance 

Point  Scott 

Little  Garrett's  Bight 

Lady's  Bay 

Sister's  Bay 

Point  Burnett 

South  Port 

South  Port  Lagoon 

Eliza  Point 

Recherche  Ba>' 
Rocky  Bay 

Point  Arthur 

Whale  Head 

Three  Hillock  Point 
South  East  Cape 
South  Cape  Bay 
South  Cape 
liouisa  Bay 
Cox  Bight 
New  Harbour 
Retchen  Bay 
South-west  Cape 
Billiard  Head 
Port  Davey— 

TurnbuU  Head 

Horseshoe  Bay 

Big  Bay 

Bathurst  Harbour 

Starvation  Bay 

Long  Bay 

Bramble  Cove 

Ashley  Point 

Bluff  Point  (Berry  Head) 

Pym  Point 

Woody  Point 

Fitsroy  Point 

Obeervator>-  Point 

Curtis  Point 

Bond  Bay 

Kelly  Basin 

Earle  Point 

^Tialer's  Cove 

Garden  Point 

Pollard  Point 
Point  St.  Vincent 
Elliot  Cove 
Rocky  Point 
Mainwaring  Inlet 
Mainwaring  Cove 
Point  Hibbs 


Ca]>e  Sorell 
Macquarie  Harbour— 

PUot  Bay 

Direction  (Wellington)  Head 

Mosquito  Bay 

Middle  Head   (Point  Back- 
again) 

Table  Head 

Liberty  Point 

Twadn  (Double)  Cove 

Ram  Point 

Birch  Inlet 

KeUy's  Basin  ' 

Pine  Point 

Farm  Cove 

Coal  Head 

Sophia  Point 

Pine  Cove 

Long  Bay 

Strahan 

Smith's  Cove 

Swan  Basin 

River  Point 

Kelly's  Channel 

Sandy  Point 
Trial  Harbour 
Granville  Harbour 
Sandy  Cape 
Native  WeU  Bay 
Ordnance  Point 
Whale's  Head 
Sundown  Point 
Bluff  Point 
West  Point 
Nettley  Bay 
Pavement  Point 
Green  Point 
Canal  Bay 
Calm  Bay 
Studland  Bay 
Bluff  Point 
VaUey  Bay 
Cape  Grim 
Bobbin's  Passage 
Duck  Bay 
West  Bay- 
West  Inlet 
West  Point 
North  Point 
Half-moon  Bay 
Circular  Head 
Stanlby 
East  Inlet 
Brickmaker's  Ba> 
Pebbly  Bay 
Rooky  Cape 
Cavern  Cliff 
Jacob's  Boat  Harbour 
Table  Cape 
Freestone  Cove 
Woody  HiU  Point 
Port  Maldon 
Parish's  Boat  Harbour 
Red  Rock 
Blackman's  Point 
Emu  Bay 

BURNIK 

Preservation  Bay 

Teatree  Point 

CJlvekstone 

Port  Fenton 

Mersey  Bluff 

Port  Frederick 

DEVofpoRT 

Point  Sorrell 

Port  Sorrell 

Little  Badger  Head 

Badger  Head 

West  Head  (Point  Flinders • 

Port  Dalrymple— 

Kelso  Bay 

West  Arm 

Inspection  Head 

Middle  Arm 

Middle  Head 

Flat  Point 

Point  Rapid 

Shark  Bay 

Swan  Point 

Cimitiere  Point 

Freshwater  Point 
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Green  Point 

Battery  Point 

Launceston 

Nelson's  Point . 

Swan  Bay 

One  Tree  Point 

Long  Point 

East  Arm 

Lagoon  Bay 

PUotBay 
Low  Head 
Five  Mile  Bluff 
Stony  Head 
Black  Bock 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  Bay 
Noland  Bay 

West  Double  Sandy  Point 
East  Double  Sandy  Point 
Anderson's  Bay 
Croppie's  Point 
Croppie's  Bay 
Waterhouto  Point 
Ringarooma  Bay 


ISLANDS. 

Swan  Island 

St.  Helen's  Island 

Sohouten  Island — 

Trumpeter  Bay 
Maria  Island- 
Cape  Boulanger 

Waterfall  Bay 

Ragged  Head 

Cape  Mistaken 

Cape  Des  Tombeaux 

Riddle  Bay 

Cape  Bald 

Cape  Manrouard 

Crayfish  Point 

Cape  Peron 

Point  Mauge 

Oyster  Bay 

Long  Point 

Bloodstone  Point 

Gull's  Nest  Point 

Return  Point 

Settlement  Harbour 
Tasman's  Island 
Slopen  Island 
Franklin  Island 
Bruni  Island- 
Kelly's  Point 

Cape  Delasorte 

Bull  Bay 

Kelly  Bay 

One  Tree  Point 

Yellow  Bluflf 


Trumpeter  Bay 
Variety  Bay 
Cape  Frederick  Henry 
Adventure  Bay 
Cape  Conacle 
Fluted  Cape 
Cape  Connella 
Tasman's  Head 
East  Head 
Cloudy  Bay- 
Cloudy  Bay  Lagoon 
Point  Grand 
West  Head 
Bruni  Head 
Cape  Bruni 
Standaway  Bay 
Great  Taylor's  Bay 
Point  Ventenat 
Little  Taylor's  Bay^ 

Daniel's  Bay 
Simpson's  Point 
Isthmus  Bay 
Great  Bay 
Stockyard  Point 
Missionary  Bay 
Soldier's  Point 
Kingbom  Point 
» ApoUo  Bay 
Roberts'  Point 
Barnes'  Bay- 
Shelley  Cove 
Simmonds'  Bay 
Woodcutter's  Point 
Blythe's  Point 
Maatsuyker  (De  Witt)  Islands 
Break  Sea  Island,  and  others 

in  Port  Davey 
Phillip  Island 

Sarah  (Settlement)  Island,  and 
others  in  MacquarieH'bor. 
Off  Cape  Grim- 
Trefoil  Island 
Hunter's  Islands- 
Barren  Island 
Three  Hunmiocks'  Island 
Hummocky  Head 
Mermaid  Rock 
Albatross  Island 
King's  Island — 
Cape  Wickham 
Seal  Bay 
Stokes'  Point 
Fitzmaurice  Bay 
Currie  Harbour 
George  King's  Passage 
Bobbin's  Island— 
Robbin's  Point 
Walker's  Island 
Perkin's  Island 


Waterhouse  Island 
Kent  Group — 

Erith  Island- 
Murray's  Passage 

Deal  Island- 
Garden  Cove 
Garden  Point 
Pegwell  Bluflf 
Winter  Cove 
Squally  Cove 
Bomney  Bluflf 
The  Sisters 
Flinders  Island- 
Logan's  Lagoon 

Point  Real 

Adelaide's  Bay 

Badger's  Comer 

Trousers'  Point 

Fothringate  Bay 

Parry's  Bay 

Long  Point 

Arthur's  Bay 

LiUie's  Bay 

Marshall  Bay 

Cape  Frankland 

Killiecrankie  Bay 
Great  Dog  Island 
Vansittart  Island 
Pelican  Island 
Tihkettle  Island 
Woody  Island 
Badger  Island 
Long  Island 
Mount  Chappell  Island 
Goose  Island 
Barren  Island- 
Puncheon  Point 

Harley  Point 

Cape  Barren 

Cone  Point 

Kent  Bay 

Sloping  Point 

Wombat  Point 

Half-moon  Bay 

Thunder  and  Lightning  Bay 

Munro  Bay 

Deep  Bay 

Apple  Orchard  Point 

Dover  Point 
Passage  Island 
Forsyth  Island    • 
Preservation  Island 
Bam  Island,  in  Armstrong *k 

Channel 
Clarke  Island— 

Moriarty  Bay 

Moriarty  Point 

Lookout  Head 

Snug  Cove 


(ill.)  Historical  Significance  of  Coastal  Names.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  voyagOR 
of  some  of  the  early  navigators  by  the  names  bestowed  by  them  on  various  ooastal 
features — thus  Dutch  names  are  found  on  various  points  of  the  Western  Australian  coast, 
in  Nuyt's  Archipelago,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
Captain  Cook  can  be  followed  along  the  coasts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland ; 
Flinders'  track  is  easily  recognisable  from  Sydney  southwards,  as  far  west  as  Gape 
Catastrophe  by  the  nimierous  Lincolnshire  names  bestowed  by  him ;  and  the  French 
navigators  of  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
have  left  their  names  f^ll  along  the  Western  Australian,  South  Australian,  and  Tasmanian 
coasts. 

6.  Orography. — Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  very  high  moxmtain  chains,  and  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  the  average  elevation  of  the  Australian  continent 
over  the  level  of  the  surrounding  oceans  is  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  continents. 
This  average,  however,  has  not  yet  been  estimated  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

(i).  General  Description  of  the  Surface.  A  section  through  the  continent  from  east 
to  west,  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  breadth,  shews  first  a  narrow  belt  of  ooastal  plain. 
This  plain,  extending  north  and  south  along  the  whole  eastern  coast,  is  well  watered  by 
rivers.    Of  variable  width,  seldom  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  miles^nd  occasionally 
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only  a  few  miles,  its  average  may,  neverfcheless,  be  taken  as  about  forty  to  fifty.  From 
this,  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  extending  from  the  north  of  Queensland  to  the  south  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  thence  sweeping  westward  through  Victoria,  rises  often  abruptly, 
•and  frequently  presents  bold  escarpments  on  its  eastern  face.  The  descent  on  its  western 
slopes  is  gradual,  until  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Spencor*s  Gulf — the  plain  is  not 
above  the  sea-level,  and  occasionally  is  even  below  it.  Then  there  is  another  .almost 
imperceptible  rise  until  the  mountain  ranges  of  Western  Australia  are  reached,  and 
beyond  these  another  strip  of  coastal  plain. 

The  great  central  plain  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  its  climatic  peculiarities  are  doubtless  to  be  largely  ascribed  thereto. 

(ii.)  Mountain  Systems.  The  main  mountain  feature  of  Australia  is  the  Great 
Dividing  Range,  which  runs  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  continent,  and  can  be 
tou»d  over  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits  to  New  Guinea,  while  in  the  south  one  branch 
liweeps  westwards  towards  the  boundary  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  the  other — 
the  main  branch — ^finds  its  termination  in  Tasmania. 

This  mountain  system  is,  ^t  no  place,  more  than  250  rniles  from  the  eastern  coast- 
line, and  it  approaches  to  within  27  miles.  On  the  whole  it  is  much  closer  to  the  coast 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  than  it  is  in  Queensland,  the  corresponding 
average  distances  being  about  70,  65,  and  ISO  miles  respectively. 

The  mountains  of  Australia  are  of  relatively  small  altitude.  Thus  in  Queensland 
the  Great  Dividing  Range  reaches  a  height  above  sea-level  of  only  5440  feet  (Mount 
Bartle  Prere).  In  New  South  Wales  Mount  Kosciusko  is  only  about  7800  feet,  and 
Mount  Bogong  in  Victoria  only  about  6510  feet  high.  This  fact,  viz.,  that  there  are  no 
high  mountains  in  Australia,  is  also  an  important  element  in  considering  the  climate  of 
Australia. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  and  other  States  of 
Australia.  In  South  Australia  there  are  two  peaks  rising  to  about  8000  feet  (Mount 
Bemaiicable  and  Mount  Brown) ;  and  in  Western  Australia  the  height  of  3800  feet 
{Mount  Bruce)  is  attained.  In  Tasmania  the  greatest  height  is  only  5070  feet  (Cradle 
Mountain). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  that  at  one  time  Tasmania  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  mainland.  As  the  Great  Dividing  Range  can  in  the  north  be  traced  from  Gape 
York  across  Torres  Straits  to  New  Guinea,  so  can  its  main  axis  be  similarly  followed 
across  the  shallow  waters  of  Bass  Straits  and  its  islands  from  Wilson's  Promontory  to 
Tasmania,  which  may  be  said  to  be  completely  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  chain. 
The  central  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  plateau,  somewhat  triangular  in 
ihape,  and  presenting  bold  fronts  to  the  east,  west,  and  north.  This  does  not  extend 
in  any  direction  more  than  about  sixty  miles.  The  plateau  rests  upon  a  more  extensive 
tableland,  the  contour  of  which  closely  follows  the  coast-line,  and  occasionally  broadens 
out  into  low-lying  tracts  not  much  above  sea-level.  The  extreme  south  of  the  island  is 
nigged  in  character. 

The  positions  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  shewn  on  the  map,  specially  illustrating 
Australian  orography  and  hydrography. 

6.  Hydrology  of  Australia. — On  the  whole  Australia  is  a  country  with  a  limited 
rainfall.  This  is  immediately  evident  on  studying  its  river  systems,  its  lakes,  and  its 
artesian  areas.  Its  one  large  river  system  is  that  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers,  of 
which  the  former  stream  is  the  larger  and  more  important.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
interior  run  only  after  heavy  rains.  Depending  almost  entirely  on  rainfall,  a  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  high  mountains,  they  drain  large  areas  with  very  varying  relation  as 
between  rainfall  and  flow.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  rainfall  on  the  **  catchment-area  "  of  the  Darling  River  above  Bourke  (N.S.W.), 
discharged  itself  past  that  town.     The  rate  of  faU  is  often  very  slight. 

(i.)  Rioers.  The  Rivers  of  Australia  may  be  divided  into  two  groat  classes,  those  o 
the  coastal  plains,  with  moderate  rates  of  fall,  and  those  of  the  central  plains,  with  very 
slight  febll.  Of  the  former  not  many  are  navigable  for  any  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  bars  make  many  of  them  difficult  of  access  or  inaccessible  from  the.  sea.       C^  OOCtIp 
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The  two  largest  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast  are  the  Burdekin,  discharging  into  Up- 
start Bay,  with  a  catchment  area  of  63,500  square  miles,  and  the  Fitzroy,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Keppel  Bay,  and  drains  about  55,600  square  miles.  The  Hunter  is  the  largest 
coastal  river  of  New  South  Wales,  draining  about  11,000  square  miles,  before  it  empties 
itself  at  Newcastle.  The  Murray  River,  with  its  great  tributary,  the  Darling,  drains  a 
considerable  part  of  Queensland,  the  major  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  large  part  of 
Victoria.  It  debouches  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  Lake  Alexandrina,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  South  Australian  coast.  The  total  length  of  the  Murray  is  about 
1720  miles,  510  being  in  South  Australia,  and  1250  constituting  the  boundary  between 
New  South  Walas  and  Victoria.  In  good  seasons  the  river  is  navigable  for  1,690  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Darling-Murray  is  navigable  in  good  seasons  for  2345  miles  from  its  mouth, 
its  total  length  being  3282  miles. 

The  rivers  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  (Western  Australia)  are  of  consider- 
able size,  e.g.f  the  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  Ashburton,  Fortescue,  De  Grey,  Fitzroy, 
Drysdale,  and  Ord.  So  also  are  those  in  the  Northern  Territory,  e.g.,  Victoria  and  Daly. 
The  former  of  these,  estimated  to  drain  90,000  square  miles,  is  said  to  be  tiavigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  for  50  miles. 

The  rivers  on  the  Queensland  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  also  of  considerable 
size,  e.g.,  Gregory,  Leichhardt,  Cloncurry,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  small  fall  of  many  of  the  interior  rivers,  in  wet  seasons  they  may  flood 
hundreds  of  miles  of  country,  whUe  in  dry  seasons  they  form  a  mere  succession  of  water- 
holes,  or  are  entirely  dry.  It  is  this  fact  that  explains  the  apparently  conflicting  reports 
of  the  early  explorers,  one  regarding  the  interior  as  an  inland  sea,  and  another  as  a  desert. 

The  rivers  of  Tasmania  have  short  and  rapid  courses,  as  the  configuration  of  the 
territory  would  indicate. 

(ii.)  Lakes.  The  "lakes"  of  Australia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.:  (a) 
true  permanent  lakes  ;  (6)  lakes  which  being  very  shallow,  become  mere  morasses  in  dry 
seasons,  or  even  dry  up  and  finally  present  a  cracked  surface  of  salt  and  dry  mud,  and  {c) 
lakes' which  are  really  inlets  of  the  ocean,  opening  out  into  a  lake-like  expanse. 

The  second  class  (b)  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to  demand  special  mention.  These 
are  a  characteristic  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Australia.  Some  of  them  (e.g..  Lake 
Torrens,  Gairdner,  Eyre,  Frome)  are  of  considerable  extent. 

(iii.)  Artesian  Areas.  A  considerable  tract  of  the  plain  country  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Queensland  carries  a  water-bearing  stratum  usually  at  a  great  depth.  A 
large  number  of  artesian  bores  have  been  put  down,  from  which  there  is  now  a  consider- 
able eflBlux.  These  are  of  great  value,  and  render  large  areas  available  tvhich  otherwise 
would  be  difficult  to  occupy  oven  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the 
artesian  basin,  are  shewn  on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  statistics  relating  to  artesian  bores  will  be  given  in  ^ir//?7wio  hereinafter,  viz.,  in 
the  section  dealing  with  Water  Conservation. 


§  5.  The  Qeology  of  Australia. 

1.  General. — The  geology  of  different  parts  of  Australia  has,  naturally,  been  studied 
with  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness.  The  great  area  to  be  covered,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  limited  time  so  far  available,  are  obvious.  Instead  of  attempting, 
therefore,  to  present  in  bold  outline  a  general  picture  of  Australian  Geology,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  authoritative,  independent  sketches  of  the  geology  of  each  State,  notwithstanding 
that  this  will  necessarily  involve  some  degree  of  repetition. 

A  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of  Australian  phjrsical  geography  will  be  assumed, 
and  references  thereto  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  RANGES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


This  map  is  inti^nded  to  sliew  merely  the  geographical  position  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Owing  to  the  smallnesH  of  the  scale  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  to  the  minor 
mountain  ranges  a  distinctive  marking  shewing  their  relative  importance.  The  map  thus 
indicates  the  position  rather  than  the  size  of  the  features  represented. 
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RIVER  SYSTEMS,  WATERCOURSES.  AND  LAKES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 

AUSTRALIA. 


This  map  is  intended  merely  to  shew  the  fleoKraphical  iwsition  of  the  rivers,  watercourses, 
and  lakes  of  the  Commonwealth.  Owinji  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
represent  the  smaller  rivers,  tributaries,  etc.,  in  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  larger  rivers. 
The  position  rather  than  the  size  of  the  features  is  represented.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
coastal  rivers  are.  without  exception,  flowing  rivers.  Some  of  the  internal  rivers  are  merely 
watercourses,  quite  dry  in  dry  seasons,  though  sometimes  carrying  large  volumes  of  water  in  wet 
seasons.    The  "  lakes  "  also  are  often  dry. 
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Q.  Geology  of  New  Sooth  Wales.!— In  physical  configuration  New  South  Wales 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  viz. : — (1)  The  narrow  coastal  plain  on  the  east ;  (2) 
the  Great  Dividing  Range  and  its  associated  table-lands;  and  (8)  the  western  plains. 
These  will  first  be  individually  referred  to. 

(i.)  The  Main  Dividing  Range.  The  main  dividing  range  or  table-land  of  New 
South  Wales  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Palaeozoic  sediments,  together  with  granitic 
and  other  igneous  rocks ;  that  portion  of  it,  however,  which  is  situated  to  the  westward 
of  Maitland,  Sydney,  and  Wollongong,  is  capped  with  Mesozoic  strata,  viz.,  theHawkes- 
bury  series,  forming  thc^ covering  of  the  principal  coal  basin. 

(ii.)  The  Coastal  Plains,  The  coastal  plains,  which  extend  from  the  eastern 
foothillfi  of  the  Dividing  Range  to  the  ocean,  and  which  vary  in  width  from  a  mile  or  two 
up  to  150  miles,  contain  two  coal-bearing  basins,  the  chief  of  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maitland  on  the  north  to  the  Shoalhaven  River  on  the  south.  This 
coal  basin  consists  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  coal  measures  overlaid  by  the  Hawkesbury 
(Triassic)  Series.  The  second  coal-field  referred  to  is  that  known  as  the  Clarence  and 
Etichmond  field.  It  is  composed  of  Triassic  rocks,  and  so  for  as  at  present  known  it 
contains  no  coal  seams  of  commercial  value.  It  may,  however,  be  underlaid  by  the 
productive  Permo-Garboniferous  measures. 

The  coastal  plains  are  also  largely  composed  of  Post-Tortiary  fluviatile  deposits,  whicli 
form  exceedingly  rich  agricultural  areas.  A  considerable  area  between  the  Richmond 
and  the  Tweed  Rivers  is  occupied  by  basalt,  the  decomposition  of  which  has  produced  a 
rich  soil  eminently  suitable  for  agriculture  and  dairy  farming. 

(iii.)  The  Great  Western  Plains.  The  great  western  plains,  which  extend  from  the 
western  foothills  of  the  great  tableland,  are  underlain  by  granite  rocks  and  sediments  of 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  early  Tertiarj'  age.  The  most  northerly  portion  is  Mesozoic 
(Triassic),  and  forms  the  artesian  water-basiij.  South  of  this  is  a  Palteozoic  belt  stretch- 
ing westerly  from  the  great  tableland  to  the  South  Australian  border.  During  the 
Mesozoic  era  this  belt  formed  a  mountain  range,  whose  direction  was  at  right  an^es  to 
the  main  divide ;  but  this  range  was  subsequently  planed  down  by  denudation,  and  its 
surface  is  now  level  with  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  south  of  this,  along  the  Lower 
Darling  and  the  Murray,  is  a  large  area  of  early  Tertiary  marine  beds  (Eocene),  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Riverina  district  (up  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan  Rivers) 
is  underlain  for  the  most  part  by  granitic,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  rocks. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  western  plains  is  covered  by  Post-Tertiary  deposits,  flood  loams, 
etc.,  except  in  isolated  places  where  the  remains  of  the  older  formations  still  rise  above 
their  surface. 

(iv.)  ClassificatMn  of  the  Sedimentary  Bocks  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  following 
claflsificatiGn  some  indication  of  the  economic  significance  of  the  different  members  of 
each  series  is  given : — 

/Recent;  auriferous  and  stanniferous  soils  and  alluvial  deposits  in 
Post-Tertiary.     -  the  beds  of  existing  rivers. 

i Pleistocene  ;  alluvial  leads  containing  gold,  tin  and  gem-stoneb. 

/Pliocene;  alluvial  leads,  frequently  covered  by  basalt,  and  contaiji- 

I         ing  gold,  tin  and  gem -stones. 
Tertiary.  *',  Miocene  ;  quartzites  with  plant  remains  at  Dalton,  near  Gunning. 

I  Eocene  ;  marine  limestones  and  calcareous  sandstones  of  the  Lower 

'  Darling  ;  plant  beds  of  the  New  England  district. 


1.  This  article  is  contributed  by  E.  P.  Pittman,  EHquiro,  AJEt.S.M.,  Under  Socretary  for  Miuen 
aed  AiQrioiiltnre.  New  Bonth  "Wales,  Government  Goolo«iRt  of  New  South  Wales,  sometimo 
Leotarer,  etc.,  on  Mining,  University  of  Sydney. 
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Cretaceous. 


Jurassic. 


Triassic. 


Upper  Cretaceous  (desert  sandstone) ;  contains  deposits  of  precious 

opal. 
Middle  Cretaceous  ;  auriferous  alluvial  leads  at  Mount  Brown. 
Lower  Cretaceous  (Rolling  Downs  formation  of  Queensland). 

Talbragar  fish-bearing  shales. 

Form  the  base  of  the  artesian  water- 
bearing basin.  These  measures 
contain  thin  coal  seams,  not  at 
present  worked  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Wiannamatta  shales  (contain  fire- 
clays). 

Hawksbury  sandstones  (building 
stone). 

Narrabeen  shales. 


The  Ipswich  coal  measures 
and  the  Clarence  coal 
measures. 


Hawkesbury  series. 


O 
N 

CM 


Permo- 
Carboniferous. 


Carboniferous. 

Devonian. 

Silurian. 

Ordovician . 

Cambrian. 


1 .  Upper  or  Newcastle  coal  measures 

2.  Dempsey  series. 
8.  Middle  or  Tomago  coal  measures. 

4.  Upper  marine  series. 

5.  Greta  coal  measures. 

6.  Lower  marine  series.  ^ 
Rhacopteris  beds  and  associated  marine  beds. 
Gympie  claystones  (of  Queensland). 

Upper  Devonian. 

Lower  Devonian. 

Limestones  and  slates  at  Yass,  Molong,  Well- 
ington, Quidong,  etc. 

Slates  and  tuffs  at  Mandvurama,  Cadia,  Tom- 
ingley.  Berridale,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Auckland  and  Wellesley,  on  the  Victorian 
border. 

Limestones,  schists  and  glacial  beds  of 
Terra  wingee. 


The  productive  coal  seamh 
of  New  South  Wales 
occur  in  these  measures. 


All  the  metalliferous 
lodes  and  reefs 
occur  in  these 
formations,  or  in 
such  igneous 
rocks  as  granites, 
quarts  -  porphy- 
ries, felsites,  di- 
orites,  etc. 


(v.)  Cambrian  System.  The  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  are 
probably  those  forming  the  Barrier  Ranges  in  the  far  west.  No  organic  remains  have 
yet  been  found  in  them,  and  their  geological  age  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation  for 
many  years.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Mawson,  of  Adelaide,  has  stated  that  he  has  traced  the 
Lower  Cambrian  beds  of  South  Australia  to  Terrawingee,  north  of  Broken  Hill,  and  he 
also  considers  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Broken  Hill  may  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 
These  statements  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Geologioal 
Survey,  though  it  is  quite  possible  they  are  correct. 

The  rocks  at  Broken  Hill  consist  of  a  laminated  series  of  crystalline  gneisses, 
quartzites,  micaceous  and  hornbloudic  schists,  and  garnet  sandstones.  Broken  Hill 
itself  is  a  low  range  in  which  these  rocks  have  been  folded  into  an  anticline.  The  great 
Broken  Hill  lode  occupies  the  saddle-shaped  cavity  caused  by  the  folding  of  the  strata  as 
stated,  but  the  saddle  lode  is  now  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  original  cavity,  owing  to 
the  gradual  replacement  (metasomatism)  of  the  country  rock  forming  the  walls  by  ores 
of  lead,  silver,  and  zinc. 

To  the  north  of  Broken  Hill  the  metamorphic  rocks  just  described  give  place — in  an 
unbroken  series — to  less  altered  slates  and  schists,  traversed  by  tin -bearing  dykes  of 
coarse  pegmatite,  as  at  Euriowie,  while  at  Terrawingee  there  are  massive  beds  of  blue 
limestone  (and,  according  to  Mr.  Mawson,  glacial  till),  wRich  apparently  belong  to  the 

same  series.  f^  r\r\n]i> 
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(vi.)  Ordovicicm  SyUm.  At  the  Lyndhorat  goldfields,  near  Mandurama,  ooonrs  a 
aeries  of  banded  sedimentary  rocks,  consisting  of  indurated  bluish  grey  claystones 
alternating  with  highly  altered  volcanic  tufb.  The  claystones  contain  Trilobites 
(agnoetidffi),  Brachiopods  (obolella),  Pteropods  (hyolithes),  Graptolites  (diplograptus, 
dioellograptus,  cUmacograptus,  etc.),  and  remains  of  Radiolaria.  The  tuff  beds,  which 
vary  from  the  thickness  of  paper  up  to  90  feet,  contain  bunches  and  impregnations  of 
auriferous  sulphides,  and  are  worked  for  gold. 

The  series  of  banded  rocks  has  been  intruded  by  sills  and  dykes  of  hornblende, 
andeeite,  etc.,  which  are  apparently  ofkhoots  from  a  large  body  of  homblendio  granite. 
The  intrusions  appear  to  have  occurred  while  the  sediments  were  still  in  a  plastic 
condition,  for  the  tuffs  have  been  so  forced  into  the  claystones  as  to  give  the  former  the 
appearance  of  being  intrusive. 

Dark  blue  claystones  and  slates  containing  similar  Qraptolites  also  occur  at 
Tomingley,  Cadia,  Berridale,  and  on  the  Victorian  border — counties  of  Auckland  and 
Wellesley.    At  Tomingley  the  slates  are  intersected  by  auriferous  quartz  reefe. 

(vii.)  Silwrian  System.  Silurian  rocks  cover  a  large  area  of  New  South  Wales,  but 
the  locality  where  they  can  be  most  satis^torily  studied  is  between  Yass  and  the 
Murrumbidgee  River.  There  they  consist  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  with  numerous  characteristic  fossils,  such  as  Trilobites,  Corals, 
Echinoderms,  Brachiopoda,  and  MoUusca. 

The  celebrated  auriferous  reeh  at  Hill  End,  Tambaroora,  and  Hargraves  occur  iu 
Silurian  rocks,  consisting  of  slates  with  interbedded  volcanic  tufis,  the  latter  being 
fbesiliferous  at  Hill  End.  The  Silurian  rooks  have  been  intruded,  altered,  and  disturbed 
by  granites,  felspar,  porphyries,  etc. 

(viii.)  The  Devonian  System,  The  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  to  the  south  of 
Yass  are  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  lavas  (rhyolites,  etc.)  and  tuffs,  which  separate  them 
from  a  newer  series  of  blue  limestones,  quartzites,  and  slates  containing  fossils  of  Lower 
Devonian  affinities.  At  Wellington  also  the  junction  can  be  seen  between  Silurian  and 
Lower  Devonian  rocks.  At  Tamworth,  rocks  of  the  same  age  as  the  Carboniferous  of 
Europe  are  underlain  by  a  series  of  banded  claystone  and  volcanic  tuffs,  with  occasional 
beds  of  limestone  and  intrusive  sills  of  granite.  The  claystones  contain  numeroun 
Radiolarian  remains,  while  in  the  tuffs  is  found  the  plant  Lepidodendron  austrcUe,  and 
the  limestones  contain  an  abundant  fossil  fauna,  including  corals,  which  enable  these 
beds  to  be  correlated  with  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Queensland.  A  good  section  of  Upper 
Devonian  quartzites  and  shales  containing  Lepidodendron  atistrale  and  numerous  marine 
fossils  can  also  be  seen  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal. 

The  Devonian  System  is  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  grey  and  red  quartzites 
and  grits,  and  very  large  areas  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State  are  covered  by  these 
rocks. 

(ix.)  The  Carbcmferous  System.  A  considerable  area  of  the  coastal  plain  and  table- 
bind  north  of  Newcastle  is  occupied  by  bluish  claystones  and  tuffe,  with  occasional  belts 
of  limestones,  corresponding  in  age  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe.  Near 
Port  Stephens  they  contain  interbedded  deposits  of  Magnetite,  which,  however,  ccmtains 
a  considerable  percentage  of  Titanium,  whereby  its  value  as  an  iron  ore  is  reduced.  At 
Copeland  and  several  other  goldfields  the  claystones  are  intersected  by  gold-bearing  reefs. 
The  plant  Lepidodendron  australe  is  fairly  common  in  Lower  Carboniferous  ropks  as  well 
as  in  the  Upper  Devonian. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud  is  an  area  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  cherts  contain- 
ing abundant  impressions  of  Rha/xjpteriSy  and  these  beds  have  been  classified  as  Upper 
Oarboniferous.  No  workable  seams  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  Carboniferous  system, 
thoo^  in  the  Rhaoopteria  series  near  Stroud  several  very  inferior  seams  with  numerouK 
bands  are  known. 

(x.)  The  Permo-Carboni/erous  System.  The  productive  coal  measures  of  New  South 
Wale  scontain  fossil  remains,  showing  affinities  to  both  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
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systeius  of  Europe,  hcenoe  the  oomposite  mune  which  has  been  given  io  them.      The 
raeaeures  are  about  15,000  feet  in  thickness  and  have  been  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Upper  4or  Newcastle  Coed  Measures,  containing  an  aggregate  of  about  100  feet 

of  coal.  • 

(b)  Dempsey  Series:  freshwater  beds  containing  no  productive  coal.     This  series 

thins  out  completely  in  certain  directions. 

(c)  Middle^  or  Tomago,  or  East  Maitland  Coal  Measures^  containing  an  aggregate 

of  about  40  feet  of  ooal. 
((2)   Upper  Marine  Series :  sandstones  and  shales  specially  characterised  by  the 
predominance  of  the  brachiopod  Productus  brachythomus.    At  Bnuoxton 
traces  of  glacial  action  have  been  seen  in  these  beds. 
(e)  Lower  or  Greta  Coal  Mea^ures^  containing  from  20  to  40  feet  of  coal. 
(/)  Lower  Marine  Series :  sandstones  and  shales :  specially  charaeterised  by  the 
mollusc  Eurydesma  oordata.     Glaciated  boulders  and  erratics  have  beefi 
found  in  these  beds  at  Lochinvar. 
The  three  coal-bearing  series  contain  numerous  plant  remains,  including  Qlossopteris, 
OangamopteriSy  Phyllothecay  Noeggerathiopsis,  etc.,  while  the  Lower  and  Upper  Marine 
series  ftre  characterised  by  an  abundant  fauna.      The  Permo-Carboniforous  coal  basin 
occupies  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles  extending  to  the  north,  west  and  south 
of  Sydney,  and  is  the  storehouse  of  one  of  the  State's  most  valuable  assets.     In  several 
collieries  near  West  Maitland  very  fine  seams  of  coal  of  20  feet  and  upwards  are  being 
worked.    A  narrow  isolated  deposit  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  system  extends  from  near 
Invcrell  to  the  Queensland  border.     It  contains  a  fine  seam  of  coal  (27  feet  thick  in 
places),  which  probably  belongs  to  the  Greta  series.     These  measures  lie  unconfonoably 
upon  altered  claystones  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age,  and  have  been  ij;itrudod  by  granite 
which  has  tilted  the  coal  seam  to  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees. 

(xi.)  The  Triassic  System.  The  Permo-Carboniferous  coal  basin  is  overlain  in  most 
places  by  a  thickness  of  over  1000  feet  of  shales  and  thick-bedded  sandstones.  There  is 
no  apparent  stratigraphical  unconformity  between  these  beds  and  the  underlying  ooal 
measures,  nevertheless  there  is  a  very  decided  break  in  the  fossil  life,  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  newer  beds  have  been  correlated  with  the  Triassic  system  of  Europe.  These 
shales  and  sandstones  have  been  named  the  Hawkesbury  series,  and  have  been  subdivided 
as  follows  in  descending  order : — 

{a)  Wiannamatta  Shales.  Blue,  red,  and  grey  shales,  with  occasional  beds  of 
sandstone.  These  shales  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  some  have  the  qualities  of  fireclay. 

(6)  Hawkesbury  Sandstones.  Thick-bedded  grovish-whitc  freestones,  used  <x>m- 
monly  about  Sydney  for  building  purposes. 

(c)  Narrabeen  Shales.     Beds  of  chocolate-coloured  shales  and  greenish  tuffs  vary- 

ing from  a  foot  or  so  to  about  1800  feet  in  thickness.      These  shales  form  a 
very  definite  and  persistent  horizon. 

The  Clarence  River  coal  basin  is  composed  of  rocks  closely  resembling  the  Hawkes- 
bury series,  and  they  are  regarded  as  contemporaneous,  thus  the — 

(d)  Upper  Clarence  shales  may  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Wiamianuitta  shales. 

(^)  Clarence  sandstones  .,  ,,  Hawkesbury  sandstones. 

(/)  Lower  Clarence  shales  , ,  , .  Narrabeen  shales. 

There  are  numerous  seams  of  ooal  in  the  Clarence  Measures,  but  they  are  too  thin 
;),nd  their  quality  too  inferior  to  be  of  commercial  value.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  these  Triassic  rocks  may  be  underlain  by  the  Permo-Carboniferous  Coal  MeaeureH, 
which  may  mean  a  considerable  addition  to  the  coal  resources  of  the  State.  The 
Clarence  Coal  Measures  extend  through  Southern  Queensland  to  the  western  flanks  of 
the  tableland  of  New  South  Wales,  and  dip  thence  imder  the  North -Western  plains, 
forming  the  great  artesian  basin. 
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(xii.)  Jurassic  System.  About  20  miles  north-^ast  of  Guigong  Ib  a  Bmall  lacustrine 
deposit  of  thiu-bedded  yellow  shales  containing  plants  and  fish  remains  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Jurassic.  The  deposit  referred  to  lies  onconformably  upon  massive  beds  of 
Ilawkesbury  sandstone  ;  it  is  of  sntiall  extent  and  is  the  only  known  representative  of  the 
Jurassic  in  the  State.  Amongst  the  fossil  plants  are  TamopUris  daintrseif  PodoMomites 
lanceolatuSy  Alethopteris  (xustralis^  Thitmfeldia  faioata^  and  Baiera  bidens :  the  fish  in- 
clude Leptolepis  gregaritts^  Archceomene  robustus,  Coccolepis^  etc. 

(xiii.)  Cretaceous  System.  The  Rolling  Downs  formation  of  Queensland,  which  has 
been  classified  as  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  which  consists  of  a  series  of  shales,  limestonen 
and  sandstones,  is  not  known  to  outcrop  at  the  surface  anywhere  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  its  characteristic  fossils  have  been  met  with  in  wells  at  Yandama,  in  the  Milparinka 
district,  and  a  solid  core  from  the  Wallon  bore,  in  the  Moree  district,  shows  that  the  drill 
penetrated  about  1500  feet  of  Lower  Cretaceous  sediments  there.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  these  rocks  underlie  some  considerable  portion  of  the  north-western  plains. 

The  desert  sandstones  formation,  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
epoch,  is  of  very  widespread  occurrence  over  the  north-western  plains.  There  is  a  very 
marked  stratigraphical  unconformity  between  it  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  practical  distinction  in  regard  to  fossil  life  in  the  two  formations. 
The  most  important  fossils  include — Isocrmusy  Maccoyella,  Pseudaviculaf  Beletnnites^ 
AncycloceraSf  Crioceras,  Cimoliosaurus.  The  desert  sandstone  is  generally  horizontally 
bedded,  and  occurs  as  isolated  hills  and  low  ranges.  Two  varieties  of  rock  are  particu- 
larly noticeable,  one  being  a  grejrish- white  freestone,  whUe  the  other  is  a  vitreous  rock  of 
the  character  of  porcellanite.  Occasional  beds  of  conglomerate  occur,  containing  pebbles 
of  quartz,  agate,  and  chalcedony,  and  there  is  also  a  soft,  fine-grained,  ailioeous  rock 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  kaolin.  At  White  Cliffs,  in  the  Wilcannia  district, 
and  at  Lightning  Ridge,  north  of  Walgett,  precious  opal  occurs  in  this  rock,  and  extensive 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  there. 

(xiv.)  Tertiary  System,  (a)  Eocene.  In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  State, 
along  the  course  of  the  Lower  Darling  and  Murray  Rivers,  there  is  a  large  area  of  marine 
calcareous  sandstones,  which  have  been  chissified  as  Eocene.  In  the  Arumpo  bore  these 
beds  have  been  proved  to  be  at  least  900  feet  thick,  the  fossil  Trigonia  semiundtUata 
being  found  at  that  depth. 

At  Tooraweenah,  Warrumbungle  Mountains,  a  lacustrine  deposit,  consisting  of  two 
series  of  shales  and  sandst9nes,  occurs,  containing  Eocene  plant  remains.  The  two  series 
of  beds  are  separated  by  a  flow  of  trachytio  lava,  and  a  similar  lava  covers  the  upper  beds. 

In  New  England  (at  Ekmore,  Enunaville,  etc.)  Eocene  leaves  are  found  in  iluviatile 
deposits  (tin-bearing  gravels)  covered  by  basalt. 

(6)  Miocene.  At  Dalton,  near  Giuining,  there  is  a  lacustrine  deposit  of  quartzite 
which  has  been  classified  as  Miocene,  on  accoimt  of  the  plant  remains  found 
therein. 

(c)  Pliocene.  Deep  auriferous  leads  at  Gulgong  and  Forest  Reefs  have  been  found 
to  contain  Pliocene  plant  remains — seeds,  etc.  These  deposits  are  mostly 
covered  by  basalt.  Most  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  of  lacustrine  or 
fluviatUe  origin,  and  they  are  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the  alUivial 
gold  and  tin  ore,  as  well  as  diamonds,  contained  in  them. 

(xv.)  Post-Tertiary.  Much  of  the  alluvial  gold,  tin  ore,  and  gems  has  been  found  in 
Po«t-Tertiary  soils  and  gravels.  These  are  for  the  most  part  shallow,  and  their  contents 
hAve  been  easily  recovered  by  the  miners. 

Pleistocene  surface  deposits  cover  great  areas  of  the  western  plains,  and  are  the 
means  of  obscuring  the  underlying  geological  formations  and  rendering  prospectmg 
operations  difficult.  At  Mount  Kosciusko  there  are  evidences  of  much  glaciation  during 
Post-Tertiary  times — striated  boulders  are  very  numerous,  and  glaciated  pavements,  roches 
mauUmnies,  and  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  occur  in  a  good  state  of  preservation^ 
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8.  Geology  of  Vlctorla.^~The  State  of  Victoria  is  of  triangular  shape,  with  its  vertex 
to  the  east.  Near  the  eastern  end  the  Great  Dividing  Range  enters,  running  south- 
westerly and  westerly,  heing  on  the  whole  most  rugged  and  of  greatest  altitude  as  it 
enters  Victoria,  i.e.,  the  general  height  falls  as  it  runs  westerly.  On  the  whole  also  its 
southern  fences  are  more  steep  than  its  northern,  and  as  the  Murray  River  is  approached 
the  characteristic  is  identical  with  that  of  the  western  plains  of  New  South  Wales. 

(i.)  Geological  Formations  found  in  Victoria,  The  following  are  the  geological 
formations  appearing  in  Victoria : — 

SEDIMENTARY. 

OAINOZOIC     ...     Recent;  Post-Pliocene;  Pliocene — newer,  older;  Miocene;  Eocene. 

MESOZOIO     ...     Jurassic. 

Paleozoic  ...  Permo-Carboniferous;  Carboniferous;  Devonian;  Silurian — Yeringian. 
Melbumian;  Ordovician — Upper;  Lower — Darriwill,  Castlemaine, 
Bendigo,  Lancefield;  Cambrian — Heathcotian. 

METAMORPfflC. 
PALiBOZOIC  ...     Schists. 
ABOH£AN      ...     Schists  and  gneiss. 

IGNEOUS. 
Volcanic      ...     Basic — Older,  newer;  Acidic — Dacite,  etc. 

PLUTONIC      ...     Basic — Gabbro,  etc.;   Acidic — Granite,  Syenite,  Grano-diorite,  etc. 
Dykes  ...     Basic;  Acid. 

The  metamorphic  and  sedimentary  series  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  tabular  statement. 

(ii.)  Archcean  System.    The  Archaean  system  includes  gneiss,  schists,  etc. 

(a)  Gneiss.    In  the  vicinity  of  Bamawartha,  Omeo,  Bethanga,  and  Yackandandah 

there  is  an  ancient  system  of  rocks  that  are  partly  gneissic.  White  mica 
and  garnets  occur  abundantly  in  them,  and  they  are  pierced  by  pegmatite, 
euritic,  and  other  dykes.  These  rocks  appear  to  be  the  most  altered  of  the 
metamorphic  series,  and  are  more  granitic  in  character  than  the  schists  of 
Yackandandah.  At  Cookimburra,  Granya,  and  Bethanga,  sulphides  of 
lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  together  with  gold  and  silver,  have  been  found 
associated  with  the  gneissic  rocks,  in  lodes  and  disseminated.  The  soil  is 
of  poor  quality  in  places,  but  of  rich  character  about  Bethanga. 

(b)  Schists.     In  many  parts  of  Victoria  schists  have  resulted  from  the  alteration 

of  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician  rocks  caused  by  granite  intrusions.  Such 
schists  may  be  seen  at  Maldon,  south  of  Bendigo,  Buxton,  Beechworth, 
Omeo,  Cassilis,  etc.  To  the  north  of  Y'ackandandah,  however,  there  is  a 
large  area  of  schist  which  appears  to  be  pre-Ordovician.  The  schist  is  much 
contorted  and  crumpled,  and  is  characterised  by  a  black  mica.  It  differs 
widely  from  the  adjacent  Ordovician  rocks  exposed  at  Hillsborough,  etc. 

Schists  occur  over  a  great  portion  of  the  east  of  the  State,  and  also  are 
found  in  the  south-west,  but,  so  far,  the  Archaean  schists  have  not  been 
separated  from  the  less  ancient  series  by  mapping,  although  very  distinct 
on  the  ground. 

Economically  the  schists  are  important  on  account  of  the  mineral 
lodes  associated  with  them.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  etc., 
are  found  at  Cassilis,  for  instance.  The  Yackandandah  schists  have  not 
hitherto  proved  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but  the  contact  schists  often 
carry  auriferous  lodes,  as  at  Maldon,  Stawell,  etc.  Limestones  have  not 
been  observed  in  this  series. 

1.  This  article  was  contributed  by  E.  J.  Dunn,  Esquire,  F.G.S..  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Victoria. 
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(iii.)  PalcBOBoic.     The   PalsBOZoic  rooks  include    the    following,   viz.: — Cambrian, 
Ordovioian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Pdrmo-Carboniferous. 

(a)  Cambrian  (f)  Heathcotian.  The  Heathootian  rooks  were  first  observed  and 
separated  from  the  Ordovioian  and  Silurian  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heathcote,  hence  the  name  applied  to  them  by  Professor  Gregory.  They 
consist  of  much  altered  and  contorted  cherty  beds,  full  of  thin,  ramifying 
quartz  veins,  and  of  jaspers  coloured  red,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  associated 
with  interbedded  and  intrusive  diabases,  serpentines,  porphyrites,  agglome- 
rates and  tufts.  Similar  rocks  ooour  in  the  Mount  Camel  Range,  past 
TooUeen,  as  far  as  Lake  Cooper;  in  Gippsland,  at  Mount  Tara,  Aooommo- 
dation  Creek,  near  Mount  Deddiok,  Limestone  Creek,  Nowa  Nowa;  at 
Qreen  Hill  and  the  Dog  Books,  near  Geelong;  and  possibly  at  Waratah 
Bay,  Mount  Wellington,  and  near  Wood's  Point.  They  are  separated  from 
the  Ordovioian  rocks  by  a  distinct  unconformity. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ores  have  been  found  associated 
with  this  series.  Iron  ores  may  be  mentioned  at  the  Iron  Mask  mine,  near 
Mount  Tara,  Nowa  Nowa,  and  Dookie. 

Distinct  from  the  typical  Heathcotian  series,  but  probably  Cambrian, 
are  the  phosphatio  rocks  of  Mansfield.  The  phosphate  is  wovellite 
(phosphate  of  alumina).  Barytes  in  veins  and  lodes  is  of  commoD 
occurrence. 

(6)  Ordovidan.  Beds  of  this  age  outorop  at  the  sur^ce  over  two  considerable 
areas,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  the  other  west  of  the 
meridian  passing  through  Melbourne.  They  are  composed  of  fine  to  coarse- 
grained sandstones,  grits,  slates,  and  shales,  with  rare  thin  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  occasionally  conglomerate,  and  are  bent  into  a  series  of  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  folds,  much  faulted.  The  two  Ordovioian  areas  together 
cover  about  one-fifth  of  the  State.  They  are  of  vast  thickness,  but  there  is 
no  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate. 

The  Ordovioian  is  the  gold-bearing  formation  of  Victoria.  Most  of  the 
gold,  since  its  discovery  55  years  ago,  has  been  won  from  quartz  reefe  in 
these  rooks,  or  from  alluvial  deposits  formed  from  their  disintegration. 
The  western  area  is  the  richer  of  the  two,  and  includes  such  famous  gold- 
fields  as  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  Dtmolly,  Castlemaine,  Maryborough,  etc.  The 
usual  matrix  of  the  gold  is  quartz. 

Bendigo  is  famous  for  its  saddle  roefe — quartz  reefs  that  conform  to 
the  bedding  in  the  arches  of  the  anticlinal  folds.  These  occur  one  beneatb 
the  other,  and  have  been  worked  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of  4250 
feet.  Along  the  antiolinals  they  have  been  traced  for  about  20  miles.  A 
feature  of  this  goldfield  is  the  ooourrence  of  basic  dykes  (limburgite)  along 
the  axis  of  the  anticlines.  The  Berringa  goldfield  is  marked  by  similar 
features. 

Ballarat  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been 
yielded  from  its  deep  and  shallow  alluvial  deposits  from  the  date  of  its 
discovery  to  the  present  time.     Some  of  the  nuggets  were  of  great  size. 

A  feature  of  the  reef  gold  in  Ballarat  is  that  it  oocurs  in  connection 
with  *' indicators. "  These  indicators  are  certain  "beds,"  that  are  inter- 
laminated  with  the  usual  slates,  mudstones,  sandstones,  etc.  When  a 
quartz  vein  cuts  across  an  indicator  it  is  usually  found  to  be  enriched  at  the 
point  of  intersection.  The  other  portions  of  the  vein  may  be  barreu  or  very 
poor. 

(c)  The  Tamagulla  district  has  long  been  famous  for  large  gold  nuggets,  and  has 
lately  had  public  attention  redirected  to  it  by  the  Nick  o'  Time  and  Poseidon 
rushes.  Probably  these  masses  of  gold  come  from  indicator  lines,  but  so 
far  they  have  only  been  found  in  aUuvial  deposits.     It  is  reasonable  to 
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expect  that  similar  masses  of  gold  remain  in  their  original  matrix.  Other 
looalities  for  large  naggets  are  Moliagul,  where  the  ''Welcome  Stranger** 
nugget  (2315  ozs.)  was  found  and  sold  at  the  local  bank  for  £9436  IGs.  8d.; 
Rheola,  or  Berlin  rush,  also  is  famous  for  its  great  nuggets. 

Intrusions  of  granitic  rocks  are  frequent  in  the  Ordovician  series,  and 
they  are  also  cut  through  by  nmnerous  acid  and  basic  dykes. 

(d)  Ordovician  Fossils.    The  following  are  amongst  the  typical  fossils: — Upper 

Ordovician:  Stephartograptus  gracilis,  Dicellographis  e^egans^  Climaco- 
graptus  hicomis,  Qlossograptus  hermani.  Lower  Ordovician:  Dictyonema 
pulchsllum,  Didymograptus  caducetis,  Tetragraptus  serra,  T.  guadribra- 
chiatuSy  Ooniograptus  macer^  Clonograpttis  rigidus,  Trigonograptus  wiVcin- 
soni,  Phyllographis  typus^  Siphonotreta  maccoyi,  Saccocaris  Utragona, 
Rhinopterocaris  maccoyif  Dinesus  ida. 

(e)  Silurian,    The  Silurian  rocks  occur  between  the  two  great  Ordovician  out- 

crops, and  occupy  about  half  the  area  of  the  latter.  They  are  divided  into 
the  upper,  or  Yeringian,  and  the  lower,  or  Melboumian,  series.  Members 
of  the  upper  division  occur  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  State  at  Limestone 
Creek,  and  at  Wombat  Creek,  Mitta  Mitta  River. 

The  beds  consist  of  varieties  of  sandstone,  slate,  mudstone,  etc.  Some 
of  the  sandstones  are  reddish  or  purple  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects 
differ  from  those  of  Ordovician  age  in  general  appearance.  They  are  bent 
into  folds,  but  not  so  sharply  and  evenly  as  those  of  Bendigo.  Quartz 
veins  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  Ordovician  rocks,  and  auriferous  quartz 
reefs  are  generally  associated  with  dioritic  dykes,  and  are  often  exception- 
ally rich,  as  at  Wood's  Point,  Walhalla,  etc.  Copper  ore,  associated  with 
platinum,  is  found  in  a  dioritic  dyke  at  the  Thomson  R.,  near  WalhaUa. 
The  goldfields,  however,  are  generally  less  extensive  than  those  in  the  older 
rocks. 

Limestones  occur  in  lenticular  patches  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Silurian  series  at  Lilydale,  near  Mansfield,  Mitta  Mitta, 
Limestone  Creek,  etc.  Lilydale  supplies  Melbourne  with  large  quantities 
of  lime. 

(f)  Silurian  Fossih.      Some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  are  given  below: — Upper 

series  (Yeringian) :  — FavosiUs  grandipora^  Pleurodictyum  megastomum, 
Chonetes  robusia^  StrophoneUa  euglyphoideSy  Leptcena  rhomboidalis, 
Pentamerus  australiSy  Atrypa  reticularis^  Panenka  gippslandica,  Cono- 
cardium  costatum,  Cyclonema  lilydalcTisis.  Lower  Series  (Melboumian) : 
Urastrella  seluryni,  PalaasUr  smythi,  Protaster  brisignoides,  Botryocrinus 
l&ngibrachiatuSy  Siphonotreta  australis,  Chonetes  melbumensiSy  Nucleospira 
avstraXis,  Hyolithes  spryi,  Cyphaspis  spryi,  Hotnalonotus  harrisoni, 
Dalmanites  meridianus,  Pterygottis  australis. 

(g)  Devonian,    The  principal  mass  of  Devonian  rocks  lies  between  Briagolong  and 

Mansfield.  Sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales  and  limestones  form  the 
series.  The  sandstones  are  frequently  red  or  purple  and  often  mottled. 
The  conglomerates  are  well  developed  near  Mansfield,  where  they  are  several 
hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and  are  not  folded.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
conglomerates  is  the  manner  in  which  the  pebbles  are  impressed  into  one 
another  near  Stockyard  Creek,  on  the  Dargo  road,  E.  Gippsland. 

Considerable  areas  of  limestone  of  this  age  occur,  the  best  known 
being  at  Buchan.  The  limestone  tract  here  is  15  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide.  Caves  have  been  known  in  this  district  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  some  discovered  lately  are  said  to  rival  the  Jenolan  Caves  in  beauty 
and  extent.    Valuable  marble  occurs.     At  Bind!  also  a  considerable  area 
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The  soil  from  the  sand  stones  and  conglomerates  is  very  poor,  bat  the 
shales  and  limestones  are  covered  with  a  very  fertile  soil. 

{h)  Devonian  Fossils.  The  following  are  some  typical  fossils.  Upper  Devonian  : — 
Archceopteris  hotoitti,  Syhenopteris  iguanensisy  Cordaites  australis.  Lower 
Devonian  : — Recepiaculites  cmstralis^  Favosites  multitabiilata,  F  goUandica 
var.  moonbiensis,  Syringqpora  spekBonus,  Chonetes  australis^  Spvrifer 
yassensisy  S,  howitti,  Phragmoceras  subtrigonum,  Asterolepis  australis. 

(t)  Carboniferous.  The  Devonian  rocks  appear  to  pass  without  an  unconformity 
into  the  Carboniferous  series.  These  beds  consist  of  shales  and  sandstones 
of  reddish  colour  and  contain  abundant  fish  and  plant  remains.  They  are 
brat  known  to  the  north  of  Mansfield. 

0)  Carboniferous  Fossils.  Some  Carboniferous  fossils  are  Lepidodendron  australe^ 
Gyracanthidss  murrayi,  Acanthodes  australis^  EupUurogus  cresswelli, 
Strepsodus  decipiens,  Ctenodus  breviceps,  Elonichthys  sweetly  E.  giblms. 

(k)  Perrno-Carboniferous.  The  glacial  conglomerates  at  Bacchus  Marsh,  Derrinal, 
Springhurst,  Wooragee,  Loddon  Valley,  and  elsewhere  are  of  very  late 
Carboniferous  or  perhaps  Permian  age.  The  glacial  conglomerates  consist 
of  pebbles  and  boulders,  some  rounded  and  grooved,  some  still  fairly 
angular,  set  in  a  fine  tough  clay  matrix.  The  size  of  the  boulders  varies 
from  several  tons  down  to  fine  gravel.  As  a  mle  there  is  no  stratification, 
but  in  places  the  boulder  clay  shews  signs  of  rough  bedding.  This  series 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  Duyka  conglomerate  of  South  Africa. 

Above  the  glacial  series  at  Bacchus  Marsh  arc  thick  bedded  sandstones 
containing  gangamovterisy  glossopterisy  etc. 

In  the  west  of  the  State  the  Grampians  are  formed  of  massive  white 
siliceous  sandstones,  with  occasional  small  pebbles  of  quartz.  They 
rest  unconformably  on  the  Ordovicians,  and  are  not  contorted,  but  no  fossils 
or  other  means  of  determining  their  relative  age  have  been  found.  They 
may  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  Bacchus  Marsh  sandstones. 

The  glacial  beds  yield  a  soil  of  good  quality  for  grazing  purposes. 

(i)  Permo-Carboniferous  Fossils.  Some  characteristic  fossils  are  as  follows : — 
Taniopteris  sweetiy  Gangamopteris  obliquay  Q.  spatulatay  G,  angustifoliay 
G.  cyclopteroides. 

(iv.)  Mesozoic.  So  far  as  is  known  the  Triassic  and  Cretaceous  systems  are  not 
represented  by  any  formations  in  Victoria,  but  the  Jurassic  system  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  contains  black  coal  measures. 

(a)  Jurassic.  There  are  three  considerable  Jurassic  areas  exposed — fhose  of  South 
Gippsland,  the  Cape  Otw^y  District,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merino, 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State.  These  thred  outcrops  probably 
form  part  of  a  once  continuous  belt  of  similar  rocks  which  is  marked  in  the 
districts  between  them  by  Cainozoic  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks. 

The  rocks  consist  of  felspathic  sandstones,  shales,  and  mudstones,  while 
conglomerates  occur  along  the  coast  near  Kilcunda.  Plant  remains  are  com- 
mon, and  seams  of  black  coal  up  to  four  feet  thick  are  being  worked  in  South 
Gippsland.  These  rocks  are  much  disturbed  and  faulted,  adding  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  coal  mining.  Dykes  and  sills  of  basalt,  as  well  as  some 
old  volcanic  necks  of  early  Cainozoic  age  penetrate  the  rocks. 

(6)  Jurassic  Fossils.  Amongst  the  characteristic  fossils  are  : — Coniopteris  hymeno- 
phylloides  var.  australicay  Cladophlebis  denticulata  var,  a/ustraliSy  Sphen- 
opteris  amplay  Thwmfeldia  odontopteroideSy  T.  maccoyiy  Tceniopteris  spatulata 
and  vars.  daintreei  and  carruthersiy  Ginkgo  robustay  Baiera  subgraciliSy 
Podozamites  barkleyi,  Palissya  australis,  Brachyphyllum  gippslandicum  y 
Unio  st^rlingi. 
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(v.)  Cainozoic.     The  Cainozoic  series,  as  represented  in  Victoria,  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  Eocene.    Beds  of  marls,  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestone  of  Eooene  age  anr 

exposed  along  the  littoral  of  Port  Phillip  at  Geelong,  Momington,  etc., 
and  inland  at  Boyal  Park  and  along  the  Moorahool  Valley.  The  lime- 
stone is  used  for  building  purposes,  both  as  lime  and  as  building  stone, 
and  for  filters,  and  the  marl  at  Momington  would  form  a  valuable  fertiliser 
for  poor  sandy  soil. 

(b)  Miocene.    Miocene  clays,  sands,  conglomerates,  etc.,  occur  in  the  Moorabool 

Valley,  near  Morrison's,  Melton,  Altona  Bay,  Pitfield,  in  the  La  Trobe 
Valley,  Ck)bungra,  and  at  Feathertop,  imder  the  basalt  of  the  Dargo 
high  plains,  dtc.  The  brown  coal  beds  are  sometimes  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. At  Morwell  a  bore  1000  feet  deep  passed  through  888  feet  of  brown 
coal.  Many  of  the  clays  are  valuable  for  pottery  purposes,  and  they  occur 
in  verj'  large  quantities. 

(c)  Pliocene.     The  Pliocene  period  is  represented  in  Victoria  by  sand  dune  for- 

mations and  impure  limestones  near  the  coast,  and  by  silt,  sand,  clay  and 
gravel  inland. 

On  the  goldfields  there  are  two  distinct  gravel  formations,  known  as  the 
Older  and  Newer  Pliocene.  The  Older  Pliocene  gravels  are  generally  com- 
posed of  weU-rounded  quartz  pebbles,  boimd  together  by  clay  or  ferruginous 
cementing  material.  They  cap  the  hilltops  or  occur  in  deep  leads  at  levels 
of  300  or  400  feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  are  frequently  highly 
auriferous.  The  old  deep  leads  were  the  drifts  in  ancient  river  valleys,  and 
have  since  been  covered  to  great  depths  by  more  modern  silts,  or  by  flows 
of  basalt.     Valuable  deposits  of  clay  occur  of  this  age. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  of  the  goldfields  consists  of  some  highly  rounded 
pebbles  derived  from  the  Older  Pliocene  mixed  with  sub-angular  and 
angular  pebbles,  bound  together  by  red,  purple  and  grey  mottled  clays  and 
drift  material.  The  gravels  are  often  highly  auriferous.  The  Newer 
Pliocene  beds  are  found  at  a  lower  level  than  the  older  gravels  which  cap 
the  hilltops. 

Sands  which  may  be  of  Pliocene  age  cover  a  large  area  in  the  Mallee 
district.     Soil  from  the  Pliocene  rocks  is  generally  of  poor  quality. 

(d)  Post-Pliocene.     River  terraces  composed  of  red  loam  are  found  in  the  principal 

valleys  as  at  Wangaratta,  Garisbrook,  etc.  They  contain  Diprotodon  re- 
mains indicating  a  fauna  now  extinct.  These  beds  are  most  suitable  for 
brickmaking,  and  \4eld  a  soil  of  good  quality. 

(e)  Pleistocene  Fossils: — Ostrea  angasi^  Mytilus  pUxnulatus,   TeUina  deUoidalis, 

Natica  conica^  Vermetus  novcehollandiiBy  Pagrus  unicolory  Sthenurus  cUlaSy 
Macropus  titcm^  Diprotodon  longiceps,  Phaseolomys  pliocenuSy  Sarcophilu» 
ursinus^  Canis  dingo. 

if)  Recent.  Under  this  heading  come  the  present  river  drifts,  the  shifting  sand 
dimes  along  parts  of  the  coast,  the  deposits  filling  swamps  such  as  Koo- 
Wee-Rup  and  Carrum,  the  surface  limestone  found  over  wide  areas  in  the 
Mallee,  and  the  surface  in  process  of  formation.  The  soils  range  from  the 
most  fertile  to  the  most  barren. 

{g)  Fossils.  According  to  Mr.  Chapmanl  *'  The  Tertiaries  are  here  grouped  under 
their  several  local  horizons.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Tertiary  stratigraphy  of  the  State,  about  the  succession  of  which  there 
are  yet  varieties  of  opinion,  it  is  impracticable  to  exactly  indicate  the  equi- 
valence of  the  strata  to  the  various  series  defined  in  European  areas." 

1.  F.  Chupman,  Rsqaire.  A.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  PalcDOiitolotjiHt  to  the  Natiooal  Muneum  of  Victoria, 
who  has  supplied  tho  liHtH  of  typical  fossils. 
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Some  of  the  cburacteristio  Tertiary  fossils  in  descending  order  are : — 
Spondyloatrohus  smythi^  Eucalyptus  pluH^  PUHoeapparU  prxsca^  BaihycKtiB 
heaumariennSy  Glycimeris  halli^  Trigonia  hmmttif  ZenatioptU  ang%ut<Ua, 
Tylospira  eoronaia^  VohUa  mcuoni,  Caneellaria  wannonensiSy  Ceatradon 
cairweoieuSj  Oxyrhina  hastaUs. 

Copro9mm$fhyllum  ovatum,  Oyclamntina  complanatdy  l}eUocy<Uhu$  gvih 
viola,  Oraphularia  aineaeens,  Cawidulua  auatralim,  Terehratu  ina  catinuU' 
formisj  Limop$is  insoUta,  Spondylus  gmderopotdes^  SpiruUrostra  cwrta^ 
Careharadon  aurieulatus,  Squalodon  wilhinsoni,  Biphiui  geelong€nf%8, 

Oiwnamomum  polytnorphoides,  Lauru9  ^oerribeenHs^  OpercuUna  com- 
planata^  PUrironinia  halU,  Plmstrochus  deltoideu$.  Magellania  grandis.  Area 
celleporacea^  CratsaUlUtet  dennantiy  Chama  lameUifera^  Cyprma  evimiay 
Qaleocerdo  davisiy  Lamna  apiculata, 

(vi.)  Plutonic.  A  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  granitic  rocks  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  outcrops  occur  distributed  over  the  whole  State,  except  where  the  surface  con- 
sists of  Tertiary  or  Jurassic  rocks  which  conceal  the  plutonics.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  granitic  rocks,  such  as  granites,  granodiorites,  syenites,  hornblende  diorites, 
gabbros,  etc.  Auriferous  quartz  veins  occur  in  the  granodiorite  rocks  at  Glen  Wills,  Mt. 
William  and  Warburton  ;  tin  lodes  at  Beechworth,  Cudgewa  and  Ck)etong ;  copper  at  the 
Snowy  River  and  in  other  parts  of  E.  Gippsland  ;  galena  at  Mt.  Deddick  and  at  Pine 
Moimtain,  Upper  Murray.  The  soil  derived  from  granitic  rooks  is  generally  of  poor 
quality.     The  granodiorites  yield  a  somewhat  better  soil  than  the  other  varieties. 

(vii.)  Volcanic,  (a)  Diabases.  Interbedded  lava  flows,  ash  beds  and  agglomerates 
occur  in  the  Heathcotian,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  formation  older  than  the 
Oidovician.  These  rocks  are  well  represented  at  Heathoote  and  in  the  Mt.  Camel  Range, 
at  the  Dog  Rocks  near  Batesford,  Green  Hill  near  Gteelong,  etc.     Soil  of  moderate  quality. 

(6)  Snowy  River  Porphyries.  These  acid  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower  Devonian  age(?) 
are  widely  distributed  in  Eastern  Gippsland,  along  the  course  of  the  Snowy 
River  and  in  the  Mitta  Mitta  Valley.  With  the  lavas  there  is  a  great  thick- 
ness of  ash  and  agglomerate,  which  contain  lodes  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver- 
lead  ore.  Extremely  beautiful  porphyries  occur  in  these  rocks.  The  soil  is 
poor. 

(c)  Dacites.  The  age  of  the  Dacite  series  is  not  settled.  They  form  the  mountains 
at  Healesville  and  Warburton,  Dandenong  Range,  Mt.  Macedon,  and  part 
of  the  Strathbogie  Ranges.  No  metallic  lodes  have  been  found  associated 
with  these  rocks.     The  soil  varies  from  a  rich  loam  to  a  poor  siliceous  sand. 

(dj  Basalts.  The  oldest  hasalt  known  in  the  State  is  that  described  by  Dr.  Howitt 
as  interbedded  with  the  Upper  Devonian  at  Snowy  Bluff,  but  the  important 
basalts  are  of  Tertiary  age. 

The  Older  Basalt  (Eocene  to  Pliocene)  is  found  at  Dargo  High  Plains, 
Gelantipy,  Warragul,  Narracan,  the  Momington  Peninsula,  Phillip  and 
French  Islands,  etc.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  area  occupied  is  insignificant 
when  compared  wilh  the  area  covered  by  the  Newer  Basalts. 

The  Newer  Basalts  (Pliocene  to  Recent)  extend  to  the  north-west  and 
west  of  Melbourne  for  almost  200  miles.  This  volcanic  series  forms  vast 
plains  of  lava  flows  and  ashes  with  numerous  scattered  scoria  cones  in  all 
stages  of  preservation.  Excellent  building  stone  and  good  road  metal  is 
furnished  by  these  volcanic  rocks.  The  soil  varies  from  a  poor  loam  to 
dark  brown  and  black  clayey  soils  of  marvellous  fertility. 

4.  GeolO^  of  Queensland.' — From  a  geological  point  of  view.  Queensland  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  parts,  occupying  nearly  equal  areas,  but  possessing  very  different 
physical  features.      One  of  these  extends  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  New  South 

1.  This  article  is  slightly  condensed  from  one  by  W.  H.  Rande,  Esquire,  A.R  8.M.,  F.G.B.,  Gov- 
ernment Oeologist  of  Qneensland. 
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Wales  border  northwards  to  the  12th  parallel  of  latitude,  has  an  average  width  of  about 
200  mileB  from  east  to  west,  and  is  well  watered  and  timbered.  To  this  division  also 
belongs  an  area  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  State,  viz.,  in  the  Burke  district, 
extending  from  the  extreme  north-west  southwards  to  Cloncurry  and  Boulia.  The 
loftiest  mountain  ranges  occur  in  this  division,  the  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  high 
tableland,  the  highest  peak,  Bellenden  Ker,  attaining  an  elevation  of  5150  feet. 

This  region  consists  of  stratified  rocks  of  different  ages,  from  the  oldest  palaeozoic — 
the  exact  age  of  older  rocks  has  not  yet  been  determined — up  to  those  of  recent  origin. 
There  are  also  large  areas  of  granites,  porphyries  partly  of  igneous  and  partly  of 
metamorphic  origin,  as  well  as  other  intrusive  and  interbedded  igneous  rocks.  It  is  in 
this  division  that  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  exists. 

The  other  large  division, 'known  as  the  Western  Interior,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,  overlaid  unconformably  in  places  by  the  Deeert  Sandstone, 
which  is  of  Upper  Cretaceous  Age. 

This  division,  locally  known  as  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation,  presents  a  vast  area, 
in  parts  of  almost  treeless  plains,  with  here  and  there  clumps  of  *'  gidya"  scrub. 

The  rainfall  over  this  division,  more  especially  in  the  south-west,  is  small.  The 
river  beds  are  generally  dry.  The  want  of  water  limits  the  use  of  some  of  the  very  best 
pastoral  land  in  the  State,  though  this  difficulty  has  been  partially  overcome  by  the 
tapping  of  the  supplies  of  artesian  water  contained  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Beds. 

The  rivers  to  the  north  of  the  high  open  downs,  in  latitude  about  21**  SO'  S.',  flow  in 
a  northerly  direction  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  while  south  of  this  they  flow  in  a 
southerly,  or  south-westerly  direction,  into  New  South  Wales. 

(i.)  Cfeological  Formations  of  QueensUtnd.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
geological  formations  so  far  known  as  occurring  in  Queensland : — 

QUATERNARY  AND  CaINOZOIC  ...     Recent  Alluvia,  Raised  Beaches,  Post-Tertiary  or 

Tertiary  Alluvia,  and  Bone-Drifts. 

MESOZOIC  ...  ...  ...     Upper  Cretaceous — Desert  Sandstone.    Lower  Cre- 

taceous— Rolling  Downs  Formation;  Blythesdale 
Braystonc.  Trias- Jura  System — Upper,  Ipswich 
Formation ;  Lower,  Burrum  Formation. 

Paleozoic      ...  ...  ...     Permo-Carboniferous — Upper  Bowen  Formation; 

Middle  Bowen  Formation;  Lower  Bowen  For- 
mation; Star  Formation;  Gympie  Formation. 
Devonian — Middle  Devonian  Formation.  Silu- 
rian— Silurian  Formation.  Age  imdetermined— 
Slates,  Schists,  and  Quartzites,  etc. 

(ii.)-  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  Rocks.  Large  areas  of  granites,  syenites,  porphyries 
of  both  plutonic  and  metamorphic  origin  and  of  different  ages,  extend  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  the  State. 

In  these,  a  number  of  mineral  areas  are  included,  viz. : — The  Charters  Towers,  the 
Croydon,  Etheridge,  Eidsvold,  Normanby,  Jimma  goldfields ;  the  Ravenswood  gold  and 
silver  fields ;  Kangaroo  Hills  and  Running  Creek  silver  and  tin  fields ;  ihe  Herberton 
and  Annan,  Bloomfield,  and  Stanthorpe  tinfields  ;  and  the  Mount  Perry  copper  field. 

(iii).  Metamorphic  Rocks.  These,  embracing  the  slates,  schists,  etc.,  of  Tindeter- 
mined  age,  are  all  older  than  the  Burdekin  Beds — Middle  Devonian — and  are  all  more  or 
less  metamorphosed.  They  consist  of  metamorphic  granites,  quartzites,  slates,  schists, 
gneisses,  and  shales.-  No  fossils  have  up  to  the  present  been  discovered  in  them,  and 
their  exact  age  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  principal  mining  areas  in  connection  with  these  rocks  are : — The  McKinlay,  Gape 
River,  Gilbert  and  Woolgar,  Coen,  Normanby.  Clermont,  and  Peak  Downs  goldfields : 
and  the  Peak  Downs  copper  field. 
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(iv.)  Sikirian,  A  large  region  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State,  formerly  included 
in  the  slates  and  schists,  etc.,  of  undetermined  age,  were  transferred  to  the  Silurian,  the 
evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  being  determined  by  ^Ir.  H.  Etheridge,  junr.,  from 
oertain  fossils  found  near  the  Cairns  Bange.i 

The  area  mapped  as  Silurian  extends  from  the  south  of  Boulia  to  the  extreme  north- 
west, and  from  20  miles  east  of  Cloncurry  to  the  western  boimdary  of  the  State,  but  its 
boimdary  has  not  yet  been  accurately  mapped. ^ 

The  principal  mining  areas  are  the  Cloncurry,  McKinlay,  ^nd  Leichhardt  goldfields, 
(he  Cloncurry  copper  fields,  and  the  Lawn  Hills  silver  field.  There  are  also  the  rich 
ironstone  deposits  of  Mount  Leviathan,  and  of  the  other  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cloncurry. 

(v.)  Middle  Devonian  (Burdekin  Formation).  Rocks  containing  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  Middle  Devonian  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  principal  area, 
and  the  one  from  which  the  formation  takes  its  name,  is  on  the  Upper  Burdekin,  includ- 
ing the  Fanning  River,  Burdekin  Downs,  and  Broken  River.  Rocks  of  this  age  also 
occnr  at  Chillagoe;  Reid'sGap;  on  the  Townsville-Charters  Towers  Railway ;  south  of 
Glennont ;  at  Raglan ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olsen'a  Caves,  north  of  Rockhampton. 

A  doubtful  area  is  shewn  on  the  last  edition  of  the  State  map  in  the  extreme  north- 
west, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camooweal. 

The  fossils  occur  in  limestones,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  corals,  with  a  few 
Bradiiopoda,  and  one  Cephalopod.  The  most  characteristic  fossils  are  Heliolites  porosa, 
Pachypora  meridionalis^  Aulopora  repens^  Stromatopora,  and  Cystiphyllum. 

The  Argentine  silver  field  occurs  in  a  series  of  slates  and  schists,  etc.,  supposed  to 
I  to  this  formation. 


(vi).  The  Permo-Carbomferous  System.  The  greater  portion  of  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Queensland  are  included  in  this  system. 

The  system,  as  hitherto  classified,  includes  five  formations,  beginning  from  the 
oldest,  viz. :  (1)  Gympie  Formation,  (2)  Star  Formation,  (8)  Lower  JBowen  Formation. 
(4)  Middle  Bowen  Formation,  (5)  Uppet  Bowen  Formation. 

A  reclassification  of  these  rocks  may  be  found  necessary;  the  following  has  been 
suggested : — 

Gympie  ...  ...     Marine  Series 

(?)  ...  ...     Basic  and  Acidic  Intrusions 

Lower  bowen  ...  ...     Lower  Marine  and  Volcanic  Series ;    Lower  Fresh 

Water    Series;     Upper   Marine   Series;     Upper 

freshwater  Series. 
UPPER  Bowen    ...  ...     Marine   Series ;   Freshwater    Series ;   Old   Alluvial 

Deposits. 

(a)  The  Qympie  Forination,  named  after  the  type  district  (the  Gympie  goldfield). 
occupies  large  areas  in  the  south-eastern,  central,  and  north-eastern  parts 
of  the  State,  and  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones,  grits,  conglomerates,  in- 
durated shales,  and  limestones.  These,  in  parts,  have  undergone  consider- 
able alteration.  Bedded  volcanic  rocks  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
type  district,  as  are  also  intrusive  rocks.  The  strata  generally  dip  at  high 
angles  of  inclination . 

This  contains  a  very  scant  flora,  represented  by  Calamites,  Lepidoden- 
dron  :  but  it  has  produced  the  largest  fauna  of  any  formation  in  Queens- 
land, over  120  species  having  been  described.  The  following  genera  are 
peculiar  to  it,  viz.  : — 

L  ThMe  were  identified  as  follows :— a)  Ortboceratites.  sp.  ind. ;  (2)  Actinoceras  (beaded  slpb- 
Mide),  gp.  ind. ;  (3)  Univalve  and  bivalve  (casts  and  impressions).  These  are  Interesting,  as  the 
flBBt  BUnriui  fossils  found  in  Queensland. 

1  Bee  the  Oeologioal  Map  of  Queensland  of  1890. 
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Profosoa.— Ladocladia. 

ilotinojvoa.— ZapbTentis,  Cyathophylliun, 

Gladochonus,  Monticulipora. 
BZa«toul«a.— Mesoblatus,  Oranatocrinns, 

TricoBlocrinus. 
Echinoidea.—ATchtBOoi6»jia. 
CrtMtoeea.— Orifflthidea. 
Polyzoa.—  Olauoonome,      Bhombopora, 

MjTioUthes. 
Brac/iiopoda.— Martinia,  Athyiis,  Lingula. 


Telscypoda.—  Pterinopecten.      MytilopB. 

ParaUelodon,  Nacula.   Plearoph- 

oru8,    Astartella,    Gypricardella. 

Eurydesma,    Gonocaxdiom,    Ed- 

mondia,  SangulnoUtes. 
Oaatorcvoda.— Lozonema,    Eaomphalus, 

Pleorotomariat  Yvania,  Luciella, 

Murohisonia,  Buoania. 
Ptoropoda.— Gonularia. 
CepTialopoda.— Nautilus,  Gyrooeras. 
PfaoM.— Deltodus  ? 


Several  ^old  and  other  mineral  fields  occur  in  the  Gympie  formation, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned : —  The  Gympie  goldfield,  Cania, 
Calliope,  Norton,  and  other  goldfields  in  the  Gladstone  district ;  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Rockhampton  district ;  the  Warwick  goldfields  ;  Paradise, 
Hodgkinson,  Mulgrave,  and  Palmer  goldfields.  Copper  deposits  at  Glass- 
ford  Creek,  Gigoomgan,  Gooroomgan,  and  Mount  Coora ;  some  mercury 
deposits  at  Kilkivan ;  and  the  Neerdie  antimony  mine. 

(b)  The  Star  Formation.  The  palseontological  evidence  for  separating  these  beds 
from  the  Gympie  Series  is  slight.  They  contain  nineteen  species  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  twelve  species  common  to  both,  but  are,  however,  less 
highly  inclined  than  the  Gympie  Beds,  and  have  been  less  disturbed  and 
altered. 

They  are  best  developed  at  the  following  places : — Near  the  junction  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Star  Rivers,  from  which  they  take  their  name ;  near 
Dotswood,  Keelbottom  Creek ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harvest  Home, 
Lomesleigh,  and  Mount  McConnell  Stations  (pear  the  latter  the  nearly 
complete  remains  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  Palssoniscus  was  found);  and  at 
Drummond's  Range,  where  numerous  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  occur. 

The  flora  includes  species  of  Calamites,  Asterocalamites,  Lepidoddlidron, 
Cyclostigma,  Stigmaria,  and  Cordaites.  The  fauna  is  comparatively  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Gympie  Beds,  and  includes  the  following 
genera : — 


Pelooypoda.—EnioMnm,  Euohondria,  Na- 

culana. 
Ga«f0rQpoda.— NaticopsiB,  Porcellia. 
C0i>^Iapoda.~Or(hooera8. 
PtMJM.— PalsBonlBcus. 


Crinoidea.—ActinocrinnB. 
Crtt«tocfa.— Be3^chia.  Phillipaia. 
Polyzoa  — Feaestella. 
Brachiopoda.—Qpix\f&CA,  Spiriferina,  Bet- 

zia.  Rbynchonella,  Ortbis,  Strop- 

bomena,  Gbonetes. 

(c)  Hie  Lower  Bowen  Formation.    This  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  white  and 

yellow  sandstones,  with  beds  of  conglomerates,  containing  pebbles  of  quartz- 
ite  and  porphyry,  derived  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  :  the 
lowest  beds,  seen  near  the  heads  of  Pelican  Creek,  south-west  of  Bowen, 
consisting  of  volcanic  agglomerates.  It  dips  under  the  Trappean  rocks  of 
Toussaint,  Mount  Dinlin,  and  Moimt  Maoedon. 

In  another  area,  north  of  Mackay,  the  beds  have  undergone  considerable 
alteration.     So  far  no  foesiliferous  remains  have  been  found  therein. 

(d)  The  Middle  Boiven  Formation.     This  series  overlies  the  last  without  any 

marked  unconformity.  It  consists  of  alternate  sandstones,  blue  and  grey 
shales,  and  impure  arenaceous  ironstones,  and  extends  from  the  type 
district  on  the  Bowen  River  across  the  central  railway  between  the  Emerald 
and  Duaringa,  and  for  about  120  miles  farther  south  up  to  the  Dawson  and 
Comet  Rivers.  The  mapping  out  of  these  beds  in  detail  on  both  sides  of 
the  central  railway  suggested  the  need  for  an  alteration  in  the  classification 
previously  referred  to. 

Seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  therein,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  railway  line,  one  thirty  miles  south  of  Duaringa  being  9  feet  thick  of 
perhaps  the  best  coal  for  steam  purposes  in  the  State;  it  is  anthracitic, 
containing  almost  87  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  Several  seams  of  coal — 
most  of  them  are  of  a  burnt  or  coked  nature — occur  in  the  type  district ; 
this  is  due  to  the  intrusion  of  sheets  of  trap-rock. 
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Although  it  contains  a  land  flora  in  places  the  Middle  Bowen  is  mainly 
marine.  The  flora  include  species  of  GloasopUris  (which  is  very  commod), 
SphenopteriSt  and  a  species  of  Conifer. 

The  fAMDA  consists  of  over  fifty  described  species,  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  fossils  are : — Sirophalosia  clarkeij  Eth. ;  Strophalosia  gerardiy 
King;  and  Derbyia  senUiSy  Phil!.,  which,  with  species  of  Productfus, 
Spiriferay  and  Martinia,  are  very  common. 

(e)  The  Upper  Bowen  Formation.  The  Upper  Bowen  Beds  are  chiefly  fresh  water, 
and  contain  but  very  small  flora  and  faima.  The  flora  includes  Phyllotheca 
austrcUiSy  Sphenopteris  lobifoliay  S.  fleamosa,  S.  crehray  Olossopteris 
brownianay  O.  linearis^  and  a  species  of  a  Conifer.  The  fauna  includes 
Derbyia  senilis ^  Pro^uctus  brachythosruSj  and  a  species  of  Goniatites, 

The  rocks  have  a  low  angle  of  dip  in  the  type  district,  and  cover  a  large 
area  to  the  south  of  these  creeks.  They  contain  numerous  coal  seams, 
including  the  Macarthur,  Daintree,  and  Ha\'ilah  seams,  but  most  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  sheets  of  dolerite. 

Beds  of  this  formation  occur  west  of  Laura,  on  the  Cooktown  railway, 
on  the  Little  River  coalfield;  at  Hamilton,  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Cooktown ;  at  Stewart's  Greek,  near  Townsville ,  also  further  south  near 
Maokay;  and  at  Blair  Athol,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Clermont.  Blair 
Athol  is  the  only  place  where  the  coal  seams  of  this  for9iation  are  actually 
being  worked;  the  coal  is  one  of  the  best  steam  coals  worked  in  the  State. 

(vii.)  Lower  Trias-Jura  (the  Burrum  Formation).  The  Burrum  Formation,  the 
lowest  member  of  Mesozoic  rocks,  extends  along  the  coast  from  a  point  about  50  miles 
north  of  Bundaberg  to  south  of  Noosa  Heads,  and  occupies  an  area  of  3000  square  miles. 

Over  the  greater  portion  of  this  area  the  coal  measures  are  covered  unconformably 
with  sandstones,  days,  and  conglomerates  of  a  more  recent  age,  a  fact  to  which  is 
attributable  the  flat  and  barren  nature  of  the  country.  The  overlying  rocks,  20  to  50 
feet  in  thickness,  lie  horizontally  or  nearly  so.  Their  exact  age  has  not  been  determined, 
as  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  them. 

This  formation  consists  of  grey  and  brown  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  grey  and 
black  shales,  etc.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  both  very  scant.  The  former  includes  :— 
Sphenopteris  fiahellifoliay  var.  erectay  T.  Woods ;  Trichomanites  laxumy  T.  Woods ; 
Thmmfeldia  mediae  T.  Woods ;  Tceniopteris  daintreei,  McCoy ;  Alethopteris  cmstralis, 
Morris;  PodoMomites  kidsUmiy  Eth.  fil.;  OioMamiteSy  sp.  ind.,  and  Baiera  bidenSy  T. 
Woods.  The  &kuna  is  represented  by  Corbicula  burrumensiSj  Eth.  fil.,  and  Rocellaria 
terra  regina,  Eth.  fil. 

Seams  of  coal  ^re  known  to  occur  in  these  measures  in  Littabella  Greek,  north  of 
Bundaberg,  to  near  Noosa,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  field,  and  have  been  worked 
near  the  Burrum  Biver  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  townships  of  Howard  and  Torbanlea. 
situated  about  20  and  15  miles  respectively  north  and  north-west  of  Maryborough. 

In  the  Burrum  River,  just  above  the  railway  bridge,  five  seams  of  coal  of  payable 
thickness  can  be  seen  cropping  out  in  the  bank  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  with  a 
regular  dip  to  the  north-east  at  about  12  degrees. 

(viii.)  Upper  Trias- Jura  (the  Ipswich  Formation).  The  Ipswich  Coal  Measures 
cover  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  a 
small  area  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanwell  and  Wycarbah,  in  the  Rockhamp- 
ton  district ;  and  another  on  Callide  Creek,  south-west  of  Gladstone,  where  there  is  one 
seam  of  over  80  feet  in  thickness  of  solid  coal. 

The  rocks  consist  of  the  usual  alternations  of  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  shales, 
etc  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane  the  base  of  the  measures  is  a  volcanic  ash, 
consisting  of  a  felspathic  matrix  with  blebs  of  quartz,  and  angular  pebbles  of  schist  and 
quartz.  This  stone  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  as  ai-e  also  certain  of  the 
sandstones  and  freestones  from  this  formation. 
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On  the  western  portion  of  this  area  at  Gowrie,  Jimbour,  and  Clifton,  the  ooal 
measures  are  on  a  higher  horizon  to  those  in  the  Brisbane  and  Ipswich  district,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  thick  mass  of  basalt. 

The  flora  of  the  Ipswich  Formation  contains  over  80  known  species,  five  of  which  are 
common  to  the  Burrum  beds. 

The  fauna  is  represented  by  four  species  only,  viz.  : — Estheria  mangalensis,  Jones  ; 
Mesostigmodera  typica,  Eth.  fil.  and  Oliff ;  Unio  ipsviciensis,  Eth.  fil. ;  and  Unto  eyrensis. 

Several  seams  occur  in  the  Albert  and  Logan  district,  south  of  Brisbane,  and  thin 
ooal  has  been  met  with  close  to  Brisbane,  but  no  mines  have  been  opened  up  in  either  of 
these  locahties. 

(ix.)  Lower  Cretaceous  Formation  (the  Rolling  Downs  Formation).  The  strata 
of  this  formation,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  interior,  have  a  very  great 
sameness  over  this  immense  area — equal  to  over  half  of  the  whole  State — and  consist 
of  shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  thin  limestones.  Thin  beds  of  coal  have 
been  met  with  in  boring. 

A  very  porous  bed  of  sandstone — the  Blythesdale  Braystone — has  been  traced  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Texas,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  to  Normanton,  in  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  is  the  chief  intake  rock  of  the  series  from  which 
the  supply  of  artesian  water  is  obtained. 

The  volume  of  flow  of  the  many  rivers  that  run  across  or  along  this  sandstone 
greatly  diminishes,  shewing  that  it  has  absorbed  the  water.  The  efllux  of  the  numerous 
bores,  however,  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  amoimt  of  water  taken  in  by  this 
rock  and  other  porous  beds  that  occur.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  water  finds  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  at  the  Great  Australian  Bight  and  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  Rolling  Downs  Formation  has  been  classified  under  the  general  head  of  Lower 
Cretaceous,  but  it  contains  amongst  its  numerous  fauna  forms  allied  to  the  Oolite. 

The  fauna  is  represented  by  over  120  species.  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  make 
their  appearance.  Among  the  fish  remains  have  been  foimd  the  following  species: — 
Lamna  daviesiiy  Eth.  fil.;  Lamna  appendiculata,  Agassiz;  a  species  of  Aspidorhynchus, 
.^gassiz;  and  Belonostotntis  sweetie  Eth.  fil.  and  A.  S.  Woodw.  There  are  also  the 
following  reptilian  remains: — NotocheUme  costatn,  Owen;  Ichthyosaurus  austraiis, 
McCoy;  Ichthyosaurus  marathonensis,  Eth.  fil.;  Plesiosaurus  macrospondylu^^  McCoy; 
Plesiosaurus  sutherlandij  McCoy. 

(x.)  Upper  Cretaceous  (Desert  Sandstone  Formation).  This  formation  at  one  time 
covered  the  greater  portion  of  Queensland,  but  the  work  of  denudation  has  left  only 
isolated  patches,  or  outliers,  which  overlie  unconformably  the  older  rocks.  Some  of 
these  patches  are  of  large  extent,  especially  in  the  western  districts,  where  they  overlie 
and  act  as  feeders  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  water-bearing  bods. 

The  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  from  1000  to  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  the 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the  State,  at  Cape  York  Peninsula  is  nearly  at  that 
level. 

The  beds  are  always  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  consist  usually  of  very  coarse 
sandstones  (often  false-bedded),  coarse  conglomerates,  shales,  and  magnesite  shales. 

A  series  of  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maryborough,  overlying  the  Burrum  Coal 
Measures,  against  which  they  have  been  faulted,  have  been  included  in  this  formation. 
They  have  produced  a  large  number  of  fossils,  some  of  which  are  allied  to  those  from  the 
Desert  Sandstone  at  Croydon.  Except  at  these  places,  the  formation  is  almost  barren  of 
fossiliferous  remains. 

Qlossopteris  was  discovered  in  rocks  of  this  age  at  Betts  Creek,  near  the  Cape  River 
goldfield,  but  had  not  before  been  discovered  in  Australia  later  than  in  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous.  Qlossopteris  was  also  found  in  the  tableland  between  the  Mitchell  and 
the  Walsh  Rivers,  and  was  consequently  ascribed  to  the  Carboniferous,  though  these 
rocks  have  since  been  found  to  be  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  genus  makes  its  reappearanoe, 
therefore,  in  this  formation,  as  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  formations  interreniiiig 
between  this  and  the  Permo-Carboniferous. 
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The  fauna  and  flora  are  represented  by  thirty-five  species,  of  which  only  the  follow- 
ing eight  speciee  have  been  found  outside  the  Maryborough  rocks,  and  all  of  these,  except 
the  Glossapi&risy  are  from  Croydon: — Didymosorusf  gleichenioides,  Oldham  and  Morr. ; 
Gloetopteria  browmana,  Brong.;  Rhynchonella  croydonensis,  sp.  nov.;  Ostrea,  sp.  ind.; 
Placuna,  sp.  ind.;  Maccoyella  barklyii,  var.  Maricehuriensis,  Eth.  fil.;  Teredo,  gp.  ind.; 
Siphonaria  saimvelli,  sp.  nov. 

The  only  mineral  of  commercial  value  from  these  beds  is  the  opal,  for  which  there  is 
now  a  considerable  demand.  Its  chief  sources  are  Opalton,  Mayne  River,  Opal  Range, 
Jnndah,  Duck  Creek,  Nickavilla,  and  Listowel  Downs. 

(xi.)  Tertiary.  The  Tertiary  deposits  are  very  poorly  represented  in  Queensland— in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  alluvial  drifts  and  some  raised  beaches,  no  sedimentary 
deposits  of  this  age  are  known. 

There  was  undoubtedly  great  volcanic  activity  at  this  period,  as  is  evidenced  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  by  the  outflows  of  basalt  capping  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

(xii.)  Post-Tertiary  and  Recent.  This  period  is  represented  by  bone-drifts  on  the 
Darling  Downs;  Peak  Downs  ;  at  Maryvale  Creek ;  and  along  the  Burdekin  River,  etc. 
They  have  furnished  numerous  remains  of  living  and  extinct  marsupials,  such  as  Dipro- 
todon  austroMSy  Macropus  titan^  Macropus  ajax,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus; 
Thylaooleo;  several  species  of  Phascolomys,  and  Nototheriuniy  etc.;  a  struthious  bird 
Dromwrns  ;  DinonUs,  and  the  remains  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

The  deposits  in  the  Chillagoe  Caves  of  North  Queensland,  and  in  the  Olsen  and 
Johansen  Caves  near  Rockhampton,  have  also  furnished  a  few  bones,  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  a  rich  source  of  organic  remains,  when  they  come  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

5.  Geology  of  South  Australia.!— In  order  to  elucidate  this  indication  of  the  principal 
geological  formations  of  the  State  of  South  Australia,  a  short  description  of  its  physical 
geography  is  necessary. 

A  main  range  extends  from  Cape  Jervis  in  the  south,  the  opposite  point  of  the  main- 
land to  Kangaroo  Island,  to  beyond  Hergott  Springs  in  the  north,  a  distance  of  about 
400  milee :  branching  from  about  150  miles  north  of  Adelaide  to  the  New  South  Wales 
bord^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Barrier  Ranges,  and  from  Beltana  north-eastward  to  Moimt 
Babbage.  This  area  includes  the  Mount  Lofty,  Barossa,  Flinders,  Mount  Nor'  West  and 
Willouran  Ranges,  and  also  smaller  ones.  The  highest  points  are :  Mount  Lofty,  2327 
feet ;  Mount  Brown,  near  Port  Augusta,  3200  feet ;  St.  Mary's  Peak,  Wilpena,  3900  feet ; 
and  Benbonyathe  Hill,  near  the  Illinawortina  Pound,  3476  feet. 

The  Tomkinson,  Mann,  and  Musgrave  Ranges  extend  in  the  north-west  corner  from 
the  West  Australian  boundary  eastward  for  over  three  degrees  of  longitude  along  and  south 
of  the  36th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  the  northern  boimdary  of  the  State.  The  Gawler 
Ranges  run  from  near  Port  Augusta  westward  for  about  120  miles.  Northward  of  these 
we  the  Warburton  Ranges,  isolated  and  of  comparatively  low  elevation.  Ranges  of  similar 
character  are  the  Peake  and  Denison,  west  of  Lake  Eyre  ;  and  there  are  also  detached 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Lincoln  and  Franklin  Harbour,  on  Eyre  Peninsula.  The 
remainder  of  the  State  consists  of  plain  and  undulating  countrj-,  with  occasional  isolated 
low  peaks. 

The  lakes,  mainly  large  expanses  of  mud,  are  numerous  and  extensive,  and  occupy 
low-lying  portions  of  the  plain  country ;  the  principal  ones  are  Lakes  Eyre,  North  and 
South,  Torrens,  Gairdner,  Frome  and  Blanche. 

The  Murray  is  the  largest  river.  It  enters  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  in  lati- 
tude 34**,  runs  eastward  to  Morgan,  thence  southward  to  its  mouth  at  Encounter  Bay, 
previously  widening  out  into  Lakes  Alexandrina  and  Albert ;  this  is  the  only  navigable 
river  in  South  Australia.  The  drainage  from  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  main  range, 
as  far  north  as  the  Burra,  nms  into  the  Murray,  from  the  western  as  far  north  as  Port 
Augusta,  into  Gulfs  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer ;  further  northward  the  eastern  drainage  is 


1.  This  article  is  contributed  by  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  Esquire.  B'.G.S..  Government  aeologist 
of  South  Australia. 
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on  tp  plains  and  into  Lake  Frame,  and  the  Western  into  Lake  Torrens ;  north  of  latitude 
80°  drainage  from  all  sides  is  into  Lake  Eyre,  the  principal  rivers  being  the  Cooper  and 
Diamantina  entering  from  Queensland,  the  Finke  from  the  McDonnell  Ranges,  Northern 
Territory,  the  Alberga  and  the  EUunilton  from  the  Musgrave  Ranges,  and  the  Neales  and 
others  from  the  westward.  From  the  Musgrave  Ranges  southward  to  the  Great  Austra- 
lian Bight,  and  the  west  coast  of  Eyre  Peninsula,  there  are  no  lines  of  drainage  of  any 
importance  on  the  surface. 

The  coast-line  presents  roughly  a  sweep  north-westward  from  Gape  Northumberland 
in  latitude  88°  S.,  to  Eucla  latitude  31°  80'  S.,  crossing  12  degrees  of  longitude  (139°  to 
141*),  deeply  indentated  by  two  gulfs,  St.  Vincent's  and  Spencer's.  Kangaroo  Island, 
immediately  south  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  is  the  largest  island  of  the  State,  and  there  are 
numerous  smaller  islands,  grouped  and  separate,  in  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  coast 
as  far  as  Fowler's  Bay. 

From  Eucla  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  the  coast-line  consists  of 
continuous  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Nullarbor  Plain 
plateau. 

The  various  geological  formations  will  be  referred  to  in  ascending  order. 

(i.)  Archoian  (Metalliferous  Rocks).  Granite,  gneiss,  and  crystalline  metamorphic, 
homblendic,  micaceous  and  argillaceous  rocks  are  found  at  several  places,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  underlie  rocks  containing  Gaml/rian  fossils  ;  and  in  other  places  there 
are  considerable  exposures  of  granitic  and  gneissic  rock  containing  granitic  dykes  of  later 
age,  which  may  also  be  Pre-Gambrian  ;  these  constitute  the  lower  rock  systems  and  may 
be  classed  as  Archaean.  Chief  localities  :  Southern  portion  of  Yorke's  Peninsula,  North- 
Bast,  north  end  of  Main  Range,  Musgrave  Range,  etc. 

(ii.)  Pre-Cambrian  and  Cambrian  (Metalliferous  Rocks).  The  Main  Ranges  from 
Cape  Jervis  to  Mt.  Babbage,  the  Ranges  at  Port  Lincoln  and  Franklin  Harbour, 
Kangaroo  Island,  the  North-eastern  (Clary)  Ranges,  Mt.  North-west  Ranges,  the  P^ake 
and  Dennison  Ranges  (near  Lake  Eyre),  and  isolated  areas  are  composed  of  highly- 
contorted,  faulted,  cleaved,  jointed  and  metamorphosed  beds  of  micaceous,  homblendic 
and  quartzose  schists,  sandstones,  quartzites,  argUlites,  clay  slates,  conglomerates, 
crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites  intruded  into  and  intersected  in  places  by  igneous 
rocks  consisting  of  granites-,  diorite,  dolerite,  gabbro,  felspar,  porphyry,  felsite,  etc.  The 
Gawler  Ranges  are  composed  of  granite  and  felspar-porphyry,  the  latter  predominating, 
the  Musgrave  Ranges  of  granite,  metamorphic  and  eruptive,  and  altered  sedimentary 
rocks.  Cambrian  rocks  containing  fossils  of  undoubted  Cambrian  age,  have  been  found 
in  dolomitic  limestone  beds  at  Normanville,  and  Sellick's  Hill,  south  of  Adelaide,  near 
Ardrossan,  Yorke's  Peninsula,  near  Gordon,  Belton,  Wirrealpa,  Ajax  Mine,  and  EkUaoara 
in  the  far  north,  and  east  of  Hawker.  These  beds  occur  in  connection  with  those  just 
mentioned,  but  owing  to  the  intense  plication,  varying  thickness,  faulting  and  non- 
persistence  of  individual  beds  and  metamorphism  of  the  whole  series,  their  exact 
stratigraphic  relationship  can  only  be  determined  by  exhaustive  geological  survey  and 
mapping. 

(a)  Pre-Cambrian  and  Cambrian  Fossils.  These  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — Ethnio- 
phyllum  hmdeiy  Coscinocyalhus  lately  Microdiscus  subsagittattts,  Ptyckoparia 
australiSt  Orthisina  comptOy  Platyceras  etheridgeiy  Stenotlieca  rugosa^ 
Hyoliihes  communis y  Protopharetra  (f)  scoulariy  OleneUus  pritchardi^ 
Dolichometopus  tateiy  P.  howchiniy  Amhonychia  macr<^teray  Ophileta 
stiblangulatay  Salterella  planoconvexay  H.  conularoides, 

(iii.)  Ordouician.  Beds  of  quartzite,  sandstone,  grit,  shale,  and  conglomerate 
dipping  at  low  angles  and  often  horizontal  occur  on  Kangaroo  Island,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Augusta,  along  the  western  side  of  Lake  Torrens  and  on  the  Alberga  River.  No 
fossils  have  been  found  in  them,  but  from  the  positions  they  occupy  and  their  resemb- 
lance to  the  Crdovician  fossiliferous  rocks  found  south  of  the  MacDonnell  Ranges,  they 
are  probably  of  that  age. 
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(iv.)  Jurtumc.  This  is  represented  by  argillaoeous,  oarbonaoeous,  and  bituminous  . 
shale  with  thin  bands  of  sandstone,  Umestone,  ironstone,  pyrites,  etc.,  containing  se&ms 
of  ooaL  The  best  defined  outcrop  of  this  formation  is  at  Leigh  Greek,  where  a  basin  has 
been  preyed  by  boring  to  have  an  extreme  depth  of  about  2000  feet  of  strata  containing 
Juaasic  fossils.  Li  one  bore  at  from  1496  to  1544  feet,  over  47  feet  of  brown  coal  was 
passed  through  in  one  continuous  bed,  and  small  seams  at  intervals  for  800  or  400  feet 
deeper.  Characteristic  fossils  of  the  same  age  have  been  discovered  at  Ooroowillannie 
Swamp,  near  Kimtha  Hill  on  Cooper's  Creek,  and  bituminous  shale  and  coal  similar  to 
that  of  Leigh  Creek  at  Lake  PhiUipson  and  other  places  in  bores  put  down  for  artesian 
water.  .There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  the  overlying  Lower 
Cretaceous  formation.  It  is  probable  that  the  sandstone,  gravel,  and  conglomerate  in 
which  this  water  occurs  is  of  Jurassic  age. 

(a)  FossiU,  The  fossils  observed  are  : — Alethopteria  australis,  MacroioiniopterU 
winamattXy  Oleandridum  (t)  fltuUuans,  PodoxamiUs  lanceolatus^  Thinn- 
feldia  odontopteroideSf  T.  media^  Unto  eyrensis. 

(v.)  Lower  Cretaceous.  These  consist  of  gypseous  clays,  marls,  argillaceous  shales, 
and  sandstones,  with  thin  bands  of  limestone,  ironstone,  pyrites,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
thin  seams  of  brown  coal  resting  on  sandstone  and  gravel  conglomerate  beds.  This 
foimation,  with  or  without  the  underlying  Jurassic  beds,  fills  the  vast  artesian  basin  of 
which  Lake  Eyre  is  approximately  the  centre ;  from  the  north-east  oomer  of  the  State  it 
is  continuous  westward  along  the  Queensland  border  and  to  slightly  beyond  the  134th 
meridian,  and  southward  along  the  boundaries  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  to 
latitude  30°  S.  Westward  of  Lake  Eyre,  its  boundary  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
probably  does  not  extend  very  far  in  that  direction ;  it  is  boundednorthw  ard  and  south- 
ward by  granite  and  other  primary  rocks. 

The  most  western  bore,  viz.,  that  at  Lake  Phillipson,  has  passed  through  a  shale 
formation  down  to  8131  feet.  The  depth  to  which  bores  have  been  sunk  in  this  area,  and 
artesian  water  obtained,  varies  from  a  few  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outcrops  of  primary 
rocks  to  4850  feet  in  that  portion  of  the  basin  extending  northwards  towards  the 
Queensland  border. 

(a)  Fossils.  The  fossils  observed  are: — Lingula  subovalis,  Pecten  socialis, 
Psetidavicula  australiSj  P.  anomalay  Maccoyella  barklyi^  M.  corbiensis, 
Lima  raridsiy  Prnna  atistraliSj  Mytilus  rugocostatus,  M.  inflatus,  M.  Imgu- 
loides,  Nucula  quadraUiy  Cytherea  clarkei^  C.  woodwardiana^  Leda  elongata, 
Mya  maccoyiy  Natica  variabilis,  Cmulia  hochstetteri,  Belemites  australis, 
B.  canhami,  Crioceras  australe,  and  others. 

(vi).  Mesoxoic.  This  is  represented  by  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales,  grits, 
sandstones,  quartzose  sandstone,  gravel,  and  conglomerate,  with  limestone  and  concre- 
tionary clay  ironstone.  The  deposit,  which  is  horizontal  and  undulatory,  contains 
scattered  pebbles  and  boulders  of  granite,  quartzite,  sandstone,  etc.  Some  of  these 
boulders  are  of  great  size,  and  denudation  has  led  to  their  being  scattered  over  the  sur&<}e 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Bores  have  been  sunk  through  the  deposit  to  ascertain  whether 
it  contained  coal,  as  from  its  general  appearance  and  resemblance  to  carbonaceous  rocks 
of  the  Cape  OtMray  district,  Victoria,  which  contain  small  seams  of  coal  and  are  of 
Mesozoic  age,  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  the  case.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Cape  Otway  beds  also  contain  beds  of  pebble  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  consisting  of 
gruiite,  syenite,  mica-schist,  etc.  The  deposit  is  undoubtedly  a  glacial  one.  The 
greatest  thickness  proved  by  boring  through  these  beds  was  964  feet,  at  which  depth  clay 
slate  of  primary  age  was  bottomed  on.  The  area  occupied  by  the  deposit  is  considerable ; 
the  main  body  stretches  across  from  Victor  Harbour  to  Yankalilla,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles ;  it  is  of  irregular  shape,  having  a  width  in  places  of  five  miles,  and  lies  in 
a  trough  between  high  ranges ;  its  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  completely  defined,  and 
it  probably  imderlies  a  portion  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  lying  north  and  north-westward 
of  Crozier's  Hill  and  other  places  in  the  hundreds  of  Encounter  Bay,  Goolwa,  and 
Waitpinga.     Between  Yankalilla  and  Second  Valley,  and  at  Cape  Jervis  there  are  beds 
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of  clay  and  boulder  drift  which  may  be  of  similar  age,  and  theee  may,  howeyer,  have 
beeh  reconstructed  from  them  or  deposited  during  Miocene  times.  On  Kangaroo  Ishuid, 
in  the  hundred  of  Menzies,  there  is  a  similar  deposit  which  consists  of  false-bedded 
horizontal  and  slightly-dipping  beds  of  sandstone  and  grit,  with  pebble  conglomerate 
layers  on  shale  and  sandy  clay,  containing  concretionary  masses  of  brown  iron  ore  and 
ferruginous  sandstone  with  pebbles,  and  overlaid  unconformably  by  basalt ;  it  aj^pears 
to  be  an  outlying  area  of  the  Yankalilla  and  Enoounter  Bay  beds.  No  fossils  have  been 
foimd  at  any  of  these  localities,  but  from  the  similarity  of  these  beds  to  those  of  the  Oape 
Otway  district  they  may  be  provisionally  classed  as  Mesozoic. 

(vii.)  Lower  Tertiary  or  Upper  Cretaceous.  Chiefly  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  State  there  are  large  areas  of  stony  downs  and  table-hill  country  where  sheets  and 
isolated  cappings,  as  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  quartzite,  conglomerate,  jasper  rock,  poroe- 
lainised  shale,  etc.,  etc.,  overlie  both  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and  older  rook  formation. 
,  which  are  either  of  Lower  Tertiary  or  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  The  beds  are  intermittent 
in  character,  and  are  scattered  over  an  area  extending  from  the  end  of  the  Musgrave 
Ranges  eastward  to  the  Queensland  border,  and  southward  to  Lakes  Frome,  Torrens,  and 
Gairdner,  and  westward  towards  the  West  Australian  border,  in  which  direction  they 
(xxsur  as  small  and  widely-separated  exposures. 

(a)  Principal  Fossils.  The  principal  fossils  are: — Mantellia  babbagensis  and 
Zamites  ensiformis. 

(viii.)  Eocene.  The  Eocene  Formation  is  represented  by  polyzoal  coral  and  shell  lime- 
stone, chalky  limestone  with  flints,  fossiliferous  clays,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  shale. 

(a)  Coastal  Localities.  On  the  Murray  River,  from  Bookmark  downward  to 
Murray  Bridge,  good  sections  of  these  rocks  overlaid  by  Miocene  strata  are 
exposed;  the  Nullarbor  plain,  extending  from  Eucla  to  Denial  Bay,  and 
forming  sea  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  high  between  the  head  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  and  the  West  Australian  border;  the  coasts  of  Yorke's 
Peninsula,  Ports  Willunga  and  Noarlunga,  Kangaroo  Island,  and  other 
places  to  a  less  extent. 

(6)  Localities  Inland.  Near  Ardrossau,  McLaren  Vale,  Mount  Jagged  ;  at  these 
places  the  beds  are  elevated  to  a  height  varying  approximately  from  200  to 
700  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  Adelaide  plains  a  bore  at  Croydon  shewed 
a  thickness  of  at  least  2296  feet. 

The  deepest  bore  sunk  for  water  on  the  Nullarbor  plain  penetrated  a 
thickness  of  500  feet  of  crystalline  limestone  and  white  chalky  limestone 
with  flints,  succeeded  by  shale,  gravel,  etc.,  to  1387,  where  it  bottomed  on 
granite. 

(c)  Fossils.  The  characteristic  fossils  are : — Ma^ellania  Uutolita,  M.  pectoralis, 
Magasella  deformis,  Salenia  tertiaria^  Scutelliftn  patella^  Cassidulis  longia- 
nuSy  Lovenia  forbesi,  Fibular ia  gregataj  Oxyrhina  woodsii,  Aturiaausiralis, 
Voluta  pagodoides^  Fiisus  sculptilis,  Tiirritella  aldingcBy  Natica  aldingensis^ 
Dentalium  niantelli,  Dimya  dissimiliSy  Lima  bassii^  Pecten  consobrinus, 
Pecten  aldingensiSj  P.  eyrei,  P.  flindersi,  P.  JwcJistetteri,  Glycimeris  cairut- 
zouMy  Liinopsis  insolita,  Chione  cainozoica. 

(ix.)  Miocene.  This  is  represented  by  sand,  clay,  shale,  loam,  shell,  limestone, 
sandstone  grit,  conglomerate,  gravel,  and  boulder  deposits.  They  fill  the  basins  of  ancient 
estuaries  and  old  river  beds,  rising  in  the  ranges  and  trending  towards  and  into  the  sea. 
forming  low  cliffs  along  the  coast  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  probably  underlying  newer  for- 
mations at  niunerous  places  along  the  coast. 

The  oyster  beds  of  the  Murray  Cliffs,  Willunga,  etc.,  are  of  this  age. 

(a)  Fossils.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  : —  Terebra  crassa,  Ancilla  orycta, 
Latirus  approxivians,  Marginella  liordcacea,  Murex  ancepSy  ComineUa  aub- 
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fikceay  Campamle  triseriale,  SemuMSiis  subgranosus,  CaJfyptrora  cra^jsa, 
Diastema  provisij  Heligmope  dewnantiy  Natica  stibvarianaj  Ostr^a  sturtiana, 
Ostrea  amenicola,  Spondylus  aremcola,  Placimanomiafone,  Pecten  anHatis- 
traliSf  P.  pcUmipes,  P.  oonsobrinuat  Lima  semicostata,  Lima  jeffreysiana, 
Lithodomui  brevis,  Amussium  lucensj  Cucullcaa  corioensia,  Mitylus 
submenkeanuSf  Cardita  dennanti,  BarbaHa  simulanSy  Meretrix  sphericula, 
Trigonia  acuticostata,  Corbula  ephamillaf  Cofrdvwm  mediosulcatum,  Lucma 
nuciformisy  Dosinia  grayii,  Tellina  lata^  T.  basedowi,  Myadora  cormgata, 
PanoptBtt  orbitay  Plesias  trcpa  vincenH,  Ijoripes  simulans,  Macropneustea 
decipiens. 

(x)  Volcanic  Bocka.  Basalt,  dolerite,  amygdaloid,  lava,  ash,  etc.,  which  have  heen 
derived  from  several  points  of  eruption,  cover  limited  areas  in  the  south-eastern  district 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Gambier  and  Millicent,  and  smaller  areas  in  the  hundred  of 
Menries,  Kangaroo  Island.  Mount  Gambier  itself  is  composed  of  volcanic  ash  beds 
which  at  one  time  formed  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  a  crater.  Mount  Schank  is  a  perfect 
crater  formed  of  beds  of  ash,  scoria,  etc.  Other  eruptive  centres  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Millicent.  The  basalt  overlies  beds  of  coralline  limestone  with  flints  of  Tertiary 
age.  The  volcanic  eruptions  most  probably  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  those  in  Victoria, 
where  the  basalt  flows  overlie  Pliocene  gold  drifts.  The  Kangaroo  Island  basalt  occurs 
as  cappings  in  the  hundred  of  Menzies,  it  rests  on  a  formation  similar  to  that  of  Yan- 
kaliUa  and  Encounter  Bay,  the  age  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  ;  its  thickness 
is  about  100  feet,  and  its  geological  age  is  most  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Mount 
Gambier. 

(xi.)  Post-Tertiary  {Pleistocene).  Sand,  loam,  concretionary  limestone,  clay,  gravel, 
marl,  gypsum,  salt,  sheU  limestone,  sandstone,  limestone,  conglomerate,  gravel,  and 
boulder  drift — ^these  constitute  the  surface  formations  over  a  large  extent  of  the  plain 
ooantry  and  the  alluvium  of  the  creek  and  gullies  running  through  and  from  the  ranges 
into  these  plains,  and  as  cappings  to  all  rocks  of  greater  age.  Alluvial  gold  occurs  in 
thefle  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  has  been  worked  for  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  the  various  goldfields  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  main  range  from  Cape 
JerviB  northward,  and  on  the  isolated  ranges  west  of  Lake  Eyre. 

Fossil  remains  of  large  extinct  mammals  (marsupial),  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes  have  been  found.  These  include  *• — Marsupials  :  Diprotodon,  Nototherium, 
Phascolomys,  Sarcoptilus,  Palonchestes,  Macropus,  Thylacoles.  Aves :  Gtenyerius 
(Newtoni),  Phalacrocorax.  Reptilia:  Crocodilia — Pallimnarchus  PoUeus,  larger  than 
any  living  species,  a  freshwater  species  allied  to  G.  Johnstoni,  but  larger.  Ghelonia 
(tortoise) — Megalania  Pysca,  a  gigantic  land  lizard.  (Localities :  Warburton  River, 
Cooper's  Creek  in  vicinity  of  Lake  Eyre.)  Pisces  :  Ceratodus  Silurard,  and  other  fishes. 
The  localities  are  as  just  mentioned. 

The  chief  localities  of  the  mammals  are  Adelaide,  Yankalilla,  Millicent,  Baldina, 
Bundey,  Mundowdua,  Booleroo  Springs,  Lake  CaUabonna,  Warburton  River,  and 
Cooper's  Creek. 

At  Yankalilla  and  other  places  the  remains  of  Diprotodon,  etc.,  occur  in  soft  spring 
deposits.  At  Lake  Callabonna  they  are  partially  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the  lake,  in 
which  they  appear  not  to  have  been  disturbed  since  their  original  deposition,  and  in 
other  localities  they  occur  in  alluvium,  either  i7i  situ  or  washed  out  by  floods. 

(xii.)  General.  Ice  action  is  evidenced  by  glacial  strise  on  rocks  of  presumably 
Cambrian  age,  and  on  erratic  boulders  at  HaUett's  Cove  and  in  the  Inman  River,  and 
also  by  the  occurrence  of  erratic  boulders  in  the  same  district  and  on  Yorke's  Peninsula, 
Kangaroo  Island,  etc.  There  is  no  fossil  evidence,  but  the  deposit  at  HaUett*s  Cove 
underlies  Miocene  limestone,  and  may  provisionally  be  regarded  as  of  Mesozoic  age. 
Erratic  boulders  are  found  strewn  on  the  surfoce  and  imbedded  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
stratas  of  the  Central  artesian  basin.  ^-^  ^ 
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6.  Geology  of  Western  Anstralla.i  —The  work  of  organising  a  systematic  geological 
survey  of  Western  Australia  was  commenced  in  1896. 

During  the  ten  ^rears  since  then  the  mining  industry  has  attained  such  magnitude 
that  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  examinations  in  more  or  less  detail  at  and 
around  important  mining  centres.  -  Any  general  knowledge  of  its  geology  as  a  whole  can 
consequently  be  gathered  only  from  information  gained  whilst  travelling  from  centre  to 
centre  taken  with  the  observations  of  previous  geologists. 

In  Western  Australia  an  enormous  area  is  covered  by  crystalline  rocks,  and  only  a 
limited  area  discloses  the  sedimentary  series.  The  most  recent  formations  repose  directly 
upon  the  oldest ;  thus  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  prevailing  forma- 
tions are  crystalline  schists,  they  are  fringed  by  deposits  containing  marine  shells  of 
existing  types. 

(a)  Physical  Features.  The  physical  features  of  this  State  are  in  no  way  striking,  the 
coast-line  being  generally  very  free  from  indentation  and  is  generally  followed 
by  low  flat  coastal  plains  at  little  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  which  again 
are  followed  by  low  ranges  (the  previous  coast-line),  whilst  behind  the  latter 
are  elevated  plains  broken  here  and  there  by  low  ranges  or  isolated  hills  and 
areas  of  depression  called  "  lakes."  There  are  no  mountains  of  an  altitude 
known  to  exceed  3000  feet,  whilst  those  rising  from  elevated  plains  do  not  as 
a  rule  present  a  striking  appearance  even  locally.  There  are  numerous 
watercourses  but  no  flowing  rivers,  for  these,  owing  to  the  gradual  and  uninter- 
rupted fall  of  the  land  towards  the  coast,  only  run  immediately  after  heav\ 
rains,  leaving  only  filled  pools  or  waterholes  behind. 

The  so-called  lakes  of  the  interior,  are,  in  reality,  chains  of  wind-planed 
salt  flats  lying  along  main  valleys,  and  they  are  connected  one  with  another, 
thus  forming  the  drainage  channels  of  this  flat  country,  but  as  a  rule  the 
rainfall  is  so  light  in  the  interior  that  the  water  accumulated  upon  them 
from  the  surrounding  country  simply  evaporates,  leaving  its  salt  burden 
behind. 

The  general  character  of  the  land  sur&ce  presents  that  of  one  which 
has  for  a  long  period  been  subjected  to  errosion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is 
highly  probable  that  wave  action  in  a  shallow  sea  has  played  an  important 
•  part,  since  this  appears  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  as 

to  how  the  detrital  matter  was  removed.  Portions  of  this  area  (particularly 
the  elevated  one)  have  undoubtedly  been  land  surface  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  as  their  laterite  cappings  conclusively  prove. 

When  we  turn  to  the  rocks  this  impression  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  modern  stratified  rocks  as  yet  known  here,  after  the 
recent,  are  of  Jurassic  age;  therefore  we  may  «afely  conclude  that  the 
western  portion  of  this  continent  has  existed  either  as  dry  land  or  a  group 
of  islands  in  a  shallow  sea  since  the  time  at  which  an  elevation  took  place 
in  mid-Mesozoic  times. 

(i.)  Geological  Formations.  The  known  geological  formations  of  Western  Australia 
are  as  follows : — 

Crystalline  ...     Igneous  origin ;  Metamorphic  origin  (Pre-Cambrian?). 
Paleozoic      ...     Metamorphic  origin   (Pre-Cambrian?);    Cambrian.  Devonian, 

Lower  Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carboniferous. 
MESOZOIC         ...     Jurassic. 

RECENT Superficial  and  marine  deposits. 

VOLCANIC  ...     Sheets,  flows  and  necks. 

(ii.)  Crystalline  Series.  The  Crystalline  rocks,  which  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
schist  and  greenstone,  cover  an  estimated  area  of  650,000  square  miles,  or  a  total  of  two- 


1.  In  tb«  absence  of  A.  Oibb  Maitland,  Esquire,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  Ooveniment  GeologiBt  of  Western 
Australia,  this  article  was  contributed  by  Harry  P.  Woodward,  Esquire,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E., 
Assistant  Oovernment  Oeolof.i8t  of  that  State. 
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thirds  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  State,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the 
first  of  which  comprises  the  granites,  gneissic  granites,  and  schists  of  the  south-west 
division;  the  second,  granites,  gneissic  granites  and  greenstones  of  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  State ;  and  the  third,  granites,  gneissic  granites,  schists  and  green- 
stones of  sedimentary  origin  of  Kimberley  and  the  north-western  districts. 

(a)  First  Group.  The  first  group  is  represented  by  a  belt  of  gneissic  granites  and 
acidic  schists,  with  intrusive  granite  and  pegmatite  veins,  diorite  dykes  and 
quartz  reefe,  which  occupy  practically  the  whole  of  the  south-western  land 
division  of  this  State ;  they  occur  in  a  belt  that  has  a  course  a  little  west  of 
north,  extending  from  the  south  coast  to  the  Murohison  River,  being  about 
200  miles  in  width  at  the  south,  extending  from  Point  d'Entrecasteaux 
to  Doubtful  Island  Bay,  whilst  to  the  northward  as  it  impinges  upon  the 
west  coast  it  narrows  down  to  125  miles. 

Upon  the  western  side  of  this  belt,  these  rooks  form  a  bold  escarpment 
to  the  seaward,  called  the  Darling  Ranges.  This  face  is  evidently  a  fault 
line,  since  rocks  belonging  to  a  much  more  modem  period  are  exposed  in 
places  at  their  base,  where  the  tal^  covering  them  has  been  removed  or 
pierced  by  wells. 

This  range  forms  the  edge  of  an  interior  tableland,  but  does  not  attain 
any  considerable  elevation ;  the  highest  point.  Mount  William,  is  said  to  be 
3000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  question  as  to  whether  these  rocks  are  of  sedimentary  or  igneous 
origin  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  uniformity  of  their  foliation 
and  apparent  bedding,  with  the  occurrence  of  graphite,  would  almost 
favour  the  former.  They  have  so  far  proved  of  economic  value  only  at  two 
points,  viz. :  Northampton  at  the  north,  where  lead  and  copper  lodes  are 
foimd  associated  with  porphyritic  diorite  dykes,  and  at  Greenbushes  at  the 
south,  where  tin  deposits  occur  in  pegmatic  and  griesen  dykes.  The  diorite 
dykes  which  have  been  intruded  into  these  rocks  are  generally  of  an 
aphanitic  character,  whilst  the  quartz  reefe  are  large  and  often  contain 
marcasite  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  although  generally  carrying  both 
gold  and  silver  in  small  quantities,  discoveries  of  a  payable  nature  have  not 
yet  been  made. 

Upon  the  South  Coast,  and  also  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Darling 
Range,  a  series  of  magmatic  intrusions  of  granite  are  met,  which  upon  the 
coast  form  bold  bare  headlands  and  islands  of  rounded  and  polished  dome- 
like shapes  or  fantastical  ruined  forms,  and  this  character  is  maintained  by 
the  island  outcrops,  which  generally  follow  the  lake  margins  between  the 
Great  Southern  Railway  line  and  the  goldfields. 

^6)  Seco)id  Group.  To  the  second  group,  which  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the 
eastern  goldfields,  very  considerable  interest  attaches  owing  to  its 
economic  importance,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  more  closely  studied 
than  any  other  series  in  this  State,  but,  unfortunately,  as  yet  this  close 
attention  has  only  been  paid  to  main  centres  of  production,  whilst  with 
regard  to  the  balance  but  little  is  known. 

The  rocks  of  this  region  vary  from  that  first  mentioned  in  the 
occurrence  of  what  appear  to  be  lenticular  magmatic  intrusions  of  basic 
rocks  probably  of  diabase  origin,  which  have  been  altered  by  the  action  of 
paramorphism  and  hydration  into  amphibolites,  hornblende  and  chloritic 
Hchists  and  epidote  rook,  whilst  portions  less  altered  still  retain  a  massive 
form  consisting  of  epidiorite  or  diorite.  These  magmatic  intrusions  are 
contained  in  a  gneissic  country  of  doubtful  origin,  whilst  intrusive  granite, 
often  magmatic,  has  at  a  more  recent  period  broken  through  them  and 
is  frequently  met  with  at  the  contact  of  the  gneisses  with  the  greenstones. 
Except  where  purely  local  disturbances  have  taken  place,  the  planes  of 

foliation  lie  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  long  a^x^^heT^ 
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basic  lenses,   whilst  the  quartz  reefs  or  lodes  usually  follow  them,  ihua 
presenting  a  bedded  appearance. 

Basic  dykes  can  be  observed  intersecting  the  gneissic  rocks,  whilst 
porphyritic  and  granite  dykes  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  basic  aone. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  basic  dykes  also  traverse  the  basic  rocks, 
and  the  acidic  the  gneisses,  but  owing  to  their  similarity  in  a  weathered 
condition  at  the  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  presence. 

(c)  Third  Group.  The  third  group  includes  rocks  of  undoubted  sedimentary 
origin,  in  which  the  alteration  is  due  in  most  cases  to  regional 
metamorphism  owing  to  magmatic  intrusions  of  igneous  rock  not  necessarily 
always  visible  at  the  surface.  These  rocks  are  largely  developed  in  the 
Kimberley  and  north-west  districts,  where  the  transition  from  undoubted 
sedimentary  rocks  of  Paleozoic  age  can  be  traced  into  crystalline  schists. 

Although  not  crystalline,  the  slates,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates  of 
the  same  horizon,  having  undergone  metamorphism,  must  necessarily  be 
included  in  this  group,  and  since  both  the  crystalline  and  uncrystalline 
form  the  country  rock  of  metalliferous  lodes,  they  are  of  equal  economic 
interest,  and  in  consequence  have  received  considerable  attention. 

In  the  Kimberley  district  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Fitzroy  and  theOrd, 
take  their  rise  at  the  same  locality,  the  former  flowing  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  and  the  latter  north,  forming  roughly  a  horseshoe-shaped  valley, 
which  follows  the  anticlinal  axis  caused  by  a  granite  intrusion,  the  beds  in 
contact  with  which  have  been  altered  into  schist,  whilst  following  and 
overlying  them  upon  either  side,  an  ascending  series  of  Palaeozoic  age  is 
exposed. 

These  rocks  are  intersected  by  numerous  granite  and  diorite  dykes, 
whilst  a  series  of  large  auriferous  quartz  reefs  and  copper  lodes  occur  both 
in  the  crystalline  and  uncrystalline  portion  of  this  series,  following 
invariably  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock. 

In  the  north-west  there  is  a  greater  complex  of  this  series  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  State,  whilst  they  are  of  ver>*  considerable  economic 
interest  also  since  they  contain  a  greater  variety  of  metals  and  minerals 
than  do  the  rocks  of  any  other  district.  They  have  been  very  greatly 
disturbed  and  altered  in  places  by  intrusions  of  granite  with  pegmatite  and 
diorite  dykes,  whilst  at  a  more  recent  period  the  district  has  been  the  scene 
of  very  considerable  volcanic  activity,  which  has  in  all  probability  played 
an  important  part  in  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  ores. 

Under  this  section,  the  auriferous  belt  which  includes  both  Norseman 
and  Kalgoorlie  has  also  been  placed  provisionally,  but  there  exists  very 
considerable  doubt  with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  this  classification. 

(iii.)  Pakeozoic  Series.  The  Palaeozoic  Series,  consisting  of  slates,  shales,  quartzites, 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  limestones  from  which  fossils  have  been  determined  to  be 
of  Cambrian,  Devonian,  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carboniferous  age,  are  moet 
largely  developed  in  the  Kimberley  district,  but  in  it  as  yet  no  rocks  newer  than  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  have  been  identified,  although  it  is  quite  possible  the  extensive  shale 
beds  may  be  of  the  Upper  or  even  Permo-Carboniferous  age. 

In  this  series  some  small  lead  and  copper  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  the  Napier 
Range,  but  with  this  exception  they  have  not  so  far  proved  to  be  of  any  economic  value 
in  this  district. 

(a)  Devonian.  In  the  north-west  district  the  Government  Geologist  assigns  the 
NuUagine  series  provisionally  to  the  Devonian  period,  the  beds  of  which 
consist  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates,  with  interbedded  volcanic 
flows  or  sheets.  Of  this  series  interest  attaches  to  the  conglomerates,  since 
they  have  proved  to  be  auriferous  in  places,  being  very  similar  to  the 
ban)(et  deposits  of  South  Africa. 
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To  the  southward  from  the  north-west  coast  this  series  of  rooks  is 
supposed  to  extend  in  a  southerly  direction  for  a  considerable  distance, 
probably  as  far  as  the  Gascoyne  Biver,  forming  a  tableland  through  which 
the  creeks  have  cut  many  cannon-like  gorges,  at  the  bottoms  of  which  slates 
are  exposed,  whilst  from  the  imconformable  junction  springs  often  flow. 

(6)  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  long  coastal  belt,  commencing  a  little  north  of  the  Ashburton 
River  and  extending  southward  across  the  Gascoyne  and  Wooramel  Rivers, 
from  which  point  they  are  lost  until  they  outcrop  again  upon  the  Irwin 
River.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  they  are  continuous,  their 
outcrops  being  hidden  by  superficial  deposits. 

This  series  north  of  the  Wooramel  consists  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
shales,  and  conglomerates,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  westward,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  the  large  supplies  of  artesian  water  have  recently  been 
obtained  at  several  points. 

(c)  Penno-Carhoniferous.  The  age  of  Permo-Carboniferous  has  been  assigned  by 
palaeontologists  to  the  rocks  of  three  localities,  viz.,  the  Irwin  River, 
Bullsbrook,  a  little  north  of  Perth,  and  Collie,  in  the  south-west.  The 
rocks  at  the  Irwin  and  the  Collie  consist  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  pebble 
beds,  with  shales  more  or  less  micaceous  and  coal  seams  of  a  non-caking 
and  poor  quality,  identical  in  composition  with  some  of  me  ^Mesozoic  coals 
of  both  Europe  and  America. 

Some  recent  boring  upon  the  Greenough  River,  a  Little  to  the  north-  • 
ward  of  the  Irwin  River,  has  revealed  beds  of  a  similar  coal.     It  is  therefore 
possible  that  these  are  of  grejiter  extent  than  was  supposed,  and  that  they 
dip  beneath  the  Jurassic  beds  which  lie  to  the  westward. 

(iv.)  Jurassic.  The  Jurassic  Series,  which  consists  of  sandstones,  light-coloured 
claystones,  grits,  and  limestones,  occurs  in  the  Northampton  district,  extending  south  to 
the  Greenough  River.  In  all  probability  it  forms  a  continuous  ^It  southward  from 
this  point,  following  the  coast  to  Gingin,  which  is  about  40  miles  north  of  Perth,  in 
which  locality  fossils  of  a  similar  age  are  said  to  have  been  obtained,  but,  since  in  the 
intervening  country  the  surface  is  practically  all  sand,  no  definite  statement  with  regard 
to  it  can  be  made  at  present. 

(v.)  Recent.  The  recent  deposits  consist  of  raised  beaches  at  various  points  around 
the  southern  and  western  coast  and  coralline  limestones  and  sandstones,  which  some- 
times contain  fossils  or  casts  of  sheUs  of  existing  types,  thus  proving  this  section  of  the 
coast  to  be  rising. 

(vi.)  Volcanic.  Until  quite  recently  the  volcanic  series  was  considered  to  be  only 
represented  by  a  basaltic  sheet  in  East  Kimberley  and  an  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  at 
Bunbury  in  the  south-west.  Later  investigations,  however,  prove  that  it  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  importance. 

These  rocks  evidently  belong  to  two  distinct  periods,  the  one  consisting  principally 
of  andesitio  rocks  and  the  more  recent  of  basaltic.  They  both  occur  in  the  form  of 
dykes,  necks,  sheets,  and  flows,  and  are  often  vesicular,  whilst  the  andesites  are  some- 
times aonygdaloidal. 

Basalt  occurs  as  extensive  flows,  forming  the  Great  Antrim  Plateau  in  the  East 
Kimberley  district,  which  extends  into  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  and  is 
also  met  with  at  many  points  in  West  Kimberley,  but  this  latter  has  not  as  yet  been 
geologically  mapped. 

At  Bunbury  it  occurs  in  sheet  form,  assuming  the  columnar  structure  upon  the 
beach,  whilst  southward  from  this  point  outcrops  are  met  with  in  the  Lower  Blackwood 
River,  and  at  Black  Point  upon  the  coast. 

The  andesites  are  gradually  proving  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
*as  supposed,  since  the  cleaved  hornblende  andesites  were  often  mistaken  for  aphanitic  , 
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amphibolites,  into  which  they  sometimes  merge  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  a  bomidary.  These  rocks  are  largely  developed  in  the  north-west  district,  between 
the  DeGrey  River  and  the  Ashburton  River,  whilst  upon  the  Mnrchison  goldfields  they 
have  been  identified  at  Day  Dawn,  Cue,  and  Gabanintha,  where  they  appear  to  have 
influenced  the  concentration  of  gold  in  the  lodes. 

(vii.)  CfenercU.  A  description  of  the  geology  of  Western  Australia  would  not  be 
complete  if  the  series  of  nondescript  rocks  called  laterites  were  omitted,  since  they  form 
one  of  the  staple  surface  formations  of  this  State.  These  rocks  are  supposed  to 
originate  from  the  gradual  weathering  in  situ  of  schists  containing  iron,  which,  whilst 
in  solution,  is  drawn  to  the  sur^ce  by  capillary  attraction,  and  there  deposited  upon  the 
evaporation  of  the  water. 

They  are  usually  called.ironstone  gravel  or  conglomerates,  and  are  found  as  cappings 
to  most  of  the  hills  upon  the  goldfields,  also  covering  all  the  ranges  in  the  south-western 
district.  The  rock  varies  very  greatly  in  both  composition  and  character,  the  former 
being  directly  traceable  to  the  parent  rock  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  the  latter  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed.  Nodular  clay  ironstone  is  by  far  its  moet 
common  form,  but  it  also  often  occurs  in  a  massive  state  sometimes  of  considerable  rich- 
ness in  iron,  whilst  at  others  it  passes  into  a  ferruginous  sandstone. 

No  classification  of  the  mineral  veins  has  yet  been  determined  upon,  but  typical 
examples  exist  of  fault,  dyke,  shearing,  discission,  and  shrinkage  plane  fissures,  all  of 
which  possess  ond  feature  in  common,  no  matter  what  class  of  ore  is  contained,  which  is 
that  the  matrix  is  quartz. 

That  the  geological  knowledge  of  Western  Australia  is  at  present  very  limited,  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  demand  that  the  official  staff  shall  give  first  attention  to  the 
study  of  economic  problems.  A  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  anything 
approaching  a  systematic  survey  can  be  undertaken. 

7.  Geology  of  Tasmania.!— Tasmania  is  a  geological  outlier  of  Eastern  Australia. 
Its  Pre-Gambrian  and  early  PalsBozoic  history  can  be  delineated  only  imperfectly.  Id 
Mesozoio  times  som^ connection  existed  with  the  Australian  part  of  Gondwana  land.  In 
the  early  Tertiary  it  was  separated  from  the  adjacent  island  continent ;  subsequently  the 
land  connection  was  restored,  to  be  again  broken,  since  when  it  has  remained  an  island. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  and  Mr.  C.  Hedley  have  pointed  out  that  the  last  land  connection  was 
between  Wilson's  Promontory  in  Victoria  and  Gape  Portland  in  Tasmania,  via  Flinders 
Island  and  the  Kent  group,  and  that  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  dOO  feet  would  lay  dry  a 
tract  of  country  between  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

The  rugged  nature  and  the  remoteness  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  island  have 
been  great  impediments  to  geological  research.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  phyBical 
difficulties,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the  stratigraphy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
though  the  lower  Palaeozoic  strata  need  further  study  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  As  far  as  examination  has  proceeded  the  following  systems  can  be 
recognised : — 

i.  PBE-GABfBRIAN. 
ii.  GAMBBIAN. 
iii.  ORDOVICIAN. 


iv.  SILURIAN. 

V.  Devonian. 

vi.  PERMO-CARBONIFEROUS. 


vii.  TRLAS  AND  TRIAS-JURA. 

viii.  Tertiary. 
ix.  Quaternary. 


(i.)  Pre-Cambrian.  The  diagnosis  of  the  Pre-Gambrian  must  be  accepted  as 
provisional.  It  is  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  Algonkian  division  of  the  group. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  quartzites  and  mica  schists  of  the  Port  Davey 
districts.  These  are  strongly  developed  in  the  south-west  of  the  island  as  biotite  and 
muscovite  schists,  greatly  contorted,  alternating  with  white  saccharoidal  quartzites,  all 
striking  north-west  and  dipping  south-west.  High  headlands  of  quartzites,  which  have 
resisted  denudation,  jut  out  on  the  south  coast,  with  bare,  snow-white  crests  visible  for 
many  miles.     Ores  of  copper,  antimony,  and  lead  occur  in  these  schists.     The  contorted 

1.  This  article  is  contributed  by  W.  H.  TwelvetreeB.  Esquire,  Oovemment  Oeologist  and  Chief 
Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  Tasmania. 
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qnftrtz  schists  and  white  qaartzite  of  Booky  Cape,  on  the  north-west  coast,  are  also 
considered  as  Pre-Gambrian.  These  are  traversed  by  granitoid  dykes  carrying  copper  ore. 
The  amphibolite  of  the  Rocky  River,  enclosing  lenses  of  magnetite  with  pyrrhotite 
and  copper  pyrites,  and  the  soisite-amphibolite  of  the  Forth  River,  are  also  ascribed  to 
the  Pre-Gambrian  group. 

(ii.)  Cambrian.  This  system  is  represented  by  friable,  yellow  sandstones,  containing 
casts  of  Dikelocephalus,  Orthis,  Bellerophon,  etc.  These  occur  at  two  widely-separated 
localities  on  nearly  the  same  meridian,  one  being  on  Caroline  Creek,  between  Railton  and 
Latrobe,  the  other  on  the  flanks  of  the  Tiger  Range,  in  the  Florentine  Valley.  Mr.  R. 
Etheridge  reports  that  the  fossils  appear  to  be  of  Upper  Cambrian  age. 

(iii.)  Ordovician,  The  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  goldfields  of  Lefroy,  Mount 
Victoria,  Mathinna,  Mangana,  etc.,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  are 
referred  to  this  system,  though  few  fossils  of  any  stratigraphies!  value  have  been  found. 
Their  bearing  is  either  east  or  west  of  north,  and  anticlinal  axes  are  long  and  continuous. 
The  gold  qiiartz  reefs  which  traverse  them  began  to  form  apparently  at  the  close  of  the 
Upper  Silurian.  Large  and  important  mines  have  been  opened  on  these  reefs,  and  every 
geological  consideration  that  can  be  adduced  points  to  the  permanency  of  the  goldfields. 

The  conglomerates  and  sandstones  at  Beaoonsfield,  together  with  the  blue  limestones 
which  prevail  in  that  district  at  Blyth's  Creek  and  Winkleigh,  as  well  as  the  Chudleigh 
and  Railton  limestones,  may  be  provisionally  regarded  as  of  Ordovician  age.  The  Blyth's 
Creek  limestone  has  yielded  imperfect  casts  of  corals,  and  the  Railton  quarries  contain 
remains  of  Actinoceras  and  other  oephalopods. 

A  series  of  clay  slates  occurs  between  Zeehan  and  Mount  Read,  known  as  the 
Dundas  slates,  and  believed  to  be  of  this  age.  Ill-preserved  traces  of  gra^tolites  have 
been  noticed  in  them.  These  slates  extend  to  Mount  Read,  Moimt  Black,  and  the  Red 
Hills,  and  along  their  junction  with  intrusive  quartz  porphyry  rocks  (felsite,  keratophyre,  ^ 
granophyre,  porphyroid,  etc.)  large  lenses  of  complex  gold  and  silver  bearing  sulphidic 
ores  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  have  been  formed. 

Another  group  of  rocks  perhaps  somewhat  younger  than  the  auriferous  slates  is  the 
Gordon  River  series  of  limestones,  sandstones  and  slates.  The  limestone  in  this  group  is 
fossiliferous.  The  organic  remains  include  Favosites^  OrthoceratitSy  liaphistoma^  Orthia^ 
RkynchoneUa^  EuomphaltiSy  Murchisonia,  etc.  The  limestone  reappears  to  the  north- 
east of  Mount  Farrell  in  the  bed  of  the  Mackintosh  River,  a  short  distance  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sophia  River. 

(iv.)  Silurian.  The  Silurians  are  strongly  developed  at  Zeehan  on  the  West  Coast, 
at  Middlesex,  and  Mount  Claude,  Heazlewood,  and  the  Eldon  Valley,  Queen  River,  etc. 

At  Zeehan,  conglomerates  and  tubicolar  sandstone  underlie  the  limestones,  slates, 
and  sandstones,  which  are  intersected  by  the  numerous  galena-bearing  lodes  which  have 
the  ore  for  which  this  field  is  so  well-known. 

The  fossils  found  in  limestone  and  quartzite  belong  to  the  genera  Hausmannia, 
Asaphus,  nbenus,  Cromus,  Rhynchonella,  Strophodonta,  Lophospira,  Murchisonia, 
Bonema,  Tentaculites,  and  the  beds  are  considered  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge  to  be  homo- 
taxially  equivalent  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Similar  tubicolar  sandstone  occurs  near  Bell  Mount,  Middlesex,  and  on  the  Five 
Mile  Rise,  and  casts  of  Hausmannia  (or  Phacops),  Rhynchonella,  Orthis,  and  coral  have 
been  found. 

day  slates  in  the  Eldon  Valley  containing  fossil  casts  of  Calymene,  Orthis,  Cardiola, 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian. 

At  the  Heazlewood  limestone  and  sandstone  have  yielded  remains  of  Hausmannia, 
Cromus,  Comulites,  Rhynchonella,  Tentaculites,  and  Favositos. 

Sandstones  and  limestones  in  the  Queen  River  district  have  been  identified  as 
Sihuian  (Middle  or  Upper  Silurian).  These  are  west  of  Queenstown.  Brachiopods  and 
trilobitee  have  been  found  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lyell  Razorback,  indicating  a 
similar  age  for  rocks  on  the  Lyell  and  Lyell  Blocks  mining  properties  there.  The  Queen 
River  sandstones  are  charged  with  casts  of  Spirifera  and  Orthis.  /^-^  i 
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Trilobite-bearing  Silurian  rocks  also  ooour  north  of  the  Pieman  River  near  the 
Wilson  River. 

In  the  2^han  field  the  Silurian  slates  are  largely  accompanied  by  contemporaneoufi 
and  intrusive  sheets  and  dykes  of  vesicular  melaphyre.  The  igneous  rock  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  German  spilite,  an  amygdaloidal  diabase,  sometimes  called  lime 
diabase. 

Massive  conglomerates  crown  most  of  the  West  Coast  Mountains,  the  Dial  Range  on 
the  North-west  Coast,  Mounts  Roland,  Claude,  etc.,  lying  either  flat  or  in  gentle  anti- 
clinal folds.  These  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  Devonian,  but  more  recent  data 
point  to  the  clos^  of  the  Silurian  as  more  probable. 

The  quartz-porphyries  or  felsites  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  West  Coast  Range 
are  the  geographical  axes  of  Mounts  Darwin,  Jukes,  Huxley,  Tyndal,  Mount  Murohison, 
and  Mount  Farrell.  They  carry  copper  ore  associated  with  lenses  of  hematite  and 
magnetite,  chloritic  and  felspathic  copper-bearing  schists,  some  of  them,  probably,  schis- 
tose porphyries,  flank  them  and  are  enclosed  in  them.  The  felspathic  schists  of  Mount 
Lyell  belong  to  this  group.  Sufficient  is  not  known  of  this  geological  formation  to  enable 
its  age  to  be  stated  definitely. 

Associated  with  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  system  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island  is  an  extensive  development  of  serpentine,  the  altered  form  of  gabbro  and 
its  appendages,  peridotite  and  pyroxenite.  This  rock  is  found  at  the  Heazlewood,  at 
Trial  Harbour,  in  the  Dundas  district,  in  the  Forth  Valley,  and  near  Beaconsfield. 

(v.)  Devonian.  Granite  occurs  in  a  meridional  line  down  the  East  Coast,  extending 
from  Flinders  Island  to  Maria  Island.  It  forms  Mt.  Cameron,  Mt.  Stronach,  the  Blue 
Tier,  Freycinet's  Peninsula,  and  is  exposed  at  Ben  Lomond,  and  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Arthur.  Exposures  are  also  seen  at  the  Hampshire  Hills,  .Granite  Tor,  Middlesex,  the 
Magnet  and  Meredith  Ranges,  Heazlewood,  etc.  The  quartz  porphyry  dykes  at  Mt. 
Biachoff,  the  tourmaline  lodes  at  Mt.  Black,  and  in  the  Dundas  district,  the  stannite  lodes 
and  quartz  porphyry  dykes  at  Zeehan,  all  denote  a  granitic  reservoir  below  a  large  portion 
of  the  mineral  fields  on  the  West  Coast.  No  granite  intrusion  into  Permo-Carboniferous 
strata  has  been  observed.  The  normal  granite  is  a  dark  mica  one,  but  musoovite  and 
lithia  micas  appear  in  the  tin-bearing  varieties.  Tin-bearing  lodes  occur  on  Ben  Lomond 
and  Mt.  Heemskirk,  while  on  the  Blue  Tier  floors  or  stocks  of  altered  granite  form  huge 
tin  ore  bodies  of  low  grade.  Porphyry  dykes  at  Mt.  Bischoff  have  shed  the  vast  aoouniu- 
lation  of  tin  ores  which  ba.s  been  mined  by  the  Mt.  Bischoff  Co.  for  the  last  34  years 
with  wonderful  success. 

(vi.)  Permo-Carboniferous.  The  base  of  the  system  is  formed  by  glacial  conglomer- 
ates, grits,  micaceous  sandstones  and  flagstones,  well  seen  on  Bruni  and  Maria  Islands 
and  elsewhere  in  Southern  Tasmania.  Fossiliferous  mudstones  and  limestones  form  a 
lower  division  of  the  system,  while  the  upper  division  comprises  the  Tasmanite  shale  and 
coal  measures  of  the  Mersey  basin,  with  upper  marine  mudstones  and  shales  in  the 
Mersey  basin  and  at  Hobart,  and  the  coal  measure  series  of  Mt.  Cygnet  and  South- 
port.  The  characteristic  fossU  plants  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  system  are 
Glossopteris,  Gangamopteris,  Noggerathiopsis.  The  seams  average  from  IJ  to  2  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  analyses  show  from  36  to  42  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  41  to  48  per  cent, 
gas,  2  to  9  per  cent,  ash,  and  8  to  12  per  cent,  moisture.  They  are  known  aa  the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Tasmania. 

South  of  Wynyard  and  at  Bam  Blufi,  cannel  coal  or  kerosene  shale  is  met  with. 
The  Wynyard  or  Preolcnna  seam  of  this  coal  is  in  sandstone  overlying  fossiliferous 
mudstones,  and  assays  up  to  76  per  cent,  volatile  matter.  The  Bam  Bluff  cannel  ooal 
has  only  boon  observed  in  loose  blocks,  supposed  to  have  been  distributed  by  glacier 
action. 

At  the  close  of  the  system,  or  during  Mesozoic  times,  a  local  intrusion  of  alkaline 
rocks,  alkali-and  nephelino-syenites,  etc.,  occurred,  traversing  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
strata  south  of  Hobart,  from  Oyster  cove  and  Woodbridge  on  the  Channel,  to  the  Huon 
River  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  line.     Auriferous  quartz  and  pyrites  have  been  d<;veloped iiear  the 
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line  of  the  contact  of  these  igneous  rooks  with  the  Permo-Cftrhoniferotts  sandstones  and 
mndskmes,  and  a  good  deal  of  free  gold  has  heen  shed  into  the  flate. 

(vii.)  Meaoeoic.  The  fresh  water  beds,  which  succeed  the  Upper  Palseozoic,  belong 
to  the  Mesosoio  division,  bat  cannot  as  yet  be  subdivided  with  certainty.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  subdivision  would  be  as  follows :  but  the  reference  to  European  equiva- 
lents is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  at  correlation  homotazially  : — 

(a)  Cretaceous  (f)  4.  Diabase  in  intrusive  masses,  sills  and  dykes. 

(b)  Jura  (or  Rkatic).    8.  Upper  coal  measure  sandstones. 

(c)  Trias  (f)    3.  Sandstones  and  shales  with  cOal  at  Ida  Bay. 

1.  Variegated  sandstones  with  remains  of  heteroceroal  fishes  and 
amphibians. 

The  variegated  sandstones  occur  at  Knocklofty,  the  Domain,  Koss,  etc.  Remains  of 
Aorolepis  have  been  found  at  Knocklofty  and  Tinderbox  Bay.  Bones  of  an  amphibian 
(labyrinthodontine  ?)  have  been  obtained  from  the  Gk)vemment  House  quarry  in  the 
Domain. 

The  upper  sandstones  are  readily  recognised  by  their  soft  felspathic  liatuxe :  they  are 
generally  greenish-grey  to  yellowish-brown,  sometimes  white.  They  are  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  Eastern  and  South-eastern  Tasmania,  and  occur  also  in  the  extreme 
south.  They  are  largely  interrupted  by  intrusions  of  diabase.  They  flank  the  central, 
eastern  and  western  tiers,  and  fringe  isolated  moimtains,  e.g.^  Mt.  Nicholas,  Mt. 
Victoria,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Nevis,  Mt.  Dundas,  Cradle  Mountain,  etc.  From  Fingal 
and  Mt.  Nicholas  they  extend  on  the  outskirts  of  the  diabase  nuiges  southward  to 
Seymour,  Bicheno,  liandaff.  Spring  Bay,  and  all  over  South-eastern  and  a  large  part  of 
Southern  Tasmania. 

These  measures  .enclose  the  coal  seams,  averaging  from  4  to  12  feet,  which  are 
worked  at  the  Mount  Nicholas,  Cornwall,  York  Plains,  and  Sandfly  collieries.  The 
analyses  of  this  coal  range  from  58  to  60  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  23  to  81  per  cent,  vola- 
tile matter,  9  to  16  per  cent,  ash,  2  to  4  per  cent,  moisture,  and  the  coal  is  not  a  coking 
one.  A  sub-anthracitic  coal  is  raised  at  York  Plains,  and  at  the  Sandfly  mine  a  seam  of 
anthracite  occurs  containing  80  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  and  8  per  cent,  volatile  matter. 

The  fossil  flora  from  these  measures  must  be  regarded  as  characteristic  for  the 
Ifesoxoic.  The  list  includes  Thinnfeldia,  Pecopteris,  TsBuiopteris,  Spheiiopteris. 
Alethopteris,  etc. 

The  diabasic  intrusions  out  up  the  coal  measure  areas  into  different  basins  and  cover 
large  portions  of  the  Central,  Eastern  and  Southern  districts. 

(viii.)  Tertiary.  A  great  stratigraphic  break  exists  between  the  Mesozoic  and  the 
succeeding  strata.  This  Tertiary  system  cannot  be  subdivided  as  in  Europe.  The  two 
divisions.  Palaeogene  and  Neogene,  are  adopted  in  Tasmania.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  subdivisions  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Neogene  (=  approximately  to  Pliocene) 

Under  this  head  would  fall  the  glacier  moraines  of  the  western  high- 
lands, and  various  river  terraces  and  estuarine  deposits.   » 

(b)  Palaogene  (^='Eocene  to 'Miocene), 

8.  Basalt  lavas. 

2.  Fluviatile  and  lacustrine  clays  and  sands,  tin  ore  drifts,  and  deep 

leads. 
1.  FoQsiliferous  marine  beds  at  Wynyard  (^Eocene). 

The  marine  fossiliferous  beds  at  Wynyard  are  covered  with  the  basalt 
which,  generally  throughout  the  island,  appears  to  separate  the  Lower  from 
the  Upper  Tertiaries.  The  extensive  lacustrine  deposits  within  the  water-t 
shed  of  the  Tamar  cover  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  and  embrace  widely- 
spread  pre-basaltic  or  Palaeogene  clays  and  sands,  which  form  a  series  900 
to  1000  feet  thick.     Such  sediments  with  fossil  leaves  of  European^  generu  , 
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occur  at  Lftonceston,  I>ilsk>n,  Windennere,  Beaconsfield,  Waratah,  Strahan, 
St.  Helens,  Bumie,  and  on  the  Derwent.  In  the  north-east  and  east,  the 
sub-basaltic  gravels  are  worked  on  a  large  scale  for  tin  ore,  and  yield  most 
of  the  alluvial  tin  of  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  Pal»ogene  a  great  outpouring  of  basaltic  lava  took 
place,  and  this  rock  is  very  general  throughout  the  Island,  though  rarer  on 
the  West  Coast. 

The  rock  is  usually  olivine  basalt,  but  nepheline  basalt  occurs  on  the 
Shannon  Tier,  and  at  Sandy  Bay,  Hobart. 

The  Neogene  valley  terraces  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
Tertiaries  by  position  and  lithological  characters.  Some  of  the  gravel  driftR 
of  the  Derwent,  of  the  Longford  plains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Launoeston,  belong  to  this  subdivision.  The  close  of  the  Tertiary,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  Quaternary,  witnessed  a  glacier  epoch  in  the  west  and 
centre  of  the  island.  The  highlands  round  Bam  Bluff,  Mounts  Tyndal, 
Lyell,  Sedgwick,  Jukes,  Darwin,  etc.,  and  the  western  edge  of  the  great 
central  plateau  abound  with  tarns,  ice-Bcratched  stones,  and  moraines.  Ko 
proof  of  glacier  conditions  in  this  period  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
has  been  adduced  yet. 

Tin  and  gold  ores  are  the  most  important  products  of  the  deposits  of 
the  Tertiary  system.  They  are  won  from  the  alluvial  gravels  and  leads  of 
the  period.  The  sands  in  the  Savage  River  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Pieman  and  Huskisson  have  been  worked  for  osmiridiiun.  Zircon  sand, 
near  Table  Gape,  has  also  been  exploited.  Teftiary  clays  are  used  largely 
for  brick-making  and  pottery,  the  gravels  for  road-making.  Lignites  exist . 
but  are  not  yet  industrially  important.  Though  there  has  been  great 
volcanic  activity,  there  are  no  signs  of  Tertiary-  metalliferous  veins. 

^ix.)  Quaternary.     These  deposits  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(a)  Recent. 

8.  River  alluvium  and  sand  dunes. 

2.  Raised  beaches  and  helicidse  sandstone. 

(b)  Pleistocene. 

1.  River  drifts. 

The  later  terrace  drifts  in  the  valleys  of  existing  rivers  are  referred  to 
the  Pleistocene.  Sand  dunes,  con.solidatod  to  shelly  sandstones,  occur  on 
Cape  Barren,  Badger,  Kangaroo  and  other  islands  in  Bass  Straits,  oon- 
taimng  shells  of  Helix,  Succinea,  etc.  These  sandstones  sometimes  overlie 
a  raised  beach.  The  raised  beaches  on  the  North  and  South  Coasts  indicate 
elevation  within  the  Recent  period. 

(x. )  Ore  Deposition.  The  period  during  which  the  deposition  of  metalliferous  ores  was 
most  sictive  was  the  interval  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the  Permo-Carboniferous.  Ore 
deposition  has  been  associated  principally  with  the  consolidation  of  the  gabbroid  and  granitic 
masses.  Nickel  sulpliide  and  osmiridium  owe  their  origin  to  the  serpentine  at  the  Heazle- 
wood.  Trial  Harbour,  and  Dundas.  On  the  other  hand  the  granite  magma  is  responsible  for 
the  lodes  of  silver  lead  all  over  the  island,  whether  these  pierce  quartz  porphyry  as  at  the 
Devon  and  Mount  Tyndal,  slate,  sandstone  and  limestone  as  at  Zoehan,  or  ultra  basic 
dyke  rock  as  at  the  Magnet.  The  pyritic  lead,  zinc,  or  copper  ores  of  the  West  Coast 
Range  (Mount  Lyell,  Moimt  Read,  Mount  Black,  etc.)  are  also  most  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  magma.  Tin  and  wolfram  ores  are  naturally  referred  to  the  same  source, 
Hud  the  gold  quartz  reefs  of  the  Ordovician  strata  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
expiring  effort  of  the  cooling  magma  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus  available  silica.  A  few  veins 
of  barren  quartz  occur  in  the  Permo-Carbonifero\is  strata,  but  beyond  the  exceptional 
oase  of  the  alkali  porphyries  at  Port  Cygnet,  the  chapter  of  metal-bearing  lode  action  dosed, 
as  it  began,  with  the  Devonian  period.  Within  that  period,  therefore,  were  accumulated  the 
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grettfc  storm  of  mineral  which  the  mining  industry  of  Tasmania  is  now  drawing  upon. 
The  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  tin  rank  high  am<mg  the  famous  mines  of  .the 
world.  Her  mineral  wealth  may,  in  ^t,.  be  considered  remarkable,  when  despite  the 
small  area  of  the  island  (26,000  square  miles)  the  value  of  the  mineral  produced  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1906,  amoimted  to  £2,257,147.  The  industry  is  thriving,  is  on 
a  sound  and  established  basis,  and  with  the  careful  administration  and  care  which  it 
receives  it  may  with  confidence  be  expected  to  continue  a  highly  important  asset  of  the 
State  for  a  quite  indefinite  period  of  time. 

§  6.  The  Fauna  of  Australia^ 

1.  Zoological  isolaUon  of  Australia.— The  most  striking  character  of  the  Australian 
Fauna  is  its  distinctness  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  character  is  evinced  as 
much  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  animals  found  in  Australia  as  by  the  absence  of  others 
which  are  widely  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  earth's  sur&boe..  In  consequence  of 
this  some  aoogeographers  have  divided  the  earth  into  two  regions,  Australian -and  non> 
Australian. 

The  land-fauna  of  the  globe  is,  as  a  rule,  limited  in  its  migrations  by  the  sea.  Othei- 
baniers  to  the  spread  of  species  may  be  now  and  again  overstepped,  but  the  sea  imposes 
restrictions  that  remain  absolute  under  the  existing  conditions.  Geology,  however, 
teaches  us  that  the  sea  has  once  rolled  where  our  highest  mountains  stand,  and  that  the 
sites  of  former  lands  are  now  sunk  beneath  the  waves.  Here  then  we  find  a  due  to  the 
presence  on  all  the  larger  land  areas  of  terrestrial  animals.  The  marine  barrier  that  now 
separates  them  is  but  a  passing  feature ;  they  were  once  united  and  they  may  yet  be  so 
again,  and  while  the  union  existed  there  was  a  free  interchange  of  inhabitants. 

The  older  a  group  of  animals  is  the  farther  could  it  spread,  for  it  has  been  able  to 
make  use  of  many  land  connections  that  have  now  vanished.  Thus,  the  Felida  and 
Suid(B  (cats  and  pigs)  are  old  enough  to  have  found  their  way  over  almost  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  excepting  Australia  and  a  few  islands  to  the  north.  Alone  of  the  great 
islands  of  the  world,  our  island-continent  has  remained  separated  from  the  other  gr^t 
land  masses  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  FelidcB  and  SuidiBy  and  so  none  have 
reached  it. 

Facts  of  a  similar  nature,  almost  numberless,  may  be  brought  forward  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  conclusion.  Animals  and  plants  alike  bear  evidence  to  its  truth,  and  thus  we 
see  how  the  deficiencies  of  the  Australian  faima  are  aocoimted  for.  The  barrier  that 
prevented  the  incursion  of  the  adaptable  and  enterprising  cats  and  pigs  was  equally 
efficient  in  the  case  of  a  host  of  other  forms,  from  elephants  to  earthworms. 

2.  Effect  of  Isolation. — Before  this  isolation  of  Australia,  however,  some  animals 
had  reached  our  shores,  and  among  them  were  the  marsupials.  Once  here,  they  were 
protected  by  isolation  from  competition  with  the  more  specialised  forms  that  came  into 
existence  elsewhere.  They  varied  among  themselves,  and  gave  rise  to  the  diversified 
forms  that  now  inhabit  the  country. 

There  are  other  groups  besides  the  marsupials  whose  history  runs  on  similar  lines. 
Of  some  of  them  we  know  this  history,  but  not  df  all,  and  the  deciphering  of  the  tale  of 
the  early  origin  of  the  fauna  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  pieces  of  work 
that  lies  before  the  naturalist. 

8.  The  Non-marine  Fauna. — The  chief  interest  in  Australian  fauna  centres  roimd 
the  dwellers  on  land  and  in  fresh  water.  It  is  they  who  shew  the  peculiarities  just 
noticed,  whereas  the  marine  forms  are  more  widely  spread,  since  barriers  to  their 
migration  are  more  easily  burst  through.  The  fauna  of  the  t^acific  Ocean  differs  in  many 
points  from  that  of  the  Atlantic,  but  is  linked  more  or  less  closely  with  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  an  Indo- Pacific  region.     The  widespread  character 
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of  the  nuuine  fauna  as  oj^KMod  to  that  of  the  land  will  render  it  advisable,  owing  to 
limitations  of  space,  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  latter,  though  we  must,  in 
oonsequence,  pass  by  much  that  is  of  interest. 

(i.)  Mammalia.  The  great  group  of  mammals  has  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  Prototheria  or  egg-laying  mammals,  and  the  Theria^  which  includes  all  the  rest.  The 
Theria  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  sections,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  marsu- 
pials. For  a  long  while  the  marsupials  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Theria  on 
account  of  bertain  peculiarities  connected  with  gestation.  The  young  are  bom  in  a  very 
undeveloped  condition,  and  usually  there  is,  during  development,  no  organic  connection 
between  the  foetal  and  maternal  tissues,  or,  in  other  words,  no  placenta  is  formed.  How- 
ever, recent  research  has  shewn  that  a  placenta  is  present  in  the  native  cat  {Ikuyum$), 
and  as  it  is  universally  present  in  all  Theria  other  than  marsupials  the  criterion  &uls. 
TkuyuruB  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  marsupials,  so  all  must  belong  to  the  one 
group,  which  is  called  Theria. 

The  egg-laying  mammals  are  confined  to  Australia,  Papua  and  Tasmania,  and  there 
is  no  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  of  their  ever  having  lived  elsewhere.  As  regards 
marsupials,  they  are  found  nowadays  only  in  Australia  and  some  adjacent  islands,  and 
in  America  as  far  north  as  the  Southern  United  States.  In  former  times,  as  we  know 
from  fossils,  they  ranged  still  further  north  and  lived  even  in  Europe. 

(a)  Prototheria  or  Monotremes.  The  egg-laying  mammals,  in  their  strange  method 
of  reproduction,  and  in  certain  points  in  their  structure,  shew  a  decided 
approach  to  the  reptiles,  and  they  are  widely  separated  in  many  ways  from 
the  higher  mammals.  They  include  only  the  platypus  (Omithorhynchtis 
anatinus)  and  the  spiny-anteaters.  The  platypus  is  found  only  in  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  does  not  range  up  very  far  into  Queensland. 
Its  curious  duck-like  bill  ih  so  extraordinary  that  the  first  skins  sent  to 
Europe  were  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  memory  of  the  mermaid,  made 
up  of  fish  and  monkey  skin,  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  Although  the 
adult  has  no  trace  of  teeth,  strong  bony  teeth  are  present  in  the  young,  and 
are  shed  only  when  the  animal  is  about  half-grown.  Their  place  is  supplied 
by  homy  pads,  which  are  quite  efficient  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The 
platypus  makes  its  nest  at  the  end  of  a  long  burrow  in  a  river  bank,  the  en- 
trance being  below  water-level.  The  eggs  have  no  hard  shell,  but  are  soft 
like  those  of  the  reptile. 

The  spiny-anteaters  are  represented  on  the  mainland  and  in  Tasmania 
by  the  well-known  Tachyglosmis  acaleatay  or  Echidna  aculeaia,  and  in 
Papua  by  an  allied  form  with  a  somewhat  longer  beak.  The  beak  is 
narrow  and  roimded,  and  the  long  tongue,  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion, 
is  a  very  effective  instrument  for  the  capture  of  the  ants  on  which  the 
animal  lives.  The  spines  with  which  the  body  is  covered  are  colour-banded 
like  those  of  the  true  porcupines  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  are  much 
shorter.  When  attacked  the  animal  rolls  itself  into  a  ball.  It  is  of  great 
strength,  burrows  vertically  downwards  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  is  an 
expert  rock  climber.  The  two  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  pouch  which  super- 
ficially resembles  that  of  the  marsupials.  Though  possessed  of  a  pouch  and 
"marsupial**  bones,  the  egg-laying  mammals  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  allied  to  the  marsupials. 

(6)  Marsu^nals.  The  group  of  Marsupials  has,  in  Australia,  reached  its  highest 
stage  of  development,  and,  as  the  other  Theria  are  almost  absent,  its 
members  have  become  differentiated  in  almost  every  direction  to  oocupy 
their  places.  Thus  we  have  the  grass-eating  kangaroos,  the  flesh-eating 
Tasmanian  wolf  and  Tasmanian  devil,  and  the  *'  tiger  cat,**  the  insect-eating 
native  cats  and  *' weasels,**  the  ant-eating  marsupial  mole  and  banded 
anteater,  the  root-eating  wombats,  the  omnivorous  bandicoots  and  leaf- 
eating  koalas.  One  great  group  of  land  Theria  has  no  counterpart.  There 
is  no  marsupial  bat. 
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Manupukls  have  been  divide^  into  two  main  groups  which,  roughly 
speaking,  though  not  exactly,  correspond  to  carnivorous  and  vegetarian. 
This  usual,  but  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  olsssiflcation  is  founded  on  the 
teeth.  An  examination  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  wombat,  kangaroo,  *' possum,*" 
or  a  few  other  forms,  will  shew  that  there  are  two  strong  teeth  in  front,  the 
incisors.  Usually  only  two  are  present.  This  gives  the  name  to  the  group, 
DiprotodorUia^  that  is,  **two  teeth  in  front."  Most  of  its  members  are 
vegetable  feeders.  The  other  group  ccnnprisee  formB  with  several  lower 
incisors — the  Polyprotodontia^  "'many  front  teeth.'*  These  are  almost 
entirely  flesh-eaters.  A  more  modem  classification,  and  apparently  a 
better  one,  is  based  on  the  struottite  of  the  foot.  In  the  kangaroo,  what 
appears  to  be  a  single  toe  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  foot  bears  two 
claws.  In  reality  there  are  two  toes  present  which  are  bound  together  by 
skin.  This  feature  is  known  as  **  syndactyly,*'  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
group,  Syndactyla,  The  other  group  comprises  the  remaining  marsupials, 
and  is  known  as  Diadactyla. 

(ii. )  Diadactylous  Marsupials.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  Australian  marsupials, 
we  find  the  Diadadyla,  which  have  the  second  and  third  toes  separate,  are  represented 
only  by  a  single  family,  the  Dasyurida,  or  native  cat  family.  This  family  is  apparently 
less  changed  from  the  original  marsupial  stock  than  is  any  other  Australian  one.  The 
*'  native  cats'*  {Dcuyurus),  the  several  kinds  of  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pug-dog 
to  that  of  a  ferret,  are  nearly  all  spotted  with  white,  the  body  colour  being  brown  or 
black.  They  are  found  all  over  Australia,  from  Tasmania  to  New  Guinea.  A  number  of 
small  species  exist,  ranging  in  size  from  a  half-grown  kitten  to  that  of  a  mouse,  and 
belonging  to  two  other  genera  (Phascologale  and  Sminthopsis),  Popularly  they  are  called 
weasels  and  mice.  Some  of  them  are  terrestrial,  others  arboreal.  There  is  a  peculiar 
jerboa-like  little  species  {AntechtTwmys  laniger),  which  is  found  throughout  the  drier 
interior.  The  banded  anteater  (Myrmecobius),  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  has  a  similar 
range,  but  seems  commoner  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  The  Tasmanian 
Devil  {DicUwlus  ursinus,  or  Sarcophilus  ursinus)^  now  confined  to  Tasmania,  is  a 
clumsy,  hideous,  black  and  white  blotched  animal,  about  as  large  as  a  pug-dog.  Its 
ferocity  and  strength  justified  its  name. 

The  last  member  of  this  family  is  the  Tasmanian  wolf  or  tiger  {Thylacymis  cyno- 
cephalus).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  retriever,  but  with  a  much  longer  body.  The  cross- 
banded  back  gives  it  the  name  of  tiger,  which  is  the  one  generally  used.  It  is  a  fierce, 
predatory  animal,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  exterminated.  Like  the  Tasmanian  Devil,  it 
formerly  lived  on  the  mainland,  and  its  fossil  remains  have  been  found  as  fsa  north  as 
the  Darling  Downs.  All  authorities  are  not  agreed  that  the  "  tiger"  should  be  included 
in  the  same  family  as  the  animals  previously  mentioned.  Some  place  it  in  a  family  by 
itself ;  others  group  with  it  certain  South  American  extinct  animals  known  as  Sparasso- 
donts ;  others  again  hold  that  the  latter  forms  are  not  marsupials  at  all,  but  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  them  and  an  ancient  group,  th^  Creodonta,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  modem  Camivora^  and  to  the  MarsupMia  as  well. 

(iii.)  Syndactyloiu  Marsupials.  Taking  now  the  remaining  Australian  marsupials,  we 
find  that  they  all  have  the  second  and  third  toes  bound  together ;  they  are  Syndactyla. 
Two  families  are  polyprotodont,  namely  the  Peramelidoi  and  the  Notoryctida ;  the  others 
ore  diprotodont. 

l^e  Peramelida,  or  bandicoot  fomily,  comprises  several  animals  mostly  about  the 

size  of  a  large  rat.     They  are  ground-dwellers,  and  range  over  all  Australia.     The  mar- 

8upial-m<^  (Notoryctes)  forms  a  family  by  itself.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  newly-bora 

kitten,  golden  yellow  in  colour,  quite  blind,  its  eyes  being  very  rudimentary  and  covered 

by  the  muscles  of  the  face.    On  hard  ground  it  is  a  clumsy,  sprawling  walker,  but  in 

sandy  soil  a  remarkably  rapid  burrower,  its  great,  shovel-shaped  claws  enabling  it  to  sink 

out  of  sight  almost  at  once.    It  has  a  remarkably  restricted  area  of  distribution,  being 

ocmfined,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  the  basin  of  the  Finke  River  in  Central  Australia,  though 

there  is  the  probability  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Australia.  ^^  ^^^^T^ 
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The  remaining  families  are  diprotodmt.  The  PhaXangeridcB  include  the  Australian 
*' possums**  (Trichosurus)y  which  ihave  wrongly  appropriated  the  name  of  the  true  or 
American  opossums.  The  value  of  the  skins  of  these  animals  for  furriers*  purposes  leadB 
to  their  slaughter  hy  millions  annually,  and  they  have  now  disappeared  where  they  were 
once  common.  Some  allied  forms  (PetauruSy  Dromicia  and  Acrobates)  have  a  fold  of  ^ 
skin  stretching  from  the  hind  to  the  fore-limb,  which  enables  them  to  glide  from  a 
greater  to  a  lesser  height.  Collectively,  they  are  spoken  of  as  flying-squirrels,  though 
they  cannot  fly  and  are  not  sqtiirrels.  The  Koala,  Kola,  or  native  bear  or  monkey-boar 
(Phascolarctos),  a  lethargic  leaf-eater,  belongs  to  this  family. 

The  PhascolomyidcBy  or  wombat  feunily ,  contains  only  one  living  genus  {Phascolomys) , 
which  is  confined  to  the  south-east  and  Tasmania.  The  wombats  are  inoffensive  burrowers. 
but  unfortunately  are  apt'  to  damage  crops  where  they  are  common,  and  their  great 
strength  and  burrowing  powers  make  fences  but  poor  protection  against  their  inroads. 

The  kangaroo  family  ( McmropodidcB)  is  a  large  one,  and  its  members  vary  in  siae 
from  the  giant,  standing  higher  than  a  man,  to  the  Musk  kangaroo  of  the  Herbert  River, 
which  is  about  ten  inches  long.  The  larger  forms  were  dwellers  on  the  open  plains, 
where,  with  scarcely  any  foes,  they  grazed  in  countless  thousands.  Now,  like  the  bison 
of  America,  they  are  passing  away.  The  smaller  kangaroos  which  belong  to  various 
genera,  and  are  spoken  of  as  wallabies,  frequent  the  scrubs  and  rocky  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea  {Dendrolagus)  browse 
on  the  leaves  of  lofty  eucal3rpts,  which  they  climb  to  their  topmost  branchlets. 

Among  extinct  marsupials  we  have  Diprotodon,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  but  as  in- 
offensive apparently  as  a  wombat,  which  it  seems  to  have  resembled  much  in  appearance. 
ThylacoleOy  a  huge  carnivorous  monster,  greater  than  a  polar  bear,  was  allied  to  the 
phalangers.  There  were  also  giant  kangaroos,  standing  a  dozen  feet  high,  and  wombato 
as  large  ss  an  ox.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  dwarf  wombat,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  size  of  our  recent  species.  The  oldest  known  Australian  marsupial,  Wynyardia^  is  of 
Oligocene  or  perhaps  Eocene  age. 

(c)  The  Higher  Theria.  In  the  Theria  above  the  marsupials  we  are  poorly  off.  The 
Dingo  {Canis  dingo)  reached  Australia  while  the  giant  mammals  were  siiU 
living,  and  his  bones  occur  as  undoubted  fossils,  a  fact  proved  some  forty 
years  ago,  but  still  not  accepted  by  many  foreign  naturalists.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  true  rats  (Mus)  and  a  widely  spread  water-rat  (Hydromys 
chrysogaster),  as  well  as  a  few  other  kinds.  Bats  are  common,  for  both 
they  and  rats  have  found  theii^  way  all  over  the  globe,  excepting  to  a  few 
remote  islands,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  man,  and  in  fact  before  bin 
appearance  on  the  scene.  The  largest  bats  we  have  belong  to  the  genus 
PteropiLS,  and  are  fruit-eaters,  being  a  great  scourge  to  orchards  in  the 
warmer  parts.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  flying  foxes.  Another  large 
^bat  a  white  one  (Megaderma  gigas)^  is  found  in  caves  far  inland. 

Seals,  whales,  and  the  dugong  being  marine  forms,  must  be  passed  over. 

(iv.)  Aves.  Birds  shew  the  same  characteristics  that  the  mammals  do.  Deficiencies, 
as  well  as  the  presence  of  peculiarly  Australian  forms,  serve  to  distinguish  Australia  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  the  groups  which  are  eminently  characteristic  are  the 
birds  of  paradise,  which  have  their  home  in  New  Guinea  and  just  pass  into  Northern 
Queensland.  Of  pigeons,  we  have  more  species  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  have 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  kinds.  The  cassowary  and  the  emu,  forming  a  single  family, 
are  unknown  beyond  our  region.  The  cassowary  (Casuarius)  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
New  Guinea  and  North  Queensland,  and  the  emu  (DronuBus)  ranges  over  all  Australia, 
and,  till  it  was  exterminated,  was  common  on  Kangaroo  Island,  the  islands  of  Baas 
Straits,  and  Tasmania.  The  brush-tongued  lories  ( Trichoglossida)  follow  the  flowering 
of  the  honey-yielding  eucalypts  throughout  Australia.  The  honey-eaters  {MeliphaifidiB) 
are  among  our  most  characteristic  birds,  thou^  they  pass  far  beyond  AustrsJia  itself, 
and  out  across  the  Pacific,  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  larger  ones  are  sought  for 
food,  while  some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  which  have  developed  a  taste  for  orchard  fmits. 
are  at  times  a  scourge.     The  peculiar  mound-nests  of  the  Megapodid^.^'where  the  eggs 
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are  hatohed  after  the  manner  of  those  of  reptiles,  are  very  characteristic  of  Australia, 
though  not  confined  to  it.  Among  other  strange  forms  are  the  bower  birds  (Ptikmorhyn- 
chidcg)^  whose  habit  of  building  plajing-runs  and  decorating  them  with  bones,  shells, 
flowers,  and  so  on,  has  often  been  described.  The  l3rre  birds  {MenuricUe)  are  remarkable 
for  their  peculiar  tail  feathers.  They  are  inhabitants  of  dense  fern-gullies  in  Eastern 
Australia.  Their  allies,  the  scrub  birds  (Atrichidoi)  are  confined  to  the  dense  forests  of 
the  warm  east  coast,  and  of  West  Australia.  The  most  striking  absentees,  whose 
abundance  in  Eastern  Asia  makes  their  absence  here  so  remarkable,  are  the  pheasants 
and  vultures,  while  there  are  other  abundant  East  Asiatic  forms  which  arc  poorly 
Vpresentod  amongst  us. 

(v.)  Esptilia.  Among  reptiles  we  have  the  estuary  crocodile  {Crocodilus  porosus), 
occurring  commonly  in  the  northern  rivers,  and  ranging  from  India  to  the  Solomons,  and 
even  it  is  said,  as  a  stray,  to  Fiji.  A  small,  harmless  species  (Crocodilus  johnsUmi)  is 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  north.  Of  freshwater  tortoises  there  are  three  genera 
r^reeented  (Chelodina^  Emydura  and  Elseya).  None  occur  in  Tasmania.  These 
tortoises  tuck  their  heads  into  their  carapaces  by  an  S-shaped  fold  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  bel<mg  to  a  group  whose  other  representatives  are  found  in  South  America. 

Among  lizards  the  most  peculiar  are  the  so-called  legless  lizards,  which  are  confined 
to  Australia.  In  them  the  front  limbs  are  completely  absent,  and  the  hind  limbs  are 
represented  only  by  a  pair  of  short  flaps  which  fit  into  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  body, 
and  so  easily  escape  detection.  The  family  {Pygopodida)  contains  seven  genera,  Pygopus, 
Delmat  and  lAalis  being  the  most  widely  spread.  The  skinks  [Scincida)  are  the  most 
numerous  Australian  family,  and  the  Varanidct,  commonly  called  "goannas,'*  contain 
the  largest  of  our  lizards.     Altogether  we  have  about  890  species  of  lizards. 

There  are  slightly  more  than  100  species  of  Australian  snakes,  about  three-quarters 
<A  them  being  venomous.  The  number  of  non-poisonous  forms  decreases  as  the  latitude 
rises,  so  that  in  Tasmania  none  are  foimd,  all  the  snakes  being  venomous.  The  harmless 
kinds  include  the  blind  snakes  (Typhlopidai)^  which  have  very  smooth,  glassy  skins,  and 
are  burrowing  forms,  living  principally  on  termites,  and  therefore  deserving  of  careful 
protection.  The  pythons  and  rock  snakes  are  the  largest  of  our  Ophidia,  but  are  also 
harmless.  Python  spilotes^  the  diamond  and  carpet  snake  of  the  mainland,  is  beautifully 
mottled.  It  grows  to  a  length  of  about  10  feet,  and  is  found  throughout  Australia. 
The  long,  slender,  green  tree-snake  (D&ndrophis  ptinctulatus)  inhabits  almost  the  whole 
of  Australia.  It  is  quite  harmless  and  feeds  on  tree  frvgs,  young  birds,  and  lizards. 
Though  so  many  of  our  snakes  are  poisonous,  only  five  common  forms  are  really  deadly. 
These  are  the  brown  snake  {Diemenia  textilis,  or  Deynansia  textilis)^  the  black  snake 
(Pseudechys  porphyriacus),  the  copperhead — unfortunately  called  diamond  snake  in  Tas- 
mania— (Denigonia  super ba),  the  tiger  snake  (Notechis  saitattis)^  known  in  Tasmania  as 
th^  carpet  snake,  and  lastly  the  death  adder  {Acanthophis  antarctica).  The  four  first  all 
occur  in  Tasmania,  and  are  the  only  snakes  found  there.  The  tiger  snake  is  the  boldest 
of  all,  and  commonly  shews  fight.  The  death  adder,  a  short,  thick-bodied  snake,  is  ver>- 
lethargic,  and  often  allows  itself  to  be  trodden  on,  when  it  strikes  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  and  deadly  effect.  None  of  our  snakes  have  long  enough  teeth  to  make  their  bite, 
when  made  through  clothing — even  a  single  thickness  of  tweed — a  cause  of  dread. 

(vi.)  Amphibia.  In  amphibia  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  absence  of  tailed  forms 
(Urodela).  The  characteristic  old  world  genus  Bona  just  invades  North  Queensland. 
We  are  especially  rich  in  tree  frogs  (Hylida),  some  of  which  as  Hyla  aurea^  the  common 
Mouthem  green  frog,  have  lost  their  tree-climbing  habits  and  the  adhesive  suckers  on 
fingers  and  toes.  The  Cystignathidcn,  which  include  the  common  sand  frog  of  the  south- 
east, occur  also  in  South  America.  The  water-holding  frog,  with  its  body  enormously 
distended  by  water,  can  live  for  a  year  or  more  in  thoroughly  dried  mud.  It  is  found  in 
Central  Australia. 

(vii.)  Pisces.  Owing  to  our  poor  river  development,  Australia  is  not  rich  in  fresh- 
water fish.     The  great  river  basin  of  the  Murray  has  several  species  peculiar  to  itself,  as 

the  Murray  cod  (Oligorus  macquariensis) ,  the  golden  perch  (Plectroplites  art 
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the  silver  perch  (Therapon  ellyptious),  and  the  catfish  (Capidoglanis  tandanus).  Of 
these,  the  Murray  cod,  owing  to  stream  capture  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  drain- 
age areas,  has  invaded  the  head  waters  of  a  few  other  rivers,  as  the  Richmond  and 
Clarence  Rivers  in  New  South  Wales.  Another  curious  instance  of  distribution  is  that 
of  the  blaokfish  of  the  south-east  (OadopHa  martnoratus).  This  is  almost  coniBjied  to 
rivers  entering  Bass  Straits,  it  being  found  in  Northern  Tasmania  and  Southern  Victoria. 
These  streams  are  the  now  separated  upper-waters  of  a  river  which  drained  the  plain  now 
occupied  by  Bass  Strait,  and  entered  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  King  Island.  River 
capture  has  carried  blaokfish  into  the  upper  waters  of  the  Qoulbum  and  the  Loddon. 
Eels,  which  are  common  in  all  streams  from  Gape  York  to  Beachport,  are  abeent  fnuy 
the  entire  Murray  basin  and  Central  and  Western  Australia,  and  apparently  from 
Northern  Australia  as  well.  The  southern  trouts  (Oalaxias)  are  found  in  the  streams  of 
south-eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Elsewhere  they  are  found  in  South  Africa^  New 
Zealand,  Patagonia  and  Chile.  As  some  of  the  species,  but  not  all,  breed  in  the  sea,  the 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  not  as  remarkable  as  once  was  thought.  The  gudgeons  or 
bullheads  (OobiidcB)  have  representatives  in  fresh  water  aXi  over  Australia.  None  of  these 
grow  to  any  size. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  our  fresh-water  fish,  however,  is  the  Lung  fish  (Neocera- 
todus  forsteri)  of  the  Mary  and  Burnet  Rivers  of  Queensland.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
surviving  species  of  an  ancient  and  once  world-wide  group  of  fish.  As  its  name  implies 
it  has  a  lung,  a  modified  swim-bladder,  in  addition  to  the  usual  gills.  When  the  water  is 
foul  it  comes  to  the  8urfo.ce  to  breathe.  It  cannot,  as  its  African  relatives  do,  live  in  the 
mud  of  dried  up  ponds. 

(viii.)  Invertebrate  Fauna.  In  land  and  freshwater  shell  fish  we  are  not  well  off. 
The  eastern  coastal  strip  from  Cape  York  well  into  New  South  Wales  is  closely  related 
to  Papua  in  its  shell  fish,  as  it  is  also  in  so  many  other  ways.  There  are  many  genera  of 
the  Helices.  Of  the  rest  of  Australia  the  western  State  seems  the  poorest  in  moUuacs, 
though  many  of  its  inhabitants  range  right  across  to  the  eastern  highlands. 

Among  insects,  the  butterflies  o^the  warm  damp  Queensland  coastal  districts  vie  in 
beauty  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  As  we  retire  from  this  region  their  number 
and  size  decrease.  The  wandering  butterfly,  a  black  and  white  species,  at  times  appears 
in  ooimtless  myriads  and  travels  far  out  to  sea.  We  are  especially  rich  in  beetles  of  the 
ftunilies  Buprestida£,  CurculionicUB^  and  Cerambycida^  the  members  of  the  first  family 
containing  some  very  handsome  insects.  White  ants  are  plentiful,  especially  in  the 
tropics.  One  species  is  remarkable  for  its  narrow  wall-like  nests,  which  have  their  Iqng 
axes  along  the  north  and  south  line. 

Among  Crustacea  a  species  of  Apus  is  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  allied  Lepidurus 
in  the  southern  coastal  districts.  The  peculiar  isopod,  Phreatoicus,  and  some  allied  genera, 
are  found  in  our  mountain  streams  or  burrowing  in  the  damp  southern  gullies.  Among 
the  higher  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  ParastaddeB  are  the  genera  Asiacopsis  (CfuBrqps), 
which  is  spread  all  over  the  continent,  and  Engaeus^  found  only  In  Tasmania  and 
Southern  Victoria.     The  larger  species  of  Astacopsis  are  used  as  food. 

Among  the  flat-worms,  LinsUnvia  is  peculiar,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  monotremes  and 
marsupials  of  Australia  and  South  America.  The  genus  then  must  date  back  to 
^lesozoic  times.  TemnocephalaintestB  the  fresh- water  cray^sh,  and  is  curious  on  account 
of  its  distribution,  as  it  ranges  up  into  America,  and,  strange  to  say,  an  allied  form  has. 
recently  been  recorded  from  Southern  Europe. 

Australia  is  rich  in  earthworms,  but  the  native  species  are  being  ousted  by  European 
forms.  Megascolides  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  one  of  its  species,  the  giant  earth  worm 
of  Gippsland  (ilf.  ausiralis),  which  reaches  a  length  of  over  seven  feet,  and  is  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger.  The  AcanthodrilidoB  are  distinctly  a  southern  family,  being  especially 
plentiful  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  America,  and  gradually  becoming  fewer 
in  species  as  we  pass  north  from  these  lands. 

To  attempt  to  deal  with  the  fresh-water  protozoa  would  make  too  great  demands  on 
space,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  whole  of  the  marine  founa  must  here  be  passed  ovar 
in  silence.  ^-^  '  j 
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4.  OrtglD  of  tlie  Faona. — The  plaoe  of  origin  of  our  Fauna  and  its  route  of  entry 
into  Australia  has  been  muoh  discussed.  As  mentioned  previously,  it  consists  of  several 
ooDstituente.  The  marsupials,  and  probably  some  of  the  birds,  the  tortoises,  the  cystig- 
nathid  frogs,  some  fresh- water  fish  (as  the  Oalaziide  and  some  others),  many  insects  and 
earthworms,  have  their  nearest  living  allies  in  South  America.  These  represent  ancient 
groups,  and  probably  date  back  to  the  times  when  a  great  southern  continent  existed,  of 
which  the  southern  lands  are  but  isolated  fragments. 

Much  of  the  remaining  Fauna  has  a  northern  origin,  as  the  dingo,  rats,  bats,  most 
of  our  flying  birds,  lizards,  fresh-water  crayfish,  and  probably  the  bulk  of  our  insects. 
The  evidence  of  a  Malayan  incursion,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  is  specially  strong 
along  the  damp  seaward  slopes  of  the  eastern  coast  range  of  Australia. 

The  native  Australian  Fauna  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  before  the  inroads  of 
introduced  animals  like  the  rabbit,  the  sparrow,  and  the  starling.  The  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  stay  this  onset  may  be  seen  in  the  reservation  in  some  of  the  States  of  asylums 
for  the  native  animals.  The  Victorian  reserve  includes  nearly  all  Wilson's  Promontory, 
the  southernmost  part  of  Australia ;  New  South  Wales  has  reserved  a  coastal  strip  near 
^  Hawkesbury  mouth ;  but  enlightened  action  is  badly  needed. 


§  7.  The  Flora  of  Australia. 

1.  Typical  Character  of  the  Australian  Flora.— (i)  Effect  of  Climate  and  AUitude. 
As  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  territory  whose  limits  extend  from  the  high  tropical 
latitudes  of  North  Queensland  to  the  lower  temperate  regions  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 
and  whose  physical  elevation  varies  from  the  sea  coast  (or  levels  even  below  that  of  the 
sea)  to  peaks  whose  tops  are  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  the  vege- 
tation of  Australia  is  largely  varied.  In  the  Queensland  tropics  there  are  many  forms 
which  belong  to  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  regions.  In  the  north  of  Western  Australia, 
the  tropical  area,  comprising  some  864,000  square  miles,  is  lacking  in  these  forms.  The 
assertion  of  land  contiguity  between  Northern  Queensland  and  New  Guinea  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  generally,  frequently  made  by  geologists  and  zoologists,  is  thus 
supported  by  botanical  evidence.  The  existence  of  many  t3^pes  characteristic  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  points  to  the  possibility  of  a  land  connection  between  those  continents 
by  way  of  what  is  now  the  Indian  Ocean.  But,  whatever  evidences  of  land  connection 
may  be  discovered,  the  &u}t  remains  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate 
lone,  where  the  flora  is  profuse  and  various,  is  distinctively  Australian.  Hence  Australia 
has  been  isolated  for  a  long  time,  but  probably  not  so  long  as  New  Zealand. 

(ii.)  Soils  and  Geological  Formations.  While  climate  is  generally  the  principal  foctor 
deciding  the  main  features  of  a  district's  sylvan  landscape,  the  soil  and  sub-soil  exercise 
important  inflnence  in  determining  the  focies  of  the  verdure-dad  earth.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  differences  between  the  vegetation  of  Perth  and  that  of  the 
Darling  Range.  With  general  climatic  conditions  fairly  constant,  a  similar  rainfall  and 
an  equivalent  altitude,  it  is  notable  that  in  the  one  case  the  soil  consists  almost  entirely 
of  sand  or  sandy  swamps,  while  in  the  other  the  soil  on  and  near  the  hills  is  derived  from 
igneous  rocks,  and  is  richer  and  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

(iii.)  Special  Plant  Ada/ptaticns.  Remarkable  modifications  have  been  effected  in  the 
vegetation  that  exists  in  many  of  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  enabling  the  flora  to  with- 
stand the  inhospitable  conditions  of  a  hot,  arid  climate.  The  general  dryness  of  the 
climate  of  Australia  has  led  to  marked  adaptations  in  form  and  structure.  Spiny  plants, 
with  foliage  of  hard,  woody  ribs  and  reduced  surface  area,  are  characteristic.  Exhalation 
into  the  air  of  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  is  thus  reduced  through 
the  absence  of  soft  cellular  parts.  The  moisture  absorbed  by  the  root-system,  scant 
because  of  the  desert  soil,  is  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  arid  atmosphere.  In  these,  the 
relative  amount  of  transpiring  foliage  is  small,  and  appears  to  correspond  to  the  soil  con- 
ditions.   Short,  scale-like  leaves,  for  example,  mark  considerable  reduction  in  ih^toXy^ 
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area.  In  the  great  .majority  of  acacias,  the  true  leaves  are  suppressed,  the  leaf  stalks, 
however,  remaining  in  a  flat  leaf -like  form  (phyllodia)^  or  the  leal  may  be  entirely 
suppressed,  the  leaf-functions  being  carried  on  by  the  stems  of  the  plants.  In  some 
desert  plants,  as  Verben(ice(B  and  SolanacecBf  a  dense  coat  of  hairs  covers  the  leaves  or 
whole  plant ;  in  others,  as  in  some  acacias,  the  surface  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  substantiaUy 
a  layer  of  resin,  both  modifications  greatly  reducing  the  transpiration,  and  serving  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Grenerally  the  vegetation  on  the  west  coast  is  more  drought-resisting  (xerophilous)  than 
that  on  the  east  coast. 

(iv.)  The  Australian  an  Ancient  Vegetation.  Of  particular  interest  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  the  Australian  fiora  is  of  a  primitive  type.  Forms  belong- 
ing to  early  stages  in  plant  evolution  exist  upon  this  continent,  which  otherwise  can  only 
be  studied  as  fossils  in  rocks  of  long-past  geological  ages.  This  is  seen  particularly  iu 
liybliSf  Casuarina^  Cephalotus,  Nuytsia,  Polypompholyx,  and  Phylloglossum. 

(v.)  General  Features  of  Die  Australian  Landscape.  The  coastal  regions  furnish  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  A  marked  physical  feature  of  the  continent  is  the  chain  of 
mountain  ranges  which  runs  along  part  of  the  southern  and  the  eastern  coast,  roughly 
parallel  to  the  contour,  and  at  little  distance  from  the  shore.  Upon  these  heights,  and 
on  the  uplands  and  foot-hills  which  stretch  from  them  to  the  coast,  is  to  be  found  the 
heaviest  forest.  There  is,  however,  in  Western  Australia,  also  a  great  forest  belt,  some 
350  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  not  on  the  coastal  side  but 
extending  eastward  from  the  Darling  Ranges.  Inland,  from  what  may  be  called  the 
coastal  forest  region,  the  vegetation  becomes  thinner  as  the  more  arid  regions  replace 
those  of  heavier  rainfi&ll,  and  rapidly  dwindles,  till  bushes,  scrubs,  and  dwarf  eucalypts, 
with  belts  of  pine  at  intervals,  give  place  to  a  scant  and  inferior  vegetation.  Except  in 
its  south-west  portion.  Western  Australia  has  little  forest.  South  Australia  has  still  lees. 
But  the  great  Australian  mountain  system  runs  from  the  Grampians  of  Western 
Victoria  easterly,  following  generally  the  trend  of  the  coast-line,  north-easterly  into  New 
South  Wales,  and  northerly  through  that  State  and  Queensland  to  Gape  York,  with  a 
spur  which  turns  westward  and  forms  the  watershed  between  the  streams  which  fiow 
north  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  those  which  eventually  reach  the  Murray.  Here 
there  are  large  trees  and  dense  undergrowth,  very  often  giving  place  to  rich  pasture  landn 
on  the  extensive  plateaux  and  great  plains  that  stretch  away  into  the  interior.  Under 
the  copious  rainfall  of  the  coasts  regions  the  wild  fiowers  that  belong  to  Australia, 
variegated,  bright,  often  scentless,  grow  luxuriously. 

(vi.)  Forestry,  Agriculture,  and  Horticulture.  Both  hardwoods  and  softwoodn 
abound  in  the  forests,  their  commercial  uses  being  sot  out  in  the  chapter  on  Forestry. 
Among  the  exotics  that  have  been  acclimatised  are  many  that  yield  valuable  timber. 
Cereals  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  but  none  are  indigenous.  Native  plants  fit  for 
human  consumption  are  insignificant.  Generally  the  indigenous  plants  that  can  be 
utilised  for  food  need  some  preparation  before  being  used.  The  part  suitable  for  food  ia 
the  yam-like  root  of  some,  the  stems,  foliage,  or  seeds  of  others.  Useful  fruits  are  found, 
but  most  of  them  require  to  be  cooked,  being  very  acid  in  their  native  state.  In  tropica] 
Queensland  there  are  pleasant  fruits  of  the  lime  family.  Edible  species  of  fxingi  are  also 
common,  but  none  are  marketed  or  much  used,  except  the  common  mushroom.  The 
aboriginals  eat  the  fruits  of  the  doobah  (Marsdenia  Leichhardtiana),  the  seeds  of  acacias, 
the  grains  of  some  indigenous  grasses  and  of  the  nardoo  {Marsilia  quadrifolia),  as  weU 
lis  other  vegetable  products  having  a  more  or  less  meagre  store  of  nutriment.  Many  of 
the  native  grasses  and  other  herbage  have  high  nutritive  properties,  affording  rich  fodder, 
but  there  is  not  a  native  fodder  clover ;  on  the  contrary,  many  native  Leguminosae  are 
poisonous.  The  cultivation  of  native  wildiiowers,  and  the  sporting  of  selected  garden 
stocks,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  new  varieties,  and  horticulture  is  a  growing 
industry. 

2.  Botanic  Distribution.— (i.)  Tropical  and  Extra-tropical  Regions.  The  vegetation 
of  Australia   may  be    roughly  classed  as    tropical    and    cxtra-tromijal.     The    line   of 
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geographical  disiributioa  between  the  two  olasses  is  not  distinctly  marked,  but  it  may  be 
Slid  that  the  former  class  covers  the  north-eastern  uplands,  where  the  Malayan  and 
Ooeanic  forms  have,  by  their  incursion  enriched  the  east  coast  from  Torres  Strait  as  far 
sooth  as  lUawarra,  and  also  the  tropical  regions  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  different 
climatic  conditions  and  the  absence  of  high  mountains  and  the  permanent  streams  and 
still  waters  usually  associated  with  them  do  not  cause  the  vegetation  of  these  tropical 
latitudes  to  be  specially  distinguished.  Extra-tropical  plants,  mostly  hardwoods, 
characterise  the  Australian  forests  of  temperate  regions. 

(a)  7%e  Northeast  Tropical  Vegetation.  While  something  under  a  tenth  of 
Queensland  bears  timber  of  commercial  value,  at  least  a  third  of  that  State 
may  be  said  to  be  covered  with  trees  which  have  a  local  use  for  building 
and  other  purposes.  The  vegetation  is  rich,  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  being  very  large.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fibrous  plants  of  the 
orders  Malvace(B^  SterculiacecB^  LeguminoscBy  TJrticacecB^  SdtammecB^ 
AinaryllidefC,  and  AroidecB.  Of  indigenous  fruits  the  principal  are  the 
lime  and  Davidson's  plum,  with  others  of  the  order  EuphorbiacecBt  Am- 
pelidecBy  Rutacece,  and  Urticacea.  There  are  numerous  fungi — many  of 
them  edible.  Among  trees,  acacias,  araucarias,  xanthorrhoeas,  eticcUyptSf 
canarivmis  and  callitris  are  the  most  abundant.  Besides  these  there  are 
medicinal,  oil,  perfumery,  rubber,  and  spice  plants,  as  well  as  some  which 
give  tanning  and  dyeing  material.  Trees  of  many  varieties,  of  unique 
beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  3rielding  handsome  timber  for  carpentry, 
cover  the  forests.  Overlapping  of  the  tropical  and  extra- tropical  vegetation 
is  inevitable,  and  the  merging  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  becomes  more 
and  more  marked  after  the  New  South  Wales  border  is  crossed.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  north-east  may  be  siynmarised  by  saying  that  between  the 
Dividing  Range  and  the  Pacific,  there  are  some  of  the  finest  belts  of  forest 
in  the  continent.  Among  eucalypts  are  several  varieties  of  ironbark 
{Eucalyptus  paniculata,  E,  crebra^  E.  siderqphloia^  E.  sideroxylon)  tallow- 
wood  (E.  microcarys),  blackbutt  {E.  pilularis)^  grey  gum  (E.  propmqua), 
spotted  gum  {E.  Tnaculata)^  turpentine  (Syncarpia  laurifolia)^  forest  red 
gum  {E.  tereticamis),  and  red  mahogany  {E.  resinifera) ;  among  conifers, 
theMoreton  Bay  (Araucaria  Cunninghami),  brown  (Podocarpus  elata)^  and 
Bunya-Bunya  (Araticaria  Bidtoillii)  pines ;  while  among  the  brush  timbers 
of  fine  grain  are  red  cedar  (Cedrela  australis)^  rosewood  {Dysoxylon 
Muelleri)t  red  bean  {Dysoxylon  Mueller i),  black  bean  {Castanospermufm 
au8trale)t  white  beech  {Omelina  Leichhardtii),  silky  oak  {Orevillea  robuata 
and  Orites  excelsa)y  and  tulipwood  {Harpulia  pendula).  In  Queensland,  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Divide  is  an  extensive  plateau 
running  into  great  plains,  but  with  little  timber.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  where  the  land  gradually  falls  to  a  vast  shallow  basin,  with 
low  hilly  ridges  at  intervals  on  its  rim,  and  wide  expanses  of  plain  country 
with  short  water  courses  losing  themselves  in  the  desert,  the  tree  growth  is 
very  scanty,  consisting  chiefiyof  stunted  eucalypts,  such  as  the  gimlet-gum, 
(E.  salubri8)y  and  black  box  (E.  microtheca)^  the  desert  sheoak,  acacias  and 
maUee.  Westward  of  the  ranges  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  table- 
land sinks  down  to  undulating  country  and  vast  plains,  through  which  the 
tributaries  of  the  Murray  make  their  way,  the  vegetation  changes  to  scrub 
and  open  forest,  consisting  of  eucalypts  such  as  red  gum  {E.  rostrata)  along 
the  water-courses,  with  several  varieties  of  box,  cypress  and  other  pines, 
and  wattles.  Farther  inland  again  the  timber  becomes  more  sparse,  being 
chiefly  cypress  pine,  stunted  eucalypts,  and  casuarinas,  with  extensive  areas 
of  malleo  scrub. 

{b)  The  North-west  Tropical  Vegetation.  In  the  northern  district  of  Western 
Australia,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  pasture  lands  on  the  slopes  drained 
by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Indian   Ocean.     Inland   from  these,   are 
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stunted  bosh  and  scrub  lands,  which  in  some  cases  impinge  even  upon  the 
sea  border.  The  Kimherley  district  has  forest  country  about  the  Fitzroy 
Riyer,  and  the  King  Leopold  Ranges  are  tree-clad.  Farther  eastward,  and 
continuing  across  the  border  into  the  Northern  Territory,  grasses  and 
stunted  growths  form  the  main  vegetation.  The  flatness  of  the  country 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  mountain  flora,  the  vertical  elevation  rarely 
reaching  1500  feet.  The  chief  geological  features  are  sandstone  of  the 
carboniferous  era  forming  the  tableland,  and  basaltic  plains.  As  a  oonse* 
quence,  the  flora  is  very  little  varied,  the  largest  order  of  plants  being 
Leguminosos,  represented  by  acacias  and  cassias.  The  smaller  plants  include 
Indigo/era^  Crotalaria^  Dameaia^  and  Bosna.  Next  to  LeguminoscBy  Or  ami - 
inecSt  of  which  there  are  several  new  types,  are  the  most  nvunerous.  With 
the  exception  of  the  grasses,  all  the  monocotyledons  are  limited.  The 
Myrtacea  include  eucalypts  *  principally  E.  roatrata)  and  melaleucas.  The 
Loranthaceat  Bubiacea,  CwMrhitacecB  and  Proteacetp  are  represented  by 
several  plants.  Cotnposita,  Chenopodiacea,  SantalacetB  and  OrckidecB,  are 
rare,  but  members  of  the  family  LytkracecB  are  more  numerous  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Gymnosperms  are  sparingly  represented, 
Euphorbiace<B  are  surprisingly  scarce.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  character- 
istic of  the  whole  tract  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  lichens  and  mosses « 
though  ferns  are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  River. 

(c)  The  Australian  Extra-tropical  Vegeiaiion.  Australia  is  believed  to  have  been 
free  from  geological  upheavals  and  cataclysms  for  a  longer  period  than  most 
other  lands.  The  persistence  of  type  that  has  resulted  has  enabled  its 
flora  to  become  very  well  adapted  to  prevailing  cUmatic  conditions.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  Australian  forest  landscape,  as  presented  by  the  eastern,, 
south-eastern,  and  south-western  portions  of  the  continent,  is  the  presence 
of  giant  hardwoods,  mostly  eucalypts — very  often  rapidly  reproductive,, 
and  attaining  to  a  great  age.  The  existing  types  are  of  high  antiquity,  and 
are  possessed  of  special  means  of  resistance  to  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
to  excessive  sunshine,  and  to  alternations  of  drought  and  flood  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  in 
the  north  and  north-west,  there  are  no  extensive  forests.  In  the  desert 
interior  the  vegetation  is  generally  dwarfed  and  stunted,  the  forests  of  the 
inland  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountains  gradually  thinning  from  the  thickly- 
clad  hilltops  to  second-class  eucalypts,  whilst  these  latter  in  turn  give  place  to 
extensive  areas  of  mallee  scrub,  the  vegetation  becoming  more  scarce,  until  in 
thearid  interior,patchesarefound  with  no  coveringof  herbage  of  any  kind.  The 
hill  slopes,  however,  are  often  clad  with  rich  grass,  and  along  the  water-ooursoR 
eucalypts  such  as  red  gum  persist,  with  pines  and  acacias.  In  the  south-west, 
where  the  ranges  approach  closely  to  the  ocean,  the  forest  bed  extends  beyond 
the  watershed  some  distance  inland.  The  great  belt  of  jarrah  (E.  marginata) 
which  stretches  eastward  from  the  Darling  Hills,  has  two  distinct  but 
narrow  belts  of  tuart  (E.  gomphocephala)  and  red  gum  (E.  calophyllay 
between  it  and  the  coast.  Within  this  extensive  tract  of  jarrah,  in  the 
extreme  south-western  part  of  the  State,  is  the  main  karri  (E.  diveraicolor) 
belt,  stretching  from  Capo  Hamelin  to  Torbay.  In  this  region  the  jarrah. 
karri,  tuart  and  red  gum  are  the  dominant  trees.  In  the  somewhat  drier 
districts  stretching  eastward  of  the  jarrah  belt,  there  is  a  biirly  wide  strip  of 
white  gum  (E.  redunca)  enclosing  a  narrow  belt  of  York  gum  {E.  loxophleba) 
which,  as  regards  its  northern  and  southern  limits,  is  almost  coterminous 
with  the  jarrah.  Eastward  of  this  again  the  arid  region  is  entered,  and  the 
forest  rapidly  dwindles,  changing  first  to  a  poorer  growth  of  white  gimi 
until,  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  goldfields  region,  the  vegetation  iis  scant 
and  stunted,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  eucalypts,  locally  known  as  salmon, 
morrell,  (E.  tnacrocarpa)  and  gimlet  {E.  salubris)  gums,  with  some  belts  of 
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pinM  at  intervals.  The  Tasmanian  flora  represento  thsA  of  Soath*eaat 
Australia,  but  there  are  also  some  valuable  oonifers,  chiefly  in  the  weftttu 
and  southern  parts,  such  as  the  Huon  {Dacrydium  FrankUni),  King 
William,  and  oelery-top  {Phyllocladtu  rhomboidalis)  pines.  The  forest  area 
of  the  island  is  extensive,  covering  two-thirds  of  its  surface.  The  principal 
eucalypts  are  blue-gum  {E,  globulus),  stringy-bark  {E.  obliqua)^  peppermint 
{E.  amygdalifuit — the  mountain  ash  of  Victoria),  and  silver-top  ironbark 
{E,  Sieberiana) ;  the  chief  fine-grain  woods  are  blackwood  {Acacia  melon - 
oxyUm)j  beech  or  mjrrtle  (Fagus  CuntUnghami),  sassafras  {Atherotpennti 
moschata)^  native  cherry  {Exocarpua  cuprcssiformis)  native  box  {BurM/rui 
spinosa),  and  casuarina  or  sheoak.  These  are  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

The  extra-tropical  vegetation  of  Australia  is  highly  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  eastern  States,  however,  there  is  some 
admixture  in  the  flora  of  species  derived  in  the  course  of  past  ages  from 
almost  all  other  regions  of  the  globe,  but  South  and  Western  Australia  are, 
as  regards  their  flora,  typically  and  purely  Australian.  The  natural  orders 
which  are  endemic,  or  nearly  so,  to  Australia  are  either  entirely  confined 
to  the  continent  or  are  represented  elsewhere  only  by  one  or  a  few  outlying 
species,  mostly  in  adjoining  regions.  They  are  the  TremandreiSt  Stack- 
housiaceay  Stylidea,  QoodeniacecB,  Casuarinea,  Philhydrea. 

Like  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  its  own  characteristic  flora :  72  per 
I  cent,  of  its  species  are  endemic,  21  per  cent,  are  found  also  in  Australia, 

I  and  7  per  cent,  are  sub-antarctic.    The  forests  are  often  mixed  in  their 

I  growths,  with  pines  of  various  kinds  generally  predominating,  the  finest 

tree  being  the  kauri  pine  (AgcUhis  austrdlis).    Tawa  (BeilschnUedia  tawa) 
I  and  totara  {Podocarpus  totara)  also  flourish.    In  the  Middle  Island  several 

species  of  beech  (Notho/agus)  are  found,  particularly  on  the  higher  levels. 
In  the  forest  areas  there  is  dense  undergrowth.  In  the  meadows  the 
tussock  form  is  characteristic  of  various  grasses  and  sedges.  The  shrub- 
form  and  the  iris-like  form  also  help  to  make  up  the  fecies.  The  scrub  in 
made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  manuka,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  o>ur 
Leptospermum  scoparium.  Biirsaria  spinosa  is  common  here  as  in  the  rest 
of  Australia,  this  shrub  being  universal  throughout  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.     Pittosporum  is  native  to  New  Zealand. 

(d)  Alpine  Vegetation,  The  Australian  continent  is  not  remarkably  irregular  in 
physical  elevation,  the  highest  elevation  being  only  7000  feet  above  sea  level, 
while  a  great  deal  of  the  land  surface  stretches  for  many  miles  in  extensive 
plains,  offering  no  kind  of  relief  to  the  eye.  In  these  circumstances  little 
characteristic  alpine  flora  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  none  in  Western 
Australia,  the  vegetation  on  heights  and  plains  having  the  same  physiognomy. 
In  Eiastem  and  South-eastern  Australia  and  New  Zealand  only  the  highest 
points  of  the  mountains  bear  alpine  flora.  The  transition  from  the  forest 
to  the  alpine  region  is  gradual,  considerable  overlapping  of  alpine  and  low- 
land flora  being  noticeable,  and  differentiation  of  alpine  types  is  less  marked 
than  usual.  Numerous  bushes  grow  on  these  transition  areas.  Endemic 
conifers  are  wanting  in  the  Australian  Alps ;  but  on  many  mountains  which 
attain  a  height  of  5000  feet,  the  flowering  plants  display  rich  and  varied 
colours. 

(ii.)  Exotics.  While  Australia  has  made  large  and  flourishing  additions  to  the  forest 
flora  of  many  countries,  a  large  number  of  exotics  have  been  successfully  introduced  here, 
furnishing  a  welcome  variation  to  the  sombre  landscape  presented  by  the  prevailing 
eucalypts.  With  practically  no  cereals  of  value  as  food  for  man  and  with  few  fodder 
plants,  and  these  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  Australia 
offered  were  indeed  small.  Now,  however,  her  fields  are  sown  with  introduced  grains  and 
grasses,  and  yield  abundantly.     But  alien  weeds  have  come  in  too.     Native  pestjs  arc  few 
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in  number,   but  some  of  the  mo6t  aggressiye  weeds  have  intraded  themselves,  to  the 
•detriment  of  the  native  flora. 

(iii.)  Fersiatence  of  Types.  Though  there  is  every  probability  that  individual  varieties 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  various  terrestrial  convulsions  that  have  altered  the  land  sur- 
face of  this  part  of  the  globe,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Nature,  *'  so  careful 
of  the  type,  *.'  has  not  sufEered  the  eradication  of  representative  forms.  Nor  has  the  hand 
of  man,  careless,  in  the  strenuous  days  of  early  colonisation,  in  conserving  the  orii^inal 
vegetation,  stamped  out  any  of  the  indigenous  species.  That  many  places  have  boon  set 
aside  fo^r  the  preservation,  as  virgin  country,  of  areas  where  the  plant  covering  is  yet  un- 
distiirbed,  attests  a  desire  to  render  to  botanic  science  that  assistance  which  .only  forms 
belonging  to  an  early  stage  of  vegetation,  such  as  the  Australian,  can  afford. 

3.  Natural  Orders  of  Plants  Represented  In  Australia.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  natural  orders  of  plants  represented  in  Australia  : — 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONS. 


Sub-Class  i.— PoLYPETALiE. 


1.  Banunculaceie 

2.  Dilleniacese 

3.  Magnoliacese 

4.  Anonacese 

5.  Menispermaoese 
61  Nyniphaeaoeie 
1,  Papaveraceee 
8..  CruoifersB 

9.  Capparideae 

10.  Violarieaj    .   . 

11.  Bixineae 
Id.  Pittosporero 
18.  TremandreaB 

14.  PolygalesB 

15.  Frankeniaceae 

16.  CaryophyUeoB 

17.  ,PortulaceaB 


63.  Stylideae 

64.  Goodenovie«e 

65.  Campanulaceee 

66.  Ericaceae 

67.  Epacrideae 

68.  Plumbagineae 

69.  Primulaceae 

70.  Myrsineae 
.71.  Sapotaceae 

72.  Ebenaceae 

73.  Styracaceae 

74.  Jasmineoe 

75.  Apocyneae 

76.  Asclepiadeae 


18.  Elatineae 

19.  Hyperioineae 

20.  Guttiferae 

21.  Malvaceae 

22.  Sterculiaceae 

23.  Tiliaceae 

24.  Lineae 

25.  Malpighiaoeae 

26.  Zygophyllaceee 

27.  Geraniaceaj 

28.  Rutacese 

29.  Simarubae 

30.  Burseraoeae 

31.  Meliaceae 

32.  OlacinesB 

33.  Ilicineae 


34.  Celastrineae 

35.  Stackhousieae 

36.  Bhamneae 

37.  Ampelideae 

38.  Sapindaceae 
89.  AnaoardiaoecB 

40.  Leguminosae 
Sub-Oroebb  : 

(1)  PapilionaceiK 
(ii)  Co^alpineae 
(iii)  Mimosse 

41.  Bosacese 

42.  SaxifrageaB 

43.  Crassulaceae 

44.  Droseraceae 

45.  Halorageae 

46.  Bhizophoreae 


Sub-Class  u.— Monopetal^. 


77.  Loganiacete 

78.  Gentiancffi 

79.  HydrophyUaceae 

80.  Boragineae 

81.  Convolvulaceae 

82.  Solaneae 

88.  Scrophularineae 

84.  Lentibularieae 

85.  Orobanohaceae 

86.  Gesneraceae 

87.  Bignoniaceae 

88.  Acanthaceae 

89.  Pedalineae 

90.  Myoporineae 


91.  Selagineae 

92.  Verbenaceae 

93.  Labiate 

94.  Plantagineae 

95.  Phytolaccaceae 

96.  Chenopodiaceae 

97.  Amarantaceae 

98.  Paronychiaceae 

99.  Polygonaceae 

100.  Nyctagineae 

101.  Myristicesp 

102.  Monimiaceae 

103.  Laurineae 

104.  Proteaceffi 


47.  Combretacea? 

48.  Myrtaceae 

49.  Melastomaceae 

50.  LythrarieaB 

51.  OnagrariesB 

52.  Samydaeeae 

53.  Passifloreae 

54.  Cucurbitaoeae 

55.  Ficoideae 

56.  Umbellifene 

57.  Araliaceae 

58.  Cornaceae 

59.  Loranthaceae 

60.  CaprifoliaceaB 

61.  Bubiaceae 

62.  Compositae 


105.  Thymeleae 

106.  Elaeagnaceae 

107.  Nepenthaceae 

108.  Euphorbiaceae 

109.  Urticeae 

110.  Casuarineae 

111.  Piperaceae 

112.  Aristolochiaoeae 

113.  Cupiliferae 

114.  Santalaceae 

115.  Balanophoreae 

116.  Coniferae 

117.  Cycadeae 


CLASS  n.— MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


118.  Hydrocharideae 

119.  Scitamineae 

120.  Orchideae 
121v  Burmanniaceae 
122i  Irideae 

123.  AmaryUideae 
i24 . .  Taecaceae 


125.  Dioscorideae 

126.  Boxburghiaceae 

127.  Liliaceae 

128.  Pontederaceae 

129.  Philydraoeae 

130.  Xyrideae 


131.  ConunellinaceaB     138.  Naiadete 


132.  Juncaceae 
138.  Palm» 

134.  Pandanaceae 

135.  Aroideae 

136.  Typhaceae 

137.  L^mnaceoe 


139.  Alismaceae 

140.  Eriocauleae 

141.  Centrolepide 

142.  Bestiaceae 

143.  Cyperaoeae 

144.  Gramineae 


•    ■  GLASS  m.—ACOTYLEDONS  (Non-flowering  Vegetation). 
145.  Lyido^^odiaceffi   |      146.  Marsileaoeae     |      147.  FiHces 
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§  8.  Climate  and  Meteorology  of  Aastralia.^ 

1.  General  DescriptiOD.— In  the  general  desoription  of  Australia,  §  4.1.  (i.),  it  ih 
pointed  out  that  a  considerable  portion  (0.580)  of  three  States  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth is  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,'  that  is  to  say,  within  the  States  of  Queensland, 
the  Northern  Territory  and  Western  Australia,  no  less  than  1,149,320'  square  milo8 
belong  to  the  tropical  zone,  and  1,020,720  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  whole  area  of  the 
Conmion wealth  within  the  temperate  zone,  however,  is.  1,825,261'  square  miles,  thus  the 
tropical  part  is  about  0.386,  or  about  five-thirteenths  of  the  whole,  or  the  "temperate** 
region  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  '* tropical**  (more  accurately  1.509).  By  reason  of 
its  insular  geographical  position,  and  the  absence  of  striking  physical  features,  Australia 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  subject  to  extremes  of  weather  than  are  regions  of  similar  area  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  latitude  for  latitude  Australia  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
temperate. 

The  altitudes  of  the  surface  of  Australia  range  up  to  a  little  o^er  7800  feet;  henoe  its 
climate  embraces  a  great  many  features,  from  the  characteristically  tropical  to  what  is 
essentially  alpine,  a  ^t  indicated  in  some  measure  by  the  name  given  to  the  southeni 
portion  of  the  Great  Dividing  Bange,  Australian  Alps. 

While  on  the  coast  the  rain&ill  is  often  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  in 
some  portions  of  the  interior  the  rainfall  is  very  limited,  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  The 
distribution  of  forest,  as  might  be  expected,  and  its  climatic  influence,  is  consequently 
very  variable.  In  the  interior  there  are  on  the  one  hand  fine  belts  of  trees,  on  the  other 
there  are  large  areas  which  are  treeless,  and  where  the  air  is  hot  and  parched  in  summer. 
Again,  on  the  coast,  even  as  far  south  as  latitude  35**,  the  vegetation  is  tropical  in  its 
luxiiriousness  and  also  somewhat  so  in  character.  Climatologically,  therefore,  Australia 
may  be  said  to  present  a  great  variety  of  features.  The  various  dimatological  character- 
istics will  be  referred  to  in  detail. 

2.  Meteorological  DlYlslons  of  Aostralla.— The  Commonwealth  Meteorologist  has 
divided  Australia,  for  dimatological  and  meteorological  purposes,  into  five  divisions. 
The  boundaries  between  these  may  be  thus  defined: — (a)  between  divisions  I.  and 
n.,  the  boundary  between  South  and  West  Australia,  viz.,  the  129th  meridian 
of  east  longitude;  (b)  between  divisions  II.  and  III.,  starting  at  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  along  the  Norman  River  to  Normanton,  thence  a  straight  line  to 
Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling  River,  New  South  Wales;  (c)  between  divisions  II.  and  IV., 
from  Wilcannia  along  the  Darling  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Murray ;  (d)  between 
divisions  n.  and  V.,  from  the  junction  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  Rivers,  along  the 
latter  to  Encounter  Bay ;  {e)  between  divisions  III.  and  IV.,  starting  at  Wilcannia,  along 
the  Darling,  Barwon,  and  Dumaresq  Rivers  to  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  along  that 
range  and  along  the  watershed  between  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers  to  Evans 
Head  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia;  (/)  between  divisions  FV.  and  V.,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Darling  and  Murray  Rivers  along  the  latter  to  its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee, 
along  the  Murrumbidgee  to  the  Tumut  River,  and  along  the  Tumut  River  to  Tumut. 
thence  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Howe;  {g)  division  V.  includes  Tasmania. 

The  populations  included  within  these  boundaries  on  80th  June,  1907,  may  ho  taken 
approximately  as  follows : — 

Division  I.  II.  III.  rV.  V. 

Population  260,000         481,000         537,000         1,369,000         1,611,000 


1.  The  meteorolofdcal  data  and  statistics,  and  the  information,  itenerally  for  this  article.  &tv 
famished  by  H.  A.  Hunt,  Esquire,  F.B.M.S.,  Commonwealth  Meteoiolotjist. 

3.  In  the  article  "Australia"  in  the  Enoyolopiedla  Britannica^  Vol.  XXX..  p.  796,  this  anm.  !-< 
aiven  as  1445,000  square  miles. 

3.  Given  as  13^.700  square  miles  In  the  work  above  quoted,  where,  however,  the  statisticH  a»  t- 
said  "  to  refer  only  to  the  continental  States  of  the  Federation,  not  to  Tasmania  " 
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In  these  diyisions  the  order  in  which  the  capitals  oooor  is  as  follows:— (i.)  Perth, 
(ii.)  Adelaide,  (iii.)  Brisbane,  (iy.)  Sydney,  (y.)  Melboome,  (vi.)  Hobart,  and  for  that 
reason  the  climatological  and  meteorological  statistics  will  be  set  forth  in  the  indicated 
order  in  this  publication. 

(i.)  Speci<U  Climatological  StaHons.  The  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  altitudes  of 
tipecial  stations,  the  climatological  features  of  which  are  graphically  represented 
hereinafter,  are  as  follows : — 

SPECIAL  CLIMATOLOGICAL  STATIONS. 


Height 

above 

Sea 

Latitode. 

Longitade. 

Height 

Latitude. 

Longitiide. 

IiooaUty. 

LooaUty. 

Sea 

Leyel. 

8. 

E. 

LeveL 

S. 

E. 

Feet. 

deg.  min. 

Feet. 

deg.  min. 

deg.   min. 

Melbourne 

91^ 

87     60 

144    69 

Port  Darwin  ... 

97 

12    28 

180    61 

Sydney 

144 

88    61 

161     18 

Daly  Waters  ... 

700 

16     16 

188    2S 

Brisbane 

187 

27     28 

168    20 

Alice  Springs  ... 

1926 

28    88 

188     37 

Adelaide 

Ul 

34     67 

188    86 

Dubbo 

868 

82     18 

148     86 

Perth 

197 

81     67 

116    61 

Laverton 

1680 

28    40 

122     23 

Hobart 

160 

42    62 

147     22 

Coolgardie      ... 

1402 

80    67 

121     10 

8.  Temperatures. — In  respect  of  Australian  temperatures  generally  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  isotherm  for  70*  Fahrenheit  extends  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as 
fobr  south  as  latitude  88",  while  in  Australia  it  reaches  only  as  far  south  as  latitude  80^, 
thus  shewing  that,  on  the  whole,  Australia  has  a  more  temperate  climate  when  compared 
latitude  for  latitude  with  places  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  comparison  is  even  more  favourable  when  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  included 
in  the  comparison,  for  in  the  United  States  the  70°  isotherm  extends  in  several  of  the 
western  States  as  far  north  as  latitude  41**.  In  Europe  the  same  isotherm  reaches  almost 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Spain,  passing,  however,  afterwards  along  the  northern  shores 
of  Africa  till  it  reaches  the  Bed  Sea,  when  it  bends  northward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  till  it  reaches  Syria.  In  Asia  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  area  south 
of  latitude  40"*  N.  has  a  higher  isothermal  value  than  70". 

The  extreme  range  of  shade  temperatures  in  summer  and  winter  in  a  very  large  part 
of  Australia  amounts  to  probably  only  81°.  In  Siberia,  in  Asia,  the  similar  range  is  no 
less  than  171°,  and  in  North  America  168°,  or  say  nearly  double  of  the  Australian  range. 

Along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  the  temperatures  are  very 
equable.  At  Port  Darwin,  for  example,  the  difierence  in  the  means  for  the  hottest  and 
cdldest  months  is  only  9.4°,  and  the  extreme  readings  for  the  year,  that  is,  the  highest 
Ttift-rimiim  in  the  hottest  month  and  the  lowest  reading  in  the  coldest  month,  shews  a 
difierenoe  of  under  i(f. 

Coming  southward  the  extreme  range  of  temperatiire  increases  gradually  on  the 
coast,  and  in  a  more  pronounced  way  inland. 

The  detailed  temperature  results  for  the  several  capitals  of  the  States  of  Australia 
are  shewn  on  the  Climatological  Tables  hereinafter.  It  will  suffice  here  to  briefly  refer 
to  special  features. 

(i.)  Perth.  Meteorological  observations  were  taken  in  the  Perth  Botanical  Gardens 
as  far  back  as  1876,  but  since  the  conditions  surrounding  the  instruments  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  station  relative  to  Perth  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  the  more 
exact  climate  history  of  Perth  did  not  properly  commence  until  1897.  when  the  present 
Observatory  was  established.  During  the  period  1897  to  1906,  the  mean  annual  shade 
temperature  of  Perth  was  64**,  about  a  degree  higher  than  that  for  Sydney  and  Adelaide, 
over  T  higher  than  that  for  Melbourne,  and  l(f  above  that  for  Hobart,  but,  on  the  other 
handi  4°  below  that  for  Brisbane.  The  average  temperature  for  the  month  of  January  is 
73.6%  and  for  July  M\ 
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The  extreme  mftTimnm  shade  record  of  107^  wm  registered  in  January,  1897,  and 
the  lowest  mrnimnm  shade  temperature  was  86.4^,  vis.,  in  July,  1906. 

(ii.)  Adelaide.  In  Adelaide  the  climate  is  drier  and  more  sunny  than  in  the  other 
ca^tals,  and,  consequently,  radiation  is  less  hindered.  The  extremes  of  heat  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  more  marked,  especially  in  the  summer  months.  The  mean  shade 
temperature  for  January  is  74.1'',  and  that  of  July  51.6°.  Records  of  the  temperature 
having  reached  lOCf  exist  for  each  of  the  six  siunmer  months  of  Octoher  to  March,  and 
of  having  exceeded  llCf  exist  for  each  of  those  months  with  the  exception  of  October. 
The  highest  record  of  shade  temperature  in  Adelaide  is  116.8,  registered  in  January, 
1858,  and  the  lowest  82.2° ;  a  range  of  84.1°.  The  freezing  point,  although  closely 
i^roached,  has  never  actually  been  reached  by  the  shade  temperature  thermometers, 
notwithstanding  the  ia^  that  records  have  been  kept  for  50  years.  Frosts  have,  however, 
occurred  on  the  grass  (four  feet  below  the  shade  thermometers)  at  various  times  between 
the  beginning  of  April  and  the  end  of  November. 

(iii.)  Brisbane.  In  Brisbane  the  monthly  mean  shade  temperature  ranges  from  77.8° 
in  January  to  58.0°  in  July,  a  difierenoe  of  19.3°.  The  extremes  have  varied  from  106.9^ 
in  January  to  86.1°  in  July,  viz.,  through  a  range  of  72.8". 

(iv.i  Sydney,  In  Sydney  the  highest  monthly  mean  is  71.5°.  recorded  in  January, 
while  the  lowest,  again  in  July,  is  52.8°.  giving  a  range  of  19.2^. 

The  extremes  of  shade  temperature  recorded  at  Sydney  over  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century  are  106.5°  in  January,  1896.  and  85.9°  in  July.  1890,  i.e.,  a  range  of  72.4"*. 

(v.)  MeUxmme.  In  Melbourne,  the  January  mean  shade  temperature  averages  66.2°. 
and  that  of  July  47.7",  the  highest  reading  ever  recorded  being  111.2°  in  January.  1862. 
and  the  lowest.  27.0°  in  July.  1869. 

(vi.)  Hobart.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  hottest  month  at  Hobart  is  68.2°.  and 
that  of  the  coldest  89.4° ;  the  highest  reading  ever  recorded  being  105.0^  in  January, 
1900.  and  the  lowest  27.7°,  nearly  a  degree  higher  than  the  lowest  experienced  in 
Melbourne. 

(vii.)  Hottest  and  Coldest  Parts,  A  comparison  of  the  temperatures  recorded  at 
coast  and  inland  stations  shews  that,  in  Australia  as  in  other  continents,  the  range 
increases  with  increasing  distance  from  the  coast. 

In  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  during  exceptionally  dry  summers,  the  temperature 
occasionally  reaches  or  exceeds  120**  in  the  shade,  and  during  the  dry  vnnters  the  major 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  tropics  is  subject  to  ground  frosts.  An  exact 
knowledge  of  temperature  disposition  cannot  be  determined  until  the  interior  becomes 
more  settled,  but  from  data  procurable,  it  would  appear  that  the  hottest  area  of  the 
Continent  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Western  Australia,  about  the  Marble  Bar 
and  Nullagine  goldfields,  where  the  maximum  shade  temperature  during  the  sunmier 
sametimes  exceeds  100^  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  continuously.  The  coldest  part  of  the 
Ocnnmonwealth  is  the  extreme  south-east  of  New  South  Wales  and  extreme  east  of 
Victoria,  namely,  the  region  of  the  Australian  Alps.  Here  the  temperature  seldom,  if 
ever,  reaches  100",  even  in  the  hottest  of  seasons. 

In  Tas7nania  also,  although  occasionally  hot  winds  may  cross  the  Straits  and  cause 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  100"  or  so  in  the  low-lying  parts,  yet  the  island  as  a  whole 
enjoys  a  most  moderate  and  equable  range  of  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

(viii).  Monthly  Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperature^  The  mean  monthly 
TnaTiTOTiTTi  and  minimum  temperatures  can  be  best  shewn  by  means  of  graphs,  which 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  fluctuation  for  each  for  the  entire  year.  In  the  diagram 
(<m  page  129)  for  nine  representative  places  in  Australia,  the  upper  heavy  curves  shew  the 
mean  maximum,  the  lower  heavy  curves,  the  mean  minimum  temperatures  based  upon 
daily  observations.  On  the  same  diagram  the  thin  curves  shew  the  relative  humidities 
{see  next  section). 
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4.  Relative  Hnmldlty. — Next  after  t^nperatore  the  degree  of  humidity  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  great  importance  as  an  element  of  olimate ;  and  the  characteristic  dififorenoes 
of  relative  humidity  between  the  various  capitals  of  Australia  call  for  special  remark.  For 
nine  representative  places  the  variations  of  humidity  are  shewn  on  the  preceding  graph, 
which  gives  results  based  upon  daily  observations  of  the  greatest  and  least  humidity. 
Hitherto  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  many  parts  of  Australia  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  observations  for  a  continuous  period  of  any  length.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  refer  to  the  records  of  humidity  at  first  order  stations  only, 
where  the  results  are  thoroughly  reliable.  Throughout  the  degree  of  humidity  given 
will  be  what  is  known  as  relative  humidity ^  that  is,  the  percentage  of  aqueous  vapour 
actually  existing  to  the  total  possible  if  the  atmosphere  were  saturated. 

(i.)  Perth.  At  Perth  the  mean  annual  humidity  is  63 ;  the  greatest  monthly 
mean  is  94,  and  is  in  Jvme,  and  the  lowest  37,  in  February. 

(ii.)  Adelaide.  At  Adelaide  the  mean  annual  humidity  is  only  56;  the  mean 
monthly  humidity  has  been  as  low  as  35  in  January,  and  as  high  as  84  in  June. 

(iii.)  Brisbane.  In  Brisbane  the  mean  annual  humidity  is  68.2;  the  lowest  recorded 
is  47,  and  is  in  September,  and  the  highest  85  in  the  months  of  March  and  May. 

(iv.)  Sydney,  In  Sydney  the  mean  annual  humidity  is  73.2 ;  the  g^reatest 
monthly  average,  which  occurred  in  May,  1889,  the  wettest  month  on  record  during  the 
last  forty  years,  was  89.7,  while  the  lowest  monthly  mean,  55.4,  occurred  in  the  month 
of  October,  1867. 

(v.)  Melbourne.  The  mean  annual  humidity  in  Melbourne  is  72  ;  the  greateat 
monthly  average  88,  in  June  and  July,  and  the  lowest  54,  in  February. 

(vi.)  Hobart.  Hobart's  mean  annual  humidity  is  74,  the  highest  92,  and  the 
lowest  56. 

From  the  above  results  it  is  seen  that,  in  respect  of  relative  hiunidity,  Hobart  ha» 
the  first  place,  while  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Perth  and  Adelaide  follow  in  the 
order  stated,  Adelaide  being  the  driest.  The  graphs  on  page  129  shew  the  annual 
variations  in  humidity.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  humidity  is  ordinarily  but 
not  invariably  great  when  the  temperature  is  low. 

5.  Eyaporatlon. — The  rate  and  quantity  of  evaporation  in  any  territory  is  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  temperature,  and  atmospheric  humidity,  pressure  and  movement.  In 
Australia  the  question  is  of  perhaps  more  than  ordinary  importance ;  since  in  its  drier 
regions  water  has  often  to  be  conserved  in  **  tanks  ^^  and  dams.  The  magnitude  of  the 
economic  loss  by  evaporation  will  be  appreciated  horn  the  following  records,  which  have 
been  obtained  from  either  jacketted  tanks  sunk  into  the  ground,  or  from  jacketted  yeaeels 
exposed  on  the  sur&M^. 

The  average  total  evaporation  at  Sydney  is  37.42  inches  ;  at  Melbourne,  38.33  inches: 
at  Adelaide,  54.97  inches;  and  at  Perth,  65.70  inches,  these  results  being  based 
respectively  upon  46,  35,  37  and  9  years*  observations.  For  Brisbane  the  result  is  86.64 
inches,  based  upon  4  years'  observations  only,  and  determined  by  means  of  a  Piohe*s 
tube  evaporimeter. 

In  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  the  annual  evaporation  is  as  high  as  84  inches^ 
at  Ck>olgardie,  Western  Australia,  it  was  85  inches  in  1906,  and  at  Laverton  in  the  same 
year,  140.8  inches,  or  nearly  12  feet. 

(i.)  Monthly  Evaporation  Curves.  The  curves  shewing  the  mean  monthly  evapor- 
ation in  various  parts  of  the  Ck>nmionwealth  will  disclose  how  characteristically  difierent 
are  the  amounts  for  the  several  months  in  different  localities.  The  evaporation  for 
characteristic  places  is  sh«wn  on  diagram  shewing  also  rainfalls  (see  page  130). 

(ii.)  In  the  interior  of  Australia  the  possible  evaporation  is  often  greater  than  the 
actual  rainfall.  Since,  therefore,  the  loss  by  evaporation  depends  largely  on  the  exposecT 
area,  tanks  and  dams  so  designed  that  the  surface  shall  be  a  minimum  are  advantageouH. 
Similarly,  the  more  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  winds,  by  meanK 


1.    In  Australia  artlflcial  storage  ponds  or  reservoirs  are  called  "tanks." 
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of  suHabje  tree  planting,  the  less  will  be  the  loes  by  evaporation :   these  matters  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  concern  in  the  drier  districts  of  Australia. 

6.  Rainfall. — As  even  a  casual  reference  to  climatological  maps,  indicating  the  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall  and  prevailing  direction  of  wind,  would  clearly  shew,  the  rainfall  of 
any  region  is  determined  mainly  by  the  direction  and  route  of  the  prevailing  winds,  by 
the  varying  temperatures  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  they  blow,  and  by  the 
physipgraphicul  features  generally. 

Australia  lies  within  the  zone  of  the  south-east  and  westerly  trade  winds.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  south-cast  trade  strikes  the  eastern  shores  at  abou^  30"  south 
latitude.  Hence  we  find  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  heaviest  rains  of  the 
Australian  continent  are  precipitated  along  the  Pacific  slopes  to  the  north  of  that 
latitude,  the  varying  quantities  being  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  dififeroncos  in 
elevation  of  the  shores  and  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  upon  which  the  rain-laden  winds 
blow,  from  the  New  South  Wales  northern  border  to  Thursday  Island.  The  converse 
effect  is  exemplified  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia  from  the  summer 
south-east  trade  winds.  Here  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent  instead  of  from  the  ocean,  Result  in  the  lightest  coastal  rain  in  Australia. 

The  westerly  trade  winds,  which  skirt  the  southern  shores,  are  responsible  for  the 
very  reliable,  although  generally  light,  rains  enjoyed  by  the  south-western  portion  of 
Western  Australia,  by  the  south-eastern  agricultural  areas  of  South  Australia,  by  a  great 
part  of  Victoria,  and  by  the  whole  of  Tasmania. 

(L.)  Factors  determinitig  Distribution  mtd  Intensity  of  Rainfall.  The  distribution 
and  intensity  of  rainfall  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the 
areas  already  mentioned,  are  governed  by  the  seasonal  peculiarities  of  three  distinct 
atmospheric  control  systems,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  anti- 
cyclonic  stream.  This  stream,  which  girdles  the  earth  and  embraces  approximately  the 
region  between  IS''  and  4"  south  latitude,  breaks  up  into  vast  ellipticaUy-shapod  l)odie8  of 
circulating  atmosphere,  measuring  frequently  3000  miles  in  their  major  and  200')  miles 
in  their  minor  axes.  In  passing  over  Australia  from  west  to  east,  these  great  bodies  of 
circulating  air  cause  moist-laden  winds  to  sweep  across  the  continent  from  the  surround- 
ing oceans.  The  front-circulation  brings  in  winds  from  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the 
rear-circulation  those  from  the  equatorial  seas. 

The  rain-invoking  agent  second  in  order  of  importance  because  of  its  reliability  is 
the  well-known  "V-shaped  depression."  The  sphere  of  operation  of  this  latter  disturb- 
ance is  ordinarily  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  although  occasionally  it  may 
extend  its  influence  to  tropical  latitudes.  The  western  half  of  this  type  of  disturbance, 
with  a  southerly  wind  circulation,  is  the  portion  from  which  rain  is  most  frequently  to 
be  expected,  but  occasionally  good  falls  of  rain,  attended  with  electrical  manifestations, 
are  liberated  from  the  warm  easterly  portion. 

The  third  agent  associated  with  the  production  of  rain  is  the  tropical  depression 
more  popularly  known  as  the  "monsoonal  depression.*'  This  disturbance  maybe  in 
active  evidence  for  a  succession  of  seasons,  and  then  be  conspicuously  absent  for  a 
number  of  years,  thus  raising  the  question  whether,  after  all,  it  can  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  a  distinctive  feature  of  Australian  meteorology. 

When  these  disturbances  are  actively  operative  in  the  production  of  rain  the  effect 
on  the  country  generally,  and  the  economic  results  for  the  succeeding  season,  are  very 
-pfonounced.  The  interior  of  the  continent  becomes  transform^.  The  plains,  which 
ordinarily  have  so  profound  an  effect  on  the  heat  winds  of  the  summer,  are  deluged  with 
rain,  and  respond  immediately  with  an  astonishingly  luxurious  growth  of  grass  and 
herbage.  The  air  is  both  tempered  in  heat  and  loses  its  dryness  for  considerable  periods 
after  their  visitations. 

The  distribution  of  rain  for  monsoonal  disturbances  is,  however,  very  capricious  in 
comparison  with  that  precipitated  by  the  southern  "depressions."  Diu*ing  some  seasons 
the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  will  benefit  to  a  fairly  uniform  degree,  at 
another  time  some  special  region  will  be  favoured.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
peculiarity  occurred  in  1902,  for  when  monsoonal  rains  were  copiously  fallingover  the 
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major  portion  of  Western  Australia,  the  eastern  half  of  the  oontinent  was  snifepng  from 
severe  drought  conditions. 

Daring  other  seasons  tongue-shaped  regions  extending  southwards  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continent  will  be  particularly  favoured  in  regard  to  rain.  These  regions  may 
extend  to  the  interior  of  Western  Australia,  and  simultaneously  others  may  occur  in  the 
Central  Territory,  in  Western  Queensland,  and  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  different  parts  of  the  continent  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
forms  of  atmospheric  disturbances  for  what  may  be  called  their  fundamental  rains,  and 
since  there  is  a  seasonal  tendency  for  a  particular  class  of  storms  to  predominate,  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  year  passes  with  a  good  rain  being  universally  enjoyed.  Again  the 
condition  of  drought  can  hardly  affect  the  whole  of  the  continent  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  same  time  a  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  condition  in  one  part  of  the  continent 
ordinarily  implies  drought  conditions  in  another,  or  vice-versa.  Thus  in  New  South 
Wales,  monsoonal  rains,  so  beneficial  to  its  north-western  districts,  rarely  extend  during 
the  same  season  to  coastal  areas,  or  to  Southern  Riverina.  For  this  reason,  it  may 
happen  occasionally  that  sheep  may  with  advantage,  be  sent  500  or  600  miles  from 
the  coast  for  feed  and  water.  Should  the  southern  or  antarctic  low-pressures  be  the 
predominating  influence,  the  country  to  the  south  \>f  the  Murrumbidgee  River  is  benefit- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

Qood  coastal  season  ordinarily  depends  upon  an  anticydonic  control ;  when  such 
exists,  the  country  west  of  the  tablelands  usually  wants  water. 

A  good  season  for  Australia  as  a  whole  is  dependent  upon  many  circumstances.  Not 
only  must  the  main  rain-giving  storms  be  well  represented,  but  other  favourable  con- 
ditions must  also  coexist.  The  general  rate  of  translation  of  the  atmosphere  across  the 
continent  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance.  Another  is  the  latitude  the  oyclcnes  and 
anticyclones  are  moving  in,  and.  further,  the  daily  or  periodic  surgings  of  high  and  low 
pressures  to  and  from  the  equator  is  also  a  ^tor  of  considerable  moment. 

(ii.)  Time  of  Rain/all.  Monsoonal  rains  affect  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
in  December  or  January,  and  may  continue  with  diminishing  energy  for  nearly  six 
months  of  the  year.  As  they  penetrate  into  higher  latitudes  the  period  of  action  m 
delayed,  but  is  not  shortened,  though  the  quantities  of  the  fall  materially  lessen. 
Antarctic  rains  are  experienced  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  the  resultant 
quantities  being  reliable  and  consistently  regular.  The  heaviest  totals  from  this  souroe 
are  precipitated  on  the  west  coast  of  Tasmania.  Thus  at  Queenstown  the  total  for  one 
year  exceeded  140  inches,  and  even  the  average  is  127.81  inches. 

Anticydonic  rains  occur  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  more  markedly  from  March  to 
September.  They  benefit  particularly  the  southern  area  of  the  continent  and  are  responsible 
for  many  of  the  heaviest  rainfedls  and  floods  on  the  coastal  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

(iii.)  Wetteet  and  Driest  Regions.  The  wettest  place  in  Australia  is  Gteraldton,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Queensland,  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  no  lees  than  145 
inches,  the  maximum  yearly  total  being  211.24  inches  and  the  minimnm  69.87  inches. 
The  difference  of  range  between  these  extremes  is  141.87  inches. 

The  driest  known  part  of  the  continent  is  about  the  Lake  Eyre  district  in  South 
Australia  (the  only  part  of  the  continent  below  sea  level),  where  the  annual  average  is 
but  5  inches,  and  where  it  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  for  the  twelve  months. 

The  inland  districts  of  Western  Australia  have  until  recent  years  been  regarded  as  the 
driest  part  of  Australia,  but  authentic  observations  taken  during  the  past  decade  at 
settled  districts  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  that  State  shew  that  the  annual  average  is 
from  10  and  12  inches. 

(iv.)  Quantities  and  distribution  of  Rainfall  generally.  The  departure  from  the 
normal  rainfall  increases  greatly  and  progressively  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continent,  and  similarly  also  at  all  parts  of  the  continent,  subject  to 
capricious  monsoonal  rains,  as  the  comparisons  hereunder  will  shew.  The  general  distri- 
bution is  best  seen  from  the  map  on  page  182,  shewing  the  areas  subject  to  average 
annual  rainfalls  lying  between  certain  limits.  The  areas  so  defined  are  shewn  in  the 
following  table : — 
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AverMe  Annual 
B^nfall. 

K.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
laod. 

South 
Aufl. 

Northern 
Terrify. 

Western 
Aus. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Under  10  inches 
10—20     „ 
20—80     „ 
80— 40     ,. 

Over  40 

8qr.  mil. 
81,144 

116,868 
77,910 
20,414 
14,641 

sqr.mlfl. 

nil. 

86,800 

27,900 

18.770 

4,914 

sqr.mlfl. 
136,600 
266,800 
178,400 
68,700 
47,600 

806,668 

67,936 

13,908 

1,198 

866 

flqr.mlfl.  sqr.  mis. 

6,800  406,800 

213,430  400,720 

96,790  113,700 
120,600    39,100 

86,600    14,100 

sqr.mls. 
nil. 
nil. 
11,896 
6,896 
9,424 

sqr.mlfl. 
988,007 

1,080,048 
616,008 
264,178 
177,346 

Total  area   ... 

810.872 

87,884 

670,600 

380,070 

628,620 

976.920 

26,216 

2,974,681 

Referring  first  to  the  southern  capitals  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  at  Melbourne 
from  authentic  records  is  26.31  inches;  the  maximum  36.42,  and  minimum  16.61 ;  the 
range  therefore  is  20.81  inches.  At  Adelaide  the  average  determined  from  67  years* 
totals  is  20.89,  the  maximum  30.68,  the  minimum  13.86,  and  the  range  therefore  16.78 
inches.  At  Hobart  23.40  inches  is  the  average  annual  rainfall,  40.67  is  the  highest  total 
for  one  year,  18.43  is  the  lowest;  thus  27.24  inches  is  the  extreme  range.  The  average  for 
Perth  is  38.03  inches,  46.73  being  the  maximum  and  20.48  inches  the  minimnip  ;  the 
range  is  therefore  26.26  inches.  These  figures  appear  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  possible  explanation  that  records  have  there 
been  taken  only  since  1876,  whereas  the  records  at  the  other  cities  date  from  1840  or 
thereabouts. 

Continuing  the  comparison  of  rainfeU  figures,  Sydney*8  average  annual  total  is  48.80 
inches,  its  maximum  82.81  in  1860,  and  minimum  23.01  in  1888,  thus  the  range  is  67.80 
inches.  At  Brisbane  the  disparities  are  greater  still.  There  the  average  is  47.47  inches 
— a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  Sydney — the  annual  maximum  was  88.26  inches  in  1898, 
the  Twmimnm  16.17  inches  in  1902,  and  the  range  therefore  62.09  inches. 

In  order  to  shew  how. the  rainfall  is  distributed  throughout  the  year  in  various  partR 
of  the  continent,  the  figures  of  representative  towns  have  been  selected.  Port  Darwin, 
typical  of  the  Northern  Territory,  shews  that  in  that  region  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rainfall 
occurs  in  the  summer  months,  while  little  or  nothing  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  figures  of  Perth,  as  representing  the  south-western  part  of  the  Continent,  are  the  con- 
verse, for  while  the  summer  months  are  dry,  the  winter  ones  are  very  wet.  In  Melbourne 
and  Hobart  the  rain  is  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  twelve  months,  with  a 
maximum  in  October  in  the  former,  and  in  November  in  the  latter.  The  records  at 
Alice  Springs  and  Daly  Waters  indicate  that  in  the  central  parts  of  Australia  the  wettest 
months  are  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  Queensland,  as  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
the  heaviest  rains  fall  in  the  summer  months,  but  good  averages  are  also  maintained 
during  the  other  seasons. 

On  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  the  wettest, 
with  slight  excesses  in  April  and  July;  the  averages  during  the  last  six  months  are  fair 
and  moderately  uniform.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
continent,  principally  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts,  enjoys  an  annual  average  rain- 
fall of  from  20  to  60  inches,  the  remaining  three-fourths  receiving  generally  from  10  to  15 
inches. 

(v.)  Curves  of  Rainfall  attd  EvaporcUion.  The  relative  amounts  of  rainfall  and 
evaporation  at  different  times  through  the  year  are  best  seen  by  referring  to  the  graphs 
for  a  number  of  characteristic  places.  It  will  be  recognised  at  once  how  large  is  the 
evaporation,  when  water  is  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  wind,  etc. 

(vi.)  Tables  of  Rainfall.  The  table  of  rainfall  for  a  long  period  of  years  for  each  of 
the  various  Australian  capitals,  affords  information  as  to  the  variability  of  the  fall  iu 
saocessive  years,  and  the  list  of  the  more  remarkable  falls  furnishes  information  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  on  particular  occasions.  ^^  , 
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RAINFALL   AT   THE   AUSTRALIAN   CAPITALS. 


Year. 


1840 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

1850 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1860 

2 
3 
4 


7 
8 
9 

1870 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1880 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1800 
1 
2 
3 
4 
o 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1900 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Mns. 

No.  of 

Yrs. 


Perth. 


Adelaide. 


28  73 
20.48 
39.72 
41.34 
31.79 
24.78 
35,68 
39.65 
31.96 
33.44 
28.90 
37.52 
27.83 
39.96 
46.73 
30.a3 
31.23 
40.12 
23.72 
33.01 
31.50 
27.25 
32.04 
31.96 
36.25 
35.84 
26.52 
35.45 
34.62 
.34.00 
31.51 


.d 

1 

^ 

< 

6 

55 

in. 

in. 

24.23 

99 

17.96 

93 

20.31 

122 

17.19 

104 

16.88 

136 

... 

18.83 

124 

26.89 

108 

27.61 

107 

19.74 

114 

25.44 

110 

... 

19.50 

83 

30.63 

128 

27.34 

118 

27.00 

127 

15.35 

105 

23.15 

124 

24.02 

118 

21.16 

107 

21.52 

107 

14.85 

95 

19.67 

119 

25.19 

129 

22.84 

114 

22.92 

131 

19.45 

109 

14.75 

96 

19.94 

115 

19.35 

106 

17.88 

103 

13.85 

110 

24  10 

132 

23.51 

122 

23.16 

130 

21.60 

114 

17.23 

127 

29.21 

157 

13.43 

110 

24.95 

135 

22.08 

112 

20.69 

1.30 

22.48 

142 

18.02 

1.35 

15.70 

134 

26.76 

161 

18.74 

1.38 

15.89 

i:i3 

mM 

14.42 

172 

25.70 

1&4 

14  55 

131 

26.60 

123 

25.78 

139 

14.01 

113 

21.53 

137 

21.49 

129 

20.78 

134 

21.28 

130 

34!20 

1517 

121 

15.42 

119 

20.75 

116 

18.84 

119 

21.68 

133 

18.01 

124 

16.02 

123 

25.47 

1.34 

20..S1 

117 

22.28 

131 

32!54 

26..51 

127 

83.03 

(.31) 

in. 


20.33 

(7  JT.) 


23.96 


20.23, 


20.33 


19.97 


20.69 


20.53 
20.89 
(67) 


^ 

§ 

fi 

o 

*- 

1 

o 
6 

55 

in. 

29.32 

49.31 

28.82 

.51.23 

63.21 

39.19 

31.43 

4S 

!59 

45 

LOO 

35.00 

54.63 

144 

69.44 

155 

28.27 

98 

68.82 

146 

47.00 

114 

24.11 

52 

61.18 

142 

61.04 

112 

35.98 

110 

54..39 

114 

79.06 

154 

45.45 

119 

49.22 

131 

62.02 

138 

38.71 

135 

67.03 

162 

.'>3.42 

130 

30.28 

119 

56  33 

134 

67.30 

157 

49.12 

134 

29.39 

117 

42.62 

121 

32.22 

114 

43.49 

136 

26.85 

112 

53.66 

152 

81.54 

238 

33.0S 

143 

49.36 

1.55 

73.02 

162 

41.68 

143 

64.97 

145 

88.26 

147 

44.02 

143 

59.11 

105 

44.97 

121 

42.53 

115 

60.60 

131 

37.35 

137 

34.41 

110 

38.48 

110 

16.17 

87 

49.27 

136 

33.23 

124 

:«.76 

108 

4i 

i.84 

1'25 

h 


41.79 
(7yr.) 


Sydney. 


Meujoubne. 


HOBABT. 


46.83 

(9  yi'.y 


54.63 


43.13 


58.00 


39.16 

47.47 
(57) 


4» 

3 

CO 

1 

O 

^H 

a 

O 

< 

d 

55 

in. 

58.52 

1.50 

76.31 

142 

48.82 

137 

62.78 

168 

70.67 

167 

62.03 

132 

43  83 

139 

42  80 

142 

50.17 

137 

21.48 

140 

44.88 

157 

3514 

142 

43.78 

145 

46.11 

130 

29.28 

1.36 

52.a5 

138 

43.31 

116 

50.96 

135 

39.60 

130 

42.06 

128 

82.81 

1862 

.58.36 

1.57 

23.98 

111 

47.08 

152 

69.12 

187 

36.29 

128 

36.81 

149 

59.68 

126 

43.05 

127 

48.19 

134 

64.22 

178 

52.27 

141 

37.12 

161 

73.40 

176 

63.60 

173 

46.25 

153 

45.69 

156 

59.66 

147 

49.77 

129 

63.19 

167 

29.51 

142 

41.09 

163 

42.28 

112 

46.92 

157 

44.04 

1.59 

39.91 

145 

:«.43 

152 

60.16 

189 

23.01 

132 

57.16 

186 

81.42 

184 

55.30 

200 

69.26 

189 

49.90 

2(J8 

38.22 

188 

31.86 

170 

42.40 

1.57 

42.52 

136 

43.17 

149 

55.90 

172 

66.54 

170 

40.10 

151 

43.07 

176 

:«.62 

169 

45.93 

155 

35.ffi 

144 

31.89 

159 

60.42 
(7yr.) 


41.88 


48.71 


53.35 


45.58 


.50.87 


44.28 
48.80 
(67) 


in. 
22.57 
30.18 
31.16 
21.54 
30.74 
23.03 
30.53 

30.18 
33.15 
44.25 
26.96 


28.21 
29.75 
28.90 
26.01 
21.82 
25.38 
29.16 
22.08 
36.42 
27.40 
15.94 
22.41 


25.79 

ia27 

24.58 

33.77 

30.17 

32.52 

25.60 

28.10 

32.87 

24.04 

24.10 

25.36 

19  28 

28.48 

24.08 

22.40 

23.71 

25.85 

26.94 

24.00 

32.39 

19.42 

•27.14 

24.20 

26.73 

24.69 

26.80 

22.60 

17.04 

25.16 

25.b5 

15.61 

28.87 

28.09 

27.45  I  113 

23.08  1 102 

28.43    130 

29.72    128 

25.64    129 

22.29  i  114 


I 


13.95 
23.60 
13.43 
26.25 
16.68 

27.24  !  21  96 

(7  yr.) 

14.46 


3361 
14.51 
17.98 
23.62 
14.53 
30.56 
18.25 
22.73 
17.14 
33.07 
23.31 
21.06 
28.19 
21.72 
40.67 
28.11 
23.07 
23..55 


Is 


n. 


in. 


25.65 


22.27 
18.08 
23.87 


'I 


19.91 
(6yr.) 


131 
152 
113 
129 
150 
142 


27.53 

18.25 

31.76 

23.43 

24.09 

29.25 

27.57 

23.63 

20.82 

29.76 

21.07 

25.05 

22.09 

30.30 

24.04 

21.55 

28.29 

24.42 

21.39 

24.21 

18.45 

30.80 

27.51 

23.25 

17.17 

27.46 

'27.39 

19.98 

'24.62 

20.87 

20.45 

20.40 

20.68 

19.13 

23.68 

21.90 

25.85 

22.40 

32.08 

25.60 

23.28 

96.35 

(63) 

21.38 


25  je 


24.22 


171 
176 

174 
151 
180 
173 

leo 

146 
161 
121 
135 
153 
164 
166 
136 
147 
150 
139 
139 
166 
155 


24.44 


23.70 


22.96 
23.38 


Digitized  by 
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(v.)  Remarkable  FcUU  of  Rain,    The  following  are  the  more  remarkable  falls  of  rain 
in  the  States  of  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  :— 

HEAVY  RAINFALLS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  UP  TO  1906  INCLUSIVE. 


Name  of  Town  or 
liooality. 


Albion  Park 
Albury 

Ahne  Dorrigo 
Anthony    ... 

i»  ••• 

Arnold  Grove 

»t  »» 

Araluen 

Billambil  ... 
Bowral 
Bowraville... 
Broger's  Creek 
Bnlli  Mountain 

ff  »» 

Burwood    . . . 
Camden     . . . 
Camden  Haven 
Canley  Vale 

»t  »f 

Castle  Hill 
Colombo  Lyttleton 
Condong    ... 

t»  ••• 

Cookville  ... 
Coramba  ... 
Cordeanx  River 


Cudgen 
Dapto  West 
Darkee*  Forest 
Dunheved... 
Eden 
Femmount 

Goorangoola 
Quy  Fawkes 
Heroynia 
Holy  Flat . 

Jamberoo 
Kareela 


Date. 


8  Feb..  1896 
14  „  1898 
22  Jan.,  1893 
28  Mar..  1887 
16  Jan.,  1890 
28  May,  1889 
20  Mar..  1892 
14  Feb..  1898 
16  Feb..  1898 
14  Mar.,  1894 

6  „  1893 
22  June.  1898 
14  Feb.,  „ 

19  Mar.,  1894 

13  Feb..  1898 
28  May.  1889 
11  July.  1904 
22  Jan.,  1896 
28  May.  1889 

20  Mar..  1892 
28  May.  1889 

6  Mar.,  1893 

27  „  1887 
16  Jan.,  1890 

1  Apr..  1892 

11  June,  1898 
26  Feb.,  1873 

8  „ 

14  Feb., 
31  Aug. 
16  Mar. 
14  Feb., 

8  „ 

28  May.  1889 
4  „   1875 

2  Feb.,  1890 
2  June,  1903 

9  Mar.,  1898 
2  June,  1908 

28  May,  1889 

12  Mar..  1887 
28  Feb.,  1892 
14  „  1898 
20  Oct.,  19021 


1890 
,1898 
,1906 
,1894 
,1898 

1895 


Amnt. 
ins. 


10.00 
10.70 
10.27 
17.14 
13.18 
11.13 
10.08 
10.51 
13.36 
12.94 
11.94 
11.60 
20.06 
10.46 
17.14 
11.76 
10.90 
12.23 
10.06 
10.86 
18.49 
12.17 
18.66 
11.60 
11.31 
10.83 
10.98 
11.61 
22.58 
10.31 
10.23 
12.06 
11.10 
12.40 
10.52 
10.36 
11.29 
10.34 
11.30 
11.86 
12.00 
12.24 
10.92 
11.78 


Name  of  Town  or 
Locality. 


Kempsey    ... 
Leconfield... 
Liverpool  ... 
Maitland  W. 
Major*8  Creek 
Mittagong... 
Morpeth    ..." 
Mount  Kembla 
Myra  Vale... 
Nambuoca  Heads 
Nepean  Tunnel 
Newcastle  ... 

,,  ... 

Nowra 
Parramatta 

,,  ... 

Port  Maoquarie 
Port  Stephens 
Prospect    . . . 
Raymond  Terrace 
Richmond... 
Robertson . . . 

Rooty  Hill... 
Rylstone    . . . 
Seven  Oaks 
Springwood 
Taree 
Terara 
Tomago     . . . 
Tongarra   . . . 
Tonga  rra  Farm 
Towamba  ... 
Tweed  Heads 

Trial  Bay... 
Wollongong 

Woolgoolga 
Yellow  Rock 
South  Head 

(near  Sydney) 


Date. 


10  Mar.,  1893 
9    .,         „ 

23  Feb.,  1874 

9  Mar.,  1893 

14  Feb.,  1898 

6  Mar..  1893 
9 

14  Feb.,  1898 

14  M 

3  Apr.,  1906 
14  Feb.,  1898 

19  Mar.,  1871 
9     „       1893 

11  July,  1904 
28  May.  1889 

20  Mar..  1892 
9  Nov..  1887 
9  Feb..  1889 

28  May,  1889 
28  Sep.,  1903 
28  May.  1889 
14  Feb.,  1898 

10  July,  1904 

27  May,  1889 
28 

22  June,  1898 

7  Mar..  1894 

28  Feb.,  1892 
20     „       1873 

9  Mar.,  1893 

9  July,  1904 
14  Feb.,  1898 

5  Mar..  1893 
14  Jan.,  1890 
14  Mar.,  1894 

9  „  1893 
26  Feb..  18T3 

5  Apr.,  1882 

11  June,  1893 
14  Feb.,  1898 

29  Apr..  1841 
16  Oct.,  1844 


Amnt. 


HEAVY    RAINFALLS   QUEENSLAND,    UP   TO   1896,    INCLUSIVE. 


Ayr 


Beenleigh  ... 
Bloomsbury 

Bowen 


20  Sep., 

1890 

14.68 

26  Mar. 

,1891 

10.19 

26  Jan. 

1896 

10.50 

21  ,. 

1887 

11.30 

14  Feb. 

1898 

17.40 

27  Jan. 

1896 

10.62 

13  Feb. 

,1893 

14.65 

20  Jan. 

1894 

11.11 

1 

Bowen  Park 
Brisbane  ... 
Bromby  Park  (Bowen) 

»»  »» 

Bulimna  (Brisbane)... 
Bimdaberg 
Burketown 
Bustard  Head 


16  Feb., 
21  Jan., 
14  Feb., 
20  Jan., 
16  Feb., 
31  Jan., 
16  „ 
18  Feb., 

Digitized  by 


1893 
1887 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1891 
1888 


10.34 
14.68 
10.39 
14.79 
12.32 
11.71 
21.62 
10.26 
10.00 
10.62 
12.30 
11.17 
11.14 
11.60 
11.94 
11.01 
10.76 
10.16 
12.37 
10.32 
12.18 
10.00 
10.60 
11.86 
10.26 
11.06 
10.56 
12.24 
12.67 
13.76 
11.10 
16.12 
20.00 
10.63 
11.40 
11.18 
11.00 
10.00 
10.88 
11.69 

20.12 
20.41 


10.88 
18.31 
13.28 
11.20 
10.40 
10.15 
13.58 
10.14 
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Name  of  Town  or 

Date. 

Amnt. 

Name  of  Town  or 

Date. 

Amnt. 

LooaUty. 

ins. 

LocaUty. 

ins. 

Bustard  Head 

80  Jan., 

1898 

11.85 

Lytton       

18  Mar.,  1892 

10.60 

Caboolture 

21     ., 

1887 

10.00 

.,            ...            ... 

16  Feb.,  1898 

11.74 

Cairns 

11  Feb.. 

1889 

14.74 

Mackay     

17    „      1888 

10.10 

... 

21  Apr., 

1889 

12.40 

,, 

16    „      1898 

10.46 

... 

5    „ 

1891 

14.08a 

Biaonade  MiU 

... 

19  Jan., 

1892 

10.56 

(Townsville)      ... 

28  Mar.,  1891 

10.61 

Caloundra... 

21     „ 

1887 

10.60 

i»                »? 

16    „      1898 

10.60 

Cape  Grafton 

6  Mar., 

1896 

18.87 

»»                " 

18  Jan.,  1894 

12.66 

CardweU 

18    „. 

1887 

10.16 

»»                »» 

17  Apr.,  1894 

14.36 

...            ••• 

80  Dec., 

1889 

12.00 

Marlborough 

17  Feb.,  1888 

14.24 

„ 

2  Jan., 

1890 

10.06 

i» 

29  Jan..  1896 

10.84 

... 

28  Mar., 

1890 

12.00 

Mein          

4  Apr.,  1896 

10.60 

Clire         Z 

26  Jan., 

1896 

15.80 

Mooloolah 

13  Mar.,  1892 

11.58 

CoUaroy     ... 

80    „ 

1896 

14.26 

,,            ...            ... 

2  Feb.,  1898 

29.11 

Cooran 

1  Feb.. 

1898 

13.62 

9  Jun.,  1898 

11.60 

,,            ...            ... 

9  Jun., 

1898 

10.12 

Mount  Perry 

24  Feb.,  1887 

10.00 

Cooroy 

9    ,. 

,^ 

13.60 

Mundoolun 

21  Jan.,  1887 

17.95 

Cressbrook 

16  Feb., 

1898 

10.66 

Mufigrave  ... 

6  Apr.,  1894 

18.71 

Crobamhurst 

Nanango   ... 

9  Jun.,  1898 

10.00 

(BlackaU  Range) 

81  Jan., 

1898 

10.78 

Nerang      ... 

16    „      1892 

12.86 

?t                *t 

2  Feb., 

1898 

86.71 

Netley(Rookhampton) 

29  Jan.,  1896 

11.77 

Crobamhurst 

9  Jun., 

1898 

18.81 

North  Pine 

21     „      1887 

11.60 

Cryna  (Beaudesert) ... 

21  Jan., 

1887 

14.00 

,, 

16  Feb.,  1893 

14.97 

Donaldson... 

27    „ 

1891 

11.29 

Palm  woods 

4      n 

12.80 

Dungeness 

16  Mar., 

1898 

22.17 

Pittsworth 

11  Mar.,  1890 

14.68 

... 

19  Jan., 

1894 

11.84 

Port  Dougla.s 

5    „      1887 

18.00 

, 

17  Apr., 

1894 

14.00 

»»         »j 

12  Feb.,  1888 

10.00 

Eddington(Cloncurry) 

23  Jan., 

1891 

10.88 

»»         »» 

20  Jan.,  1892 

11.60 

Emu  Park... 

81    ., 

1893 

10.00 

»♦         »» 

28  Feb.,  1894 

10.25 

Esk            

21     „ 

1887 

10.70 

»»         »» 

7  Apr.,  1894 

10.00 

Passifem   ... 

21     „ 

,, 

10.20 

Ravenswood 

24  Mar.,  1890 

17.00 

Geraldton  ... 

11  Feb., 

1889 

17.18 

,,            ...            ... 

27  Jan.,  1896 

10.62 

31  Dec., 

1889 

12.45 

Redcliffe    ... 

21     „      1887 

14.00 

... 

26  Jan., 

1892 

11.10 

,, 

16  Feb.,  1898 

17.85 

'', 

6  Apr., 

1894 

16.02 

Rockhampton 

17     „      1888 

10.82 

,, 

3  Mar., 

1896 

11.42 

,,                            ... 

29  Jan.,  1896 

10.68 

Gladstone... 

18  Feb., 

1888 

12.87 

Sandgate  ... 

21    „      1887 

10.60 

,, 

81  Jan., 

1893 

14.62 

,, 

16  Feb.,  1898 

14.08 

Glen  Bcoughton 

5  Apr., 

1894 

18.50 

St.  Helena... 

16    „ 

11.20 

Gold  Creek  Reservoir 

16  Feb., 

1898 

11.16 

St.    Helens  (Mackay) 

24     „      1888 

12.00 

Goodna 

21  Jan., 

1887 

11.00 

St.  Lawrence 

17     „ 

12.10 

Goondi  Mill(Gerald'n) 

20    „ 

1892 

11.10 

,, 

80  Jan.,  1896 

16.00a 

»»                »» 

6  Apr., 

1894 

15.69 

Tabragalba 

21    „      1887 

10.00 

Haugbton  Valley     ... 

26  Jan., 

1896 

18.10 

TambourineMountain 

17  July,  1889 

10.91 

Holmwood(Woodford) 

2  Feb., 

1898 

16.19 

The  Hollow  (Mackay) 

23  Feb.,  1888 

16.12 

Ingbam     ... 

18  Jan., 

1894 

12.60 

»»            »♦ 

?  Mar.,  1891 

10.89 

, 

7  Apr., 

1894 

10.10 

Tooloombah 

29  Jan.,  1896 

11.70 

Inkerman  ... 

21  Sep., 

1890 

12.93 

Townsville... 

24     „      1892 

19.20 

Innesbowen 

Woodford 

2  Feb.,  1893 

14.93 

(Johnstone  River) 

80  Dec., 

1889 

14.01 

Woodlands  (Yeppoon) 

10    „      1889 

10.00 

Inskip  Point 

18  Mar., 

1892 

10.66 

t»                       iy 

26  Jan.,  1890 

10.22 

Kamerunga  (Cairns) 

20  Jan., 

1892 

13.61 

25  Mar.,  1890 

14.26 

,,     ... 

28  Feb., 

1894 

10.10 

»t                       *) 

31  Jan.,  1898 

28.07 

Kamerunga 

6  Apr., 

1894 

14.04 

»i                       t» 

30  Jan.,  1896 

11.91 

,, 

5    „ 

1896 

12.31 

9  Feb.,  1896 

18.97 

, 

5  Mar., 

1896 

11.81 

Yandina    ... 

1    „      1898 

20.08 

Lake  Nash 

10  Jan., 

1895 

10.02 

,, 

9  Jun.,  1898 

12.70 

Landsborough 

2  Feb., 

1893 

26.15 

Yeppoon    ... 

31  Jan.,  1893 

20.06 

9  Jun., 

1893 

12.80 

,, 

30    „      1896 

11.02 

Lytton 

21  Jan., 

1887 

12.85 

<-^ 
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HEAVY  BAINPALLS.  WESTERN  AUSTRALU.  UP  TO  1906  INCLUSIVE. 


N&me  of  Town  or 

Date. 

Amnt. 

Name  of  Town  or 

Date. 

Amnt. 

LocaUty. 

,   ins. 

liOoaUty. 

ins. 

Balk  BaIIa 

20  Mar.,  1899 

6.00 

Port  Hedland 

7  Feb.,  1901 

3.56 

»»            n                              ••• 

21    „      1899 

14.40 

„ 

8     It         ti 

9.55 

Roodaril    ... 

3  Jan.,  1894 

10.03 

Roeboume... 

8  Apr.,  1898 
6  Mar..  1900 

11.44 

, 

4    „ 

5.22 

»t            •••            ••• 

10.82 

»t             •  •  •            •  •  • 

21  Mar.,  1899 

14.53 

Tambrey    ... 

6    II         II    . 

11.00 

6  Feb..  1901 

1.91 

,,             ...            ••• 

3    „      1903 

10.46 

»i             •••            ••• 

'     i»         »» 

9.16 

Thangoo    ... 

17-19  Feb. '96 

24.18 

Bamboo  Creek 

22  Mar..  1899 

10.10 

,,             ... 

28  Dec..  1898 

11.15 

Carlton      

11  Jan.,  1908 

10.64 

Whim  Creek 

2  Apr..  1898 

7.08 

Ooflsaok      ... 

3  Apr.,  1898 

12.82 

»»             •••            ••• 

3     II         II 

29.41 

11             ...            >  >  • 

15    „      1900 

6.89 

»»             •••            ••• 

20  Mar..  1899 

8.89 

ft             •••            ••• 

16    „         „ 

13.23 

„ 

21     ,1         1, 

18.17 

Croydon 

3  Mar..  1908 

12.00 

„             ...            ... 

6    „      1900 

10.08 

CoooB  Island 

29  Nov..    „ 

14.38 

„             ...            ... 

3    „      1908 

10.44 

Derby        

29  Dec..  1898 

18.09 

Wyndham 

27  Jan.,  1890 

11.60 

„ 

30    „ 

7.14 

i» 

11    „'     1903 

9.98 

Kerdiadary 

7  Feb.,  1901 

12.00 

„ 

12    ,1         „ 

6.64 

Millstream 

5  Mar..  1900 

10.00 

,,            ...            ... 

13    .1 

4.20 

Obagama  ... 

16  Feb..  1896 

3.95 

Yeeda        

28  Dec.,  1898 

8.42 

*i             •••             ••• 

17    ., 

6.30 

„ 

29    „         „ 

6.88 

»i             •••             ••• 

18    „         . 

7.22 

,,             ... 

80    „ 

6.12 

Point  Torment 

17  Dec..  1906 

11.86 

HEAVY  RAINFALLS,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  UP  TO  1901  INCLUSIVE. 


Borroloola . . . 
lAkeNash 


Pine  Creek 
Port  Darwin 


8  Jan..  1897 


10.35 
11.67 


8.  Snowfall. — Light  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  even  as  tar  north,  occasionally,  as 
latitude  31**  S.,  and  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  continent.  During 
ezoeptiontJ  seasons  it  has  fallen  simultaneously  over  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  has  extended  at  times  along  the  whole  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  from  its 
eoathem  extremity  in  Victoria  as  far  north  as  Toowoomba  in  Queensland.  During  the 
winter  snow  covers  the  ground  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Australian  Alps  for  several  months 
where  also  the  temperature  i&Ua  below  zero  Fahrenheit  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
ravines  around  Kosciusko  and  similar  localities  the  snow  never  entirely  disappears. 

The  antarctic  "V"-8haped  disturbances  are  always  associated  with  our  most 
pronounced  and  extensive  snowfalls.  The  depressions  on  such  occasions  are  very  steep  in 
the  vertical  area,  and  the  apexes  are  unusually  sharp-pointed  and  protrude  into  very  low 
latitudes,  sometimes  even  to  the  tropics. 

9.  Hail. — Hail  faXis  throughout  Australia  most  frequently  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  continent,  and  in  the  summer  months.  The  size  of  the  hailstones  generally 
incseases  with  distance  from  the  coast,  a  foct  which  lends  strong  support  to  the  theory 
that  hail  is  brought  about  by  ascending  currents.  Rarely  does  a  summer  pass  without 
some  station  experiencing  a  fall  of  stones  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  hen-^;g,  and 
many  riddled  sheets  of  light-gauge  galvanised  iron  bear  evidence  as  to  the  weight  and 
penetrating  power  of  the  stones. 

Hail  storms  occur  most  frequently  in  Australia  when  the  barometric  readings 
indicate  a  flat  and  unstable  condition  of  pressure.  They  are  invariably  associated  with 
tornadoes  or  tomadio  tendencies,  and  on  the  east  coast  the  clouds  from  which  the  stones 
fiUl  are  generally  of  a  remarkable  sepia-coloured  tint.  ^  I 
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10.  Barometric  Pressves. — The  mean  annnal  barometric  pressure  in  Australia 
varies  from  29.95  inches  on  the  north  coast  to  80.06  inches  over  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  January  the  mean  pressure  ranges  from  29.84  inches  in  the 
northern  and  central  areas  to  29.94  and  29.95  inches  in  the  southern.  The  July  mean 
pressure  ranges  from  80.04  inches  at  Port  Darwin  to  80.82  at  Alice  Springs.  Barometer 
readings,  corrected  to  mean  sea  level,  have,  under  anticydonic  conditions  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  ranged  from  80.81  inches  to  as  low  as  28.44.  This  lowest  record  was 
registered  at  Townsville  during  a  hurricane  on  the  9th  March,  1903.  The  mean  aimual 
fluctuations  of  Wrometric  pressure  for  the  capitals  of  Australia  are  shewn  on  page  131 . 

ll'.  Wind. — (i.)  Trade  Winds.  The  two  distinctive  wind  currents  in  Australia  are, 
as  previously  stated,  the  south>east  and  westerly  trade  winds.  As  the  belt  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  which  they  blow  apparently  fdlows  the  sun*s  ecliptic  path  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  so  the  area  of  the  continent  affected  by  these  winds  varies  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  sunmier  months  the  anticydonic  belt  travels  in  very 
high  latitudes,  thereby  bringing  the  south-east  trade  winds  as  far  south  as  80"  south 
latitude.  The  westerly  trade  winds  are  forced  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of 
Australia,  and  are  very  rarely  in  evidence  in  the  hot  months.  When  the  sun  passes  to 
the  north  of  (he  equator,  the  south-east  trade  winds  follow  it,  and  only  operate  to  the 
north  of  the  tropics  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  westerly  winds,  by  the  same 
force,  are  brought  into  lower  latitudes  during  the  same  period  of  the  year.  They  sweep 
across  the  southern  areas  of  the  continent  from  the  Leeuwin  to  Cape  Howe,  and  during 
some  seasons  are  remarkably  persistent  and  strong.  They  occasionally  penetrate  to 
almost  tropical  latitudes,  and  though  usually  cold  and  dusty,  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  country,  for  being  rain-bearing  winds,  moisture  is  by  their  agency  precipitated  over 
vast  areas  in  the  south  of  the  Continent. 

(ii.)  Land  and  Sea  Breeaea.  The  prevailing  winds  second  in  order  of  importance 
are  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  These  generally  blow  at  right  angles  to  the  coast  line  in 
their  early  stages,  but  are  deflected  to  the  north  and  south  in  the  middle  and  later 
periods  of  the  blows. 

On  the  east  coast  the  sea  breezes  which  come  in  from  the  north-east,  when  in  fuU 
force,  frequently  reach  the  velocity  of  a  gale  during  the  afternoon  in  the  summer  months, 
the  maxipium  hourly  velocity,  ordinarily  attained  about  3  p.m.,  not  unfrequently  attain- 
ing a  rate  of  35  to  40  miles  per  hour.  This  wind,  although  strong,  is  usually  shallow  in 
depth,  and  does  not  ordinarily  penetrate  more  than  9  or  12  miles  inland. 

The  land  breezes  on  the  east  coast  blow  out  from  a  south-westerly  direction  during 
the  night. 

On  tho  western  shores  of  the  continent  the  directions  are  reversed.  The  sea  breezes 
come  in  from  the  south-west,  and  the  land  breezes  blow  out  from  the  north-east. 

(iii.)  Inland  Winds.  Inland,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  the  seasonal  changes  of  pressure,  so  disposed  as  to  cause  the  winds  to  radiate 
spirally  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  continent  during  the  winter  months,  and  to 
circulate  spirally  from  the  seaboard  to  the  centre  of  Australia  during  the  sununer  months. 

(iv.)  Prevailing  Direction  at  the  State  Capitals,  In  Perth,  southerly  is  the  prevail- 
ing direction  for  November  to  February  inclusive,  and  north-north-easterly  for  the  mid- 
winter months. 

In  Adelaide  the  summer  winds  are  from  south-west  and  south,  and  in  the  winter 
from  north-east  to  north. 

In  Brisbane^  south-east  winds  are  in  evidence  all  the  year  roxmd. 

In  Sydney,  from  May  to  September  the  prevailing  direction  is  westerly,  and  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  north-easterly. 

Melbourne  winter  winds  are  from  north-west  to  north-east,  and  those  of  the  summer 
from  south-west  to  south-east. 

At  Hobart  the  prevailing  direction  for  the  year  is  from  north-west. 
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Over  the  greater  part  of  Australia  January  is  the  most  windy  month,  i.e.^  is  the 
month  when  the  winds  are  strongest  on  the  average,  though  the  most  violent  ¥rind 
storms  occur  at  other  times  during  the  year,  the  time  varying  with  the  latitude. 

12.  Cyclones  and  Storms. — (i.>  General,  The  **  elements"  in  Australia  are  ordi- 
narily peaceful,  and  although  severe  cyclones  have  visited  various  parts,  more  especially 
coastal  areas,  such  visitations  are  rare,  and  may  be  properly  described  as  erratic. 

During  the  winter  months  the  southern  shores  of  the  continent  are  subject  to 
oyokmic  storms,  evolved  from  the  V-shaped  depressions  of  the  southern  low-pressure 
belt.  They  are  felt  most  severely  over  the  south-western  parts  of  Western  Australia,  to 
the  south-east  of  South  Australia,  in  Bass  Straits,  including  the  coast-line  of  Victoria, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Tasmania.  Apparently  the  more  violent  wind  pressures  from 
these  cyclones  are  experienced  in  their  northern  half,  that  is,  in  that  part  of  them  which 
has  a  north-westerly  to  a  south-westerly  circulation. 

Oocasionally  the  north-east  coast  of  Queensland  is  visited  by  hurricanes  from  the 
north-east  tropics.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  these  hurricanes  appear  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  their  path  being  a 
parabolic  curve  of  south-westerly  direction.  Only  a  small  percentage,  however,  reach 
Australia,  the  majority  recurving  in  their  path  before  reaching  New  Caledonia. 

Anemometrical  records  for  these  storms  do  not  exist,  but  the  ta^t  that  towns  visited 
by  them  have  he&a.  greatly  damaged  indicates  that  the  velocity  must  be  very  great. 
BVxtunately  the  area  covered  by  these  storms  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
southern  cyclones,  and  the  region  affected  during  an  individual  visitation  is  very  limited. 
The  heaviest  blows  are  experienced  to  the  west  of  the  vortex  with  south-east  to  south- 
west winds. 

(ii.)  Severe  Cyclones.  Very  severe  cyclones,  popularly  known  as  **  Willy  Willies,*' 
are  peculiar  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia  from  the  months  of  December 
to  March,  inclusive.  They  apparently  originate  in  the  ocean,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cambridge  Gulf,  and  travel  in  a  south-westerly  direction  with  continually  increasing 
force,  displaying  their  greatest  energy  near  Cossack  and  Onslow,  between  latitudes 
aO"  and  22*  South.  The  winds  in  these  storms,  like  those  from  the  north-east  tropics, 
are  very  violent  and  destructive,  causing  great  havoc  amongst  the  pearl-fishers.  The 
greatest  velocities  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  south-eastern  gradient  of  the  cyclones, 
with  north-east  to  east  winds.  After  leaving  the  north-west  coast,  these  storms  either 
travel  southwards,  following  the  coast-line,  or  cross  the  continent  to  the  great  Australian 
Bight.  When  they  take  the  latter  course  their  track  is  marked  by  torrential  rains,  as 
much  as  29-41  inches,  for  example,  being  recorded  at  Whin  Creek  from  one  such  occur- 
rence. Falls  of  10  inches  and  over  have  frequently  been  recorded  in  the  interior  of 
Western  Australia  from  similar  storms. 

Cyclones  occasionally  develop  from  incipient  monsoonal  low-pressures  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  Their  formation  is  apparently  materially  assisted  by  the  advancing 
high-pressures  to  the  west  of  them,  for  they  seldom  or  never  appear  without  this 
accompaniment.  The  velocity  and  duration  of  the  resultant  gales,  too,  has  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  magnitude  of  pressure  in  the  anticyclones.  Evidence  of  excess  of  high 
pressures  on  such  occasions  indicates  severe  gales  in  the  cyclone,  and  in  the  case  of 
moderate  pressures,  moderate  gales. 

These  cyclones  do  not  attain  their  severest  phases  until  they  reach  the  seaboard 
The  most  violent  winds  occur  in  the  south-western  quadrant,  with  south-west  to  south- 
east winds.  The  area  affected  on  the  coast  line  is  not  usually  very  great.  During  the 
visitation  of  one  of  these  storms,  about  500  miles  in  diameter,  in  July  1908,  a  strip  of 
land,  only  80  miles  in  extent,  was  affected.  But  so  severe  was  the  gale  within  this 
region  that  steamers  of  from  8000  to  10,000  tons,  leaving  Port  Jackson,  were  buffeted 
and  tossed  about  like  corks  by  the  turbulent  sea.  Notwithstanding  this,  vessels  200 
miles  to  the  east  lay  becalmed,  and  had  no  indication  of  the  violent  atmospheric 
upheaval  relatively  so  near.  >^->>  t 
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Though  storms  of  this  type  may  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year,  they  are  more 
frequent  during  the  months  of  August  lad  September.  The  Telocity  of  the  wind  has  on 
one  occasion  reached  the  rate  of  190  miles  per  hour. 

(iii.)  Southerly  Bursters,  The  *' Southerly  Burster**  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Australia.  It  is  a  cool,  or  cold,  wind  peculiar  to  the  coastal  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  south  of  latitude  80^.  In  a  modified  form,  however,  it  also 
appears  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  in  Victoria,  and  the  western  districts  of 
Queensland. 

The  "  Southerly  Bursters"  invariably  follow  periods  of  hot  weather,  and  are  a  great 
relief  to  the  peculation  settled  over  the  favoured  areas.  They  occur  in  all  months,  from 
August  to  May  inclusive,  but  most  frequently  in  November.  The  preceding  winds  in 
the  early  and  late  summer  months  are  from  a  north-westerly,  and  in  the  midsunmier 
months  from  a  north-easterly  direction.  A  rise  in  the  barometer  always  takes  place 
before  their  advent,  but  no  relation  has  been  established  between  the  time  this  riae 
begins  and  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  wind  itself,  neither  is  there  any  apparent 
connection  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  rate  or  gradient  of  the  barometric 
rise,  notwithstanding  that  records  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  **  Bursters,'*  extending  over 
a  period  of  40  years,  have  been  analysed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  such  a  connection 
could  be  established.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  should  the  rise  be  sharp  and  rapid, 
the  life  of  the  blow  will  be  short,  while  a  slow  and  gradual  one  indicates  a  long  and 
steady  blow  from  the  south,  after  the  initial  *' Burster*'  has  passed.  ''Southerly 
Bursters"  are  usually  first  noted  on  the  extreme  south  coast,  and  travel  northward  at  a 
rate  of  90  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  translation  has  ordinarily  no  definite  relation  to 
the  velocity  attained  by  the  wind  itself. 

**  Bursters**  frequently  occur  simultaneously  at  several  (daces  along  the  seaboard,  and 
occasionally  they  have  been  known  to  progress  down  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 
While  they  may  arrive  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night,  the  interval  between  sundown 
and  midnight  is  that  in  which  they  ordinarily  occur. 

This  type  of  storm  is  usually  associated  with  "  V**-shaped  depressions,  but  occasion- 
ally a  condition  of  relatively  high  barometric  pressures  in  Victoria  will  induce  their 
occurrence.  It  is  most  frequent  during  seasons  of  sporadic  rains,  and  very  rare  during 
good  years  in  the  interior.  In  the  summer  of  1890,  the  year  of  the  great  Darling  River 
flood,  only  sixteen  visitations  occurred,  and  even  these  were  of 'a  very  mild  character. 
The  series  of  good  years  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  since  1903,  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  small  annual  nimiber  of  "southerly  bursters.** 

The  greatest  number  ever  experienced  in  a  single  smnmer  is  62,  the  average  being  89. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  Janiiary  they  are  usually  short  lived,  and  two  may 
occur  within  the  twenty-four  hotirs.  In  the  early  and  late  summer  months  the  inter- 
vening periods  of  warm  weather  are  longer,  and  the  winds  are  longer  sustained,  the 
energy  being  supplied  from  the  more  pronounced  high  pressures  prevailing  at  these 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  velocity  varies  from  a  rate  of  a  few  miles  an  hour  to  over  80 
miles  per  hour,  the  maximum  pufis  occurring  about  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
burster.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  falling  ofi  both  in  their  number  and 
strength,  the  reason  for  which  is  not  yet  understood,  but  it  is  suspected  that  the  gradua 
extension  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  to  the  interior  of  the  country  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  change. 

Winds  of  a  like  character,  and  possibly  derived  from  similar  atmospheric  actions  and 
conditions,  are — 

In  Europe — "The  Bora,"  a  sharp,  cold  north-east  wind,  which  blows  from  the 
Croatian  and  Illyrian  Mountains  along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  from  Trieste  south- 
ward; and  the  *'  Mistral,"  a  violent  northerly  wind  which  blows  fh)m  France  to  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons. 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  ANNUAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  MEAN  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY  IN  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  AUSTRALIA. 


Explanation  of  the  Graphs  op  Tempebatuuk  and  Humidity.— In  tlie  above  graphs,  in 
which  the  heavy  lines  denote  'temperature*  and  the  thin  lines  'humidity,'  the  fluctuations  of  mean 
temperature  and  mean  humidity  are  shewn  throughout  the  year.  These  curves  are  plotted  from 
the  data  given  in  the  CUmatoIogical  Tables  hereinafter.  T)ie  ten)))eratures  are  shewn  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  inner  columns  giving  the  corresponding  values  in  centigrade  degrees.  Humidi- 
ties have  not  been  obtained  for  Port  Darwin,  Daly  Waters,  or  Alice  Springs. 

For  the  thin  lines  the  degree  numbers  represent  relative  humidities,  or  the  actual  )>ercentages 
of  actual  saturation  on  the  total  for  the  respective  temperature. 

In  both  cases  the  upi)er  line  rei>resents  the  mean  of  the  maximum,  and  the  lower  line  the 
mean  of  the  minimum  results;  thus  the  curves  also  shew  the  progression  of  the  range  l>etween 
maximum  and  minimum  temi)eratures  tliroughout  tlie  year. 

IXTERPiiETATiox  OF  THE  GRAPHS.— The  curves  denote  meau  monthly  values.  Thus,  taking, 
for  example,  the  temi>erature  graphs  for  Perth,  the  mean  rea<lings  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temi)eratures  for  a  number  of  years  on  1st  January  would  give  respectively  about  83'  Fahr.  and 
^'  Fahr.  Thus  the  mean  range  of  temperature  on  that  date  is  the  difference ,  viz.,  21'.  Simi- 
larly, obflervations  about  Ist  June  would  give  respectively  about  66°  Fahr.  and  51  Fahr.,  or  a  range 
of  15\ 

In  a  similar  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  of  the  greatest  humidities,  say  on  31st 
March,  is  about  61  and  the  mean  of  the  least  humidities  55;  in  other  words,  at  Perth,  the  degree 
of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  by  a<iueou8  vapour  ranges  on  31st  March  between  64  %  and 
55%. 
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GRAPHS     SHEWING     ANNUAL     FLUCTUATIONS     OF    MEAN     RAINFALL    AND     MEAN 
EVAPORATION  IN  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
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(For  explanation  see  next  page.) 
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ExpiJiNATioN  OP  THE  GRAPHS  OP  RAINFALL  AND  EVAPORATION'.— Ou  the  preceding  graphs  thick 
lines  denote  rainfall  and  thin  lines  evaporation,  and  shew  the  tiiictuation  of  the  mean  rate  of  fall 
per  month  throughout  the  year.  The  results,  plotted  from  the  Climatological  Tables  hereinafter, 
are  shewn  in  inches  (see  the  outer  columns),  and  the  corresponding  metric  scale  (centimetres)  is 
shewn  in  the  two  inner  columns.  The  evaporation  is  not  given  for  Hobart,  Port  Darwin,  Daly 
Waters,  or  Alice  Springs,  and  the  rainfall  is  not  given  for  Dubbo,  Laverton,  W.A..  and  Cool- 
gardie. 

Intkrprktation  op  thf.  Graphs.— The  distance  for  any  date  from  the  zero  line  to  the  cui-ao 
represents  the  average  number  of  inches,  reckoned  as  ver  month,  of  rainfall  at  tliat  date.  Thus, 
taking  the  curves  for  Adelaide,  on  the  1st  January  the  rain  falls  on  the  average  at  the  rate  of 
about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  per  month,  or,  say,  at  the  rate  of  al>out  9h  inches  per  year.  In  the 
middle  of  June  it  falls  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  inches  per  month,  or,  say,  at  the  rate  of  about 
36  inches  i>er  year.  At  Dubbo  the  evaporation  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  17  inches  per  month  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  only  about  li  inches  at  the  middle  of  Jime. 


GRAPHS  SHENXTNO  ANNUAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  MEAN   BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  FOR 
THE  CAPlTALHOr  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUHTRALIA 


EXPJUA^ATU'V    OF  THE    OUAl^Hb  OV   BAlMLJMKtltlC    PltEBSmtt . -Oil     i\w  alJOVt    «rM|^!lS    llw    llUt'h 

Litiibi  tlu'  y^^arly  OuctutsLtiou  of  tiarouieii'iL^  r^t^^Ktirt^  ti.t  thi<  LitidtHl  eitltiN  nm  uioilii^  for  [nug 
luid  fivv  plotu^  fi'fitij  ilie  ClliiJiitological  Tabltri  i^lveii  iit!V(.<:inatlHV,      The  iire^s^ureis  art- 
in  itichtfJt  on  nboub  ^  tinitis  the  natural  Hciitc!,  bu&  thf  c^oiTt^j^jJondiiiti  nrtsfiurcs  iu  c£<ul) 
■JO  al^Mi  ^twwn  iJi.  tlia  two  inn^r  coltitimtf.  mt'li  Lllvtiiioti  iiutirisiitfnllug  one  uiilUuieiiri^. 


illnstrv^yoii,  it  will  he  seen  tU&t  the  uit'an  iirurii^inv  ou  IM  Jamiury'  i-i  alHXU^illtit^  LiiHit^,  mid  tih^ivt? 
»ut<  m^xlniii  lu  the  ml4dlfl  of  Mav  and  Aiiitimt  o|  iUjout  iRi.l.j  um)  J(f.H  imjiDCthulx      Tbi'  tloubltt 
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RAINFALL  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


The  above  map  has  been  prepared  from  a  chart  shewing  the  isohyets  (curves  of  equal  mean 
annual  rainfall)  for  every  10  inches  for  Australia,  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth  Meteorologist, 
and  compiled  from  the  most  recent  information.  It  was  impracticable  on  the  small  scale  map  to 
diKtinguish  l>etween  the  areas  with  40  to  50,  .50  to  60,  69  to  70,  and  over  70  inches  of  rain  annually. 
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In  Nerih  America,  the  ^^Northen**  of  Texas  have  sunllar  ohanoterittioe,  and  in 
Sonih  America  "The  Pampero,**  a  cold  and  strong  soatherlj  wind  which  hlows  over  the 
Pampas  of  Argentina,  is  ahnost  identical  with  the  "Southerly  Bursters.**  The  "Te- 
huantepec**  winds  that  blow  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America  are  also  very  similar. 

All  parts  of  Australia  are  subject  during  the  summer  months  to  hot,  desiccating 
winds,  of  two  kinds.  The  most  common  and  general  class  are  associated  with  low- 
pressure  isobars.  The  more  rare  and  local  hot  winds  are  caused  by  the  heating  of 
descending  air  on  the  lee-side  of  mountains.  In  Victoria  the  former  class  are  known  as 
'*Brick  Fielders,**  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  "  Southerly  Bursters**  in  Sydney, 
because  of  the  dust  they  raised  from  the  brickfields  to  the  south  of  the  city.  When  the 
goldfields  were  discovered  in  Victoria  the  miners  hailing  from  Sydney  gave  the  name  to 
the  dusty  winds  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

The  hot  winds  on  the  south-eastern  littoral  are  analogous  to  the  "Chinook**  winds 
which  blow  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  to  the  "Fcahn**  winds  of  the 
Alpine  Valleys;  and  to  the  "North- Westers**  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  in  the  Middle 
Island  of  New  Zealand. 

13.  laflaeacef  affecting  Au tralian  Cllntte.— Australian  history  does  not  cover  a 
MiffiftJAnt  period,  nor  is  the  country  sufficiently  occupied,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
advance  of  settlement  has  materially  affected  the  climate  as  a  whole.  Local  changes 
therein,  however,  have  taken  place,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  settlement  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  land  have  a  distinct  effect  on  local  conditions.  For  example,  the  mean 
iemperature  of  Sydney  shews  a  rise  of  two-tenths  of  a  degree  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  change  probably  brought  about  by  the  great  growth  of  residential  and  manu- 
faksturing  buildings  within  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding  suburbs  during  that  period. 
Again,  low-lying  lands  on  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  that  originally  were 
seldom  subject  to  frosts,  have  with  the  denudation  of  forests  from  the  surrounding  hills 
experienoed  annual  visitations,  the  probable  explanation  being  that,  through  the  absence 
of  trees,  the  cold  air  of  the  high  lands  now  flows,  unchecked  and  untempered,  down 
the  sides  of  the  hiUs  to  the  valleys  and  lower  lands. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Aberoromby,!  as  shewing  the  influence  of  irrigation  on  climate, 
that  "Before  the  Suez  Canal  was  made,  the  desert  through  which  it  is  cut  was  said  to 
be  rainless ;  now  since  the  Bitter  Lakes  have  been  filled  up  with  water,  rain  falls  on  an 
average  eight  days  in  the  year  at  Ismailia.**  And  in  the  United  States,  General  A.  W. 
Greely'  says,  concerning  "Heat  Waves,**  "It  seems  possible  that  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  such  visitations  have  diminished  on  the  Pacific  coast,  since  Tennant*8  record 
of  hot  days  (classing  as  such  those  on  which  the  temperature  rose  to  8(f  or  above,  at 
San  Francisco)  indicates  that  their  annual  number  has  very  materially  diminished  since 
1869.  For  seven  years  prior  to  1859  such  days  averaged  thirteen  yearly,  and  since  that 
time,  up  to  1871,  the  average  yearly  number  is  but  four.  The  immense  quantity  of 
land  placed  under  irrigation  and  the  vast  increase  in  vegetation  are  obvious  reasons  why 
there  should  be  some  diminution  in  this  respect.** 

(i.)  Influences  of  Forests  on  ClimcUe.  As  already  indicated,  forests  doubtless 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  local  climate,  and  hence,  to  the  extent  that  forestial  under- 
takings will  allow,  the  weather  can  be  controlled  by  human  agency.  The  direct  action 
of  forests  is  an  equalising  one ;  thus,  especially  in  equatorial  regions  and  during  the 
warmest  portion  of  the  year,  they  considerably  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 
They  also  reduce  the  diurnal  extremes  by  their  shade,  by  altering  the  extent  of  radiating 
surface,  by  evaporation,  and  by  checking  the  movement  of  air.  While  decreasing 
evaporation  from  the  ground,  they  increase  the  relative  humidity.     Vegetation  greatly 


1.  "  Beas  and  Skies,"  Hon.  Balph  Aberoromby.    8vo,  London,  1888.  p.  30. 
9.  **  American  Weather."    8vo,  London.  1888,  p.  SS3. 
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diminishes  the  rate  of  flow-ofi  of  rain,  and  the  washing  away  of  8ur£Ace  seil.  Thua 
when  a  region  is  protected  by  trees,  steadier  water  supply  is  ensured,  and  the  rainMl  i& 
better  conserved.  In  regions  of  snowfall  the  supply  of  water  to  rivers  is  similarly 
regulated,  and  without  this  and  the  sheltering  influence  of  ravines  and  "  gullies"  waters 
courses  supplied  mainly  by  melting  snow  would  be  subject  to  alternate  periods  of  flooding 
and  dryness.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  inland  rivers.  Thus  the  River  ^lurray,  which 
has  never  been  known  to  run  dry,  derives  its  steadiness  of  flow  mainly  through  the 
causes  above  indicated. 

(ii.)  Direct  Influences  of  Forest  on  Rainfall,  Whether  forests  have  a  direct  influence 
on  rainfall  is  a  debatable  question,  some  authorities  alleging  that  precipitation  is 
undoubtedly  induced  by  forests,  -while  others  contend  the  opposite.  According  to  Dr, 
Hann,  observations  have  been  made  in  India  and  Germany  which  support  the  idea  that 
the  destruction  of  trees  has  had  a  most  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  climate.'  In  the 
Cordilleras  clouds  with  rain  falling  from  them  can  bo  .seen  hanging  over  forests,  while 
over  contiguous  lands  covered  with  shrubs  or  used  for  agriculture  the  sky  is  blue  and  the 
sun  is  shining. 

In  America  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  rainfe^U  is  still  debated,  but  in  Europe 
authorities  contend  that  forests  encourage  frequent  rainfalls.  Hum  stata^  that  a 
surface  which  keeps  the  air  moist  and  cool,  and  from  which  there  is  a^  great  an  evapora- 
tion as  takes  place  from  extended  forests,  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  precipitation,  as  contrasted  with  an  open  country  which  is  dry,  but  over 
which  conditions  are  otherwise  similar. 

Obviously  the  settlement  of  this  very  important  question  is  difficult.  Observationsi 
would  have  to  be  taken,  with  different  treatments  of  the  land,  ovt^r  very  ex  Loaded 
periods.  Sufficient  evidence  exists,  however,  to  establish  that,  even  if  the  rainfall  has^ 
not  increased,  the  beneficial  effect  of  forest  lands  in  temporising  the  effects  of  the 
climate  is  more  than  sufficient  to  disclose  the  importance  of  their  protec^tion  aqd  exten- 
sion. Curtis,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Meteorological  Congress  of  1893,  sots  forth 
important  evidence  of  the  ill-effects  on  orchard  and  wheat  country  of  the  felling  of  trees 
for  the  timber  trade. 

In  Michigan,  where  half  a  century  ago  peach  trees  flourished  and  were  rarely 
injured  by  cold,  the  crops  have  now  nearly  disappeared,  owing  to  the  removal  by  timber- 
men  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  forests.  In  Northern  Kansas,  too,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  growing  of  peaches  has  been  largely  abandoned.  Many  of  the  South  Cali- 
fomian  citrus  fruit-growers  protect  their  orchards  from  the  destructive  effects  of  wind  by 
the  judicious  planting  of  eucalyptus  and  other  trees. 

It  is  the  rapid  rate  of  evaporation  (says  Dr.  Fornow),  induced  by  both  hot  and  cold 
winds,  which  injures  crops  and  makes  life  uncomfortable  on  the  plains.  Whether  the 
forest  aids  in  increasing  precipitation  there  may  be  doubt,  but  nobody  can  say  that  it 
does  not  check  the  winds  and  the  rapid  evaporation  due  to  them. 

Trees  as  wind-breaks  have  been  successfully  planted  in  central  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  experiments  should  not  be  successful  in  many 
^rts  of  our  treeless  interior.  The  belts  should  be  planted  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  parching  winds,  and  if  not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart  will  afford 
shelter  to  the  enclosed  areas. ^ 

14.  Comparison  of  Rainfalls  and  Temperatures.— For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
the  following  list  of  rainfalls  and  temperatures  are  given  for  various  important  cities 
throughout  the  world,  for  some  of  the  places  mentioned  as  possible  sites  for  a  federal 
capital,  and  for  the  capitals  of  the  Australian  States : — 


1.  "Climatology."  p.  194, 

2.  See  A.  Woeikof.  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  1885;  and  W.  M.  Fulton  and  A.  N.  SaliBhory, 
"  Convention  of  U.S.A.  Weather  Bureau  OfAcialB,  1896." 
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TABLE  SHEWING  COMPARISON  OF  RAINFALLS  AND  TEMPERATURES  OP 
CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD  WITH  THOSE  OP  AUSTRALIA. 


Place. 


Amatexdam 

Athena     ... 

Beriin      ... 

Berne 

Bombay  ... 

Bnusels  ... 

Bodapesl... 

BoenosAyres 

Calcutta  ... 

Capetown 

Chicago  ... 

ChristianiA 

Colombo... 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Dublin     ... 

Edinburgh 

Genoa 

Hong  Kong 

Johannesbun; 

Lisbon     ... 

London    ... 

Madras    ... 

Madrid    ... 

MarseiUes 

Moscow   ... 

Naples     ... 

New  York 

Ottawa    ... 

Paris 

Pekin       ... 

Quebec    ... 

Rome 

San  Francisco 


Singapore 
Stockholm 
St.  Petersburg 
Tokyo      ... 
Vienna    ... 
VladiTostook 
Washington 


Annual  Rainfall. 

Tempe 

Height 

above 
M.8.L. 

i 

1 

1 

il 

111 

3  & 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

26.40 

62.9 

37.1 

03.9 
106.0 

iisi 

22.80 

27.18 

17.97 

64!6 

32^4 

97A 

1,860 

46.00 

97.2 

37 

75.00 

eoio 

75!o 

100.0 

177 

28.60 

47.00 

90.00 

63.2 

37.9 

602 

21.50 

72 

35.90 

78.74 

22.76 

76!4 

5i!4 

m.i 

21 

65.60 

84.7 

66.7 

108.0 

40 

25  JX) 

36.72 

17.71 

6ai 

54.7 

102.0 

5B5 

33.40 

45.80 

24.40 

70.0 

96.0 

103.0 

82 

21.10 

91.2 

40 

87.36 

fittio 

TOis 

958 

28.75 

42L74 

14.78 

74.0 

43.6 

108.6 

21.80 

27.87 

21.58 

60.5 

31.9 

90.5 

155 

29.20 

35.57 

20.47 

58.9 

42.0 

87.0 

441 

25.00 

32.89 

16.60 

50.0 

38.4 

88.0 

177 

45.00 

UO 

84.88 

100.6 

57.68 

90.9 

59.1 

G^!9 

5.025 

30.64 

43.39 

21.66 

65.0 

61.5 

94.0 

312 

31.00 

102.0 

27.60 

60.6 

61.3 

94.1 

154 

24.36 

34.06 

16.93 

61.2 

39.3 

07.1 

22 

40.00 

87.3 

76.7 

112.0 

2,149 

17.99 

27V48 

11.22 

73.0 

41.2 

107.1 

246 

•21.73 

43.06 

12.05 

70.3 

46.0 

100.4 

469 

21.30 

63.5 

49.0 

187 

32.60 

76.1 

49.3 

i(m!o 

175 

30.70 

37.60 

24.30 

67.0 

19.0 

07.0 

294 

33.19 

38.06 

25.25 

66.7 

15.0 

06.3 

104 

19.68 
24.40 

26.18 

15.28 

63.0 

38.4 

101.1 

293 

45  to  50 

m.o 

14!0 

164 

27.84 

36.29 

19.84 

74.0 

46.6 

106!4 

28 

22.50 

38.70 

9.30 

50.0 
79.4 

51.0 
41.1 

100.0 
102.0 

92.70 

123.24 

65.56 

03.0 

144 

16.70 

16 

20.86 

25.U 

15.74 

6i!o 

loio 

fir7!4 

60 

58.00 

74.1 

38.6 

06.0 

666 

25.82 

37.60 

20V64 

65.3 

30.9 

101.7 

100 

12.60 

73 

43.10 

61.30 

30  60 

75!o 

ais'.o 

104!o 

Fahr. 

5.8 

-9!6 

—22.0 

53.0 


28.4 
44.0 
34.0 
23.0 

65.2 
13.0 
-  9.7 
13.0 
0.0 

46!6 
23.3 
32.5 
4.0 
57.0 
10.5 
U.5 

93!0 
-28.0 

31.6 
-14.0 


19.6 
29.0 
12  2 


—30.3 
15.0 
13.9 


®« 

©^   . 

III 

Isl 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

63.6 

35.0 

ffiis 

30.6 

63.0 

27.0 

83.0 

74.0 

65.0 

35.6 

71.7 

31.0 

75.0 

.^.O 

85.0 

66.0 

68.8 

63.9 

72.0 

24.0 

63.0 

23.5 

82.5 

79.0 

75.7 

42.0 

61.9 

31.4 

63.6 

32.8 

58.0 

37.0 

W.9 

56!3 

66.8 

40.6 

90.6 

62.7 

38.6 

H0.3 

76.1 

75.7 

39.7 

88.0 

56.3 

68.0 

12.0 

77.2 

48.2 

69.0 

16.0 

68.7 

12.6 

66.0 

36.3 

79.2 

23.6 

66.0 

9.4 

76.5 

45.7 

61.0 

50.0 

82.7 

37.7 

63!o 

24.5 

64.0 

17.1 

774 

36.6 

67.5 

28.6 

69.5 

5.0 

77.0 

33.0 

PLACES  WHICH  HAVK  BEEN   REFERRED  TO  AS  POSSIBLE   SITES  FOR  THE 


Federal  Capital. 


Armidale... 
Bombala... 

Canberra 
(District) 

Dalgety  ... 
LMidhurst 
Tumut     ... 


3.333 

31.85 

59.34 

..'     3.000 

23.18 

38.18 

,  (2.000) 

(2.900) 

23.00 

50.60 

2.650 

27.18 

38.83 

2.904 

24.66 

28.a5 

900 

32.33 

47.87 

16.61 
11.88 

16.56 

11.88 
19.05 
16.83 


67.7 
66.1 


60.7 
63.3 


44.4 

43.6 


45.0 
42.2 


1 
106.2 
104.1 

13.9 
15.5 

69.1 
66.2 

100.0 

16.0 

72.0 

104.0 

11.0 

67.0 

42.1 
41.3 


42.0 
40.0 


THE  STATE  Capitals. 


Adelaide... 
Brisbane... 
Hobart  ... 
Melbourne 
Pwth 
Sydney    ... 


141 
L37 
160 
91 
197 
144 


20.38 
50.00 
23.40 
25.62 
33.05 
40.35 


30.87 
88.23 
40.67 
44.25 
46.73 
82.81 


13.43 
24.11 
13.43 
15.61 
20.48 
23.01 


72.3  '  52.0 
76.0  I  60.0 

61.4  '  47.0 
64.9  '  49.2 
73.9  '  55.6 
70.8  I  53.9 


116.3 

32.2 

73.3 

108.9 

36.1 

77.3 

105.0 

27.7 

62.1 

111.2 

27.0 

66.3 

112.0 

a3.6 

75.1 

108.5 

35.9 

71.5 

52.5 
58.0 
45.7 
47.7 
54.6 
52.3 


15.  Cllnatological  Tables. — The  mean.s,  averages,  extremes,  totals,  etc.,  for  a 
number  of  cUmatologioal  elements  have  been  determined  from  long  series  of  observations 
at  the  Australian  capitals.     These  are  given  in  the  following  tables : —  /^-^  t 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL  DATA  FOR  PERTH,   W.A. 
Bauometbr,  Wind,  Evaporation,  Lightning,  Clouds,  and  Gleab  Days. 


Monih. 


No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
obeervfttion  extends,  i 


Wind. 


Greatest 

Number  of 

Miles  in 

one  day. 

Mean 
Pres- 
sure. 

9 

0 

Total 
Milea. 


January 

».^l 

February     

29.951 

March           

30.027 

April             

30.005 

May              

80.121 

June 

30.081 

July              

30.144 

August         

30.140 

September 

80.002 

October        

30.060 

November 

30.083 

December 

99.066 

(Totals 
Year  \  Averages 
( Extremes 


30.055 


797  27/08 

606  10/06 

6ai  17/90 

955  25/1900 

608  5/05 

836  21/1900 

040  11/90 

966  15/03 

864  11/05 

6H6  15/96 

777  18/97 

672  31/98 


'  966  15/8/03 


0.74 

11,687 

0.68 

10.1:8 

0.56 

10,168 

0.44 

8,760 

0.36 

8.184 

0.41 

8,400 

0.41 

8,680 

0.44 

8,000 

0.49 

0,180 

0.60 

10,5C0 

0.65 

10.59>1 

0.71 

11.439 

0.53 


9.725 


Temperature. 


'«*  d 

•«• 

So 

m   . 

11 

ll 

R  « 

Prevailing 

il 

Direction. 

^3 

1 

0 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10.41 

1.1 

2.4 

14.9 

8 

8.61 

0.9 

2.0 

12.2 

8  8E 

7.60 

0.9 

3.0 

13.2 

S8E 

4.72 

0.9 

4.4 

7.2 

KNE 

2.52 

2.4 

6.3 

6.3 

NNE 

1.60 

1.4 

6.0 

8.2 

NNE 

1.64 

2.0 

6.8 

6.4 

88  E 

2.34 

1.6 

6.1 

6.0 

S8W 

3.26 

1.8 

6.4 

4.4 

88  W 

.5.29 

1.8 

6.4 

6.1 

8 

7.81 

1.0 

3.8 

8.9 

8          t 

9.91 

1.7 

3.1 

12.1 

^ 

66.70 

17  0 

62.1 

98.9 

! 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

Mean 

1       Extreme  Shade 

0« 

Extreme 

|ii 

Temperature.             Temperature. 

Temperature. 

l«l 

Month. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Miu. 

Mean    Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest 
in  Run. 

Lowest 
on  Grass. 

III 

No.  years  over  which 
observation  extends. 

10 

10 
02.9 

10 

10          !          10 

10 

9 

0 

— 

January 

84.0 

73.6 

107.0    16/97 

60.6    26/01 

66.4 

171.1      4/04 

42.4    25/02 

February     

84.2 

62.9 

73.6 

106.8      6/'98 

47.7     1/02 

50.1 

169.0     4/90 

41.2     1/02 

— 

March          

81.6 

60.5 

71.1 

101.3  6,7/06 

46.8     8/OB 

68.5 

161.6     1/99 

36.7     8/06 

— 

April            

76.8 

66.6 

66.2 

98.0     5/06 

42.4      2/01 

65.6 

162.0   11/01 

86.0     2/06 

— 

May              

68.6 

62.6 

60.6 

84.0      7/06 

39.9  17,18/99 

44.1 

138.8    15/02 

31.0   18/90 

— 

June 

63.7 

49.3 

66.5 

73.2    16/99 

36.9    14/98 

36.3 

131.0     5/04 

30.2    14/96 

^ 

July             

62.6 

47.4 

65.0 

73.8    24/99 

36.4    19/06 

37.4 

131.0   31/98 

30.7     6/90 

— 

August         

63.9 

47.8 

65.9 

80.4    3002 

37.6    11/97 

42.9 

134.1      ♦ 

30.6    13/06 

- 

September 

65.6 

60.0 

67.8 

86.4  28/1900 

30.018/190C 

47.4 

144.8   19/02 

88.2    16/90 

- 

October        

60.3 

63.2 

61.3 

93.4    17/06 

41.2    10/08 

62.2 

162.6   80/01 

84.6     6/06 

November    ... 

74.9 

56.4 

66.7 

100.9    27/01 

42.0     1/04 

58.9 

161.6    17/C3 

36.0     1/04 

December    ... 

80.7 
72.0 

60.7 
55.0 

70.7  |107.9    20/04 

49.2      1/97 

58.7 

168.3    20/04 

42.0     6/02 

- 

Year  4^^?^®* 
***'  (Extremes... 

64.0            - 

1    _ 

_ 



_ 

— 

— 

-     107.9 

36.4                71.6 

171.1 

80.2 

— 

1        20/12/04 

19/7/06 

4/1/04 

14/6/9B 

H 

nuMiDiTY,  Rainfall,  and  Dew. 

umldity. 

Rainfall. 

Dew. 

Month. 

1^ 

So 

li 

ll 

>> 

S  o 

III 

Least 
onthly. 

Ill 

ll 

10 
51 

10 



66 

10 
45 

S 

^® 

oa 

a 

10 

^o 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

10 
0.31 

10 
2 

10 

10 

- 

10 

January 

1.24    1900 

nil     1897 

0.71 

_ 

1.6 

February     ... 

53 

57        48 

0.15 

3 

0.42    10G6 

nil     1903 

0.20 

— 

1.6 

March          

54 

50 

48 

0.57 

4 

1.60    1901 

0.08    1902 

1.87 

— 

8.0 

AprU             

63 

70 

62 

1.46 

7 

3.26    1809 

0.22    1902 

2.62 

— 

T.-l 

May              

74 

80 

60 

4.38 

14 

8.71    1005 

0.08    1003 

2.06 

— 

9.8 

June             

78 

83 

74 

6.66 

17 

11.19    1900 

3.66    1902 

1.78 

— 

10.1 

July             

79 

81 

74 

6.63 

16 

10.90    1902 

430    1807 

2.20 

— 

U6 

August         

IS 

79 

74 

6.78 

16 

9.26    1903 

0.46    1902 

2.70 

— . 

9.7 

September  ... 

69 

72 

64 

3.75 

15 

7.72    1903 

1.93    1890 

1.17 

— 

6.1 

October 

62 

67 

66 

2.81 

13 

4.18    1809 

0.86    1807 

1.26 

— 

8.4 

November    ... 

66 

60 

52 

0.63 

6 

1.30    1903 

O.U    1902 

1.U 

— 

81 

52 

66 

49 

0.35 

4 

0.77    1905 

0.04    1906 

0.68 

— 

1.9 

(Totals 

_'■_:' 

32.88     117 







69.2 

Year  1  Averages     ... 

(Extremes   ... 

63 

-  i  - 

—        — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83        45 

—        — 

11.19 

nil 

2.79 

— 

— 

1 

6/ioro 

im.2«« 

T/8/1008 

_j 

—  Signifies  no  record  kept. 


*  20/1806  and  18/1908. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL  DATA  FOR  ADELAIDE,   8.A. 
BAROMETER,  WIND,  EVAPORATION,  LIGHTNING,  CLOUDS,  AND  CLEAR  DAYS. 


Barometer  cor- 
rected to  88' F. 
8    and  Mean  Sea 
Level  from 
0  a.m.  &  3  p.m. 
Readinifs. 

Wind. 

■*»   Q 

j» 

37 

8.06 
7.30 
6.01 
3.44 
2.04 
1.26 
1.33 
1.80 
2.87 
4.70 
6.61 
8.50 

64.07 

Month. 

Greatest 

Number  of 

Miles  in 

one  day. 

Mean 
Pres- 
sure. 

20 

038 

0.32 

0.26 

0.24 

0.22 

0.27 

0.24 

0.204 

0.33 

0.37 

0.36 

0.38 

Total 
Miles. 

29 

8339 
7324 
6.956 
6.426 
6.318 
6.876 
6,960 
7378 
7351 
8.296 
7.962 
8.337 

Prevailing 
Direction. 

No.  of  srrs.  over  which 

20 

29 

swac8 

8W&8 

SWtoSE 

8  W  A  8  + 

NEtoN 

NEtoN 

NEtoN 

NEtoNI 

NEARWIi 

SW&NEt 

WSWtoS 

WSWtoS 

SW 

January 

Ftebruary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Augnat 

September  . 

October 

November    . 

December    . 

20.930 
20.078 
30.060 
30.144 
30.151 
30.123 
30.165 
30.1.30 
30.067 
30.020 
30.002 
20.948 

758  IWBO 
601  22/96 
502  12/85 
773  10/96 
760  0/80 
750     12/78 

674  25/82 
773  31/07 
720  2/87 
768  28/08 
677       2/04 

675  12/91 

77S""   • 

{Totals 
Year  ^  Averages    ... 

1  Extremes  ... 

30^ 

0^ 

7302 

H 

•<• 

ii 

I'S 

35 

30 

23^ 

8.6 

aa 

8.4 

3.3 

3.0 

1.6 

5.0 

1.0 

5.7 

23 

6.2 

1.5 

5.8 

2^ 

5.7 

2^ 

5.2 

33 

4.0 

3J) 

4.5 

2.0 

3.8 

290 

4.8 

— 

— 

i 
^& 

i 

25 

7.2 
7.1 
6.8 
3.8 
1.6 
1.1 
1.4 
2.0 
2.4 
3.6 
5.5 
7.0 

40.5 


"10/4/96 :  31/8/97.        f  With  tendency  N  E.       t  With  tendency  B  W. 
TEMPERATURE. 


fi  equal. 


' 

Mean 

Extreme  Shade 

IS 

Extreme 

^11 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Month. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

Mean 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest 
in  Sun. 

Lowest 
on  Grass. 

No.  years  over  which 
observation  extends. 

50 
86.5 

rx) 

— 

50 

50 

50 
71.2 

20 

46 

33 

January 

61.7 

116.8    26/58 

45.1    21/84 

180.0   18/82 

36.5    14/70 

70.9 

February     ... 

86.0 

61.0 

113.6    12/00 

46.4    18/06 

67.2 

170.5    10/00 

36.7    24/78 

7a8 

March          

81.1 

50.0  1            108.0    12/61 

44.8    — /57 

63.2 

174.0    17/83 

33.8    27/80 

68.3 

April 

73.4 

.•54.8       -        08.0    10/66 

39.6    15/50 

."58.4 

155.0     1/83 

80.6    14/70 

64.0 

May 

65.3 

50.0                88.3      5/66 

36.0       • 

51.4 

14a2    12/70 

25.9    10/01 

58.0 

June 

60.2 

46.7  •      -       76.0    23/66 

32.5    27/76 

43.5 

138.8    18/70 

243    20/70 

54.7 

July              

.'i8.7 

44.4  ;              74.0    U/06 

32.2    11/08 

41.8 

134.6    26/00 

25.0    17/90 

.^.2 

August 

61.0 

45.7      -    1  82.0    25/62 

32.3    17/60 

40.7 

140.0    31/02 

23.5      7/88 

52.7 

September   ... 

66.3 

47.7  1              00.7    23/82 

32.7      4/58 

58.0 

160.5    23/82 

28.0      6/78 

56.6 

October        

72.6 

51.4              1100.6    30/59 

86.0    -/57 

64.5 

158.8    10/82 

283      7/96 

60.7 

November    .  . 

78.8 

563              ,113.5    21/65 

40.0      6/67 

72.6 

166.0    20/78 

31.8    10/77 

66.2 

December    ... 

83.7 
72.0 

50.0 



114.2    14/76 

48.0       + 

71.2 

176.7      7/99 

323      4/84 

68.8 

Year  I  Averages  ... 
^^^  1  Extremes... 

68.1 











&iJO 

— 

— 

— 

116.8 

32.8 

84.1 

180.0 

aiu 

^_ 

26/1/58 

11/7/03 

18/1/82 

iiam 

*  26/1806;  24/1904.        f  16/1861;  4/1006. 

Humidity,  Rainfall,  and  Dew. 


Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

• 

Month 

1^ 

So 

39 
50 

ll 

P 
3  o 
_S_ 

50 
085 

50 
5 

|3 

OS 
3.28    1870 

i 

■    J5« 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

30 
42 

30 
33 

50 
nil  1878.1906 

50 

January 

2.80 

February 

. 

44 

56 

37 

0.60 

4 

3.10    1868 

nil     1860 

1.81 

March 

40 

58 

40 

1.07 

6 

4.60    1878 

nil     1850 

3.50 

April 

58 

72 

44 

1.85 

10 

5.65    1880 

0.086    1888 

3.15 

May 

70 

76 

58 

2.76 

14 

7.75    1875 

0.106    1891 

2.47 

June 

78 

84 

70 

2.09 

17 

6.02    1887 

0.423    1886 

1.45 

July 

78 

83 

72 

2.57 

17 

5.38    1865 

03H5    1899 

1.75 

August 

72 

77 

65 

2.34 

16 

4.48    1864 

0.675    1860 

1.44 

September  . 

63 

72 

54 

1.74 

14 

3.67    1877 

0.448    1806 

1.42 

October 

rA 

67 

44 

1.75 

I'i 

3.83    1870 

0.806    1888 

1.46 

November    . 

47 

57 

38 

1.02 

7 

2.57    1903 

0.080    1H85 

1.88 

December    . 

43 

60 

33 

0.86 

6 

3.0H    1861 

nil      1904 

1.32 

(Totals 







20.38 

128 

,. 

_ 

„_ 

Tear  1  Averages     ... 

(Extremes   ... 

56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

84 

33 

— 

— 

77..''. 

nil 

3.00 

5/187.5 

♦ 

Dew. 


-    I 


126 


Signifies  no  record  kept. 


*  .Ian.  and  Dec,  Feb.,  Mar.,  various  y< 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL  DATA  FOR  BRISBANE.   QUEENSLAND. 
Barometer.  Wind,  Evaporation,  Lightning,  Clouds,  and  Clear  Days. 


Barometer  cor- 
rected to  38' F. 
|D    and  Mean  Sea 
®       Level  from 
9a.m.  A3  p.m. 
ReadinfSs. 

Wind. 

11 

1' 

1 

Month. 

Greatest 

Number  of 

Miles  in 

one  day. 

Mean 
Pres- 
sure. 

Total 
Miles. 

Prevailing 
Direction. 

No.ofyffl.overwhioh 
cvhrtorvation  extentls. 

- 

- 

- 

90 

4 

- 

90 

- 

January 
February     ... 

March           

April             

May              

June 

July              

August         

September 

October        

November 

December    ... 

99.915 
29.943 
30.014 
30.101 
30.147 
30.106 
30.118 

30.i:w 

30.077 
30.CM4 
30.010 
99.9LiO 

80!047 

■ 

- 

SEANE 
SAE 
8AE 

8  asp: 

S'ly  A  W'ly 
Sly  A  Wly 
SAW- 
SAW 

Sly 
NAE 

• 

9.73 
8.12 
7.41 
6.51 
5.34 
5.33 
5.91 
6.31 
7.43 
7.72 
8.27 
8.56 

5.8 
5.9 
5.6 
4.8 
4.7 
3.8 
85 
8.6 
3.7 
4.9 
4.8 
6.8 

- 

(Total* 
Year   Averages    ... 
Extremes  ... 

_ 

- 

- 

Sly  A  Ely 

86.64 



Te 

._ 

•  N'ly,  E'ly  A  S'ly. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Mean 

Extreme  Shade 

Extreme 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Is 

II 

Temperature. 

Month. 

Mean 
BCax. 

Mean 
Min. 

Mean 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest 
in  Sun. 

Lowest 
on  Grass. 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends. 

20 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

- 

January       

85.5 

69.0 

7T.3 

106.9    14/02 

68.8     4/93 

50.1 

162.7    20^89 

49.9     4/98 

February     ... 

84.3 

68.6 

76.5 

101.9    11/04 

58.T       t 

43.2 

158.1    10/88 

49.3     9/89 

March          

821 

66.5 

74.3 

96.8    16/88 

55.6    30^ 

41.2 

160.0     1/87 

46.0    28^ 

- 

AprU            

78  5 

61.5 

70.0 

96.2        • 

48.6    17/00 

46.6 

148.7      2/87 

37.0    17/00 

May              

73.1 

55.2 

64.2 

8^8    18/97 

41.3    24/89 

47.5 

140.8      4/88 

20.8      8/97 

June 

69.2 

50.4 

59.8 

81.5      6/06 

38.5    16/96 

43.0 

133.9      6/06 

25.4    23/88 

July              

68.1 

47.8 

58.0 

63.4    28/96 

36.1        t 

47.3 

134.4    29/89 

23.9    11/90 

August         

71.1 

49.8 

60.5 

86.2    28/05 

37.4      6/87 

48.8 

140.7    30/88 

27.1      9/99 

_. 

September 

75.4 

54.6 

65.0 

90.2    20/04 

40.7      1/06 

49.5 

155.5    26/03 

30.4      1/89 

October        

79.8 

598 

69.8 

101.4    18/93 

43.3     3/99 

58.1 

156.5    31/89 

34.9     8/89 

— 

November 

82.8 

6S.T 

73.3 

106.4    13/98 

48.5      2/05 

56.9 

162.3      7/89 

38.8     1/05 

-- 

December    ... 

85.0 

67.2 

76.1 

106.9    26/93 

57.0    16/90 

48.9 

159.5    23/89 

49.1     3/94 

— 

•  VA^r  i  Averages  ... 
f«"   (Extremes... 

77,9 

59.6 

68.7 



_ 



. 

_ 

^ 

106.9 

36.1 

72.8 

162.7 

23.9 

— 

14/1/02 

i 

20/1/80 

11/7/90 

*  9/1896  and  6/1903. 

f  10  and  11/1904. 

112/1894  and  2/1896.    1 12/7/1894  and  9/7/1896. 

HUMIDITY,  Rainfall,  and  Dew. 

Humidity. 

Rii.<wf«Jl. 

Dew. 

Month. 

«o» 

|i 

ll 

"1 

o> 

II 

Jf 

ll^ 

Ill 

ll 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 
14 

90 

90 

90 

- 

January 

65.5 

79 

68 

7.86 

27.72    1895 

1.98    1889 

l&n    91/87 



_ 

February     

68.6 

82 

66 

7.12 

14 

40.30    1803 

0.n    1904 

8.86    16/96 

— 

— 

March           

71.8 

85 

66 

6  76 

17 

21.36    1800 

0.63    1903 

6.77    18/98 

— 

— 

April             

79,1 

79 

60 

3.43 

12 

14.26    1802 

0.05    1897 

3.93    90/99 

— 

May               

74.9 

86 

64 

2.88 

11 

11.82    1903 

0.47    1902 

4.96    31/06 

— 

— 

June 

73.5 

81 

68 

2.03 

7 

11.03    1803 

0.02    1895 

6.01      9/98 

— 

— 

July              

72.9 

80 

67 

2.33 

8 

8.46    1889 

0.04    1894 

3.54    16/89 

— 

— 

August          

70.7 

80 

65 

2.43 

8 

11.80    1887 

0.24    1896 

4.89    19/87 

— 

— 

September  ... 

65.2 

76 

47 

2.27 

9 

4.80    lH9t) 

0.50    1896 

2.46     2/94 

- 

— 

October        

61.8 

79 

52 

2.78 

10 

6.96    1892 

0.14    1900 

1.95    90/89 

— 

— 

November    ... 

59.2 

71 

58 

3.63 

11 

8.78    1889 

1.07    1906 

9.67    17/95 

— 

— 

December    ... 

61.5 

67 

62 

5.08 

48.56 

12 

11.52    1895 

0.55    1900 

6.26     7/06 

— 

— 

(TotaU 

_ 

_ 



133 

__ 

_ 

._ 



_, 

Year    Averages    ... 

68.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•. 

— . 

— 

— 

Extremes  ... 

"~ 

86 

47 

— 

40  J9 

2/1893 

0.02 

6/1895 

18.31 
21/1887 

— 

~* 

—  SiKnifies  uo  record  kept. 
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OLIMATOLOGIOAL  data   for  SYDNEY,  N.8.W. 
Barometer,  Wind,  evaporation,  Lightning,  Glouds,  and  Clear  Datb. 


IJIhI, 

{1 

Is 

^1 

1. 

HODib. 

10 

Mil.:H>»  ij] 

MCAD 

suru. 
4« 

Oill 
0  23 

Oitti 

0,1^ 

o.ug 
oai 

MiLeji. 
16 

a.oio 

e,07B 
6.fi7S 

7.426 

7.efl9 

Provfttiitie 
DireoWon. 

51 

7^ 

46 

^ 

4a 
B.ao 

3,490 
*1.4fl 
1.6H 
l.'JB 
1.20 
1.50 
iLfiO 

4.fiB 

4$ 

47 

S.O 
4^ 
3.6 
i.7 
1.5 
3.2 
4J 
5.4 
0.4 
T.I 

M8 

Ri 

5.4 

fiO 
46 

5TJ 

m 

J&QQArv 
FHbrt)*ry 

Mvcta 

is?      : 

June 
July 
Auii;uat 
Beptomber  . 
October 
NoFomber    . 
DeeemtiAr    , 

»*                   ^^, 

30.103 

m.m 

90.CHi 
30.103 

n]     mi 

H71      l!2y*j9 

7Ja       T/CiO 
9ao      lT/79 

75fi    afl^a 

730     13/© 

NE 
NB 
NE 
N  B 

W 

W 

w 
\^^ 
w 

NK 

NE       1 
NB 

NE 

L7 
IJ 

9,4 
^S 
3,3 
4.7 
3.5 
3.7 
3  0 
IM 
1.0 
15 

Toti 
Y«u-    Atei 

Exit 

ll 

times  M, 

m.iM 

o.3n 

STM 

>»,4 

Temperature. 


Month. 


No.  of  yn.  over  whlob 
obtervation  extends. 


Janoary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Temperatun. 


Mean  Mean 
Max.  Min 


78.2 

77.2 

76.4 

708 

j  64.8 

60.4 

'  58.9 

I  62.2 

66.3 

!  71.0 

;  74.2 

77.1 


■■|_ 


Ye^  I  Averages, 


i  Extremes . 


69.7 


Mean 


64.8 
64.8 
63a 
56.2 
02.0 
48.2 
45.7 
47.5 
61.4 
66.9 
50.6 
62.8 


56.2 


46 


71.6 
71.0 
69.3 
64.5 
68.4 
64.3 
62.3 
64.9 
68.9 
63.5 
66.9 
70.0 


63.0 


Extreme  Shade 
Temperature. 


Highest. 


106.6 
101.0 
102.6 
88.9 
83.6 
74.7 
74.9 
82.0 
80.8 
99.7 
102.7 
107.5 


13/96 
19/66 
3/69 
8/87 
1/69 
24/72 
17/71 
31/84 
22/98 
19/98 
21/78 
31/04 


108.5 


13/1/96 


Lowest. 


51.2  14/65 

49.3  28/63 

48.8  14/86 
44.6  27/64 

40.2  22/59 

38.1  29/62 

35.9  12/90 
36.8  3/72 
40.8  18/64 

43.3  2/99 

46.2  27/64 

49.3  2/69 


67.3 
61.7 
53.8 
44.3 
43.3 
36.6 
1.0 


49.0 
66.4 
56.5 
58.2 


35.9  72.6 

12/7/90  1 


Extreme 
Temperature. 


Highest 
in  Sun. 


160.9 
173.3 
172.3 
144.1 
129.7 
123.0 
144.3 


45.2  149.0 


142.2 
149.9 
158.5 
171.6 


13/96 
11/89 

4/89 
10/77 

1/96 
14/78 
15/98 
30/78 
12/78 
13/96 
28/99 

4788 


178.8 


11/2/89 


Lowest 
onQrass. 


44.2  18/97 
43.4  25/91 

42.3  13/93 
38.0  13/92 
30.9  7/88 
28.7  30/95 

24.0  4/98 

27.7  30/95 

31.1  1/95 
33.0  2/99 

30.8  16/61 

42.2  8/75 


24.0 


4/7/98 


46 

71.4 
n.8 
70.9 
68.3 
64.2 
69.9 
67.3 
S7.6 
60.3 
63.3 
66.7 
69.4 


HUMIDITY,  Ri 

QNFA 

IiL,  AND  DEW. 

Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

Dew. 

Month. 

II 

ll 

ll 

If 

i^  Sa- 
les 

2g 

1 

III 

<5  9^ 

ii 

n 

S 

a^ 

oa 

s 

o-^ 

-^o 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

46 

46 

78 

46 
63 

46 

46 

14.2 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

January 

n 

3..% 

10.49    1883 

0.42    1888 

3.75    22/63 

0.002 

1.1 

February 

78 

81 

60 

4.88 

13.9 

18.56    1873 

0.34    1902 

8.90    26/73 

0.003 

14 

March 

76 

86 

63 

509 

14.9 

18.70    1870 

0.42    1876 

5.66    25/90 

0.007 

2.9 

April 

78 

87 

72 

5.63 

13.5 

24.49    1861 

0.06    1868 

7.62    29/60 

0.022 

6.3 

May 

76 

90 

67 

5.21 

15.8 

20  87    1«19 

0.21    1885 

8.36    28/89 

0.030 

7.3 

June 

79 

87 

72 

5.49 

12.7 

16.30    1885 

0.19    1904 

5.17    16/84 

0.022 

5.3 

July 

77 

88 

66 

4.74 

12.5 

13.21     1900 

0.12    1869 

4.77      9/04 

0.024 

6.8 

August 

74 

84 

64 

3.22 

11.6 

14.89    1889 

0.04    1885 

6.33      2/60 

0.021 

6.7 

September 

70 

79 

61 

2.97 

12.3 

1405     1879 

0  08    1862 

5.69    10/79 

0.008 

3.4 

October 

60 

77 

65 

2.97 

12.9 

10.81     1902 

0.21    1867 

6..37    13/02 

0.004 

1.6 

November 

69 

79 

58 

3.10 

12.6 

9.88    1865 

0.20    1867 

4.23  19/1900 

0.006 

2.7 

December 

60 

77 

69 

2.50 
49.36 

12.9 
159.8 

7.80    1870 

0.45    1876 

2.75      1/88 

0.002 

1.0 

(Totals 

_ 

_ 

0.151 

45.5 

Tear    Averages     .. 

73 

90 

65 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Extremes   ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24.49 
4/1861 

0.04 

8/1885 

8.90 

26/2A78 

jC 

>QlQ 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL  DATA  FOR  MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA. 
BABQMBTEB,  WIND,  EVAFOBATION,  LlQHTNINq.  CLOUDS,  AND  CLEAR  DAYJa. 


Wind. 

§1 

^9 

If 

. 

II 

It 

^1 
1' 

^H       • 

Moalb. 

Oreato«t 

Number  of 
MtlQfi  in 

one  day. 

M«D 

BUro, 

Mitva. 

Prev&iltng 

Direction. 

1 

No.  of  yn.  ovutr  wlilcJi 

41 

It 

41 

41 

35 

— 

a 

- 

JftULiary       , 

3!)oan 

583   lom 

0.30 

1.41^ 

9W,SE 

6.34 

■ 

hm 

_ 

February      .,. 

^.ffm 

566       Btm 

0.28 

6,4W 

SW.  8E 

I.IK 

-- 

5.1 

-^ 

Mar^h 

:».iril 

677     wni 

a2!i 

fi.HHi 

8W,SE 

3,S4 

—.. 

6.A 

1          

-^m 

m     7/fiw 

fj.19 

5J,W 

Hflf,  BE.KW 

S,2N 

— 

5.S 

— 

n^                  M- 

^.Vli 

6K1    la/ii'i 

0  19 

5.flKi 

KW^NK^RW 

l.W 

— 

6,5 

.k.— 

^£0 

^.au 

7*1 1      a/Trt 

(134 

flvVJI 

NW,NE 

1.14 

_ 

6.T 

. 

jtily 

30.1^ 

7.V1       rt.7J 

0.'23 

e.r>39 

K  W,  N  K 

1.0H 

6.3 



August 

30.087 

fi37    u;;5 

0.96 

fl,B(ie 

Siw.s  i:,H  w 

i..w 

_- 

6.3 

^ 

September  ,,,           .», 

».0l7 

617    un2 

^    0.20 

7. KM 

NW.HW.SK 

tl/a? 

^ 

6.1 

— 

Oftolwr 

ssmi 

mi      I5.'f*l 

0.30 

7h41'2 

8  V^\  S  VV 

a.as 

— 

S.0 



Noveuib^^r    ... 

•ism] 

Til      13/66 

o.aa 

7.144 

H  W.  H  K 

4.47 

_ 

{ED 



IX-L'enihev      ,. 

i».MO 

G-'w       1/75 

0.31 

7, MO 
SI  .^7 

aw.sK 

5.7\2 

— 

G.5 

— 

Totak 



i8.33 

_ 

'™ 

. 

Year    Avemgaii    ... 

ao.riEH 

— 

0,'M 

H  TV,  N  W 

— 

ti.H 

. 

ExteemeB  ... 

W>J  l.'i/Hl.'^U: 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

TEMPERATURE. 


Mean 

Extreme  Shade 

.« 

Extreme 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

|« 

Temperature. 

Montli. 

Mean 
Max. 

61 

78.2 

Meau 
Min. 

Mean 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest 
in  Sun. 

Lowest 
on  Gram. 

iit 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
obflervation  extendi. 

51 

51 
67.4 

51 

51 

51 

47 

46 

- 

Jannary 

66.5 

111.2   14/02 

42.0    28/85 

60.2 

178.6    14/62 

90.2    28/86 

_ 

February     

n.7 

56.6 

67.2 

100.5     7/01 

40.3      9/65 

60.2 

167.5    15/70 

90.9     6/91 

March           

74.6 

54.5 

64,6 

105.5      2/98 

37.1    17/84 

68.4 

164.5      1/68 

28.9       + 

— 

April             

68.7 

50.7 

50.7 

94.0      6/65 

34.8    24/88 

50.2 

152.0     8/61 

25.0    23/97 

— 

May               

61.4 

46.6 

64.0 

83.7      7/05 

31.3    26/95 

52.4 

142.6      2/50    23.2    21/97 

— 

June 

56.g 

44.0 

505 

68.1        ♦ 

28.0    11/66 

40.1 

129.0    11/61    20.4    17/96 

-- 

July              

56.8 

41.5 

48.7 

68.4    24/78 

27.0    21/60 

41.4 

125.8    27/80    20.5    12/03 

— 

August          

58.8 

43.1 

51.0 

77.0    90/85 

28.3    11/63 

48.7 

137.4    29/69    21.3    14/02 

— 

September 

02.6 

45.3 

53.0 

81.8    30/03 

32.0    18/05 

49.8 

142.1    20/77    25.0    18/05 

— 

October        

67.0 

48.1 

57.6 

96.1    30/86 

32.1      3/71 

64.0 

154.3    28/68 

25.0     3/71 

— 

November    ... 

71.2 

50.9 

61.1 

105.7    27/94 

36.6      2/96 

60.2 

159.6    29/65 

24.6      2/96 

^ 

December 

T6.4 

53.7 
49.3 

64.6 
58.3 

110.7    15/76 

40.0      4/70 

70.7 

170.3    20/69 

33.2      1/04 

Y«^  i  Averages  ... 
*®^  t Extremes... 

67.3 



_ 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

111.2 

27.0 

84.2 

178.5 

20.4              ,    - 

14/1/62 

21/7/60 

.14/1/69 

17/6/96 

*ai/1865  and  a/1884,    f  17/84  and  20/1807. 

HUMIDITY,  Rainfall,  and  Dew. 


*Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

Dew. 

Month. 

ll 

40 

6  • 

11 
II 

^1 

48 

fi 
II 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

49 

64 
66 
68 
73 
79 
80 
80 
75 
72 
71 
67 
65 

49 

73 
75 
78 
83 
86 
88 
88 
81 
81 
78 
75 
75 

51 

1.9-2 
1.76 
214 
2.42 
2.14 
2.07 
1.84 
1.81 
2.35 
2.71 
2.26 
2.21 

25.63 

51 

7 
7 
8 
10 
12 
13 
15 
13 
14 
13 
10 
9 

131 

67 

67 

January 
February     ... 
March          

June 

July             

August         

September  ... 

October        

November    ... 
December    ... 

.57 
54 
61 
63 
70 
75 
74 
65 
63 
64 
50 
55 

6.83    1844 
6.78    1841 
6.36    1874 
6.71     1901 
6.94    1848 
5.2-J    1K51 
7.02    1891 
7.62    1849 
5.rf7    1870 
7.61    1869 
12.13    1849 
7.18    1863 

0.04    1878 
0.03    1870 
0.16    1842 
0.57      f 
0.45    1901 
0.60    1840 
0.49    1840 
0.48    1903 
0  61     1881 
0.28    18.50 
0.25    1H95 
0.11    1904 

2.97 
2.14 
3.05 
4.50 
1.85 
1.74 
2.71 
1.87 
2.62 
3.00 
2.67 
2.36 

~ 

- 

(Totals 
Year -]  Averages     ... 
(Extremes   ... 

72 

^ 

12.13 

11/1849 

0.08 

2/1870 

4'!60 

— 

"^ 

—  Signifies  no  record.    *  Mean  of  9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  readings  taken. 
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CUMATOLOGICAL  DATA  FOR  HOBART,   TASMANIA. 
Barometer,  Wind,  Evaporation,  Lightninq,  Clouds,  and  Clear  Days. 


Month. 


No.  of  3nP8.  over  which 
obaervstion  extendB. 

Janiuury 
February 

2IaK!h  

April 

May  

June 

July  

Angoflt 

Sepiember  ... 
Oetober 
November    ... 
December    ... 

(Totals 
Tear  1  Averages    .. 

i  Extremes  .. 


Wind. 


NW,  8E 


H 

••• 

H 

la 

l' 

- 

93 



6.8 

— 

6.S 

— 

B.O 

1    — 

6.2 

6.8 

'    — 

6.6 

58 

— 

5.9 



6.S 

— 

6.7 



6.6 

— 

6.4 

z 

6.8 

— 

— 

I. 


Month. 


No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extendi. 


January 

Psbmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jaly 

August 

September 

October 

November 


VftiLi.  i  Averages 
Year  ^y 


i  Extremes.. 


Mean 
Temperature. 


Tbmpbratu^re. 

Extreme  Shade 
Temperature. 


Mean  Mean 
Max.  Min. 


70.9 
71.8 
68.1 
63.1 
67.5 
68.0 
68.1 
56.0 
5R.5 
18.7 
66.0 
69.8 


68.4 


53.1 
53.0 
50.6 
47.9 
43.8 
41.5 
89.3 
40.9 
48.8 
45.8 
47.9 
50.9 

46.3 


Mean 


Highest.       Lowest. 


54.4 

—     105.2  I  27.7 
1        30/12/97!  11/7/95 


64.7 
65.4 
61.5 
49.1 
46.1 
80.0 
37.7 
41.0 
48.5 
52.0 
61.0 
67.8 


77.5 


Extreme 
Temperature. 


Highest 
in  Sun. 


21 


160.0 
165.0 
147.5 
138.6 
128.0 
188.0 
118.7 
129.0 
184.0 
146.0 
151.0 
156.0 


f 

24/96 
1/06 
12/05 
1889 
18/94 
19/96 
1887 
7/94 
1885 
17/08 
18/05 


165.0 


24/2/98 


Lowest 
onQraas. 


19  a 


30.6 
28.3 


1807 
1887 


27.5  dom 

85.0  1886 

90.0  19/08 

81.0  6191 

18.7  16/86 

81.0  1887 

88.7  1886 

83.8  B 
86.8  99/06 
87.8  1886 


18.7 


16/7/86 


go 


a  Records  only  continuous  since  1803. 
*  30/91  and  17/97.    f  81/31  and  10-11/08.    :  24/84. 13/87, 11/85,  and  7/00.    S  5/86  and  13/05.    tl  1886  and  1800. 

HUMIDITY,  RAINFALL,  AND  DEW. 


Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

t 
reatest 
n  One 
Day. 

Dew. 

Month. 

U 

I| 

Il 

11 

6  a 

8i? 

Jl 

Ill 

ot 

n 

18 
56 

62 
1.84 

ss  ® 

OS 

32 

24 
2.50    30/05 

<o 

a^ 

No.  of  yrs.  over  which 
observation  extends 

12 
68 

12 
70 

49 
9.0 

32 
5.91    1803 

- 

January 

0.25    1878 

__ 

February     ... 

64 

76 

51 

1.51 

7.8 

4.51    1878 

0.18    1808 

1.60    22/03 

— 

^ 

March          

60 

76 

63 

162 

8.9 

3.62    1883 

0.36    1884 

1.45      1/83 

— 

— 

April            

76 

84 

60 

1.75 

9.8 

4.33    1901 

0.07    1904 

1.66    22/01 

— 

— 

May             

80 

85 

72 

1.82 

12.0 

6.37    1906 

0.66    1871 

1.62    31/05 

— 

— 

June            

83 

92 

75 

2.18 

12.8 

8.15    1880 

0.28    1886 

4.11    14/89 

— 

July             

80 

88 

73 

2.17 

13.0 

4.96    1878 

0.51    1908 

1.56      8/94 

— 

— 

August 

79 

82 

71 

1.H5 

12.1 

4.82    1882 

0.30    1892 

2.28    1.3/90 

— 

— 

September 

75 

82 

65 

2.08 

13.1 

4.12    1885 

0.40    1801 

1.57    24/86 

— 

— 

October       

60 

75 

63 

2.11 

13.7 

6.67    1906 

0.70    1904 

2.68      4/06 

— 

— 

November    ... 

65 

76 

67 

2.63 

12.1 

7.39    1885 

0.49      ♦ 

3.70    30/a5 

— 

— 

December 

60 

73 

56 

1.84 

10.4 

9.00    1875 

0.10    1807 

2.15      5/91 

— 

— 

(Totals 

_ 





23.40 

134.7 











Teari  Averages     ... 
iBxtremee   ... 

72 

76 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— . 

_ 

— 

_. 

9.00 

0.07 

4.11 

{-r 

k/^Ti^ 

12/1875 

4/1904 

14/6/80 

KjG 

)OQ 

—  Signifies  no  record  kept. 
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SECTION   IV. 
POPULATION. 

§  1.  General  Observations. 

1.  Special  Characteristics  of  Australian  Population.— (i.)  Sex  Distribution,  In 
respect  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  its  population,  Australia  has,  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  continent  in  1788,  differed  materiaUy  from  the  older  countries  of 
the  world.  In  the  latter  the  populations  have,  in  general,  grown  hy  natural  increase,  and 
their  composition  usually  reflects  that  ^t,  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  being  in 
most  countries  approximately  equal,  with  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency,  however,  for  the 
females  to  slightly  exceed  the  males.  The  excess  of  females  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned — {a)  higher  rate  of  mortality  amongst  males ; 
(6)  greater  propensity  on  the  part  of  males  to  travel ;  (c)  the  effects  of  war;  {d)  employ- 
ment of  males  in  the  mercantile  marine ;  (e)  preponderance  of  males  amongst  emigrants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  last-mentioned  cause  has  tended  naturally  to  produce  an  excess 
of  males  in  Australia,  since  the  majority  of  those  emigratihg  to  Australia  have  been  males. 
The  circumstances  imder  which  the  colonisation  of  Australia  was  first  undertaken,  and 
the  remoteness  of  this  country  from  Europe,  have  combined  to  accentuate  this  feature. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  continent  presented  few  attractions  to  the  explorers 
who  visited  its  shores,  mainly  on  the  west  and  north,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  in  1776,  closed  to  the  British  prison  authorities  the 
North  American  plantations,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  receptades  for  the 
deportation  of  convicts,  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  gaols  caused  them  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  converting  the  great  Southern  Continent  into  a  convict  settlement.  This 
idea  was  put  into  practice  in  1787,  when  the  first  consignment  of  convicts  left  England, 
arriving  in  Sydney  Cove  on  26th  January,  1788.  Reports  concerning  the  number 
actually  landed  are  conflicting,  but  it  appears  that  the  total  may  be  set  down  approxi- 
mately at  1035,  including  the  military.  Details  as  to  the  sexes  are  not  available,  but 
the  males  must  have  largely  preponderated.  Indeed,  nearly  nine  years  later,  on  the  Slst 
December,  1796,  in  a  total  population  of  4100,  there  were  257  males  to  every  100 
females. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  Australia  resulting  from  extensive  mineral  discoveries 
and  the  development  of  its  great  natural  resources,  pastoral,  agricultural,  forestal,  etc., 
have  tended  to  attract  male  rather  than  female  immigrants,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
distance  from  the  principal  centres  of  European  population.  Even  at  the  end  of  1906, 
after  nearly  119  years  of  settlement,  there  were  112  males  to  each  100  females,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  equalising  tendency  due  to  additions  to  the  population  by  means 
of  births,  and  to  deductions  therefrom  by  the  deaths  of  immigrants. 

The  terms  "  masculinity  "  and  "  femininity  "  have  beon  used  to  express  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  any  group,  the  former  indicating  the  ratio  of  males  to  females,  the 
latter  the  reciprocal  of  this.  viz. ,  the  ratio  of  females  to  males.     The  te^  ^'masculinity' ' 
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is  that  whioh  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the  masculinity  of  any  group  will  usually  be 
expressed  numerioally  as  the  number  of  males  to  each  100  females.  The  masculinity  of 
(he  population  of  the  Commonwealth  at  intervals  of  five  years  from  1800  onwards  is  as 
follows : — 

MASCULINITY  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION,  QUINQUENNIALLY, 

PROM  1800  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Nmnber  of  males 

to  each  100 

females. 

Year. 

Number  of  males 

to  each  100 

females. 

Year. 

Number  of  males 

to  each  100 

females. 

1800 

263.0 

1840 

201.7 

1880 

117.28 

1806. 

233.3 

1845 

163.4 

1885 

118.88. 

1810 

190.6 

1860 

148.2 

1890 

116.06 

1816 

188.8 

1865 

146.6 

1896 

113.41 

1820 

243.7 

1860 

140.2 

1900 

110.66 

1826 

329.8 

1865 

126.4 

1906 

111.23 

1830 

308.3 

1870 

121.10 

1836 

260.7 

1876 

118.25 

The  curious  inequalities  of  the  increases  in  the  number  of  males  and  in  the  number 
of  females  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  individual  States  respectively, 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  graphs  on  pages  184  and  185. 

2.  A^e  DistributlOD. — The  causes  which  operated  to  bring  about  an  excess  of  males 
in  the  population  of  the  Conmionwealth,  have  been  equally  effective  in  rendering  the  age 
distribution  essentially  different  from  that  of  older  countries.  The  majority  of  the 
immigrants,  whether  male  or  female,  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  as  the  Australian 
birth-rate  in  earlier  years  was  a  comparatively  high  one,  the  effect  was  to  increase  the 
relative  number  of  young  and  middle-aged  persons,  while  the  number  for  advanced  ages 
is  below  the  normal. 

Thus  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Census  of  31st  March,  1901,  the  age  distribution 
of  the  population  was  as  shewn  in  the  table  hereunder  ;  that  for  England  and  Wales  is 
given  also  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : — 

AGE-DISTRIBUTION    OF    POPULATION,  COMMONWEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA 
AND  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  AT  CENSUS  318T  MARCH,  1901. 


Age  Group. 

Population 
of 

CoiOfONWBALTH. 

Percentage 

on  Total 
Population. 

Population  of 

ENOiiAND  and 

Wales. 

Percentage 

on  Total 
Population. 

Under  15          

16  and  under  65 
65  and  upwards 

1,325,323 

2,297,689 

150,789 

35.12 

60.88 

4.00 

10,546,739 

20,464,351 

1,617,753 

32.42 

62.91 

4.67 

• 
Total         

3,773,801 

'    100.00 

32,527,843 

100.00 

During  the  past  40  years,  the  age  distribution  of  the  Australian  population  has 
varied  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  for  each  sex  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  poptdation  in  the  age  groups  "under  16,"  "15  and  under 
65,^  and  "66  and  over."    The  figures  upon  which  these  percentages  have  been  computed 
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are  those  furnished  by  the  Censuses  of  the  several  States.  Those  for  1861  include  the 
results  of  the  Western  Australian  Census  of  1869,  while  those  for  1871  include  the 
results  of  the  Western  Australian  and  Tasmanian  Censuses  of  1870 : — 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  AUSTRALIAN   POPULATION,  1861  TO  1901. 


Biales. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

Persons. 

Censiu 
Year. 

Under 

15 
Years. 

15  and 

under 

65. 

66 
and 
over. 

Under 

15 
Years. 

15  and 

under 

65. 

66 
and 
over. 

Under 

16 
Years. 

15  and 

under 

65. 

66 
and 
over. 

Total. 

1861 

% 
81.41 

% 
67.42 

% 
1.17 

% 
100 

% 
43.08 

% 
66.20 

% 
0.77 

% 
100 

% 
36.28 

% 
62.72 

% 
1.00 

% 
100 

1871 

88.84 

69.11 

2.06 

100 

46.02 

62.60 

1.38 

100 

42.09 

66.17 

1.74 

100 

1881 

86.87 

60.86 

2.78 

100 

41.89 

66.07 

2.04 

100 

38.91 

68.66 

2.44 

100 

1891 

84.77 

62.02 

3.21 

100 

39.36 

68.08 

2.66 

100 

36.90 

60.20 

2.90 

100 

1901 

33.87 

61.82 

4.31 

100 

36.60 

69.85 

3.65 

100 

36.12 

60.88 

4.00 

100 

The  excess  of  niules  over  females,  previously  referred  to,  is  found  mainly  in  ages  of 
21  and  upwards.  In  the  total  population  under  the  age  of  21  there  vrere,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  Census,  less  than  102  males  to  each  100  females,  while  in  that  aged  21  and 
upwards  there  were  more  than  118  males  to  each  100  females.  In  the  absence  of  a  large 
immigration  of  males,  therefore,  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  Australia  will  soon 
l)e  eliminated. 

3.  Race  and  Nationality.— (i.)  Constitution  of  Australia's  Population.  Referring 
primarily  to  the  numerical  relation  between  the  aboriginal  and  the  immigrant  races, 
including  under  the  latter  head  not  only  those  bom  in  other  countries,  but  also  their 
descendants  bom  in  Australia,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  was  never  at  any  time 
large.  With  the  continued  advance  of  settlement  it  has  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  more  densely  populated  States  aboriginals  are,  in  point  of  numbers,  practically 
negligible.  Thus,  at  the  Census  of  1901  the  number  of  full-blooded  aboriginals  and 
nomadic  half-castes  living  with  those  of  full  blood  remaining  in  New  South  Wales  was 
stated  to  be  4287,  while  in  Victoria  the  total  was  only  271.  and  in  Tasmania  the  last 
aboriginal  native  died  in  1876. 

In  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  natives  still  in  the  "  savage"  state,  numerical  information 
concerning  whom  is  of  a  most  unreliable  nature,  and  can  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  the  result  of  mere  guessing.  Ethnologically  interesting  as  is  this  remarkable  and 
rapidly-disappearing  race,  practically  aU  that  has  been  done  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
them,  their  laws,  habits,  customs,  and  language,  has  been  the  result  of  more  or  less 
spasmodic  and  intermittent  effort  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts  either  in  private  life 
or  the  public  service.  Strange  to  say,  an  enumeration  of  them  has  never  been 
seriously  undertaken  in  connection  with  any  State  Census,  though  a  record  of 
the  numbers  who  were  in  the  employ  of  whites,  or  living  in  contiguity  to  the  settlements 
of  whites,  has  usually  been  made.  As  stated  above,  various  guesses  at  the  pjmnber  of 
aboriginal  natives  at  present  in  Australia  have  been  made,  and  the  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  160,000  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  total.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the  aboriginal  population  of  Australia  iii 
connection  with  the  first  Commonwealth  Census  to  be  taken  in  1911. 


The  number  of  aboriginal  natives  enumerated  in  the  several  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth  at  the  Census  of  1901  was  as  follows; — 
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PenoDS,  etc. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Queenit 
land. 

Soafeb 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Males         

Females     

2.461 
1,886 

168 
108 

3,089 
2.048 

14.076 
12.857 

2,988 
2,828 

0 
0 

22,712 
18,677 

Total 

4,287^ 

271 

5.187 

26,438 

5,261 

0 

41,889 

Masculinity* 

188.5 

150.9 

150.8 

113.9 

126.0 

121.6 

In  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  provision  is  made  for  aboriginal  natives  to 
be  excluded  for  all  purposes  for  which  statistics  of  population  are  made  use  of  under  the 
Act,  but  the  opinion  has  been  given  by  the  Commonwealth  Attorney-General  that,  '*in 
reckoning  the  population  of  the  Conmionwealth,  half-castes  are  not  aboriginal  natives 
within  the  meaning  of  section  127  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act, 
imd  should  therefore  be  included."  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  ** half-castes,**  living 
in  the  nomadic  state,  are  practically  imdistinguishable  from  aborigines,  and  up  to  the 
present  it  has  not  always  been  found  practicable  to  make  the  distinction,  and  no  authori- 
tative definition  of  ^* half-caste"  has  yet  been  given. 

As  regards  the  immigrant  races,  it  may  be  said  that  they  consist  mainly  of  natives 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  descendants.  The  proportion  of 
Australian-bom  contained  in  the  popvdation  of  tbe  Commonwealth  has,  in  recent  years, 
increased  rapidly.  And  at  the  Census  of  81st  March,  1901,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
3,773,801  persons,  no  fewer  than  2,908,303,  or  77.06  per  cent.,  were  Australian  bom, 
while  of  the  remainder,  679,159,  or  18.00  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  is  95.06  per  cent,  are  either  Australian-born  or  British.  The  other  birthplaces  most 
largely  represented  in  the  Commonwealth  were  Oermany,  38,352  (1.016  per  cent.); 
China,  29.907  (0.793  per  cent.);  Scandinavia  (comprising  Sweden,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark), 16,144  (0.428  per  cent.) ;  Polynesia,  10,363  (0.275  per  cent.) ;  British  India,  7687 
(0.202  per  cent.);  United  States  of  America,  7448  (0.197  per  cent.);  and  Italy,  5678 
(0.150  per  cent.).  The  total  popvdation  of  Asiatic  birth  was  47,014  (1.246  per  cent.),  of 
whom  3593  (0.096  per  cent.)  werp  born  in  Japan.  The  total  population  included  5203  (0.138 
per  cent )  persons  bora  at  sea,  and  7922  (0.210  per  oent. )  whose  birthplaces  were  unspecified. 

(ii.)  Biological  and  Sociological  Significance.  As  regards  race  and  nationality,  there- 
fore, the  population  of  Australia  is  fundamentally  British,  and  thus  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  transplanting  of  a  race  into  conditions  greatly  differing  from  those  in  which  it  had 
been  developed.  The  biological  and  sociological  significance  of  this  will  ultimately  appear 
in  the  effects  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  produced  by  the  complete  change  of 
climatic  and  social  environment,  for  the  new  conditions  are  likely  to  considerably  modify 
both  the  physical  characteristics  and  the  social  instincts  of  the  constituents  of  the 
population.  At  present  the  characteristics  of  the  Australian  population,  whether 
physical,  mental,  moral,  or  social,  are  only  in  the  making,  and  probably  it  will  not  bo 
possible  to  point  to  a  distinct  Australian  type  until  three  or  four  generations  more  have 
passed.  Even  then  it  is  hardly  likely  that  with  our  great  extent  of  territory  and 
varying  conditions  we  shall  have  but  one  type  ;  on  the  contrary  a  variety  of  types  are  to 
be  expected.-  The  Australian  at  present  is  little  other  than  a  transplanted  Briton,  with 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  British  forbears,  the  desire  for  freedom  from  restraint, 
however,  being  perhaps  more  strongly  accentuated.  The  greater  opportunity  for  an  open- 
air  existence,  and  the  absence  of  the  restrictions  of  older  civilisations  may  be  held  to  be 
in  the  main  responsible  for  this. 

4.  Differences  among  the  Stated. — (i.)  Sex  Distribution.  The  varying  circumstances 
under  which  the  settlement  of  the  several  States  has  been  effected,  and  the  essentially 
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different  oonditions  experienced  in  the  due  development  of  their  respective  resources,  have 
naturally  led  to  somewhat  marked  differences  in  the  constitution  of  their  populations. 
In  the  matter  of  sex  distribution  the  States  in  which  the  normal  condition  of  older 
countries  is  most  nearly  represented  are  those  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  are  practically  identical,  while  in  the  latter  there 
are  106  males  to  each  100  females.  In  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  position  of  affairs  is  quite  abnormal,  the  numbers  of  males  to  each  100  females 
being  respectively  142  and  121. 

The  variation  in  the  masctdinity  of  the  estimated  population  of  th^several  States 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  during  the  past  six  years  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 

MASCULINITY*  OP  THE  POPULATION,  318T  DECEMBER.  1900  TO  1906. 


• 

State. 

1000. 

igoi. 

1902. 

1908. 

1004. 

1006. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales     ... 

111.14 

110.22 

111.17 

111.55 

112.42 

113.40 

114.26 

Victoria 

101.28 

101.87 

100.77 

100.31 

99.96 

100.13 

100.26 

Queensland 

126.33 

125.58 

124.39 

123.91 

123.06 

122.01 

120.66 

South  Australia 

104.04 

103.50 

103.08 

103.02 

105.68 

109.28 

112.85 

Western  AustraUa     ... 

167.54 

155.85 

154.14 

149.41 

147.15 

144.31 

142.15 

107.97 

107.37 

108.16 

107.65 

106.95 

106.58 

106.46 

Commonwealth 

110.S5 

iia29 

110.42 

110.28 

iia64 

111.23 

111.70 

*  Number  of  males  to  each  100  females. 

(ii.)  Age  Distribution.  The  disparity  in  sex  distribution  exhibited  by  the  several 
States  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  inequality  in  the  matter  of  age  distribution. 
The  number  of  persons  in  each  State  at  the  Census  of  31st  March,  1901,  at  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  "dependent,"  **  supporting,'*  and  '*  old  *'  ages,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  same  to  total  of  each  State  and  Conmionwealth  was  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  OP  PERSONS  IN  COMMONWEALTH  OP 
DEPENDENT,  SUPPORTING,  AND  OLD  AGE. 


Namber  of  persons  of 

Proportion  of  Popu- 
lation of 

State. 

H 

§*J9| 

ill 
PI 

1 

< 

&    2 

11! 

New  South  Wales     ... 
Victoria      ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania  ... 

486,996 
409,363 
182,432 
129,237 
53.270 
64,025 

821,277 
725,647 
302,824 
218.982 
127,632 
101,427 

46,573 
66,060 
12.873 
14.938 
3.322 
7,023 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
498.129 
863,167 
184,124 
172,475 

% 
35.94 
34.06 
36.62 
35.59 
28.93 
37.12 

% 
60.62 
60.42 
60.79 
60.80 
69.26 
58.81 

% 

8.44 
5.50 
2.59 
4.11 
1.81 
4.07 

Commonwealth    ... 

1,325,323 

2,297,689 

150.789 

3,773,801 

35.12 

60.88 

4.00 

Thus  in  Western  Australia  a  larger  proportioa  of  its  population  was  of  supporting 
age  than  in  any  other  State.  In  Tasmania  the  proportion  is  the  lowest.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Tasmania  the  proportion  of  dependent  age  was  the  highest  for  the  Common- 
wealth, while  the  Western  Australian  proportion  was  the  lowest.  Victoria  had  the 
highest  and  Western  Australia  the  lowest  proportion  of  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards. 
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(iii.)  Birikplaces.  Complele  information  oonoerning  the  race  and  nationality  of  the 
population  is  not  available  in  the  Census  returns,  the  material  there  furnished  of  thia 
nature  being  the  records  of  birthplaces.  The  following  table  exhibits,  in  a  very  condensed 
form,  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  several  States  according  to  birthplace : —  i 

BIRTHPLACES  AT  CENSUS  OP  818T  MARCH,  1901. 


Total  Population  of  Commonwealth  at  Census. 

Birthplace. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Old. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Anst. 

Tas. 

Cwealth. 

Australia 

1,079,154 

940,830 

323,436 

289,993 

126,952 

147,938 

2,908,803 

New  Zealand  ... 

10,689 

9,020 

1,571 

711 

2,704 

1,198 

25,788 

United  Kingdom 

2^,401 

214,371 

126,159 

56,862 

41,651 

19,815 

679,159 

Other  European 

Countries    ... 

20,151 

16,548 

21,174 

9,326 

6,076 

1,398 

74,673 

Asia      

14,208 

8,798 

13,878 

4,376 

4,810 

949 

47,014 

Africa 

986 

926 

378 

235 

243 

101 

2,869 

America 

4,813 

3,659 

1,688 

811 

1,161 

385 

12,507 

Polynesia 

1,139 

203 

8,877 

39 

78 

27 

10,368 

At  Sea...        "... 

1,967 

1,564 

634 

539 

817 

182 

5,203 

Unspecified     ... 

1,438 

5,156. 

334 

265 

242 

487 

7,922 

Total 

1,354,846 

1,201,070 

498,129 

363,157 

184,124 

172,475 

8,778,801 

The  proportions  per  cent,  of  total  population  of  the  several  States  for  each  of  the 
birthplaces  specified  in  the  foregoing  table  are  as  follows : — 

PERCENTAGE  OP  COMMONWEALTH  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO 
BIRTHPLACE,  31ST  MARCH,  1901. 


Percentage  of  Total  Population. 

Bixtbplaoe. 

Ill 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

South 

Western 

Tas- 

Common- 

land. 

Australia 

Australia. 

wealth. 

% 

%   - 

■        % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

AustralJh 

79.74 

78.67 

64.97 

79.91 

69.04 

86.02 

77.2? 

New  Zealand 

0.78 

0.75 

0.32 

0.20 

1.47 

0.69 

0.68 

United  Kingdom      ... 

16.28 

17.93 

25.34 

15.67 

22.60 

11.62 

18.03 

Other  European  Coun- 

tries         

1.49 

1.38 

4.25 

2.57 

3.30 

0.81 

1.98 

Asia            

1.05 

0.74 

2.79 

1.21 

2.62 

0.55 

1.25 

Africa         

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.06 

0.13 

0.06 

0.08 

America     ... 

0.36 

0.30 

0.34 

0.22 

0.63 

0.22 

0.33 

Polynesia   ... 

0.08 

0.02 

1.78 

0.01 

0.04 

0.02 

0.28 

AtSea 

0.15 

0.13 

0.13 

0.15 

0.17 

0.11 

0.14 

Total  ... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

As  regards  distribution  according  to  birthplace,  New  South  Wales'  population  is  very 
similar  to  Victoria's,  the  proportions  bom  in  Australia  and  Asia  being  slightly  higher, 
and  that  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  slightly  lower,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales. 
There  is  also  a  rough  similarity  between  the  population  distributions  of  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia.  In  both  the  Australian-bom,  and  also  those  bom  in  *' Other  European 
Countries'*  and  in  Asia,  represent  a  much  smaller,  and  those  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  with  the  remaining  States.  Polynesians  were,  however, 
much  more  numerously  represented  in  Queensland  at  the  date  of  the  Census  than  in  any 
other  State,  but  this  position  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  recent  deportation  of  j 
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Kanakas.  Natives  of  New  Zealand  were,  proportionately,  most  numerous  in  Western 
Australia.  Tasmania  had  the  largest  proportion  of  Australian-bom  population,  vie.,  8G 
per  oent.,  while  Queensland,  with  66  per  oent.,  had  the  least.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  26  per  oent.  of  Queensland's  population  consisted  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,, 
while  only  11}  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Tasmania  had  been  bom  there.  For  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  Whole  98  per  oent.  of  the  population  were  from  Australasian  or 
European  birthplaces. 


§  2.  Commonwealth  Population— Its  Distribution  and  Fluctuation. 

1.  Present  iH>pulatiOD.— The  estimated  population  of  the  several  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth sinoe  the  commencement  of  Federation  is  as  follows : — 


POPULATION  OF  COMMONWEALTH  ON 

318T  DECEMBER,  1900  TO  1906. 

Year. 

Penons. 

N-^«Si:*    Vicu>ri..  j «-- 

South 
Australia. 

184,637 
177,470 

362,107 

WeHtern 
Australia. 

110,088 
69,879 

Tas. 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

1900. 

Males    • 
Females 

Total- 

716,047  !     601,778 
644.258  '     594,440 

274,684 
219,163 

493,847 

89,763 
83.137 

1,976,992 
1,788,347 

1,360,305  j  1.196,213 

179.967 

172,900 

3,765,339 

1901. 

Males    -      721,048 
Females      664,197 

Total -j  1,375,240 

609,646     281,658 
601,336     224,286 

1 

186,007 
179:724 

118,241      90,289 
75,868  ■    84,091 

2,006,784 
1,819,602 

1,210,882 

505,944 

365,731 

194,109 

174,380 

3,826,286 

1902. 

Males    . 
Females 

Total - 

738,783 
664,549 

608,038 
608,410 

283,196    186,106  '  129,386 
227,660    180,552  '    83,942 

92,202 
85,266 

2,037.710 
1,846,869 

1.403,332 

1,211,448 

510,855 

366,658  '  213,328 

177.458 

3,883,079 

1908. 

Males    • 
Females 

762,627        606,364 
674,697        603.491 

1,427,324  '1,208,866. 

286,297 
280,237 

197,151 
181,670 

368,821 

135,960 
90,995 

226,955 

93,046 
86,435 

2,069,444 

1,867,626 

1     Total - 

1 

616,534 

179,480 

3,^^,969 

1  Males    • 

1904.  i  ^^^ 

Total - 

771,248 
686,014 

1,467,262 

605,038 
606,268 

1,210,306 

287,799 
233,861 

521,660 

191,355  1  144,255  ,    93,123 
181,324  1    98,035      vS7,070 

372,679    242,290    180,193 

1 

2,092,818 
1,891,672 

3,984,390 

1906. 

Males    - 
Females 

792,682 
699,038 

609,677 
608,896 

290,206 
237,847 

197,484 
180,722 

160,494 
104,285 

93,436 
87.664 

2,183,978 
1,918,452 

Total-  1,491,720     1,218,573     528,053    378,206    254,779    181,099 

I  III 


4,062,430 


1906. 


Males    -I     814,139        616,748  i  292,609  '  203,499  i  153,652      92,898  ;  2.173,545 
!  Females      712,558        615,192  ^  242.504  ;  180,830  '  108,094      87,258  |  1,945.936 

'     Total-!  1,526,697  i  1,231,940  ,  535,113  |  383,829  I  261,746  '  180,156  |  4,119,481 


2.  Growth    of    iH>pBlatiOD.— <i.)    178S  to  1824.     From    1788,   when    settlement 
first  took  place  in  Australia,  until  December  1826,  when  Van  Diemen's  L^nd  became  a 
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nepuaie  colony,  the  whole  of  the  British  Posseaaions  in  Australia  were  regarded  as  one 
colony,  viz.,  Uiat  of  New  South  Wales.  The  population  during  this  period  increased 
very  slowly,  and  at  the  end  of  1824  had  reached  only  48,072. 

The  population  with  which  settlement  in  Australia  was  inaugurated,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  each  year  until  1834,  are  as  follows : — 

POPULATION  OP  AUSTRAUA  (INCLUDING  TASMANU)  on  318T  DECEMBER, 

1788  TO   1834. 


Date. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Total. 

Date. 

Malw. 

Females. 

Total. 

1788^ 

1,035 

1806 

.5,389 

2,521 

7,910 

1788 

... 

... 

859 

1807 

5,989 

2,855 

8,794 

1789 

... 

... 

645 

1808 

6,822 

3.441 

10,263 

1790 

... 

2,056 

1^09 

7,618 

3,942 

11.660 

1791 

... 

... 

2.873 

1810 

7,585 

3,981 

11,666 

1792 

... 

3,264 

1811 

7,697 

4,17ft 

11,875 

1793 

^ 

3,514 

1812 

8,132 

4,498 

12,630 

1794 

... 

3,579 

1813 

9,102 

4,855 

13,967 

1795 

... 

3,466 

1814 

9.295 

4,791 

14,086 

1796 

2,968 

1,147 

4,100 

1815 

9,848 

5,216 

16,068 

1797 

3,160 

1,184 

4.344 

1816 

11,690 

5,863 

17,668 

1798 

3,367 

1,221 

4,588 

1817 

14,178 

7,014 

21,192 

1799 

3,804 

1,284 

5,088 

1818 

17,286 

8,673 

25,869 

1800 

3,780 

1,487 

5,217 

1819 

21,366 

10,106 

31,472 

1801 

4.372 

1,678 

5,945 

1820 

28,784 

9,769 

38,643 

1802 

5,208 

1,806 

7,014 

1821 

26,179 

9,813 

86,492 

1803 

5,186 

2,053 

7,238 

1822 

27.915 

9,449 

37,864 

1804 

5,313 

2,285 

7,598 

1823 

30,206 

10,426 

40,682 

1805 

5,395 

2.312 

7.707 

1824 

36,871 

11,201 

48,072 

1.  On  asth  January. 

(ii.)  1825  to  1868.— The  period  extending  from  1825  to  1869  witnessed  the  birth  of 
the  colonies  of  Tasmania  (then  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land),  Western  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland.  The  years  in  which  these  came  into  existence  as 
separate  colonies  were  as  follows: — Tasmania,  1826;  Western  Australia,  1829;  South 
Australia,  1886;  Victoria,  1861;  Queensland,  1869. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Commonwealth  during  each  year  of  this  transition 
period  was  as  follows : — 

POPULATION  OF  AUSTRALU  (INCLUDING  TASMANIA)  ON  318T 
DECEMBER,  1826  TO  1868. 


Date. 

Males. 

FeinaleH. 

Total. 
52,505 

Date. 
1842 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1826 

40,288 

12.217 

163.768 

87,226 

240,984 

1826 

41,289 

12,693 

53.882 

1843 

158,846 

92,002 

260,848 

1827 

48,063 

13.247 

66,300 

1844 

165,034 

99.263 

264,287 

1828 

44,778 

13,419 

58,197 

1846 

173,159 

106,989 

279,148 

1829 

46,946 

14,988 

61,934 

1846 

181,342 

111,907 

293,249 

1830 

52,886 

17,154 

70,039 

1847 

190,265 

118,632 

308.797 

1831 

57,037 

18,944 

75,981 

1848 

201,612 

130,716 

332.328 

18.32 

62.254 

21,683 

83,937 

1849 

221,978 

151,384 

373,862 

1833 

71.669 

26.426 

98,095 

1850 

238,683 

166,673 

406,356 

1884 

76,259 

29,297 

105.556 

1851 

256,975 

180,690 

437,665 

1835 

81.929 

31.425 

113,354 

1862 

304,126 

209,670 

513,796 

1836 

88,417 

35.703 

125,120 

1853 

368,203 

242,789 

600,992 

1837 

94,881 

39.607 

134,488 

1854 

414,337 

280,580 

694,917 

1888 

105,271 

46,597 

151.868 

1855 

470,118 

323,142 

793,260 

1839 

116.480 

54.459 

169,939 

1856 

522,144 

354,585 

876,729 

1840 

127,306 

63,102 

190,408 

1857 

574,800 

395,487 

970.287 

1841 

144,114 

76,854 

220,968 

185H 

624,380 

426,448 
_   j^ 

1,050,828 

1 
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(iii.)  1859  to  1906.  From  1859,  the  year  in  which  Queensland  came  into  existence 
as  a  separate  colony,  until  the  beginning  of  1900,  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
was  inaugurated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  Australia 
consisted  of  six  States,  practically  independent  of  each  other  in  all  matters  of  Obvem- 
ment.  During  this  period  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  increased  from  1,050,828 
at  the  end  of  1858  to  3,765,889  on  the  81st  December,  1900.  The  particulars  for  this 
period  are  given  in  the  table  hereunder. 

During  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  federation  of  the  States  was 
effected  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  by  854,142,  from  8,765,839 
on  81st  December,  1900,  to  4,119,481  on  Slst  December,  1906.  See  table  hereunder. 
(The  details  have  already  been  given ;  see  Table  §  2.  1.) 

POPULATION  OF  AUSTRALIA  (INCLUDING  TASMANIA)  ON  31ST  DECEMBER, 

1859  TO  1906. 


Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1859 

644,376 

452,929 

1,097,305 

1883 

1,357,423 

1,148,313 

2,505,786 

1860 

668,560 

477,025 

1,145,585 

1884 

1,411,996 

1,193,729 

2,605,725 

1861 

669,378 

498,776 

1,168,149 

1885 

1,460,394 

1,284,124 

2,694,618 

1862 

683.650 

523,268 

1,206,918 

1886 

1,510,954 

1,277,096 

2,788,050 

1863 

704,259 

555,033 

1,259,292 

1887 

1,559,118 

1,322,244 

2,881,362 

1864 

740,483 

584,750 

1,325,183 

1888 

1,610,548 

1,371,129 

2,981,677 

1865 

773,278 

616,765 

1,390,043 

1889 

1,649,094 

1,413,383 

3,062,477 

1866 

800,648 

643,307 

1,443,955 

1890 

1,692,831 

1,458,524 

3,151,855 

1867 

819,127 

664,721 

1,483,848 

1891 

1,736,617 

1,504,368 

3,240,985 

1868 

849,272 

690,280 

1,539,552 

1892 

1,766,772 

1,538,981 

3,805,753 

1869 

875,139 

717,018 

1,692,157 

1893 

1,791,815 

1,570,080 

3,361,895 

1870 

902,494 

745,262 

1,647,756 

1894 

1,824,217 

1,602,643 

3,426,760 

1871 

928,918 

771,970 

1,700,888 

1895 

1,856,639 

1,636,082 

3,491,621 

1872 

947,422 

795,425 

1,742,847 

1896 

1,887,174 

1,665,924 

3,553,098 

1873 

972,907 

821,613 

1,794,520 

1897 

1,917,460 

1,700,323 

3,617,783 

,  1874  . 

1,001,096 

848,296 

1,849,392 

1898 

1,937,629 

1,727,086 

3,664,715 

1875 

1,028,489 

869,734 

1,898,223 

1899 

1,959,074 

1,756,914 

3,715,988 

1876 

1,061,477 

897,202 

1,958,679 

1900 

1,976,992 

1,788,847 

3,765,389 

1877 

1,102,340 

928,790 

2,031,180 

1901 

2,006,784 

1,819,502 

3,826,286 

1878 

1,132,573 

959,591 

2,092,164 

1902 

2,087,710 

1,845,369 

3,888,079 

1879 

1,168,781 

993,662 

2,162,343 

1903 

2,059,444 

1,867,525 

3,926,969 

1880 

1,204,514 

1,027,017 

2,231,531 

1904 

2,092,818 

1,891,572 

3,984,390 

1881 

1,247,059 

1,059,677 

2,306,736 

1905 

2,133,978 

1,918,452 

4,052,430 

1882 

1,289,892 

1,098,190 

2,388,082 

1906 

2,173,545 

1,945,936 

4.119,481 

The  growth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  generally,  and  of  each 
State  therein  is  graphically  shewn  on  page  183,  and  of  each  sex  considered  separately  on 
pages  184  and  186. 


§  3.  Influences  affecting  Qrcnyth  and   Distribution  of  Population. 

1.  Mineral  Discoveries. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1861  was  undouht- 
edly  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  bringing  about  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  country. 
£ts  effect  may  be  gauged  by  a  comparison  of  the  increase  during  the  ten  years  preceding, 
with  that  during  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  discovery.  From  31st  December,  1840,  to 
Slst  December,  1850,  the  increase  was  only  214,948  (viz.,  from  190,408  to  406,356).  The 
rush  of  people  to  the  newly-discovered  goldfields  during  the  succeeding  decennium  caused 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  740,229,  the  population  advancing  to  1,146,585  on  Slst 
December,  1860.  In  1861,  owing  to  the  opening  up  in  that  year  of  the  New  Zealand  gold- 
fields,  a  rush  of  population  from  Australia  set  in,  the  result  being  that  the  net  increase 
of  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  in  1864  amoimted  to  98,343,  and  even  in  1860 
was  as  much  as  48,106,  fell  in  1861  to  22,564.  In  fact,  during  the  year>1861  the  de- 
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partores  from  Australia  exceeded  the  arrivals  by  5958,  the  gain  of  22,564  being  due  to 
the  births  exceeding  the  deaths  by  28,522. 

In  more  recent  years  the  gold  disooveriee  of  Western  Australia  in  1886  and  subsequent 
years,  led  to  a  large  influx  of  population  to  that  State.  Amounting  on  Slst  December, 
1885,  to  only  35,959,  it  increased  in  21  years  by  no  less  than  225,787,  totalling  261,746 
on  dlst  December,  1906.  In  this  case,  however,  the  additions  to  the  population  of  the 
western  State  were  largely  drawn  from  those  of  the  eastern  States,  so  that  the  actual 
gain  of  population  to  the  Commonwealth  was  but  slight. 

2.  PlStoral  Development.— Very  early  in  the  colonisation  of  Australia  it  was 
recognised  that  many  portions  were  well  adapted  for  pastoral  pursuits,  and  pastoral 
developments  have  led  to  a  considerable  distribution  of  population  in  various  directions. 
As  the  numbers  engaged  in  connection  therewith,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  interests 
involved,  are  relatively  small,  and  as  pastoral  occupancy  tends  to  segregation  rather  than 
aggregation  of  population,  the  growth  of  pastoral  industry  is  but  slightly  reflected  in  the 
population  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  A^CUltural  Expansion. — At  the  present  time  the  area  annually  devoted  to  crops 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  about  9}  million  of  acres.  Although  considerable  in  itself,  this 
area,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  relatively  small,  and 
represents  only  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  Per  head  of  poptilation  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  arett  imder  crop,  however,  is  2}  acres,  a  fairly  high  amount  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  recency  of  Australian  settlement.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  crop  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wheat  and  hay,  which  require  for  their  profitable  production  in 
Australia  a  considerable  area  in  the  one  holding.  Thus  on  the  whole  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Australia  are  somewhat  sparsely  populated,  though  less  sparse  than  the 
pastoral  areas. 

4.  Progress  of  Manufactnrlng  Industries.— One  direct  effect  of  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  is  the  concentration  of  pofhilation  in  {daces  offering  the  greatest 
faKulitiee  for  the  production  of  the  particular  conmiodities.  In  Australia,  manufac- 
turing industries  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  the  tendency  throughout  Australia  to 
concentrate  the  manu^turing  establishments  in  each  metropolis  is  a  natural  consequence* 
This,  however,  has  accentuated  the  growth  of  the  capital  cities,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  consequent  concentration  of  population  in  the  capitals, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  abnormal. 

5.  Influence  of  Droughts. — The  droughts,  which  at  times  so  seriously  react  on  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  prospects  of  Australia,  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  population.  Districts,  which  in  febvourable  seasons  were  &drly  populous,  have,  in 
times  of  drought,  become  more  or  less  depopulated,  but  only  temporarily,  viz.,  till  the 
return  of  better  conditions.  This  movement,  however,  ordinarily  affects  only  the  internal 
distribution  of  the  population  and  not  the  total,  but  severe  drought  may  even  make  its 
influence  felt  in  the  statistics  of  the  total  population  of  Australia.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
drought  of  1902-3,  the  departures  from  the  Commonwealth  exceeded  the  arrivals  for  the 
two  years,  1903  and  1904,  by  10,380.  It  may  be  noted  also,  that  for  the  former  of  these 
years,  the  natural  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  abnormally 
low,  being  only  51,150,  as  compared  with  54,698  in  the  preceding  and  60,541  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

6.  Other  Influences. — (i.)  Commercial  Crises.  The  effect  on  population  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  such  as  that  which  occurred  in  Australia  in  the  early  years  of  the  final 
decade  of  the  last  century,  is  clearly  indicated  on  comparing  the  migration  statistics  of 
the  Conmionwealth  for  the  five  years  1887-91,  with  those  for  the  five  years  1892-96. 
During  the  former  period,  the  arrivals  in  the  Commonwealth  exceeded  the  departures  by 
no  less  than  146,872.     In  the  latter  period,  the  corresponding  excess  amounted  to  only 
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(ii.)  South  African  War.  The  w&t  in  South  Africa  has  apparently  also  left  its 
impress  on  the  population  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  departures  during  1899 
and  19CX)  exceeding  the  arrivals  for  the  same  period  hy  no  less  than  10,646. 

A  reference  to  the  graphs  of  population  on  pages  188  to  187  will  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations. 


§  4.  Elements  of  jQrowth  of  Population. 

1.  Natural  Increase. — (i.)  Importance,  as  a  Factor  of  Increase.  The  two  ktctors 
which  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  population  are  the  "natural  increase *"  by  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  and  the  **net  inmiigration,  '*  i.e.,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures. 
While  the  relative  potency  of  these  factors  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  general,  in  the  case  of  a  new  coimtry,  *'net  immigration*^  occupies  on 
important  position  as  a  source  of  increase  of  population,  while  in  an  old  country 
"natural  increase,"  modified  more  or  less  by  "net  emigration,"  or  excess  of  departureH 
over  arrivals,  is  the  only  element  causing  growth  of  poptdation.  The  table  hereunder 
gives  the  total  natural  increase,  ap  well  as  that  of  males  and  females : — 

NATURAL  INCREASEl  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  AUSTRALIA,  STATES 
AND  COMMONWEALTH,  PBOM  1861  TO  1906. 

MAIiES. 


Period. 

N.8.W. 
22,056 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

1861  to  66 

34,286 

2,444 

9,645 

766 

3,761 

72,956 

1866  to  70 

25,850 

34.997 

5,739 

10,881 

754 

3,281 

81,502 

1871  to  76 

80,067 

36,132 

6,704 

9,979 

710 

3,077 

85,669 

1876  to  80 

34,040 

31,986 

7,960 

13,676 

1,023 

3,472 

92,156 

1881  to  85 

42,658 

33,614 

7,986 

16,969 

1,002 

5,284 

107,513 

1886  to  90 

54,758 

39,528 

17,872 

16,619 

1,756 

6,093 

136,530 

1891  to  95 

56,834 

46,606 

20,625 

16,768 

1.436 

6,889 

147,048 

1896  to  9100 

48,692 

33,646 

17.724 

12.562 

3,402 

6,373 

122,398 

1901  to  06 

51,179      34,332 

16,628 

11,926 

8,283 

7,955 

130,303 

1906 

12,351 

7,374 
330,499 

4,068 
107,650 

2,508 

2,165 

1,674 
47,859 

30,140 

1861  to  1906 

378,479 

120,423 

21,295 

1,006,205 

FEMALES 

1861  to  65 

26,343 

1 
39,615  '      3,566 

9,987 

1,105 

4,416 

85,031 

1866  to  70 

30,327 

40,919 

7,571 

11,223 

1,301 

4.451 

96,792 

1871  to  76 

35,667,    41,472 

9,706 

10,944 

1,256 

4,192 

103,136 

1876  to  80 

40,276 

37,551 

12,291 

14,608 

1.585 

4,699 

111,010 

1881  to  86 

60,204 

39,833 

15,262 

18,038 

1,738 

6,364 

181,434 

1886to90 

62.090 

48,131 

24,238 

17,320 

2,609 

7,228 

161,616 

1891  to  95 

68,930 

63,190 

26,757 

16,792 

3,876 

7,781 

170,826 

1896  to  1900 

67,107  1    40,474 

24,037 

13,443 

7,054 

6,718 

148,833 

1901  to  05 

59,168 

39,831 

22,910 

12,729 

11,468 

8,027 

154,128 

1906 

13,622 

8,233 

4,856 

2.507 

2,551 

1,648 

33,417 

1861  to  1906 

438,629 

389,249 

150,194 

127,686 

34,042 

55,523 

1,195,223 

E 

XCE88  OP  Females  over 

Males, 

1861-19C 

)6. 

Number     

60,160 

58,760 

42,644 

7,163 

12,747 

7,664 

189,018 

Percentage  of 

Male  Increase    ... 

16.89% 

17.78% 

39.62% 

6.95% 

59.85% 

16.01% 

18.79% 

1 

.     RxcesB  c 

>t  BirtbH  o^ 

^er  Deaths 
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period. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  An«t. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

1861  to  66 

48,398 

73,901 

6,010 

19,632 

1,870 

8,176 

167,987 

1866  to  70 

66.177 

76,916 

13.310 

22.104 

2,066 

7.732 

177.294 

1871  to  76 

66,684 

76,604 

16,410 

20,923 

1,966 

7,269 

188,806 

1876  to  80 

74.316 

69,536 

20,261 

28,284 

2.606 

8.171 

203,166 

1881  to86 

92,862 

73,447 

23,248 

36,002 

2,740 

11,648 

238,947 

1886to90 

116,843 

87,659 

42,110 

33,839 

4,364 

13.321 

298,136 

1891  to  96 

120,764 

98,796 

46,282 

32,660 

4,812 

14.670 

317.874 

1896  to  1900 

106,799 

74,119 

41,761 

26.006 

10,466 

13,091 

271.231 

1901  to05 

110,342 

74,168 

39,638 

24,666 

19,761 

15,982 

284,431 

1906 

26,973 

16,607 

8,924 

6,016 

4,716 

3,322 

63,657 

1861  to  1906 

817,108 

719,748 

257,844 

248,009 

66,337 

103,382 

2,201,428 

With  a  single  exception,  viz..  Tasmania,  for  the  year  1906,  the  natural  increase  of 
females  exceeded  that  of  males  throughout  the  46  years  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  tahle. 
This  excess,  for  the  total  period  1861  to  1906,  is  shewn  in  the  table  both  in  absolute 
nmnbers  and  as  percentages  of  the  male  increase.  The  quinquennial  period  in  which  the 
largest  natural  increase  of  population  took  place  was  that  of  1891-6  with  a  total  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  317,874.  For  the  individual  States  the  quinquennia  of  maximum 
natural  increase  were  as  follows : — New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Queensland  1891-5, 
Sooth  Australia  1881-5,  and  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  1901-5. 

1.  Comparison  with  other  Countries.  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low 
birth-rate,  Australia  has  a  high  rate  of  natural' increase,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  death- 
rate  is  a  very  low  one.  The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparison  between  the  average 
rates  of  natural  increase  for  some  of  the  principal  ooimtries  of  the  world  for  which  such 
infonnation  is  available,  and  those  for  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  : — 

NATURAL  INCREASE  PER  1000  OP  MEAN  POPULATION. 


Counto". 

Increase. 

Countr>'. 

Increase. 

i 

1            Country. 

Increase 

Aoatralasia  (1902-6). 

Europe — continued. 

Tasmania 

18.22 

Netherlands 

16.49 

Italy  ... 

10.62 

Western  Australia 

18.12 

Prussia 

15.20 

Switzerland 

10.43 

New  Zealand     ... 

16.98 

German  Empire 

14.54 

Spain... 

9.22 

New  South  Wales 

16.82 

Denmark 

14.18 

Ireland 

5.55 

Queensland 

15.46 

Norway 

14.05 

France 

1.65 

Australasia 

15.11 

Rimiania 

13.91 

Commonwealth 

14.71 

Finland 

12.46 

Asia-^ 

South  Australia... 

13.28 

England  &  Wales 

12.11 

Ceylon 

12.03 

Victoria 

12.31 

Scotland 
Austria 

12.03 
11.98 

Japan... 

11.66 

Europe  (1901 -5)1- 

Hungary 

10.97 

America — 

Bulgaria 

17.87 

Belgium 

10.82 

Jamaica 

16.87 

Servia... 

16.31 

Sweden 

10.65 

Chile 

6.14 

1.  1901-5  generally  for  rest  of  table. 
The  graphs  of  natural  increase  for  each  of  the  States,  as  well  as  for  the  Common- 
*^th,  are  shewn  on  page  217  hereinafter. 

3.  Net  Immigratioil. — The  other  factor  of  increase  in  the  population,  viz.,  the  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures,  known  as  *'net  immigration,'*  is,  from  its  nature,  much  more 
sabjeot  to  marked  and  extensive  variation  than  is  the  factor  of  '*  natural  increase.'* 
These  variations  are  due  to  numerous  causes,  many  of  which  have  already  heen  referred 
to  in  dealing  with  the  influences  which  affect  the  growth  of  population.  An  important 
CAQse  not  yet  referred  to,  is  that  of  assisted  immigration.  The  number  of  persons  so 
introduced  varies  considerably  in  different  years.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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NET    IMMIGRATION,    OR    EXCESS    OP    ARRIVALS    OVER     DEPARTURES 
(STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH),  FROM  1861  TO  1906  INCLUSIVE. 

Males. 


Period. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland. 

8.  Au8t. 

W.  AuBt 

Tumaaia. 

Cwetlth. 

1861  to  66     .. 

2,984 

—  15,871 

34,031 

10,270 

3,213 

—   2,865 

31,762 

1866  to  70     .. 

.      23,881 

13,516 

10,190 

—       242 

1,182 

—       313 

47,714 

1871  to  75     .. 

20,846 

—   8,093 

26,236 

3,833 

—        80 

—    1,916 

40,396 

1876  to  80     .. 

.      48,378 

—   5,696 

13,892 

25,056 

—       179 

2,418 

88,869 

1881  to  85     .. 

.      70.996 

19,925 

54,867 

—   1,982 

2,701 

1,860 

148,367 

1886  to  90     .. 

.      29,345 

61,894 

18,514 

— 12,895 

6,411 

2,648 

95,917 

1891  to  95     .. 

.        8,671 

—  33,192 

5,088 

—   1,493 

39,443 

—   2,857 

16,660 

1896  to  1900.. 

.—      854 

—  39,805 

8,095 

—  8,239 

36,963 

2,906 

—      946 

1901  to  1905.. 

.      25,456 

—  26,428 

—   1,106 

921 

32,123 

—   4,288 

26,683 

1906 

9,106 

—303 

—   1,665 

3.607 

993 

—   2,211 

9,427 

1861  to  1906.. 

.    237,809 

—  44,053 

168,142 

18,736 

122,760 

—   4,614 

498,780 

Females. 


1861  to  65     ... 

8,678 

21,527 

18,824 

6,993 

962 

—   1,166 

64,709 

1866  to  70     ... 

9,928 

16,702 

4,851 

1,207 

517 

—      600 

32,705 

1871  to  76     ... 

9,396 

2,498 

11,187 

774 

—         18 

—   2,600 

21,336 

1876  to  80     ... 

25,081 

—       169 

7.792 

12,977 

130 

462 

46,278 

1881  to  86     ... 

38,867 

7,861 

27,526 

—      100 

967 

662 

76,678 

1886  to  90     ... 

23,220 

34,337 

14,811 

—  11,310 

1,768 

—        42 

62,784 

1891  to  96     ... 

12,793 

—  13,666 

—      422 

1,964 

7,768 

—   1,706 

6,732 

1896  to  1900... 

—       143 

—  23,777 

927 

—   7,627 

32,043 

2,009 

3,432 

1901  to  1905... 

—   4,383 

—  25,376 

—   4,226 

—  9,477 

22,938 

—   3,600 

—  24,023 

1906. 

—       102 

--   1,937 

—      199 

—   2,899 

1,268 

—   2,064 

—  6,933 

1861  to  1906... 

123,234 

18,011 

81,071 

—   8,498 

68,303 

—   8,433 

-273,688 

Persons. 


1861  to  66     .. 

.      11,662 

6,666 

52,865 

16,263 

4,166 

—   4,030 

86.471 

1866  to  70     .. 

.      33,309 

30,218 

16,041 

966 

1,699 

—      813 

80,419 

1871  to  76     .. 

29,741 

—   5,595 

37,423 

4,607 

—98 

—   4,416 

61,662 

1876  to  80     .. 

.      73,459 

—   5,866 

21,684 

38,038 

--49 

2,880 

180,142 

1881  to  86     .. 

.    109,863 

27,786 

82,393 

—   2,082 

3,668 

2,422 

224,040 

1886  to  90     .. 

.      52,565 

86,231 

33,325 

—  24,206 

8,179 

2,606 

168,701 

1891  to  96     .. 

.      21,464 

—  46,848 

4,666 

471 

47,201 

—  4,662 

22,892 

1896  to  1900.. 

.—      997 

—  63,682 

9,022 

—  16,866 

68,996 

4,914 

2,487 

1901  to  1906.. 

.      21,073 

—  51,803 

—  6,332 

—  8,556 

55,061 

—   7,783 

2,660 

1906 

9,004 

—   2,240 

—   1,864 

608 

2,261 

—   4,266 

3,494 

1861  to  1906.. 

.    361,043 

—26,042 

249,213 

10,238 

191,063 

—13,047 

772,468 

Throughout,  the  minus  sign  (— )  signifies  that  the  number  of  departures  was  in  excess  of  arrivalp. 

During  the  period  1861-1906,  viz.,  46  years,  the  gain  to  the  Commonwealth  popu- 
lation hy  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  772,468  persons,  while  the  gain  by  exoeBs 
of  births  over  deaths  for  the  same  period  was  2,201,428.  That  is,  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  for  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past  46  years  has  been  due  to  *'  net  inmiigra- 
tion '  *  and  74  per  cent,  to  '  *  natural  increase.  * '  In  regard  to  the  contribution  of  individual 
States  to  the  total  net  immigration  of  772,468,  it  may  be  said  that  for  two,  via.,  Victoria 
and  Tasmania,  the  departures  for  the  period  in  question  actually  exceeded  the  arrivals, 
viz.,  by  26,042  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  13,047  in  that  of  the  latter,  while  in  South 
Australia  the  total  gain  for  the  period  was  only  10,238.     In  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
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land,  and  Western  Australia  on  the  other  hand,  the  additions  due  to  net  immigration 
dohiig  the  46  years  were  respectively  861,048  ;  349,318 ;  and  191,068. 

llie  quinquennial  period  in  whioh  the  greatest  net  immigration  to  the  Common- 
wealth occurred  was  that  of  1881-5  with  a  total  of  294,040,  whilst  that  in  which  the 
smallest  was  recorded  was  the  period  1896-1900  with  the  total  of  only  3487.  The  quin- 
qnsimial  periods  in  which  maTimnm  net  inmiigration  occurred  in  the  several  States  were 
tt  follows :— New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  1881-5,  Victoria  1886-90,  South  Australia 
1876-80,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  1896-1900.  In  all  the  States  quinquennial 
periods  have  occurred  in  which  the  departures  for  the  five  years  have  exceeded  the  arrivals. 
The  periods  in  which  such  net  emigration  from  the  several  States  was  greatest  were  as 
follows :— New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  1896-1900,  Queensland  and  Tasmania  1901-5, 
Sooth  Australia  1886-90,  and  Western  Australia  1871-5. 

The  graphs  shewing  net  increase,  both  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  and  for 
escb  of  the  States,  will  be  found  on  pages  186  and  187. 

4.  Total  Iflcreaset — (i)  RcUes  for  various  Cotintries.  The  table  hereunder  furnishes 
partionlars  concerning  rates  of  increase  both  for  the  Commonwealth,  its  component 
Stetes,  and  for  other  counlries  for  comparison. 

RATES  OP  TOTAL  INCREASE  IN  POPULATION,  AUSTRALU  AND  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  FOR  SUCCESSIVE  QUINQUENNIAL  PERIODS  FROM  1881  to  1906. 


Countries. 

Mean  Annual  Rate  of  Total  Increase  of  Population  during  period- 

1881  to  1886. 

1886  to  1801. 

1891  to  18BB. 

1806  to  1001. 

1901  to  1906. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

AUSTRALASIA— 

Commonwealth 

*8.86 

8.06 

1.86 

1.49 

1.49 

New  South  Wales 

4.88 

3.23 

1.99 

1.57 

2,11 

Victoria 

2.60 

3.12 

0.37 

0.52 

0.34 

Queensland    ... 

8.42 

3.80 

2.49 

2.25 

1.13 

South  Australia 

1.41 

1.16 

1.63 

0.77 

0.97 

Western  Australia 

6.13 

6.54 

20.81 

7.26 

6.16 

Tasmania 

2.18 

2.87 

1.06 

1.83 

0.65 

New  Zealand... 

3.31 

1.47 

2.41 

1.98 

2.90 

EUBOPE— 

England  and  Wales 

1.11 

1.11 

1.15 

1.16 

t     1.15 

Scotland         

0.76 

0.76 

1.06 

1.06 

t     1.06 

Ireland'          

—0.96 

—0.94 

—0.60 

—0.43 

t— 0.30 

Aiistria 

0.73 

0.83 

0.79 

1.06 

I     1.02 

Belgium 

1.18 

0.76 

1.16 

0.92 

:     1.33 

Denmark 

1.06 

0.87 

0.99 

1.32 

t     1.12 

Finland 

1.42 

1.61 

1.20 

1.41 

t     1.30 

France 

0.34 

0.06 

0.09 

0.24 

t     0.17 

German  Elmpire 

0.74 

1.09 

1.17 

1.61 

t     1.47 

Hungary  • 

1.09 

1.01 

0.92 

1.03 

t     1.10 

lUly                

0.66 

0.71 

0.68 

0.61 

t     0.86 

Netherlands 

1.82 

1.03 

1.28 

1.30 

t     1.54 

Norway 

0.36 

0.64 

0.96 

1.31 

t     0.57 

Prussia 

0.79 

1.16 

1.29 

1.69 

t     1.58 

Rumania 

1.77 

1.34 

1.15 

1.41 

t     1.42 

Servia 

2.30 

2.08 

1.37 

1.67 

t     1.47 

Spain 

0.54 

0.48 

0.45 

0.46 

t     0.45 

Sweden 

0.67 

0.40 

0.61 

0.86 

t     0.59 

Switxerland    ... 

0.38 

0.40 

1.22 

1.10 

t     0.93 

A8U— 

Ceylon 

0.64 

1.36 

1.41 

2.03 

t     2.16 

Japan 

0.96 

1.12 

0.96 

1.26 

§     1.41 

AMERICA— 

Canada 

1.10 

1.08 

0.97 

1.19 

t     1.33 

Chile              

2.97 

0.72 

2.66 

0.90 

t     1.96 

Jamaica 

0.77 

1.37 

1.66 

1.72 

t     1.64 

United  States 

2.27 

2.16 

1.93 

2.02 

t     1.73 

\  1901  to  1906  only. 


t  1901  to  1901  only. 


9  1901  to  1908  only. 


*  Decrease.^ 
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ELEMENTS  OF  GROWTH   OF   POPULATION. 


(ii.)  Variations  in  the  Comnumwe<iUh  Rate.  During  the  quarter  of  a  oentuiy 
1881-1906,  the  annual  rate  of  total  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
exhibited  a  marked  decline,  falling  from  an  average  of  3.86  per  cent,  for  the  five  years 
1881-6  to  an  average  of  1.49  for  1901-6,  the  rate  for  the  latter  period  being  also  the 
average  for  the  five  yearH  1896-1901.  As  regards  the  separate  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  rates  of  increase  in  all  cases  except  that  of  Western  Australia  were  lower, 
and  in  most  instances  considerably  lower,  for  the  period  1901-6  than  for  1881-6.  The  only 
case,  however,  in  which  the  decline  was  a  continuous  one  was  that  of  Queensland,  where 
a  fall  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  8.42  for  1881-6  to  1.18  for  1901-6  was  experienced. 

In  all  the  other  States  fluctuations  more  or  less  marked  have  been  in  evidence. 

(iii.)  Unsatisfactory  Nature  of  Commontoealth  Rate.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Commonwealth  population  is  practically  identical  with  the  annual  rates  for  Germany 
and  Japan,  the  figures  being  respectively  1.49  per  cent.,  1.47  per  cent.,  and  1.41  per 
cent.  In  view  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population  of  Australia,  and  the  recency  of  its 
settlement,  this  rate  of  increase,  equal  only  to  that  of  such  densely  populated  oountrieK 
as  Germany  and  Japan,  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  When  contrasted  with  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  the  comparison  is'  even  less  favourable,  since 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  that  country  for  the  period  1901-5  was  1.73  per  cent. 
Further,  if  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  United  States  under  comparable  conditions  as  to  density  of  population,  it  will  be 
seen  that  whilst  during  the  seventy  years  1790-1860  the  population  of  the  United  Staten 
increased  at  a  rate  of  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  has,  in  the  past  ten  years,  grown  at  less  than  half  that  rate.  The  full  significance 
of  the  difference  between  these  two  rates  of  increase  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the 
figures  shewn  in  line  (a)  below  with  those  appearing  on  line  (6).  The  former  represents 
the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  years  specified,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rate  of  increase  experienced  in  the  Commonwealth  during  1901-6  remains  permanently  in 
force,  while  the  latter  shews  what  it  would  be  in  the  same  years  if  the  rate  of  increase 
experienced  in  the  United  States  during  the  seventy  years  1790-1860  were  in  force. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRESENT  RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  COMMONWEALTH 

POPULATION. 


aiBt  Dec.. 
1906. 

8lMt  Dec.. 
1907. 

Slut  Dec.. 
190R. 

3l8t  Dec., 
1909. 

.3l8t  Dec. 
1910. 

3l8t  Dec., 
1990. 

3l8t  Dec.. 
1990. 

3l8t  Dec.. 
I960. 

(a) 
(5) 

4.119.481 
4.119,481 

4,182.000 
4,a44,000 

4.!M5.000 
4,879,000 

4309,000 
4,504,000 

4.374,000 
4.639/)00 

5,061,000 
6,944,000 

6,902.000 
8,406.000 

7,964,000 
15.996.000 

(a)  On  bsois  of  Commonwealth  rate  of  increase  1901-6. 
(6)  On  basis  of  U.S.A.  rates  of  Increase  1790-1860. 


These  are  not  predictions  an  to  the  probable  future  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  computations  shewing  what  the  population  will  be  if  only  the  present  rate  of  increase 
is  maintained,  and  what  it  would  be  if  the  increase  were  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States 
at  a  comparable  period. 

(iv.)  Density  of  Population.  From  one  aspect  population  may  be  less  significant  in 
respect  of  its  absolute  amount  than  in  respect  of  the  density  of  its  distribution.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  with  an  area  of  2.974,581  square  miles,  and  a  population  on 
,Sl8t  December,  1906,  of  4,119,481,  has  a  density  of  only  1.38  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  most  sparsely  populated  of  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  For 
the  other  continents  the  densities  are  approximately  as  follows : — Europe,  100 ;  Asia,  49 : 
Africa,  15 ;  and  America,  9.  The  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  thus  less  than 
16  per  cent,  of  the  density  of  that  of  America,  about  9  per  cent,  of  that  of  Africa,  less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  that  of  Asia,  and  little  more  than  1 J  per  cent,  of  that  of  Europe. 
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P&rticularH  oonoeming  the  densities  of  the  populations  of  some  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION,  AUSTRALIA  AND  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Persons 

Persons 

Personn 

Conntn. 

per 

Country. 

per 

Country. 

per 

Sqnare 

Bqnare 

Square 

MUe. 

MUe. 

Mile. 

Belgium  ... 

632 

Denmark 

165 

Russia  ... 

14.9 

England  and  Wales 

586 

Hungary 

161 

Victoria' 

14.0 

Netherlands 

489 

Ceylon... 

154 

Chile 

11.1 

Japan      ... 

324 

Scotland 

154 

New  Zealand      ... 

8.68 

Italy       

304 

Servia  ... 

144 

Tasmania' 

6.87 

German  Empire    ... 

285 

Ireland 

186 

New  South  Wales' 

4.92 

Proesia    ... 

274 

Rumania 

128 

Canada 

1.62 

Ai»tria 

234 

Spain    ... 

100 

Conunonwealth* . . . 

1.38 

216 

United  States     ... 

28.0 

Queensland' 

0.80 

Jamaica  ... 

194 

Finland 

22.6 

South  Australia' 

0.42 

Prance    ... 

190 

Norway 

18.4 

Western  Australia' 

0.27 

L  For  the  Commonwealth,  the  density  is  i;iven  for  .3l8t  December,  1906.    For  the  other  coun- 
triw  the  results  are  given  for  the  latest  dates  available. 


§  5.  Seasonal  Variations  of  Population. 

1.  Natural  iacrcase.— In  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  the  natuml 
increase  of  the  population  is  greatest  in  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  and  least  in 
that  ending  Slst  March.  The  birth  rate  is  usually  at  its  highest,  and  the  death  rate  at 
its  lowest,  in  the  September  quarter,  and  vice  versa  in  the  March  quarter.  The  average 
natural  increases  in  population  of  the  several  States  for  each  of  the  quarters,  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  six  years  1901  to  1906,  is  as  follows : — 

AVERAGE  NATURAL  INCREASE,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1901-6. 


Natural  increase  and  increase  per  1000  for  each  quarter 
1901-6,  ended  on  last  day  of— 

State. 

Average  per 

, 

annum,  1901-6. 

March.              June. 

September. 

December. 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

1 
Personal  o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

New  S'th  Wales 

5,332 

3.75 

5,777 

4.04 

5,957  '4.14 

5,653 

3.91 

22,719 

15.86 

Victoria 

3,443 

2.85 

3.866 

3.19 

4,014 

3.31 

3,639 

3.00 

14,962 

12.35 

Queensland     ... 

1,768 

3.44 

2,192 

4.25 

2,208 

4.26 

1,909 

3.67 

8.077 

i5.as 

South  Australia 

1,117 

S.OS 

1,324 

3.59 

1,362 

3.69 

1,142 

3.08 

4,945 

18.38 

W.  Australia  ... 

898 

4.07 

1,003 

4.45 

1,232 

5.36 

945 

4.07 

4,078 

17.96 

Tasmania 

737 
13,295 

4.16 
3.40 

772 
14,984 

4.38 

849 

4.82 

859 

4.84 
3.57 

3,217 

18.20 

Commonwealth 

3.80 

15,622 

3.96 

14,147 

57,998 

14.74 

2.  Net  lmiBi[{rAtioa. — For  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  the  increase  in  population 
for  the  years  1901  to  1906  was  greatest  in  the  September  quarter,  while  in  the  March 
quarter  the  average  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  was  1938.  In  New  South  Wales 
also  the  September  quarter  gives  the  greatest  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures.  In 
Western  Australia  the  largest  excess  is  in  the  June  quarter.  In  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  the  arrivals  largely  exceeded  the  departures  in  the  December  quarter,  but  in 
all  the  other  quarters  the  departures  were  in  excess.  In  Queensland,  the  June  quarter 
was  the  only  one  shewing  an  average  excess  of  arrivals.  Victoria  shews  an  excess  of 
departures  for  every  quarter,  the  maximum  being  that  for  that  ended  dOth  June.  Par- 
ticulars concerning  the  average  net  immigration  of  the  several  States  are  as  follow^  : —       , 
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URBAN  POPULATION. 


AVERAGE  NET  IMMIGRATION,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH.  1901-6. 


State. 

Quarter  ended  on  last  day  of— 

Average  Net 
Immigration 

March. 

June. 

September. 

December. 

per&nnom, 
1001-6. 

Persons 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

Persons 

o/oo 

N.S.W, 

18 

00.1 

2,004 

1.40 

2,868 

2.00 

123 

0.09 

6,013 

3.50 

Victoria 

—2,824 

—2.33 

—3,467 

—2.86 

—2,196 

—1.81 

—    621 

—0.43 

—9,007 

—7.44 

Q'land 

—    189 

—0.37 

1,215 

2.35 

—    299 

—0.58 

—1,926 

—3.71 

—1,199 

—2.82 

8.  Aust. 

—1,012 1—2.74 

—1,546 

—4.19 

—    518 

—1.40 

1.751 

4.72 

—1.326 

—3.59 

W.  Au8t. 

3,475 

15.74 

4.058 

18.00 

2,872 

10.32 

-.    353 

—1.52 

9.552 

42.06 

Tas. 

—1.406 

—7.93 

—1,838 

-10.42 

—    298 
1,930 

—1.69 
0.49 

1,534 

8.64 

—2,008 

-11.36 

C'wealth 

—1,938—0.60 

426 

0.11 

608 

0.15 

1,026 

0.2€ 

Throughout  the  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  that  the  dei>artare8  were  in  excess  of  arrivals, 
and  o/oo  denotes  per  thousand. 


§  6.  Urban  Population. 

1.  The  Metropolitaa  Towns. — A  feature  of  the  distribution  of  population  in  Austra- 
lia is  the  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  capital  cities.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
metropolitan  aggregation  carried,  that  in  every  State  the  population  of  the  capital  (bi 
outnumbers  that  of  any  other  town  therein,  and  ranges  between  19  and  46  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  The  estimated  populaticms  of  the  several  capitals  on 
31st  December,  1906,  and  the  percentages  of  sudi  populations  on  the  totals  for  the 
respective  States,  are  shewn  in  table  hereunder.  That  this  metropolitan  concentration 
is  phenomenal,  may  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  percentage  on  the  total  population 
with  the  similar  figures  for  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  also  given  in  the  table 
hereunder : — 
POPULATION  IN  CAPITAL  CITIES,  STATES,  AND  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  EUROPE. 


Percental 

State  or  Ck>untry. 

City. 

Year. 

Population. 

on  total  of 
State  or 
Country. 

% 

New  South  Wales 

Sydney 

638,800 

85.29 

Victoria 

Melbourne 

§ 

526,400 

42.73 

Queensland        

Brisbane 

2 

132,468 

24.76 

South  Australia 

Adelaide 

r 

175,641 

45.76 

Western  Australia 

Perth  ... 

a 

53.800 

20.55 

Tasmania           

Hobart 

.. 

34,985 

19.42 

Commonwealth 

(6  Cities) 

ao 

1,462,094 

35.49 

New  Zealand     

Wellington     . 

CO 

67,535 

7.43 

England 

London* 

1906 

7,118,561 

20.59 

Denmark 

Copenhagen   . 

.. 

1906 

614,134 

19.86 

Saxony    

Dresden 

1905 

616,996 

11.47 

Norway 

Christiania 

1900 

227,626 

11.16 

Belgium 

Brussels 

1900 

612.401 

9.15 

Bavaria 

Mimich 

1906 

538,983 

8.26 

Scotland 

Edinburgh 

1906 

'        341,035 

7.22 

France     

Paris    ... 

1901 

2,714,068 

6.97 

Ireland 

Dublin 

1906 

290,638 

6.63 

Portugal 

Lisbon... 

1900 

356,009 

6.56 

Austria 

Vienna 

. 

1900 

1,674,957 

6.41 

Sweden 

Stockholm 

1905 

824,488 

6.13 

Prussia 

Berlin... 

. 

1905 

2,040,148 

5.47 

Greece     

Athens 

1896 

111,486 

4.58 

Netherlands        

The  Hague     . 

. 

1906 

242,054 

4.33 

Hungary 

Budapest 

1900 

732,322 

3.80 

Spain       

Madrid 

. 

1900 

539,835 

2.90 

Switzerland        

Berne  ... 

1906 

71,748 

2.07 

Italy        

Rome  ... 

1901 

462,743 

1.42 

Russia  (European) 

St.  Petersburg 

1897 

1,429,000 

1.8S 

*  Greater  London. 
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9.  PrOTtociai  Towns. — In  oozmection  with  the  particulars  shewing  the  tendency  in 
Australia  to  concentrate  population  in  the  metropolis,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  most  of  the  European  States  the  capital  is  but  one  of  many  populous  cities,  and  in 
some  instances  is  by  no  means  the  most  populous.  In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
metropolis  is  in  every  instance  the  most  populous  city,  and,  in  most  of  the  States,  is  also 
the  only  town  of  considerable  magnitude. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal  Australian 
towns.  These  figures  relate  to  the  31st  December,  1906,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  The  metropolitan  towns  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete 
view  of  the  urban  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  cases  of  the  larger  towns 
suborbB  are  included.  The  similar  figures  are  also  given  for  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison. 


POPULATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND,  1906. 


PopnUtioD,  100,000  and 

Population,  5000  and  under     11 

Population.  3000  and  under 

upwards. 

10.000. 

5000 

Town. 

||| 

i" 

Town. 

ii 

Town. 

u 

i^ 

Sydney 

N.8.W. 

588,800 

Napier 

N.Z. 

9.454 

Forbes... 

N.8.W. 

4.960 

Melbonme       ... 

Vic. 

506.400 

Bathurst 

N.B.W. 

9,400 

Maokay 

Qld. 

4.960 

8.A. 

175,641 

Mount  Morgan 

Qld. 

8,986 

HastinoM 

N.Z. 

4.900 

Brisbane 

QM. 

ias.468 

Ipewich 

Qld. 

8,637 

Greymouth 

N.Z. 

4.569 

Wariganui 

Vic. 
N.Z. 

8,580 
8,600 

Warwick 
Armidale 

Qld. 
N.S.W. 

iJSOO 

4.400 

Population,  aOjOOO  and  under 

Nel§(m 

Timaru 

N.Z. 
N.Z. 

8,164 
7,615 

Liverpool 
Hamilton 

N.S.W. 
Vic. 

4.250 
4.170 

100,000. 

Orange  and   E. 

Echuca 

Vic. 

4,046 

Orange 
Albury 

N.S.W. 
N.B.W. 

6,970 

Wangaratta     ... 
Inverell 

Vic. 

4,000 

6,780 

N.S.W. 

4,000 

Warmambool... 

Vic. 

6,650 

Ararat 

Vic. 

3,951 

Autkland 

N.Z. 

86,810 

Qranville 

N.S.W. 

6.440 

LvtteUon 

N.Z. 

3,941 

OhrUtehurch  ... 

N.Z. 

70,313 

liithgow 

N.S.W. 

6.380 

St.  Amaud 

Vic. 

3300 

WelUngton      ... 

N.Z. 

67,686 

Tarn  worth 

N.S.W. 

63)0 

Cobar  

N.S.W. 

3300 

N.8.W. 

61.400 

QueeuBtown    ... 

Tas. 

6.196 

Daylesford       ... 

Vic. 

3,775 

Dwnedtn 

N.Z. 

58,066 

Zeehan 

Tas. 

6.080 

Thamea 

N.Z. 

3,750 

Pteth 

W.A. 

53,800 

Charters  Towers 

Qld. 

6,000 

Penrith 

N.S.W. 

8,750 

Ballarat 

Vic. 

48,566 

GUborw 

N.Z. 

6,000 

Onekunna 

N.Z. 

3.603 

Bendlgo 

Vic. 

44440 

Petone 

N.Z. 

5.803 

Olen  Innes 

N.S.W. 

3370 

Hobort 

Tas. 

34,965 

Grafton  and  8. 

Maldon 

Vic. 

3,667 

Kalgoorlie    and 

Grafton 

N.S.W. 

5.860 

Weatpcnrt 

N.Z. 

3,642 

Boulder 

W.A. 

29,242 

Maryborough  ... 

Vic. 

5.791 

Wallaroo 

S.A. 

3332 

Broken  Hill     ... 

N.8.W. 

29,000 

Lismore 

N.S.W. 

5.680 

Albany 

W.A. 

3,602 

Geelong 

Vic. 

27.416 

WaggaWagga... 

N.8.W. 

5.600 

Dubbo 

N.S.W. 

3320 

Tas. 

21.520 

Waihi 

N.Z. 

5.504 

Dannevirke     ... 

N.Z. 

3309 

Premantie       ... 

W.A. 

20,979 

New  Plufnouth 

N.Z. 

5,200 

WelUngton      ... 

N.S.W. 

3300 

StaweU 

Vic. 

5.200 

Colac 

Vic. 

3300 

Oamaru 
Maetertan 

N  Z 

5.071 
5.026 

Lower  Hutt     ... 
Mt.  Oambier  ... 

N.Z. 

S.A. 

3300 
3.455 

N.z! 

Bundaberg 
Cairns 

Qld. 
Qld. 

5.000 
5,000 

Kyneton 

Sale 

Mudgee 
Devon  iK>rt 
BlenhHm     . 

Vic. 

Vic. 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

N.Z. 

3,416 
3390 
3390 

3383 

3,351 

Bockhampton... 

Old. 

15.461 

Parkes 

N.S.W. 

3.260 

Gjrmpie 

Old. 

13400 

Narrabri  and  W 

Parr&matta     ... 

N.8.W. 

13.000 

Narrabri 

N.S.W. 

3470 

IfwereargiU     ... 

N.Z. 

12.507 

Beaconsfleld    .. 

Tas. 

3441 

Maryborough  ... 

Qld. 

12,000 

The  towns  of 

New  Zealand 

Tenterfleld 

N.S.W. 

3,120 

MaitlandE.<ftW. 

N.8.W. 

11.020 

are  shewn  in  ita 

lies. 

Hay     ... 

N.S.W. 

3.120 

Townsville 

Qld. 

U,000 

Horsham 

Vic. 

3,100 

Qoulbum 

N.8.W 

10.800 

Bairnsdale 

Vic. 

3,082 

Toowoomba    ... 

Qld. 

10,700 

Oore    ... 

N.Z. 

3,060 

PortPirie 

8.A. 

10.272 

Creswick 

Vic. 

3.000 

PakiunUmN.... 

N.Z. 

10.243 

. 

_r^ 
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§  7.  Assisted  Immigration. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  settlement  in  Australia  State-assisted  immigration  played  an 
important  part.  Such  assistance  practically  ceased  in  Victoria  in  1878,  in  South 
Australia  in  1886,  and  in  Tasmania  in  1891.  In  New  South  Wales  general  State-aided 
immigration  ceased  in  the  year  1887,  but  those  who  arrived  under  that  system  and  were 
still  residing  in  New  South  Wales  might,  under  special  regulations,  send  for  their  wivee 
and  families.  A  certain  amoimt  of  passage  money,  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the 
immigrant,  was  required  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions immigrants  to  the  number  of  1994  received  State  assistance  during  the  years  1888 
to  1899,  inclusive.  From  1900  to  1905  no  assistance  of  any  kind  was  given,  but  in  1906 
assistance  was  again  afforded,  a  total  of  680  State-assisted  immigrants  being  recorded  for 
that  year.  In  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  such  assistance,  although  varying  oon- 
siderably  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  has  been  accorded  for  many  years  past.  The 
numbers  so  assisted  during  1906  were  344  in  Queensland  and  655  in  Western  Australia. 

The  total  nimiber  of  immigrants  to  Australia  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  end 
of  1906,  the  cost  of  whose  introduction  was  wholly  or  partly  borne  by  the  State,  is 
approximately  as  follows : — 

ASSISTED    IMMIGRANTS    UP    TO    END    OF    1906. 
States  and  Commonwealth, 


No.  Assisted  Immigrants 


N.S.W. 


^12,652 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


140,102  I  170,297 


South 
Aust. 


96,348 


Western 
Aast. 


8,503 


Taa- 
mania. 


21,699 


CommoD- 
weallh. 


648,601 


§  8.  Enumerations  and  Estimates. 

1.  Musters. — Actual  eniunerations  of  Australia's  population,  of  varying  accuracy, 
have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times  onward.  Originally  known  as  "Musters,**  these 
were  first  undertaken  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  food  and  other  requirements  of  the 
settlements.  These  musters,  the  results  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  very  unreliable, 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out  at  least  annually  from  1788  to  1825,  when  they  were 
discontinued. 

2.  Census-taking.— The  first  regular  Census  in  Australia  was  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  November,  1828.  The  dates  on  which  Censuses  have  been  taken  in  the  several 
States,  and  the  populations  enumerated  thereat,  are  as  shewn  in  table  on  the  page  im- 
mediately following. 

3.  The  Census  of  1901. — A  conference  of  the  State  Statisticians  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  held  in  Sydney,  in  February  and  March,  1900,  aimed  at  securing  uniformity 
in  the,  collection  and  compilation  of  the  Census  of  1901.  The  householders'  schedule 
which  it  drafted  made  provision  for  the  collection  of  information  in  all  the  States  under 
the  following  heads,  viz. — Name,  Sex,  Age,  Conjugal  Condition,  Relation  to  Head  of 
Household,  Occupation,  Sickness  and  Infirmity,  Birthplace,  Length  of  Residence  in 
Colony,  Religion,  Education,  Materials  of  Houses  and  Niunbers  of  Rooms.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  was  agreed  that  States  so  desiring  might  include  further  inquiries  relating  to 
Land,  Live  Stock,  Crops,  and  certain  other  matters. 

Provision  was  made  for  uniformity  in  the  classification  and  compilation  of  the  data 
by  formulating  rules  for  dealing  with  cases  in  which  difierenoes  of  opinion  as  to  methods 
of  treatment  might  exist.  Thus,  although  conducted  by  six  different  States,  the  Census 
of  the  Conunonwealth,  as  taken  in  1901,  was  carried  out  on  a  fairly  uniform  plan,  and 
consequently  furnished  data  in  many  ways  suitable  for  purposes  of  aggregation  or 
comparison.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  results,  however,  gives  many  indications  of 
departure  from  a  common  line  of  action,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  central  authority, 
can  hardly  be  avoided  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  ^->,  j 
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4.  The  Ceasns  of  1911.— Under  Section  51,  sub-section  (xi.)  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
power  is  given  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  laws  with  respect  to 
**Ceiisa8  and  Statistics.*^  This  power  was  brought  into  requisition  in  1905,  when  the 
Oensns  and  Statistics  Act  1905  became  law,  being  assented  to.  on  8th  December,  1905. 
Under  this  Act  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commonwealth  Statistician, 
and  amongst  other  duties  that  officer  is  charged  with  the  taking  of  a  Census  in  the  year 
1911  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter. 

The  particulars  which  the  Act  requires  to  be  included  in  the  Census  schedule  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  were  contained  in  the  1901  schedule,  the  principal 
alterations  being  that  "Length  of  Residence  in  Australia"  is  to  be  asked  instead  of 
"Length  of  Residence  in  the  Colony  of  Enumeration,**  that  '* Duration  of  Marriage"  is 
to  be  asked  in  all  cases,  and  that  nationality  is  to  be  ascertained  in  addition  to  birthplace. 

AUSTRALIAN  CENSUSES. 


Population  enumerated  (exclusive  of  aborigines). 

Gensns 

Tear. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Common- 
wealth. 
(Total) 

(Nov.) 

1828 

36,598 

... 

... 

... 

(2nd  Sept.) 

i 

1833 

60,794 
(2nd  Sept.) 

... 

... 

1836 

77,096 

... 

! 

... 

(2nd  March) 

' 

(27th  Sept.)  ! 

1841 

130,856 

(26th  Feb.) 

50,216  1 

1844 

(2nd  March) 

... 

17.366 
(26th  Feb.) 

... 

... 

1846 

189,609 

... 

22,390 

(31st  Dec.) 

1847 

... 

... 

(10th  Oct.) 

70,164 

1848 

(l8t  Mar.)  * 

(Ist  Jan.) 

4,622 

(l8t  Mar.) 

1861 

268.344 

(asth  Apr.) « 

63,700 

OOthSept.) 

70,130 

1854 

234,298 

... 

(3l8t  Mar.) 

11,743 

... 

1855 

(l8t  March) 

... 

..: 

85,821 

... 

1856 

269,722 

(20th  Mar.) 

v3l8t  Mar.) 

1857 

... 

408,998 

... 

(SlstDec.) 

81,492 

;859 

... 

14,837 

... 

(7th  AprD) 

(7th  A'prll) 

(7th  April)* 

(7th  Api-il) 

(7th  April) 

1861 

3.50,860 

538,628 

30.059 
(l8t  Jan.) 

126,830 

89,977 

1864 

61,467 

(26th  Mar.) 

1866 

... 

... 

163,452 

... 

(2nd  Mar.) 

j 

1868 

... 

••• 

99,901 

... 

(3l8tMar.) 

(7th  Feb.)    1 

1870 

... 

24.786 

99,.S28  ' 

(2nd  April) 

(2nd  April) 

llBt  Sept.) 

(2nd  April) 

1971 

502,998 

730,198 

120,104 
(Ist  May) 

186,626 
(26th  Mar.) 

1 

1876 

... 

173,283 

213,271 

... 

1881' 

749,825 

86*ii566 

213,526 
,  (l8t  May) 

279,866 

29,708 

115!705 

2,25b!l94 

1886 

... 

... 

322,853 

... 

... 

1891* 

1.123,954 

1,139,840 

393,718 

320,431 

49i782 

146,667 

3,174,392 

1901* 

1,354,846 

1,201.070 

498,129 

363,167 

184,124 

172,476 

3,773,801 

1.  Indoding  Port  Phillip  District,  which  afterwards  became  the  Colony  of  Victoria.    2.  Pre- 
rioody  included  with  New  South  Wales.  ,3.  3rd  April.    4.  5th  AprU.    5.  Slst  March. 
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5.  Estimates  of  PopulatlOB. — In  the  absence  of  an  annual  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of  estimating  it  in  all  oases,  basing 
this  on  the  results  of  the  most  recent  Censuses.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  elfected 
varies,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  England,  for  example,  the  assump- 
tion made  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  preceding  intercensal  will  continue  unchanged 
during  the  current  period.  Again,  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  assumed,  in  oartain 
cases,  that  the  numerical  increase  per  annum  ascertained  for  the  preceding  intercensal 
period  will  hold  good  for  the  current  period.  From  the  earliest  times  in  Australia,  the 
*' statistics  of  fluctuation"  is  obtained  from  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  arrivals  and 
departures.  With  reasonable  thoroughness  in  the  collection  of  such  statistics,  the 
deduced  estimates  possess  much  greater  weight  than  those  based  on  the  mere  assumption 
of  a  continuation  of  the  increase  experienced  in  the  preceding  period.  In  most  cases, 
however,  estimates  of  population,  based  on  statistics  of  fluctuation,  are  found  to  bo  in 
excess  at  the  Census,  thus  indicating  a  uniform  tendency  to  over-estimation,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  correction.  In  the  population  figures  given  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  section,  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  several  States  have  been  carefully 
revised,  the  results  of  the  various  Censuses  being  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  records  of 
births,  deaths,  arrivals  and  departures.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  date  of  settlement  onwards  has  been  obtained  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  that  the  figures  supplied  represent  a  reasonably  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  numbers.  Particulars  for  the  several  States  from  the  date  of  settle- 
ment onwards  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  and  are  shewn  by  graphs  on  pages  183 
to  185:— 

AUSTRALIAN   POPULATION   FROM    EARLIEST   DATE. 
MALES. 


] 

Estimated  Population  at  end  of  Year. 

Year. 

New  South 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

South 

Western 

Tasmania. 

Ck>mmoii- 

Wales. 

land 

Australia. 

Australia. 

wealth. 

1788 

t 

1790 

... 

t 

1795 

... 

... 

t 

1800 

3,780 

3,780 

1805 

5,395 

... 

5,395 

1810 

7,585 

.. 

... 

... 

7,585 

1815 

9,848 

.. 

... 

9,848 

1820 

23,784 

... 

23,784 

1825 

29,309 

.. 

10,979* 

40,288 

1830 

33,900 

... 

'877 

18,108 

52,886 

1835 

51,949 

.. 

... 

1,231 

28,749 

81,929 

1840 

85,560 

... 

., 

8,272 

1,434 

32,040 

127,306 

1845 

113,739 

.. 

12,810 

2,689 

43,921 

173,169 

1850 

154,976 

.. 

35,902 

3,576 

44,229 

238,683 

1855 

147,822 

226,462' 

.. 

• 

48,843 

8,311 

38,680 

470,118 

1860 

197,851 

330,302 

16,817* 

64,340 

9,597 

49,653 

668,560 

1865 

222,890 

348,717 

53,292 

84,255 

13,575 

50,549 

773,278 

1870 

272,121 

397,230 

69,221 

94,894 

15,511 

53,517 

902,494 

1875 

322,534 

424,269 

102,161 

108,706 

16,141 

64,678 

1,028,489 

1880 

404,952 

450,558 

124,013 

147,438 

16,985 

60,568 

1,204,514 

1885 

518,606 

504,097 

186,866 

162,425 

20,688 

67,712 

1,460,394 

1890 

602,704 

595,519 

223,252 

166,049 

28,854 

76,453 

1,692,831 

1895 

668,209 

607,933 

248,865 

180,314 

69,733 

80,485 

1,855,539 

1900 

716,047 

601,773 

274,684 

184,637 

110,088 

89,763 

1,976,992 

1901 

721,043 

609,546 

281,658 

186,007 

118,241 

90,289 

2,006,784 

1902 

738,783 

608,038 

283,195 

186,106 

129,386 

92,202 

2,037.710 

1908 

762,627 

605,364 

285,297 

187,151 

135,960 

93,045 

2,059,444 

1904 

771,248 

605,038 

287,799 

191,355 

144,256 

93,123 

2,092,818 

1905 

792,682 

609,677 

290,206 

197,484 

150,494 

93,435 

2,133,978 

1906 

814,139 

616,748 

292,609 

203,499 

153,652 

92,898 

2,173,545 

*  Previously  included  with  New  South  Wales. 


I  Details  not  available. 
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Tear. 

Estimated  PoptilatioD  at  end  of  Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

«ld. 

S.  Anst. 

W.  Aast. 

Tasmania. 

C  wealth 

1788 

... 

t 

1790 

... 

... 

... 

... 

t 

1795 

... 

... 

t 

1800 

1,437 

... 

1,437 

1805 

2,312 

2,312 

1810 

8,981 

... 

... 

... 

3,981 

1815 

5,215 

6,215 

1820 

9,759 

... 

... 

... 

9,759 

1825 

9,004 

3,213' 

12,217 

1880 

10,688 

296 

6,171 

17,154 

1835 

19,355 

... 

647 

11,423 

31,425 

1840 

41,908 

6,358 

877 

13,969 

63,102 

1845 

74,179 

... 

9,650 

1,790 

20,370 

105,989 

1850 

111,924 

... 

... 

27,798 

2,310 

24,641 

166,673 

1865 

118,179 

120,843' 

... 

48,54*4 

4,294 

31,282 

323,142 

1860 

150,695 

207,932 

11,239» 

61,242 

6,749 

40,168 

477,026 

1865 

185,616 

269,074 

33,629 

77,222 

7,806 

43,418 

616,766 

1870 

225,871 

326,695 

46,051 

89,652 

9.624 

47,369 

746,262 

1875 

270,833 

370,665 

66,944 

101,370 

10,861 

49,061 

869.734 

1880 

336,190 

408,047 

87,027 

128,966 

12,676 

64,222 

1,027,017 

1885 

425,261 

465,741 

129,816 

146,888 

16,271 

61,148 

1,234,124 

1890 

510,571 

638,209 

168,864 

162,898 

19.648 

68,33^ 

1,468,524 

1895 

587,294 

577,743 

194,199 

171,664 

30,782 

74,410 

1,636,082 

1900 

644,258 

594,440 

219,163 

177,470 

69,879 

83,137 

1,788,347 

1901 

654,197 

601,336 

224,286 

179,724 

76,868 

84,091 

1,819,602 

1902 

664,549 

603,410 

227,660 

180,652 

83,942 

86,266 

1,846,369 

1908 

674,697 

603,491 

230,287 

181,670 

90,996 

86,435 

1,867,625 

1904 

686,014 

605,268 

233,861 

181,324 

98,036 

87,070 

1,891,672 

1905 

699,038 

608,696 

237,847 

180,722 

104,286 

87,664 

1,918,462 

1906 

712,558 

616,192 

242,604 

180,330 

108,094 

87,268 

1,946,936 

PERSONS. 


1788 

869 

859 

1790 

2,066 

2,066 

1795 

3,466 

... 

, 

3,466 

1800 

6,217 

... 

6,217 

1805 

7,707 

... 

... 

7,707 

1810 

11,666 

... 

... 

11,566 

1815 

15,063 

... 

16,063 

1820 

33,643 

... 

... 

33,543 

1825 

38,313 

... 

... 

14,192* 

62,606 

1880 

44,588 

... 

... 

1,172 

24,279 

70.039 

1885 

71,304 

... 

1,878 

40,172 

113,364 

1840 

127,468 

... 

14,'630 

2,311 

46,999 

190,408 

1845 

187,918 

•  f  • 

... 

22,460 

4,479 

64,291 

279,148 

1860 

266,900 

... 

63,700 

5,886 

68,870 

406,356 

1855 

266,001 

347,806* 

97,387 

12,606 

69,962 

793,260 

1860 

348,646 

638,234 

28V()56* 

126,582 

15,346 

89,821 

1,145,686 

1865 

408,606 

617,791 

86,921 

161,477 

21.381 

93,967 

1,390,043 

1870 

497,992 

723,925 

116,272 

184,546 

25,136 

100.886 

1,647.756 

1875 

693,367 

794,934 

169,106 

210,076 

27,002 

103,739 

1,898,223 

1880 

741,142 

858,605 

211,040 

276,393 

29,561 

114,790 

2,231,531 

1885 

943.867 

969,838 

316.681 

309,313 

35,959 

128,860 

2,694,518 

1890 

1,113,276 

1,133,728 

392,116 

318,947 

48,502 

144,787 

3.151,365 

1895 

1,256,603 

1,185,676 

443,064 

351,968 

100,515 

164,895 

3,491,621 

1900 

1,360,306 

1,196,213 

493,847 

362,107 

179,967 

172,900 

3,765,339 

1901 

1,375,240 

1,210,882 

506,944 

365,731 

194.109 

174,380 

3,826,286 

1902 

1,403,332 

1,211,448 

610,855 

366.668 

218,328 

177,468 

3,883,079 

1903 

1,427,324 

1,208,866 

616,634 

368,821 

226,955 

179,480 

3,926,969 

1904 

1,467,362 

1,210,306 

621,660 

372,679 

242,290 

180,193 

3,984,390 

1905 

1,491,720 

1,218,673 

628,063 

378,206 

264.779 

181,099 

4,052,430 

1906 

1,526,697 

1.281,940 

636,113 

383,829 

261,746 

180,156 

4,119,481 

£=^ 

*  Previously  included  with  New  .South  Wales. 


t  Details  not  available 
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Principal  bbsults  of  Obnsus  of  1901. 


The  tables  on  the  two  preoeding  pages,  shewing  the  quinquennial  fi^fuieB  for  the 
male^  female,  and  total  population  of  each  State  and  the  Commonwealth,  give  sufficient 
indication,  for  general  purposes,  of  its  progress.  A  reference  to  the  graphs  given  here- 
inafter  (in  this  section),  on  which  the  curve  shews  the  particulars  for  each  year,  is  also 
desirable.  The  characteristics  of  the  fluctuations  of  each  element,  or  of  the  totals,  will 
be  more  readily  perceived  by  reference  to  the  graphs  than  they  possibly  can  by  reference 
to  these  numerical  tables.  The  earliest  date  for  which  particulars  as  to  sex  were  available 
was  1796.  The  figures  from  1788  to  1826  inclusive  shew  the  results  of  the  musters 
taken  in  those  years;  those  for  subsequent  years  are  founded  upon  estimates  made  at  the 
end  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  preoeeding  Census  and  the  annual  returns  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  immigration  and  emigration.  These  estimates  have,  however,  been 
corrected  so  as  to  accord  with  subsequent  Censuses. 


§  9.  Principal  Results  of  Census  of  1901. 


1.  Ages.^The  following  tables,  viz.,  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  furnish  particulars  concerning 
the  ages  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  Census  taken  on  31st  March, 
1901,  the  first  for  males,  the  second  for  females,  and  the  third  for  persons,  i.e.,  for  males 
and  females  tc^ether : — 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN    POPULATION  ON  818T  MARCH,  1901. 

(a)  MALEH. 


Age  Group. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria 

Queenn- 
land. 

South 
Australia 

Western 
Austndia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Total. 
Common- 
wealth. 

Under  1  year 

17,142 

14,384 

6,644 

4,188 

2,672 

2,333 

47.163 

1  and  under  6     ... 

68,166 

62,408 

24,763 

16,072 

7,869 

8,369 

172,647 

6          „        10     ... 

84,189 

,72,046 

31,908 

22,766 

8,891 

11,160 

230,949 

10          „        16     ... 

81,682 

67,374 

29,006 

22,193 

7,506 

10,649 

218,808 

16          „        20     ... 

70,428 

68,882 

23,684 

20,007 

7,088 

9,388 

189,472 

20          „        21     ... 

12,764 

10,429 

4,830 

3,618 

1,967 

1,644 

36,232 

21          „        26     ... 

49,694 

40,160 

19,760 

13,023 

9,884 

6,617 

139,128 

26          „         30     ... 

66,273 

46,468 

23,634 

13,771 

16,822 

7,276 

162,234 

30          „         36     ... 

62,696 

46,628 

22,639 

12,946 

14,846 

6,422 

166.076 

36          „         40     ... 

62,336 

46,716 

22,083 

12,013 

12,441 

6,262 

151,849 

40          „        46     ... 

44,930 

37,111 

18,419 

11,371 

8,722 

6,273 

125.826 

46          „         60     ... 

33,338 

24,126 

13,046 

9,033 

6,220 

3,760 

88,523 

60          „         66     ... 

26,616 

18,337 

10,187 

6,767 

3,463 

2,797 

67,156 

66          „         60     ... 

19,634 

16,337 

7,981 

6,336 

2,311 

1,996 

62,595 

60          „         66     ... 

16,733 

14,972 

6,783 

3,992 

1,767 

1,729 

45,976 

66          „        70     ... 

13,006 

16,077 

4,131 

2,872 

1,101 

1,292 

38,478 

70          „        76     ... 

7,772 

11,777 

2,230 

2,282 

692 

1,123 

25,876 

76          „        80     ... 

3,678 

6,732 

969 

1,290 

290 

766 

12,605 

80          „        86     ... 

1,883 

2,452 

463 

64G 

140 

469 

6,038 

86          „        90     ... 

666 

603 

107 

197 

30 

160 

1,662 

90          „        95     ... 

174 

130 

27 

43 

6 

30 

409 

96          „       100     ... 

49 

30 

7 

4 

1 

8 

99 

100  and  upwards    ... 

12 

12 

2 

3 

... 

1 

30 

Not  stated- 

Adults 

2,286 

2,049 

3,041 

... 

261 

120 

7,767 

Children 

277 

502 

7 

8 

794 

Unspecified 

... 

•773 

•279 
184,701 

112,875 

89,624 

•1,052 

Total     ... 

710,006 

603,720 

277,oas 

1,977.928 

*  Half-casteB. 


Digitized  by 
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(b)  FEBiALES. 

A«e  Groap. 

N.S.W, 

Victoria. 

Qsld. 

S.  AuBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  1  year 

17,014 

13,942 

6,323 

4,008 

2.465 

2.273 

46,016 

land  under 5 

61,539 

51,221 

24,364 

16,809 

7,779 

7,890 

168.602 

5 

10 

81,946 

70,483 

30,947 

22,612 

8,856 

10,864 

226.708 

10 

16 

80,097 

66,628 

28,667 

21,699 

7.320 

10,487 

214.688 

16 

20 

70,736 

59,712 

22,792 

20,162 

5,849 

9,068 

188.314 

« 

21 

13,457 

11,629 

4,368 

3,727 

1,278 

1,809 

36,268 

'21 

25 

61,361 

45,989 

16,818 

13,813 

6,001 

6,340 

140.322 

36 

30 

56,043 

-  62,822 

18,284 

14,253 

8,677 

6,561 

166.640 

30 

36 

46,697 

48.160 

15,958 

12,368 

7,298 

5,576 

136,047 

36 

40 

41,593 

43,388 

13,705 

11,213 

5.322 

6.217 

120,438 

40 

46 

33,436 

33,546 

10,710 

9,696 

3,391 

4,467 

96,146 

45 

50 

24,001 

21,804 

7,402 

7,277 

2.151 

3,094 

65,729 

50 

65 

19,327 

17,589 

6,042 

5,573 

1,678 

2,379 

52,588 

55 

60 

15,376 

16,156 

4,918 

4,546 

1,177 

1,886 

43.067 

60 

66 

12,192 

14,288 

3,957 

4.026 

908 

1,726 

37.096 

65 

70 

9,237 

13,842 

2,400 

3,061 

670 

1,321 

30,421 

70 

75 

5,202 

8,359 

1,382 

2,280 

279 

910 

18.412 

75 

80 

2,844 

4,231 

705 

1,262 

133 

614 

9.689 

80 

85 

1,574 

2,065 

348 

698 

56 

302 

5,038 

85 

90 

511 

587 

94 

240 

21 

109 

1,562 

90 

95 

138 

125 

24 

61 

3 

34 

386 

95 

100 

25 

27 

6 

8 

1 

3 

70 

lOOand  upwards 

4 

11 

3 

1 

... 

1 

20 

Not  stated- 

Adults 

447 

1,380 

260 

... 

31 

27 

2,135 

ChUdren 

..  • 

44 

376 

14 

... 

15 

449 

Unspecified 

644,841 

•760 

•274 

... 

1,084 

Total   ... 

597,350 

221,126 

178,456 

71,249 

82,861 

1.795,873 

(c)  PERSONS. 


Under  1  year... 

34,166 

28,326 

12,867 

8,196 

5,027 

4,606 

93,178 

1  and  under  6 

124.705 

103,629 

49.127 

31.881 

16.648 

16.269 

341.249 

5       „         10 

166,136 

142.628 

62,866 

46,368 

17.747 

22.024 

466,657 

10 

15 

161.679 

134,002 

67.562 

43.792 

14.826 

21.136 

432,996 

15 

20 

141,159 

118.594 

46,476 

40.169 

12,937 

18,461 

377.786 

JO 

21 

26,211 

22,068 

9.198 

7.345 

3.236 

3,453 

71,600 

n 

25 

101,065 

86.139 

36.678 

26,836 

16.886 

12,957 

279,460 

% 

80 

112.316 

98.280 

41,918 

28,024 

24.499 

13,837 

318,874 

30 

35 

99,293 

94,778 

38.697 

25,313 

22.143 

11,998 

292,122 

36 

40 

93.928 

90,103 

35,788 

23,226 

17,763 

11,479 

272.287 

40 

45 

78,366 

70.667 

29,129 

20,967 

12.113 

9,740 

220.972 

45 

50 

57,339 

45,930 

20,448 

16,310 

7.371 

6.864 

154,252 

50 

55 

44.942 

35,926 

16.229 

12.340 

5.131 

5.176 

119,744 

55 

60 

36,010 

30,493 

12.899 

9,881 

3.488 

3.881 

95,652 

60 

65 

28,925 

29,260 

10,740 

8,018 

2.675 

3.464 

83,072 

65 

,         70 

22,242 

29.919 

6,531 

5.923 

1,671 

2.613 

68,899 

70 

.        75 

12,974 

20.136 

3,612 

4,662 

971 

2.033 

44,288 

75 

,         80 

6,422 

9,968 

1,664 

2,552 

423 

1,270 

22.294 

80 

,        85 

3,457 

4,517 

796 

1,344 

196 

761 

11.071 

85 

90 

1.076 

1,190 

201 

437 

51 

269 

3.224 

90 

95 

312 

256 

51 

104 

8 

64 

794 

95 

,       100 

74 

57 

13 

12 

2 

11 

169 

100  &  upwards 

16 

23 

5 

4 

2 

50 

Not  stated— 

.\dult8 

2,733 

8,429 

3,291 

292 

147 

9,892 

Children     ... 

321 

878 

21 

23 

... 

1.243 

Unspecified... 

... 

•1,538 

♦553 

... 

... 

•2,086 

Total     ... 

1.354,846 

1,201,070 

498,129 

363,157 

184.124 

172,475 

3,773.801 

*  Half-castes. 
2.  Blithpiaces. — In  the  next  three  tables  complete  statistics  of  the  birthplaces  of 
the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  date  of  the  Census  are  given,  arranged  as  in 
the  case  of  ages.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  OP  CENSUS  OF  1901. 


AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION.  818T  MABCH,  1901,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  BIRTHPLACE 

(a)  MALES. 


Birthplaces. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.  Aus. 

W.Aus. 

Taa. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

AUSTBALA8IA— 

Commonwealtb  of  AuBtnlia— 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
Australia  (undefined)      ... 

487.039 
30358 
7.097 
11.981 
450 
3,722 
239 

10.624 

428301 

1352 

10.718 

672 

6371 

404 

15.017 

6.721 

143366 

1328 

106 

838 

13 

2,100 
5434 
332 
133328 
478 
404 
458 

8396 
24,342 

1.474 

9.686 
26329 

1,071 
61 

1.064 

4302 

127 

458 

53 

60396 

7 

524,290 
490.748 
153,438 
168490 
2B.28B 
81.900 
1482 

Total  Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

540,886 
5.425 

459332 
4.404 

167.279 
9R3 

142.734 
374 

71358 
1.757 

75304 
696 

1,457308 
1336B 

EUROPB— 

England  ... 

Wales      ... 

Scotland... 

Ireland    ... 

Other  European  British  Possessions  ... 

Austria-Hungary    ... 

Belgium  ... 

Denmark 

France     ... 

Germany 

Greece     ... 

Holland  ... 

Italy 

Portugal... 

Rumania... 

Russia     ... 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

Other  European  Countries  ... 

546311 

463.736 

168.261 

[40.267 

11.745 

19376 

48 

186 

28 

2.102 

280 

7.668 

85 

51 

708 

24 

2 

334 

28 

1.634 

321 

41 

143,108 

73315 

75.930 

1,470361 

76487 

2,254 

18366 

30,463 

98 

504 

104 

1,150 

1364 

6344 

357 

191 

1,243 

120 

11 

1.022 

65 

3,010 

363 

57 

62.770 

2.101 

19.0(B 

28.796 

60 

337 

83 

882 

633 

5.205 

171 

la? 

1.289 
78 
31 
713 
115 
2.083 
749 
60 

i20.(J72 

(       494 

3336 

5396 

15 

133 

14 

235 

156 

3,066 

52 

56 

208 

14 

6 

214 

28 

8T9 

67 

tl32 

17,215 

644 

3,053 

6,413 

39 

390 

25 

281 

170 

1,255 

146 

36 

1,296 

37 

12 

331 

142 

1.120 

98 

29 

7368 

180 

1352 

1308 

5 

21 

10 

90 

96 

482 

4 

12 
42 
14 

34 
6 
205 
13 
6 
12.262 

[230332 

58,754 

02337 

265 

1361 

264 

4,740 

2316 

25302 

815 

611 

43n 

287 

62 

2348 

384 
8381 
13U 

325 

Total  Europe 
Asia— 
British  India 
Ceylon     ... 
Hong  Kong 
Straits  Settlements 

Afg>lA.tliR^W 

Arabia     ... 

China 

Japan 

Java 

PhUippine  Islands 

Syria 

Other  Asiatic  Countries 

143353 

125364 

84.918 

36348 

33.632 

436377 

2,270 

143 

64 

56 

5 

55 

19 

9.800 

161 

7 

15 

467 

70 

1319 

71 

48 

44 

2B 

8 

7 

6.158 

67 

10 

13 

228 

18 

1,117 

162 

5 

162 

15 

•     27 

19 

8366 

2.113 

"217 
252 

♦836 

558 

24 

12 

32 

4 

41 
5 
3,167 
168 
24 
62 

'      2 

625 

67 

7 

323 

23 

261 

3 

1,450 

658 

226 

370 

••^94 
4,416 

186 
12 
2 
2 
5 
1 

473 

6 
726 

8 
0 
5 
12 

1 
2 
14 

6375 

479 

138 

618 

80 

30S 

68 

20313 

3467 

267 

677 

986 

1326 

Total  Asia 
Africa— 
Cape  Colony 
Mauritius 
Natal       ... 

Other  African  British  Possessions 
Algeria    ... 
Egypt      ... 
Other  African  Countries 

13.221 

8.019 

167 
138 
31 
125 

'    16 
26 

13,291 

4.099 

43,772 

190 
167 
11 
101 
89 
28 
56 

27 
60 
9 
97 

il 

40 

33 
33 
6 
32 

*"  8 
17 

27 

61 

4 

10 

"   8 
50 

477 
66 

377 
01 
76 

20S 

Total  Africa 
America— 
Barbadoes 
Canada    ... 
Jamaica  ... 
Newfoundland 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil      ... 

Chile        ... 

Mexico     ... 

Peru 

United  States  of  America     ... 

Other  American  Countries  ... 

642 

503 

257 

3 

324 

33 

16 

118 

4 

10 

7 

8 

2 

670 

72 

1.267 

129 

14 
118 
27 
17 
35 
5 
4 

I 

1 

333 

11 

570 

160 

51 

1.742 

24 

820 

91 

27 

200 

9 

18 

32 

14 

9 

2.156 

86 

3,486 

11 
667 
71 
38 
114 
6 
25 
15 

1365 

42 

2.376' 

12 

205 

25 

6 

30 

4 

12 

12 

4 

2 

.926 

80 

918 

■  61 

3 

6 

22 

8 

"167 
10 

64 

2495 

250 

UO 

519 

28 

72 

69 

43 

21 

5,217 

301 

Total  American      ... 
Polynesia- 

Fiji          

Friendly  Islands  (Tonga) 

Other  Polynesian  British  Possessions... 

New  Caledonia 

New  Hebrides 

Samoa     ... 

South  Sea  Islands  (so  described) 

Other  Polynesian  Islands      ... 

272 

8380 

180 
27 
45 

123 
63 
30 

284 
31 

58 
10 

4 

6 
4 
3 
5 

34 

'■'   4 

5 
2 

1 

'  1 
6 

1 

21 
2 
3 
4 

1 
3 
4 

14 
52 

0 

... 

1 

1 

307 
41 
.W 
131 
71 
43 
8,701 
51 

Total  Polynesia     ... 

783 

90 

8.446 

16 

11 

9308 

At  Sea 
Umbpeoepied 

1.100 
909 

782 

2.850 

603.720 

336 
227 

277,003 

259 
172 

182 
200 

88 
284 

2,747 
4342 

Grand  Total 

710.005 

184.701 

112,875 

89,624 

1,977,928 

"  Including  637  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago.         t  Pacific  Islands  so  d^oribed. 
I  Including  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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(b)  FEMALES. 

BirthplAoes. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Old. 

S.  Aus. 

W.Aus. 

Tas. 

Total 
C'wealth 

Commonwealth  of  Australia- 

1 

1 

New  South  Wales 

490437 

1    11.780 

0.843 

;     2.028 

5.727 

1311 

590326 

Yiotoria 

25,661 

447.084 

3.551 

5490 

15.140 

3,447 

500,082 

7.871 1      1.666 

141.338 

274 

1,121 

161 

152,431 

South  Australia 

10.078 

1    U.206 

856 

138396 

6364 

429 

167329 

Western  Australia 

437 

796 

98 

478 

26.134 

43 

27380 

3366 

8,402 

470 

415 

679 

67336 

81.447 

AoBtralla  (undefined)      ... 

229 

475 

6 

478 

20 
55394 

7 
72.^ 

1,215 

Total  Commonwealth 

538.268 

481.498 

156.157 

147.260 

1,451.210 

New  Zealand    ... 

5.164 
543.432 

4.616 

580 
156.746 

337 
147.506 

947 
56341 

667 

ra.2oi 

12.220 

486414 

1.463.430 

EUBOPK— 

England... 
Wales      ... 

1    49.030 

1    50.662 
1.575 

i]  28.332 

i  17.117 
«      371 

8.165 
266 

6,100 
104 

[168380 

Scotiand... 

12.151 

16.748 

8.180 

3,130 

1,447 

1334 

42.990 

Ireland    ... 

29,482 

32.716 

18.260 

6447 

3,449 

1.904 

92.048 

Otber  European  British  Possessions  ... 

52 

50 

28 

7 

23 

6 

165 

73 

66 

43 

20 

28 

2 

241 

Bel^um  ...              ...              .  . 

34 

40 

7 

4 

5 

3 

98 

Denmark 

216 

138 

1.0S6 

27 

30 

56 

1333 

France     ... 

433 

292 

84 

61 

84 

20 

974 

Germany 

2.288 

2,313 

5.406 

2306 

267 

901 

13350 

Greece     ... 

35 

10 

6 

7 

2 

3 

63 

Holland  . 

21 

39 

11 

6 

5 

1 

83 

Italy 

334 

236 

137 

34 

58 

8 

807 

Portugal... 

8 

8 

4 

3 

1 

24 

2 

20 

2 

3 

27 

Russia     ... 

240 

241 

120 

37 

69 

3 

710 

Spain        ... 

39 

60 

6 

12 

9 

6 

131 

Sweden  and  Norway 

180 

174 

508 

52 

64 

14 

988 

Switsorland 

91 

154 

120 

37 

20 

6 

428 

Other  European  Countries  ... 

22 

13 

13 
62.415 

:60 
29,840 

13.996 

1 
8,951 

100 

Total  Europe 

96.900 

105.655 

317,755 

Asia — 
British  India 

507 

465 

171 

121 

•123 

175 

1362 

Ceylon... 

37 

39 

21 

7 

17 

9 

130 

Hong  Kong 

16 

2 

2 

8 

29 

Straits  Settlements 

12 

9 

9 

4 

■  9 

3 

46 

Other  Asiatic  British  Possessions 

22 

3 

1 

4 

30 

A^hanistan 

ArabU     ... 

I 

'"  2 

""  5 

8 

China 

106 

72 

106 

"86 

16 

11 

394 

Japan 

17 

9 

144 

46 

909 

1 

426 

Java         

8 

U 

4 

4 

27 

Philippine  Islands 

7 

3 

'      1 

1 

12 

Syria 

272 

137 

86 

"'l8 

512 

Other  Asiatic  Countries 

7 

3 

*40 

"  16 

1 

66 

Total  Asia 
Afbica— 

9H7 

774 

587 

"277~ 

394 

223 

3,242 

Cape  Colony 

118 

189 

16 

26 

16 

13 

377 

Bfauritias 

80 

78 

32 

32 

21 

11 

263 

Natal 

4 

19 

6 

3 

6 

3 

40 

Other  African  British  Possessions 

80 

122 

56 

35 

5 

12 

310 

Algeria    ... 

1 

1 

2 

Egypt      ... 

15 

8 

""  2 

■"  6 

""  2 

32 

Other  African  Countries       .. 

37 
344 

6 
423 

10 
121" 

5 
106 

34 
83 

*"ll 

103 

Total  Africa 
Akbbica— 

50 

1427 

Barbadoes 

4 

7 

2 

1 

, 

14 

Canada   ... 

243< 

32B 

80 

"72 

62 

"26 

811 

Jamaica  ... 

27' 

68 

6 

2 

6 

3 

112 

211 

14 

1 

5 

1 

1 

43 

Other  American  British  Possessions  ... 

45' 

54 

38 

16  1 

9 

9 

171 

Argentine  RepubUc 

6i 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

16 

Braail      ... 

9- 

17 

4 

2 

1 

33 

Chile       ... 

12 

7 

1 

1 

21 

Mexico    ... 

H  1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

"   1 

18 

Peru 

1 

6 

1 

7 

United  States  of  America     .. 

9081 

742 

256 

127 

132 

'66 

2.231 

Other  American  Countries  ... 

j:4 

35 
1,283 

26| 
421 

14 
241 

16 

5 
U3 

141 

Total  America 

233 

3.618 

POLTNEBIA— 

Fiji          

138 

76 

26 

7 

16 

15 

278 

Friendly  Islands  (Tonga) 

29 

4 

8 

1 

42 

Other  Polynesian  British  PoBsessioDs... 

13 

1 

''41 

18 

New  Caledonia       ... 

81 

9 

2 

3 

96 

New  Hebrides 

17 

9 

'.'.'.       ' 

2 

28 

Samoa     ... 

31 ; 

5 

4 

"    2 

42 

South  Sea  Islands  (so  described) 

23 

1 

1401 

1 

1 

427 

Other  Polynesian  Islands     ... 

24 

356 

8 
113 

^1 

3 

'   26 

16 

35 

Total  Polynesia      ... 

23 

966 

At  Sea 

867 

782 

298 

280 

135 

94 

2,456 

Unspeodibo 

529 
644,841 

2.306 
697.350 

107 
221J26 

93 
178.456' 

42 

203 
827851' 

3.280 

Grand  Total 

71.249 

1,796,873 

i  Pacific  Islands  so  described. 
Including  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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PRiNCiPAii  Results  op  Census  of  1901. 

(c)  PERSONS. 


BirthpUoes. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Old. 

S.Aus. 

W.Aus. 

Tas. 

Total. 
C'wealth. 

AUBTRALiABIA— ^ 

Commonwealth  of  Aufttraliar- 

New  South  Wales      ... 

977.176 

22.404 

24,860 

4.128 

14.122 

2,075 

1^044,765 

Victoria      ... 

56.019 

876.775 

10,272 

10.324 

39.491 

7,949 

090,830 

Queensland 

14.968 

3.018 

284.394 

606 

^'S5 

288 

306,80 

South  AustraUa 

22.099 

21.024 

2.384 

272.224 

16,260 

887 

335,7i» 

Western  Australia     ... 

887 

1,467 

199 

966 

.52.663 

96 

56,268 

7.577 

15.363 

1,308 

819 

1.760 

136,689 

163,446 

Australia  (undefined) 

468 

879 

19 

936 
289.993 

81 

14 

2.307 

Total  Commonwealth 

1,079,154 

940.830 

323,436 

126.9&2~ 

147.938 

^•^S?^ 

New  Zealand 

10,589 

9,020 

1..'571 
325,007 

711 
290J04 

2,704 

1498 

25.788 

Total  Australasia 

1.080,743 

949.850 

129,656 

149.131 

2,934.001 

EUROPR — 

England 
Wales 

196.117 
3.632 

113.432 
3,676 

[68.580 

'  37.789 
(     865 

25,380 
909 

12,658 
284 

1303321 

Scotland 

30,717 

35,751 

19.934 

6.965 

5,400 

2,986 

101.753 

Ireland 

59.945 

61,512 

37,636 

11.243 

9,862 

3,887 

184.08^ 

Other  European  British  Possessions 

150 

110 

76 

22 

62 

10 

430 

Austria-Hungary 

667 

403 

229 

102 

418 

23 

1,9« 

Belgium 

138 

123 

35 

18 

30 

13 

357 

Denmark 

1.366 

1.020 

3,158 

262 

320 

155 

6,281 

France 

1,787 

925 

864 

216 

254 

46 

3,502 

Germany 

8.632 

7,608 

13.163 

6.654 

1.522 

778 

S83(B 

Greece 

392 

181 

91 

50 

148 

7 

878 

Holland 

212 

204 

62 

62 

41 

13 

504 

Italy  ... 

1.577 

1.525 

845 

327 

1354 

50 

5378 

Portugal 

128 

86 

24 

18 

40 

15 

811 

Rumania 

13 

51 

2 

8 

15 

89 

Russia 

1,262 

954 

454 

251 

400 

37 

3,35H 

Spain 

104 

175 

34 

40 

161 

11 

515 

Sweden  and  Norway 

3.190 

2.207 

2.142 

931 

1,174 

219 

^fR\ 

Switzerland 

454 

903 

441 

104 

118 

^? 

2.089 

Other  European  Countries 

79 
240.552 

73 
2:W,919 

54 
147.333 

a92 
66,188 

29 

7 

434 

Total  Europe   ... 

47,627 

21,213 

753.832 

Asia— 

British  India    ... 

2.777 

1.784 

1.288 

679 

748 

361 

7,637 

Ceylon 

180 

110 

183 

31 

84 

21 

800 

Hong  Kong 

80 

50 

7 

20 

7 

3 

167 

Straits  Settlements 

67 

53 

171 

36 

.332 

5 

664 

Other  Asiatic  British  Possessions  ... 

5 

50 

18 

4 

24 

9 

110 

Afghanistan      ... 

^         55 

8 

27 

41 

261 

1 

.W 

Arabia 

20 

9 

24 

5 

3 

61 

China 

9,993 

6,230 

8.472 

3,253 

1.475 

"484 

20.907 

Japan 

178 

76 

2,257 

214 

867 

1 

3.SBEt 

Java... 

15 

21 

28 

230 

2M 

Philippine  Islands 

22 

16 

218 

63 

370 

6(« 

Syria... 

739 

365 

337 

57 

l,4flH 

Other  Asiatic  Countries  ... 

77 
14,208 

21 
8,793 

*876 

2 
4.376 

409 

7 
'949 

14JK 

Total  Asia 

13,878 

4.810 

47314 

Africa— 

Cape  Colony     ... 

30b 

356 

42 

.W 

43 

21 

.    889 

Mauritius 

256 

216 

101 

65 

82 

20 

740 

Natal 

15 

50 

15 

9 

9 

8 

106 

Other  African  British  Possessions... 

181 

247 

163 

67 

15 

24 

687 

Algeria 

90 

1 

1 

1 

98 

Egypt 

43 

24 

16 

13 

10 

2 

108 

Other  African  Countries 

93 

32 
926 

50 

378 

22 
235 

84 

25 

306 

Total  Africa      ... 

986 

243 

101 

2369 

America— 

Barbadoes 

28 

18 

5 

14 

13 

7H 

Canada 

1,063 

995 

404 

190 

267 

"    87 

3.006 

Jamaica 

118 

139 

39 

29 

31 

6 

362 

Newfoundland ... 

48 

52 

17 

22 

7 

7 

153 

Other  American  British  Possessions 

245 

168 

156 

51 

30 

31 

600 

Argentine  Republic          ...        •       .. 

14 

9 

5 

9 

6 

1 

44 

Brazil 

27 

42 

14 

4 

14 

4 

105 

ChUe... 

44 

22 

N 

3 

13 

90 

Mexico 

22 

17 

13 

3 

5 

1 

61 

Peru  ... 

9 

13 

3 

1 

2 

«i 

United  States  of  America 

3.064 

2,107 

926 

460 

658 

233 

7,448 

Other  American  Countries 

131 
4,813 

77 
3.659 

98 
1,688 

25 
Ml 

96 

15 

442 

Total  America ... 

1,L51 

385 

12,507 

P0L.YNK8IA— 

Fiji    ... 

318 

134 

60 

12 

37 

24 

585 

Friendly  Islands  (Tonga) 

56 

14 

10 

3 

88 

Other  Polynesian  Brit.  Possessions 

58 

1 

8 

1 

3 

71 

New  Caledonia 

204 

13 

2 

7 

j26 

New  Hebrides  ... 

80 

16 

3 

1 

go 

Samoa 

61 

9 

10 

5 

85 

South  Sea  Islands  (so  descrilied)    . . . 

307 

4 

+8;800 

1 

5 

2 

9,138 

Other  Polynesian  Islands 

65 

13 

203 

1.564 

30 
539 

17 

1 

86 

Total  Polynesia 

1.139 

8.877 
634 

78 

27 

10,363 

At  Ska 

1.967 

317 

182 

5303 

UNBPKCIPl>a> 

1,438 

.5466 

1,201.070 

498.129 

265 
363.167 

242 

487 

L«« 

Grand  Total      ... 

1.364.846 

184.124 

172,475 

S737301 

"  Including  659  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archi|>elago.        f  Pacific  Islands  so  described. 
t  Including  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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3.  OcGlpatioas. — Details  relative  to  the  oocupationB  of  the  population  of  the 
Gommon wealth  at  the  date  of  the  Census  are  contained  in  the  succeeding  three  tables, 
arranged  as  in  the  case  of  ages  and  birthplaces : — 

AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION  ON  318T  MARCH,    1901,  CLASSIFIER 
ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION. 

(a)  MALES. 


Occupation. 

00 

1 

1 

< 

< 

i 

3! 

o  k 

Description. 

a 

or 

00 

^ 

H 

^b 

Class  I.— ProfessiokaI/— 

Engaged  in  Government,  defence,  law,  etc. 
Ministering  to  religion,  charity,  health,  edacsr 

10,800 

6,716 

8.800 

1.068 

1,986 

1,312 

86386 

(ion,  etc. 

16,046 

18,664 

6,393 

3.400 

8.U7 

1,765 

43318 

Total— Class  I.    ... 

96,856 

20,380 

9,123 

5.372 

6403 

3,067 

69,899 

Class  n.— Domestic— 

Engaged  in  supplying  hoard  and  lodging 

8,858 

6,984 

3.072 

1.482 

2,474 

701 

83,971 

domestic  service  and  attendance 

11,870 

6,144 

4,719 

1.970 

1,899 

762 

27364 

Total— Class  II.    ... 

20,138 

13,128 

7,791 

3,462 

4,373 

1,463 

60,335 

Class  in.— COMMKBCIAL— 

Deiding  in  property  and  finance     ... 

8,965 

10,030 

3,004 

9367 

1,488 

1.008 

96,785 

..     art  and  mechanic  productions 

4.144 

3.720 

1,643 

810 

728 

905 

11,250 

..    textile  fabrics,dress  &  fibrous  materials 

6,957 

6,374 

2,291 

1,654 

969 

707 

18,963 

,.     food,  drinks,  narcotics  &  stimulants  ... 

19,522 

18,216 

6,642 

4,460 

2,606 

1,301 

52,737 

„     animals,    animal  and  vegetable  sub- 

stances, N.B.I.    ... 

6,984 

3,977 

1,540 

968 

730 

389 

13,527 

..     fuel  and  light 

2,084 

2,794 

911 

601 

476 

.    256 

7.U1 

.,     metals  and  other  minerals  ... 

2,136 

2,044 

709 

636 

543 

195 

6,263 

General  and  undefined  merchants  &  dealers- 

16,680 

16,091 

6,173 

5.668 

2,647 

1.960 

49,228 

Speculators  on  chance  events 

424 

284 

42 

13 

38 

35 

836 

liugaged  in  storage 

172 

1,003 

94 

23 

71 

8 

1,465 

Total— Class  m.    ... 

67,097 

64,632 

22,958 

17.080 

10,280 

6.007 

188,144 

Class  rv.— Tbai^sport  and  Communication— 

« 

Engaged  in  railway  trafllc 

9,493 

9,334 

5,342 

3.196 

4,181 

1,156 

38,700 

traffic  on  roads    ... 

13,050 

11,233 

5,999 

2,913 

2,337 

992 

36314 

traffic  on  seas  and  rivers    .. 

16.318 

6,317 

4,610 

5,108 

2,907 

1,871 

36,881 

postal,  telegraph  &  telephone  service 

4.433 

2.554 

1,576 

1,086 

1,169 

421 

11,180 

Messengers,  etc. 

528 

880 

218 

339 

68 

79 

8,106 

Total— Class  IV.    ... 

42.823 

30,318 

17,746 

12,591 

10,736 

4.618 

118,730 

Class  v.— iNDUSTMAIi— 

Working  in  art  and  mechanic  productions   ... 

26,346 

90,673 

9,407 

5,840 

3.636 

2,968 

68,279 

..    textile  fabrics,  dress  &  fibrous  materials 

9,451 

10,664 

3.146 

2,493 

1.088 

1,269 

28,110 

..    food,  drinks,  narcotics  and  stimulants 

11,638 

10,261 

5,308 

3,762 

1,638 

U33 

32.730 

„    animal  and  vegetable  substances,  n.e.i. 

5,546 

5,281 

2,027 

762 

1.356 

575 

15347 

„    metals  and  other  minerals   ... 

15,336 

14315 

4,712 

6,060 

2,583 

2.051 

45.056 

„    fuel,  light,  and  other  forms  of  energy... 

2,012 

1,085 

286 

339 

237 

120 

3.929 

Engaged  in  construction  of  buildings,  roads. 

railways,  etc.              ...              ...              ... 

36,806 

37,302 

9,877 

8,652 

5,827 

3,924 

92370 

Engaged  in  disposal  of  the  dead,  or  of  refuse 

1,278 

1,260 

276 

183 

222 

86 

3,306 

„    undefined  industrial  pursuits 

14,187 

22,636 

9,026 

7.257 

3,015 

4,949 

61.070 

Total— Class  V.    ... 

122,692 

113,507 

44,065 

34.255 

19,602 

16,475 

350306 

Class  VI.— Pbimary  Producers- 

Engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits    ... 

75,884 

78,534 

38,245 

33.039 

8,322 

17348 

351373 

pastoral  pursuits 

47,162 

23,325 

18,745 

4.951 

1,983 

1318 

97.684 

capture,  etc.,  of  wild  animals  and 

their  produce... 

949 

1,434 

762 

296 

85 

399 

3,935 

fisheries 

1,238 

915 

2.211 

563 

1,603 

168 

16,578 

forestry 

2,431 

3.821 

2,049 

109 

2,177 

625 

1,112 

water  conservation  and  supply 

2.170 

655 

557 

649 

1,176 

26 

5,232 

38,378 

31,4JW 
140,112 

16.852 

6.301 

19,8a5 

6,466 

118.260 

Total— Class  VI.    ... 

168,212 
3.697 

79,421 

45.898 

35,081 

25,439 

494.163 

Class  VII.— Indefinite  (of  independent  means)     .. 

7,242 

740 

180 

207 

301 

12.267 

Class  vm.— Dependents— 

Dependen  t  on  natural  guardians    ... 

245,829 

203,227 

80,934 

62.308 

26,660 

31,230 

658,278 

Supported  by  voluntary  &  State  contributions 

8,475 

6,556 

3,470 

1.376 

1,170 

684 

21,731 

Criminal  class  (under  legal  detention) 

2.330 

1,139 

680 

320 

399 

125 

4,993 

Total-Class  VIII.    ... 

256,634 

210,922 

94,084 

64.094 

27,229 

32.030 

685,002 

VmpMcrrmD 

1,968 

3,479 

1,077 

1,779 

264 

225 

8,792 

Grand  Total    ... 

710,005 

603,720 

277,008 

184.701 

112,875 

89.624J1.977,928 
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PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  OF  CENSUS  OF   1901. 


AUSTRALIAN   POPULATION   ON   318T   MARCH.    1901,   CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION. 

(b)  FEMALES. 


Occupation. 

QQ 
S5 

i 

§ 

< 

OQ 

< 

1 

oi 

Deeoription. 

OUUM  I.— PaOFKSaiONAI^ 

Engaged  in  Oovernment,  defence,  law,  etc. 
..     Religion,  charity,  health,  education,  etc. 

uo 

14,419 

166 
14,676 

46 
4.440 

4.486 

4,530 
11.872 

29 
3,456 

34 
1,990 

17 
1,913 

401 
40,834 

Total--Cla88 1.    ... 

14,539 

14,841 

14,860 
38,896 

63,676 

2,760 

934 

2,452 

3,428 

■  198 

34 

162 

4,446 

1 

3,485 

1.964 

1,990 

41,235 

Class  n.— DOMBSTIC— 

Engaged  in  supplying  board  and  lodging 

Domestic  service  and  attendance  ... 

15,82a 
37,088 

52,600 

1,202 
13327 

3,978 
3,662 

788 
5,686 

40,270 
110,431 

Total-Class  II.    ... 

16,402 

14JS29 

6,960 

254 

131 

376 

294 

14 

2 

13 

433 

6 

6,474 

856 

54 

250 

229 

16 

4 

10 

477 

4 

16a701 

da£K  in.— CoMMKHt^iAL- 
,,    Art  ami  Bu^ehanU'  productions 
„    TpKtilo  Ifthrlert.  drtiHH  dt  fibrous  materials 
,.    Food ,  dri  ukn.  u  arcoilos  and  stimulants . . . 
„    Anmiftl#  &  aoiiunl  A  vo«.  substances,  n.e.i. 
..    Fuelandii*{lJl 

Mf^tala  iLud  ntUor  injjierals 
(l&netui  lind  und*3fiiJL-t  tiiL^rchants  and  dealers 

Kfma^ed  in  iitoi-ai;«< 

1,783 

564 

2,269 

2,581 

154 

25 

60 

3.130 

*  1 
KKBffl 

238 
56 
107 
644 

533 
216 

868 

705 

34 

5 

U 

1,139 

13 

496 

168 

739 

374 

30 

3 

4 

1,266 

5 

6.18B 

2,067 

6,964 

7311 

446 

73 

260 

10,891 

2P 

Total— Class  III.    ... 

14.415 

3.624 

3.065 

9 

6 

21 

221 

9 

1,623 

1,400 

84,514 

Class,  rv.— Transport  and  Communication— 
Engaged  in  railway  traffic  ... 

.,    Traffic  on  roads 

..    Traffic  on  seas  and  rivers         ...^       .     ... 

„    Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  service... 
Messengers,  etc.    ... 

276 
78 
56 

782 
7 

172 
21 
37 

108 
3 

1^ 

•      5 

20 

923 

1 

99 

7 

•    14 

270 

741 

m 

254 

2,248 
13 

Total— Class  IV.      ... 

1,045 

1,157 

21,644 

875 

50 

60 

4 

n 

15 
180 

23,996 

1,735 
2.880 
17 
3 
1 
2 
4 

1,198 

341 

334 

6.606 

283 

3 

■"  2 
172 

7,407 

2,080 

1,000 

2 

4 

"■  2 
2 

259 

256 

830 

76 
9,000 

84 
7 

1 

2 

1 
5 

3.420 

Class  v.— iNDDBTRIAIi— 

Working  in  art  and  mechanic  productions 

..    Textile  fabrics,  dress  &  fibrous  materials 
.,    Food,  drinks,  narcotics  and  stimulants ... 
,.    Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  n.e.i. 
,.    Metals  and  other  minerals 
„    Fuel,  light,  and  other  forms  of  energy'  ... 

Engaged  in  construction  of   buildings,  roads, 
railways,  etc. 
„    Disposal  of  the  dead  or  of  refuse 
,.    Undefined  industrial  pursuits 

1,748 
28,450 

1,402 
85 
88 
37 

17 
24 
855 

32.706 

17,381 
7,569 
23 
2 
3 
1 
19 

24,998 

308 

6,243 

201 

3 

11 

■  1 
216 

96 
2,024 

74 
1 
2 

1 

'  "u 

3,713 

67.066 

2,919 

140 

168 

42 

31 

43 

1.430 

Total— Class  V.    ... 

6,978 

1,147 

2,U0 

4 

"*"  2 

3,263 

213 

144,032 

1,086 

96 

145,214 
1,430 

2,906 

2,975 

75,670 

Class  VI.— Primary  Producers— 
Engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
„    Pastoral  pursuits 

.,    Capture,eto,.  of  wild  animals  &  their  prdce 
..    Fisheries    ... 
..    Forestry     ... 

..    Water  conservation  and  supply 
..    Mining  and  (|uarr>'ing 

286 

196 

2 

4 

1 
3 

491 

117 

57,035 
492 
44 

57,571 

2,074 

963 

15 

4 

3 

'     1 

94.708 
14,118 
6S 
17 
9 
6 
20 

Total— Class  VI.    ... 

4,642 

5,927 

525,495 

5,285 

384 

3,000 

691 

182.213 

2,024 

107 

184,344 

841 
221,136 

2,460 

867 

66,174 

763 

6 

88.944 

Class  Vn.— Indepinitk  (of  independent  means) ... 

Class  VIII.— PKPKNDKNTS— 

Dependen  t  on  natural  guard  ians 

Supported  by  voluntary  and  State  contributions 

Criminal  class  (under  legal  detention) 

2,824 

444,840 

5.840 

604 

10,120 

1,419,780 
15,490 
1,240 

Total-Class  VIII.    ... 

53U64 
281 

451,284 
1,408 

&,942 

1.436,519 

Unhpecified 

189 

683 

4,892 

Grand  Total    ... 

644,841 

507,350 

178,456 

71,249 

88,861 

1.795.873 
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AUSTRALIAN   POPULATION  ON   318T  MARCH,   1901,   CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATION. 

(c)  Persons. 


Occupation. 


Description. 


Class  I.— PBOPESSIONATy— 

Engaged  in  Government,  defence,  law,  etc. 
„   Ministering  to  religion,  charity,  health, 
education,  etc. 

Total— Class  I.    ... 

OtM  n.— D0ME8T10— 
Engaged  in  supplying  board  and  lodging  ... 
„   Domestic  service  and  attendance     ... 

Total— Class  II.    ... 

OaSS  m.— COMlfKBCTAT/— 

Dealing  in  property  and  finance  ... 
,.   Art  and  mechanic  productions 
..   Textile  fabrics,  dress  A  fibrous  matr'Is 
„   Food,  drink,  narcotic  and  stimulants 
,.   Animals.^  animal  veg.  sub8tncs,N.K.i. 
..    Fuel  and  light     ... 
,.    Metals  and  other  minerals 

General  A  undefined  merchants  and  dealers 

Speculators  on  chance  events 

Engaged  in  storage 

Total— Class  UI.    .. 

Class  IV.— Transport  and  Commitnication— 
Engaged  in  railway  traffic 

.,   Traffic  on  roads  ... 

..    Traffic  on  seas  and  rivers  ... 

,.    Postal,  telegraph  A  telephone  servioel 
Messengers,  etc. 

Total— Class  IV.    . 

Class  v.— Industrial— 

Working  in  art  and  mechanic  productions 
«   Textile  fabrics,  drees  &  fibrous  matr'Is 
..    Food,  drink,  narcotics  and  stimulants 
M    Animal  A  vegetable  substances,  n.e.i. 
..    Metals  and  other  minerals 
„    Fuel,  light,  and  other  forms  of  energy 

Engaged  in  construction  of  buildings,  roads, 
railways,  etc.... 
„    Disposal  of  the  dead  or  of  refuse 
„    Undefined  industrial  pursuits 

Total— Class  V. 

Class  VI.— Primart  Producers  — 
Engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
Pastoral  pursuits 

Capture,  etc.  .wild  anmlffA  their  jii-doe 
Fineries 
Forestry 

Water  conservation  and  8up))ly 
Mining  and  quarrying 

Total— Class  VI. 

Class  VII.—   Indefinite    (of    independent 
means 

Class  vm.— Dependents— 
Dependent  on  natural  guardians 
Bnpported  by  voluntary  &  State  contribntns. 
Criminal  class  (under  legal  detention) 


Unspecified  . 


Total— Class  vni. 


Grand  Total 


QD 

10,919 
30,466 


41,a84 


38.880      21,834 
48,988      44.970 

72,818 


10,768 
4.7a> 
9.226 

22,103 
6,138 
2.109 
2,196 

19,8J9 
424 
173 


77,664   70,047 


9,731 
13,106 
15,425 

5,077 


43,867 


27,503 
31,066 
12,513 

5 . — 
15!306 

2.016 

36,909 
1,293 
14,367 


14A.688 


77,619 

50,042 

966 

1.241 

2,432 

2.172 


172354 


9,524 

771,324 
13,760 
2,714 

787,798 


6,881     3,846 
28,34a    9,762 


35.221    13,606 


7.602 
16,591 


66,804   24,198 


12,799 
4.654 
8,826 

21,644 
4,175 


2,206 

20,537 

285 

1,003 


9,610 

11,311 

6372 

•   3.336 

887 


31316 


22,421 
39,U4 
11.653 

5366 
14,403 

1,072 

27,400 

1,284 

23.491 

146,213 


95,915 

30,804 

1,457 

917 

3,824 

666 

31,447 

166,110 


2.249 
1354,846 


10,066 

648,067 
12,396 
1,743 


3337 

1,760 

3050 

7,347 

l..'S83 

916 

720 

7,312 

55 

94 

26,482 


6,514 
6,020 
4,647 
1,684 
221 

18,086 


9,741 
9.762 
5,691 
2,080 
4,718 
287 

9,877 

278 

9,198 

51,472 


40,825 
19,745 
764 
2,215 
2.040 
550 
16,854 

82311 


1,431 

272,147 
5,494 

787 


662,206278,428 


4,887 


1,901,070496,129 


1, 

6.865 

8,857 


2,684 
15,297 


17,981 


2,763 
978 

2393 

4,834 
988 
504 
640 

6.934 
18 


20,165 


3,204 
2,910 
5,129 
1,257 
341 

12,860 


6452 
8,735 
2,963 

765 
6,070 

239 

8,652 

184 

7,473 

41,2:» 


34.1H6 
7.061 
300 
.553 
111 
649 
6,301 

49,161 


206,430 

2,462 

416 

200306 


3,209 
363,157 


< 

i 

If 

2,020 

1,320 

26,967 

6,047 

3,668 

84,147 

7,067 

4,907 

111,134 

6,782 
6361 

1,489 
6,44^ 

6S341 
137,706 

11,308 

7,987 

201,085 

1,736 
850 

1,346 

2,890 
744 
478 
556 

3.080 
44 
71 

1364 
389 
967 

1.530 
345 
250 
206 

2,437 
39 
2 

32,067 

13317 

26.005 

60346 

13,973 

7,184 

6323 

60,110 

866 

1,456 

11,803 

7,497 

222,666 

4,188 
2,332 
3,017 
1.392 
63 

1,104 
999 

1,885 

091 

79 

38,441 
36,887 
36.476 
18,437 
2,110 

10,902 

4348 

122,160 

3,731 
3,112 
1.712 
1357 
2385 
237 

2.444 
3,368 
1,217 

582 
2,062 

120 

71302 
06476 
36,640 
16,606 
46394 
3371 

5,828 

222 

3,026 

3,926 

87 

4,954 

02.601 
3346 
62300 

21,810 

18,750 

426,166 

8,607 
2,179 
87 
1,507 
2,177 
1.J77 
19.838 

19,422 

1,881 

414 

162 

628 

25 

6.467 

278,074 
111,602 
3.066 
6306 
11,121 
6,236 
116,280 

a5.572 

27,809 
658 

633,107 

324 

22306 

82,605 

1,662 

443 

97,404 

1,447 

130 

2,078,067 
.37,221 
6,233 

84,800 

98,981 

2,121,821 

453 

908 

13,824 

184,124 

172,475 

•3,773,801 

'  Exclusive  of  1533  Half-castes  in  Queensland,  and  553  in  Bonth  Australia. 
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4.  Reliliais. — Pftrtioulars  oonoeming  the  religious  beliefe  professed  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  date  of  the  Census  are  contained  in  the  attached 
tables  : — 

AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION  ON  318T  MARCH,  1901,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING   TO   RELIGION. 

(a)  Males. 


Religion. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aust. 

Western 
Aust. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

I.   CHRISTIAN— 

Church  of  England    ... 

326,440 

214,612 

100,939 

53,794 

46,027 

43,601 

783,413 

Methodist        

69,349 

87,277 

24,107 

44,264 

13,969 

12,655 

261,611 

Presbyterian 

69,758 

96,916 

31,360 

9,444 

9,262 

6,871 

221,601 

Congregational 

12,048 

8,173 

4,076 

6,196 

2,406 

2,705 

35,603 

Baptist            

7,559 

15.194 

6,174 

10,072 

1,625 

2,038 

42,662 

Church  of  Christ 

1,613 

4,980 

963 

2,714 

534 

471 

11,265 

Salvation  Army 

4,516 

3,966 

2,748 

1,902 

971 

700 

14,802 

Lutheran         

5,282 

6,337 

14,108 

13,916 

1,401 

291 

43,329 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

494 

436 

197 

101 

183 

1,411 

Unitarian        

499 

477 

142 

326 

116 

60 

1,620 

Protestant  (undefined) 

1,892 

4,543 

684 

1,739 

1,206 

1,471 

11,485 

Roman  Catholic 

176,834 

126,967 

63,240 

26,184 

24,623 

16,656 

433,504 

Greek  CathoUc 

468 

277 

84 

69 

170 

7 

1,075 

Catholic  (undefined)  ... 

68 

1,835 

5 

... 

840 

2,748 

Other  Christians 

3,026 

4,201 

2,160 

659 

323 

576 

10,944 

11.  NON-CHRISTIAN— 

Hebrew            

3,450 

3,051 

416 

406 

755 

59 

8,187 

Mahomedan    

1,062 

466 

434 

1,176 

27 

) 

Buddhist          

Confucian        

3,590 
1,826 

1,411 
3,336 

16.826 

[  3,062 

(     656 
74 

1      339 

I     34,712 

Pagan 

184 

... 

J 

I     252 

1 

J 

Others 

931 

323 

239 

128 

129 

34 

1,784 

m.  Indefinite- 

. 

No  Denomination 

3,480 

3,861 

886 

3,619 

1,450 

324 

13,620 

Freethinker 

2,612 

1,618 

1,717 

438 

1,220 

268 

7,863 

Agnostic          

271 

219 

168 

3^ 

99 

38 

834 

Others 

88 

107 

341 

... 

95 

7 

638 

IV.  No  Religion— 

Atheist 

63 

64 

61 

22 

34 

11 

245 

No  Religion     ... 

1,358 

1,864 

546 

246 

1,100 

36 

5,149 

Others 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

19 

V.  Object  TO  ST  ATE— 

9,058 

6,997 

3,424 

4,769 

2,429 

1,776 

28,443 

VI.  UNSPECIFIED— 

3,184 

3,230 

1,462 

279 

838 

428 

9,411 

Total 

710,005 

603,720 

277,003 

184,701 

112,876 

89,624 

1,977,928 
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(6)  FEMALES. 


Beligioii. 


I.   CHRISTIAN— 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


Church  of  England    ... 

Methodist        

Presbjterum 

Congregational 

Baptist  

Church  of  Christ 
Salvation  Army 

Lutheran         

Seventh-Day  Adventist 

Unitarian        

Protestant  (undefined) 
Roman  Catholic 
Greek  Catholic 
Catholic  (imdefined)  ... 
Other  Christians 


II.  Non-Christian— 


Hebrew 
Mahomedan 
Buddhist 
Confucian 
Pagan  ... 
Others  ... 


in.  Indefinite- 
No  Denomination 
Freethinker     ... 
Agnostic 
Others 


IV.  NO  RELIOION- 

Atheist... 

No  Religion     . . . 

Others 


V.  Object  to  State  . 


VI.   UNSPECIFIED 


297,691 

209,302 

68,289 

92,986 

62,869 

96,648 

12,786 

8,968 

7,882 

17,460 

1,840 

6,702 

6,070 

4,863 

2,106 

6,697 

683 

660 

271 

811 

1,443 

4,160 

170,289 

133,047 

98 

90 

96  :  1,869 

3,260 

4,366 

2,997 

2,866 

10 

11 

40 

6 

16 

58 

377 

79 

1,148 

2,248 

427 

426 

63 

41 

42 

40 

6 

7 

284 

642  1 

... 

1  1 

83,139 

22,467 

26,082 

4,224 

6.071 

886 

2,764 

11,367 

276 

70 

366 

67,162 

17 

8 

1,807 


317 


^      530 


96 


847 

246 

26 

330 


8 
162 


Sonth 

AOBt. 


Western 
Aost. 


4,010       3,830 


782       2,327 


Tas- 
mania. 


68,193 

45,871 
8,913 
7,143 

11,692 
3,389 
2,128 

12,226 

296 

1,334 

26,009 

34 

674 


380 
16 

128 

66 


1,797  i 
76  I 
10  1 


! 


30,627 

10,671 

6,465 

1,998 

1,289 

611 

719 

302 

110 

34 

641 

16,961 

2 

469 

238 


604 

16 

106 

"l2 

28 


411 

106 

7 

60 


40,211 

12,306 

6,662 

2,839 

2,292 

699 

764 

96 

203 

28 

1,160 

14,668 

3 

536 


2 

84 


I 


3 

266 

3 


1,366       2,734  j        624 


1,026 


274  188 


Total     1644,841  [597,360 


221,126  178,466     71,249     82,851 


48 

14 

"47 

191 

38 

1 

1 


1,124 
52 


Common- 
wealth. 


714,163 

262,490 

204,604 

37,968 

46,67Q 

12,927 

16,298 

31,692 

1,921 

1,009 

9,073 

417,116 

239 

2,431 

10,879 


7,102 
954 
682 


6,137 

1,319 

137 

468 


29 
1,333 

4 


13,688 
4,649 

1,795,878 
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(c)  Persons. 


Religion. 


1.  CHRISTIAN— 

Church  of  England 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 
Congregational 

Baptist       

Church  of  Christ  . . 
Salvation  Army     . . 

Lutheran 

7th  Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

ProtestaH  (andeflned) 
Roman  Catholic    ... 
Greek  Catholic 
Catholic  (undefined) 
Other  Christians   ... 


n.  NON-CHRISTIAN- 

Hebrew       

Mahomedan 

Buddhist 

Confucian 

Pagan         

Others         


III.  Indefinite- 
No  Denomination.. 
Freethinker 

Agnostic     

Others         


IV.  No  RELIGION- 

Atheist 
No  Religion 
Others 


V.  OBJECT  TO  State 


VI.  UNSPECIFIED 


Total  ...  1.854.846 


New 
South 
Wales. 


623,131 

187.638 

132.617 

24.834 

15.441 

3.463 

9,585 

7.387 

1,177 

770 

3.335 

347,123 

567 

163 

6.286 


I 


Victoria. 


I  Queens- 
land. 


4.623 

3,039 

324 

130 


68 

1.642 

3 


13.068 


3.966 


423.914 

184.078 

180.263 

46,574 

191.459 

57,442 

17,141 

8.300 

32.644 

12,245 

10.682 

1.839 

8.829 

5.612 

13.934 

25,470 

1.086 

472 

788 

212 

8,693 

989 

260.014 

120,392 

867 

101 

3,694 

13 

8.566 

3,967 

6.447 

5.907 

1.072 

467 

3.630 

1,417 

1.841 

3.389 

184 

... 

1.308 

402 

South 
Aust. 


106,987 
90.125 
18.867 
13,338 
21,764 
6,103 
4,030 
26,140 

621 

I     3.073 

52,193 

103 

1,333 


6.109 

2.044 

260 

147 


61 

2,406 

3 


10.827 


5,557 


1.201.070 


733 

17,356 

334 


1,233 

1.968 

193 

671 


698 
5 


786 
449 

3.190 

184 


5,416 

514 

49 


Western 
Aust 


24 
829  i 

3i 


75,654 

24.540 

14.707 

4.404 

2,914 

1.045 

1,690 

1.703 

211 

150 

1.847 

40,584 

172 

1.309 

561 


1,259 

1,191 

761 

74 

264 

157 


1.861 

1.326 

106 

146 


37 

1.366 

7 


4,790      7,493       3.063 


2.478 


498.129 


653 


1.026 


368,157  !l84,124 


Tas- 
mania. 


83,812 

24.961 

11,528 

6,644 

4.330 

1.070 

1.454 

387 

386 

88 

2.621 

30,314 

10 

iViio 


107 
27 

363 

1 
81 


516 

296 

39 

8 


16 

41 

2 


2,900 


480 


172,476 


Common- 
wealth. 


1,497.576 

604.101 

426.105 

78,661 

89,888 

24,193 

81.100 

76,021 

3,382 

2,629 

20.658 

850.620 

1.314 

5.179 

21,828 


15,239 

35,666 

2,466 


19,767 

9,182 

971 

1,101 


274 

6,482 

28 


42,131 


14,060 


3,773,801 
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5.  Cai]8|al  COBditlOii. — ^In  the  following  tables  particulars  are  given  relative  to 
the  conjugal  condition  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  date  of  the 
Census.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia  divorced  persons,  and  persons  whose  conjugal 
oondition  was  unspecified,  were,  in  the  Census  tabulation,  included  under  other  heads. 
The  figures  given  in  these  tables  are  exclusive  of  1633  half -castes  in  Queensland  and  563 
in  South  Australia,  whose  ages  and  conjugal  condition  were  unspecified. 

AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  CONJUGAL 
CONDITION  AND  AGE. 

(i.)  MARRIED, 
(a)  Males. 


Ag». 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Auat. 

W.  Au8t. 

Tas. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  15       

15  and  under  20 

20  „         21 

21  „         25 
26        „         80 
30        „         86 
35        „         40 
40        „          46 
45        ,.          50 
60        ,.          66 
55        „         60 
60       „         65 
65        „         70 
70        „         76 
75        „         80 

80        „         86         ... 
85  and  upwards 
Unspecified  Adults  ... 

2 

142 

836 

6,580 

21,196 

29,826 

34,469 

81,186 

23,620 

17,511 

18,704 

10,343 

7,497 

8,894 

1,661 

716 

202 

190 

"*89 

166 

4,006 

14,987 

26,872 

32,088 

27,127 

17,864 

13,240 

11,014 

9,668 

9,597 

6,862 

2,755 

980 

228 

240 

32 

78 

1,988 

7,404 

11,051 

13,291 

11,267 

7,933 

6,991 

4,997 

I    6,318 

I    1,667 

1       218 
108 

"39 

102 

1,896 

6,063 

7,647 

8,276 

8,469 

6,895 

6,113 

4,107 

f   2,926 

1    2,091 

(    1,485 

I       762 

f       316 

1         80 

"*16 

39 

886 

4,601 

6,680 

6,667 

4,896 

3,121 

2,060 

1,483 

967 

564 

283 

133 

66 

12 

29 

"*20 

35 

841 

2,678 

3,837 

4,310 

3,976 

2,949 

2,174 

1,617 

1,220 

878 

666 

381 

281 

80 

14 

2 
338 
746 
16,696 
65,829 
84,762 
98,990 
86,861 
62,282 
46,079 
86,772 

1  61,991 

1  19,939 

1    8,067 
676 

Total 

202,922 

176,160 

72,218 

64,754 

32,063 

26,807 

663,919 

(b)  FEMALES. 


A«e. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria- 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Anst. 

W.  Aurt. 

Tas. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  15        

2 

2 

15  and  under  20 

2,662 

1,046 

804 

368 

344 

832 

5,466 

20       „         ^1        ... 

2,276 

1,200 

788 

447 

376 

801 

5,387 

21       „         55 

17,316 

11,441 

6,166 

8,644 

2,704 

2,126 

48,387 

25       „          30 

32,648 

26,340 

11,646 

7,474 

6,920 

3,778 

86,601 

90       „          35 

84,674 

31,905 

12,861 

8,791 

5,936 

3,977 

98,044 

36        „         40 

33,088 

81,869 

11,658 

8,722 

4,434 

4,114 

93,876 

40        „         46 

26,887 

25,030 

9,092 

7,649 

2,803 

3,588 

75,049 

45        „          50 

18,786 

15,711 

6,024 

6,697 

1,715 

2,368 

50,240 

50        „         65 

14,068 

11,774 

4,612 

4,178 

1,214 

1,654 

87,400 

55        „         60 

10,178 

9,128 

8,454 

3,114 

740 

1,228 

27,842 

60        „          65 
65        „          70 

6,888 
4,244 

7,588 
6,928 

I    3,620 

2,334 
1    1,515 

458 
253 

914 
697 

1  84,239 

70        „         75 
75        „         80 

1,707 
671 

8,048 
1,129 

1       754 

j       883 
361 

88 
38 

804 
115 

I    9,098 

80        ..         86 
85  and  upwards 

281 
66 

851 
64 

I         89 

(       128 
1         36 

9 
2 

66 

12 

I    1,044 

Unspecified  Adults  ... 

201 

840 

116 

... 

14 

11 

682 

Total 

206,186 

182,841 

71,469 

65,341 

27,048 

25,460 

568,340 
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(ii)  NEVER  MARRIED. 
(a)  Males. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tag. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  16       

246.354 

206.713 

92.227 

65.209 

26.845 

32,611 

669.859 

15  and  under  20 

70.278 

68.791 

23.646 

19,968 

7,072 

9,368 

189,123 

20 

21       ... 

12,411 

10.271 

4.748 

3.613 

1.915 

1.608 

34,466 

21 

25       ... 

42.926 

35.908 

17,731 

11,611 

8,949 

6,737 

122.862 

26 

30      ... 

34.623 

30.061 

16.045 

8.637 

11.171 

4,521 

104.958 

30 

35       ... 

21,836 

19.881 

11.252 

6.105 

8,044 

2,448 

68.565 

35 

40       ... 

16.346 

13,259 

8.256 

3,442 

5,486 

1,734 

48.523 

40 

46       ... 

11.821 

8.363 

6.461 

2.609 

3.376 

1.063 

33.593 

45 

50       ... 

7.752 

4.803 

4.396 

1.682 

1.729 

646 

20.908 

50 

55       ... 

6.798 

3.404 

3,403 

1.167 

1.036 

366 

16.168 

66 

60       ... 

3,741 

2.579 

2,129 

696 

578 

264 

9.976 

60 
65 

65       ... 
70       ... 

3.897 
2.997 

3.054 
3.166 

I    2.750 

f       475 
260 

496 
331 

255 
161 

f      17,822 

70 
75 

75       ... 
80       ... 

1.793 
763 

2.207 
1,011 

\       692 

(       182 
1         80 

206 

86 

132 
104 

]       7.254 

80 

85  and  1 

85       ... 
upwards 

878 
139 

482 
128 

I        115 

f         40 
\         11 

24 
6 

52 
22 

1,897 

Unspeci 

£ed  Adults  ... 
^otal 

498 

581 

2,788 

109 

46 

4.021 

1 

484.250 

404.662 

196.639 

124.566 

77,456 

60,917 

1.348,490 

(b)  FEMALES. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Total 
C^wealth. 

Under  15       

240,638 

202,650 

90,206 

64.028 

26,425 

31,614 

655.460 

15  and  under  20 

68,123 

68.666 

21,971 

19.791 

6.502 

8,728 

182.780 

20          „          21       ... 

11.143 

10.422 

3,572 

3.269 

901 

1,606 

80,813 

21          „          25       ... 

33,767 

34,299 

10,694 

10.134 

3.248 

4,188 

96.220 

26          „          30       ... 

22,562 

26.751 

6,463 

6.615 

2.605 

2.708 

67.694 

30          „          36       ... 

10.529 

14.799 

2.563 

3.293 

1.104 

1,456 

33.734 

36          „          40       ... 

6,000 

9,114 

1.278 

1.901 

668 

828 

19.689 

40          „          46       ... 

3,546 

6.416 

738 

1.176 

279 

549 

11.703 

45          „          50       ... 

2,062 

2,772 

369 

713 

169 

342 

6.427 

60          „          65       ... 

1.446 

1,620 

278 

418 

86 

285 

4.183 

56          „          60       ... 

929 

1,004 

169 

289 

51 

161 

2.603 

60          .,          65       ... 
65          „          70       ... 

660 
399 

758 
631 

[       202 

/       213 
(       113 

29 
14 

134 
78 

[        3.231 

70          „          75       ... 

215 

353 

1         52 

(         91 

5 

45 

[        1.145 

75          „          80       ... 

97 

.  206 

(         52 

5 

24 

80          „          85       ... 

54 

121 

1         ^^ 

J         17 

3 

8 

[           295 

85  and  upwards 

22 

33 

(         10 

2 

12 

Unspecified  Adults  ... 

144 

312 

77 

8 

5 

546 

Total 

402.326 

369.926 

138.524 

112,122 

41.004 

52.671 

1.116.478 
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(iii.)  WIDOWED. 
(a)  Males. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

8th.  Au8t. 

W.  Au8t. 

Taa. 

Total 
C'wealth 

Cnder  15        

15  and  under  20 

2 

2 

3 

7 

20         „          21 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

16 

21         „          25 

60 

50 

16- 

17 

14 

14 

171 

26         „          80         ... 

343 

202 

136 

71 

95 

46 

893 

30        ,.          35 

685 

636 

263 

193 

216 

102 

2,095 

:«         „          40         ... 

1,217 

1,142 

473 

296 

352 

170 

3,650 

40         „          45         ... 

1,729 

1,432 

626 

403 

409 

207 

4,806 

46         „          50 

1,885 

1,313 

684 

456 

348 

231 

4,917 

50        „          65         ... 

2.139 

1,557 

762 

497 

343 

237 

5,535 

56         „          60 

2,096 

1,654 

830 

534 

290 

214 

5,618 

60         „          65 

65         „          70         ... 

2,394 
2,446 

2,201 
3,211 

[   1,816 

/      591 
\      531 

294 
211 

245 
249 

[  14,189 

70         ,          75         ... 

2,038 

3,140 

I      926 

(       615 

201 

308 

}  11,078 

75         „          80 

1,140 

1,926 

(       448 

72 

264 

80         „          85 

782 

1,029 

1      259 

j      291 
1       156 

59 

175 

1   3,727 

86  and  upwards 

452 

412 

17 

95 

Unspecified  Adults     ... 

38 

64 

16 

... 

8 

2 

128 

Total     ... 

19,451 

19,973 

6,812 

5,102 

2,932 

2,560 

56,830 

(b)  FEMALES. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W.  Au8t. 

Tas. 

Total 
C*  wealth. 

Under  15         

15  and  under  20 

10 

2 

8 

3 

1 

2 

26 

20         „          21         ... 

20 

5 

3 

11 

... 

1 

40 

21         „          25         ... 

179 

128 

66 

36 

36 

25 

469 

25         „          30 

782 

611 

267 

164 

128 

67 

2,019 

30         „          36         ... 

1,408 

1,312 

533 

284 

247 

130 

3,914 

36         „          40         ... 

2,317 

2,247 

767 

590 

806 

256 

6,482 

40         „          45 

2,872 

3,011 

869 

772 

298 

310 

8,132 

45          „          50         ... 

3,126 

3,256 

1,002 

867 

266 

380 

8,897 

50         „          56 

3,771 

4,136 

1,245 

977 

376 

429 

10,934 

56          ,.          60         ... 

4,236 

4,975 

1,289 

1,142 

386 

487 

12,614 

60         „          65         ... 

4,667 

5,945 

}  2,629 

i  1,479 
(  1,423 

420 

664 

}  29,871 

65          „          70 

4,571 

7,229 

303 

641 

70         „         75         ... 
75         „          80        ... 

3,257 
2,066 

4,926 
2,878 

}  1,271 

1  1,306 
(      849 

188 
95 

651 
373 

}  17,755 

80         „          85         ... 

1,284 

1,588 

1      367 

(      653 
t      264 

44 

236 

i    6,7a5 

85  and  upwards 

584 

650 

21 

120 

rnspecified  Adults     ... 

57 

127 

12 

4 

1 

201 

Total     ... 

35,207 

43,021 

10,218 

10,719 

3,112 

4,672 

106.94*) 
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(iv.)  DIVORCED. 
(a)  MALES. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

VictorU. 

Q'l&nd. 

Sth.  Au8t. 

W.  Aust. 

Taa. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  16         

16  and  under  20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20         „         21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21          „          26 

11 

1 

1 

6 

2 

21 

26          „          80 

46 

15 

6 

9 

1 

77 

30          „          36 

96 

29 

19 

18 

5 

166 

36          „          40 

161 

54 

18 

25 

10 

258 

40          „          46 

124 

62 

26 

28 

6 

231 

46          „          60 

93 

36 

6 

11 

7 

168 

60          .,          65 

80 

30 

5 

13 

2 

180 

56          „          60 

41 

25 

7 

2 

1 

76 

60          „          65 
66          „          70 

28 
13 

18 
16 

|,0 

2 
2 

... 

!  „ 

70          „          76 
76          „          80 

6 
3 

6 
3 

(  ^ 

... 

i 

1  „ 

80          „          85 
86  and  upwards 

... 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

}  ' 

Unspecified  Adults    ... 

i 

2 

289 

... 

Ill 

... 

3 

Total    

692 

101 

36 

1,228 

(5)  FEMALES. 


Age. 

K.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'Und 

Under  15         

16  and  under  20 

2 

... 

... 

20         „         21 

2 

2 

1 

21          .,         26 

37 

8 

3 

25          „          30 

106 

36 

11 

30         „          36 

155 

66 

10 

35          „          40 

172 

94 

8 

40          „          45 

110 

49 

6 

45          „          50 

68 

34 

5 

50          ..          66 

28 

19 

3 

65          „          60 

20 

6 

2 

60          „          65 

4 

6 

66          „          70 

6 

4 

... 

70          „          75 

3 

2 

75          „          80 

... 

80          „          85 

1 

... 

85  and  upwards 

... 

... 

Unspecified  Adults     ... 

... 

6 

Total    

708 

331 

44 



_ 

Sth.  Aust. 


W.  Aust. 


2 
12 

8 

10 

7 

1 
2 


42 


Tas. 


22 


Total 
C'wealth. 


2 

5 

51 

167 

242 

286 

177 

106 

62 

28 

11 

10 

5 

1 


1,147 
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(v.)  NOT  STATED, 
(a)  MALES. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qlw^. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W.Autt. 

Tas. 

Total 
Cwealth. 

Under  15         

15  and  under  20 

1 

... 

3 

4 

20          „          21 

3 

... 

2 

... 

... 

5 

21           „          25         ... 

117 

185 

24 

29 

23 

378 

25          „          80 

165 

198 

43 

46 

30 

477 

30          „          85 

156 

210 

54 

37 

30 

487 

35          „          40         ... 

152 

172 

45 

21 

38 

428 

40           .,          45 

120 

137 

49 

18 

21 

345 

45           „          50 

88 

110 

27 

11 

27 

263 

50           „          55         ... 

87 

106 

26   ' 

12 

18 

249 

55           „          60 

52 

65 

18 

8 

10 

153 

60          „          65         ... 
65          „          70        ... 

71 
62 

94 

88 

i    25 

8 
3 

9 

14 

i  364 

70          „          75         ... 
75           „          80 

41 
11 

62 
37 

i     12 

3 

16 
7 

I  189 

80          „          85         ... 
85  and  upwards 

8 
7 

9 
6 

}       ^ 

i 

1 

1 
2 

I     38 

Unspecified  Adults    ... 

1,559 

1.162 

134 

115 

59 

3.029 

Tolal     ... 

2,690 

2.636 

465 

313 

805 

6.409 

(6)  FEfiiALEB. 


Age. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

Sth.  Auflt. 

W.  AuBt. 

Taa. 

Total 
C'wealth. 

Under  15         

15  and  under  20 

39 

... 

9 

2 

1 

51 

20          „          21 

17 

... 

4 

1 

1 

23 

21 

25 

72 

113 

9 

11 

... 

205 

25 

80        ... 

45 

84 

7 

12 

11 

159 

30 

85 

31 

69 

1 

3 

9 

113 

85 

40 

21 

'     64 

4 

5 

13 

107 

40 

45         ... 

21 

40 

5 

4 

15 

85 

45 

50         ... 

15 

31 

2 

... 

11 

59 

60 

55 

14 

40 

4 

... 

11 

69 

55 

60         ... 

13 

43 

4 

1 

9 

70 

60 
65 

65 

70         ... 

23 
17 

41 
50 

}    « 

1 

12 
5 

I  155 

70 
75 

75 
80 

10 

30 
18 

}     10 

3 

10 
2 

I  103 

80 

85  and! 

85         ... 
ipwards 

5 
6 

9 
3 

}  ^ 

3 
3 

j.    30 

Unspecified  Adults    ... 

45 

596 

45 

5 

10 

701 

Total     ... 

414 

1,231 

111 

48 

126 

1,930 
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§  10.  Naturalisation. 

1.  The  Commonwealth  Act— The  Commonwealth  Onstitution  empowers  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  ''Naturalisation  and  Aliens/' 
a  power  which  was  exercised  when  the  "Naturalisation  Act  of  1908"  was  passed. 
Assented  to  on  13th  October  of  that  year,  this  Act  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1904,  in 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  by  gazette  of  14th  November,  1908. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the^  issue  of  certificates  of  naturalisation  had  been  a 
function  of  the  State  Governments,  carried  out  under  Acts  of  the  several  State  Legis* 
latures,  which,  however,  did  not  differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  furnished  the 
basis  on  which  the  Commonwealth  Act  was  drafted.  From  1st  January,  1904,  when  the 
.Act  became  operative,  the  right  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalisation  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  Federal  Government,  but  all  certificates  or 
letters  of  naturalisation  issued  under  the  several  State  Acts  prior  to  that  date  entitle  the 
recipients  to  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised  under  the  Conmion wealth  Act. 

The  grant  of  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  entitles  the  recipient  within  the  limits  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  renders  him  subject  to  all  the 
obligations,  of  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  with  the  exception  that  where,  by  any 
Commonwealth  or  State  Constitution  or  Act,  a  distinction  is  made  between  natural-bom 
British  subjects  and  naturalised  persons,  such  distinction  shall  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
all  persons  naturalised  under  the  Conmionwealth  Act. 

Application  for  certificate  of  naturalisation  must  be  made  to  the  Governor-General, 
the  qualifications  required  in  an  applicant  being: — 

(i.)  That  he  is  not  a  British  subject, 
(ii.)  That  he  is  not  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Islands  of  the 

Pacific,  excepting  New  Zealand, 
(iii.)  That  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(iv.)  (a)  That  he  has  resided  in  Australia  continuously  for  two  years  immediately 
preceding  naturalisation ;  or 
(6)  That  he  has  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  certificate  or  letters  of 
naturalisation. 

An  applicant  who  has  already  obtained  a  certificate  or  letters  of  naturalisation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  required  to  furnish,  in  support  of  his  application — 

(i.)  His  certificate  or  letters  of  naturalisation, 
(ii.)  His  statutory  declaration — 

(a)  That  he  is  the  person  named  therein. 

(6)  That  he  obtained  the  certificate  or  letters  without  fraud  or  intentional 

false  statement, 
(c)  That  the  signature  and  seal  thereto  are,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 

and  belief,  genuine. 
id)  That  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Conmionwealth. 

If  the  applicant  is  not  already  naturalised  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  particulars. 
which  he  is  required  to  furnish  in  support  of  his  application  are  as  follows : — 

(i.)  His  own  statutory  declaration  stating — 

(a)  Name;   (6)  Age;    (c)  Birthplace;    {d)  Occupation;    {e)  Residence;   (/) 
Length  of  residence   in   Australia;    {g)  Intention   to  settle  in  the 
Conmionwealth . 
(ii.)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  postmaster,  a  teacher  of  a 

State  school,  or  an  ofiicer  of  police,  that  the  applicant  is  known  to  him  and 

is  of  good  repute. 

In  connection  with  any  application  for  naturalisation,  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  is  authorised  to  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good,  but  the  issue  of  a  certificate  to  any  person  who  is  no^  already^  naturalised 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  admissible  until  the  applicant  has  taken  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  allegiance.    The  grant  of  a  certificate  is  made  free  of  charge. 

In  addition  to  natnraUsation  by  grant  of  certificate,  the  Act  makes  provision  for — 
(i.)  Naturalisation  by  marriage, 
(ii.)  Naturalisation  by  residence  with  naturalised  parent. 

The  former  relates  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  not  herself  a  British  subject,  but 
is  married  to  a  British  subject ;  the  latter  to  that  of  an  infant  who  is  not  a  natural-bom 
British  subject,  but  who  has  resided  at  any  time  in  Australia  with  a  fother  or  mother 
who  is  a  naturalised  British  subject.  In  each  instance  the  person  concerned  is  deemed 
to  be  naturalised  under  the  C>ommonwealth  Act. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
and  the  Governor-General  is  authorised  to  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  or 
convenient  for  giving  effect  to  the  Act.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  such  regulations 
have  been  issued. 


2.  Statistics  of  NaturalisatiOI.— Particulars  relative  to  the  nationalities  of  the 
recipients  of  certificates  of  naturalisation  issued  under  the  Act  during  each  of  the  three 
years  1904,  1905,  and  1906  are  contained  in  section  (A)  of  the  following  table. 
Tabulated  according  to  the  countries  from  which  the  recipients  of  certificates  had 
come,  the  Commonwealth  statistics  of  naturalisation  for  1904,  1905  and  1906,  are  as 
shewn  in  section  (B)  of  the  following  table.  Corresponding  particulars  as  to  certificates 
issued  under  the  State  Acts  during  the  years  1901  to  1908  are  not  available  in  such  detail 
as  to  admit  of  comparison. 

COMMONWEALTH   CERTIFICATES  GRANTED,   1904  TO  1906. 


No.  of  Certificates' Granted. 

(b)  Conntries  from 

No.  of  Gertiflcates  Granted. 

(a)  NaUonaUties 

which  recipiento  of 
Commonwealth  cer- 

of Recipients. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

tificates  had  come. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

German 

687 

379 

446 

Svrodish 

311 

120 

144 

Germany 

502 

318 

360 

Italian 

193 

103 

95 

Great  Britain 

567 

218 

231 

Danish 

146 

82 

92 

Italy 

166 

97 

82 

Russian 

222 

77 

89 

America(North) 

165 

51 

78 

Norwegian     ... 

158 

69 

73 

Sweden 

86 

42 

64 

Greek 

76 

61 

52 

Denmark 

73 

47 

56 

America(North) 

32 

15 

42 

Norway 

73 

39 

41 

Austrian 

67 

65 

40 

New  Zealand... 

49 

17 

26 

French 

82 

47 

35 

Greece 

30 

26 

22 

Swiss 

42 

23 

24 

Prance 

65 

35 

21 

Dutch 

24 

13 

12 

Port  Said 

32 

23 

20 

Belgian 

8 

4 

10    < 

Switzerland    ... 

24 

16 

19 

9 

6 

10 

South  Africa  ... 

36 

17 

19 

Portuguese    ... 

13 

14 

8 

Austria 

22 

45 

17 

Roumanian    ... 

20 

7 

6 

Belgium 

24 

17 

Servian 

... 

2 

Russia 

16 

. .. 

13 

America(South) 

7 

... 

2 

Finland 

19 

. .. 

10 

Turkish 

9 

28 

1 

Syria 

22 

11 

Armenian 

1 

Turkey 

25 

Brazilian 

1 

1 

China 

15 

... 

Chilian 

1 

Holland 

13 

Cuban 

... 

"i 

1 

Mauritius 

14 

America!  Centrl) 

1 

Poland 

11 

Icelandic 

1 

1 

' 

Timorian 

1 

Other  Countries 

83     ;         96 

92 

Bulgarian 

2 

Total 

2,107 

1,118 

Total 

2,107 

1,118 

1,187 

1,187 
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NATURALISATION . 


The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  oonceming  the  States  in  which  the 
recipients  of  Gonunonwealth  certificates  of  naturalisation  during  1904,  1905,  azid  1906 
were  resident.  The  numbers  of  certificates  granted  under  the  several  State  Acts  during 
the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1908  are  also  given. 

NATURALISATION  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED,  1901   TO   1906. 


Number  of  Certificates  Granted. 

Statk. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

607 

386 

400 

1,379 

544 

476 

Victoria 

574 

600 

397 

319 

213 

301 

Queensland... 

449 

375 

355 

116 

150 

177 

South  Australia 

109 

54 

43 

25 

34 

45 

Western  Australia 

68 

111 

76 

248 

166 

150 

Tasmania     ... 

70 

28     1       149 

21 

11 

39 

Commonwealth  ... 

1,767 

1,454 

1,419 

2,107 

1,118 

1,187 

3.  Census  Particulars. — In  the  Census  Schedule  drafted  by  the  Statistical  Con- 
ference of  1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  inclusion  of  particulars  concerning  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  become  British  subjects  by  naturalisation.  This  infor- 
mation was  obtained  in  all  the  States  except  Qu^nsland,  the  particulars  being  as 
follows : — 

NUMBER  OP  NATURALISED  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  RECORDED  AT  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  CENSUS  OF   1901. 


ParticalarB. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

C'wealth.* 

Males 

Females 

3.266 
354 

3.304 
1,262 

1 
1 

1,360 
545 

576 
101 

119 
24 

8,624 
2,286 

Persons  ... 

3,619 

4,566 

1 

1,905 

677 

143 

10,910 

1.  Not  asoertained.       2.  Clxolusive  of  Queensland. 

It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  furnished  above  faiU.  short  of  the  total  number  of 
naturalised  persons  at  the  date  of  the  census,  as  the  method  of  recording  the  tByct  of 
naturalisation  on  the  schedule  was  that  of  inserting  the  letter  N  after  the  birthplace,  a 
method  which  is  always  liable  to  lead  to  errors  of  omission.  Cases  also  of  women  who 
had  become  naturalised  by  marriage  to  British  subjects,  would  probably  remain  tm- 
recorded  in  many  instances. 
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(IHAPHS  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTHALIA  AND 
EACH  STATE  THEREIN,  1788-1908 


ITW  1800  1810  182g  IMO  iMO,  lisSO  1860  \^'0  .  'KJ*'  1890  1900 

Explanation  op  Graphs.— Tlie  base  of  each  small  square  repreneuts  two  years'  interval,  for 
l*oth  States  and  Commonwealth  :  and  the  vertical  height  80,()00  persons  for  Commonwealth  or 
^.000  for  States  The  zero  line  for  the  States  is  the  bottom  line  ;  for  the  Commonwealth  it  is  the 
line  marked  " Commonweal tli,"  with  0  written  below.  The  scale  on  the  right  and  that  below  the 
Commonwealth  zero  line  on  the  left  relate  to  the  States,  that  above  the  Commonwealth  zero  line 
on  the  left  relates  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Where  the  population  falls  suddenly  the  fall  denotes  the  creation  of  a  new  colony,  e.a..  New 
^uth  Wales  1825,  loses  the  whole  population  of  Tasmania,  then  erected  into  a  separate  colony. 

The  curves  are  as  follows:  -Commonwealth,  an  unbroken  line;   New  South  Wales, ; 

Victoria. ;  Queensland.-     ----    ;  South  Austraha, ;  Western  AustraUa. 

;  Tasmania, ;  the  names  on  the  curves  also  .shew  which  State  each 

represents. 

The  manner  in  which  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  would  Imve  j^i'own  from  1860  to 
1906  if.  (luring  that  period  there  had  l>een  in  operation  the  rate  of  increase  actually  experienced 
in  the  Pnited  States  from  17no  to  18fi0,  is  shewn  for  i^urposes  of  comparison. 
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GRAPHS  OF   MALE  AND  FEMALE  POPULATIONS.  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
AUSTRALIA,  1796-1906. 
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Explanation  op  Qkafhh.— The  base  of  each  small  square  represents  two  years'  interval,  and 
the  vertical  height  80,000  persons.  The  distances  upward  from  the  heavy  zero  line  denote  the 
number  of  males,  and  downward  the  number  of  females.  From  1860  onward  is  shewn,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  manner  in  which  the  numl^ers  of  each  sex  in  the  Commonwealth 
would  have  Krown  from  1860  to  1906  if,  during  that  period,  there  had  l)een  in  oi>eration  the  rate  of 
increase  actually  experienced  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1860. 

The  asymmetry  of  the  two  graphs  reveals  the  want  of  imiformity  in  the  increase  of  the  two 
sexes. 
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GRAPHS  OF   MALE    VXD   FEMALE  POPULATION   OF  THE   STATES  OF 
AUSTRALIA,  1796-1906 


ExpiiANATiON  OP  Graphs.— The  base  of  each  small  square  reprebents  two  years'  interval,  and 
the  vertical  height  20,000  persons.  The  distances  upward  from  the  zero  line  represent  the  number 
of  males,  and  downward  the  number  of  females. 

The  sudden  falls  denote  the  creation  of  new  colonies. 

The  names  on  the  curves  denote  the  States  to  which  they  refer,  and  thecurves  are  as  follows  ;— 

New  South   Wales, ;    Victoria, ;    Queensland, ;    South    .\ustralia, 

;  Western  Australia, ;  Tasmania, . 

The  asymmetry  of  the  two  series  of  graphs  reveals  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  increase  of 
Uia  two  iM3xeR. 
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CiKAPHS  SHEWIN(i  NKT  INCRKASE  OF  I'OPl  I.ATION  OF  THK  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  STATES  OF  NEM    SOITH  WALES  AND  VICTORIA    1860-1906 
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c;haphs  shewing  net  increase  of  population  of  the  states  of  queens- 
land.  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  AND  TASMANIA. 
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KXFL.ANAT10N  OF  GRAPHS  SHEWING  Ni.T  Incukakk— Tlu;  bjise  of  eacli  small  Kquare  represents 
an  interval  of  a  year  for  both  States  and  Commonwealth  ;  the  vertical  height  representH  '2fKX)  for 
the  Commonwealth  and  1000  for  the  Statew.  Four  zero  lines  are  taken,  viz.— (i.)  For  the  Common- 
wealth ;  (ii.>  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria:  (iii.)  for  Queensland  and  South  Atistralia;  and 
(iv.)  for  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.    These  are  indicated  on  the  »;rap)is. 

Nkt  DECKKA8K8  In  poi>ulatiou  are  shewn  by  earryinji  tlu;  >4raph  in  such  cases  below  the  zero 
line,  the  distance  of  the  »;ranh  below  the  zero  line  indicaiin^j  the  extent  of  the  decrease. 

The  lines  used  are  as  follows  :—('<)inniojiweaUli,  an  unlaokcn  line;  New  South  Wales 

;  Victoria —  ;  Queensland :  South  Australia 

-  -  —  ;  Wesiern  .\uHtralia -;  Tasmania . 


The  names  tjiven  on  tlie  diagram  also  iuflif-atp  wliicli  State  each  ^'ra|)li  rei)reson 
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DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 
ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1901. 


This  map  furnishea  a  (graphic  representation  of  the  distrilmtion  of  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  date  of  the  last  Census,  1901.  For  this  purpose  the  density  of  the  population  of 
variously  constituted  districts  in  each  State  has  been  computed,  and  the  areas  representing  those 
have  been  shaded  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  density  uiven  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  The  dis- 
tricts dealt  with  in  the  several  States  are  as  follows:-  New  South  Wales,  Counties;  Victoria, 
Counties;  Queensland,  Census  Districts  ;  South  Australia,  Counties  ;  W^estern  Australia. 
Magisterial  Districts ;  Tasmania,  Electoral  Districts. 

This  map  must  bo  considered  as  furnishing  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  true  distri- 
bution of  the  population,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  small  densely  populated  area  may  exist  in 
certain  cases  within  a  comparatively  large  district,  the  balance  of  which  is  sparsely  populated. 
Thus,  in  such  a  case,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  whole  l>eing  alone  taken  into  account,  the  fact  of 
a  concentration  of  population  within  a  small  area  is  lost  for  purposes  of  representation. 

The  concentration  of  population  about  tbo  capitals,  referred  to  in  !5  6,  page  158  .  is  obvious  on 
reference  to  the  above  mai). 
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§  11.    Graphical  Representation  of  Qrowth  of  Population* 

1.  Geoeral. — The  nature  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  numbers  representing  (a)  total 
population,  or  those  representing  (b)  births  and  deaths  from  year  to  year,  or  (c)  the 
natural  increase,  i.e.,  the  difference  of  births  and  deaths,  or  (d)  the  net  immigration,  all 
of  which  taken  together  make  up  the  element  of  increase  of  total  population,  cannot  be 
readily  disoemed  from  mere  numerical  tables.  It  has  been  deemed  desirable  therefore 
to  furnish  a  series  of  graphical  representations,  shewing  in  some  cases  the  characteristics 
of  these  elements  from  1788  to  1906,  and  in  others  from  1860  to  1906.  The  graphs 
famish  at  a  glance  a  clear  indication  of  the  changes  taking  place,  and  of  their  significance 
6om  year  to  year.  The  great  importance  of  such  representations  is  that  only  by  their 
means  can  the  most  recent  changes  be  justly  apprehended,  either  in  their  relation  to  the 
past,  or  their  meaning  for  the  future. 

2.  Graphs  of  Total  Populatioa  (page  183).— These  graphs  furnish  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of  growth  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  as  a  whole,  during  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  settlement  in  1788  imtil 
1832.  From  that  year  onwards  to  1851,  a  moderately  increased  rate  of  progress  was 
experienced.  In  1851  gold  was  dincovered  in  Australia,  and  the  effect  of  this  discovery 
on  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is  shewn  by  the  steepness  of  the  curves  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  also  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  this  point  onwards  for  a 
seziee  of  years.  The  sudden  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  curves  for  New  South  Wales 
indicate  the  creation  of  new  colonies,  and  their  separation  from  the  mother  colony. 
Thus,  Tasmania  came  into  existence  in  1825,  Victoria  in  1851,  and  Queensland  in  1859. 
Owing  to  the  extensive  gold  discoveries  in  Victoria,  its  population  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  1854  its  total  passed  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  remained  in  excess  until 
1892,  when  the  mother  State  again  assumed  the  lead,  which  it  has  since  maintained. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  New  South  Wales  is  large,  but  the  State  is  only  sparsely  popu- 
lated. A  feature  of  the  New  South  Wales  curve  is  its  comparative  regularity  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Victoria,  the  population  of  which  State  increased  with  great  rapidity 
from  1851  to  1860.  less  rapidly  from  1861  to  1878,  with  a  further  period  of  increased 
rapidity  from  1878  to  1891,  and  a  period  of  very  slow  and  fluctuating  growth  from  the 
latter  year  to  1906.  Victoria,  however,  has  a  population  density  more  than  double  that 
of  Tasmania,  and  about  three  times  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  case  of  Queensland,  the  curve  indicates  a  rate  of  growth  which,  though  vary- 
ing somewhat,  has  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory,  and  at  times  very  rapid.  Periods  of 
particularly  rapid  increase  occurred  from  1862  to  1865,  from  1873  to  1877,  and  from 
1881  to  1889.  The  population  of  Queensland  passed  that  of  Tasmania  in  1867,  and  that 
of  South  Australia  in  1885.  The  population  density  of  Queensland  is  less  than  one- 
seventeenth  that  of  Victoria. 

The  curve  for  South  Australia  indicates  that  with  fluctuations  more  or  less  marked, 
the  population  increased  at  a  moderate  rate  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  in  1886  imtil  1884,  and  that  from  that  point  onwards  a  diminished  rate  of  increase 
was  experienced.  The  population  of  South  Australia  passed  that  of  Tasmania  in  1852. 
Its  density  is  about  half  that  of  Queensland,  about  one-twelfth  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  about  one-thirty-third  that  of  Victoria. 

The  curve  for  Western  Australia  indicates  that  the  population  increased  regularly 
but  very  slowly  until  1886,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Kimberley  division  caused 
an  influx  of  population.  The  effects  of  the  further  rich  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Murchi- 
son  and  Coolgardie  districts  in  1891  and  1892,  are  clearly  shewn  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  those  and  subsequent  years  to  1897.  Two  years  of  retarded  progress  then 
occurred,  followed  by  a  satisfactorily  rapid  rate  of  increase  from  1899  to  1906.  The 
population  of  Western  Australia  became  greater  than  that  of  Tasmania  in  1899.     Its 
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density  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  South  Australia,  one-third  that  of  Queensland, 
one-eighteenth  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  about  one-fiftieth  that  of  Victoria. 

The  Tasmanian  population  curve  indicates  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  growth 
throughout.  Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  retardation  in  increase  in  1852  and  subse- 
quent years,  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  mainland.  The  population 
density  of  Tasmania  is  more  than  40  %  greater  than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  little 
less  than  half  that  of  Victoria. 

3.  Graphs  for  Commonwealth  of  Male  and  Female  Population  (page  184).— These 
curves  shew  the  relative  growth  of  male  and  female  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  are  far  more  liable  to  marked  fluctuations  than  the 
latter.  The  curves  representing  an  increase  of  population  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  rate  for  1790  to  1860,  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  female  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  one,  and  that  from  1860  to  1898  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  male  population.  From  1893  onwards,  however,  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  has  fallen  considerably  below  this  rate,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  male  population  must  be  regarded  as 
imsatisfactory  from  a  national  standpoint. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  female  population  from  1860  onwards  is  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total  number  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  was  relatively  very  small,  and  that  from  1894  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  falling  off 
in  the  rate  of  increase,  similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  case  of  males. 

4.  Graphs  for  each  State  of  Male  and  Female  Population  (page  185).— These  graphs, 
shewing  the  relative  progress  in  male  and  female  population  for  each  of  the  States, 
disclose  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the  female  population  is  much  less  liable  to  marked 
fluctuations  than  the  male,  and  further,  that  in  cases  where  rapid  increases  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  a  similar,  but  much  more  gradual,  increase  is  in  evidence  in  the 
former,  commencing  usually,  however,  somewhat  later  than  in  the  case  of  the  males. 
A  comparison  of  the  graphs  of  each  of  the  States  with  that  of  the  Commonwealth  shews 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  latter  case  are  smaller  than  in  the  former.  This  is  largely 
due  to  internal  migrations  of  the  male  element  of  the  population,  brought  about  by 
various  causes,  amongst  which  mining  developments  figure  prominently. 

5.  Graphs  of  Natural  Increase  of  Population,  Commonwealth  and  States  (page 
217). — The  graphs  indicate  that,  with  the' exception  of  certain  marked  variations,  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz.,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  advanced  with  fair  rapidity  from  1860  to  1892,  in  which  year  it  attained  its 
maximum,  when,  however,  it  fell  rapidly  till  1898.  A  subsequent  rise  to  1900  was 
followed  by  a  continuous  faU  for  the  three  years  succeeding,  viz.,  to  1903.  The  recovery 
shows  a  fairly  rapid  rise  to  1906.  The  years  in  which  the  natural  increase  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  at  its  highest  were  1865,  1871,  1881,  1892,  and  1900 ;  and  the  years 
of  extraordinarily  low  rates  of  natural  increase  were  1866,  1876,  1882,  1898,  and  1908. 
The  low  rate  of  1898  was  due  in  large  measure  to  a  phenomenally  high  death  rate 
experienced  in  practically  all  the  States  in  that  year,  when  an  epidemic  of  measles  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Conmionwealth.  The  low  rate  of  1908  was  brought  about  by 
the  low  birth  rates  and  high  death  rates  which  accompanied  the  drought  of  1902-3, 
while  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  since  1903  has  been  collateral  with  the 
marked  improvement  in  material  conditions  experienced  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
during  that  period. 

6.  Graphs  shewing  Net  Increase  of  Population  (pages  186  and  187).— The  graphs 
disclose  the  fa>ct  that  the  most  notable  years  of  large  net  increases  of  population  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  were  1864,  1877,  1888,  1888,  and  1906.  The  highest  increase 
was  attained  in  1883.  The  net  increase  for  1905,  though  higher  than  for  any  year  since 
1891,  fell  somewhat  short  of  that  for  1877.  The  years  in  which  low  net  increases  were 
noticeable  were  1861,  1867,  1872,  1878,  1689,  1893,  1898,  and  1908. 
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The  graph  for  New  South  Wales  indicates  a  high  net  increase  of  population  between 
1876  and  1898,  advancing  to  a  maximum  in  1883,  and  then  declining  to  1901.  From 
ihe  Iftiter  year  onwards  to  1906  an  advance  in  the  net  increase  has  been  in  evidence. 

A  feature  of  the  graph  shewing  the  Victorian  net  increase  is  the  height  attained  in 
1864, 1870,  1888.  and  1901,  the  smallness  of  the  increase  for  the  years  1861  and  1875, 
and  the  decreases  for  1896  and  1908. 

For  Queensland  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  years  of  high  net  increases  were  1862,  1875 » 
1888, 1895,  and  1901,  while  the  years  in  which  these  were  at  very  low  level  were  1869, 
1878, 1891,  and  1908. 

In  South  Austrtdia  the  net  increases  were  exceptionally  high  in  1865,  1876,  1883, 
and  1893,  and  correspondingly  low  in  1870,  1886,  and  1896. 

In  Western  Australia  the  net  increase  graph  indicates  no  very  marked  advance  until 
about  1884.  from  which  it  rises  somewhat  rapidly  to  1886,  and  then  declines  to  1888. 
This  is  followed  by  an  exceedingly  rapid  rise  to  1896,  and  a  subsequent  fall  to  1899, 
suooeeded  by  a  further  rise  to  1902,  and  fall  thereafter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian  graph  indications  of  a  very  varied  net  increase 
are  in  evidence,  the  principal  high  points  being  those  for  the  years  1887,  1891,  1897,  and 
1903,  while  actual  decreases  were  experienced  in  1874.  1875,  1892,  and  1906. 
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SECTION  V. 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 


§  1.   Births. 

1.  Male  and  Female  Births,  1901  to  1906. — The  total  number  of  male  and  female 
births  registered  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  during  the  years  1901  to  1906 
is  as  shewn  in  the  two  tables  hereunder : — 

TOTAL  MALE  BIRTHS,  AUSTRALASLV,  1901  to  1906. 


State,  etc. 

V901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia^ 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

19.149 
16,876 
7,281 
4.687 
2,946 
2,570 

62.609 
10,471 

19,322 
15,588 
7,279 
4,587 
3,241 
2,604 

18,377 
15,115 
6.427 
4,484 
8,438 
2,670 

19,867 
16,313 
7,134 
4,686 
3,666 
2,702 

20,206 
16.523 
6,978 
4,614 
8,862 
2,812 

21.066 
16,716 
7,280 
4,617 
4,048 
2,792 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand 

62,616 
10,663 

50,406 
11,217 

63.368 
11.762 

63.896 
12,109 

66.514 
12.397 

1.  Including  Northern  Territory. 
TOTAL  FEMALE  BIRTHS,  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  to  1906. 


State,  etc. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia^ 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

18,726 
16.132 
7,022 
4,424 
2,772 
2.360 

18,618 
14.878 
6,987 
4,360 
2,991 
2.481 

17,589 
14,454 
6,194 
4,024 
3,266 
2,510 

18,810 
14.450 
6,948 
4.447 
8,510 
2,690 

19,295 
14,684 
6,648 
4.354 
3,720 
2.445 

19,882 
16.128 
6,739 
4,329 
3,767 
2,541 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

50,436 
10.020 

50.160 
10,002 

48,037 
10,612 

50.755 
11,004 

51,046 
11,573 

62,376 
11,866 

1.  Inclnding  Northern  Territorj'. 

2.  Total  Births,  1901  to  1906.— While  the  total  number  of  births  for  the  Common- 
wealth was  higher  in  1906  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  following  table  of 
particulars  discloses  also  the  t&ct  that  in  Victoria,  Queensland  and  South  Australia  the 
number  of  births  was  less  in  1906  than  in  1901 : — 
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State,  etc. 

.1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

39,501 
80,107 
13,626 

8,868 
7,582 
5,257 

104,941 
23,682 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland          

South  Australia' 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

87,875 

31,008 

14,308 

9,111 

5,718 

4,980 

87,835 
80,461 
14,216 

8,947 
,     6,232 

5,085 

35,966 

29,569 

12,621 

8,508 

6,699 

5,080 

88,667 

29,763 

14,082 

9,133 

7,176 

5,292 

104,113 
22,766 

40,948 

80,844 

14,019 

8,946 

7,800 

5,883 

Commonwealth   ... 

102,945 
20,491 

102,776 
20,655 

98,448 
21,829 

107,890 
24,252 

1.  Including  Northern  Territory. 

3.  Birth  Rates,  1901  to  1906.— (i.)  Crude  Birth  RaU.  The  birth  rate  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth  was  lower  in  1906  than  in  1901,  and  Tasmania  is  the  only  State  in  which 
&  alight  increase  in  the  rate  took  place,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  also  the  number  of  persons  per  square  mile  in  each  State : — 

CRUDE  BIRTH-RATE',  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  to  1906. 


1 

Density" 

State,  etc. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 
25.41 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

iNo.per 
sq.  Dolle). 

New  South  Wales 

27.78 

27.20 

26.81 

26.79 

27.12 

4.92 

Victoria 

25.75 

25.16 

24.46 

24.65 

24.83 

25.20 

14.02 

Queensland         

28.53 

27.89 

24.62 

27.13 

25.92 

26.31 

0.80 

South  Australia* 

25.11 

24.54 

28.25 

24.71 

28.67 

23.55 

0.42 

Western  Australia 

80.34 

80.27 

30.26 

80.33 

80.29 

80.01 

0.27 

Tasmania            

28.60 

29.23 

28.62 

29.60 

29.33 

29.82 

6.87 

Commonwealth  ... 

27.14 

26.66 

25.23 

26.38 

26.12 

26.41 

1.38 

New  Zealand      ... 

26.84 

25.89 

26.61 

26.94 

27.22 

27.08 

8.68* 

1.  Number  of  Births  per  1000  of  the  mean  annual  population. 

2.  On  Slst  December.  1906. 

3.  Including  Northern  Territory. 

4.  Excluding  Maories. 

The  population  density  of  each  State  and  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  given  for 
^  purpose  of  considering  the  influence,  if  any,  of  concentration  of  population  on  birth- 
^^,  in  oonnection  with  the  disparities  of  the  rate  in  different  parts  of  Australia. 


(ii.)  Objections  to  Crude  Birth  Rate.  The  figures  just  given  represent  the  *'  crude 
birthrate,"  viz.,  the  number  of  births  per  thousand  of  mean  annual  population.  The 
iiumber  of  births  per  thousand  of  the  female  population  of  child-bearing  ages,  viz.,  from 
15  to  46,  would  furnish  a  more  significant  rate.  To  calculate  this,  would,  of  course, 
MiTolve  assumptions  concerning  the  variations  of  the  age  and  sex  constitution  of  the 
P<>pQlation  since  the  last  Census.  Calculations  of  this  nature  at  the  present  time  would 
^  subject  to  so  large  an  uncertainty  that  it  has  been  decided  to  defer  computing  the 
f^tes  of  fecundity  and  fertility  on  other  and  better  bases  until  after  the  next  Census. 
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4.  Birth  Rates  of  Yariou  Countries.— A  comparison  with  other  countries  shews 
that  the  Australian  States  occupy  a  very  low  position,  which  is,  however,  fortunately 
counterbalanced  by  a  still  lower  position  in  regard  to  their  death  rates,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  on  page  200. 

CRUDE  BIRTH  RATE'  OP  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Year. 

Rate. 

Country. 

Year. 

Rate. 

1901 

47.9 

Tasmania 

1906 

29.8 

Bulgaria 

1904 

42.8 

Denmark 

1906 

28.4 

Jamaica 

1906 

38.8 

Scotland 

1905 

28.1 

Ceylon 

1906 

38.7 

Norway 

1906 

27.4 

Roumania 

1905 

38.6 

Switzerland  ... 

1905 

27.4 

Servia 

1905 

37.3 

England  and  Wales     ... 

1905 

27.2 

Hungary 

19a5 

35.7 

New  Zealand 

1905 

27.2 

Austria 

1904* 

35.4 

New  South  Wales       ... 

1906 

27.1 

Spain 

Chile               

1905 

35.3 

Belgium 

1905 

27.1 

1906 

35.1 

United  Kingdom 

1905 

26.9 

German  Empire 

1904 

34.1 

Commonweaith 

1906 

26.4 

Prussia 

1905 

33.5 

Queensland  ... 

1906 

26.8 

Italy               

1905 

32.3 

Sweden 

1905 

25.7 

Japan 

1903 

32.0 

Victoria 

1906 

25.2 

Finland 

1904 

31.8 

South  Australia 

1906 

23.6 

Netherlands  ... 

1906 

30.8 

Ireland          ...    . 

1906 

23.4 

Western  Australia 

1906 

30.0 

France 

1905 

20.6 

1.  Number  of  births  per  1000  of  the  mean  population. 

5.  Masculinity  at  Birth. — The  masculinity  of  births  registered  during  the  last  six 
years  in  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.e.^  the  number  of  males  per  100 
females,  has  varied  from  102.26  in  New  South  Wales  in  1901  to  115.01  in  Tasmania  in 
1905.  The  following  table,  which  gives  the  values  for  the  States  and  Commonwealth  for 
1901  to  1906,  shews  the  remarkable  fact  that  for  the  (Commonwealth  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  masculinity  from  1901  to  1906. 

MASCULINITY'  OF  BIRTHS  REGISTERED  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 
102.26 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 
105.57 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

104.37 

104.48 

104.72 

105.96 

Victoria 

104.92 

104.74 

104.57 

106.97 

106.44 

103.89 

Queensland          

103.69 

104.93 

103.76 

102.68 

104.96 

108.03 

South  Australia 

105.94 

106.21 

111.43 

105.37 

103.67 

106.65 

Western  Australia 

106.28 

108.36 

105.11 

104.44 

103.82 

107.61 

Tasmania 

108.90 

104.96 

102.39 

104.32 

115.01 

109.88 

Commonwealth   ... 

104.11 

104.90 

104.93 

105.13 

105.58 

105.99 

1.  Nuiulier  of  males  to  each  100  females. 


There  is  ordinarily  a  very  small  difference  between  the  masculinity  of  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  births.  Thus,  according  to  Bodio,  for  Europe,  for  the  period  about 
1887-1891,  the  masculinity  was  about  105.5  and  104.5  for  total  and  illegitimate  births 
respectively.     The  masculinity  of  illegitimate  births  in  Australia  was  as  follows: — 
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MASCULINITY'  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  REGISTERED  IN 
AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

108.46 
102.22 
107.84 
100.56 
100.00 
102.07 

1902. 

103.67 
106.78 
100.23 
106.91 
111.11 
93.17 

1908 

97.79 
114.83 

95.22 
100.00 
114.29 
122.66 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneeiisland 

South  Anstralia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania... 

100.80 

108.68 

95.77 

83.50 

107.28 

93.71 

102.50 
102.52 
105.63 
96.94 
98.75 
102.80 

103.10 
102.23 
104.17 
116.97 
118.13 
124.92 

Gonunon wealth  ... 

105.50 

103.96 

104.10 

100.98 

102.44 

105.44 

1.  Number  of  males  to  each  100  females. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while,  so  far  as  the  total  births  are  concerned,  there  has 
always  been  an  excess  of  male  births  over  female  births,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
regard  to  illegitimate  births,  where  in  South  Australia  in  1904  the  masculinity  was  only 
88.50.  On  the  other  hand  it  rose  as  high  as  124.82  in  Tasmania  in  1906f  Little  weight, 
however,  can  be  attached  to  the  two  last  figures  on  account  of  the  small  totals  on  which 
they  are  based. 

6.  llletftinacy.— The  total  illegitimates  fell  from  1901  to  1903,  then  rose  rapidly  to 
1906.     See  the  following  table  :— 

TOTAL  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  REGISTERED  IN   AUSTRALASIA, 

1901  TO  1906. 


State,  etc. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  \yales 

2,712 

2,497 

2,413 

2,755 

2,912 

2,882 

Victoria 

1,729 

1,677 

1,695 

1,707 

1,689 

1,721 

Queensland    ... 

848 

859 

857 

971 

950 

1,076 

South  Australia 

361 

389 

354 

367 

386 

358 

Western  Australia 

222 

247 

315 

313 

318 

373 

Tasmania 

293 
6,165 

311 

285 

308 

290 

308 

Commonwealth     . . . 

5,980 

5,919 

6,421 

6,545 

6,718 

New  Zealand 

937 

921 

994 

1,029 

1,082 

1,132 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  somewhat  imdor- 
stated,  owing  to  diffidence  in  proclaiming  the  fact  of  illegitimacy,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  majority  of  unregistered  births  are  illegitimate. 


(i).  Rate  of  Illegitimacy,  1901-1906.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy,  viz.,  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  to  total  births,  shews  on  the  whole  a  slight  increase,  to  which  an  advance  in 
the  rate  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  is  largely  contributory,  as  the  subjoined 
table  shews : —  r^  i 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  ON  TOTAL  BIRTHS,  AUSTRALASIA, 

1901  TO  1906. 


State,  etc. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

7.16 

6.60 

6.71 

7.12 

7.37 

7.04 

Victoria 

6.68 

6.51 

6.73 

5.74 

5.61 

5.58 

Queensland    ... 

5.93 

6.04 

6.79 

6.90 

6.97 

7.68 

South  Australia 

3.96 

4.36 

4.16 

4.02 

4.36 

4.00 

Western  Australia 

3.88 

3.96 

4.70 

4.36 

4.19 

4.78 

Tasmania 

5.94 

6.12 

5.61 

6.82 

5.52 

6.78 

Commonwealth     ... 

6.99 

6.82 

6.01 

6.17 

6.24 

6.23 

New  Zealand 

4.67 

4.46 

4.65 

4.52 

4.57 

4.67 

A  comparison  of  greater  significance  would  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births  per  thousand  of  the  single  and  widowed  female  population  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  45,  but  until  the  next  Census  has  once  more  shewn  the  composition 
of  the  population,  such  a  calculation  would  be  liable  to  considerable  error,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  deferred. 

(ii.)  Causes  of  Increase.  Since  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  might  appear  to  increase  by 
the  mere  decrease  in  the  general  birth-rate,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared : — 

CRUDE  ILLEGITIMATE,  LEGITIMATE  AND  TOTAL  BIRTH  RATES,' 
AUSTRALIA  1901  to  1906. 


Births. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Illegitimate 
Legitimate 

1.62 
25.62 

1.56 
26.10 

26.66 

1.62 
28.71 

26.23 

1.62 
24.71 

1.63 
24.60     . 

1.65 
24.76 

Total     ... 

27.14 

26.33 

26.13 

26.41 

1.  Number  of  births  per  1000  of  mean  population. 

(iii).  Illegitimacy — Rates  of  Various  Countries.  The  rate  for  the  Commonwealth  is 
higher  than  that  for  England  and  Wales,  slightly  lower  than  that  for  Scotland,  and  oon- 
siderably  below  the  rates  for  many  of  the  countries  for  which  returns  are  available,  as 
the  table  hereunder  shews.  The  rates  for  the  States  and  Commonwealth  are  means  for 
1901  to  1906,  while  those  for  other  countries  are  for  1904  or  1905,  generally. — 

PERCENTAGE  OP  ILLEGITIMATE  ON  TOTAL  BIRTHS  IN  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  1901-6. 


Country. 

Rate. 

Country. 

Rate. 

Netherlands  ... 

2.2 

Scotland     ... 

6.4 

Ireland 

2.6 

Belgium     ... 

6.6 

Russia 

2.6 

Queensland 

6.7 

England  and  Wales 

4.0 

New  South  Wales    ... 

7.0 

South  Australia 

4.1 

Norway 

7.0 

West  Australia 

4.3 

Germany    ... 

8.4 

Switzerland    ... 

4.6 

France 

8.8 

Itely               

6.4 

Himgary    ... 

9.4 

Victoria 

5.6 

Denmark    ... 

9.6 

Tasmania 

5.8 

Sweden 

11.7 

Commonwealth 

6.2 

Austria 

13.3 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  general  ourcumBtanoee  in  Australia  with  regard  to  oppor- 
tunity for  marriage  are  probably  relatively  easy  as  compared  with  those  in  older  estab- 
lished countries. 

7.  A^es  of  ParenU. — A  computation  recently  made  shews  the  average  age  of  fathers 
in  the  Commonwealth,  as  stated  at  the  time  of  the  registration  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  to 
be  84.27  years,  and  the  age  of  mothers  of  legitimate  children  29.90  years.  These  figures 
bear  out  the  fact  ascertained  at  the  Census  that  the  average  difference  in  the  age  of 
married  couples  is  about  four-and-a-half  years.  The  average  age  of  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  was  found  at  the  same  time  to  be  23.98  years. 


§  2.  Marriages. 


1.  Marriages,  1901  to  1906. — The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Common- 
wealth in  1906  was  80,410,  the  highest  number  ever  recorded.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  annual  number  of  marriages  in  each  State  since  1903,  and  the  crude 
marriage-rate  increased  similarly  in  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia,  where  a  further  diminution  may  reasonably  be  expected  until  the  composition 
of  the  population  as  to  sexes  and  ages  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  the  other  States. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  each  State  since  1901  is  shewn  below  : — 

TOTAL  MARRUGES,  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State,  etc. 

IQQL 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

10,688 
8,406 
3,841 
'   2,309 
1,821 
1,338 

10,486 
8,477 
3,248 
2,388 
2,024 
1,813 

9,769 
7,606 
2,983 
2,272 
2,064 
1,344 

10,424 
8,210 
8,078 
2,634 
2,088 
1,360 

10,970 
8,774 
3,178 
2,699 
2,128 
1,366 

11,661 
8,930 
3,688 
2,681 
2,261 
1,899 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

27,763 
6,096 

27,926 
6,394 

25,977 
6,748 

27,684 
6,988 

29,004 
7,200 

80,410 
7,692 

2.  Marriage-Rates,  1901  to  1906. — The  number  of  marriages  registered  per  thousand 
of  mean  population  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  for  the  same  period  : — 

CRUDE  MARRIAGE-RATE,  •  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State,  etc. 

1001. 

1902. 
7.64 

1908. 
6.89 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

7.73 

7.23 

7.44 

7.65 

Victoria 

6.98 

7.00 

6.29 

6.80 

7.24 

7.30 

Queensland      ... 

6.66 

6.36 

5.72 

6.93 

6.03 

6.78 

South  Australia 

6.36 

6.54 

6.21 

6.86 

6.94 

7.06 

Western  Australia 

9.66 

9.83 

9.32 

8.83 

8.48 

8.70 

Tasmania 

7.76 

7.56 

7.57 

7.55 

7.62 

7.82 

Commonwealth  ... 

7.82 

7.24 

6.66 

7.00 

7.22 

7.44 

New  Zealand 

7.83 

8.01 

8.23 

8.26 

8.28 

8.48 

1    Nnmber  of  marriaijes  (not  persons  married)  per  1000  of  mean  annual  iKtpulation. 
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3.  Marriage-Rates  In  Various  Countries. — A  oompArison  of  the  Australian  marriage- 
rate  with  that  of  European  countries  shews  it  to  be  considerably  below  the  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  East  of  Europe,  slightly  below  those  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and 
higher  than  those  of  the  North  of  Europe  : — 

CRUDE   MARRIAGE   RATE— VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


Crude 

Crude 

Country. 

Year. 

Marriage 
Bate. 

Country. 

Year. 

Marriage 
Bate. 

Bulgaria 

1904 

11.4 

Italy                

1906 

7.6 

Servia 

1906 

9.9 

Switzerland   ... 

1905 

7.6 

Russia 

1901 

8.6 

Commonwealth 

1906 

7.4 

Hungary 

1906 

8.4 

Netherlands... 

1906 

7.3 

New  Z^and  ... 

1905 

8.8 

Denmark 

1906 

7.2 

German  Empire 

1904 

8.1 

Spain             

1905 

7.2 

Belgium 

1904 

8.0 

Scotland 

1906 

6.7 

Rumania 

1906 

7.9 

Finland 

1904 

6.6 

Austria            ... 

1904 

7.8 

Sweden 

1906 

5.9 

England  and  Wales 

1905 

7.7 

Norway 

1906 

6.8 

Prance 

1905 

7.7 

Ireland 

1905 

5.3 

4.  Age  at  Marriage. — The  average  age  of  males  at  the  time  of  marriage  is,  for  the 
Commonwealth,  according  to  the  latest  computation,  29.71  years,  and  that  of  femaleb, 
25.52  years,  i.e.,  reverting  to  ages  given  in  §  1,  7  hereinbefore,  bridegrooms  and  brides 
are  respectively  about  4.56  and  4.38  years  younger  than  fathers  and  mothers.  For  the 
purposes  of  calculation,  this  difference  may  be  taken  as  five  years. 

6.  Fertility  of  Marriages. — The  quotient  obtained  by  division  of  the  legitimate 
births  registered,  say  during  the  five  years  1902-1906,  by  the  number  of  mar^ages  regis- 
tered during  the  five  years  1897-1901,  i.e.,  the  period  antecedent  by  five  years  to  the 
period  of  the  births,  has  been  called  the  "  fertility  of  marriages."  This  works  out  at  3.77, 
or  in  other  words,  the  number  of  children  to  be  expected  from  every  four  marriages  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  fifteen.  This  method,  while  not  professing  any  claim  to  accuracy, 
furnishes  results  which  agree  fairly  well  with  those  found  by  more  elaborate  and  careful 
investigation. 

6.  Registration  of  Marriages. — In  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  marriages 
may  be  celebrated  either  by  ministers  of  religion,  whose  names  are  registered  for  that 
purpose  vfith  the  Registi^r-General,  or  by  certain  civil  officers,  in  most  cases  district 
registrars.  The  percentage  of  marriages  celebrated  by  ministers  of  religion  has  increased 
from  91.25  per  cent,  in  1901  to  96.97  per  cent,  in  1906.  The  figures  for  the  individual 
States  were  in  1906 :  New  South  Wales,  97.89  per  cent. ;  Victoria,  98.90  per  cent. ; 
Queensland,  94.90  per  cent.  ;  South  Australia,  95.16  per  cent.  ;  Western  Australia,  88.94 
per  cent.  ;  and  Tasmania,  98.86  per  cent.  According  to  the  latest  returns  the  registered 
ministers  belong  to-  thirty-seven  different  denominations,  some  of  which,  however,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  having  any  valid  existence.  The  extraordinary  number  of  mar- 
riages credited  to  some  denominations,  the  number  of  whose  adherents,  according  to  the 
Census  returns,  was  very  small  indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  some 
of  these  denominations  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  registration 
necessary  to  conduct  marriages,  or  to  be  connected  with  a  so-called  "Matrimonial 
Agency." 

7.  Marie  SignatureSi — The  marriage  registers  afford  some  clue,  even  if  an  imperfect 
one,  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population,  since  a  small  and  constantly  diminishing 
percentage  of  bridegrooms  and  brides  sign  the  registers  with  marks. 
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(i.)  Males  and  Females,  1901  to  1906.  For  a  number  of  years  mark  signatures  by 
malee  have  been  slightly  more  numerous  than  those  by  females,  the  percentages  for  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  past  six  years  having  been  as  follows  : — 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MARK  SIGNATURES  AT  MARRIAGE,  AUSTRALU, 

1901  to  1906. 


Tear. 


Male  ... 
Female 


1901. 


1.35 
1.29 


1902. 


1.21 
1.11 


1906. 


1.17 
1.02 


1904. 


0.96 
0.91 


1906. 


0.91 
0.93 


1906. 


0.92 
0.86 


(ii.)  Mark  Signatures  in  Commonwealth  States,  1901  to  1906.  The  following  table 
shews  that  while  the  Tasmanian  percentage  has  been  the  highest,  and  the  Victorian  the 
lowest,  in  each  of  the  six  years  under  review,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  every 
State:— 

PERCENTAGE  OP  MARK  SIGNATURES  AT  MARRUGE  IN  AUSTRALASIA, 

1901  to  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

1.34 

1.22 

1.10 

0.90 

1.12 

0.94. 

Victoria 

0.58 

0.61 

0.60 

0.54 

0.44 

0^3 

Queensland 

2.66 

1.93 

1.86 

1.72 

1.39 

1.67 

South  Australia 

0.96 

1.16 

1.32 

0.65 

0.83 

0.67 

Western  Australia 

0.99 

0.69 

0.76 

0.53 

0.57 

0.66 

Tasmania 

4.11 

3.12 

2.38 

2.85 

2.12 

2.18 

Commonwealth 

1.32 

1.16 

1.10 

0.93 

0.92 

0.89 

New  Zealand   ... 

0.64 

0.34 

0.60 

0.54 

0.82 

0.38 

A  complete  disappearance  of  mark  signatures  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  the 
available  information  tends  to  shew  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  sign  with  marks  are 
natives  of  their  respective  States,  who  apparently  have  not  made  use  of  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  the  State  schools. 


§3.  Deaths. 

1.  Male  and  Female  Deaths,  1901  to  1906.— The  total  number  of  deaths  registered 
in  the  Commonwealth  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive,  gives  an  annual  average  of  26,309 
malee  and  19,211  females,  the  details  being  as  follows  . — 

MALE  DEATHS,  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

19Q1. 

190S. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Rate. 
1906. 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria      ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania  ... 

9,327 
9,035 
3,838 
2,289 
1,653 
1,001 

9,536 
9,162 
8,924 
2,389 
1,832 
1,044 

27,876 

9,428 
8,626 
3,951 
2,242 
1,829 
1,136 

8,783 
7,992 
3,259 
2,071 
1,823 
1,061 

8,709 
8,273 
3,499 
2,041 
1,728 
1,061 

8,715 
8,842 
3,212 
2,109 
1,878 
1,118 

25,874 

10.84 
13.63 
10.99 
10.56 
12.25 
12.09 

Commonwealth  ... 

27,143 

27,212 

24,939 

25,311 

11.78 

T 
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Deaths. 
FEMALE  DEATHS.  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1908. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 
6,269 

1906. 

Bate. 
1906. 

New  South  Wales    ... 

6,694 

7,111 

7,069 

6,627 

6,260 

8.86 

Victoria     ... 

6,869 

7,025 

6,969 

6,401 

6,403 

6,895 

11.27 

Queensland 

2,169 

2,280 

2,895 

1,991 

2,004 

1,883 

7.83 

South  Australia 

1,776 

1,926 

1,709 

1,707 

1,763 

1,822 

10.11 

Western  Australia   ... 

866 

991 

959 

994 

981 

1,206 

11.31 

Tasmania  ... 

813 

870 

980 

913 

783 

893 

10.34 

Commonwealth . . . 

19.187 

20,202 

20,081 

18,638 

18,203 

18,959   1 

9.81 

2.  Male  aod  Female  Death  Rates,  1906.— The  crude  male  and  female  death  ratoe 
for  1906  only  are  given,  viz.,  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  tables:  both  are  high 
for  Victoria  and  Western  Australia,  while  the  Queensland  rate  is  lowest  for  females,  and 
South  Australia  for  males. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  age  constitution  of  the  six  States,  the  crude  rates  are  not, 
however,  strictly  comparable,  but  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  births,  the 
available  data,  at  a  period  so  remote  from  the  Census,  are  insufficient  for  a  satis^tory 
distribution  of  the  population  according  to  ages.  For  the  purposes  of  calculating  the 
'*  Index  of  Mortality**  (see  page  204)  a  distribution  into  five  age-groups  has,  however,  been 
made. 

3.  Death  Rates  of  Various  Couotrles.— A  comparison  with  foreign  States  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  apt  to  show  the  Commonwealth  in  too  favourable  a  light,  but  even  if  an 
allowance  for  the  different  age  constitution  were  made,  it  would  still  be  found  occupying 
a  very  enviable  position  : — 

DEATH  RATES  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Crude 

Crude 

Country. 

Year. 

Death 

Country. 

Year. 

Death 

Rate. 

Rate. 

New  Zealand  ... 

1906 

9.3 

German  Empire 

.      1904 

19.6 

Commoowealth 

1906 

10.9 

Japan 

.      1903 

20.0 

Norway 

1906 

14.8 

Bulgaria 

.      1904 

21.4 

Denmark 

1906 

15.0 

Italy              

.      1905 

21.7 

England  and  Wales 

1905 

15.2 

Jamaica 

.      1905 

21.9 

Netherlands    ... 

1905 

15.3 

Austria 

.      1904 

23.7 

United  Kingdom 

1905 

15.6 

Servia 

.      1905 

24.4 

Sweden 

1905 

15.6 

Rimiania 

.      1906 

26.0 

Scotland 

1906 

15.9 

Spain 

.      1905 

25.9 

Belgium 

1904 

16.9 

Ceylon 

.      1906 

27.7 

Ireland 

1905 

17.1 

Hungarj' 

.      1905 

27.8 

Finland 

1904 

■17.7 

Russia  (European) 

.      1901 

82.1 

Switzerland     ... 

1905 

17.9 

Chile              

.      1906 

32.8 

France 

1905 

19.6 

4.  Total  Deaths,  1901  to  1906.— The  total  number  of  daaths  in  each  of  the 
Commonwealth  States  during  the  six  years  1901-1906,  shewn  below,  indicates  a  marked 
decrease  for  Queensland. 
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State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

16.497 
16,695 
6.346 
3.951 
2,788 
2,116 

47,293 
8,528 

1904. 

15.860 
14,393 
5,250 
3.778 
2,817 
1.974 

1906. 

14.978 
14,676 
6.503 
3,804 
2,709 
1,844 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

16.021 
16,904 
6.007 
4,066 
2,519 
1.814 

46,380 
7,634 

16,646 
16,177 
6,204 
4,314 
2,823 
1.914 

48,078 
8.376 

14,976 
16,237 
5,095 
3,981 
3,084 
2,011 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

43,672 
8,087 

43,614 
8.061 

44,338 
8,339 

6.  erode  Death  Rates,  1901  to  1906.— The  death  rate  for  1906  was  the  lowest 
experienced  during  the  six  years  under  review  in  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  there  were  lower 
rates  in  some  of  the  intermediate  years,  though  a  satis^tory  decrease  on  the  1901  rate 
IB  shewn.  In  Tasmania,  however,  the  rate  for  1906  was  higher  than  that  for  1901,  and 
was  only  surpassed  in  1903.  The  Commonwealth  rate  for  1906  was  a  little  lower  than 
that  for  1906,  but  the  difference  is  insensible. 

CRUDE  DEATH  RATES,  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

11.76 

11.97 

11.66 

10.65 

10.16 

9.92 

Victoria 

13.21 

13.36 

12.90 

11.92 

12.10 

12.46 

Queensland 

11.98 

12.17 

12.38 

10.11 

10.47 

9.56 

South  Australia 

11.20 

1183 

10.80 

10.22 

10.16 

10.36 

Western  Australia 

13.37 

13.71 

12.60 

11.91 

10.82 

11.87 

Tasmania 

10.52 

11.00 

11.92 

11.04 

10.29 

11.24 

Commonwealth 

12.22 

12.47 

12.12 

11.02 

10.83 

10.86 

New  Zealand 

9.81 

10.60 

10.40 

9.57 

9.27 

9.31 

6.  Male  and  Female  Death  Rates,  1901  to  l906.~The  rise  in  the  Commonwealth 
rate  from  1906  to  1906  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  female  death  rate,  as  the  subjoined 
table  shews : — 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES,  AUSTRALIA,   1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

'  1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

13.30 
10.82 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Male  Rate        

Female  Rate    ... 

13.66 
10.64 

13.78 
11.02 

12.02 
9.92 

11.98 
9.56 

11.78 
9.81 

Crude  Total  Rate    ... 

12.22 

12.47 

12.12 

11.02 

10.80 

10.85 
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7.  Infaotile  Death  Rate. — (i.)  Deaths  and  Death  Rates  of  Male  and  Female  Infants, 
1901  to  1906.  A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  infantile  death  rate  since 
1901,  in  which  year  it  stood  at  103.61  per  thousand  births  registered,  while  in  1906  it 
had  fallen  to  83.26  per  thousand,  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  that  experienced  in  1904 
and  1905.  In  the  following  table,  which  shews  both  the  total  number  of  deaths  of 
children  under  one  year  and  the  rate  per  thousand  births  since  1901,  males  and  females 
are  distingruished.  The  universal  experience  that  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  the 
excess  of  male  births  disappears  as  a  consequence  of  the  higher  death  rate  of  male  infants 
is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  out  of  318,298  male  infants  bom  from  1901  to  1906,  32,498 
died  during  their  first  year  of  life,  while  of  302,810  female  infants  the  number  who  died 
was  only  26,219:— 

NUMBER  OF  INFANTILE  DEATHS  AND  RATE  OF  INFANTILE 
MORTALITY,  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Registered  Deaths  under  one  year. 

Bate  of  Infantile  Mortality  .^ 

Yeea-. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901 

6,888 

4,778 

■  10,666 

112.13 

94.73 

103.61 

1902 

6,008 

5,004 

11,012 

114.19 

99.76 

107.16 

1903 

6,003 

4,960 

10,963 

119.09 

103.25 

111.36 

1904 

4,713 

3,800 

8,513 

88.33 

74.87 

81.77 

1905 

4,884 

3,696 

8,580 

90.62 

72.41 

81.76 

1906 

5,002 

3,981 

8,983 

90.10 

76.01 

83.26 

1.    No.  of  deaths  nnder  1  year  per  1000  births  registered. 

(ii.)  Infantile  Mortality,  1901  to  1906.     Divided  among  the  six  States,  the  rate  of 
infantile  mortality  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows : — 


RATE  OF  INFANTILE  MORTALITY,  AUSTRALASIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

103.74 
102.94 
101.94 

99.99 
128.89 

89.05 

109.74 
106.60 
100.17 

94.00 
142.01 

79.06 

110.35 
106.40 
119.88 
97.09 
141.22 
110.83 

82.42 
77.92 
76.13 
70.51 
113.02 
90.70 

80.55 
83.80 
75.62 
72.96 
104.19 
80.65 

74.53 
92.92 
74.68 
75.90 
110.00 
90.19 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

103.61 
76.28 

107.15 
82.89 

111.36 
81.08 

81.77 
70.98 

81.76 
67.52 

88.26 
62.10 

The  movement  has  been  a  fairly  regular  one,  shewing  an  increase  in  the  rate  during 
1902  and  1903,  and  a  fall  since  the  latter  year,  so  that  the  1906  rate  was  lower  than  that 
for  1901  in  every  State  except  Tasmania,  but  above  the  1905  rate  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

(iii.)  Infantile  Mortality  in  Various  Countries.  Compared  with  European  countries 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  occupy  a  very  enviable  position,  and  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  experience  has  shewn  that  a  high  birth  rate  is  often,  though  not  invariably, 
accompanied  by  a  high  infantile  death  rate.  The  figures  in  the  subjoined  table  relate  to 
the  latest  years  for  which  returns  are  available: — 
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Rate  of 

Bate  of 

Infan- 

Crude 

Infan- 

Crude 

Goonfcry. 

Year. 

tUe 

Birth 

Ck>antn'- 

Year. 

tUe 

Birth 

Mor- 

Bate. 

Mor- 

Bate. 

tality. 

tality. 

New  Zealand 

1905 

68 

27.2 

Belgium    ... 

1904 

152 

27.1 

Norway       

1904 

76 

28.1 

Bulgaria 

1903 

154 

41.3 

Commonwealth    ... 

1906 

83 

26.4 

Italy         

1904 

161 

32.6 

Sweden       

1908 

93 

26.7 

Jamaica 

1906 

165 

38.8 

Ireland        

1906 

95 

28.4 

Servia       

1906 

165 

87.3 

Denmark 

1904 

112 

28.9 

•Spain         

1904 

173 

34.3 

Finland      

1904 

120 

31.8 

Ceylon       

1905 

176 

38.7 

Scotland     

1904 

128 

28.7 

German  Empire ... 

1904 

196 

34.1 

England  and  Wales 

1905 

128 

27.2 

Rimiania 

1899 

198 

42.0 

Switserland 

1905 

129  / 

27.4 

Austria      

1902 

218 

37.0 

Netherlands 

1905 

131 

30.8 

Hungary 

1905 

230 

35.7 

France        

1904 

14i 

20.9 

ChUe         

1908 

263 

34.0 

Japan         

1901 

161 

32.7 

Russia,  European 

1901 

272 

47.9 

8.  Deaths  in  Age-Groups,  1901  to  1906.— A  distribution  of  the  273,120  deaths  which 
ocscorred  in  the  Commonwealth  from  1901  to  1906  into  age-groups  has  been  made,  and 
the  results  are  tabulated  for  each  State.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  here  to  shew  the 
results  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  which  are  as  follows : — 

DEATHS  IN  AGE-GROUPS,  AUSTRALIA,  1901  to  1906. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Ages. 

Males. 

FemaleB. 

Total. 

of  Total 

of  Total 

of 

26,216 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  1  year  ... 

32,601 

68,717 

20.69 

22.75 

21.50 

1  year  and  under  5 

9,563 

8,867 

18,410 

6.05 

7.68 

6.70 

5  years  and  under  20    ... 

9,543 

8,580 

18,123 

6.04 

7.44 

6.64 

20  years  and  under  40  ... 

23,152 

19,400 

42,662 

14.67 

16.83 

15.58 

40  years  and  under  60  ... 

29,831 

17,419 

47,250 

18.90 

15.11 

17.30 

60  years  and  under  65  ... 

9,111 

5,631 

14,642 

5.77 

4.80 

5.36 

65  years  and  over 

43,943 

29,232 

73,175 

27.84 

25.36 

26.79 

Age  not  stated    

221 

30 

261 
273,120 

.14 
100.00 

.03 

.09 

Total            

157,866 

115,265 

100.00 

100.00 

9.  Average  A^e  at  Death. — A  statement  of  the  average  ages  at  death  is  not  of  great 
value,  unless  the  average  ages  of  the  population  living  are  also  known  ;  a  calculation 
has,  however,  been  made  on  the  basis  of  recent  results,  which  shews  the  average  age  at 
death  of  males  to  be  39.73  years,  and  that  of  females,  36.82  years. 

10.  Index  of  Mortality. — The  death  rates  so  far  shewn  are  crude  rates,  i.e.,  they 
simply  shew  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  of  mean  population,  without  taking  the 
age  constitution  of  that  population  into  consideration.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  death  rate  and  age  constitution  of  a  people  are  intimately  related,  thus, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  death  rate  of  a  country  will  be  lower  if  it  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  young  people  (not  infants).  In  order  to  have  a  comparison  of  the 
mortality  of  various  countries  on  a  uniform  basis,  so  far  as  age  constitution  is  concerned, 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  its  1896  session  recommended  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  population  of  Sweden  in  five  age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  Census  of 
1890,  as  the  standard  population  by  which  this  *'  Index  of  Mortality,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  crude  death  rate  should  be  ascertained.  The  calculation  for  1906  is  shewn 
below  for  each  of  the  six  States  and  for  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  will  be  tmderstood  ^ 
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that  the  distribution  of  the  mean  population  of  1906  into'  age-groups  according  to  the 
distribution  as  found  at  the  Census  of  1901  must  be  taken  as  the  best  approximation 
which  the  data  will  admit  of,  not  as  absolutely  correct. 

THE  INDEX  OF  MORTALITY l  (STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH),  1906. 


Age-Oroups. 


New  South  Wales. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
90  years       .,  40 

40     ..  .,  60 

60     M     and  upwards 

Total 
Victoria. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20  years      „  40 

40     ..  „  60 

60  and  upwards 

Total 
Queensland. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20  years      ,.  40 

40     ..  ..  60 

60     ,.     and  upwards 

Total 
South  Australia. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20year8  40 

40     ..  ..  60 

60      .,      and  upwards 

Total 
"Western  Auhtrall^. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20  years       .,  40 

40     ..  ..  60 

60     ,.     and  upwards 

Total 
Tasmania. 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20  years       ..  40 

40     ..  ..  60 

60     ,.     and  upwards 

Total 
Commonwealth  . 
Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  20 
20  years       ..  40 

40     ,.  „  60 

60      „    -and  upwards 

Total 


Mean  Popula- 
tion. 1906. 
distributed 
according  to 

Results  of 
Census  of  1901. 

1      Number  of 
Deaths.  1906. 

t 

1    No.  of  Deaths    i 

jper  1000  of  Mean  i 

1     Population,     i 

1906,  in  each     1 

Age-Group. 

Age  Distribution 

per  1000  of 

Standard 

Population. 

Index  of 
Mortality. 

! 

1          .38.070 

3,052 

80.17       • 

26.6 

2.04 

1        662.068 

1.966 

2.97       , 

306.0 

1.18 

484.226 

2.123 

438       1 

269.6 

1.18 

241 .2B4 

2,840 

1177 

192.3 

2.96 

84,455 

i.5io;io3 

28,863 

M.994 
14^976    _ 

2.866 

59.13       t 
9.92       1 

99.30 

114.6 

6.78 

1000.0 

J3.44 

25.6 

2.53 

509,100 

1,645 

3.23 

996.0 

1.29 

400.771 

1.984 

4.96 

269.6 

1.33 

187,473 

2,476 

13.21 

192.3 

2.54 

97.626 

6.266 

64.18 

114.6 

7.36 

1.2t«,»«3 

i5,im^, 

1,047 

12.45 

1000.0 
25.5 

15.06 

13,762 

76.08 

1.94 

231.072 

633 

2.74 

308.0 

1.00 

176,461 

891 

5.05 

2696 

1.96 

85,729 

1.096 

12.78 

192.3 

2.46 

.1          25,772 

1        1.428 
5.095 

55.41 
9.56 

114.6 

__6.35_ 

.; 532,786 

1000.0 

13^ 

8.675 

1           679 

79.18 

25.5 

2.02 

168.660 

400 

2.42 

306.0 

0.06 

116,192 

564 

4.77 

260.6 

1.29 

62,413 

1           729 

11.68 

192.3 

2.25 

24,099 

'        1.560 

64.73 

114.6 

7.42 

379,939 

1        3.«J!l__. 

_  ^O.Sb  _ 

_  1000.0 

J3^94_ 

7,006 

858 

120.91 

25.6 

3.08 

.{          86.361 

468 

542 

398.0 

2.16 

118,193 

660 

5.58 

209.6 

t     150 

.'          39,767 

683 

14.6G 

192.8 

1     2.82 

8,491 

516 
3.084 

60.66 

114.6 
1000.0_ 

1     6.05 

259j90H_ 

j  i6^\ 

4,776 

481 

100.71 

25.5 

'     2.57 

80.747 

250 

3.21 

398.0 

1.2B 

56.797 

;           255 

4.57 

269.6 

1.23 

26.642 

1           294 

11.04 

192.3 

2.19 

10.886 

722 

66.32 

114.6 

7.60 

178348 

1       .'-2,011 

11,24"  _ 

,      1000.0 

Ai:^L^ 

101442 

8,983 

i        88.82 

26.5 

2.26 

1,738,008 

1        5,380 

3.10 

308.0 

1     123 

,     1,351.630 

(        6,467 

4.78 

269.6 

'     1.29 

.1        643,308 

8,018 

,        12.46 

192.3 

1     2.40 

251.329 

1.5,485 

1        61.61 

__111<5__ 

1     7.06 

J      4,085,417 

'      44,333 

lO.STj 

'      1000.0 

j  14.24 

1.  The  "index  of  mortality"  may  l>e  thus  popularly  defined :— In  lieu  of  the  actual  population 
of  any  country,  which,  in  relation  to  that  of  any  other,  would  have  a  different  relative  number  of 
persons  at  each  age,  the  particular  constitution  in  respect  of  age  of  the  population  of  Sweden  in 
1890  has  been  taken  as  an  arbitrary  basis  for  comparison.  That  is  to  say.  in  respect  of  age  each 
1000  persons  are  supposed  to  be  divided  as  shewn  in  column  4  of  the  table,  i.e..  there  are  25.5 
persons  under  1  year  of  age,  308.0  between  1  year  and  under  20  years,  etc.  Had  the  local  population 
been  thus  constituted  in  respect  of  age.  the  actual  death  rates  for  each  age-group  would  have  fur- 
nished the  results  in  column  6,  viz.,  for  a  1000  deaths  in  New  South  Wales.  2.04  deaths  of  persons 
under  1  year  of  age,  1.18  between  1  and  20  years  of  age.  etc..  in  all  13.44  persons  per  1000  of  the  popn- 
lation  instead  of  9.92  per  thousand  In  this  way  each  group  and  total  rate  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  of  the  accident  of  the  local  distribution  as  to  age. 

The  small  number  of  persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained  at  the  1901  Census 
have  been  proportionately  distribnted  among  the  various  age-groups,  and  the  same  plan 
has  been  followed  in  respect  of  the  251  persons  who  died  in  1906,  and  whose  ages  were 
not  stated  in  the  certificates  of  death. 
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It  will  be  aeen  that  the  States  and  the  Ck>mmonwealth  remain  in  the  same  order 
with  one  exception — ^while  the  crude  death  rate  was  second  highest  in  Western  Australia, 
and  highest  in  Victoria,  the  index  of  mortality  was  higher  in  Western  Australia  than  in 
Victoria.  The  range  of  the  indexes  is  rather  wider  than  that  of  the  crude  death  rates, 
for  while  the  latter  in  1906  rose  from  9.56  per  thousand  in  Queensland  to  12.45  per 
thousand  in  Victoria,  a  range  of  2.89  per  thousand,  the  indexes  varied  from  18.20  per 
thousand  in  Queensland  to  16.51  per  thousand  in  Western  Australia,  a  range  of  3.81  per 
thousand. 

11.  Cavses  of  Death.— (i.)  Changes  in  Clasaiflcaiion  from  1903  to  1906,  The  causes 
of  death  were  classified  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  end  of  1908 
according  to  the  system  originally  devised  by  Dr.  William  Farr,  and  modified  in  1886  by 
Dr.  William  Ogle.  A  conference  of  the  State  Statisticians,  held  at  Hobart  in  January, 
1902,  decided  to  substitute  for  that  system  the  classification  adopted  since  1901  by  the 
Registrar-General  of  England.  While  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania 
/emodelled  their  vital  statistics  on  that  plan,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  continued  to  tabulate  according  to  the  Farr-Ogle  system,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  causes  of  death  in  the  six  States  during  the  years  1908,  1904,  and  1905  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  differences  in  tabulation  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement : — 

COMPILATION  OP  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


State. 

1902. 

Old 
Old 
Old 

Old 
Old 

New 

1904. 

Old 
Old 
New 

1006. 

New 
Old 

New 

State. 

1002. 

1008. 

1904. 

Old 
Old 
New 

1905. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria     

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Old 
Old 
Old 

Old 
Old 
New 

Old 
Old 
New 

01d=  Farr-O^  olassiflcation.      New=  New  olaasifloation  by  Registrar-Qeneral  of  England. 

(ii.)  The  Classification  of  the  IntemaHonal  Institute  of  Statistics,  At  a  conference 
held  in  Melbotune  in  November  and  December,  1906,  the  Commonwealth  Statistician 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  classification  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics,  generally  known  as  the  BertiUon  Index,  and  after  some  discussion  that 
recommendation  was  accepted,  a  course  which  has  met  with  wide  approval  in  medical 
circles.  This  index,  as  the  one  used  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  of  England,  is  based 
on  the  original  Farr-Ogle  classification,  but  approximates  more  closely  to  the  present 
English  system  than  to  the  older  one.  The  chief  advantage  possessed  by  the  inter- 
national classification  is  that  it  presents  a  very  extensive  field  for  comparison,  the 
countries  which  have  adopted  it  representing  a  population  which  is  probably  not  less 
than  150,000,000.  The  detailed  classification  groups  causes  of  death  under  179  different 
headings  in  fourteen  categories  as  follows  : — 

i.  G^eral  Diseases, 
ii.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. 

lii.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. 

iv.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

v.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

vi.  Diseases    of    the    Oenito  -  urinary 

System  and  Adnexa. 
vii.  Puerperal  Condition. 

(iii.)  Compilalum  of  Vital  Statistics  for  1907  in  Commonwealth  Bureau. — The  vital 
statistics  of  the  six  Commonwealth  States  for  1907  are  being  tabulated  according  to  this 
dassification  in  the  Commonwealth  Bureau,  and  the  system  is  being  employed  in  the 
majority  of  the  State  offices  in  the  preparation  of  their  monthly  and  quarterly  bullotinn 
of  vital  statistics. 
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viii.  Diseases  of  the   Skin  and    Cellular 
Tissue, 
ix.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of   Locomo- 
tion. 
X.  Malformations, 
xi.  Infancy, 
xii.  Old  Age. 
xiii.  Violence, 
xiv.  Ill-defined  Diseases. 
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(iv.)  ClassificaUon  of  Causes  of  Deaih,  1906y  acoordmg  to  Abridged  BertUlon  Index. 
An  abridged  classification,  which  enumerates  thirty-five  diseases  and  groups  of  diseases, 
is  in  use  in  many  European  and  American  States,  and  while  the  Commonwealth 
Statistics  for  1907  are  being  compiled  on  the  detailed  classification  of  179  headings,  it 
was  at  least  possible  to  group  the  causes  of  death  experienced  in  1905,  the  latest  year  for 
which  returns  are  available,  xmder  the  85  headings  of  the  abridged  classification.  Two 
slight  modifications  had  to  be  made,  viz.,  in  No.  81,  Congenital  Debility  and  Malforma- 
tions, only  children  imder  three  months,  who  died  of  congenital  debility,  should  have 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH— AUSTRALIA,  1905. 
(a)  MALES. 


CauBo. 

N.S.W. 

Viot. 
71 

Q'land. 

S.Aoit. 

W.Aus. 

Tan. 

C'wlth. 

1  Typhoid  Fever ... 

151 

66 

23 

71 

16 

398 

2  Typhus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  • 

3  Intermittent  Fever  and    Malarial 

i 

Cachexia     ... 

10 

— 

j       34 

1 

3 

— 

48 

4  Small-pox 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5  Measles 

14 

47 

1 

— 

1 

1 

64 

6  Scarlet  Fever   ... 

9 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

24 

7  Whooping  Cough 

8 

5 

7 

4 

1 

— 

20 

8  Diphtheria  and  Croup    ... 

66 

46 

22 

6 

16 

10 

156 

9  Influenza 

99 

71 

28 

16 

6 

9 

229 

10  Asiatic  Cholera 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11  Cholera  Nostras 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

12  Other  Epidemic  Diseases 

89 

37 

180 

2 

45 

3|       356 

18  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs 

638 

699 

285 

130 

102 

62 

1.916 

14  Tuberculosis  of  the  Meninges 

47 

77 

6 

15 

7 

7 

169 

15  Other  forms  of  Tuberculosis 

68 

113 

46 

18 

13 

19 

277 

16  Cancer    and    other    Malignant 

Tumours     ... 

525 

498 

196 

118 

74 

45 

1,466 

17  Simple  Meningitis 

78 

82 

39 

29 

22 

14 

264 

18  Congestion,  Hemorrhage  and  Soft- 

ening of  the  Brain     ... 

374 

266 

101 

74 

18 

82 

865 

19  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Heart      ... 

289 

247 

187 

21 

37 

18 

799 

20  Acute  Bronchitis 

126 

71 

20 

33 

14 

16 

280 

21  Chronic  Bronchitis 

218 

213 

76 

37 

19 

10 

578 

22  Pneumonia 

424 

618 

165 

104 

114 

47 

1,472 

28  Diseases  of  the  Stomach   (Cancerj 

excepted)     ...            ...            ...j 

53 

62 

32 

47 

17 

11 

222 

24  DiarrhoBa    and  Enteritis  (children 

under  two  years  only) 

528 

403 

213 

62 

184 

81 

1,421 

25  Hernia  (Intestinal  Obstructions)  ... 

72 

99 

22 

18 

14 

7 

283 

26  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver     ... 

70 

64 

22 

13 

16 

5 

190 

27  Nephritis  and  Bright's  Disease     ... 

413 

384 

126 

88 

57 

16 

1.083 

28  Non-cancerous  Tumours  and  other. 

Diseases  of  the  Female  Genitalj 

Organs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29  Puerperal    Septicsemia    (Puerperal 

Fever,     Puerperal     Peritonitis,! 

Puerperal  Phlebitis)  ...            ...; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30  Other  Puerperal  Accidents  of  Preg- 

nancy and  Confinement           . . .  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31  Congenital  Debility  and  Malforma- 

tions 

741 

545 

161 

138 

155 

86 

1,826 

32  Senile  Debility...            ...            ...j 

578 

734 

124 

171 

47 

158 

1,807 

33  Violence            ...            ...            ...| 

666 

539 

339 

173 

189 

108 

2,014 

33A  Suicide 

132 

114 

85 

47 

44 

9 

431 

34  Other  Diseases...            ...            ...i 

2,054 

2,027 

817 

609 

398 

232 

6,137 

35  Unspecified  or  Hi-defined  Diseases  , 

1 

183 

135 

98 

38 

42 

96 

591 

Total— Males 

8.709 

8,273 

3,499 

2,041 

1,728 

1,061 

25,811 
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been  included.  The  age  limit  had  here  to  be  extended  to  12  months,  as  in  the  majority 
of  States  the  censes  of  death  were  ozfly  tabolated  for  the  group  **  under  one  year.**  For 
the  sane  reason,  the  Very  few  cases  of'  *'  Insufficient  Nourishment  of  In&ints,*'  No.  158 
of  detailed,  and  No.  84  of  abridged  classification,  had  to  be  included  with  No.  178, 
'*  Inanition,**  of  detailed,  and  No.  88  of  abridged  dassifioation.  Apart  from  the  two 
cases  mentioned,  it  is  believed  that  all; the  causes  of  death  enumerated  either  under  the 
Farr-Ogle,  or  under  the  Registrar-Qeneral's  claesifioation,  have  been  grouped  undctr  tlie 
oorreot  headings  of  the  abridged  Bertillon  Index : — 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH— AUSTRALIA  1906. 
(6)  Females,    i 


Oause. 

N.S.W 

Vie. 

Q'land 

S.Aas 

WJkus 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

i  Typhoid  Fever 

90 

'     50 

'    80 

19 

86 

7 

282 

2  Typhus 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8  Intermittent   Fever  and    Malaria] 

• 

Cachexia     ... 

8 



!       4 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4  Small-pox 

.    — 

— 



— 

— 

— 

' — 

5  Measles             

15 

82 

•  — 

— 

— 

2 

4^ 

6  Scarlet  Fever  ... 

i       12 

4 

•  — 

2 

2 



20 

7  Whooping  Cough 

!         2 

:     15 

:    3 

2 

— 

— 

22 

8  Diphtheria  and  Croup    ... 

1       59 

1       ^ 

.     42 

24 

8 

28 

2 

168 

9  Influenza 

•     62 

:  25 

11 

10 

7 

199 

10  Asiatic  Cholera                ...   ; 

1 

j  — 

i  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11  Cholera  Nostras 

1        2 

1 

•  — 



— 

— 

3 

12  Other  Epidemic  Diseases 

i      68 

;  28 

:  128 

5 

17 

—  • 

241 

13  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs 

\    899 

:   586 

112 

149 

60 

72 

1,82)$ 

14  Tuberculosis  of  the  Meninges 

46 

*     56 

1      ® 

18 

4 

4 

181 

15  Other  forms  of  Tuberculosis  . 

;      54 

i     99 

1    21 

22 

12 

18 

221 

16  Cancer      and     other     Malignant 

Tumours     ... 

'-     440 

455 

1155 

181 

58 

52 

1,28^ 

17  Simple  Mex^ngitis 

i       56 

68 

;    26 

28 

15 

9 

197 

18  Congestion,;     Haemorrhage,      and 

) 

Softening  of  the  Brain 

807 

268 

61 

57 

8 

45 

746 

19  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Heart      ... 

267 

208 

124 

21 

16 

16 

65t> 

20  Acute  Bronchitis    . 

87 

52 

19 

21 

10 

9 

196 

21  Chronic  Bronchitis         ...         '   ... 

168 

179 

38 

44 

18 

13 

450 

22  Pneumonia       ...            ...  '       «... 

242 

418 

■    81 

76 

56 

22 

890 

28  Diseases   of  the  Stomach  (Cancer 

excepted)     ... 

74 

86 

28 

15 

12 

5 

220 

24  Diarrhoaa  a^d  Enteritis  (children 

under  two  years  only) 

450 

381 

156 

72 

186 

28 

1,172 

25  Hernia,  Intestinal  Obstructions  ... 

50 

86 

17 

28 

14 

5 

200 

26  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver     ... 

80 

43 

17 

3 

4 

8 

100 

27  Nephritis  and  Bright*s  Disease    ... 

284 

294 

74 

45 

28 

15 

690 

28  Non-cancerous  Tumours  and  other 

Diseases  of  the  Female  Genital 

, 

Organs        ...            ...  ^ 

46 

43 

19 

14 

7 

5 

184 

29  Puerperal  Septicaemia    (Puerperal 

Fever,     Puerperal    Peritonitis, 

Puerperal  Phlebitis) ... 

104 

53 

22 

9 

9 

8 

205. 

80  Other  Puerperal  Accidents  of  Preg- 

nancy and  Confinement 

175 

119 

45 

25 

33 

14 

411 

81  Congenital    Debility  and    Malfor- 

mations 

568 

384 

132 

118 

113 

75 

1,875. 

82  Senile  Debility                

406 

529 

72 

219 

19 

108 

1,368 

88  Violence 

254 

218 

75 

50 

36 

16 

649 

83A  Suicide           

38 

26 

U 

10 

4 

— 

89' 

84  Other  Diseases... 

1.324 

1,611 

416 

626 

199 

151 

4,126 

85  Non-specified  or  ni-defined  Diseases 

130 
6,269 

122 

63 

25 

88 

78 

451 

Total— Females     ... 

6,408 

2,004 

1,763 

981 

783 

18,208 
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CAUSES  OP  DEATH— AUSTRALIA.  1906. 
ic)  TOTAIi,  MALBS  and  FEMALBB. 


Oause. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

8.  AuBt. 

W.Aust. 

Tas. 

C'w'lth. 

1  Typhoid  Fever 

241 

121 

96 

42 

107 

28 

680 

2  Typhus     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8  Intermittent  Fever  and  Ma- 

larial Cachexia    ... 

18 

— 

88 

1 

.       8 

65 

4  Small-pox 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



6  Measles 

29 

79 

1 

— 

1 

8 

113 

6  Scarlet  Fever 

21 

10 

1 

8 

3 

1 

44 

7  Whooping  Cough    ... 

8  Diphtheria  and  Croup 

5 

20 

10 

6 

1 

— 

42 

115 

88 

46 

14 

89 

12 

814 

9  Influenza... 

188 

188 

68 

27 

16 

16 

428 

10  Asiatic  Cholera 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11  Cholera  Nostras      ... 

8 

1 

— 

" — 

1 

— 

5 

12  Other  Epidemic  Diseases     ... 

157 

60 

808 

7 

62 

8 

697 

18  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs    ... 

1,087 

1,285 

897 

279 

162 

184 

8,244 

14  Tuberculosis  of  the  Meninges 

98 

188 

14 

28 

11 

11 

290 

16  Other  forms  of  Tuberculosis 

122 

212 

67 

40 

25 

82 

498 

16  Cancer  and  other  Malignant 

Tumours 

965 

958 

351 

249 

127 

97 

2.742 

17  Simple  Meningitis  ... 

184 

145 

65 

57 

87 

28 

461 

18  Congestion,  HaBmorrhage,  and 

Softening  of  the  Brain 

681 

584 

162 

131 

26 

77 

1.611 

19  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

556 

455 

811 

42 

52 

83 

1.449 

90  Acute  Bronchitis    ... 

218 

128 

89 

54 

24 

25 

478 

SI  Chronic  Bronchitis. . . 

381 

892 

114 

81 

82 

23 

1.028 

22  Pneumonia 

666 

1,081 

246 

180 

170 

69 

2,362 

28  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  (Can- 

cer excepted) 

127 

148 

6a 

62 

29 

16 

442 

24  Diarrhoea  and  Enteritis  (chil- 

dren under  two  years  only) 

978 

784 

868 

184 

820 

59 

2.593 

25  Hernia,  Intestinal  Obstructions 

122 

185 

89 

46 

28 

12 

432 

26  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver 

100 

107 

89 

16 

20 

8 

290 

27  Nephritis  and  Bright's  Disease 

647 

678 

200 

133 

85 

80 

1.773 

28  Non-cancerous  Tumours  and 

other  Diseases  of  the  Female 

, 

Genital  Organs   ... 

46 

48 

19 

14 

7 

6 

134 

29  Puerperal  Septiciemia  (Puer- 

# 

peral  Fever,  Puerperal  Peri- 

* 

*    tonitis,  Puerperal  Phlebitis) 

104 

58 

22 

9 

9 

8 

205 

80  Other  Puerperal  Accidents  of 

Pregnancy  and  Confinement 

175 

119 

45 

25 

38 

14 

411 

81  Congenital  DebiUty  and  Mal- 

formations         ... 

1,299 

929 

298 

251 

268 

160 

8.200 

82  Senile  Debility 

984 

1,268 

196 

390 

66 

261 

8,160 

88  Violence  ... 

920 

757 

414 

223 

225 

124 

2,663 

88A  Suicide 

170 

140 

96 

57 

48 

9 

620 

84  Other  Diseases 

8,378 

8,688 

1,282 

1,135 

597 

388 

10,268 

86  Non-specified    or    Hi-defined 

Diseases 

818 

257 

161 

63 

75 

173 

1,042 

Total— Males  and  Females.. 

14,978 

14,676 

5,503 

3,804 

2,709 

1,844 

48,514 

12.  Deaths  from  Special  Causes.— It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  give  detaUed 
statements  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  various  classes  of  diseases  until  a  uniform 
tabulation  is  once  more  available.  The  three  foregoing  tables  furnish,  however,  several 
indications  ta  which  it  seems  desirable  to  draw  attention. 

Infantile  and  senile  debility  were  responsible  for  nearly  equal  numbers  of  deaths, 
viz..  820O  and  3160.     DiarriiOBal  diseases  claimed  2593  victims  under  two  years  of  age. 

Tubercular  diseases  ranked  first  in  order  of  Vitality,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  being 
responsible  for  3244.  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  for  290.  and  other^  forms  of  tubercu- 
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lofda  for  498  deaths,  a  total  of  40812.  Other  ptdmonary  troubles  were  also  much  in 
eridenoe  during  the  year,  2862  deaths  being  ascribed  to  pneumonia,  1028  to  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  478  to  acute  bronchitis.  Cancer  in  its  various  forms,  such  as  Carcinoma, 
Sarooma,  Epithelioma,  etc.,  claimed  2742  victims,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a  number 
of  years,  male  deaths  predominated  over  female  deaths,  the  number  being  1456,  and 
1286  respectively.  The  three  diseases  next  in  order  of  ^tality  were  Nephritis  and 
Bright's  disease,  with  1778  deaths;  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  softening  of  the 
brain,  with  1611  deaths ;  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  with  1449  deaths.  Deaths 
from  violence,  mainly  of  course  accidental  deaths,  numbered  no  less  than  2668,  viz., 
2014  male  and  649  female  deaths.  Although  the  figures  here  given  do  not  disclose  the  fact, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  male  liability  to  accidental  death  is  thzae  times  greater  than  the 
female  liability  for  all  kinds  of  accideuts  except  burning,  where  the  number  of  male 
and  female  4oaths  are  nearly  equal.  Deaths  from  puerperal  septicaemia  numbered  205, 
and  from  other  puerperal  accidents,  411. 

The  number  of  suicides  during  1905  was  520,  viz.,  481  males,  and  89  females. 
Deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  were  not  numerous  ;  typhoid  fever  claimed  680  victims ; 
influenza,  428 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  814 ;  measles,  118 ;  scarlet  fever,  44  ;  and  whoop- 
ing cough,  42.  No  deaths  from  small-pox  were  registered,  and  it  is  some  years  since 
that  scourge  last  made  its  appearance  in  Australia.  The  only  two  diseases  beside  small- 
pox which  figure  in  the  abridged  classification,  and  from  which  no  deaths  were 
registered,  are  typhus  and  Asiatic  cholera.  Fortunately  no  oases  of  either  have  ever 
yet  occurred  in  Australia. 

(i.)  Deaths  from  Phthins.  Deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  have  shown  a  satisfactory 
decrease  for  a  number  of  years.  The  subjoined  table  shews  that  while  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  was  practically  the  same  in  1904  and  in  1891,.  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
decrease  from  1110  to  897  per  million  of  population,  with  a  further  fall  to  808  per 
million  in  1905. 

DEATHS  FROM  PHTHISIS— AUSTRALIA,  1891-1905. 


Year. 

1861. 

1806 

IflOl. 

IflOS. 

1008. 

1904. 

1006. 

Males           

Females 

2.227 
1,822 

2,080 
1,416 

2,097 
1,460 

2,124 
1.427 

2.076 
1,482 

2,016 
1,532 

1.916 
1,828 

Total 

8,549 

8,446 

8,567 

8,551 

8,568 

8,548 

8,244 

Per  1,000,000  of  popu- 
lation 

1,110 

978 

988 

921 

912 

897 

808 

The  favourable  position  occupied  by  Austral  ia,  a  position  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  in  regard  to  deaths  from  tubercular  diseases,  as  compared 
vrith  various  countries  of  the  old  world,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  information  for  the  latest  available  dates : — 

•      DEATHS  PROM  PHTHISIS— VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Deaths 

Deaths 

Coantry. 

Year. 

per 

Million 

lohabj. 

tants. 

Country. 

Year. 

M^fion 
Inhabi- 
tants. 

New  Zealand 

1905 

570 

Spain 

1904 

1.509 

Commonwealth 

1905 

808 

Jamaica 

1905 

1.622 

Ceylon 

1905 

957 

German  Empire 

1904 

1.796 

Belgium 

1904 

1.091 

Switzerland  ... 

1904 

1,882 

England  and  Wales 

1905 

1,144 

Norway 

1904 

1,964 

Italy 

1905 

1,182 

Chile 

1905 

2.017 

Netherlands    ... 

1905 

1,367 

Ireland 

1905 

2,099 

United  Kingdom 

1904 

1.365 

Servia 

1905 

8,325 

Japan 

1908 

1.449 

Austria 

1908 

8,362 

Scotland         

1904 

1,466 

Hungary 

1905 

4.415 

G2 
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(ii.)  Deaths  from  Cancer.  In  regard  to  deaths  from  oancer,  the  position  is  much  less 
favourable.  From  1891  to  1896  there  was  an  increase  of  44  deaths  per  million  of 
population,  followed  by  a  further  increase  of  75  per  million  from  1896  to  1901.  The 
variations  from  1901  to  1904  were  slight,  but  a  considerable  increase  was  again  shewn  in 
the  1905  figures,  which  amounted  to  688  per  million  of  population,  an  increase  of  87  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1891.  The  following  table  shews  both  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  and  the  deaths  per  million  of  population : — 

DEATH  PROM  CANCEI^-AUSTRALIA  1891-1905. 


Year. 

1801. 

1896. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

190i. 

1006. 

Males           

Females 

908 
685 

1,027 
888 

1,386 
1,066 

1,844 
1,128 

1,868 
1,188 

1,298 
1,275- 

1,456 
1,286 

Total 

1,598 

1,910 

2,401 

2,467 

2,556 

2,568 

2,742 

Per  1,000,000  of  popu- 
lation ... 

498 

542 

688 

640 

655 

649 

688 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  compared  with  the  majority  of  European 
countries  the  Australian  death  rate  from  cancer,  high  as  it  is,  does  not  shew  unfavour- 
ably. 

DEATHS  FROM  CANCER.— VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Deaths 

Deaths 

per 

per 

Ck>antry. 

Year. 

MilUon 
Inhabi- 

Countrj. 

Year, 

Million 
Inhabi- 

iants. 

tants. 

Ceylon 

1905 

53 

Commonwealth 

1905 

683 

Servia 

1905 

104 

Austria 

1903 

785 

Jamaica 

1905 

188 

Ireland 

1905 

749 

Chile               

1905 

286 

Qerman  Empire 

1904 

787 

Hungary 

1905 

402 

Scotland 

1904 

847 

Spain 

1904 

469 

United  Kingdom 

1904 

857 

Japan 

1903 

647 

England  and  Wales    ... 

1905 

891 

Belgium 

1904 

561 

Norway 

1904 

966 

Italy                

1905 

576 

Netherlands... 

1905 

1,012 

New  Zealand ... 

1905 

651 

Switzerland  ... 

1904 

1,302 

(iii.)  Suicide,  The  number  of  suicides  has  fluctuated  from  112  per  million  of  popu- 
lation in  1891  to  181  per  million  in  1903,  with  a  slight  decrease  since  the  latter  year  to 
126  in  1904,  and  129  in  1905. 

SUICIDE— AUSTRALIA,  1891-1905. 


Year.  . 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

Males 
Females    ... 

806 
62 

365 
72 

875 

77 

387 
64 

435 

78   . 

426 
72 

431 
89 

Total          

357 

487 

452 

451 

518 

498 

520 

Per  1,000,000  of  population  ... 

112 

124 

119 

117 

181 

126 

129 
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The  figures  are  about  27  per  oent.  in  exoess  of  those  for  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  numbers  per  1,000,000  of  population  were:— In  1891,  85;  in  1896,  86;  in  1901,  96; 
in  1903,  99;  in  1908,  105;  in  1904,  99;  and  in  1905,  104. 

(iv.)  Deaths  from  Bubofmc  Plague.  The  first  case  of  bubonic  plague  oocurred  in  Sydney 
in  January,  1900.  As  Sydney  was  in  regular  oommunication  by  steamer  with  Hong 
Kong,  Bombay,  and  Noumea,  in  all  of  which  places  plague  had  been  endemic  for  some 
time  prior  to  1900,  it  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  from  which  of  these  three  ports 
the  disease  was  originally  introduced  into  Australia.  Since  the  1900  outbreak  there  has 
not  been  a  year  in  which  a  few  oases  have  not  oocurred  in  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, or  Western  Australia;  out  of  a  total  number  of  416  fiatal  cases  between  January, 
1900,  and  June,  1907,  199  belonged  to  New  South  Wales,  189  to  Queensland,  34  to 
Western  Australia,  and  1  to  Victoria.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1900  was  155;  in  1901, 
21;  in  1902,  76;  in  1908,  25;  in  1904,  19;  in  1905,  49;  in  1906,  82;  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1907,  89;  the  mortality  during  the  various  outbreaks  was  approximately  one  out 
of  every  three  oases  attacked. 

§  4.  Graphical  Repreflentation  of  Vital  Statistics. 

1.  Geocral. — ^The  progressive  fluctuations  of  the  numbers  representing  the  total 
births  and  marriages  are  important  indexes  of  the  economic  conditions  and  social  ideals 
of  a  oommunity.  For  this  reason  graphs  have  been  prepared  (see  pd^es  215  and  216), 
shewing  these  fluctuations  from  1860  to  1906,  both  for  the  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  facts  are  very  significant  from  the  national  point  of  view  and  call  for 
serious  consideration.  To  properly  appreciate  the  situation  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  normally,  the  increases  of  births  and  also  of  marriages  will  be  similar  to  the 
increase  of  population.  Although  the  marriage  curve  shews  a  idling  off  in  marriages 
after  1891  (see  page  216),  it  shews  a  recovery  in  1894,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
&11  for  1908,  it  has  continually  advanced.  The  same  characteristic  is  not  seen  in  the 
curve  of  births,  which  discloses  a  recovering  tendency  only  in  1904. 

ACTUAL  BIRTHS.  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGES  EXPERIENCED  IN  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH DURING  THE  YEARS  1890  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
NUMBER  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  OCCURRED  IF  THE  RATES  OF  1890 
HAD  REMAINED  IN  OPERATION. 


Births. 

,                 Deaths. 

1                                              1 

MAHRIAaES. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Births  tbat 

Deaths  that 

Marriages 

Year. 

would  have 

would  have 

that    would 

been  experi- 

been experi- 

have been 

Actual. 

enced  if  the 

1890  birth 

rate  had 

been  in 

operation. 

Actual 

enced  if  the 

IbOO  death 

rate  had 

been  in 

operation. 

Actual. 

experienced 

if  the  1890 

marriage 

rate  had  been 

in  operation. 

1890 

108 

,688 

44 

,449 

28 

,725 

1891 

110,187 

111,802 

47,480 

45,787 

28.862 

24,419 

1892 

110,158 

114,502 

42,268 

46,842 

22,049 

25,009 

1898 

109,322 

116,617 

45,801 

47,707 

20,631 

25,470 

1894 

104,660 

118,734 

42,958 

48.578 

20,625 

26,933 

1895 

105,084 

121,002 

43,080 

49,501 

^1,664 

26,428 

1896 

100,184 

128,212 

45,202 

50,406 

23,068 

26,911 

1897 

101,137 

125,419 

43,447 

61,308 

23,939 

27,393 

1898 

98,845 

127,371 

61,406 

62,106 

;      24,472 

27,819 

1899 

100,688 

129,088 

47,629 

62,809 

25,968 

28,194 

1900 

102,221 

130,848 

44,060 

53,629 

27,101 

28,579 

1901 

102,945 

132,662 

46,330 

54,271 

27,763 

28.976 

1902 

102,776 

134,873 

48,078 

55,175 

27,926 

29.458 

1908 

98,443 

136,478 

47,293 

65,832 

26,977 

29,808 

1904 

104,118 

138.306 

43,572 

66,579 

27,682 

80,207 

1906 

104,941 

140,511 

43,514 

57.482 

29,004 

80,689 

1906 

107,890 

142,908 

1       44,883 

58,462 

80,410 

81,218 
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The  table  on  previous  page  shews  the  number  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  which 
would  have  been  experienced  had  the  rate  for  1890  continued,  and  reveals  the  significanoe^ 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  curves.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  death  rate  has  greatly 
improved,  and  among  other  countries,  Australia  stands  in  a  very  ^vourable  position  in 
this  respect.  At  the  same  time  the  decline  in  the  marriage  rate,  and  the  still  more  serious 
decline  in  the  birth  rate,  in  a  country  bat  sparsely  papulated,  have  an  obvious  and  most 
important  bearing  on  the  national  future,  and  on  questions  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  promote  inmiigration. 

2.  Graphs  of  Annual  Births,  Commonwealth  ani  States  (page  215).— A  striking 
feature  of  the  graphs  of  births  is  the  practically  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of 
births  exhibited  in  the  graph  for  the  Commonwealth  from  1860  to  1891,  and  the  marked 
variations  of  subsequent  years.  As  the  curve  clearly  shews,  a  turning  point  in  the- 
number  of  births  occurred  in  1891,  whilst,  as  regards  the  separate  States,  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania  date  their  decline  in  number  from  1893,  Victoria  from  1891,  and 
Queensland  from  1890.  In  South  Australia  the  corresponding  decline  took  place  as  early 
as  1885,  while  in  Western  Australia  the  increase  in  number  of  births,  has  been  practically 
continuous  throughout. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  decline  in  births  associated  with  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1891-8,  and  also  the  decline  occurring  in  1903,  an  accompaniment  of  the  severe 
drought  of  that  period. 

In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  the  graph  crosses  that  of  Victoria  in  1879,  i.e.,  the 
births  for  that  year  were  sensibly  identical  in  the  two  States.  A  fairly  continuous 
increase  was  experienced  in  the  former  State  from  1860  to  1898,  the  only  marked 
fluctuation  being  a  sudden  decline  in  1889  and  an  equally  rapid  recovery  in  1890.  From 
1893  to  1898  a  somewhat  rapid  decline  again  took  place,  succeeded  by  a  rise,  the  con- 
tinuity of  which  was  broken  only  by  a  sharp  decline  in  1903  and  recovery  in  1904. 

In  the  case  of  Victoria  the  graph  shews  the  increase  between  1860  and  1880  to  have 
been  comparatively  slight,  the  curve  being  a  gradual  rise,  with  fluctuations  more  or  less 
marked  to  1873,  with  a  subsequent  desline.  From  1880  to  1891  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  births  is  seen  to  be  very  rapid  and  practically  continuous,  while  from  1891  to 
1898  an  equally  sharp  and  continuous  decline  was  experienced.  A  further  rise  and  fall 
took  place  between  1898  and  1903,  succeeded  by  a  continuous  rise  from  the  last-mentioned 
year  onwards. 

Starting  in  1860  with  a  lower  number  of  births  than  any  State  except  Western 
Australia,  the  Queensland  graph  shews  that  the  births  increased  somewhat  rapidly  until 
1867.  The  equality  in  the  number  of  births  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  in  1864  is  shewn 
by  the  Queensland  curve  crossing  the  Tasmanian  curve  at  the  line  for  that  year.  From 
1867  to  1882  a  continuous  though  somewhat  less  rapid  increase  was  experienced, 
followed  by  a  very  rapid  rise  to  1890,  in  which  year  Queensland's  maximum  nimiber  of 
birbhs  was  recorded.  The  South  Australian  graph  is  crossed  by  that  of  Queensland  at 
the  year  1885.  From  1890  onwards  the  number  of  births  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  but 
has,  on  the  whole,  retained  a  practically  stationary  position  at  a  height  rather  less 
than  that  of  1890.  The  most  serious  variation  was  a  sudden  fall  in  1903,  the  drought 
year,  and  rapid  recovery  in  1904. 

The  South  Australian  graph,  a  slow  but  practically  oontinuous  rise  from  1860  to 
1885,  exhibits  the  steady  increase  in  the  total  number  of  births.  This  rise  is  followed 
by  a  slow  but  fluctuating  decline  to  1933,  and  a  slight  recovery  to  19Q6. 

The  Tasmanian  curve  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  five  portions,  of  which  the 
first,  from  1860  to  1877,  represents  a  period  of  very  slight  variation,  viz.,  on  the  whole 
an  increase;  the  second,  from  1877  to  1884,  a  period  of  continuous  and  moderately 
rapid  increase;  the  third,  from  1884  to  1893,  a  period  of  rapid  increase;  the  fourth,. 
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irom  1898  to  1898,  a  period  of  continuous  but  slow  decrease ;  and  the  fifth,  from  1898 
onwards,  a  period  of  steady  recovery. 

The  Western  Australian  curve  indicates  that  an  increase,  which  was  practically 
•continuous  but  very  slow,  took  place  from  1833  to  1884,  and  that  a  somewhat  quicker 
rate  of  increase,  experienced  from  1834  to  1833,  was  succeeded  by  a  stiU  more  rapid  and 
very  satisfactory  rate  of  increase  from  1896  onwards. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  years  in  which  the  highest  points  were  reached  by  the  several 
•curves  are  as  follows : — 


State 

...  N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

O'wealth 

Year 

...     1906 

1898 

1890 

1885 

1906 

1906 

1891 

8.  Graphs  of  Afloual  Marriages,  Commoowealth  and  States  (page  216).— The 
<3ommonwealth  marriage  graph  from  1833  to  1835  reveals  a  moderate  but  somewhat 
fluctuating  inore^e  in  tha  annual  number  of  marriages  batween  1833  and  1871,  a  more 
•rapid  increase  between  1871  and  1879,  and  a  still  more  rapid  in3rdase  batwean  1879  and 
1835.  From  1885  t3  1891  the  numbers  continue!  to  in^reise,  but  with  m irked 
fluctuations  in  rate.  The  financial  crisis  associated  with  tha  period  subsequent  to  the 
latter  year  was  accompanied  by  a  strongly-m irked  dealine  in  tha  number  of  marriages, 
which  reached  its  lowest  p3int  in  1834.  From  thit  yeir  onwards  a  fairly  rapid  recovery 
was  effected,  the  record  for  1891  baing  exceedad  by  thit  of  1837.  This  progress  was 
maintained  until  1932,  when  the  savere  drought  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year  were 
•collateral  with  a  rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  marriages.  An  equally  rapid  recovery, 
however,  has  since  taken  place,  and  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  Commonwealth 
■during  1906  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

4.  Graphs  of  Aooual  Deaths,  Commoowealth  aod  States  (page  217).— The  curves, 
shewing  the  progression  of  the  annual  numbar  of  deaths,  indicate  clearly  that  the 
periods  for  which  exceptionally  large  numbers  of  deaths  occurred  were: — (1)  1886-7, 
(2)  1875-6,  (3)  1834-6,  (4)  1833-1831,  (6)  1833,  (6)  1838,  and  (7)  1932-8.  It  is  remarkable 
^hat  in  each  of  the  periods  specified  the  phenomanon  of  a  relatively  high  number  of  deaths 
was  experienced  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Thus,  as  regards  1866-7,  all  the  States  except 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  so  aff acted;  in  1875-6  all  except  Western  Aus- 
tralia; in  1884-5  all  were  affected;  in  1833  all  except  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia ;  in  1891  all  except  Queensland ;  whilst  in  1893  and  1898,  and  in  1902-8,  all  were  i 
■affected.    The  fact  that  tha  periods  of  high  death  rates  have  baen  practically  identical 

in  the  several  States  furnishas  an  indication  that  the  excessive  mortality  has  been  due 
-to  a  considerable  extent  to  soma  common  cause  operating  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  may  be  noted  as  curious  that  pariods  of  heavy  mortality  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  approximately  nine  years,  viz.: — 1835-7,  1875-6,  1834-5,  1833,  and  1902-8. 
There  are,  however,  two  marked  increases  batweeu  the  third  and  fourth  dates,  and  one 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Thus  there  is  no  real  indication  of  the  periodicity  in  the 
-death  rate. 

Periods  in  which  the  number  of  deaths  was  exceptionally  low  are  far  less  clearly 
•defined  than  those  in  which  the  number  was  high,  and  the  agreement  amongst  the 
States  is  also  less  complete.  The  principal  pariods  of  low  mortality  may  be  said  to  be 
1861,  1869-71,  1879,  1832,  1897,  1900,  and  1904-5. 

5.  Graph  of  Phthisis,  Ciocer,  Suicide,  and  Plague.— The  graphs  on  page  218  shew 
-the  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Ck>mmonwealth  in  regard  to  deaths  from  cancer  and 
phthisis  as  compared  with  various  countries,  and  the  fluctuations  during  a  series  of  years 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  death  rate  from  phthisis,  cancer,  and  suicide.  The  con- 
vergence of  the  lines  shewing  the  death  rates  from  phthisis  and  cancer  is  almps^  regular- 
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eoough  to  warrant  the  statement  that  in  the  Commonwealth  daring  recent  years  < 
has  increased  at  the  same  ratio  as  phthisis  has  decreased.  The  comparative  graphs  shew 
the  exceptionally  favourable  position  occupied  by  the  Commonwealth  in  regard  to  deaths 
from  phthisis,  and  they  also  shew  that,  in  so  far  as  deaths  from  cancer  are  concerned, 
the  position  of  the  Commonwealth  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  scale.  The  suicide 
line  shews  but  little  fluctuation,  and  does  not  call  for  any  conmient.  While  the  three 
lines  relating  to  phthisis,  cancer,  and  suicide  shew  the  deaths  per  10,000  of  population, 
the  line  marked  **  Plague**  shews  actual  deaths  in  hundreds,  as  to  shew  deaths  per  10,000 
of  population  would  have  made  the  line  practicaUy  identical  with  the  base-line.  Even 
at  the  time  of  the  most  serious  outbreak  of  plague,  in  1900,  the  deaths  attributable  to  it 
were  only  one-third  of  the  number  of  suicides ;  in  1902  they  were  about  one-sixth ;  in 
1905,  less  than  one-tenth;  in  1901  and  1908,  lees  than  one-twentieth;  and  in  1904,  not 
more  than  one-twenty-sixth. 
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KxpLANATioN  OF  (rUAPHH.  -The  base  of  earli  huiall  Miuare  ro presents  an  interval  of  one  year 
'or  l)oth  Commonwealth  and  Staten,  and  tlio  vertical  heik'ht  rei>resentH  inoo  persons  of  tlie 
Cornnionwealth,  and  1000  for  the  States. 

The  scale  running  from  0  to  '2*)  on  the  left  and  that  from  (»  to  40  on  tlie  ri^ilit  n^lalt*  to  the 
States,  while  those  from  fjO  to  110  on  tin*  left  and  fr<»m  iK)  to  110  on  the  riMht  refer  t<i  the 
t'oiunionwealth. 

The  distances  upwards  from  the  common  zero  lines  of  tlie  States  an<l  Coinmonwenltli.  marked 
^.  denote  the  total  annual  numl)er  of  births  in  tlie  Stat*;s  and  Conimonwealth.  tlie  scsle  of  tlie 
'*tter  beinK  reduced  one-half. 

The  names  of  the  States  to  which  the  >{raphs  refer  are  written  thereon,  and  the  characters 
of  the  lines    used    are    as   follows :— Commonwealth,  an   unbroken    line;    New    South    Wales. 

"  ~  — ;    Victoria, -—  ;   (Queensland. •-—  —  ;   South  ,\ustralia. 

~~ — :  Western  .\ustralia. :  Tasnuiiiia.  —   -  - 
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URAPHS  SHEWING   TOTAL  ANNUAL   MARRIAGES  IN  THE    COMMONWEALTH  AND 
STATES  OF   AU8TRALLA,  1860-l«lfi. 


Kxi'LANATioN  (»F  GUAPHH.— Tlio  buse  of  each  small  wiiiare  represents  au  interval  of  one  year 
for  both  Commonwealth  and  States,  and  the  vertical  height  represents  600  marria»;es  for  the 
Commonwealth  and  :^00  for  the  States. 

The  scale  running  from  0  to  4'iiX)  ou  the  left  and  that  from  0  to  lO.ritX*  on  the  r'mht  relate  to  the 
States,  while  that  from  «)()()  to  3i),(K)')  on  tlie  left  refei-s  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  distances  U))wards  from  the  zero  lino  marked  0,  denote  the  total  annual  number  of 
marriages  in  the  States  and  Commonwealth,  the  scale  of  the  latt<^r  being  reduced  one  half. 

The  names  of  the  States  to  which  the  graphs  refer  are  written  thereon,  and  the  lines  umhI 
are  similar  to  those  for  births  on  pav'e  -215. 
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GRAPHS  OK  NATUHAL  INCRKASE  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  STATES  OF  AUSTRALIA.  lH6(V190tt. 


"iSSO — '         Bis  1S70  IB75  18S0  18*5  IBM  J&W  l»0  1905 

Explanation  of  Graphs.— The  base  of  each  small  square  represoutH  one  year  for  both  States 
and  Commonwealth,  and  the  vertical  height  1000  i>ersons  for  tlie  States  or  2000  persons  for  the 
t'ommon  wealth . 

The  distances  upward  from  the  zero  line,  marked  0  for  both  Commonwealth  and  States, 
denote  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  .smaller  scale  runninf^  0.5. 10.15.20  relates  to  the 
Siates,  while  the  larger  running 20. 30.  40. 50. 60. 70.  relates  to  the  Commonwealth  curve.    The  names 

shew  the  States  to  which  the  curves  refer,  they  are  as  follows :— Commonwealth ;  New  South 

'Wales ;  Victoria ;  Queensland - ;  South  Australia  — -  —  ; 

Western  Australia ;  Tasmania . 


GRAPHS  SHEWING  TOTAL  ANNUAL  DEATHS  IN   THE   COMMONWEALTH   AND 
STATES  OF  AUSTRALIA.   186D-1906. 
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Explanation  of  (iu.vi»H.— Tlic  base  of  each  small  Siiuare  represents  au  iiilervalof  one  yeuj* 
for  both  Commonwealth  and  States,  and  the  vortical  hei»iht  represents  iiOOO  jwrsons  for  the 
Commonwealth,  and  1000  for  the  BtatoB. 

The  scale  running  from  0  to  10  on  the  left  of  tlie  diafjram  and  that  from  0  to  20  on  the  rijihi 
relate  to  the  States,  while  those  from  20  to  W  on  the  left  and  40  t-o  7)  on  the  right  refer  to  the 
('ommon  wealth. 

The  distances  upwards  from  the  common  zero  line  for  States  and  Commonwealth,  marked  n, 
denote  the  total  annual  numl)or  of  deaths  in  the  States  and  Commonwealth,  the  scale  of  the  latter 
l»eing6reduced  one-half. 

The  names  of  the  States  to  which  the  curves  refer  arc  written  thereon,  and  ilie  lines  use<l  an* 
similar  to  those  for  births  on  page  21.'i\ 


(IRAPHS  SHKWING  TOT.\L  .\NNU.\L  DEATHS  FIU)M  THTHISIS,  CANCEH. 
Sl'lClDE  AND  PLAGCE. 
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Explanation  of  Graphs.  -In  the  grai)li  for  plague  the  vertical  side  of  the  s(juare  denotes 
11X>  persons,  since  the  curve  would  l>e  invisible  on  the  scale  adoi>tf?d  for  i)litliisis  and  cancer. 

In  the  graphs  for  phthisis,  cancer,  suicide,  etc..  the  base  of  each  sciuare  represents  one  j'ear. 
and  the  verti<?al  height  one  person  per  10,0(X)  of  total  jiopulation  in  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Austral  is. 

If  plague  were  represented  on  the  same  scale  the  height  of  the  curve  would  l)e  reduced  to 
about  one-feurth  of  the  height  shewn. 
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SECTION  VI. 
LAND  TENURE  AND  SETTLEMENT^ 

§  1.  Introduction. 

1.  First  Grantg  of  Lani  ma4t  Id  New  Soath  Wales.  1787.— In  the  early  days  of 
Australian  oolonisation,  land  was  alienated  by  grants  and  orders  from  the  Crown,  the 
power  of  making  such  being  vested  solely  in  the  Gk)vemor,  under  instructions  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  instructions,  issued  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorised 
the  Governor  to  make  grants  only  to  liberated  prisoners.  The  grant  was  to  be  free  from 
all  taxes,  rents,  fees,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  for  each 
unmarried  male  was  not  to  exceed  thirty  acres ;  in  case  of  a  married  man  twenty  acres 
more  was  allowed,  and  a  further  quantity  of  ten  acres  for  each  child  living  with  his  or 
her  parents  at  the  time  of  making  such  grant.  By  further  instructions  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1789,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  was  extended  to  ^ree  immi- 
grants and  to  Buch  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  detachment  of  marines  serving  in  New 
South  Wales —  which  then  included  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  Australia — ^as  were 
desirous  of  settling  in  the  colony  ;  the  maximum  grant  was  not  to  exceed  100  acres,  and 
-was  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  per  annum  for  every  fifty  acres,  to  be  paid 
■within  five  years  of  the  date  of  issue.  In  many  cases  these  grants  were  made  conditional 
upon  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  being  cultivated,  or  upon  certain  services  being 
regularly  performed,  but  these  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enforced. 

2.  Granto  of  Towa  Allotments  io  Sydney,  1811.— Until  the  year  1811  all  the  land 
which  had  hitherto  been  alienated  lay  outside  the  borders  of  the  town  of  Sydney,  but  in 
that  year  the  Governor,  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  commenced  to  grant 
town  allotments  on  lease  only,  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years  ;  the  rents  on 
these  leases  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor,  by  whom  they  were  imposed.  In  1829,  leases  were  entirely  abolished,  grants 
of  freehold  estates  being  made  in  lieu.  Five  years  later  they  were,  however,  again  intro> 
duced  under  a  Government  notice,  by  which  allotments  in  country  towns  only  were 
allowed  to  be  alienated  by  lease,  with  a  covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants,  either 
upon  payment  of  twenty-one  years'  quit-rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  to  the 
value  of  £1000.  As  regards  the  payment  of  quit-rents  generally,  it  appears  that  they  were 
collected  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and  in  later  years  the  Government  offered  special 
inducements  for  their  redemption.  By  official  notices  in  1846, 1849,  and  in  1851,  it  was 
directed  that  all  persons  who  had  paid  quit-rent  for  twenty  years  should  be  released  from 
further  payment ;  that  those  who  had  paid  more  than  twenty  years  should  have  the 
difference  refunded  to  them ;  that  at  any  time  any  person  could  commute  his  future 
quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment,  and  finally  that  aU  quit-rents  of  a  higher 
annual  value  than  two  shillings  for  every  100  acres  should  be  reduced  to  that  uniform 
rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1861. 

3.  Introduction  of  Land  Sales,  1825. — By  this  time  the  principle  of  alienation  of 
land  by  sale  to  free  settlers  had  already  been  introduced  under  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and 
under  a  Government  order  of  the  24th  March,  1825,  land  was  allowed  to  be  sold  by 
private  tender,  at  a  minimum  price  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  no  person  being  allowed  to 
buy  more  than  4000  acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  6000  acres.  The  system  of  alien- 
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ating  town  allotments  and  country  lands  by  means  of  leases  and  grants,  and  also  by  sale 
by  privat3  tender,  remained  in  force  imtil  the  year  1831,  when  grants  were  abolished, 
except  for  public  or  charitable  purpdses,  and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction  was 
made  practically  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  In  1830  the  division  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  colony  into  counties,  hundreds  and  parishes  had  been  completed  by  a 
commission  of  three  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Dividing  the  territory  into 
nineteen  counties,  covering  about  34,505  square  miles,  they  made  a  valuation  of  the 
whole  of  the  lands  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  fair  price  for  future  sales.  This  territory  oom- 
prised  a  belt  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  middle  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  New  South 
Wales,  extending  from  the  coast  nearly  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  Central  Division, 
and  from  the  Macleay  River  in  the  north  to  the  Moruya  River  in  the  south. 

4.  Free  Grants  abolished,  1831. — On  the  14th  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  by  a 
Government  order  that  no  Crown  lands  were  in  the  future  to  be  disposed  of  except  by 
public  auction,  the  minimum  price  for  country  lands  being  fixed  at  five  shillings  an  acre, 
which  was  raised  to  twelve  shillings  an  acre  in  1839,  power  being  given  in  the  latter  year 
to  select,  at  the  upset  price,  land  for  which  there  was  no  bid  at  the  auction,  or  upon 
which  the  deposit  paid  at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  forfeited.  This  was  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  selection  into  the  land  laws  of  Australia,  and  it  was  then  only 
applied  to  lands  which  had  been  put  up  for  sale  by  auction.  Blocks  of  unsurveyei  land, 
comprising  an  area  of  20,000  acres  or  more,  could  still  be  sold  by  private  contract  in  one 
lot  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  price  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre. 

5.  Land  Regulations  issued  under  Imperial  Acts,  1842  and  1847.— These  orders  were 
superseded  by  regulations  made  imder  an  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament,  which  came  into 
force  in  June,  1842.  The  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  maintained,  the  lands  were  to 
be  surveyed  before  being  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  upsot  price  was  fixed  at  twenty  shillings 
an  acre.  It  was  provided  that,  subject  to  a  primary  charge  for  survey,  half  the  proceeds 
of  sales  were  to  go  to  defray  the  cost  of  immigration  of  persons  to  the  colony  in  which 
the  revenue  accrued.  Under  another  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1847,  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  lands  took  place,  and  the  territory  was  divided  into — ^first,  settled  districts, 
including  the  nineteen  original  counties,  and  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and 
Bourke  immediately  surrounding  the  settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne 
respectively;  second,  intermediate  districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to  200 
miles  inland  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts,  and  in  which  pastoral  ooou- 
pation  had  already  spread;  and  third,  unsettled  districts  extending  westward  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  State.  Under  this  Act  the  principles  of  sale  by  auction  or  by 
private  contract  were  maintained,  but  a  system  was  introduced  by  which  leases  were 
granted  for  various  terms  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  for  pastoral  purposes  only. 
During  the  currency  of  such  a  lease  the  lessee  could  at  any  time  purchase  the  freehold 
at  the  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  had  a  pre-emptive 
right  at  the  same  price  over  all  or  any  part  of  the  land. 

6.  First  Land  Legislation  of  Individual  States.— The  legislation  of  1847  remained 
in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands,  until  the  year 
1861 ;  and  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from  the 
mother  colony  in  1851  and  1859  respectively,  imtil  repealed  by  Acts  of  the  State 
Parliaments.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  population  to 
Australia,  greatly  changed  the  conditions  of  colonisation.  The  various  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  difierent  systems  for  securing 
the  settlement  of  an  industrial  and  agricultural  population.  The  land  regulations  of 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  were  identical  with  those  in  force  in  New  South 
Wales  until  the  dates  of  the  separation  of  these  States  from  the  mother  State,  and  at  the 
present  time  practically  the  same  form  of  conditional  occupation  with  deferred  payments 
exists  in  all  four  States.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  South  Australia  the  influence  of 
the  bgislation  of  Now  South  Wales  was  not  felt ;  in  these  States  new  conditions 
prevailed,  and  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances  settlement  was  effected  by  legislation 
of  a  special  and  novel  character. 
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7.  New  SoMth  Wales  Areis  Alienated  between  1787  and  1S59.— The  subjoined 
statement  shews  the  areas  of  Crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated,  both  in  the  mother 
<x>lony  and  in  the  settlements  administered  from  Sydney,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  colony  in  1787  up  to  the  dates  of  separation  of  these  settlements  by  their  constitu- 
tion as  separate  colonies  : — 

NEW  SOUTH    WALES    ALIENATIONS,   UP    TO    SEPARATION    OF  VARIOUS 
SETTLEMENTS,   BETWEEN   1787   AND   1859. 


In 

In 

In 

In 

New  South 

Van 

Port 

Moreton 

ParfcicQlars. 

Wales 

Diemen'8 

PhilUp 

Bay 

Proper 

I*and' 

District' 

District^ 

(N.S.W.). 

(Tasmania). 

(Victoria). 

(Q  nsland.). 

Aore«. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

From  1787  to  1823 

520,077 

57,423 

From  1824  to  1836 

4,268,750 

•  •• 

... 

... 

From     the     first    settlement     in    Port 

Phillip  in  1887  to  1841      

1.110,544 

... 

222,214 

... 

From   the   first    settlement  in  Moreton 

Bay  in   1842  to  the  separation    of 

Port  Phillip  in  1851          

48,119 

... 

121,702 

2.521 

Prom  1852  to  the  separation  of  Moreton 

Bay  in  1859        

899,283 

... 

... 

58,398 

Total  from  1787  to  1859  inclusive    ... 

6,846,773 

57,423 

343,916 

60,919 

1.  Particulars  for  the  States  aSUfr  their  separation  are  shewn  in  sabsequent  paragraphs. 


§  2.  New  South  Wales. 

1.  History  of  Land  Leglslalioi.— After  the  excitement  of  the  first  rush,  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  had  died  away,  the  interest  in  gold-digging  commenced  to 
decline,  and  the  number  of  people  desiring  to  settle  on  the  land  greatly  increased.  The 
<)ue8tion  of  land-settlement  had  accordingly  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new  spirit,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  class  of  immigrants  difiering  greatly  from  those  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  of  1847.  The  public  interest  in  the  question  which  thus  arose  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Robertson.  The  object  of  these  Acts  was  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  an 
agrarian  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenants.  It  had  hitherto  been  difficult 
for  men  with  limited  capital  to  establish  themselves  with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  but 
under  the  new  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  introduced  by  Robertson's  Act, 
country  lands  were  sold  in  limited  areas  of  from  40  to  320  acres  at  a  price  of  £1  an  acre, 
payable  partly  by  deposit  and  partly  by  annual  instalments  carrying  interest.  The  land 
had  originally  been  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses ; 
later  on  the  licensee  had  been  given  fixity  of  tenure,  the  fee  being  calculated  according 
to  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  By  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861  the  colony  was 
divided  into  first  and  second-class  settled  districts  and  unsettled  districts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  pastoral  leases  were  left  open  to  the  operations  of  free  selectors.  The  runs  in  the 
first-class  districts  were  available  only  on  annual  leases  at  £2  per  square  mile,  while  in  the 
aeoond-olass  and  unsettled  districts  runs  ranging  in  area  from  25  to  100  square  miles  could 
be  leased  for  a  term  of  five  years,  being  open  to  competition  by  public  tender.  The  system 
of  unconditional  sales  was  still  continued  under  the  Act  of  1861,  and  remained  in  force 
until  its  abolition  in  1884.  With  many  benefits  there  was  also  considerable  mischief  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  Robertson's  Act,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  land,  being  held 
under  pastoral  leases  not  exempt  from  free  selection,  could  be  the  subject  of  speculative 
selecting  without  bond- fide  intention  of  settlement.  The  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  and 
the  supplementary  Act  of  1889  were  accordingly  passed  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
Its  measures,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  were 
designed  to  give  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees,  and  at  the  same  time  incidentally    [^ 
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tended  to  restrict  the  area  sold  unconditionally.  Pastoral  leases  were  required  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Crown  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was  re- 
turned to  the  lessee  under  a  lease  with  fixity  of  tenure  for  a  certain  term  of  years ;  the 
other  half,  called  the  resumed  area,  the  lessee  was  allowed  to  hold  under  an  annual 
occupation  license,  but  this  half  was  always  open  to  selection. 

2.  Land  Acts  now  In  Force. — It  was  found  in  course  of  time  that  the  Acts  of  1S84 
and  1889  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed  ;  settle- 
ment proceeded  very  slowly,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  into  large  estates  continued. 
Parliament  has  been  led  to  introduce  entirely  new  principles  into  the  agrarian  legislation 
of  the  State,  embodied  in  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  1895  to  1905,  and  in  the  Closer  Settle- 
ment Acts  1904  and  1906,  which,  while  still  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  pastoral  lessees, 
retain  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  and  offer  to  bond-fide  settlers  special 
inducements  by  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  tenure  on  easy  terms  and  conditions. 

8.  Administration. — For  the  purposes  of  land  administration  there  are  now  in  New 
South  Wales  three  main  territorial  **  divisions,*'  viz.,  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  **  Land  Districts.'*  In  making  the  main 
divisions  the  special  climatic  and  other  prevailing  conditions  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  only  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions 
are  suitable  for  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  and  mixed  farming.  The  climate, 
soil,  and  general  character  of  the  Western  Division  rendering  it  suitable  for  grazing  on  a 
large  scale,  that  part  of  the  State  has,  by  an  Act  called  the  '*  Western  Lands  Act,*'  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  Commissioners  forming  the  Western  Land  Board,  which 
has  power  to  recommend  leases  and  otherwise  deal  with  the  Crown  Lands  in  this  division. 
In  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions  groups  of  Lamd  Districts  are  administered  by  Local 
Land  Boards,  comprising  a  chairman,  and  either  one  or  two  ordinary  members.  In  each 
district  is  stationed  a  Land  Agent,  competent  to  give  full  information  as  to  land  available, 
rain&dl,  water  supply,  etc.  Any  application  for  land,  accompanied  by  the  required 
deposit,  must  be  made  to  the  Crown  Land  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is 
situated,  and  will  in  due  course  come  before  the  Local  Land  Board,  from  whose  decision, 
however,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Land  Appeal  Court.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
President  and  two  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  its  decisions  have  the 
force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  Modes  of  Tenure. — Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force  the  following  are  the  chief 
methods  of  land  tenure : — (1)  Residential  conditional  purchase ;  (2)  non-residential  con- 
ditional purchase ;  (3)  conditional  lease  ;  (4)  homestead  selection  ;  (5)  conditional  pur- 
chase lease ;  (6)  settlement  lease  ;  (7)  settlement  purchase  ;  (8)  closer  settlement  annual 
lease ;  (9)  improvement  lease ;  (10)  annual  lease ;  (11)  residential  lease ;  (12)  special 
lease ;  (18)  snow  lease ;  and  (14)  improvement  purchase. 

(i.)  Residential  Conditional  Purchase.  Any  vacant  Crown  lands  in  the  **  Eastern 
Division"  and  "  Central  Division"  are  available  for  conditional  purchase,  but  only  those 
set  apart  by  proclamation  as  special  areas  are  open  in  the  '*  Western  Division."  For  a  hold- 
ing of  this  class  an  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  on 
application  both  the  prescribed  deposit  and  a  survey  fee  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The 
area  which  may  be  selected  depends  upon  the  division  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  In 
the  Eastern  Division  the  minimum  and  maximum  areas  are  respectively  40  and  640 
acres ;  in  the  Central  40  and  2560  acres ;  and  in  a  special  area  the  maximum  is  640 
acres.  The  deposit  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  land,  which  is  ordinarily  available 
Ht  the  statutory  value  of  £1  an  acre,  subject  to  the  applicant's  right  to  appljr  for  an 
appraisement  where  he  considers  such  price  excessive.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  from 
the  date  of  application  the  purchaser  must  pay  an  instalment  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  price 
of  the  land.  This  instalment  includes  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
standing balance  of  the  purchase-money  due  to  the  Crown,  and  he  must  continue  to  pay 
i\  similar  instalment  annually  until  such  balance  and  interest  have  been  paid  off. 

The  following  conditions  are  attached  to  the  holding,  viz.: — That  it  must  be  fenced 
within  three  years,  or  be  improved  to  the  value  of  six  shillings  an  acre  within  the  same 
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period,  and  to  the  value  of  ten  ahillings  an  acre  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  yean.  The 
settler  must  commence  to  reside  on  his  holding  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
confirmation  of  his  application  by  the  Land  Board,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  application,  but  for  sufficient  reason  this  condition  may  be 
suspended.  Minors  taking  up  land  adjoining  the  selection  of  their  parents  may  fulfil  the 
condition  of  residence  imder  the  paternal  roof  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the  case  of 
males  and  of  twenty-four  in  the  case  of  females.  The  conditional  purchase  may  be 
transferred  after  the  issue  of  the  first  certificate  of  fulfilment  of  conditions.  This 
certificate  will  be  issued  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  application  if  the 
required  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  up  to  that  date,  and  if  the  holding  be  transferred 
the  transferee  must  reside  thereon  during  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  residence  term 
of  ten  years. 

The  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase  may  at  any  time,  if  land  be  available,  apply 
for  an  additional  conditional  purchase  (of  unclassified  land)  the  area  of  which,  together 
with  that  of  the  original  holding,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  limits  stated  above. 
The  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1908,  however,  provides  that  the  areas  specified  may  be  exceeded 
by  allowing  an  applicant  to  acquire  additional  holdings  of  classified  land,  the  area  of 
which,  together  with  that  of  all  other  lands  held  by  the  applicant  other  than  under 
annual  tenure,  must  not  exceed  such  an  area  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  is 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances. 
The  additional  holdings  need  not  be  contiguous  to  the  original  holding,  but  must  be 
within  reasonable  working  distance  thereof. 

(ii.)  N<m-re9idential  Conditional  Purchase.  When  land  is  conditionally  purchased 
without  residence  the  maximum  area  obtainable  is  820  acres,  and  the  minimum  40  acres. 
The  price,  deposit,  and  annual  instalments  are  double  those  required  under  residential 
conditions.  The  selection  must  be  enclosed  with  a  fence  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  confirmation  of  application,  and  within  five  years  improvements  must  be  made 
to  the  value  of  £1  an  acre,  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Local  Board,  other  improve- 
ments to  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  an  acre  may  be  substituted  for  fencing.  No  person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  select  land  on  non-residential  terms,  and  anyone  who 
has  made  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase  is  not  allowed  to  make  any  other  con- 
ditional purchase. 

(iii.)  Conditional  Leases,  Conditional  leases  may  be  granted  to  any  selector  of  a 
conditional  purchase,  other  than  a  non-residential  one,  or  one  whose  selection  is  within 
a  special  area.  Li  other  words,  before  applying  for  a  conditional  lease  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  for  a  residential  conditional  purchase,  in  virtue  of  which  such  a  lease  may  be  held. 
The  provisional  deposit  with  application  is,  if  the  amount  of  rent  has  been  notified  prior 
to  the  date  of  application,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  year's  rent,  and  if  not  so  notified,  is  at 
the  rate  of  twopence  an  acre,  but  is  subject  to  appraisement  by  the  Local  Board.  A 
survey  fee  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale  must  also  be  lodged  with  the  application. 

The  area  of  land  which  may  be  conditionally  leased  must  not  be  less  than  40  acres, 
nor  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase,  and  the  two  together 
must  not  amount  to  more  than  1260  acres  in  the  Eastern,  or  2560  acres  in  the  Central 
Division,  except  in  cases  where  the  Land  Board  has  allowed  either  of  these  areas  to  bo 
exceeded  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  1908, 
as  stated  above.  The  lease  is  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  this  term  is  divided  into 
four  periods  of  ten  years  each.  The  annual  rent  for  each  period  may,  on  application  by 
the  lessee,  or  on  a  reference  by  the  Minister,  be  separately  determined  by  appraisement  in 
accordance  with  sec.  6  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1889.  The  lessee  may  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease  convert  the  whole  or  part  into  an  additional 
conditional  purchase. 

(iv.)  Homestead  Selection,  Under  a  principle  of  classification  and  measurement 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1896  suitable  land  may  be  classified  for  homestead  selection. 
The  areas  set  apart  for  this  purpose  are  either  good  agricultural  lands,  divided  into 
blocks,  each  large  enough  for  one  family,  or  suitable  lands,  within  easy  access  of  towns. 
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divided  to  suit  the  requirements  of  bosiness  people.  Conditions  as  to  area  of  blocks, 
capital  value,  etc.,  are  published  in  the  Gazette,  and  the  selector  is  limited  to  one  block, 
as  gazetted,  the  area  of  which  must  not  be  greater  than  1280  acres.  The  selector  must 
reside  continuously  on  the  land  for  five  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  a  grant  will  be 
issued  to  him.  After  the  issue  of  the  grant  he  must  continue  to  reside  on  the  bedding 
for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  annual  rent  for  the  first  six  years  will  be  an 
amount  equal  to  1|  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  after  which  the  rent  will 
be  increased  to  2}  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value,  which  is  determined  according  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  holding,  and  is  subject  to  reappraisement  every  ten  years. 
Should  an  area  granted  under  this  tenure  be  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
pf  a  home  in  average  seasons  and  circumstances,  it  may  be  increased  to  a  home  main- 
tenance area  by  additional  homestead  selection.  The  additional  holding  need  not 
necessarily  adjoin  the  original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  Board,  be 
situated  within  a  reasonable  working  distance  thereof.  Any  person  who  is  eligible  to 
take  up  a  conditional  purchase  may  apply  for  a  homestead  selection.  The  incoming 
tenant  must  pay  for  improvements  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Land  Board,  but  if 
the  appraised  value  of  such  improvements  be  greater  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  land  as  notified  in  the  Oasette,  the  applicant  may  withdraw  his  application 
and  obtain  a  refund  of  all  moneys  paid.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  secured,  and 
the  holding  may  be  so  protected  that  it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  taken  from 
the  selector.  Holders  of  conditional  purchases  may  convert  their  holdings  into  home- 
stead selections. 

(v.)  CondiHonal  Purchase  Lease.  This  tenure  was  created  by  the  Grown  Lands 
Amendment  Act  of  1905,  and  its  chief  advantages  are  that  the  intending  settler  can  for 
a  small  initial  outlay  by  way  of  deposit,  for  a  moderate  rent  and  under  easy  conditions, 
obtain  a  lease  for  forty  years,  together  with  a  right  of  converting  it  into  a  conditional 
purchase  at  any  time  during  its  currency,  and  ultimately  into  a  freehold.  These  leases 
can  only  be  acquired  within  areas  subdivided  and  specially  set  apart  by  proclamation  in 
the  Oovemment  Oasette  for  holdings  of  this  class,  and  an  applicant,  if  a  male,  must  not 
be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  of  twenty-one  years,  if  a  female.  No  one  may  apply 
who  already  holds  any  land,  other  than  town  or  suburban  land  under  the  Crown  Lands 
Acts,  or  land  leased  from  a  private  individual,  or  who  is  either  disqualified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sec.  40  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  or  is  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities 
specified  in  sec.  14  of  the  Act  of  1905.  These  sections  should  be  carefully  read  by 
intending  applicants,  as  it  is  impracticable,  within  the  limits  of  this  summary,  to  fully 
explain  all  the  details  of  the  qualification  clauses.  The  deposit,  which  must  be  lodged 
with  an  application  for  a  conditional  purchase  lease,  is  always  the  half  of  one  year's  rent 
of  the  land,  the  rent  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  land.  The  amounts  of  the  annual  rent  and  of  the  survey  fee  required  for  each  block 
are  always  stated  in  the  Oasette,  and  on  the  lithographs  issued  by  the  Lands  Department 
shewing  the  subdivision.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  survey  fee  need  be  lodged  with  the 
application,  although  two  or  more  instalments  of  one-fifth  of  the  full  amount  may  be 
deposited,  and  the  balance  may  be  paid  subsequently  in  equal  annual  instalments,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  capital  value  of  the  land  is  fixed  by  the  Minister 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  lease,,  but  the  lessee  may,  within  six  months  aft«r  confir- 
mation of  his  application  for  the  lease,  apply  in  the  prescribed  manner  to  have  such 
capital  value  determined  by  appraisement,  and  for  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years 
the  capital  value  is  determined  by  the  Local  Land  Board  on  a  similar  basis. 

A  condition  of  ten  years'  personal  continuous  residence  is  attached  to  holdings  of  this 
class,  and  such  residence  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  confirmation  of  the  application,  but  the  Local  Board  may,  if  the  * 
circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  the  concession,  permit  the  commencement  of  residence 
to  be  extended  to  any  date  within  three  years  of  such  confirmation,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  improvements  and  cultivation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Board 
and  the  lessee,  and  the  Board  may  also,  on  application  in  the  prescribed  manner,  permit 
the  residence  condition  to  be  performed  in  any  adjacent  village  or  town.  ' 
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(vi.)  SetHement  Lease,  Under  the  Lands  Act  of  1896  provision  was  made  for  a 
^onyenwnt  form  of  tenure  by  way  of  settlement  leases  for  persons  who  require  a 
considerable  a<«a  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  or  for  these  purposes  combined. 
The  araa  which  might  be  taken  up  as  a  settlement  lease  was  originally  limited  to  1280 
acres  for  agricultural  and  to  10,240  acres  for  gracing  purposes,  but  provision  has  now 
been  made  under  which  larger  areas  may  be  taken  as  additional  settlement  leases,  in 
cases  where  the  Local  Land  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  area  sought  to  be  acquired, 
together  with  other  lands  held  by  the  applicant,  does  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  such  an 
area  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  home  thereon  in  average  seasons  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  additional  holding  need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the 
original  holding,  but  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  situated  within  a  reasonable 
working  distance  thereof.  The  lease  is  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  which  is  divided  into 
four  periods  of  ten  years  each.  The  annual  rent  for  the  first  ten  years  is  fixed  by  the 
Minister  before  the  land  is  made  available  for  lease,  and  the  lessee  may,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount,  apply  tp  have  it  determined  by  appraisement.  The  rent  for  each 
succeeding  period  of  ten  years  may,  on  the  application  of  the  lessee  or  on  a  reference  by 
the  Miniflter,  be  separately  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  The  lessee  must  make  the 
holdittg  his  hond-flde  residenoe  during  the  whole  term  of  the  lease.  He  must  fenoe  the 
holding  within  five  years,  must  conform  to  any  regulations  made  by  the  Minister  for  the 
deetruetion  of  vermin,  noxious  weeds,  scrub,  etc.,  and  may  not  assign  or  sublet  his 
holding  without  the  Minister's  consent.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  secured  to  an 
outgoing  lessee,  and  the  lessee  may  apply  at  any  time  after  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease 
for  an  area  not  exceeding  1280  acres,  on  which  his  house  is  situated,  aa  a  homestead 
gEant. 

(vii.)  CUner  Settlement  Purchase.  Under  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1901 
provision  was  made  for  the  acquisition  of  private  lands  or  of  Grown  lands  held  under 
lease,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement.  No  power  of  compulsory  resumption  was 
conferred  by  the  Act,  which  was  consequently  practically  inoperative.  Under  the  Closer 
Settlement  Act  of  1904,  as  amended  in  1906,  the  Government  is  empowered  to  resume 
private  lands,  either  by  agreement  or  by  compulsory  purchase,  and  to  alienate  them 
on  &vourable  terms  to  persons  who  desire  to  settle  and  make  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families  on  the  soil.  Land  acquired  under  the  Act  is  subdivided  into  blocks  or 
farms,  and  by  notification  in  the  Oovemment  Oasette  is  declared  to  be  a  Settlement 
Purchase  Area  available  for  application.  The  Gazette  notice  also  gives  all  necessary 
information  as  to  the  class  and  character  of  the  land,  and  the  capital  value,  area,  etc., 
of  each  block  or  farm. 

A  male  applicant  must  not  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  a  female  twenty-one 
years.  A  deposit  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  notified  value  of  the  settlement  purchase  must  be 
lodged  with  the  appUcation,  and  a  similar  amount  by  way  of  instalment,  paid  annually  until 
the  purchase  money,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. ,  is  paid  off.  Under  this 
system  the  balance  due  to  the  Crown  will  be  paid  off  in  thirty-eight  years,  the  holding  then 
becoming  a  freehold.  A  condition  of  residence  for  ten  years  attaches  to  every  settlement 
purchase,  and  the  purchaser  must  commence  to  reside  on  his  holding  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  Land  Board's  decision  allowing  the  purchase,  unless  the  commence- 
ment of  residence  is  extended  to  some  date  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  purchase,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  improvements  and  cultivation  as  may  be  agreed  on 
between  the  Local  Board  and  the  purchaser.  With  the  Board's  permission,  resi- 
dence, which  may  be  either  conditional  or  unconditional,  may  be  performed  in  any 
adjacent  village  or  town. 

(viii.)  Closer  Settlement  Annual  Leases.  Leases  for  areas  not  exceeding  320  acres 
may  be  obtained  under  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Governor  may  prescribe.  Land  so  leased  may  not  be  improved  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Minister,  or  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  which  Board  fixes  the 
annual  rent.  These  leases  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  granted,  but  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  pa3rment  of  the  yearly  rent  in 
advance,  not  later  than  the  10th  December  of  each  year.     The  granting  of  a  lease  of  this 
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land  will  not  exempt  the  land  held  thereunder  from  being  granted  as  a  settlement  pur- 
•chase,  and  on  a  valid  application  for  a  settlement  purchase  the  lease  of  so  much  of  the 
land  as  is  applied  for  is  thereby  determined  from  the  date  of  that  application.  In  such 
•oases  the  rent  will  be  adjusted,  and  any  balance  paid  in  excess  refunded.  The  Minister 
has  power  to  cancel  the  lease  at  any  time  by  giving  not  less  than  three  months*  notice  in 
writing  in  the  Gautts  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 

(ix.)  Improvement  Leases,  Improvement  leases  may  comprise  any  scrub  or  inferior 
land  in  the  Eastern  or  Central  Divisions,  and  can  only  be  let  by  auction  or  tender,  or,  if 
not  taken  up,  may  be  tendered  for  afterwards  at  the  upset  rental.  Leases  of  large  areas 
at  moderate  rentals  can  be  obtained  of  lands  which  are  not  suitable  for  settlement  until 
improved,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  large  sums, 
before  they  could  be  rendered  suitable  for  settlement.  The  lease  is  for  a  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  the  rent  being  payable  annually.  During  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  may 
convert  into  a  homestead  selection  640  acres,  on  which  his  dwelling-house  may  be  erected ; 
he  has  tenant  right  in  improvements. 

(x.)  Annual  Leases.  These  are  leases  from  year  to  year,  renewable  by  payment  of 
a  year's  rent  in  advance  before  the  termination  of  the  current  year.  The  area  is  restricted 
to  19^  acres  under  any  one  lease,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  leases  which 
one  individual  may  hold.  The  deposit  is  thirty  shillings  for  each  3*20  acres  or  part  thereof 
applied  for,  and  the  annual  rent  is  as  appraised  and  notified  in  the  Oasette.  No  con- 
ditions as  to  residence  or  improvements  are  attached  to  these  leases,  but  security  of 
tenure  is  not  guaranteed,  and  the  land  may  be  alienated  by  conditional  purchase  or  lease, 
etc. 

(xi.)  Residential  Leases.  Only  lands  situated  within  proclaimed  gold  or  mineral 
fields  are  available  for  holdings  of  this  class.  An  applicant  must  be  a  holder  of  what  is 
termed  a  "miner's  right,"  or  "mineral  license,"  and  must  pay  a  deposit  of  £1,  a  pro- 
visional rental  of  one  shilling  per  acre  applied  for,  and  the  survey  fee.  The 
maximum  area  that  may  be  leased  is  twenty  acres,  and  the  term  may  not  exceed 
twenty-eight  years.  The  annual  rent  will  be  appraised  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  and  a 
<3ondition  of  perpetual  residence  is  attached  to  the  lease.  Within  twelve  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  lease,  fences  and  buildings  of  a  character  suitable  for  the 
beneficial  occupation  of  the  land  must  be  erected.  Tenant  right  in  improvements  is 
oonf erred  upon  the  lessee. 

(xii.)  Special  Leases.  These  leases  are  issued  chiefly  to  meet  cases  where  land  is 
required  for  some  industrial  or  business  purpose,  or  for  such  purpose  as  the  Governor,  by 
proclamation  in  the  Oasette^  may  declare,  such  as  the  erection  of  dams,  tanks,  irrigation 
works,  saw-mills,  etc.  The  area  may  not  exceed  320  acres,  except  in  the  case  of  leases 
omder  sees.  89  and  92  of  the  Act  of  1884,  for  such  purposes  as  wharves,  jetties,  tramways, 
and  irrigation  works,  and  the  term  of  a  special  lease  may  not  exceed  twenty-eight  years. 
One  person  may,  however,  hold  more  than  one  special  lease.  The  annual  rent,  if  the  land 
has  not  been  notified  for  lease  in  the  Gastette,  is  determined  after  report  by  the  Local 
Board.  Special  leases  may  be  obtained  either  by  application,  purchase  at  auction,  or  by 
tender.  If  the  lease  be  sold  at  auction  or  let  by  tender,  the  rent  will  be  the  amount  bid 
at  auction,  or  ofiered  by  the  successful  tenderer,  but  must  not  be  less  than  the  upset  rent. 
Leases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  offered  at  auction  and  liot  sold,  or  for  which  tenders 
have  been  invited  without  any  being  lodged,  may  bo  obbained  by  application.  In  such 
oases  the  rent  will  be  the  upset  rent  as  notified,  and  the  application  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister. 

(xiii.)  Snow  Leases.  Lands  not  held  under  pastoral  or  other  lease,  which  may  be 
usually  covered  with  snow  for  a  part  of  each  year,  and  which  are  consequently  imfit  for 
continuous  occupation,  may  be  leased  in  areas  of  not  less  than  1280  acres,  nor  more  than 
10,240  acres,  and  during  the  currency  of  such  lease  the  land  is  exempt  from  sale  or  from 
other  lease  under  the  Lands  Acts.  Such  leases  arc  sold  by  auction  or  let  by  tender  for 
terms  not  exceeding  seven  years,  but  may  be  extended  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease.     The  upset  rental  is  fixed  by  the 
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Minister  after  report  by  the  Looal  Land  Board,  and  the  annual  rent  payable  will  be  the 
ajnount  bid  at  auction  or  tendered.  If  the  lease  be  applied  for  after  auction  or  after  the 
time  for  lodging  tenders  has  expired,  the  amount  will  be  the  notified  upset  rent.  ^ 

(xiv.)  Improcemeni  Purchases.  Only  lands  within  proclaimed  goldfields  are  avail- 
able for  improvement  purchase.  The  areas  which  may  be  acquired  in  this  manner  may 
not  exceed  one-quarter  of  an  acre  within  the  boundaries  of  a  town  or  village  defined  as 
such  in  the  Mining  Act,  or  two  acres  of  land  outside  such  boundaries.  The  price  of  the 
land  is  fixed  by  the  Losal  Board,  and  must  not  be  less  than  at  the  rate  of  £S  per  acre  for 
town  lands,  and  £2  10s.  for  suburban  or  other  lands,  or  for  any  area  less  th-tn  one  acre. 
The  applicant  must  be  in  authorised  occupation  under  the  Mining  Act  of  the  land  he 
applies  for,  and  must  be  the  owner  of  the  improvements  thereon  in  virtue  of  which  his 
application  is  made,  and  such  improvements  must  be  of  value  equal  to  the  respective 
TYiinimnin  rates  abovc  mentioned,  «.«.,  £8  an  acre  for  town  lands,  and  £2  lOs.  an  acre  for 
suburban  or  other  lands,  or  for  an  area  less  than  one  acre.  No  person  who  has  made  an 
improvement  purchase  may  make  a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  same  kind  within  three 
miles  of  a  prior  purchase  by  him. 

5.  Western  Diyisioo.— By  the  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901,  all  land  in  the  Western 
Division  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  three  Commissioners,  who  are  styled  the 
Western  Land  Board,  and  in  this  division  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Local  Land  Boards  con- 
stituted prior  to  the  Ist  January,  1902,  ceases.  The  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Local  Land  Boards  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts.  Before 
any  land  in  the  division^  not  held  under  lease,  can  become  available  for  lease,  the  Com- 
missioners must  specify  the  boundaries  and  area  of  the  land  to  be  offered  and  the  rent  to 
be  charged,  and  must  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  existing  improvements. 

(i.)  Modes  of  Tenure,  Subject  to  existing  rights  and  to  the  extension  of  tenure 
referred  to  below,  aU  forms  of  alienation,  other  than  by  auction  and  leases,  prescribed  by 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate  within  this  division  from  the  1st  January,  1902. 

(ii.)  General  Provisions,  The  registered  holder  of  a  lease  of  any  description  or  of 
an  occupation  license  of  land  could  bring  his  lease  or  license  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Western  Lands  Act,  by  application  before  the  33th  June,  1902.  If  he  did  not  so  apply 
the  lease  or  license  is  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  Looal  Land  Board  to  deal  with  such  cases.  All  leases 
issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Western  Lands  Act  expire  on  the  30th  June, 
1943,  except  in  cases  where  part  of  the  land  leased  is  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
by  auction  or  to  provide  small  holdings,  in  which  case  the  Governor  may  add  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lease  a  term,  not  exceeding  six  years,  as  compensation  for  the  part  with- 
drawn. 

(iii.)  Applications  and  Rents  for  Leases.  Lands  are  declared  open  for  lease  by 
notice  in  the  Oovemment  Gazette,  and  applications  therefor  may  be  made  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's 
rent.  Within  one  month  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  leaso  the  successful  applicant 
must  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  execute  the  lease.  The  annual  rent  is 
determined  by  the  Commissioners  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  the  rent 
fixed  for  the  first  period  cannot  on  reappraisement  be  either  increased  or  decreased  more 
than  26  per  cent,  on  the  first  reappraisement,  and  this  provision  applies  at  each  subsequent 
reappraisement  to  the  rent  last  determined. 

6.  Areas  Alienated  Absolutely  and  in  Process  of  Alienation,  1901  to  1906.— 

Particulars  as  to  the  conditional  and  unconditional  alienation  of  land,  and  as  to  the  areas 
in  process  of  conditional  and  unconditional  alienation  on  the  31st  December  in  each  year, 
from  1901  to  1904  inclusive,  and  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  are  summarised  in  the  sub- 
joined statement.  The  areas  specified  are  given  up  to,  and  f  om  the  year  1862,  when 
Hobert6on*s  Act  came  into  operation. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— AREA  ALIENATED  AND  IN  PROCESS  OP  ALIENA- 
TION UP  TO  THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR  PROM  1901  TO  1904  INCLUSIVE, 
*       AND  ON  THE  80TH  JUNE,  1906.' 


Particulars. 

Area  in  Acres. 

1901. 

7,146,571 

14.638,8» 
4,212,1a 

168,64r 
241.96 
35.38f 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905-6. 

1.  Abea  Aldcnathtv- 

Area  itranted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and 
pnblic  anction,  at  prices  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  prior  to  1862  ... 

Area  sold  by  anction  and  other  forms  of  sale 
from  1862  to  date     ... 

Area  conditionally  sold  from  1862  to  date      ... 

Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Regula- 
tions, 1867,  to  date  

Area  granted  for  public  and  religious  purposes 

Homestead  grants      

7446,67f 

14,600,64( 
5.217,68; 

lGR,S9t 
240.801 
194.701 

27,658,901 

7,146,57C 

14.731,72C 
6,010,02b 

168,64^ 
235,943 
472,175 

28.765,09r 

7,14637B 

14,788,802 
6,969,625 

168,745 
237,233 
662,833 

74463ro 

14.841.058 
9.008361 

160.164 

238.760 

1.087.066 

Total  area  alienated  ... 

26,443,6« 

29.968317 

32.486,086 

2.  Arba  in  Pbockbs  of  Alienation— 

Under  system  of  deferred  payments 

Under  system  of  homestead  selections  (includ- 
ing leases  converted,  but  excluding  grants 
issued)          

23,044,703 
1,515,60( 

19369,027 
1.479364 

16,823,66: 
1382.n4 

18.100317 
1495.OTC 

16.490383 
084.426 

Total  area  alienated  and  in  process  of 
alienation 

48,008367 

48,507,19$ 

48.861,524 

49,264304 

40.970385 

7.  Areas  Occapied  nnder  Leases  aod  Licenses  for  Pastoral  and  Other  Purposes, 
1901  to  1905. — ^The  following  table  shews  the  areas  held  under  various  descriptions  of 
leases  and  licenses  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1904  inclusive,  and  on  the 
80th  June.  1906  :— 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— AREAS  OCCUPIED  UNDER  LEASES  AND  LICENSES 
AT  THE  END  OP  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1901  TO  1904  INCLUSIVE,  AND 
ON  THE  80TH  JUNE,  1906.' 


• 

Area  in  Acres. 

Leases  and  Licenses. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906^. 

Pastoral 

44306321 

44.976.148 

23,332,042 

9,191401 

3.668.661 

Leases  U>  ontgolng  pastoral  lessees 

— 

— 

— 

135.226 

666340 

Western  land  leases 

— 

223.689 

27.922.408 

68.684,786 

663073)1 

Ui.)  Preferential   \ 

25.812.215 

25.606.215 

24.582,802 

9.964.289 

9.090434 

12.985.651 

12336.623 

9.777,274 

7.236.604 

6.138.^96 

10.853388 

10.602,748 

6,640,407 

4,Q»9,278 

2,616,472 

Conditional  loases-Ci.)  Gazetted           ( 
(ii.)  Not  gaeetted  (under  provisional  \ 

13.014.065 

13,268.618 

13,686.779 

13,974.188 

14,798301 

rent) ...            ( 

966,867 

1.076.863 

1.063.569 

278,224 

977350 

Ck)nditional  purchase  leases     

— 

— 

— 

— 

8030B 

Settlement  leases          

3.468.675 

4.036.919 

4.203.058 

4,399,679 

6.113.t47 

Improvement  „ 

5.861.060 

7.062.^65 

7361.340 

6496.133 

6376,185 

Annual              „ 

6.765.942 

8,537.921 

8,687,837 

6.229.923 

6.846.127 

Scrub 

1.535,416 

1.825,043 

1.958.406 

2,010.867 

2,020.949 

Snow  land 

70.582 

78,532 

66.122 

49.822 

46,818 

Special 

124,877 

159,845 

200.128 

217.741 

258.525 

Inferior  land     „ 

288.530 

354,030 

365,930 

243,230 

247330 

Artesian  weU    „            

358,071 

368,311 

3683U 

378361 

378351 

Blockholders'   ,. 

— 

12 

9 

8 

7 

Residential  leases  (on  gold  and  mineral 

fields)            

5.751 

6,131 

6.749 

7,671 

9.017 

Church  and  school  lands           

97,207 

75,112 

61.035 

58.206 

51.979 

Permissive  occu  pancies 

118.634 

682.064 

560.122 

637.671 

604,446 

Total  under  Lands  Department  and 

Wefltem  Land  Board     

126.921.161 

131.649.689 

128334.418 

123,002.933 

184.088,680 

Biineral  and  auriferous  leases   (Mine^ 

Department) 

136.151 

131.742 

127.563 

124,078 

148.351 

Total  leases  under  all  Government 

Departments     ... 

127.057.312 

131,781.381 

128,461,971 

124.027.000 

194.237.031 

1.  See  remarks  on  next  page. 
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The  total  area  held  under  leases  and  licenses  on  the  Slst  Deoember,  1904,  was 
124,027,009  acres  (including  feases  issued  under  the  Mining  Act),  and  the  correspond- 
ing area  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  was  124,237,081  acres. 

The  figures  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables  are  as  up  to  the  80th  June  instead 
of  as  up  to  Slst  December;  1905  figures  are  therefore  omitted.  Corresponding  figures 
for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales. 

8.  Classification  of  Holdings  of  One  A^re  and  over  in  Extent  according  to  Size.— The 
following  table  shews  the  number  and  size  of  holdings  alienated  absolutely  and  in  process 
of  alienation  for  the  years  ended  Slst  March,  1931  to  1906,  inclusive,  together  with  the 
total  area  occupied  by  each  class  on  Slst  March,  1906 : — 

NEWSOUTH  WALES.— CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  HOLDINGS 
ALIENATED  AND  IN  PROCESS  OF  ALIENATION  FOR  EACH  YEAR 
ENDED  THE  318T  MARCH,  1901  TO  1906,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL 
AREA  OCCUPIED  BY  EACH  CLASS  ON  818T  MARCH,  1906. 


Mze  of  Holdinf<8. 

1001. 

-1908. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

i 

Number. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Nambei 

Number 

Number 

Numbei 

Number 

Acres 

1 

to          6      

U,460 

18.190 

12.884 

13.200 

13.956 

14.366 

36.100 

6 

16      

6,8C6 

6.017 

6.138 

6.484 

6.629 

6.9C6 

65.964 

16 

83      

3.fcl3. 

3831 

3  0L3 

4.047 

4.056 

4.045 

91.827 

31 

60       

7.076 

7.076 

7.C37 

7.143 

7.094 

7.C98 

394.711 

SI 

100      

8.939 

8.t84 

8,605 

9.064 

9.1C8 

9,317 

789.306 

101 

200       

9.437 

9.479 

9,648 

9,863 

10.0C3 

10.043 

1.516.038 

201 

800      

4.706 

4.789 

4.813 

6.018 

6.117 

6.354 

1,319.307 

301 

400      

4.146 

4.141 

4,256 

4.379 

4.466 

4.586 

1.561,603 

401 

600      

2.346 

2.288 

2.278 

3  3:8 

2.404 

3.4.36 

1.110.656 

501 

600      

1.491 

1.565 

1,577 

1.6^5 

1.617 

1.658 

916.873 

601 

„        700      

2.3t2 

8,402 

8.388 

8.430 

2.458 

3.448 

1.677.834 

701 

800      

890 

973 

956 

979 

1.015 

1.C84 

780.272 

801 

900      

677 

663 

703 

711 

766 

796 

679,623 

901 

..     1,000      

665 

6?3 

734 

755 

7.52 

8C5 

771.719 

1,001 

„     1,600      

1.939 

3.021 

3,079 

8.160 

2.234 

8.391 

2  949.1^8 

ijm 

„     3,000      

873 

887 

888 

886 

927 

978 

1.705.786 

3,001 

„     8,000       

920 

946 

980 

962 

983 

1.C84 

8.619.534 

3,001 

„      4,000      

446 

462 

476 

475 

488 

491 

1.701,981 

4,001 

„      6,000      

287 

278 

286 

291 

296 

307 

1384.841 

6,001 

„      7600      

356 

348 

368 

366 

350 

362 

8.210.914 

7,601 

,.    10.000      

223 

228 

284 

834 

234 

236 

2.070.068 

10.001 

„    16,000      

213 

224 

834 

227 

216 

216 

2  668.641 

16,001 

„  ao.000     

139 

1.% 

144 

144 

141 

1«) 

2.^1.964 

«),001 

„    30.000      

139 

148 

162 

158 

156 

150 

3.699.819 

30,001 

..    40.000      

63 

5Q 

55 

56 

56 

63 

8.197.001 

40,001 

„    50,000      

— 

40 

43 

40 

46 

41 

1.843.419 

and  upwards 

149 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60,001 

and  upwards 

Total 

~~ 

110 

110 

Ill 

109 

110 

9.884.691 

60,439 

70,829 

72,137 

74,128 

75.673 

77.186 

48.788,648 

9.  Area  Acquired  and  Disposed  of  for  Purposes  of  Closer  Settlement,  1901  to  1906. 

— Up  to  the  80th  June,  1906,  only  one  area  had  been  opened  for  settlement  under  the 
Closer  Settlement  Acts.  The  total  extent  of  this  area,  which  is  known  as  the  Myall 
Creek  Settlement  Purchase  Area  No.  1,  is  74,500  acres,  of  which  58,929  acres  were 
purchased  in  1904,  ^t  a  price  of  £2  lis.  6d.  per  acre,  the  remaining  20,571  acres  being 
unoccupied  Crown  lands,  while  the  whole  area  was  made  available  for  closer  settlement 
on  the  25th  April,  1905.  The  following  table  shews  the  manner  of  disposal  of  the  land 
comprised  in  this  area : — 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— MANNER  OF  DISPOSAL  OF  LANDS  ACQUIRED  FOR 
CLOSER  SETTLEMENT  UP  TO  THE  30TH  JUNE,  1906. 


Manner  of  Disposal. 


Set  apart  for— 


Areas. 


138  farms 

Travelling  stock  route. 
Travelling  stock  and  camp- 
ing reserve 
Water  reserve 
Township  ...  ...j 

Gravel  reserves    ... 
Public  School  reserves       ...I 
Roads  (by  deduction) 
Balance  (not  apportioned)...! 


Acres. 

66,689 

3,800 

1,620 

75 

111 

80 

8 

2,062 

65 


Total 


.'  74,500 

I 


Particulars  of  Lands  comprised  in  Farms. 
Values. 


Areas. 


Acquired 
Lands. 


Acres. 
53,623 


Crown 
Lands. 


Acres. 
13,166 


Total. 


Acres. 
66,689 


Acquired 
Lands. 


137,796 


63,623  ;  13,166 


Crown 
Lands. 

24.588 


Total. 


£ 
162,383 


66,689 


137,796     24,688 


162,388 


The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  disposal  of  Myall  Creek  farms  for  the 
years  ended  30th  June,  1905  and  1906,  respectively: — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— PARTICULARS  OF  CLOSER  SETTLEMENT   ALLOT- 
MENTS   GRANTED   UP  TO   THE   30TH   JUNE,   1906  AND  1906. 


Year. 

Particulars  of  Area  All 

otted  by  I 

kMtrd  to  Date. 

Total 

Number 

of 
Farms. 

Number 

Areas. 

Values. 

Amount 
received  in 
respect  of 
Settlement 
Purchases. 

of 
AppUca- 

Acquired 
Lands 

Crown 
Lands 

Total. 

Acquired 
Lands. 

Crown 
Lands. 

Total. 

66f236 
120,445 

tions 
received. 

1904-6 
1905-6 

Acres. 
16,936 
39,142 

Acres. 
1,633 
9,425 

Acres. 
18,568 
48,567 

52.620 
102,657 

£ 
3,615 

17,788 

2,817 
6,560 

49 
98 

60 
120 

In  addition  to  the  ahove  settlement  purchases  47  annual  leases  have  heen  granted 
on  the  Myall  Creek  area,  at  rentals  ranging  from  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 

10.  General  Summary  of  Lands  In  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.— The  following 
figures  give  the  general  condition  of  the  public  estate  in  New  South  Wales  on  the  30th 
June,  1906:— 


Area  alienated 

in  process  of  alienation 
under  lease — Eastern  Division 
„       Central  „ 

„       Western         „ 
occupation  license — Eastern  Division 
„  „         Central  „ 

„  „         Western         „ 

permissive  occupancy — Eastern  Division 
„  „  Central  „ 

„  „  Western         „ 

.\rea  of  leases  not  gazetted 

Total  area  occupied    ... 
Area  unoccupied 

Area  of  State 


Acres. 

32,486,086 

17,484,249 

13,652,191 

21,158,662 

69,468,352 

8,215,926 

5,709,596 

13,717,230 

41.767 

562,628 

694,479 

1,126,200 

174,207.366 
24,430,714 

198,638,080 
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§  3.  Victoria. 

1.  Settlement  In  Early  Days.— The  early  history  of  land  settlement  in  Victoria  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  New  South  Wales.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence,  during  which  period  it  was  known  as  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  the  alienation 
of  Grown  lands  was  regulated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mother  State,, to  which 
orders  reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the  month  of  September,  1386,  the  Port 
Phillip  district  was  proclaimed  open  to  settlement,  and  the  principle  of  the  sale  of 
unoccupied  land  by  auction  was  introduced.  In  the  year  1840  the  upset  price  of  country 
lands,  in  New  South  Wales  limited  to  twelve  shillings  per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to 
twenty  shillings  per  acre  in  the  Port  Phillip  district. 

2.  History  of  Land  Legislation.— The  Orders  in  Council  made  under  the  Imperial 
Acts  of  1843  and  1847,  referred  to  above,  remained  in  force  until  1860,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Victorian  Government,  which,  after  making  provision  for  special  reserves 
for  mineral  purposes,  etc.,  divided  all  Crown  lands  into  country  and  special  classes.  The 
former  were  available  after  survey  for  selection  in  allotments  of  from  forty  to  sixty  acres. 
Application  for  these  blocks  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £1  an  acre,  and  the 
successful  applicant  had  the  option  of  paying  for  half  the  allotment  in  cash,  or  taking  the 
whole  upon  the  same  conditions,  but  if  he  only  took  half  he  might  rent  the  other  half  for 
a  term  specified  in  the  proclamation  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  acre  per  annum,  with 
the  right  to  purchase  at  any  time  during  the  term.  Special  lands,  situated  near  towns, 
railways,  rivers,  etc.,  were  sold  quarterly  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre.  In 
1862  free  selection  before  survey  was  introduced  by  Duffy's  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
setting  apart  of  large  agricultural  areas,  within  which  land  could  be  selected  at  a  uniform 
price  of  £1  an  acre.  Alternative  conditions  were  imposed  to  the  effect  that  certain  im- 
provements should  be  effected,  or  that  part  of  the  land  should  be  placed  in  cultivation, 
and  modifications  were  introduced  as  to  the  mode  of  payment.  As  regards  pastoral 
lands,  license  fees  and  assessments  on  stock  were  abolished,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  rent  for  runs  according  to  their  value,  based  on  their  stock-carrying 
capacity. 

The  next  legislation  on  the  subject  of  land  settlement  was  in  1869,  in  which  year  a 
Land  Act  and  a  Pastoral  Act  were  passed,  consolidating  and  amending  all  previous  land 
legislation.  The  system  of  free  selection  before  survey,  as  applied  to  all  unoccupied 
Crown  lands,  was  retained,  but  the  selected  area  was  limited  to  320  acres,  and  was  at  the 
outset  to  be  held  tmder  license  for  a  term  of  three  years,  during  the  first  two  and  a-half 
years  of  which  the  selector  had  to  reside  on  the  land,  fence  it,  and  cultivate  a  certain 
proportion  of  it.  The  rent  was  fixed  at  two  shillings  an  acre  per  annum,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  license  the  selector  could,  if  all  conditions  had  been  complied  with, 
either  purchase  the  land  outri^t  at  the  rate  of  £1  an  acre,  or  he  might  obtain  a  further 
lease  for  seven  years,  with  the  right  to  purchase  the  land  at  any  time  during  the  term, 
all  money  paid  as  rent  being  credited  towards  the  purchase  price.  The  Pastoral  Act  of 
1869  provided  for  the  occupation  of  land  for  pastoral  purposes  under  two  systems,  either 
as  runs  under  license  or  lease  or  under  grazing  rights.  The  Laud  Act  of  1869  was 
amended  in  1878,  when  the  conditions  of  selection  were  greatly  restricted,  the  inmiediate 
effect  being  a  considerable  falling-off  in  the  areas  taken  up.  The  period  of  license  was 
increased  to  six  years,  and  the  selector  had  to  reside  on  his  land  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

3.  Lands  Acts  now  in  Force.— In  1888  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  known  as 
the  "Mallee  Scrub,**  comprising  about  eleven  million  acres,  was  separately  dealt  with  by 
the  Mallee  Pastoral  Leases  Act,  and  in  1884  the  whole  system  of  land  occupation  and 
alienation,  except  as  regards  mallee  lands,  was  altered.  This  measure,  as  well  as  the 
special  enactment  just  referred  to,  was  again  modified  by  the  Acts  of  1890,  1891,  1893, 
1896,  1898,  and  1900,  the  whole  being  consolidated  in  the  Land  Act  1901,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  81st  December  of  that  year,  which  has,  however,  been  mo 
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amending  Acts  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905.     The  subject  of  closer  settlement  was  dealt  with 
in  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1898,  amended  in  1904  and  1906. 

The  Land  Act  of  1839  is  inoperative  as  to  futuie  selections,  but  concessions  as  to 
payment  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  option  of  converting  their  present  leases  into  perpetual 
leases,  and  of  surrendering  part  of  and  obtaining  new  leases  on  better  terms  for  the 
balance  of  their  holdings,  have  been  granted  to  selectors  thereunder  by  the  recent 
legislation. 

4.  Administration  and  Classification  of  Lands.— For  the  purposes  of  land  adminis- 
tration the  State  is  divided  into  seventeen  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  Land 
Office  under  the  management  of  a  land  officer.  Intending  selectors  can  obtain  from 
these  officers  full  information  as  to  the  locality  and  description  of  lands  available  tor 
settlement.  The  whole  of  the  unalienated  lands  belonging  to  the  Grown  are  divided  into 
the  following  classes : — (1)  Good  agricultural  or  grazing  lands,  situated  chiefly  in  the 
central  southern  districts ;  (2)  lands  to  a  large  extent  suitable  for  grazing,  but  which  in 
parts  are  also  suitable  for  cultivation,  vineyards  and  orchards — land  of  this  class  is  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  State ;  (3)  grazing  lands,  which  are  situated  in  nearly  every 
county  ;  (4)  inferior  grazing  lands,  situated  chiefly  in  the  extreme  extern  and  western 
districts  of  the  State  ;  (5)  pastoral  lands  (large)  areas  ;  (6)  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  ;  (7) 
lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  including  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands) ;  (8) 
auriferous  lands  ;  (9)  State  forest  reserves  ;  (10)  timbar  reserves ;  and  (11)  water  reserves. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Land  Acts  for  the  reclassification  of  lands,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered that  any  land  in  either  of  the  first  five  classes  is  too  highly  classed,  or  if  any  land 
in  the  second  to  the  fifth  classes  is  not  classed  high  enough.  For  this  purpose,  Land 
Classification  Boards,  each  consisting  of  three  members,  who  are  officers  of  the  Lands 
Department,  or  other  competent  persons,  are  constituted.  The  classification  of  any  land 
cannot,  however,  be  altered  after  an  application  to  select  the  same  has  been  granted. 

The  Amendment  Act  of  1903  introduced  amendments  as  regards  the  classification  of 
unalienated  Crown  lands.  The  Act  of  1901  altered  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  im- 
provements in  the  case  of  agricultural  and  grazing  allotments,  and  makes  certain  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  the  pDwers  of  perpatual  leases  of  mallee  lands.  The  Act  of  1905 
deals  principally  with  the  conditions  upon  which  bee  range  areas  may  be  declared  and 
bee  farm  site  licenses  granted. 

5.  Modes  of  Tenure. — Land  may  be  acquired  by  various  methods,  and  under  varioos 
tenures,  according  to  the  class  of  the  land,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  utilised. 
The  following  are  the  chief  modes  of  tenure  of  lands  for  other  than  mallee  lands, 
which  are  considered  separately  hereinafter : —  (i.)  pastoral  leases ;  (ii.)  grazing  area 
leases ;  (iii.)  agricultural  allotments ;  (iv.)  grazing  allotments ;  (v.)  perpetual  loaooo ; 
(vi.)  leases  of  auriferous  lands  ;  (vii.)  sales  by  auction  ;  (viii.)  leases  of  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands ;  (ix.)  State  forests,  timber  and  water  reserves  licenses  ;  (x.)  leases  and 
licenses  for  other  than  pastoral  or  agricultural  purposes.  Land  may  also  be  acquired  for 
the  purposes  of  village  communities,  homestead  associations,  labour  colonies,  oloeer 
settlement,  and  small  improved  holdings. 

(i.)  Pastoral  Leases.  Large  areas  of  pastoral  lands,  chiefly  in  the  north-eastern 
districts,  are  available  for  occupation,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  areas  is 
difficult  of  access,  being  in  mountainous  districts,  where  cultivation  is  impossible  and 
grazing  impracticable,  except  during  the  sunmier  months.  Pastoral  lejtses  are  granted 
to  the  person  first  making  application  after  it  has  been  notified  that  the  land  is  available. 
The  area  which  can  be  leased  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  1920  acres  to  a  maximum  of 
40,000  acres,  and  the  term  of  such  lease  must  expire  not  later  than  the  29th  December, 
1909.  The  annual  rent  reserved  is  computed  according  to  the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
land,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  head  of  sheep,  and  five  shillings  per  head  of  cattle, 
and  the  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance  every  six  months.  The  written  consent  of  the 
Board  must  be  obtained  before  the  lessee  can  assign,  sublet,  or  divide  his  land,  and 
before  he  can  use  growing  timber  for  other  purposes  than  for  erecting  fences  and  build- 
ings on  the  land.    The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin,  keep  down  the>  growth jof  all 
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noxioas  weeds,  and  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair.  He  is  also  required  to  erect 
swing  gates  in  places  where  there  is  a  fence  across  any  track  required  by  any  other 
pastoral  lessee,  or  by  the  public.  The  right  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  to  take  at  any  time 
any  portion  of  the  area,  which  may  be  required  for  railways  or  other  public  purposes, 
and  to  issue  licenses  to  enter  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  timber,  coal,  stone, 
etc.  The  Grown  also  has  a  right  to  resume  possession,  after  having  given  two  years' 
notice  in  writing,  of  any  land  demised  by  a  pastoral  lease,  upon  pa3rm6nt  to  the  lessee  for 
his  interest  in  such  lease,  together  with  the  value  of  houses,  fences,  wells,  reservoirs, 
tanks,  dams,  and  all  permanent  improvements,  constructed  by  the  lessee  prior  to  such 
notice,  and  during  the  currency  of  his  lease.  A  lessee  of  pastoral  land,  upon  compliance 
with  all  conditions,  may  select  and  obtain  the  freehold  of  a  homestead  out  of  his  lease- 
hold up  to  300,  820,  640,  or  960  acres  of  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth-class  land  respec- 
tively. An  outgoing  lessee  is  entitled  to  payment  from  an  incoming  tenant  for  all  fences, 
wells,  reservoirs,  tanks  and  dams  constructed  during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  but  the 
sum  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  improvements  must  in  no  case  exceed  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  an  acre  of  the  land  leased. 

(ii.)  Qrazing  Area  Lease*.  Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  may  be  leased  in 
"grazing  areas"  by  any  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  for  any  term  of  years  expiring 
not  later  than  the  29th  December,  1920.  The  area  leased  must  not  exceed  200,  640, 
1280,  or  1920  acres  of  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth-class  land  respectively,  but  may 
comprise  two  or  more  grazing  areas,  provided  that  the  total  acreage  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  in  each  class.  An  incoming  tenant  must  pay  for  all  improvements  calculated  to 
increase  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  area,  but  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  respect  of 
such  improvements  is  limited  to  ten  shillings,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  five 
shillings,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  for  each  of  the  four  classes  respectively. 
The  annual  rent  is  threepence  an  acre  for  first-class,  twopence  an  acre  for  second,  one 
penny  an  acre  for  third,  and  one  halfpenny  an  acre  for  fourth-class  land.  The  lessee  must 
fence  the  land  within  three  years,  or  he  may,  if  he  prove  to  the  Board  that  such  fence  is 
impracticable,  or  is  not  required,  expend  on  permanent  improvements  a  sum  equal  to 
the  cost  of  fencing.  The  rent  must  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  conditions 
as  to  assignment  of  lease,  the  use  of  growing  timber,  and  the  reservation  of  Grown  and 
other  rights,  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  pastoral  leases.  The  lessee  may,  if  the 
grazing  area  consist  of  first-class  land,  select  thereout  not  more  than  200  acres  as  an 
"agricultural  allotment;"  if  of  second-class  land,  an  "agricultural  allotment"  of  320 
acres;  if  of  third-class  land,  a  "grazing  allotment"  of  640  acres;  and  if  of  fourth-class 
land,  a  "grazing  allotment"  of  960  acres.  Any  lessee  of  a  grazing  area  on  which  no 
arrears  of  rent  are  due,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  and 
covenants  of  his  lease,  may  surrender  any  part  of  such  area  in  order  that  a  new  grazing 
area  lease  of  the  surrendered  part  may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  child,  if  qualified  to 
become  a  lessee  thereof,  without  such  land  being  previously  made  generally  available  to 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  up  as  a  grazing  area. 

(iii.)  Agricultural  Allotments,  Any  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  desirous  of 
selecting  and  obtaining  the  freehold  of  the  land,  may  do  so  either  by  taking  out  a  grazing 
area  lease  and  selecting  thereout,  as  above  described,  or  by  obtaining  directly  an  agri- 
cultural allotment  of  first  or  second-class  lands  or  a  grazing  allotment  of  third  or  fourth- 
class  lands. 

(a)  licenses  to  occupy  an  agricultural  allotment  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  200 
acres  of  first-class  land  or  320  acres  of  second-class  land  are  issued  to  any 
person  over  the  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  already  made  a  selection  under 
the  Land  Acts,  or  has  not  taken  up  a  pre-emptive  right  to  the  extent  of  the 
maximum  number  of  acres  in  the  first  or  second  class  (as  the  case  may  be), 
or  who  is  not  in  respect  of  the  license  applied  for  an  agent,  servant,  or 
trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  has  not,  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation, entered  into  any  agreement  to  permit  any  other  person  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  otherwise  the  allotment  in  respect  of  which  such  application 
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is  made.  The  license  is  granted  for  six  years  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  an  acre 
per  annum  in  the  case  of  first-class  land,  and  ninepenoe  an  acre  per  annum 
in  the  case  of  second-class  land,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The 
licensee  may  not  transfer,  assign  or  sublet ;  he  must  destroy  vermin  on 
the  land,  and  must  within  six  years  from  the  issue  of  his  license  enclose 
the  land  with  a  fence,  or  he  rj^jt  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that  such  a  fence  is  impracticable  or  is  not  required,  expend  in  per- 
manent improvements  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  fencing.  The 
licensee  must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  the  issue  of 
the  license,  and  must  occupy  the  allotment  thenceforward  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  license.  Any  licensee  may  during  each  year,  however, 
absent  himself  from  his  allotment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  by  regis- 
tering with  the  district  land  officer  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  so  absent 
himself ;  and  if  his  home  is  situated  upon  the  allotment  the  Board  may 
consent  for  a  specified  period  to  substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  by 
a  child  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  licensee,  provided  that  he  or  she  is  dependent  upon 
him  for  support.  During  the  currency  of  the  license  the  Grown  reserves 
the  right  to  resume  possession  of  any  of  the  land  required  for  reserves  or 
for  public  or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  repayment  to  the  licensee  of  all 
moneys  paid  by  him  as  rent  to  the  Crown,  and  of  a  reasonable  sum  as  com- 
pensation for  such  resumption.  Substantial  and  permanent  improvements 
must  be  made  to  the  value  of  £1  for  every  acre  if  of  first-class  land,  or  of 
the  value  of  fifteen  shillings  for  every  acre  if  of  second-class  land,  during  the 
following  periods  and  on  the  following  basis : — If  the  land  be  first-class 
land,  to  the  value  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for  each  acre  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  licence,  another  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  before  the  end  of  the  third  year,  another  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the 
balance  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year ;  if  the  land  be  second-class,  to  the 
value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  of  the  same  periods  as  in  the 
case  of  first-class  land.  Upon  satisfying  the  Board  that  all  conditions  of  the 
license  have  been  fulfilled,  the  licensee  is  entitled  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  license  to  obtain  a 
grant  upon  payment  of  fourteen  shillings  an  acre  if  first-class  land  or  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre  if  second-class  land ;  or  otherwise  he  may 
obtain  a  lease  of  the  allotment  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  at  a  rental 
of  one  shilling  an  acre  if  first-class  land  or  ninepence  an  acre  if  second- 
class  land.  The  lessee  is  entitled  upon  payment  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
the  last  instalment  due  on  account  of  the  rent  reserved,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease  by  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the  entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  to  obtain  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  lands  leased. 

(6)  Non-residential  licenses  for  a  period  of  six  years  are  issued  to  persons  similarly 
qualified,  on  conditions  identical  with  the  above,  with  the  exception  that 
the  improvements  which  must  be  effected,  are  to  the  value  of  six  shillings 
'  and  eightpence  an  acre  for  each  year  of  the  license  in  the  case  of  first-class 
land,  and  five  shillings  an  acre  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  license 
in  respect  of  second-class  land.  During  any  one  year  non-residential  licenses 
may  not  be  issued  for  more  than  SO.CXX)  acres. 

(c)  Residential  licenses  are  also  grants,  subject  to  the  same  covenants  and  con- 
ditions as  stated  above  with  respect  to  residential  licenses,  but  varied  with 
regard  to  the  term  and  to  the  amount  of  the  fee  and  rent  reserved,  as  follows : 
— The  fee  for  occupation  to  be  sixpence  or  fourpence  halfpenny  an  acre  per 
annum  in  the  case  respectively  of  first  or  second-class  land,  the  term  of  a  lease 
to  be  thirty-four  years'  annual  rent  of  the  same  amounts,  for  the  respective 
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olaaseB  of  land.  Any  person  entitled  to  apply  to  seleot  land  as  an  agricultural 
allotment ,  may  apply  to  select  such  allotment  under  perpetual  lease  (see  below) . 
Any  person  may  become  the  licensee  of  more  than  one  agricultural  or  grasing 
allotment,  provided  the  total  acreage  does  not  exceed  the  limit  for  its  class 
of  land,  but  no  selector  may  pick  out  the  best  or  any  part  of  an  allotment, 
leaving  the  balance  unselected,  and  afterwards  apply  for  an  agricultural 
allotment  elsewhere. 

(iv.)  Qranng  A  lloiments.  Either  residential  or  non-residential  licenses  for  grazing 
allotments  are  issued  to  persons  qualified  similarly  to  those  entitled  to  take  up 
agricultural  allotments.  The  area  of  a  grazing  allotment  must  not  exceed  640  acres  of 
third-class,  or  960  acres  of  fourth-class  land ;  the  period  of  license  is  six  years  at  an  annual 
occupation  fee  of  sixpence  or  fourpence  an  acre  in  the  case  of  third  or  fourth-class  land 
respectively.  In  case  of  a  residential  license,  the  licensee  must  enter  into  occupation 
within  six  months  after  its  issue,  and  must  occupy  the  allotment  thenceforward  during  its 
continuance.  Temporary  absence  from  occupation  and  substituted  occupation  are 
allowed  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural  allotments.  A  licensee  of  a 
grazing  allotment  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  must  destroy  vermin,  and  within 
six  years  from  the  date  of  issue  of  his  license  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence,  or  if 
not  required  or  impracticable,  expend  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  fencing  in  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  Crown  reserves  the  right  to  resimie  possession  of  the  whole  or 
of  any  part  of  the  land,  during  the  corrency  of  the  license,  that  may  be  required  for 
public  or  for  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  any  moneys  paid  by  the 
licensee  to  the  Crown  and  of  a  reasonable  sum  as  compensation.  Permanent  improve- 
ments must,  in  respect  of  residential  licenses,  be  efiected  to  the  value  of  ten  shillings  an 
acre  on  third  or  five  shillings  an  acre  on  fourth-class  lands.  In  respect  of  non-residential 
licenses,  improvements  must  be  effected  during  the  following  periods  and  on  the  following 
basis : — ^If  the  land  be  third-class,  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  for  every  acre  before  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  the  balance  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year ;  and  if  the  land 
be  fourth-class,  to  the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre  for  each  of  the  same 
periods  as  in  the  case  of  third-class  land.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with  the  licensee 
is  entitled,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  license,  to  obtain  a  grant  in  fee  upon  payment  of  seven  shillings  an  acre  if  third-class 
land,  or  three  shillings  and  sixpence  if  fourth-class  land ;  or  otherwise  he  may  obtain  a 
lease  of  the  allotment  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  at  a  rental  of  sixpence  an  acre  per 
annum  if  third-class  land,  or  of  half  that  amount  if  fourth-class  land.  Residential 
licenses  for  grazing  allotments  are  also  granted  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
covenants  stated  above  with  respect  to  residential  grazing  allotments,  but  varied  with 
regard  to  the  term,  and  the  annual  fee  and  rent  reserved,  as  follows : — The  fee  for  occu- 
pation is  threepence,  or  three  halfpence  an  acre  in  the  case  of  third  and  fourth-class 
lands  respectively ;  and  where  a  lease  is  obtained  such  lease  is  for  a  term  of  thirty-four 
years  at  a  yearly  rental  of  threepence,  or  three  halfpence  for  third  or  fourth-class 
lands  respectively.  Any  person  entitled  to  select  a  grazing  allotment,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  grazing  allotment  license  for  his  selection,  may  apply  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  allot- 
ment in  lieu  thereof. 

(v.)  Perpetual  Leases.  Perpetual  leases  of  any  Crown  lands  available  as  agricultural 
or  grazing  aUotments,  over  swamp  and  reclaimed  lands,  and  over  mallee  lands  available 
as  agricultural  allotments,  may  be  granted — (a)  to  holders  of  grazing  areas,  who  are 
entitled  to  select  thereout  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment ;  (6)  to  holders  of  licenses 
or  leases  to  occupy  allotments  on  swamp  or  reclaimed  land ;  (c)  to  holders  of  mallee 
allotments,  who  are  entitled  to  select  thereout  an  agricultural  allotment;  or,  (d)  to 
village  settlers  under  a  lease  or  license  of  any  land  which  is  swamp  or  reclaimed  land, 
who  may  desire  to  surrender  the  same  and  obtain  a  perpetual  lease  in  lieu  thereof.  No 
person  may  hold  under  perpetual  lease  directly,  or  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  more  than 
600  acres  of  first-class,  960  acres  of  second,  1920  acres  of  third,  or  2880  acres  of  fourth- 
class  land  outside  the  mallee  district.     The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin  within  two 

years,  and  must  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease  enclose  his/land  withj 
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»  lenoe  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  or,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  the 
erection  of  such  fence  is  impracticable  or  not  necessary,  may  expend  on  permanent 
improvements  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  fencing.  The  lessee  must  reside  on  the  land, 
or  within  five  miles  thereof,  for  at  least  six  months  during  the  first  year  of  his  term,  and 
for  at  least  eight  months  during  each  of  the  following  four  years ;  but  this  covenant  as  to 
residence  does  not  operate  in  the  event  of  the  cultivation  by  the  lessee  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  his  allotment  within  the  first  two  years  of  his 'lease,  and  at  least  one-half 
thereof  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Permanent  improvements  must  be  made  to 
the  value  of  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre 
for  second-class  land,  five  shillings  an  acre  for  third-class  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  an  acre  for  fourth-class  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  further 
improvements  to  the  same  values  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  lease.  The 
lessee  may  not  transfer,  assign,  mortgage,  sublet,  or  part  with  the  possession  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  allotment  witMn  the  first  six  years  of  his  lease,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  if  no  rent  be  owing  and  all  conditions  have  boen  fulfilled,  the  lessee  may. 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Board,  transfer,  mortgage,  sublet,  or  part  with  the  land. 
The  Grown  reserves  the  right  to  resume  any  part  of  the  lands  demised,  required  for 
public  or  mining  purposes,  on  payment  to  the  lessee  of  the  cost  of  moving  and  re-erecting 
his  improvements  and  the  loss  sustained  in  relinquishing  improvements  not  removable. 

The  rent  payable  by  every  perpetual  lessee,  other  than  a  lessee  of  mallee  or  swamp 
or  reclaimed  lands,  from  the  d&t^  of  issue  of  his  lease  until  the  39th,  December.  1909,  is 
4  per  cent,  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land,  which  is  deemed  to  be  twenty  shillings 
an  acre  for  first-class,  fifteen  shillings  an  acre  for  second-class,  ten  shillings  an  acre  for 
third-class,  and  five  shillings  an  acre  for  fourth-class  land.  For  every  successive  period 
of  ten  years  the  unimproved  value  will  be  fixed  by  the  B>ard,  and  the  rent  will  be  1^  per 
cent,  of  such  value.  The  rent  must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance.  Any  lessee  whose  rent 
is  not  in  arrear  may  surrender  his  lease  by  making  written  application  to  the  Board 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  29th  December, 
1909,  or  within  six  months  after  any  successive  period  of  ten  years,  and  if  the  Board  is 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  holds  the  allotment  bonA-fide  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  he 
may  obtain  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  license  (residential  or  non-residential). 
The  value  of  all  permanent  improvements  will  be  credited  to  the  licensee. 

(vi.)  Leases  of  Auriferous  Lands,  The  "auriferous  lands**  are  -distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Annual  licenses  are  issued  for  areas  not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
entitling  the  holders  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  within  the  area  upon  payment  of  a  license  fee 
of  five  shillings  for  areas  of  three  acres  or  under,  ten  shillings  for  areas  from  three  to  ten 
acres,  and  one  shilling  per  acre  for  areas  over  ten  acres.  The  licensee  has  the  right  to 
use  the  surface  of  the  land  only ;  he  must  either  reside  on  or  fence  the  land  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  license,  and  cultivate  one-fifth  of  the  area,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  any  portion  occupied  by  buildings;  he  cannot  assign  or  sublet 
without  permission.  Notices  must  be  posted  on  thj  land  indicating  that  it  is  auriferous, 
and  miners  have  free  access  to  any  part  of  the  land  without  making  compensation  to  the 
licensee  for  surface  or  other  drainage.  If  the  land  has  been  improved  to  the  value  of  £1 
an  acre,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  occupation  is  bond-fide^  the  lioensee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  surrender  his  annual  license  and  obtain 
in  lieu  thereof  a  license  for  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment. 

Holders  of  miners'  rights  under  the  Mines  Acts  1890  and  1897  are  entitled  to  occupy, 
for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  business,  a  maximum  area  of  one  acre,  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  £5  per  annum.     A  habitable  dwelling  must  be  erected  within  four  months. 

Annual  licenses  to  occupy  for  grazing  purposes  the  surface  of  any  auriferous  lands, 
or  of  any  waste  lands  of  the  Grown  not  required  for  other  purposes,  are  issued  up  to  a 
maximum  of  1000  acres.  The  annual  rent  is  fixed  by  appraisement  of  the  land.  The 
licensee  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  enclose  the  whole  or 
any  specified  part  of  the  holding  with  a  fence,  which  may  be  removed  by  him  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  his  license,  and  which  must  be  removed  by  him  when  so  ordered 
by  the  Board.     Persons  holding  miners*  rights  and  business  licenses  have  free  access  to 
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snoh  areas;  the  lioensee  is  forbidden  to  ringbark  the  timber  on  the  land,  and  he  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20  if  he  omits  to  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  comer  posts  of 
the  fence  (if  any)  enolosin|<  the  land  such  distinguishing  mark  as  may  be  directed. 
Worked-out  auriferous  lands  may  be  proclaimed  and  lioensed  for  occupation  for  a  period 
of  not  exceeding  seven  years  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  a  rent  of  not 
less  than  one  shilling  an  acre  per  annum.  . 

(vii.)  Sales  by  Auction.  The  lands  comprised  within  the  areas  described  in  a 
schedule  attached  to  the  Land  Act  1901  may  be  sold  by  auction  in  fee  simple,  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  acres  in  any  one  year,  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre,  or  at  a  higher  price  if 
so  determined  by  proclamation.  Before  any  country  lands  can  be  sold  a  schedule 
thereof  must  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  purchaser  must  pay  the 
surrey  charge  at  the  time  of  sale,  together  with  a  deposit  of  12}  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
price;  the  residue  is  payable  iif  forty  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  feiilure  of  the  payment  of  any  instalment  with 
interest,  the  deposit  and  any  instalments  already  paid  are  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  the 
contract  becomes  void.  Isolated  portions  of  Grown  lands  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  or  any 
portion  not  exceeding  three  acres  i^uired  as  a  site  for  a  church  or  for  any  charitable  pur- 
pose, may  ako  be  sold  by  auction.  There  are  stringent  provisions  and  penalties  against 
illegal  agreements  to  prevent  fair  competition  at  auction  sales. 

(viii.)  Leases  of  Swamp  or  Jieclaimed  Lands.  Swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  comprise 
the  areas  known  as  the  Gondah,  Koo-wee-rup,  Moe,  Panyabyr,  and  Mokoan  swamps,  and 
such  other  areas  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  drained  or  reclaimed,  and  proclaimed  as 
swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  in  the  Qovemment  Oazette.  The  Govemor-in-Gounoil  is 
empowered  to  cause  any  swamp  lands^to  be  drained  and  reclaimed  by  prison  or  other 
labour,  and  the  Board  and  other  persons  authorised  by  them  may  enter  upon  any  lands 
whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  taking  levels,  and  may  also  appro- 
priate such  parts  of  any  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  any  canals  or 
dhiinage  works,  provided  that  full  satisfaction  be  made  under  the  Lands  Gompensation 
Act  1890  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  lands  for  all  damage  sustained  through  the 
exercise  of  such  powers. 

These  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  are  divided  into  allotments  not  exceeding  160  acres, 
and  the  value  of  each  allotment  is  provisionally  determined  by  a  Land  Glassification 
Board ;  an  allotment  may  be  leased  either  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  under  a  per- 
petual lease,  or  under  a  conditional  purchase  lease,  or  may  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 
Every  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  every  perpetual  lease,  every  conditional  purchase  lease, 
and  every  contract  for  sale  for  an  allotment  of  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands,  must  inter  alia 
contain  (a)  a  condition  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  will  keep  open  all  canals,  ditches  and 
drainage  works  on  the  laud  and  adjacent  to  the  land ;  and  also  (6)  a  condition  that  the 
lessee  or  purchaser  will  make  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  to  the  extent  of  ten 
shillings  an  acre  in  each  of  the  three  first  years,  unless  the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that 
such  expenditure  would  not  be  advantageous  or  profitable,  in  which  case  the  condition 
may  be  omitted  or  modified.  The  rent  payable  by  the  perpetual  lessee  of  any  swamper 
reclaimed  land,  for  the  period  ending  on  the  29th  December,  1909  (see  above  Perpetual 
Leases),  is  at  the  rate  of  four  per  pent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  .the  land,  as  fixed  by 
the  surrendered  license  or  lease.  In  the  event  of  a  conditional  purchase  lease  being 
granted,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  that  fixed  by  the  surrendered  license  or  lease,  and 
may  be  divided  into  equal  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
years. 

(ix.)  State  Forests,  Timber  and  Water  Reserves  Licenses.  Grazing  licenses  or 
lioenses  to  cut  timber  are  issued  for  lands  situated  within  State  forests  and  timber 
reserves,  and  residence  licenses  also  are  issued  for  State  forest  lands,  on  payment  of  an 
Minimi  license  fee,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  from  time  to  time  fixed  by 
the  Govemor-in-Gouncil.  Where  any  person  has  occupied  any  portion  of  forest  lands  as 
his  home  or  the  home  of  his  family  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  has  effected  thereon 
improvements  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  £2  an  acre,  he  may,  provided  that  there  are 
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no  mining  or  other  valid  objections,  obtain  a  grant  of  such  land  by  purohase  at  a  price 
determined  by  appraisement.  Every  alienation  or  conveyance  of  lands  comprised  within 
water  reserves  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

(x.)  Leases  and  Licenses  for  other  than  Pastoral  or  Agricultural  Purposes.  Leases 
are  granted  of  any  Crown  lands  not  exceeding  (except  in  the  case  of  leases  for  guano  or 
other  manure)  three  acres,  for  a  term  of  not 'more  than  twenty-one  years,  and  at  an 
annual  rent  of  not  less  than  £5.  These  leases  are  granted  for  various  purposes,  such  as — 
For  obtaining  guano,  stone  or  earth  ;  for  sites  of  inns,  stores,  bridges,  ferries,  factories, 
quays,  or  landing  places ;  for  the  working  of  mineral  springs,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  If  the  lessee  fail  to  use  the  land  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  leased  it, 
the  lease  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time.  Leases  are  also  granted  to  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  construct  canals,  docks,  roads  or  tramways.  Annual  licenses  are  issued  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  leases  are  granted  as  above,  and  if 'the  licensee  has  been  in  posses- 
sion for  five  years  and  has  constructed  improvements  on  the*  land,  he  may  purchase  the 
allotment  at  an  appraised  price,  provided  that  there  are  no  objections  to  the  alienation  of 
the  land  on  the  ground  of  being  auriferous  or  other  reasons  of  a  public  nature. 

Any  unalienated  Grown  lands  may  be  proclaimed  as  available  for  being  licensed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  for  bee  range  areas.  Annual  licenses  are  granted  of  areas,  to 
be  used  as  bee  range  areas,  at  a  rent  of  not  less  than  one  half-penny  for  every  acre  within 
one  mile  of  the  site  of  the  apiary  as  specified  in  the  license.  Any  applicant  may  also 
obtain  a  license  for  the  purpose  of  a  bee  farm  not  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent  upon  any 
Grown  lands  or  upon  any  lands  held  under  a  pastoral  or  grazing  lease  or  imder  an  annual 
grazing  license.  No  person  may  hold  more  than  three  bee-farm  licenses,  and  no  holder 
of  a  grazing  area  or  pastoral  lease  or  of  a  grazing  license  may  keep  more  than  ten  hives  of 
bees  on  his  holding,  unless  he  is  also  the  holder  c4  a  bee-farm  license.  The  annual  fee 
for  such  license  is  fixed  by  the  Minister. 

6.  Mai  lee  Lands. — The  territory  known  generally  as  the  *'  Mallee*' — so  named  from 
the  scrub  with  which  the  coimtry,  in  its  virgin  state,  was  covered — comprises  an  area  of 
about  11,000,000  acres  in  the  north-western  district  of  the  State,  and  of  this  area  more 
than  half  is  unalienated  and  available  for  occupation.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  light 
chocolate  and  sandy  loam  character,  covered  with  scrub,  interspersed  with  plains  lightly 
timbered  with  box,  she-oak  and  pines.  The  scrub  can  be  cleared  at  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture, and  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  and  of  successful  systems  of  irrigation,  should 
bring  large  districts  in  this  country  into  prominence  as  a  field  for  agricultural  enterprise. 

(i.)  Administration  and  Modes  of  Tenure.  Land  in  the  mallee  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  classification  the  Mallee  Classification  Boards  are  consti- 
tuted. Until  the  year  1901,  when  the  present  Land  Act  was  passed,  mallee  lands  could 
be  alienated  under  lease  either  as  *'  Mallee  Blocks*'  or  *'  Mallee  Allotments.^  The  former 
were  of  various  sizes  ;  the  term  was  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  the  rent  was  com- 
puted according  to  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  The  Grown  retained  the  right 
of  resuming  the  land  after  giving  notice,  compensation  for  improvements  effected  being 
gi^en  upon  assessment.  *'  Mallee  Allotments"  could  be  leased  up  to  a  maximum  area  of 
20,000  acres.  The  rent  was  fixed  at  one  penny  per  acre  per  anniun,  and  conditions  either 
as  to  residence  or  as  to  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  allotment  were  im- 
posed. It  is  now  provided  that  all  mallee  lands  after  forfeiture  or  resumption,  or  on  the 
expiration  of  any  lease  of  a  mallee  block  or  a  mallee  allotment,  shall  be  available  for 
selection  and  shall  not  be  again  leased  as  a  mallee  block  or  allotment.  Lands  in  the 
mallee  country  may  be  acquired  either  by  agricultural  licenses,  or  by  perpetual  lease. 

(ii.)  Agricultural  Licenses.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  select 
640  acres  of  first-class,  1000  acres  of  second-class,  1280  acres  of  third-class,  or  1600  acres 
of  fourth-class  land  out  of  any  area  available  for  selection,  either  under  a  residential  or 
non-residential  license.  Selections  must  form  one  continuous  area  separated  only  by 
roads.  The  purchase  price  of  land  made  available  for  selection  is  fixed  at  £1  an  acre  for 
first-class,  fifteen  shillings  an  acre  for  second-class,  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  third-class, 
and  five  shillings  an  acre  lor  fourth-class  land. 
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In  the  case  of  reeidential  lioonses  the  selector  may  pay  the  purchase  money  either 
ia)  under  a  license  for  six  years  at  a  fee  of  one  RhiDing  an  acre  per  annum,  and  thereafter 
under  a  lease  at  a  rent  of  one  shilling  an  acre  per  annum  for  fourteen  years,  or  (6)  under 
a  license  for  six  years  at  a  fee  of  sixpence  an  acre  per  annum,  and  thereafter  under  a 
lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  sixpence  an  acre  for  thirty- four  years ;  the  improvements  at 
the  expiration  of  the  license  must  be  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  £1  an  acre.  For  second, 
third,  or  fourth-class  land  the  amounts  which  must  be  paid  are  three-fourths,  one-half, 
and  one-quarter  of  the  above  rates  respectively,  and  improvements  must  be  effected  to  the 
value  of  fifteen  shillings,  ten  shillings,  or  five  shillings  an  acre  in  each  class  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  non-residential  licenses  the  amount  of  the  license  is  one  shilling,  nine- 
pence,  sixpence,  or  threepence  an  acre  per  annum,  according  to  whether  the  land  is  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class  respectively.  The  term  of  the  license  is  for  six 
years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  this  period,  if  all  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
the  selector  may  obtain  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  one  shilling, 
ninepence,  sixpence,  or  threepence  an  acre,  according  to  the  class  of  the  land.  Perma- 
nent improvements  must  be  effected  in  respect  of  each  acre  to  the  value  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  in  each  year  of  the  first  six  years  for  first-dass  land,  and  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  or  one  shilling  and  eightpence  in  each  year 
of  the  first  three  years,  for  second,  third,  or  fourth-class  land  respectively. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  license,  or  on  obtaining  a  lease,  if  all  conditions  have  been 
complied  with,  the  selector  is  entitled  to  a  grant  upon  payment  of  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the  entire  sum  of  £1,  fifteen  shillings,  ten  shillings, 
or  five  shillings,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  each  acre  of  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth-class 
land  respectively. 

(iii.)  Perpetual  Leases.  Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  land  are  granted  to  all  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  hold  agricultural  licenses,  and  the  maximum  area  in  each  class 
respectively  which  may  be  held  under  such  a  lease  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  license.  The  rent  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  1st  December,  1903, 
and  for  every  successive  period  of  ten  years,  is  determined  by  the  Board  at  ij  per  cent. 
on  the  estimated  unimproved  value  of  the  land,  and  is  payable  annually  in  advance. 
The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin  within  two  years,  fence  the  land  within  six  years, 
take  up  his  residence  on  the  land  within  six  months  after  the  grant  of  the  lease,  and 
continue  to  reside  on  the  land  or  within  five  miles  thereof  for  at  least  six  months  during 
the  first  year  of  his  lease,  and  for  at  least  eight  months  during  each  of  the  four  following 
years.  If,  however,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  allotment  be  cultivated  within  the  first 
four  years,  and  at  least  one-half  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  condition  as  to 
residence  will  not  be  enforced.  The  lessee  must  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or 
gum  trees,  and  must  protect  all  belts  or  clumps  of  such  trees  from  fire.  The  Grown 
reserves  the  right  to  resume  at  any  time  any  part  of  the  land  leased  for  public  or  mining 
purposes,  subject  to  payment  to  the  leasee  of  the  actual  cost  of  removing  his  improvements 
or  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  relinquishing  improvements  not 
removable.  Any  lessee  of  a  perpetual  lease,  whose  rent  is  not  in  arrear,  may  surrender 
his  lease  by  making  written  application  to  the  Board  within  six  months  after  the  29th 
December,  1919,  or  within  six  months  after  any  successive  period  of  ten  years,  and  if  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  holds  the  allotment  bond  fide  for  his  sole  use  and 
benefit,  he  may  obtain  an  agricultural  license,  either  residential  or  non-residential. 

(iv.)  Vennm  Districts.  Any  land  in  the  mallee  country  or  border  may  be  proclaimed 
as  a  *' vermin  district,*'  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  extinction  of  the  vermin 
local  committees  of  five  persons  are  constituted,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
owners  and  lessees  of  the  lands  within  the  district.  This  committee  is  empowered  to  levy 
an  ftTinnft.!  rate,  assessed  in  respect  of  each  square  mile  of  land  or  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  sheep  or  cattle  depastured  thereon,  and  are  also  entitled  to  levy  an  annual  rate  called 
the  **  fence  rate,**  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  repairing  vermin-proof  fences.  The  local 
committee  may  serve  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  lands  within  the  district  with  a 
notice  calling  upon  him  to  destroy  all  vermin  upon  his  land,  and  upon  failure  to  comply 
with  this  notice  the  committee  may  take  steps  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  vermin. 
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7.  Village  Comninilitles. — Any  unalienated  Grown  lands,  providad  thej  are  not 
aoriferous  or  are  not  permanently  reserved  for  any  purpose,  may  be  proclaimed  and 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  village  communities.  Such  lands  are  surveyed  into 
allotments  of  from  one  to  twenty  acres,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
situation  of  the  land,  and  the  price  of  each  allotment  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  shilUngs 
an  acre.  Permits  to  occupy  these  allotments  are  granted  to  approved  persons  for  periods 
not  exceeding  three  years,  at  a  nominal  rent  fixed  by  the  Board.  An  applicant  must  not 
be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nor  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple  of  two  acres  or  over, 
nor  the  lessee  of  a  pastoral  allotment,  grazing  area,  or  homestead  section,  nor  the  holder 
of  an  agricultural  allotment  license.  Any  permissive  occupant  of  an  allotment  can  obtain 
monetary  assistance  not  exceeding  £50  from  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings  and  improvements.  Such  loan  is  repayable  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  permit  was  granted  a  lease  may  be  obtained,, 
provided  that  the  conditions  of  oocupanoy  have  been  fulfilled.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
advance  the  annual  rent  reserved,  in  forty  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  and  must  also 
pay  within  five  years  the  cost  of  survey  in  ten  equal  half-yearly  instalments  in  advance. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  lease  he  must  bring  into  cultivation  not  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  land  demised ;  within  four  years  he  must  bring  into  cultivation  not  less^ 
than  one-fifth,  and  within  six  years  ha  must  erect  permanent  improvements  to  the  value 
of  £1  for  each  acre.  The  lessee  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  or  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  the  land  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Board ;  he  must  reside  on  the 
land  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,  dairy-farming,  or  other  like  purpose. 
The  Grown  reserves  the  right  to  resume  any  of  the  land  for  public  or  mining  purposes  on 
return  of  the  amount  of  rent  paid  and  on  payment  for  permanent  improvements.  Any 
person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  under  permit  or  lease  may  surrender  the  same  and 
acquire  the  land  under  a  perpetual  lease  or  a  conditional  purchase  lease. 

8.  Homestead  Associations* — Any  block  of  unalienated  Grown  lands,  not  exceeding 
2000  acres  in  area,  may  be  proclaimed  and  appropriated  for  occupation  by  members  of 
associations  or  societies,  but  no  proclamation  may  remain  in  force  for  longer  than  three 
years  in  the  case  of  a  society,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  an  association,, 
after  in  each  case  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  block,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
periods  the  land,  if  not  leased,  bacomes  unoccupied  Grown  land  again.  A  block  of  land 
is  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  sections  not  exceeding  fifty  acres  each,  and  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  located  in  each  block  must  not  ba  less  than  one  person  to  each  fifty  acres. 
A  section  may  be  taken  up  by  any  member  of  the  association  or  society  who  is  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  provided  that  he  is  not  owner  in  fee  simple  of  ten  acres  of  land  or 
over,  nor  is  the  lessee  of  a  pastoral  allotment  or  grazing  area,  nor  a  licensee  of  an 
agricultural  or  village  allotment.  The  secretary  of  the  association  or  society  must 
register  with  the  Board  the  name,  address,  and  description  of  each  member,  and  must 
pay  a  registering  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  settler.  The  permit  to> 
occupy  a  section  may  not  exceed  three  years,  and  is  at  a  nominal  rent  fixed  by  the 
Board.  On  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  permit  is  granted,  and  on  compliance 
with  all  the  conditions  of  occupancy,  a  lease  will  be  issued  for  twenty  years.  Any  per- 
missive occupant  may  obCain  a  loan  from  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildinga 
or  improvements  up  to  the  sum  of  £50,  repayable  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments,, 
provided  that  the  occupant  also  expends  on  buildings  and  improvements  a  sum  equal 
pound  for  pound  to  the  sum  advanced.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and 
survey  fee,  and  to  repay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board.  The  conditions  as  to 
cultivation,  improvements,  and  alienation  by  the  lessee  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
village  allotments.  Adjoining  or  within  every  block  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
homestead  association,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acres  may  be  set  apart  as  the  site 
for  a  township,  and  out  of  this  area  not  more  than  forty  acres  may  be  reserved,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  as  a  recreation  ground.  The  Board  may  divide  either  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  land  so  set  apart  into  as  many  township  allotments,  not  exceed- 
ing one  acre  each,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  one  township  allotment  for  each 
homestead  section  in  the  adjoining  block.    Any  settler  may,  within  one  year  from  the 
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oommenoement  of  his  permil  or  lease,  obiain  a  lease  to  such  a  township  allotment,  which 
win  therenpon  beoome  appurtenant  to  the  settler's  homestead  section. 

9.  Labovr  Colonies* — ^Areas  of  land,  not  being  auriferous  or  not  permanently  reserved 
for  any  purpose,  may  also  be  set  apart,  up  to  a  maximum  area  of  1500  acres,  for  the 
purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  a  labour  colony  may  elect  a  conmiittee  of  manage- 
ment, composed  of  four  persons,  to  assist  the  trustees  in  the  management  of  the  colony. 
The  trustees  and  committee  may  admit  to  such  a  colony  any  person  entitled  to  such 
benefits  as  the  rules  of  the  colony  may  prescribe ;  they  may  establish  and  maintain  any 
desired  industry,  and  have  full  powers  and  authority  to  enable  them  to  manage  the 
colony,  improve  its  position,  and  to  make  it  self-supporting.  A  subsidy  of  £2  for  every 
£1  received  by  the  trustees  or  committee  from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  paid 
annually  by  the  Government.  All  moneys  received  by  the  trustees  or  committee  are  to 
be  paid  into  a  trust  account,  and  may  be  expended  either  in  payment  of  allowances  for 
work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony,  in  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  and  in 
purchasing  provisions,  clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  colony.  * 

10.  Closer  Settlement. — The  regulations  under  which  land  is  acquired  by  the  Grown, 
and  is  alienated  by  lease  for  the  purposes  of  closer  settlement,  are  based  upon  the  Closer 
Settlement  Act  of  1904,  as  amended  in  1906. 

(i.)  Adminiatration.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  a 
Lands  Purchase  and  Management  Board  consisting  of  three  members  is  constituted,  and 
this  Board  is  empowered  to  take  for  the  Grown  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily, 
blocks  of  private  land  in  any  part  of  the  State.  All  land  so  acquired  is  to  be  paid  for  in 
money,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  and  debentures  under  the  Act,  or  at  the  option 
of  the  owner  and  if  the  Treasurer  consents  with  Victorian  Government  debentures  or 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  such  a  rate  as  the  Governor  may  determine.  The  Governor  is 
authorised  from  time  to  time  during  the  first  five  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act 
came  into  force,  to  increase  the  amount  of  Victorian  Government  stock  by  an  amount 
not  exceeding  £500,000  in  any  one  year,  or  he  may  issue  debentures  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  sum  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  amount  of  stock.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  stock  or  debentures  are  only  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  In  case  of 
the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  the  Lands  Compensation  Act  of  1890  is  incorporated, 
and  a  Compensation  Court  is  provided  for. 

(ii.)  Division  of  Land  into  Allotments.  The  Board  may  dispose  of  all  land  acquired 
on  conditional  purchase  leases  either  as  farm  allotments,  workmen's  homes  allotments, 
or  agricultural  labourers*  allotments.  The  price  of  the  land  disposed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
as  to  cover  the  cost  of  original  purchase,  the  cost  of  survey  and  subdivision,  the  value  of 
lands  absorbed  by  roads  and  reserves,  and  the  cost  of  clearing,  draining,  fencing,  or  of 
other  improvements  which  the  Board  may  effect  prior  to  the  disposal  of  the  land.  The 
land  to  be  disposed  of  is  divided  into  (a)  farm  allotments  not  exceeding  £1500  in  value, 
(6)  workmen's  homes  allotments  not  exceeding  £100  in  value,  and  (c)  agricultural 
labourers'  allotments  not  exceeding  £200  in  value. 

(iii.)  TerrnSf  ConditionSf  and  Covenants  of  Leases.  An  application  for  a  lease  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  equal  to  one  instalment  of  the  purchase  money  of  the 
allotment  of  the  highest  value  of  those  applied  for,  and  the  registration  and  lease  fees 
thereof.  Not  more  than  one  allotment  may  be  held  by  one  lessee.  Every  conditional 
purchase  lease  is  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  lessee  and  the 
Board,  and  payment  must  be  made  with  interest  at  4}  per  cent,  per  annum  by  seventy- 
three  half-yearly  instalments,  or  such  lesser  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  lease 
is  subject  to  the  foUowing  conditions : — The  lessee  must  destroy  vermin  and  noxious 
weeds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  within  three  years;  he  must  enclose  the  land 
within  the  same  time;  he  must  personally  reside  during  eight  months  in^each  JBari 
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during  the  oorrenoy  of  the  lease,  on  his  allotment ;  he  must  make  improvemente  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  at  least  two  instalments  payable  for  the  land  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  to  the  value  of  a  further  10  per  cent,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  If  all 
covenants  and  conditions  have  been  duly  complied  with  the  lessee  may,  after  fiix  years, 
and  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Board,  transfer,  assign,  mortgage,  or  sublet  his 
allotment.  A  Crown  grant  may  be  issued  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  on  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  if  all  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 
Any  land  may  be  resumed  by  the  Crown  for  public  purposes  upon  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  lessee  for  the  loss  of  his  allotment  and  of  any  improvements  erected  by  him 
thereon.  In  the  case  of  workmen's  homes  allotments  the  land  must  be  fenced  within  one 
year,  and  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  at  least  £50  must  be  erected  within  the  same 
time ;  within  two  years  improvements  must  .be  made  to  the  value  of  at  least  £25.  As 
regards  agricultural  labourers*  allotments,  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  at  least  £30 
must  be  erected  within  one  year,  and  in  two  years  the  allotment  must  be  fenced. 

(iv.)  Advances  to  Settlers.  The  Board  may  make  advances  not  exceeding  £50  in 
any  one  case  for  the  purpose  o/  fencing  and  building  dwelling-houses.  The  Board  is 
also  empowered  to  erect  dwelling-houses,  outbuildings,  or  improvements  on  any  allot- 
ment at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £250  for  any  one  allotment,  and  any  sum  so  expended, 
together  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  repayable  by  equal  half-yearly, 
quarterly,  or  monthly  instalments,  extending  over  such  a  period  not  greater  than  twenty 
years  as  may  be  prescribed.  Land  acquired  by  the  Board  may  also  be  sold  in  small 
areas  in  fee  simple  as  sites  for  churches,  public  halls,  butter  factories,  creameries,  or 
recreation  reserves. 

11.  The  Small  Improyed  Holdings  Act,  I908.~The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  assiBt 
deserving  persons  to  acquire  small  improved  holdings  in  rural  districts  as  close  as  possible 
to  centres  of  population,  where  industrial  employment  may  be  obtained.  The  Governor 
is  authorised  to  set  apart  any  unoccupied  Crown  lands,  or  any  land  acquired  under  the 
Closer  Settlements  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  small  improved  holdings,  and  is  empowered 
during  the  first  three  years  in  whidti  the  Act  is  in  force  to  raise  money,  by  the  issue  of 
Victorian  Government  stock,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  £150,000  in  any  one  finan- 
cial year,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  private  land  adapted  for  small  holdings.  All 
lands  so  set  apart  are  divided  into  holdings  not  exceeding  £200  in  value,  and  the  Minis- 
ter may  direct  that  the  land  be  adapted  for  any  purposes  of  husbandry  by  erecting 
improvements  to  the  value  of  not  more  than  £150  on  any  one  allotment,  which  sum  is 
paid  out  of  a  fund  created  for  the  purpose. 

(i.)  Permissive  Occupancy.  Any  person  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  of 
good  repute,  and  is  unable  by  his  personal  means  to  acquire  land  suited  to  his  require- 
ments, may  become  a  probationary  tenant  of  a  holding  by  making  application  to  the 
Minister,  who  will  grant  a  permissive  occupancy.  The  oooupant  must,  if  required, 
enter  into  employment  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  upon  improvement  works  on  his 
allotment.  In  case  of  such  employment  being  required  the  occupant  will  be  paid  twenty 
shillings  per  week  during  the  first  six  months,  fifteen  shillings  a  week  during  the  second 
six  months,  and  ten  shillings  a  week  during  the  third  six  months  of  such  employment. 

(ii.)  Leases  of  Holdings.  At  the  expiration  of  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months  from 
the  time  when  permissive  occupancy  was  granted,  the  tenant  may  obtain  a  conditional 
purchase  lease,  on  payment  of  the  registration  and  lease  fees,'  for  a  term  of  31}  years. 
The  lessee  must  pay  the  value  of  the  allotment  and  of  any  improvements  effected  out  of 
the  fund  referred  to  above.  He  must  destroy  vermin  and  noxious  weeds,  and  must 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease  enclose  his  holding  with  a  fence. 
Either  the  lessee  or  an  approved  member  of  his  family  must,  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  reside  personally  for  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year  on  the  allotment ;  he  must 
insure  buildings  and  improvements  against  fire,  and  he  may  not /transfer,  assign, 
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mortgage,  or  sublet  his  holding  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  lease.  If  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  of  the  lease  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  aU>  con- 
ditions have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  fuU  purchase  money  has  been  paid,  ai 
Crown  grant  may  be  issued  to  the  lessee. 

12.  Areas  Alienated  and  In  Process  of  Alienation,  and  Area  of  Occupied  and 
Dnoccnpied  Crown  Lands,  1901  to  1906.— The  total  area  of  the  State  of  Victoria  is 
56,245,760  acres,  of  which  22,964,929  acres  had  been  alienated  absolutely  up  to  the  end  of 
(he  year  1906,  while  8,871,200  acres  were  in  process  of  alienation  under  deferred  payments, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  reserves,  roads,  and  other  unalienated  Orown  lands.  The  fol-- 
lowing  table  shews  the  areas  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation,  together  with  the 
areas  reserved,  leased,  and  available  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to 
1906  inclusive : — 

VICTORU.  —  PABTICULABS  OF  AREAS  ALIENATED,  IN  PROCESS  OF 
ALIENATION,  AND  OP  UNALIENATED  CROWN  LANDS  ON  THE 
318T  DECEMBER,  1901  TO  1906,  INCLUSIVE. 


Area  in  Acres. 

pA.rtifiuIa.rfi 

iOtMfUVlUWUo, 

1001. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

I.  Ana  AUenaUd- 

Id  Fee  Simple  (exdaslve  of  Mildura) 

a0.063.0S3 

20366,750 

81,066.830 

21360349 

22358488 

88,908,707 

.,         „        aft  Mildura 

0B.9aa 

62,922 

68.228 

68388 

02328 

68,288 

BxduBive  of  Mildura  and  the  Mallee 

3.309390 

3435,600 

3.060,179 

8,681,091 

1.948,633 

1,734,876 

At  Mildura 

187.778 

187.778 

187.778 

187,778 

187,778 

187,778 

ManeeLaods          

87,606 

115,822 

150.837 

1315378 

1389381 

1.948,460 

3.  Crwm  Land&— 

RoMte          

1.571.188 

1387.289 

1.614.773' 

1,683436 

1,684,449 

1,643,436 

291,718 

291.254 

898,910 

898,066 

880,180 

889,908 

Reserves  for  Agricul.  Ck>]lege8,  etc.... 

156,483 

155.483 

155.483 

156,483 

155,483 

155,483 

State  Forests           

4.273,910 

4341.248 

4387.142 

4328,683 

4,330383 

4,389,417 

Timber  Beserves 

344345 

338,292 

338433 

335480 

388,438 

386,068 

Permanently  Reserved  for  Public 

Purposes 

1308.400 

1302,400 

1,692.400 

1302.400 

1308.400 

1308,400 

Other  Beserves 

197.900 

197,750 

197,760 

200380 

800365 

208.136 

Beserves  in  the  Mallee       

397.881 

397,881 

307.881 

307,881 

307,881 

397,881 

Unsold  Land  in  Towns,  eto. 

233.067 

2.476.682 

2,834.017 

1371,721 

1.980,467 

1,795,641 

Land  in  Occupation  under- 

Perpetual  Leases... 

8,137 

11.475 

11,766 

16,637 

88,044 

29,267 

Pastoral  Leases 

39,450 

68.160 

52450 

68,150 

58,160 

64450 

Grazing  Area  Leases 

2338,649 

2346.062 

3,420.534 

3388.986 

3,681,074 

8,533,798 

Swamp  Leases     ... 

4.200 

3,901 

4,090 

4,030 

4,360 

4,460 

Graaing  Licenses  (auriferous)      . . . 

377.427 

363,260 

378,663 

400308 

— 

Settlement  on  Lands  Act  1803     ... 

56.ar7 

68,613 

51332 

66,026 

55,306 

54,404 

Ifallee  Pastoral  Leases    ... 

7.980302 

7,746.433 

2,631,449 

2,274417 

1,984,846 

1,731,817 

Perpetual  Leases,  MaUee  Lands 

Act  1806              

448.842 

510.700 

643,927 

417446 

431,214 

601,013 

Available   for  Occupation  on  31st 

December             

12464.981 

9.222,606 

12380,915 

12,992432 

18360,990 

18,758,040 

Total  area  of  State,  56,245,760  acres. 


Correspondinf;  figures  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of 

Victoria. 

13.  Areas  Ayaliable  for  Occapation,  1901  to  1906.— The  following  statement  gives 
a  deecription  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the  areas  available  for  occnpation  at  the  end  of 
eich  year  since  the  year  1901  :— 
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VICTORIA.— DESCRII^TION  OF  LANDS   AVAILABLE   FOR   OCCUPATION    ON 
THE  318T  DECEMBER,  1901  to  1906.  INCLUSIVE. 


ClaiiH. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Area  in  Acres. 


Description  of  Land. 


1901.  1902.  1908.  1904.  1905. 


Good  Agricultural  and  OrazinK 
Land 

Agricultural  and  Orasing  Land 

Grazing  Land  ... 

Inferior  Grazing  Land ... 

Pastoral  Land  (large  areas) 

Swamp  or  Reclaimed  Land 

Lands  that  may  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion  (excluding   Swamp 
Reclaimed  Land)     ... 

Auriferous  Land 

Mallee  Lands  ... 


Total 


254,626 
383,976 
3.346.204 
81,221 
4.550.3±2 
78,311 


17,882 

940.647 

2.502.792 


50.000  17.021 
140,000  112.456 
1.860.000    1.925,956 


73,0001 


3,544,700    3,513.4461 


20,5101 


77,145! 


12.772 


12,474  5,577 

1,017.800.       938.236 
2.504.2141    6.278.306 


12.164,981!    9,222.608  12,880.915 


13,1 

106.460 

1,819,555 

72,877 

3,354.465 

1,555 


19,662 

880,968 

6.623,762 


12,902,132 


17,066 

110.700 

1.858,945 

72,877 

3  355,020 

2,487 


18,616 

841,290 

6,574,000 


12.850,900 


1906. 


17.746 

116,258 

1,948,533 

3348,754 
S.202 


18,245 

806.212 

6.497.00 


12.758.040 


Corresponding  figures  for  previous  years  may  1)e  obtained  from  the  Htatisiical  Registers  of 

Victoria. 

14.  Area  Occupied  for  Pastoral  Purposes,  1901  to  1906.— Th^  following  statement 
shews  the  areas  of  Crown  lands  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes  under  leases  and  licennes 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive  : — 

VICTORIA.— OCCUPATION  OF  CROWN  LANDS  UND>:R  LEASE  OR  LICENSE 
FOR  PASTORAL  PURPOSES.  ON  THE  31ST  DECEMBER,  1901  TO  1906. 


Tenure. 


Pastoral  Lease 
Grazing  Area  Lease 
Orasing  Licenses— 
Under  Land  Acts  IHOO  andl 

IflOl        

Under  Land  Acts  1801  (ex-i 

elusive  of  Mallee) 
Under    Land    Acts    1001.. 
Mallee  Lands    ... 
Auriferous  Lcuids—  ' 

Under  Land  Act  1800 

1901 

Hwamp  Lands 
Perpetual  Leases    ... 
Mallee  Pastoral  Leases 
Mallee  Allotment  LeaseH    . . . , 
Perpetual  Leases  under  Mal- 
lee Lands  Act  1896 
Wattles  Act  1800      


Total 


'Area  in  Acres. 

1001. 

1902. 

1908. 

52.150 
3.420.534 

1904. 

52.150 
3,528,986 

1905. 

52.150 
3,631,074 

1906. 

30.450 
2.338.640 

52,iri0 
2346.092 

64.150 
3.533.792 

5.908.985 

5.657.676 

2.4*2.2n 

- 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

6.998,278 

7,481.535 

5320.907 

- 

- 

- 

4,272.652 

4307.943 

377,427 

4.200 

8.137 

7.980.602 

363.280 

3.001 

11.475 

7.746,433 

378.653 

4.000 
11.766 

2.631.450 

400.502 
4.080 
15.637 

2.274.317 

90.774 

4.360 

28.044 

1.984.246 

101.163 

4.450 

20.267 

1.731,217 

448,842 
4.427 

510.709 
4,427 

.'543.927 
4,427 

417.146 
1.980 

431,214 
1.980 

501,013 

17.110.700 

17.196.092 

0.460.277 

13.603.116 

17.988.838 

16.683,90 

Corresponding  flaui-es  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of 

Victoria. 


15.  Classification  of  Holdings  according  to  Area.— The  following  table  shews  the 
number  and  area  of  holdings  of  lands  alienated  absolutely  and  in  process  of  alienation, 
together  with  the  area  of  Crown  land  held  under  lease  or  license  in  conjunction  there- 
with, during  the  year  ended  Ist  March,  1906: — 
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VIOTORIA.— CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OP  HOLDINGS  ALIEN- 
ATED ABSOLUTELY  AND  IN  PROCESS  OF  ALIENATION  ON  THE 
1ST  MARCH,  1906. 


Lands  Alienated  and  in  Process  of  Alienation. 

Extent  of 

Omwn  Land 

Extent  of 

Held  in 

ftiwj  of  H 
cres. 

oldings. 



of 
Holdings. 

Extent  of  Land 
Occupied. 

Conjunction 
with  Holdings. 

Cultivation. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ito           5  ... 

2,465 

7.655 

21,759 

3,360 

6 

15   .. 

3,486 

35,597 

21,056 

14,46& 

16 

30  .. 

4,012 

89,213 

110,744 

31,336- 

31 

50  .. 

3,346 

137,561 

131,585 

38,58^ 

51 

,        100  .. 

5,864 

451,643 

269,615 

108,829 

101 

,       200  .. 

7,998 

1,206,509 

488,166 

266,524 

201 

.       320  .. 

8,123 

2,252,782 

449,661 

532,806 

321 

,       500  .. 

6,507 

2,247,258 

1,123,556 

581,509 

501 

,       640  .. 

3,812 

2,250,078 

480,726 

666,027 

641 

,    1,000  .. 

...      3,876 

3,164,404 

1,063,166 

785,263 

1.001 

,    2,500  .. 

3,466 

5.112,200 

2,200,867 

1,009,034 

2,501 

,    5,000  .. 

617 

2,106,732 

1,996,797 

180,884 

5,001 

,  10,000  .. 

220 

1,567,251 

471,271 

44,347 

10,001 

,  20,000  .. 

116 

1,652,910 

149,879 

21,265 

20.001 

,  50,000  .. 

73 

2,114,391 

26,460 

20,455 

50,001  and  upwards 

.. 

6 

366,766 

577 

1,801 

Total      ... 

52,987 

24,762,945 

9,005,783 

4,196,495 

In  the  above  table  the  Crown  land  is  not  classified  according  to  area,  but  is  simply 
the  total  Crown  land  held  in  conjunction  with  each  group  of  holdings.  In  addition  to 
the  areas  of  Crown  land  specified  above,  there  are  749,798  acres  held  under  various 
forms  of  leases  and  licenses.  Particulars  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  holdings  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

VICTORIA.  —  CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  OF  HOLDINGS  OP 
CROWN  LANDS  UNDER  LEASE  OR  LICENSE  ON  THE  1ST  MARCH, 
1906  (EXCLUDING  LAND  HELD  UNDER  LEASE  OR  LICENSE  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  HOLDINGS  OF  LANDS  ALIENATED  ABSO- 
LUTELY, OR  IN  PROCESS  OF  ALIENATION). 


Number 

Extent 

Extent  of 

Size  of  Holdings. 

of 

of  Land 

Land  under 

Holdings. 

Held. 

Cultivation. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ito            6        ... 

331 

710 

264 

6  „          15 

86 

845 

305 

16  „          30       .. 

119 

2,479 

295 

31  „          50       .. 

57 

2,398 

257 

51  „        100 

53 

4,024 

265 

101  „        200 

108 

17,041 

1,067 

201  „        320 

122 

34,910 

4,078 

321  „        500 

80 

34,096 

5,970 

501  „        640 

91 

54,732 

16,070 

641  „    1.000 

115 

96,888 

12,078 

1,001  „    2,500 

105 

157,017 

22,339 

2,501  „    5,000 

14 

51,679 

4,117 

5,001  „  10,000       .. 

2 

15,006 

— 

10,001  „  20,000 

1 

19,014 

7 

20,001  „  60,000 

2 

60,400 

— 

50,001  and  upwards .. 

2 

208,560 

6,280 

Total 

. 

1,288 

749,798 

73,382 

H3 
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16.  Areas  acquired  and  made  aTailable  for  Closer  Settlemeat,  190M9D6.— The 

following  statement  shews  the  operations  which  have  taken  plaoe  in  Victoria  under  tiie 
provisions  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts,  1898  to  1906,  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year 
from  1901  to  1907  inclusive  : — 

VICTORIA.— PARTICULARS  OF    OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  CLOSER 
SETTLEMENT  ACTS  FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1901  to  1907. 


How  Made  Available  for  Settlement. 


Acres. 
28,461 
83,477 
38.483 
33.483 
36,513 
U6,»71 
156,368 


Workmen's 

Homes 
Allotments. 

'Agricultural 

;  Labourers' 

Allotments. 

Town 
Allotments. 

1 

%| 

A  ores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

69 

— 

44 

240 

60 

— 

48 

389 

60 

— 

48 

329 

60 

— 

48 

399 

15(2 

366 

48 

335 

186 

924 

2&i 

775 

498i 

1408 

3064 

827i 

m 


No. 
193 
238 
239 
239 
336 
933 
1.212 


£ 

7,529 
21.181 
28346 
42.128 
56.549 
92.638 
163.208 


So* 


&-0 


5,002 
6.921 
16.625 
18010 
28360 
60.294 


I  • 

.fi  «> 

<  a 

§  S 

I  1 

< 


Aores 


19 
2,700 
2,429 


§  4.  Queensland. 


1.  Settldment  in  Early  Days.— Previous  to  the  year  1859  the  Moreton  Bay  district, 
as  it  was  then  oaUed,  formed  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales.  The  early  history  of  its 
methods  of  land  settlement  is  thus  included  in  that  of  the  mother  colony.  With  separ- 
ation  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  election  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  its  own,  the 
district  of  Moreton  Bay — or,  as  it  was  henceforth  to  be  known,  the  Colony  of  Queans - 
land — entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

2.  History  •!  Land  Legislation  .—The  early  land  legislation  of  the  new  State  followed 
the  lines  adopted  by  the  mother  colony  in  introducing  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
system,  and  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey.  The  vast  area  of  the  State, 
670,500  square  miles,  permitted  of  greater  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  land  than  was 
shown  to  settlers  in  the  mother  State,  and  generous  provisions  wore  made  to  facilitate 
the  exploration  and  occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  interior  country  imder  the 
Grown  Lands  Occupation  Act  of  1860  and  the  Pastoral  Leases  Act  1863  to  1869,  the 
result  being  that  the  resources  of  the  State  wore  rapidly  developed  and  the  population 
greatly  increased.  Under  pressure  of  the  new  social  movement,  great  facilities  have 
been  given  to  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  acquire  possession  of  the  soil.  In 
the  year  1884  the  Grown  Lands  Act  was  passed  consolidating  and  amending  all  previous 
measures,  and  this  Act  was  in  turn  amended  in  1886,  1889,  1891  and  1893.  Under  the 
provisions  qt  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Act  1894  to  1905,  power  was  given  to  the 
Oovernment  to  repurchase  lands  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement ;  these  Acts  have 
now  been  consolidated  and  repealed  by  the  Gloser  Settlement  Act  of  1906.  The  Pastoral 
Leases  Act  of  1869  was  amended  in  1890  and  1900,  but  these  Acts  are  now  inoperative  as 
to  future  leases.  Lessees  under  these  Acts  may  surrender  their  leases,  which  are  there- 
upon divided  into  two  parts,  for  one  of  which — called  the  resumed  part — the  lessee  may 
obtain  a  right  of  depasturing,  and  for  the  other,  a  lease  for  a  term  up  to  forty-two  years. 

3.  Land  Acts  now  in  Force.— In  1897  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  occupation,  alienation 
and  management  of  Grown  Lands  was  introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament.  This 
was  the  Land  Act  1897,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  March,  1898,  and  which « 
as  amended  in  1902  and  1905,  is  at  present  in  force.  In  1901  the  Pastoral  Holdings  New 
Leases  Act  was  passed.  Repurchased  lands  are  now  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Act  1894,  as  amended  in  1897,  1901,  and  1905. 
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4.  AdmiBlstnUiOB  under  the  Land  Acts.— A  Land  Ck>urt,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
is  ooDstitnted  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  matters  affecting  the  alienation  of  Grown  lands. 
In  certain  oases  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  Land  Court  to  the  Land 
Appeal  Court,  the  decision  of  which  is  final  except  on  points  of  law.  The  State  is 
divided  into  Land  Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  Public  Lands  Ofhoe  under  the 
msnagement  of  a  Land  Agent,  from  whom  plans  and  information  as  to  the  quality,  rent, 
And  price  of  land  available  for  selection  in  ^ch  particular  district  may  be  obtained,  and 
with  whom  applications  must  be  lodged.  Full  information  respecting  lands  available 
throughout  the  State  or  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  selection  of  holdings,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Inquiry  Office,  Department  of  Public  Lands,  Brisbane. 

5.  Nodes  of  Tenure. — The  several  t3rpes  of  selections  which  may  be  acquired  are  as 
follows: — ^Agricultural  farms,  agricultural  homesteads,  grazing  farms,  grasing  home- 
steads, unconditional  selections,  scrub  selections,  prickly  pear  selections,  and  sales  by 
auction. 

(i.)  Oineral  Provisions,  Land  is  made  available  for  selection  by  proclamation  in 
the  QazetU^  specifying  the  modes  in  which  the  land  may  be  selected,  the  area,  rent, 
price  and  conditions.  Any  person  of  either  sex  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  does  not 
seek  to  acquire  the  land  merely  as  the  agent  or  servant  of  another,  is  allowed  to  select ; 
bat  a  single  girl  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  debarred  from  selecting  an  agricultural 
or  grazing  homestead,  as  also  is  a  married  woman,  unless  she  is  judicially  separated,  or 
possesses  separate  estate,  or  is  living  apart  from  her  husband  and  has  been  specially 
empowered  by  the  Land  Court  to  select  a  homestead.  A  married  woman  may,  however, 
acquire  a  grazing  homestead  by  transfer  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  of  the  term  of 
the  lease.  An  alien  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  acquire  a  selection,  but  must 
become  a  naturalised  British  subject  within  three  years. 

(ii.)  The  Special  Agricultural  Selections  Act  1901.  Under  the  Special  Agrioultural 
Selections  Act  1901,  as  amended  in  1904,  land  may  be  set  apart  as  homesteads,  forms,  or 
prickly  pear  selections,  for  any  body  of  settlers,  who,  having  some  measure  of  common  in- 
terest or  capacity  for  mutual  help,  are  desirous  of  acquiring  land  in  the  same  locality.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  is  for  a  request  to  be  made  to  the  Minister  by  the  members  of 
the  body,  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  cooperating,  and  setting  out  the 
land  they  desire  to  acquire.  Should  the  request  be  acceded  to,  the  land  will  be  opened 
for  selection  in  the  usual  way,  but  for  a  period  to  be  stated  in  the  proclamation,  it  will 
only  be  available  for  the  members  of  the  body  of  settlers  for  whom  it  has  been  set  apart. 
By  the  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  1905  a  new  departure  has  been  made  in  providing 
that  lands  may  be  set  apart  for  exclusive  selection  in  Great  Britain.  Application  to 
select  such  lands  should  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General,  and  selectors  of  such 
lands  will  have  credited  towards  the  purchasing  price  the  money  paid  for  the  passages  of 
themselves  and  families  to  Queensland,  not  exceeding,  however,  £17  per  "  statute  adult,** 
i.e,,  per  person  eligible  as  a  selector  (Sec.  6  (i.)  hereinbefore). 

(iii.)  Applications  for  Selections.  Applications  for  selections  must  be  made  in  the 
prescribed  form,  in  triplicate,  and  be  lodged  with  the  land  agent  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  situated,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  a  year's  rent,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  survey  fee.  The  remainder  of  the  survey  fee  is  paid  in  four  equal  annual 
instalments.  If  land  is  open  for  selection  in  two  or  more  modes  alternatively,  and  there 
are  simultaneous  applications  to  select  it  under  different  modes,  priority  among  such 
applications  is  given  to  an  application  for  the  land  as  an  agricultural  homestead,  as 
against  an  application  for  it  as  an  agricultural  farm :  to  an  application  for  it  as  an  agri- 
cultural farm  as  against  an  application  for  it  as  an  unconditional  selection  ;  and  to  an  ap- 
plication for  it  as  a  grazing  homestead,  as  against  an  application  for  it  as  a  grazing  farm. 
In  the  case  of  simultaneous  applications  for  the  same  land  as  an  agricultural  form,  priority 
is  secured  by  an  applicant  other  than  a  married  woman  or  a  single  girl  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who,  .when  making  application,  undertakes  to  personally  reside  on  tiie  land 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease.     When  an  application  has  been  accepted  by  the 
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limd  Ck)mmis8ioner  and  approved  by  the  Land  Court,  and  the  applicant  has  paid  for  any 
improvements  there  may  be  on  the  land,  he  becomes  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to 
occupy  the  land  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  selection  or  a  grazing  selection,  or  a  lease 
in  the  case  of  a  scrub  selection,  unconditional  selection,  or  prickly  pear  select  ton. 
Within  six  months  after  the  issue  of  a  license,  the  selector  must  commence  to  oocup\' 
the  land,  and  thereafter  continue  to  occupy  it  in  the  manner  prescribed.  Selectors  niay„ 
under  certain  conditions,  by  application  to  tUe  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Lands,  obtain 
concessions  in  respect  of  the  carriage  by  rail  to  the  railway  station  nearest  to  his. 
selection  of  himself,  his  family  and  his  effects,  and  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  any  such 
material  intended  for  use  in  improving  the  selection. 

(iv.)  Agricultural  Farms.  The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres 
of  population,  and  navigable  waters  are  usually  set  apart  for  agricultural  selection  up  to 
the  maximum  area  of  1280  acres  allowed  to  each  selector  of  an  agricultural  feirm.  If  the 
same  person  be  the  selector  of  both  an  agricultural  farm  and  an  agricultural  homestead , 
the  joint  areas  must  not  exceed  1280  acres.  The  term  is  twenty  years  a^d  the  price 
ranges  from  ten  shillings  per  acre  upwards,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  proclamation.  The 
annual  rent  is  one-fortieth  of  the  purchasing  price,  and  the  payments  are  credited  as 
part  of  the  price.  The  selector  must  occupy  the  land  continuously,  either  in  person  or 
by  agent,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  lease.  The  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from  about  JfilO 
t<)  £12  for  a  farm  of  160  acres  to  about  £20  to  £40  for  a  farm  of  1280  acres,  must  bo  Ijome 
by  the  selector. 

Within  five  years  from  the  issue  of  the  license  to  occupy,  the  selector  must  enclose 
his  land  with  a  substantial  fence,  or  make  permanent  improvements  of  equivalent  value. 
On  the  completion  of  the  improvements  the  selector  becomes  entitled  to  a  lease  of  the 
farm,  and  may  thereafter  mortgage  it ;  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister,  may  sub- 
divide or  transfer  it ;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  may  sublet  it.  After  five  years 
of  the  term  have  elapsed,  the  prescribed  conditions  of  occupation  and  improvement 
having  been  duly  performed,  a  deed  of  grant  may  be  obtained  on  paj-ment  of  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  money. 

(v.)  Agricultural  Homesteads.  When  land  is  taken  up  as  an  agricultural  homestead, 
the  maximum  area  is  restricted  to  160  acres,  320  acres,  or  640  acres,  according  as  the 
price  specified  in  the  proclamation  is  determined  at  not  less  than  twenty  shillings  ;  less 
than  twenty  shillings  but  not  less  than  fifteen  shillings  ;  or  less  than  fifteen  shillings  per 
acre  respectively.  The  price  for  a  homestead  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre,  the 
annual  rent  threepence  an  acre,  and  the  term  ten  years.  The  selector  must  himself 
reside  continuously  on  the  land,  and  within  five  years  from  the  issue  of,  the  license  to 
occupy,  must  also  fence  the  land,  or  must  make  permanent  improvements  of  equiva- 
lent value.     On  the  completion  of  the  improvements  the  selector  is  entitled  to  a  lease. 

At  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  term,  on  the  selector 
proving  that  the  conditions  have  been  performed  and  that  the  sum  expended  in  improve- 
ments on  the  land  has  been  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings,  five  shillings,  or  two  shilling 
and  sixpence  an  acre  respectively  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  he  may  pay  up  the 
remaining  rent,  so  as  to  make  his  total  payments  equal  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  an 
acre,  and  obtain  a  deed  of  grant  of  the  land  in  fee  simple.  Under  the  amending  Act  of 
1905  agricultural  homesteads  may,  on  certain  conditions,  be  converted  into  agricultural 
farms. 

(vi.)  Grazing  Farms.  Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  available  for  selection  uh 
grazing  forms  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the  sea- board. 
The  greatest  area  which  may  be  applied  for  under  any  circumstances  is  60,000  acres,  but 
each  proclamation  opening  land  for  grazing  selection  declares  the  maximum  area  which 
may  be  selected  in  the  area  to  which  it  applies.  In  the  event  of  lands  open  under 
different  proclamations,  and  of  a  total  area  exceeding  20,000  acres  being  applied  for  by 
the  same  person,  a  rental  limitation  of  £200  per  annum  must  be  observed.     Thus,   of 
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lands  open  at  twopence  per  acre,  the  maximum  area  obtainable  would  be  24,000  acres  ; 
at  three  halfpence  per  acre,  32,000  acres,  and  so  on.  The  term  may  be  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  or  twent^r-eight  years,  as  the  opening  proclamation  m&y  declare.  The 
annual  rent  for  the  first  period  of  seven  years  may  range  from  one  halfpenny  an  acre  up- 
wards, as  may  be  proclaimed  or  tendered.  The  rent  for  each  subsequent  period  of  seven 
years  will  be  determined  by  the  Land  Court. 

A  grazing  farm  must  be  continuously  occupied  by  the  selector  residing  personally  on  it, 
or  by  his  manager  or  agent  doing  so.  Within  three  years  of  the  issue  of  the  license  to 
occupy,  the  selector  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  substantial  fence,  and  must  keep  it  so 
fenced  during  the  whole  of  the  term.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more  contiguous  farms,  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  20,000  acres,  the  Court  may  permit  the  selectors  to  fence  only 
the  outside  boundaries  of  the  whole  area.  If  so  declared  by  proclamation,  the  enclosing 
fence  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rabbits. 

The  selectors  of  a  group  of  two  or  more  grazing  farms,  the  area  of  none  of  which 
exceeds  4000  acres,  may  associate  together  for  mutual  assistance,  and  on  making  proof 
of  hona-fides  to  the  Commissioner,  may  receive  from  him  a  special  license,  enabling  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  by  their  personal  residence  on  some  one  or  more 
of  the  forms  to  perform  the  condition  of  occupation  in  respect  of  all  the  farms.  The 
applicant  for  a  grazing  form  must  first  obtain  an  occupation  license,  and  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  fenced  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  selector  becomes  entitled  to  a  lease  of  it, 
and  may  thereafter  mortgage  it ;  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  may  subdivide 
or  transfer  it ;  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Court,  may  underlet  it.  The  cost  of  sur- 
vey— of  which  one  fifth  must  be  paid  when  application  is  miwle — ranges  from  about  £30 
for  a  form  of  2560  acres  to  about  €65  for  20,000  acres. 

(vii.)  GrcLzing  Homesteads.  Lands  available  as  grazing  farms  are  also  available  for 
selection  as  grazing  homesteads  at  the  same  rental  and  for  the  same  term  of  lease.  As 
already  stated  an  application  to  select  as  a  grazing  homestead  takes  precedence  of  a 
simultaneous  application  to  select  the  land  as  a  grazing  form.  The  conditions  and  pro- 
visions stated  above  in  respect  of  grazing  forms  are  applicable  also  to  grazing  homesteads, 
with  the  following  two  exceptions  : — (a)  Dxuring  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  a  graz- 
ing homestead  the  condition  of  occupation  must  be  performed  by  the  continuous  personal 
residence  of  the  selector  on  the  land,  (b)  Before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  or  the  death  of  the  original  lessee,  whichever  first  happens, 
a  grazing  homestead  is  not  capable  of  being  mortgaged,  assigned  or  transferred. 

(viii.)  Unconditional  Selections.  Areas  of  fond  are  available  for  unconditional 
selection  at  a  price  ranging  from  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  upwards,  which  is 
payable  in  twenty  annual  instalments.  The  maximum  area  which  can  be  acquired  by 
any  one  person  as  an  unconditional  selection  is  1280  acres.  As  the  term  implies,  no  other 
condition  than  the  payment  of  the  pnrchase-money  is  attached  to  this  mode  of  selection ; 
a  negotiable  lease  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  is  issued  to  the  selector  when  his  applica- 
tion to  select  has  been  approved  by  the  Court,  and  a  deed  of  grant  may  be  obtained  at 
any  time  on  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchasing  price. 

(ix.)  Scrt^  Selections.  Lands  which  are  entirely  or  extensively  overgrown  with 
!<crub  are  avaifoble  for  selection  in  different  classes  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  fond 
covered  with  scrub.  T^^e  area  selected  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres,  and  the  term  of  the 
lease  is  thirty  years,  the  rent  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  an  acre  in  the  first  five  years, 
one  halfpenny  an  acre  for  the  next  succeeding  ten  years,  and  one  penny  an  acre  for  the 
remaining  fifteen  years  in  respect  of  lands  in  the  first  class ;  to  a  peppercorn  for  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  one  penny  an  acre  for  the  remaining  ten  years  in  respect  of  those  in 
the  fourth  cfoss.  During  the  first  period  in  which  the  selector  pays  a  peppercorn  rent  he 
must  dear  the  whole  of  the  scrub  in  equal  proportions  each  year,  and  must  keep  it 
cleared,  and  must  enclose  the  selection  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence.  A  negotiable 
^ase  is  issued  to  the  selector  when  his  application  is  approved. 
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(x.)  Prickly  Pear  Selections.  Prickly  pear  infested  selections  comprise  areas  thicklj 
covered  with  prickly  pear.  The  area  selected  must  not  exceed  5000  acres.  The  term  is 
thirteen  years,  with  a  peppercorn  rental  for  the  first  ten  years,  and.  an  annual  rent  of  one- 
third  of  tiie  purchasing  price  for  the  remaining  three  years.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  term  tiie  land  must  he  absolutely  cleared  of  prickly  pear  (one-tenth  during  each 
year),  and  must  be  kept  clear  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  freehold  may  be 
obtained  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  term  on  proof  being  made  that  the  land  has  been 
maintained  free  from  prickly  pear  for  three  years  consequent  on  the  eradication  having 
been  completed  in  advance  of  the  prescribed  period. 

Prickly  pear  frontage  selections  are  confined  to  prickly  pear  frontage  areas,  com- 
priiing  lands  free  from  or  only  lightly  infested  with  prickly  pear,  but  which  adjoin  and 
do  not  extend  for  more  than  seven  miles  from  lands  heavily  infested.  The  greatest  area 
.  allowed  is  5000  acres.  The  term  is  eight  years,  with  a  peppercorn  rental  during  the  first 
five  years,  and  an  annual  rent  of  one-third  of  the  purchasing  price  during  the  remaining 
three  years.  During  the  first  five  years  the  land  must  be  absolutely  cleared  of  prickly 
pear  (one-fifth  each  year),  and  must  be  kept  clear  during  the  balance  of  the  term.  The 
freehold  may  be  obtained  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  term  upon  proof  being  made  that  the 
land  has  been  maintained  free  from  prickly  pear  for  three  years  consequent  on  the 
eradication  having  been  completed  in  advance  of  the  prescribed  period. 

In  the  case  of  prickly  pear  (bonus)  selections,  the  freehold  of  the  land,  and  a  bonus 
in  addition,  are  granted  in  return  for  the  complete  eradication  of  the  pear.  The 
maximum  amount  payable  as  bonus  is  stated  in  the  opening  proclamation,  but  each 
applicant  must  lodge  a  tender  specifying  a  bonus  per  acre  not  in  excess  of  that  mentioned 
in  the  proclamation.  The  size  of  the  portions  opened  out  must  not  exceed  2560  acres. 
The  term  of  the  lease  is  ten  years,  at  a  peppercorn  rental  throughout.  The  land  must 
be  absolutely  cleared  of  prickly  pear  during  the  first  seven  years  (one-seventh  each  year), 
and  the  land  must  be  maintained  clear  till  the  end  of  the  lease.  One-seventh  of  the 
bonus  payable  may  be  claimed  at  the  imd  of  each  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  term  on 
proof  to  the  satis^tion  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  condition  of  eradication  has  been 
complied  with.  If  the  eradication  be  completed  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  required  by 
the  condition  of  the  lease,  the  balance  of  the  bonus  will  then  become  payable.  The 
freehold  may  be  obtained  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  term  on  proof  being  made  that  the 
land  has  been  maintained  free  from  prickly  pear  for  three  years  consequent  on  the 
eradication  having  been  completed  in  advance  of  the  prescribed  period. 

(xi.)  Sales  by  Auction.  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any  town  or  suburban  Grown 
lands  to  be  sold  by  auction.  All  such  lands  must  be  distinguished  as  town  or  suburban 
lots,  according  to  their  respective  positions,  and  must  be  offered  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the  following  scale : — Town  lands  in  allotments  of  from  one  rood  to  one 
acre,  at  an  upset  price  of  £8  per  acre ;  suburban  lands,  if  within  one  mile  from  town 
lands,  in  lots  of  from  one  acre  to  five  acres,  and  if  over  one  mile  from  town  lands,  in  lota 
of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the  upset  price  being  £2  per  acre.  In  respect  of  country  lands, 
the  maximum  area  that  may  be  sold  by  auction  in  any  one  year  is  500,000  acres,  and 
the  upset  price  is  fixed  at  £1  an  acre  for  lands  classed  as  agricultural,  and  not  less  than 
ten  shillings  per  acre  in  the  case  of  other  lands.  In  sales  by  auction  both  of  country 
and  of  town  lands,  a  deposit,  as  specified  in  the  proclamation,  must  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  the  balance,  including  the  value  of  improvements  on  the  land,  together  with 
assurance  and  survey  fees,  must  be  paid  according  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
proclamation,  under  which  the  time  for  payment  may  not  be  extended  for  more  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  sale. 

6.  Co-operative  Settlement.— Under  'the  Go-operative  Communities  Land  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1898,  and  the  amending  Acts  of  1894  and  1895,  provision  is  made  for  the 
setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  Grown  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a  group  or  association  of 
persons  for  co-operative  land  settlement,  and  the  condition  annexed  theriato  is  that  the 
group  shall  consist  of  not  lees  than  thirty  persons,  each  of  whom  must  be  eligible  to  hold 
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land  as  a  selector  under  the  Lands  Acts.  The  group  may  register  itself  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1876,  and  must  be  recognised  by  the  Minister,  and  the  rules  of 
the  community  must  be  deposited  with  him.  The  area  available  is  set  apart  by 
proclamation,  and  cannot  exceed  160  acres  for  each  member.  The  proclamation  specifies 
and  defines  the  name  of  the  group ;  the  boundaries  and  description  of  the  area  set  apart ; 
the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid ;  the  improvements  to  be  made ;  and  the  period  for  which 
the  area  is  sot  apart  (not  more  than  twelve  nor  les6  than  six  years).  A  sum  equal  to  at 
least  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  must  be  expended  during  each  of  four  equal 
portions  of  the 'lease,  and  foiling  that,  resumption  of  the  land  and  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  group  take  place.  On  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  all  conditions  having 
been  complied  with,  the  members  are  entitled  to  a  deed  of  grant  of  the  freehold  of  the 
area  specified  in  the  proclamation,  the  division  of  the  area  -being  left  to  the  members 
themselves.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  Labour  Colonies  by 
proclamation  setting  apart  an  area,  not  larger  than  10,000  acres  in  extent,  which  is 
vested  in  five  trustees,  with  full  powers  to  manage  the  colony  and  to  establish  any  trade 
or  industry. 

7.  Closer  Settlement.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1906 
private  lands  may  be  repurchased  by  the  Crown,  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily. 
The  price  of  all  land  so  acquired  is  paid  for  in  cash  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund, 
or  in  cash  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  debentures,  or  at  the  option  of  the  Minister,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  o^vner,  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  issue  to  the  owner  of  debentures. 
Any  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  be 
inspected  by  a  member  of  the  Land  Court,  who  must  furnish  a  report  to  the  Minister ; 
the  land  may  thereupon  be  acquired  by  agreement,  with  the  approval  of  the  Govemor-in- 
Council,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  by  more  than  one-tenth  the  value  thereof  stated  in  the 
said  report. 

(i.)  Compulsory  Acquisition.  The  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act  only  apply 
where  the  private  land  proposed  to  be  acquired  exceeds  £20,000  in  value,  exclusive  of  im- 
provements. All  claims  for  compensation  are  determined  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court, 
whose  award  is  final  and  without  appeal.  The  owner  of  an  estate  in  possession,  the 
whole  of  which  is  proposed  to  be  taken  compulsorily,  has  the  right  to  retain  in  one  block 
out  of  the  estate,  for  the  piirposes  of  residence  or  business,  land  the  value  of  which 
(exclusive  of  improvements)  does  not  exceed  £10,000,  or  £15,000  in  the  case  of  an  estate 
the  unimproved  value  whereof  exceeds  £50,000,  or  £20,000  in  the  case  of  an  estate  the 
unimproved  value  whereof  exceeds  £100,000.  The  maximum  sum  which  may  be  ex- 
pended on  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  closer  settlement  is  £500,000  in  any 
one  year. 

(ii.)  Disposal  of  Land.  A  sufficient  part  of  the  land  acquired  must  be  set  apart  for 
roads,  public  reserves,  and  townships,  and  the  remainder  is  proclaimed  open  for  selection 
as  agricultural  farms  under  the  Land  Acts  1897  to  1902  ;  the  term  of  the  lease  is,  how- 
ever, twenty-five  years  instead  of  twenty  years  as  provided  by  the  Land  Acts.  The 
selector  must  fence  the  land  within  two  years  from  the  issue  of  the  license  to  occupy,  or 
must  make  permanent  improvements  of  an  equivalent  value.  The  rent  to  be  paid  for  the 
first  year  is  equal  to  £10  for  every  £100  of  the  purchasing  price  ;  and  (no  payment  being 
required  during  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  years)  an  annual  payment  of  £8  2s.  7d.  for 
every  £100,  continued  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty -fifth  year  wUl,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
have  paid  ofi  the  principal  sum  together  with  interest.  Payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  money  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  of  the 
lease,  and  a  relx»te  of  interest  will  be  made  accordingly.  Land  remaining  open  for  selec- 
tion as  agricultural  farms  for  at  least  twelve  months  may  thereafter  be  proclaimed  also 
open  for  selection  as  unconditional  selections. 

8.  Areas  Alienated,  In  Process  of  Alienation,  and  Areas  Occupied  under  Lease  or 
Ueense,  1901  to  1906, — The  following  table  shews  the  area  of  land  alienatecLabsolutehr, 
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the  area  in  process  of  alienation,  and  the  area  held  under  various  forms  of  lease  and 
license  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1905  inclusive,  and  on  the  30th  June,  1906  : — 

QUEENSLAND.— AREA  OF  LAND  ALIENATED  ABSOLUTELY,  IN  PROCESS^ 
OP  ALIENATION,  AND  AREA  HELD  UNDER  LEASE  OR  LICENSE  AT 
THE  END  OP  EACH  YEAR  PROM  1901  TO  1906. 


.\rea  in  Acres 

• 

Particulars.                  t-                 ,                   ,                   ; 

- 

1901.      I       1902. 

190!).            1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

I.  Area  Alienated  Absolutely-'    I 

t 

By  Purchase 

13,462.3(V( 

13388,572 

13.696.408  1  13.966341 

14,174307 

14304.7W 

Without  Payment 

71.164 

74374 

75322  K        76345  , 

77.757 

BOjssa 

2.  Area  in  Process  of  AUenation 

2.791,664 

3.160.900 

3.220,402      3.165,737 

3.407.210 

3,7S7.0R» 

1                    i 

and  Licenses- 

i 

Buna  in  Settled  Districts      . . . 

176.000 

106,080  1        106,080 1       510300 

1 179.722390' 

[  183384.400 

Runs  in  Unsettled  Districts... 

222.563.760 

221.719,680 

215344.400  181.187320 ! 

Occupation  Licenses 
Grazing  Farms  &  Homesteads 

35.103,600 

44.801.760 

40,854300    32.812.000 

37,085.040 

39354  J240 

21.798.242 

22,550.073 

20.408.753    21.405356 

22.997.960 

24361.496. 

Scrub  Selections       1      273.946 

228.254 

264,090 1       218.T90 

251349 

253.ini 

Gold    Mining    and    Mineral! 

Leases  in  Force     ... 

86348 

86,481 

98.473           79.921 

92.613 

103,68^ 

Leases  for  Special  Purposes . . . 

249 

3.149 

2.860             3.122  { 
294360323  253.415382  1 

3.133 
257312.489 

3.789 

Total  Land  Occupied     . . . 

; 

1206311.777  1306319.832 

366381.856 

Bemainder  Unoccupied ... 

132.808,223 

122300468 

134369.477  175.704,468  j 

171307311 

168.738444 

Area  of  State— 429.130,000  acres. 


Corresponding  figures  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of 

Queensland. 


9.  Areas  Occupied  for  Pastoral  Pnrposes,  1901  to  1906.— The  following  table^ 
shews  the  areas  held  under  various  tenures  for  pastoral  purposes  at  the  end  of  each, 
year  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive  : — 

QUEENSLAND.— AREAS  OCCUPIED  UNDER  DIFFERENT  TENURES  FOR 
PASTORAL  PURPOSES,  INCLUDING  RESUMED  PARTS  OF  RUNS,  AT 
THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1901  TO  1906   INCLUSIVE. 


Particulars. 


Pastoral  Leases  Act  1860 

Grown  Lands  Act  1884 

Land  Act  1897 

Pastoral  Leases  Act  1900 

Pastoral  Holdings  New  Leases  Act  1901 

Land  Act  1902 


Totals  ... 


Area  in  Square  Miles. 


1904. 


16,2S9i 
118335 
10,998^ 
34,176} 

108 

2,452f  '   104,0321 


:  348,015i     346,602f      337,422j|      283.904} 


1906. 


2B0,816i 


1906. 


255.425} 


10.  Areas  of  Holdings  Selected,  1901  to  1906.— The  progress  made  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Crown  lands  in  Queensland  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which 
gives  the  areas  of  accepted  applications  for  .selections,  excluding  selections  under  the 
Agricultural  Lands  I*urchase  Acts,  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906  melusive  :-y 
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QUEENSLAJ^D.— AREAS  SELECTED  BY  SETTLERS  DURING  EACH  YEAR 
FROM  1901  TO  1906.  EXCLUDING  SELECTIONS  UNDER  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LANDS  PURCHASE  ACTS. 


Area  in  Acres. 


Particulars. 

1 

' 

—             1 

- 



1001. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.     ' 

1905. 

1906. 

AgricuUurafc  Farms 

...1     160,804 

168,.S01 

124,026 

136,002 

254.117 

438.605 

.\j!riealtaral  Homesteads     ... 

...1     155,612 

118.246 

88,037 

73.706 

97.543 

96,561 

Unconditional  Selections     ... 

...1       24,322 

15.464 

10,449 

14.758 

10.586 

25.262 

Orasing  Farms 

...1  1,371,283 

1,410,364 

709,183 

1,244.072 

1,738,882 

2.067.275 

Grazing  Homesteads 

...1     290,785 

171,104 

123.026 

176.435 

120.962 

404.490 

Scmb  Selections    ... 

...'       48,450 

51,058 

5,423 

200 

31,457 

9.562 

Prickly  Pear  Selections 

"I 

...  2,051,156 

1,995,362 

1.061.528 

12.866 
1,658,128 

19.527 

148.498 

Total  area  selected 

2.273.094 

3,190,257 

10.  Closer  Settlement. — The  operations  under  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase 
Acts  1894  to  1905  (now  repealed  by  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  1906)  resulted  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1906  in  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  twenty-four  estates,  of  a 
total  area  of  381,7'25  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  £884,158.  Of  this  area  301,908  acres  had 
been  selected,  and  48.817  acres  were  open  for  selection  on  the  Slst  December,  1906  ;  the 
total  purchasing  price  of  the  area  selected  up  to  this  date  was  £889,765,  and  the  total 
sum  paid  in  rent  (including  penalties)  amounted  to  £329.111.  The  following  table 
^ves  particulars  of  the  operations  under  the  above  Acts  at  the  end  of  each  year  from 
,  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

QUEENSLAND.— PARTICULARS  OF  OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  LANDS   PURCHASE   ACTS   1894   TO   1906. 


Year 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Number  of 

Total  Area 

Total  Amount 

Total  Area 

Estates 

Acquired  to 

of  Purchase 

Selected  to 

AcQuired. 

Date. 

Money. 

Date. 

Acres. 

£ 

Acres. 

15 

132,700 

835,056 

124,740 

19 

266,925 

699,815 

230,149 

20 

286,952 

790,445 

253,096 

21 

308,605 

877,058 

277,939 

21 

308,605 

877,058 

289,873 

24 

381,724 

968,844 

301.908 

§  5.  South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory. 

1.  Settlement  in  Early  Days.— In  the  year  1834  a  Bill  for  the  colonisation  of  South 
Australia  was  passed  by  the  British  Government,  and  imder  this  Act  the  colony  was 
founded.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  three  or  more  Commissioners 
to  carry  certain  parts  of  the  Act  into  execution  ;  they  were  to  declare  all  the  lands  of  the 
•colony,  excepting  areas  reserved  for  roads  and  footpaths,  to  be  open  to  purchase  by 
British  subjects,  and  to  make  regulations  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  such  lands  at  such 
price  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and  for  letting  unsold  lands  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  three  years.  They  might  sell  the  land  by  auction  or  otherwise,  but  for  ready  money 
only,  at  a  uniform  price,  but  not  less  than  twelve  shillings  per  acre.  The  Commissioners 
were  restrained  from  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  their  general  powers  until  they  had 
invested  £20,000  in  Exchequer  bills,  and  until  land  to  the  value  of  ii35,000  had  been  sold. 
TSiere  was  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  the 
•Commissioners  to  realise  the  required  sum  of  i;35,000,  however,  and  to  8eo«i>eJimds  i 
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sufficient  to  enable  them  to  foond  the  colony.  The  price  of  the  land  had  at  the  outset  been 
fixed  at  £1  per  acre,  and  each  land  order  was  for  eighty  acres  of  country  land,  and  one  acre 
of  town  land.  About  this  time  the  South  Australian  Company  was  formed,  and  an  offer 
was  made  by  this  company  to  purchase  the  remaining  lots  of  land,  provided  the  price 
was  reduced  to  twelve  shillings  an  acre.  This  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  having  been  sold,  the  investment  of 
£20,000  as  required  by  statute  was  completed.  The  principles  on  which  the  colony  was 
established  originated  with  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  He  had  observed  the  evils 
which,  in  other,  colonies,  had  arisen  from  the  grants  of  large  tracts  of  country  to  intending 
settlers,  out  of  all  proportion  either  to  individual  requirements  or  to  the  capacity  of 
grantees  to  successfully  deal  with.  The  main  idea  in  Wakefield's  scheme  was  the  sale  of 
waste  or  unappropriated  lands  at  a  high  price,  and  the  appUcation  of  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  to  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  thus  securing  a  constant  supply  of  hired 
labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  for  the  progress  of  settlement.  Other  leading 
features  of  the  scheme  were  that  no  convicts  should  be  transported ;  that  no  State 
church  should  be  established,  and  that  the  new  colony  should  be  financially  independent, 
and  not  be  a  charge  on  Great  Britain. 

2.  fllstory  of  Laad  Legislation.— The  Wakefield  system  fell  into  disfavour  owing  to 
the  financial  crisis  of  the  early  forties,  and  had  soon  to  be  modified.  It  was  not  until 
1872,  however,  that  an  Act  was  passed  more  in  conformity  with  the  legislation  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  giving  to  settlers  with  only  a  small  amount  of  capital  an 
opportunity  of  settling  upon  the  lands  of  the  Grown  under  fair  conditions,  and  ¥dth  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success. 

(i.)  The  Torrens  Act.  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  Real  Property  Act. 
which  was  originated  in  South  Australia  by  the  late  Sir  R.  R.  Torrens  in  the  year  1858. 
and  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  in  New 
Zealand.  The  objects  of  this  Act  are  to  give  security  and  simplicity  to  all  dealings  with 
land,  by  providing  for  such  registration  of  title  as  shall  admit  of  all  interests  which  may 
appear  upon  the  tiice  of  the  registry  being  protected,  so  that  a  registered  title  or  interest 
shall  practically  never  be  affected  by  any  claim  or  charge  not  registered.  By  this  system 
everyone  who  acquires  an  estate  or  interest  in  land,  upon  being  registered  as  owner 
thereof  obtains  a  title  if  not  absolutely  at  least  practically  secure  as  against  everyone 
whose  daim  does  not  appear  upon  the  registry  ;  and  the  two  elements  of  simplicity  and 
seouril^  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  land  appear  to  be  effectually  attaiued. 

(ii.)  Lands  Acts  now  m  Force.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  referred  to  above,  in  course 
of  time  gave  way  to  other  measures,  and  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  those  of  the 
Grown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1889,  1890,  1898,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
1899,  the  whole  being  consoUdated  in  the  Lands  Act  of  1908,  which  in  turn  has  been 
amended  in  1905  and  1906. 

3.  Administration  and  General  Provisions.— The  Land  Board,  composed  of  three 
members,  arranges  the  subdivision  of  lands  and  fixes  the  price  at  which  each  block  is  ta 
be  offered.  When  approved  by  the  Commissioner  the  lands  are  gazetted  as  open  te 
application,  which  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  must  specify  the  name,  address,  and 
occupation  of  the  applicant,  and  the  land  applied  for.  A  month's  notice  is  usually  given, 
during  which  applications  may  be  made.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  can 
hold  a  lease,  agreement,  or  license  under  the  Act.  The  applicant  has  the  choice  as  ta 
whether  he  will  take  the  land  on  perpetual  lease  or  on  an  agreement  to  purchase,  except 
in  the  case  of  repurchased  lands  and  lands  within  the  schedule  to  the  Pinnaroo  Railway 
Act,  which  are  offered  on  agreement  to  purchase  only.  As  early  as  possible  after  the 
date  for  receiving  applications  the  Board  meets,  takes  the  evidence  of  applicants,  and 
allots  the  blocks  to  each  applicant  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  should  have  the 
block.  Preference  is  given  to  applicants  who  will  reside  on  the  land  applied  for,  involving 
continuous  residence  on  the  land  for  at  least  nine  months  in  each  year.  Other  considera- 
tions which  assist  the  Board  to  come  to  a  decision  arc  the  ability,  thpugh  means  and 
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ozperienoe,  to  utilise  and  improve  the  land  applied  for,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
the  family  which  would  become  settled  on  the  land.  Any  blocks  aot  aUotted  on  the  date 
fixed  may  be  applied  for.  and  may  be  allotted  <m  application.  Agreements  and  leases 
are  liable  to  forfeituro^f  payments  due  thereunder  are  six  months  in  arrear  and  remain 
unpaid  for  three  months  after  the  same  have  been  demanded,  or  for  breach  of  any  of  the 
covenants  or  conditions.  In  place  of  forfeiture  of  any  lease  or  agreement  the  holder's 
interest  therein  may  be  sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds  to  pay  all  arrears  on  the  land  and 
expenses  of  sale.  If  any  balance  remains  the  outgoing  holder  may  be  paid  for  substantial 
improvements  made  by  him  on  the  land.  Any  purchase-money  the  outgoing  holder  may 
have  paid  on  the  land  sold  may  also  be  reimbursed  to  him  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
admit.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  charged  on  arrears  due  under  leases  and 
agreements ;  if  over  two  months  in  arrears  the  CJommissioner  may  recover  the  same  in 
oourt.  No  perpetual  lease  or  agreement  to  purchase  is  granted  for  lands  the  unimproved 
value  of  which  exceeds  £5000,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  would  hold 
lands  imder  any  tenure,  except  under  pastoral  lease,  the  aggregate  unimproved  value 
whereof  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  exceed  £5000.  Exceptions  are  made  in 
cases  where  land  to  be  included  in  the  lease  or  agreement  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral 
purposes,  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unimproved,  and  of  aU  other  lands  held  by  the 
lessee  or  purchaser  under  any  tenure  not  exceeding  5000  sheep ;  if  the  land  is  outside 
Qoyder's  line^  the  limitation  may  be  increased  to  a  carrying  capacity  of  10,000  sheep. 
Municipal  (jorporations  and  District  Councils  may  apply  for  land  in  the  same  manner  as 
individuals. 

4.  Modes  of  Toniire. — The  principal  forms  of  land  tenure  under  the  Crown  Liands 
Acts  are  as  follows : — (i.)  Perpetual  leases;  (ii.)  agreements  to  purchase ;  (iii.)  miscella- 
neous leases;  (iv.)  grazing  and  cultivation  leases;  (v.)  village  settlements;  (vi.) 
homestead  blocks;  (vii.)  closer  settlements;  (viii.)  sales  by  auction;  (ix.)  leases  of 
reclaimed  lands ;  (x.)  purchases  for  special  purposes;  (xi.)  licences.  Land  may  also  be 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pinnaroo  Railway  Act  of  1908,  and  the  occupation 
of  land  for  pastoral  purposes  is  regulated  by  the  Pftstoral  Act  of  1904.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  land  may  be  acquired  either  under  the  Northern  Territories  Crowir  Lands  Act 
of  1890  or  the  Pastoral  Act  of  1899. 

(i.)  Perpetual  Leases,  Any  Crown  lands  which  have  been  surveyed,  or  the 
boundaries  thereof  delineated  on  the  public  maps,  are  available  for  perpetual  lease.  The 
area  and  rent  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  reconunendation  of  the  Liand 
Board,  and  applications  therefor,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  first  year's  rent,  as  notified  in  the  Gazette.  The  lessee  is  required  to  execute  and 
deUver  the  lease  within  twenty-eight  da3rs,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent 
and  the  prescribed  fees  within  the  same  period.  The  land  is  vested  in  the  lessee  in  per- 
petuity, and  the  rent  is  determined  by  the  Board  for  each  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  fourteen  years.  If  the  lessee  does 
not  accept  a  revaluation  of  the  rent  within  six  months,  his  lease  determines  at  the  then 
current  period  of  fourteen  years  of  his  lease.  All  perpetual  leases  not  subject  to  revalua- 
tion of  rent  are  liable  to  the  land  tax,  and  the  rent  originally  reserved  shall  be  payable 
during  the  whole  of  the  term.  In  respect  of  any  land  which,  on  account  of  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  is  only  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  rent  of  such  land  is  fixed  at  pastoral 
rates.  The  Crown  reserves  the  right  to  resume  any  part  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  of 
roads,  tramways,  railways,  mining,  etc.,  on  making  reasonable  compensation  to  the  lessee, 
and  there  is  also  in  aU  leases  a  reservation  to  the  Crown  of  all  minerals,  precious  stones, 
coal,  and  mineral  oils.  The  lessee  may,  after  six  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioner, sublet  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  holding  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years. 


1.  Ooyder's  line  is  not  exactly  based  on  rainfall,  but  on  the  evidence  of  vegetation  ("ftalt-bUBh" 
and  "blae-bush,"  etc.),  and  marked  the  northern  limit  of  what  was  tbou^t  to  be  fit  land  for  amri- 
cnltural  pursuits.  The  vegetation  which  was  supposed  incapable  of  flourishing  in  regions  of 
regular  rainfall  afforded  the  indications  for  locating  the  line. 
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(ii.)  Agreement  to  Purchase.  No  lands  may  be  held  under  this  form  of  tenure  unless 
they  have  been  surveyed,  or  their  boimdaries  delineated  on  the  public  maps.  The  Com- 
missioner, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  determines  the  area  of  blocks, 
and  the  price  and  annual  rent  at  which  each  block  may  be  taken  up  on  lease  with  the 
right  of  purchase.  Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  equal  to  the  first  half-yearly  instalment*  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  land  and  improvements.  The  purchaser  must  covenant  to  pay  for  his 
block  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Board,  and  to  pay  the  purchase-money  and  interest 
for  land  and  improvements,  if  any,  at  not  less  than  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  by 
sixty  equal  half-yearly  instalments  payable  in  advance.  Having  complied  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement,  the  purchaser  has  the  option  of  completing  the  purchase 
of  his  block  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  six  years,  on  paying  all  principal  due 
under  his  agreement  and  all  interest  due  up  to  the  time  of  purchase.  Where  the  land  is 
allotted  on  personal  residence,  each  agreement  must  contain  a  covenant  for  personal  resi- 
dence by  the  purchaser  on  the  lands  purchased  for  nine  months  during  each  year.  The 
conditions  as  to  reservation  of  Crown  rights,  and  also  as  to  subletting,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  perpetual  leases.  The  rent  for  the  term  of  any  renewed  lease  with  a  right  of 
purchase  is  fixed  by  the  Board  by  revaluation  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  expiratian 
of  the  original  lease,  and  the  renewed  lease  contains  a  right  of  purchase  exercisable  at 
any  time  during  the  term  of  the  renewed  lease.  In  fixing  the  purchase-money  and  rent 
for  a  renewed  lease  the  Board,  in  cases  of  revaluation,  does  not  consider  the  value  of  the 
improvements  made. 

(iii.)  Miscellaneous  Leases.  Leases  of  Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  640  acres  in 
extent,  may  be  granted  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor  may  think  fit  to 
any  bond-flde  discoverer  of  any  guano  or  other  valuable  substance  or  deposit  (not  in- 
cluding minerals). 

The  Governor  has  power  to  resume  possession  of  any  well  or  place  where  water  has 
been  foimd,  and  also  of  not  more  than  one  square  mile  of  land  contiguous  thereto.  If  the 
water  so  found  is  artesian  the  area  resumed  may  be  increased  to  five  square  miles.  The 
Governor  may  offer  a  lease  of  such  land  resumed  by  private  contract  or  public  auction. 

Leases  may  also  be  granted  by  sale  by  auction  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty -one 
years  of  any  Government  buildings  not  required  for  Government  purposes  or  of  any 
Crown  lands,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as — for  obtaining  guano,  stone,  clay,  or  earth ; 
for  sites  for  inns,  stores,  fectories,  wharves,  or  for  any  other  purpose  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Leases  of  lands  comprised  within  any  forest  reserve  may  also  be  granted  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  forty -two  years. 

(iv.)  Graziiig  and  Cultivation  Leases.  Every  miscellaneous  lease  under  any  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  for  grazing  and  cultivation  purposes,  or  grazing  purposes  only,  is  held 
to  have  been  lawfully  granted,  and  the  power  of  resumption,  if  required  for  any  purpose 
of  public  utility,  is  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Any  lessee  under  any  such  miscellaneous 
^se  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land  with- 
out rendering  the  lease  liable  to  forfeiture,  provided  that  no  trees  be  injured  or  timber 
be  cut  down  or  destroyed  without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner. 

(v.)  Village  Settlements.  Out  of  the  reserved  lands  the  Commissioner  is  directed  to 
tiet  apart  for  the  purpose  of  village  settlement  such  land  as  he  shall  consider  fit  (1)  for 
horticiiltural  purposes,  to  be  termed  "  horticultural  land"  ;  (2)  for  agricultural  purposes, 
to  be  termed  *'  conmionage  land" ;  and  (3)  land  whereon  any  irrigation  works  are  situated. 
Land  so  set  apart  is  to  be  divided  as  follows  : — Horticultural  lands  into  blocks  of  as 
nearly  as  practicable  equal  unimproved  value,  and  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent ;  and  the 
commonage  lands  into  one  or  more  blocks  of  such  area  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine, and  the  lands  so  set  apart  in  each  case  form  the  district  of  the  association.  Upon 
such  subdivision  separate  valuations  are  to  be  made  of  the  irrigation  works  in  each 
district,  of  the  improvements  on  each  block,  and  of  all  the  personal  estate  belonging  to 
<3ach  association.      In  the  event  of  the  Commissioner  and  any  association  not  agreeing 
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as  to  valuatio)!,  provision  is  made  for  arbitration  under  the  Arbitration  Act  of  1891. 
When  the  valuation  in  a  district  is  agreed  or  fixed,  the  (Governor  has  power  to  determine 
the  occupancy  by  any  person  or  association  of  any  reserved  land,  which  thereupon 
reverts  to  the  Crown.  The  Commissioner  may  forthwith  lease  such  of  the  horticultural 
bloclra  within  an  area  which  has  reverted  to  the  Crown  as  he  may  think  fit  to  individual 
members  of  the  association  on  perpetual  lease,  or  to  a  person  not  a  member  of  any 
association,  and  thereupon  such  person  becomes  a  member  of  the  association  in  whose 
district  the  block  is  situated.  No  person  may  hold  more  than  two  blocks.  Commonage 
lands  may  only  be  leased  to  the  association  on  perpetual  lease,  and  all  unleased  horticul- 
tural blocks  are  under  the  control  of  the  association.  The  annual  rent  reserved  by  any 
lease  is  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  commences  at  a  date  fixed  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
value  of  the  improvements  on  each  horticultural  block,  and  interest  thereon  at  4}  per 
cent,  per  annum,  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  block,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  forty-two  annual 
instalments.  The  value  of  irrigation  works  and  of  improvements  on  commonage  lands, 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  4}  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  a  first  charge  on  the  property  of 
the  association,  and  is  repayable  in  forty-two  annual  instalments,  and  if  the  a^ociation 
defaults  the  members  are  liable  for  a  limited  proportion.  The  Commissioner  is  em- 
powered to  expel  any  member  from  any  as.sociation :  to  control  the  expenditure  of  any 
moneys  by  associations ;  to  call  upon  any  trustee  of  an  association  to  retire ;  to  require 
an  association  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members ;  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  rules 
for  the  management  of  an  association,  and  for  the  regulation  of  any  irrigation  works. 
Every  member  of  each  association  must  provide  or  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
and  regulation  of  irrigation  works  and  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  commonage  lands, 
such  labour  (not  being  less  than  thirty-six  days  every  six  months)  as  the  Conmiiissioner 
may  require,  or  an  equivalent  sum  in  cash.  Every  association  must  prepare  an  account 
once  a  year  of  the  working  of  the  commonage  land,  shewing  all  expenditure  and  income 
in  connection  therewith,  and  after  providing  for  rent,  working  expenses,  and  for  deprecia- 
tion and  renewal  of  plant,  the  siu-plus,  after  deducting  25  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund  for 
renewal  of  plant,  etc.,  may  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  association. 

(vi.)  Homestead  Blocks.  The  Commissioner  may  cause  any  Crown  lands  reserved 
for  the  use  of  aboriginals,  except  such  lands  as  are  reserved  for  the  occupation  of 
aboriginals  at  Point  McLeay  or  Point  Pearce,  to  be  surveyed  and  offered  as  homestead 
blocks  on  perpetual  lease  or  lease  with  a  right  of  purchase,  and  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  acquire  lands  suitable  for 
homestead  blocks,  and  lease  them  in  a  similar  manner.  Elach  block  must  not  exceed 
£100  in  value,  and  must  be  resided  on  at  least  nine  months  every  year  by  the  lessee  or 
purchaser,  or  by  his  wife  or  member  of  his  family.  The  holder  may  have  his  lease  or 
agreement  endorsed  *' Protected  Homestead  Block,"  and  the  effect  of  such  endorsement 
will  be  that  no  subsequent  encumbrance  on  the  land  by  the  holder  will  be  valid,  nor  will 
the  block  be  liable  to  seizure  for  debt,  except  for  rates  and  taxes,  nor,  unless  so  willed, 
will  it  become  assets  for  payment  of  debts  after  the  death  of  the  holder.  If  a  holder  is 
unable  to  continue  in  occupation  of  his  block  he  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
lAnd  Board,  and  with  the  Commissioner's  consent,  assign  or  sublet  it. 

Advances  up  to  £50  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  any  homestead  block - 
holder  who  has  comphed  with  the  conditions  of  his  lease  or  agreement,  to  assist  in 
erecting  permanent  buildings  on  the  blocks  and  other  improvements  which  permanently 
increase  the  capital  value  thereof,  such  as  clearing  the  land,  fencing  the  same,  erecting 
or  making  thereon  permanent  water  improvements,  such  as  dams,  wells,  reservoirs, 
watercourses,  windmills,  etc.  The  advances  must  not  exceed  half  the  cost  to  tht; 
blocker  of  the  improvements  then  in  good  repair  on  the  land.  Advances  must  be  repaid, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  twenty  equal  instalments,  commencing 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  advance.  The  whole  amount  may,  however,  be  repaid 
at  any  earlier  date.  Failure  to  repay  renders  the  holding  liable  to  cancellation,  and  a 
grant  of  the  land  cannot  issue  until  the  advance  is  repaid.  The  Conunissioner  may,  in 
case  of  hardship,  extend  the  time  for  repayment,  deferred  payments  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.      No  buildings  are  to  be  removed,  nor  other   improvements 
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destroyed  or  injured,  while  any  portion  of  an  advance  remains  unpaid  ;  nor  would  any 
subsequent  mortgage  or  encumbrance  be  valid  till  the  whole  advance  is  repaid ;  all 
buildings  must  be  insured. 

(vii.)  Closer  Settlement.  The  Commissioner  may  repurchase  land  for  the  porpoees 
of  closer  settlement,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £200,000  in  any  one  year,  subject  to  the 
conditions  (1)  that  the  repurchase  be  recommended  and  the  improvements  valued  by 
the  Board  and  the  Surveyor-General,  and  (2)  that  full  particulars  as  to  the  locality,  area, 
and  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  price  paid,  are  laid  before  Parliament.  Bepurchased 
land,  except  such  portions  as  may  be  required  for  town  lands,  which  are  sold  by  auction, 
or  for  reservation  for  public  purposes,  are  cut  up  into  blocks,  each  of  which  does  not 
exceed  £2000  in  unimproved  value,  or  in  the  case  of  improved  blocks  or  grazing  land 
does  not  exceed  £4000.  These  blocks  are  offered  for  sale,  and  the  purchaser  must  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  purchase  his  block  and  the  improvements  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Board,  and  to  pay  the  purchase-money  and  interest  thereon  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  by 
seventy  half-yearly  instalments,  the  first  ten  payments  being  interest  only.  Purchase  may 
be  complied  by  paying  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  after  holding  the  land  for  nine 
years.  Each  person  holding  an  agreement  to  purchase  repurchased  lands  must  spend 
in  substantial  improvements  on  his  block,  during  each  year  for  the  first  five  years,  a  sum 
equal  to  £3  for  every  £100  of  his  purchase-money.  Should  any  repurchased  land  remain 
unallotted  over  a  year  after  being  offered,  it  may  be  offered  on  miscellaneous  lease  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  Board,  or,  if  the  Board  so  recommend  and  the  Commissioner 
approve,  it  may  be  sold  by  public  auction,  a  reserve  being  fixed  by  the  Board,  the  terms 
being  25  per  cent,  of  the  puchase-money  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  five  yearly  instalments, 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Any  amount  in  arrear  on  repurchased  lands 
may,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. ,  be  sued  for  in  court  by  the  Receiver  of  Bents. 

(viii.)  Sales  of  Land  by  A  action.  The  following  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  for  oash : 
— (1)  Special  blocks.  Any  single  section  of  Crown  lands  which  may  be  surrounded  by 
lands  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  any  section  or  block  of  land  (not  exceeding  100 
acres  in  area)  which  may  be  required  for  the  establishment  of  any  industry,  trade, 
or  business.  (2)  Crown  lands  which  have  been  offered  for  perpetual  lease,  and  not  taken 
up  for  two  years.  (3)  Town  lands.  (4)  Suburban  lands,  which  the  Governor  by 
proclamation  may  except  from  being  dealt  with  by  the  Board.  The  upset  price  of  any 
land  offered  at  auction  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  must  be  deposited  within  one  month,  or  within  such  extended  time  as 
the  Commissioner  may  allow.  Purchase-moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  by 
auction  are  paid  into  a  fund  primarily  applicable  to  the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the 
public  liabilities  as  shall  be  specially  charged  thereon. 

(ix.)  Reclaimed  Swamp  Lands.  These  are  subdivided  and  offered  on  perpetual 
lease  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lands  are  offered.  The  rent  may  not  be  less  than 
4  per  cent,  per  aimum  on  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 
During  the  first  year  only  one-quarter  of  the  annual  rent  need  be  paid,  one-half  during 
the  second  year,  three-quarters  during  the  third  year  ;  afterwards  the  whole  annual  rent 
must  be  paid  yearly.  No  person  may  hold  more  than  two  blocks  of  reclaimed  lands. 
Any  of  these  lands  remaining  unallotted  for  a  year  may  be  let  at  reduced  rental, 
or  on  miscellaneous  lease. 

(x.)  Sites  for  Special  Purposes.  The  Governor  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  holders 
of  a  lease  or  agreement,  grant  not  over  two  acres  of  land  for  a  site  for  a  school,  ohur^, 
chapel,  or  other  public  or  charitable  purpose,  or  one  acre  for  a  shop,  mill,  store, 
or  a  post  office,  provided  that  the  land  is  not  within  five  miles  of  any  town  lands.  The 
purchase-money  for  such  land  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application. 

(xi.)  Licenses,  Licenses  to  remove  timber,  stone,  guano,  manure,  shell  or  seaweed 
from  Crown  lands,  and  for  fishermen's  residences  and  drying  grounds,  for  manufactures, 
slaughter-houses  or  saw  mills,  for  depasturing  stock,  or  other  approv^^urposea  for  any 
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term  not  exceeding  a  year,  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner  or  any  person  authorised 
by  him  on  payment  of  fee  as  fixed  by  regulation. 

5.  Pinnaroo  Railway  Act  1903.— Under  this  Act  provision  is  made  by  which 
isertain  scheduled  lands,  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  railway  line  from  Pinnaroo  to  Tailem  Bend,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
seven  miles,  the  construction  of  which  line  was  authorised  by  the  Act,  and  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1906,  may  be  sold  by  the  Grown  under  agreement,  witii  a  covenant 
to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Board,  together  with  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  sixty  half-yearly  payments,  payable  in 
advance.  It  was  specially  provided  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  should  not  be 
commenced  until  at  least  100,000  acres  of  the  lands  scheduled  to  be  sold  under  agree- 
ment to  purchase  had  been  allotted.  Any  purchaser  may  complete  his  purchase  at  any 
time.  Application  is  to  be  made,  the  price  fixed  and  accepted,  the  agreement  entered 
into  and  executed,  and  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  sale,  transfer,  resale, 
surrender,  and*forfeiture  of  any  of  the  lands  are  to  be  carried  out,  as  far  as  practicable, 
as  if  the  lands  were  taken  up  under  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  closer  settlement. 

6.  The  Pastoral  Act  19D4.— This  Act  deals  with  Crown  lands  which  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Lands  Acts.  The  Act  is  administered,  under  the  Commissioner 
of  Grown  Lands,  by  a  Board  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  decide  upon  the  area,  rent,  and  term  of  lease  of  land,  and 
to  allot  the  same.  In  fixing  the  size  of  the  blocks  allotted  regard  is  paid  to  natural 
features,  so  as  to  utilise  improvements  and  waters  to  each  block  as  equally  as  possible. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  for  any  improvement  is  fixed,  distinguishing  between  amounts 
payable  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  outgoing  lessee. 

(i.)  General  Provisions.  Notice  of  land  available  is  published  in  the  Oa^Ue, 
shewing  the  area,  situation,  term  of  rent  of  each  block,  price  to  be  paid  for  improve- 
ments, and  the  cost  of  valuing  such  improvements.  Any  land  hot  applied  for  within  a 
month  of  the  daie  of  the  notice  may  be  reofiered  at  a  reduced  price,  and  so  on  at 
intervals  of  three  months  until  applied  for.  Elach  application  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  quarter  of  a  year's  rent  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  price  payable  for  improvements,  or  10 
per  cent,  if  the  improvements  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown.  The  successful  applicant 
must  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  the  lease  fee  within  one  month  after 
allotment.  A  lease  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  mining  rights,  or  to  remove  timber, 
but* only  to  use  the  surface  of  the  land  for  pastoral  purposes,  or  for  other  purposes 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

(ii.)  Terms  and  Conditions.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  forty-two  years,  unless  the 
land  is  likely  to  be  required  for  closer  settlement,  when  the  term  is  twenty-one  years; 
forty-two-year  leases  are  subject  to  revaluation  of  rent  for  the  latter  twenty-one  years. 
In  determining  the  rent  the  Board  must  in  all  cases  have  regard  to  the  land's  carrying 
capacity  for  stock,  its  value  for  other  purposes,  its  proximity  and  facility  of  approach  to 
railways,  ports,  rivers,  or  markets.  Within  twelve  months  of  the  expiry  of  a  lease  all 
improvements  on  the  land  must  be  valued,  and  their  position  indicated  on  a  plan. 
Unless  already  improved  up  to  JB3,  every  lessee  is  required  to  expend  in  improvements  on 
the  land  a  sum  fixed  by  the  Board,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  per  mile  per  annum, 
until  at  least  £S  per  loile  has  been  so  expended.  Payment  for  improvements  belonging 
to  the  Crown  may  be  made  by  annual  instalments,  extending  if  desired  over  forty-two 
years,  the  lessee  meanwhile  keeping  such  improvements  in  repair.  Improvements  must 
consist  of  wells,  tanks,  dams  of  a  permanent  character,  machinery  and  appliances  for 
raising  water,  vermin-proof  or  other  fences,  huts  or  sheds  erected  for  residence  or 
shearing  or  other  purposes  required  in  connection  with  live  stock. 

(iii.)  Besumption  of  Pastoral  Lands.  Any  run  may  be  resumed  for  public  works, 
sites  for  a  town  or  cemetery,  for  mining,  or  for  park  lands,  on  a  month's  notiqp  ;  or  fof 
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intense  culture,  after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  term,  after  a  year's  notice.  The  lessee  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  land  resumed  from  his  run,  or  for  loss  or  depreciation 
in  value  of  his  lease  caused  by  such  resmiiption.  and  for  improvements.  The  Gommis- 
sioner  or  any  person  authorised  by  him,  may  enter  on  any  run  to  sink  bores  or  wells,  or 
to  construct  dams  or  other  water  conservation  works,  outside  of  one  mile  from  any 
improvements  consisting  of  well,  dam,  or  building  worth  £100.  If  water  is  sodisoovered, 
an  area  of  one  square  mile  may  be  resumed,  and  a  lease  thereof  granted  to  the 
discoverer.  Where  artesian  water  is  discovered,  five  square  miles  may  be  resumed.  If  a 
lessee  discovers  artesian  water  on  his  run,  at  least  ten  miles  from  any  other  artesian 
supply  on  his  run,  which  yields  not  less  than  5000  gallons  per  day  of  water  suitable  for 
stock,  he  is  entitled  to  100  square  miles  of  land  surrounding  the  well,  rent  free  for 
ten  years,  for  each  well  so  discovered  up  to  four.  The  cost  at  the  nearest  port  or  railway- 
station  of  barbed  wire  and  netting  required  for  vermin-proof  boundarj-  fences  may  be 
advanced  to  the  lessee  by  the  Ck)mmissioner  in  certain  cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board,  after  wire  and  netting  to  the  amount  of  such  cost  have  been  utilised  in  vermin- 
proofing  boundarj-  fences.  These  advances  bear  interest  at  4 J  per  cent,  per  annum, 
principal  and  interest  being  repaid  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments  of  £7  13s.  9d.  for 
every  £100  advanced.  Leases  may  be  granted  to  charitable  incorporated  bodies  for  any 
term  not  over  twenty-one  years,  at  such  rent  and  terms  as  the  Governor  may  think  fit, 
of  land  for  aboriginal  reserves,  in  blocks  not  exceeding  1000  square  miles,  with  right  of 
renewal  so  long  as  the  land  is  used  for  the  aboriginals. 

7.  The  Northern  Territory.— In  1863  so  much  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  as 
lay  to  the  north  of  lat.  26**  S.,  and  between  long.  129*»  and  138*»  E.,  was  annexed  to  South 
Australia.  This  portion  of  the  continent  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Resident, 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia. 

(i.)  Various  Modes  of  Tenure.  The  Northern  Territory  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1S90 
provided  for  leases  with  covenant  to  purchase,  and  for  perpetual  leases,  for  sales  for  cash, 
for  agricultural  leases,  and  for  leases  an4  licenses  for  special  purposes.  Leases  with  a 
covenant  to  purchase  are  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and 
the  purchase  price  must  not  be  less  than  five  shillings  an  acre.  Town  and  suburban  lands 
may  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  an  upset  prioe  of  £1  an  acre,  and  country  lands  at 
an  upset  price  of  ten  shillings  an  acre  ;  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  within  one  month.  Agricultural  leases 
may  be  granted  in  blocks  of  not  more  than  640  acres.  All  gold  and  minerals  are  reserved 
to  the  Crown. 

(ii.)  Pastoral  Leases.  Leases  for  pastoral  purposes  are  regulated  by  the  Pastoral 
.'Vet  of  1899,  which  provides  that  leases  may  be  granted  for  a  term  of  forty-two  years, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  sixpence  per  mile  for  the  first  seven  years,  not  less  than  one 
shilling  per  mile  for  the  second  period  of  seven  years,  and  two  shillings  for  the  third 
period  of  seven  years  ;  the  rent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  is  fixed  by  valuation.  It  is 
also  provided  that  land  may  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  sixpence 
per  mile  for  the  full  term  of  forty-two  years,  the  lessee  undertaking  to  stock  the  land  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  year  with  five  head  of  sheep  or  one  head  of  cattle  per  square  mile, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  to  increase  the  stock  to  ten  sheep  or  to  two  bead 
of  cattle  per  square  mile.  The  land  may  be  resumed  for  public  purposes  upon  three 
months'  notice,  or  for  other  purposes  upon  two  years'  notice.  Since  the  year  1902  long 
leases  for  pastoral  purposes  have  not  been  granted.  Land  has  b§en  let  only  on  annual 
permits  ;  if  the  holder  of  a  permit  can  shew  that  he  is  making  good  use  of  the  land,  and 
if  no  application  has  been  made  for  it  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  permit  is  extended. 

(iii.)  Special  Leases.  Discoverers'  lejises  may  be  granted  for  areas  not  exceeding  640 
acres  for  coal,  petroleum,  guano,  etc.  Special  leases  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  clay  and  stone,  as  sites  for  stores,  inns,  wharves,  factories,  etc. 

8.  Areas  Alienated  (wholly  or  conditionally)  and  Areas  held  under  Lease,  1901  to 
1906. — The  subjoined  tiibles  shew   for  South  Australia  proper  and  fon^the   Northern 
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Territorj  respectively  the  area  of  land  alienated  absolutely,  and  in  process  of  alienation 
under  deferred  payments,  and  the  area  held  under  different  forms  of  leases.  The  area 
of  the  State  of  South  Australia  south  of  lat.  26°  S.  is  248,244,800  acres,  and  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  336,116,800  acres,  making  a  total  of  578,361,600  acres  :— 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  (PROPER).— AREA   ALIENATED   AND  IN   PROCESS   OP 
ALIENATION,   AND  AREA   HELD   UNDER   LEASE,    1901   TO   1906. 


Area  in  Acres. 

1901. 

7,413,510 
121.613 
553,774 

1902. 

1908. 

7.678,007 
121,722 
344.258 

8,143,087 

5.528,011 
8.536,990 
73,368,105 
2,896,996 

1904. 

7.899,173 
121,735 
310.589 

8,331.497 

5.186.467 
9.607.388 
75.154.310 
2.473.940 

92.422.105 

100.753,602 
142,491,198 

1906. 

1906. 

1  AnaAHenated— 

Sow 

Granted  for  Public  Purposes 
•2.  Area  in  Process  of  Alienation— 

7.533,499 
121,705 
451,232 

8,106.436 

5,640.488 
7,652.494 
72,408.435 
3,551,187 

89,252,604 

7,992.302 
121,822 
465.381 

8.569,506 

4.898,422 
10,573.154 
76,402.960 

2,273.383 

94,147.900 

102,717,414 
140.527,386 

8,066.792 
121,829 
760,337 

3.  Total  Alienated  and  in  Process 
ofAHenation          

4  Ana  held  under  Lease— 

Perpetual  Leases     ... 

Pastoral  Leases 

Other  Leases            

8,068,807 

5,639,519 

7,115,788 

68,916,125 

3,906,729 

8,946,968 

4.724.954 
11.445,372 
76,685,510 

2,113,718 

Total  held  under  Lease... 

85,577,155 

90.330,042 

94,969,554 

5.  Total  Area  in  Occupation 

6  Remainder  Unoccupied 

93,666,052 
149,578,748 

97.359,040 
145,886.760 

98,474.029 
144.770,771 

108,916.512 
139.328,288 

Total  area  of  State  (proper),  south  of  lat.  26'  S.,  243,244.800  acres. 


Corresponding  figures  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of 

South  Australia. 

NORTHERN    TERRITORY.— AREA   ALIENATED    AND   AREA   HELD   UNDER 
LEASE   FROM   1901   TO    1906. 


Particulars. 


Area  in  Acres. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


I.  Area  AUenated^ 

Sold 

Granted  for  Public  Purposes.. 


Total  Alienated 

2.  Area  Leased— 

Ki^t  of  Purchase  licases 
Ptstoral  Leases 
Other  Leases 


I 


473,230  1   473.230  1   473.230    473.230 


1904. 


48 
473,278 


46  1 


473.278 


481 


48 


1905.      1906. 


473,231  .   473,232 

48        48 


1,067  I     1,227 

111,476.240  1113,756,920 

1.176.961         106.821 


Total  Leased 


3  Total  Area  in  Occupation 
4.  Remainder  Unoccupied 


473,278         473,278         473,279 


1,407 

104,609.200 

28,181 


112,654,288  1113.865.968  104,638,788 


..1113427,566  114,339,246  105,112,066 
..',221.989.234  ,220,777,554  |230,004,734 


1,567 

104,641,200 

28,181 


104.670.948 


105.144.226 
229,972,574 


2,087 

102,090,240 

1.248,019 


103.280,346 


103,753,625 


473,280 


2,397 

108,347,680 

1.376,010 


109,726,087 


110,199,367 


231,363,175  I  224,917,4a3 


Total  area  of  Northern  Territory,  335,116,800  acres. 


Corresponding  figures  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of 

South  Australia. 
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9.  Areas  Acquired  aod  Disposed  of  for  Purposes  of  Closer  Settlenent,  1902  to 
1906. — The  following  table  shews  the  area  of  land  acquired  by  the  Government  in  South 
Australia  for  the  purposes  of  closer  settlement,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  ha*^ 
been  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Acts : — 

SOUTH  AUSTRALU  (PROPER).— STATEMENT  SHEWING  AREA  OP  LAND 
ACQUIRED  FOR  CLOSER  SETTLEMENT,  AND  THE  DISPOSITION 
THEREOF,  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  TO  1900. 


Area  in  Acres. 


Particulars. 

1002.          1008. 

1 

1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

1.  Area  of  Lands  Mejmrchased  to  Date    ... 

2.  AgreemsntM  ivith  Covenants  to  Purchase 

3.  Total  Area  Leased  a^  Homestead  Blocks- 

(i.)  Right  of  Pnrchase         

(U.)  Perpetual  Lease            

A.  Perpetual  Leases 

5.  Miscellaneous  Leases    ... 

6.  Sold       

156,481 

a.717 

3,073 

00.12B 

300 

408 

50,861 

156,481 
60,331 

2,487 

2,805 

80,378 

274 

566 

734 

174,063 
81,556 

2.268 

2.705 

86.881 

206 

626 

856 

214,752 
116,854 

2,057 

2.007 

88.431 

206 

736 

0,788 

2e0.35r> 
168,030 

1,090 
2.48S 
78,642 
905 
1,087 
6/169 

Correspondini;  flgnreR  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Regisiers  of 

South  Australia. 


§  6.   Western  Australia. 

1.  Settlenent  in  the  Early  Days.— In  the  year  1827  Captain  James  Stirling,  aooom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  the  Colonial  Botanist  in  New  South  Wales,  made  au 
examination  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swan  River,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  settlement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  febvourable  report  made  by  these  gentle- 
men, the  Home  Qovemment  decided  to  organise  a  colonising  expedition  forthwith.  On 
the  2nd  June,  1829,  the  transport  Pannelia  arrived  in  Cockbum  Sound,  having  on 
board  Captain  Stirling,  who  had  been  appointed  Civil  Superintendent  of  the  Swan  River 
settlement,  and  a  number  of  officials  and  intending  settlers.  On  the  17th  June  the 
expedition  disembarked  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Swan  River,  at  the  place 
now  called  Rous  Head,  and  with  the  landing  of  these  immigrants  the  settlement  of 
Western  Australia  commences.  The  first  settlers  were  offered  large  grants  of  land  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  capital  introduced,  which  comprised  the  value  of  all  stock 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  at  the  rate  of  forty  acres  for  every  sum  of  £3,  but  they 
had  to  spend  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  acre  on  improvements,  before  they  oould 
obtain  the  fee  simple.  The  land  granted  was  to  be  within  three  years  cultivated,  or 
otherwise  improved,  or  reclaimed  from  its  wild  state,  to  a  ^ir  proportion  of  at  least  one- 
fourth,  or  the  owners  were  liable  to  a  payment  of  sixpence  per  acre  into  the  public  chest : 
and  if  still  unimproved  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  land  reverted  absolutely  to  the 
Crown.  Grants  were  also  made  to  capitalists  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  for  every  labourer 
brought  over  at  their  expense,  but  any  land  so  granted  reverted  to  the  Crown  unless  it 
was  brought  under  cultivation,  or  otherwise  improved,  or  reclaimed  from  its  wild  state 
within  twenty-one  years.  Closely  following  the  Pannelia  a  number  of  vessels  arrived, 
increasing  the  number  of  settlers  and  introducing  further  supplies  of  live  stock,  until  at 
the  end  of  year  1830  nearly  1800  inmiigrants  had  arrived  in  the  colony.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  reception  or  provision  of  these  settlers;  many  of  them  were 
persons  who  were  quite  unfitted  for  the  hardships  which  had  to  be  endured,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  despondency  and  depression  commenced  to  spread  amongst  the  colonists. 
Numbers  left,  rather  than  face  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  initial  colonisation  ; 
those  who  remained,  however,  struggled  on  manfully,  and  in  spite  of*  great  hardshipf> 
and  privation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  colony. 
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2.  History  of  Land  Regalatloos  aod  Legislation.— The  original  regulations  under 
which  grants  were  made  to  the  first  settlers  were  amended  by  others  of  a  similar  nature 
inned  by  the  Imperial  Qo^mment  on  the  20th  July,  1880,  which  in  turn  were  replaced 
in  1882,  when  free  grants  were  abolished  and  land  was  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  five 
shillings  per  acre.  In  1837  the  price  of  allotments  in  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Albany  was 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  £5  an  acre.  New  land  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Home 
Government  in  1848,  and  these  were  amended  and  amplified  in  1864.  Further  amend- 
ments were  made  in  1873  and  1882,  and  in  1887  the  whole  of  the  regulations  were 
amended  and  consolidated.  The  colony  was  divided  into  six  divisions,  in  all  of  which 
sale  by  auction  was  permitted,  but  otherwise  the  conditions  of  occupation  differed  in  each 
division.  In  the  year  1890  Constitutional  Government  was  granted  to  the  colony,  and 
from  time  to  time  various  alterations  were  made  in  the  land  regulations  by  the  local 
Government,  until  in  1896  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Act  was  passed. 

3.  Land  Acts  now  In  Force.— The  last-named  Act  as  amended  in  1897,  1898  and 
1904  is  still  in  force  ;  it  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  Government  suitable 
for  immediate  settlement  in  comparatively  small  areas,  and  is  referred  to  in  greater 
detail  below.  In  1898  a  Land  Act  was  passed  amending  and  consolidating  previous 
regulations  and  legislation  as  to  the  sale,  occupation,  and  management  of  Grown  lands, 
and  this  Act  has  in  turn  been  amended  in  1899,  1900,  1902,  1904,  1906  and  1906.  In 
1894  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  received  assent ;  this  Act  authorised  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  financial  assistance  to  settlers.  It  was  amended 
in  1896,  1899,  1902  and  1904,  and  was  finally  consolidated  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Bank  Act  1906. 

4.  Administration  of  Land  Acts* — For  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the  Land 
Acts  1898  to  1906,  the  State  is  divided  into  six  divisions  as  follows : — The  South- West 
Division,  the  Kimberley  Division,  the  North- West  Division,  the  Central  Division,  the 
Euda  Division,  and  the  Eastern  Division.  In  addition  to  these  divisions,  the  State  is 
alao  divided  into  Land  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  dealing  with  the  alien- 
ation of  land,  and  by  the  Lands  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1906  the  Governor  is  empowered 
to  appoint  District  Land  Boards,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
persons,  one  at  least  of  whom  must  be  an  officer  of  the  Lands  Department.  The  duties 
of  the  Board  are  to  decide  whether  the  conditions  under  which  any  land  in  the  district 
is  held  have  been  complied  with,  and  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  applications  in  respect 
of  the  same  land  being  received  on  the  same  day,  to  determine  which  of  such  applications 
is  to  be  granted. 

5.  Modes  of  Tennre  under  the  Land  Acts.— Under  the  Land  Acts  1898  to  1906  land 
may  be  held  or  acquired  in  the  following  manners: — (i.)  Purchase  by  auction;  (ii.) 
oonditional  purchase  with  residence  ;  (iii.)  conditional  purchase  without  residence;  (iv.) 
conditional  purchase  by  direct  payment ;  (v.)  conditional  purchase  of  blocks  for  vine- 
yards, orchards,  or  gardens;  (vi.)  conditional  purchase  of  grazing  lands;  (vii.)  free 
homestead  feirms;  (viii.)  workingmen's  blocks;  (ix.)  pastoral  leases;  (x.)  permits  and 
licenses  to  cut  timber ;  (xi.)  special  leases  ;  and    xii.)  licenses  for  quarrying. 

(i.)  PurcJuue  by  Auction.  Town,  suburban,  and  village  lands  throughout  the 
oolony,  after  being  surveyed  into  lots  and  notified  in  the  GasetU  as  open  for  sale,  may  be 
sold  by  public  auction  at  an  upset  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Govemor-in-Gouncil.  Any 
person  may  apply  to  the  Minister  to  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  any  lot  already  surveyed  on 
depositing  10  per  cent,  of  the  upset  price,  which  is  refunded  in  the  event  of  the  applicant 
being  outbid  at  auction.  The  piurcbaser  must  pay  10  per  cent,  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer, 
unless  he  has  already  paid  a  sufficient  deposit  on  application,  and  must  pay  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  money  by  four  equal  quarterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration 
bj  regulations.  In  the  case  of  suburban  and  village  lands,  the  purchaser  must  enclose 
the  land  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed  description  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
sale.  On  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  purchase-money  u  hcnuin*  is  issued 
to  the  purchaser,  and  his  license  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged.  ^  t 
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(ii.)  Conditional  PurcJuise  with  Residence.  Under  this  fonn  of  tenure  any  person 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  select  from  a  minimum  area  of  100  acres  to  a  maximum 
of  1000  acres  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  usual  price  of  the  land  is  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  payable  in  twenty  years  by  half-yearly  instalments,  or  sooner,  at  the  occupier's 
option.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  a  half  or  a  quarter-3rear's 
rent,  as  the  case  may  be ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  application  be  made  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  half-year,  a  half-year's  rent  is  required  ;  if  in  the  second  quarter,  only  a 
quarter-year's  rent  need  be  deposited.  In  the  event  of  the  application  not  being 
approved  the  deposit  is  refunded.  Half  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  paid  by  the 
selector  in  two  instalments,  the  first  with  the  application  and  the  second  within  twelve 
months'  time.  The  selector  is  required  to  take  up  his  residence  on  his  allotment  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  survey,  and  to  reside  thereon  for  at  least  six  months  during 
each  of  the  first  five  years ;  the  residence  condition  may,  however,  be  performed  on  any 
rural  land  held  by  the  selector  within  twenty  miles.  Residence  by  the  wife,  parent,  or 
a  child  of  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  also  be  accepted.  Improvements  must  be 
effected  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  and  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  every  two  years,  but  are  not  required  to  be  more  than 
£1  per  acre  in  value  should  the  price  of  the  land  exceed  that  amount.  One-half  of  the 
land  must  be  fenced  within  five  years  and  the  whole  within  ten  years.  Half  the  value 
of  great  and  small  stock-proof  fencing  is  allowed  towards  the  improvements  required, ' 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  dog  or  rabbit-proof  fence ;  but  no  allowance  in  respect 
to  the  fencing  is  made  until  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  A  lease  fee 
of  ten  shillings  is  payable  with  every  application  for  a  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  which,  provided  that  all  the  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements  have  been  complied  with  and  the  purchase-money  paid,  the 
lessee  may  obtain  a  Crown  grant  of  the  land  on  payment  of  the  grant  fee  of  thirty 
shillings. 

(iii.)  Conditional  Purchase  without  Residence.  If  the  selector  does  not  wish  to 
reside  upon  the  land  he  may  take  up  from  100  acres  to  1000  acres,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  with  regard  to  improvements,  purchase-money,  aifd  survey,  lease,  and 
grant  fees  as  in  the  case  of  residential  purchases,  with  the  exception  that  the  total  value 
of  the  improvements  required  is  50  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  purchase- 
money,  but  not  more  than  thirty  shillings  per  acre  need  be  spent  on  improvements, 
although  the  price  of  the  land  may  be  over  £1  per  acre. 

(iv.)  Conditional  Purchase  by  Direct  Payment.  Any  unalienated  Crown  lands  may 
be  acquired  by  conditional  purchase  by  direct  payment.  The  price  is  not  less  than  ten 
shillings  an  acre,  payable  within  twelve  months;  the  TnATiTnnm  area  that  may  be 
selected  by  one  person  is  1000  acres,  and  the  minimum  is  100  acres.  An  amount  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  must  be  deposited  with  the  application,  on  the 
approval  of  which  by  the  Minister  a  license  is  issued  for  seven  years,  dating  from  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  application.  The 
balance  of  the  purchase-money  must  be  paid  within  twelve  months  by  four  equal  quarterly 
instalments,  or  sooner,  at  the  option  of  the  selector,  but  no  Crown  grant  will  be  issued 
until  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  prescribed  conditions  have  been  fiilfilled.  The 
licensee  must  within  three  years  fence  in  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  within  seven  years 
must  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements  at  least  ten  shillings  an  acre  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  fencing.  Half  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser 
as  previously  explained.  The  Crown  grant  may  be  obtained  at  any  time,  provided  that 
all  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with  and  the  purchase-money  and  fee  have  been 
paid. 

(v.)  Conditional  Purc)iase  of  Blocks  for  Vineyards,  Orchards  or  Gardens.  Areas 
of  from  five  to  fifty  acres  may  be  selected  for  any  of- these  purposes  on  the  following 
terms  : — The  price  of  the  land  is  not  lesa  than  £1  an  acre  ;  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  purchase-money  must  be  made  upon  application,  and  the  balance  must  be  paid  with- 
in three  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  application  by  equal  half-yearly  in- 
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stalments.  A  lease  is  granted  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  whole  of  the  land 
most  he  fenced  with  a  great  and  small  stock-proof  fence,  and  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
area  must  be  planted  with  vines  or  fruit  trees,  or  cultivated  bond-jide  as  a  vegetable 
garden.  A  Crown  grant  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  all  the  conditions  have  been  complied 
with  and  the  purchase  completed. 

(vi.)  Conditional  Purchase  of  Or  awing  Lands.  The  Governor  may  declare  any 
lands  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  are  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  but  suitable 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  which  are  not  within  an  agricultural  area,  as  open  for  selection 
as  grazing  leases.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  deposit  of  rent, 
as  explained  above  with  reference  to  conditional  purchase  with  residence,  together 
with  the  first  instalment  of  the  survey  fee  and  the  lease  fee  of  ten  shillings.  An 
inspection  fee  may  be  charged  if  the  Minister  so  directs.  The  land  is  inspected  and 
reported  on  by  a  surveyor,  and  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Governor,  but  may  not  be  less 
than  three  shillings  and  ninepcncc  per  acre,  and  must  be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  The  maximum  area  allowed  is 
500O  acres,  and  the  minimum  500  acres,  but  if  the  land  applied  for  adjoins  a  holding  of 
the  applicant  the  minimum  may  be  800  acres.  Within  six  months  the  lessee  must  take 
possession  of  his  lease,  and  residence  is  required  for  six  months  of  the  first  year  and  for 
nine  months  during  each  of  the  next  four  years.  These  conditions  as  to  residence  may 
be  performed  by  an  agent  or  servant  of  the  lessee,  and  if  the  lessee  be  the  owner  of  any 
rural  lands  within  twenty  miles,  and  reside  thereon,  such  residence  is  sufficient. 
Expenditure  on  improvements  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  is  required 
during  every  two  years  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  lease,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  must 
be  fenced  within  the  first  ten  years.  Half  the  value  of  a  great  and  small  stock-proof 
fence,  and  two- thirds  of  the  value  of  a  dog  or  rabbit-proof  fence,  may  be  allowed  towards 
the  value  of  the  improvements  required  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  lease.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
lease,  a  Crown  grant  will  be  issued,  provided  that  all  conditions  have  been  complied  with 
and  the  full  purchase-money  paid. 

(vii.)  Free  Homestead  Farms.  Kver\'  person  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  more 
than  100  acres  of  land  within  the  State,  and  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  may  select  an  area  of  from  ten  to  160  acres  as  a  free 
homest^^  farm,  on  lands  declared  open  for  such  selection  within  the  South- West, 
Central,  or  Eucla  Divisions,  not  being  within  a  goldfield.  The  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration  and  a  fee  of  twenty  shillings ;  half  the  cost  of 
survey  must  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  thirty  shillings  each,  the  first  instalment  with 
the  application  and  the  second  within  twelve  mouths'  time.  Upon  approval  of  the 
application  an  occupation  certificate  for  seven  years  is  issued ;  the  selector  must  take 
personal  possession  of  the  land  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  certificate,  and 
must  reside  thereon  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  term,  but 
residence  on  rural  land  held  by  the  same  person  within  twenty  miles  of  the  free 
homestead  farm  is  sufficient  compliance  with  the  above  residence  condition.  Residence 
of  the  holder's  wife,  parent,  or  child  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  accepted  at  the 
Minister's  discretion.  Four  shillings  per  acre  must  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  habit- 
able house  and  other  prescribed  improvements  during  the  first  two  years  ;  a  further  six 
shillings  per  acre  during  the  next  three  years  ;  and  an  additional  four  shillings  per  acre 
during  the  last  two  years.  Not  more  than  £30  of  the  amount  spent  on  a  habitable  house 
will  be  allowed  towards  the  total  amount  of  fourteen  shillings  per  acre,  required  to  be 
expended  upon  improvements.  Half  of  the  land  must  be  fenced  during  the  first  five 
vears,  and  the  whole  must  be  enclosed  with  a  great  and  small  stock-proof  fence  by  the 
end  of  the  term  of  seven  years.  Half  the  value  of  a  sheep  and  cattle-proof  exterior  fence, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  a  rabbit  or  dog-proof  exterior  fence  will  be  alldwed  towards 
the  amount  required  to  be  spent  upon  improvements  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  term. 
A  CJrown  grant  will  be  issued  upon  compliance  with  all  the  conditions  and  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  thirty  shillings,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  seven  yearji^ unless  ^ 
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the  holder  has  completed  twelve  months*  reddenoe,  has  made  all  the  required  improve- 
ments, and  pays  the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  acre  for  the  land. 

(viii.)  Working  Men's  Blocks,  Any  person  not  already  holding  land  within  the 
State  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  lease  of  lands  which  have  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  for 
selection  as  working  men's  blocks.  The  maTimnm  area  that  may  be  selected  by  one 
person  is,  if  within  any  town  or  goldfield,  half  an  acre,  or  five  acres  elsewhere.  The 
price  is  not  less  than  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years  by  half-yearly  install 
ments.  The  application  must  be  in  the  prescribed  form  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
first  instalment  of  the  purchase-money  and  a  lease  fee  of  ten  shillings.  The  selector 
must  take  personal  possession  within  three  months,  and  must  reside  upon  the  land  for 
nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years,  but  residence  by  the  wife,  parent,  or  child  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  accepted.  Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  fenced  with 
a  great  and  small  stock-proof  fence,  and  within  five  years  an  amount  equal  to  double  the 
purchase-money  must  be  expended  upon  prescribed  improvements,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  exterior  fencing.  One-half  the  cost  of  any  house  may  be  allowed  towards  the  im- 
provements required.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  upon  compliance  with  all  conditions  and 
upon  payment  of  the  full  purchase-money  and  fee,  a  Grown  grant  will  be  issued.  No 
person  who  has  once  held  a  working  man's  block  is  allowed  to  select  another,  except 
under  very  special  circumstances. 

(ix.)  Pastoral  Leases.  Leases  are  granted  for  pastoral  purposes  throughout  the 
State,  but  such  leases  give  no  right  to  the  soil,  or  to  the  timber,  except  to  such  timber 
as  may  be  required  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  the  construction  of  improvements,  and 
the  lands  leased  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  at  any 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  term.  All  pastoral  leases  expire  on  the  31st  December, 
1928  ;  the  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  such  leases  are  issued  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  State  : —  (a)  In  the  South-west  Division  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  9000 
acres,  at  an  annual  rent  of  SX  for  each  1000  acres  or  part  thereof.  (6)  In  the  Gentral 
and  North-west  Divisions,  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten 
shillings  for  each  1000  acres  or  part  thereof,  (c)  In  the  Eucla  Division,  in  blocks  of 
not  less  than  20,000  acres  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  shillings  for  each  1000  acres  or 
part  thereof,  (d)  In  the  Eastern  Division,  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres  at  an 
annual  rent  of  five  shillings  for  each  1000  acres  or  part  thereof,  (e)  In  the  Eimberley 
Division  in  blocks  of  not  less  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  less  than  20,000 
acres  when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  shillings 
for  each  1000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Any  lessee  in  the  Kimberley  Division  may  obtain 
a  reduction  of  one-half  the  rent  due  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  lease,  who  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  his  lease  has,  and  for  so  long  as  he  has  in  his  possession  on  the 
land  the  subject  of  the  lease,  or  of  any  other  lease  not  separated  by  a  greater  distance 
than  twenty-five  miles,  owned  and  worked  by  the  lessee  as  one  station,  ten  head  of  sheep 
or  one  head  of  large  stock  for  each  1000  acres  leased.  Under  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1906,  which  is  not  retrospective,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  pastoral  lease  or  group  of 
leases  worked  as  one  station  is  not  kept  stocked,  after  the  first  two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ton  head  of  sheep  or  one  head  of  large 
stock  for  every  1000  acres  comprised  therein,  such  lease  or  leases  are  liable  to  forfei- 
ture. 

(x.)  Permits  and  Licenses  to  Cut  Timber,  The  alienation  of  forests  and  timber 
lands  is  now  regulated  by  the  Lands  Act  Amendment  Acts  of  1904  and  1906,  under  which 
the  Governor  is  authorised  to  appoint  an  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Forests  and  an  Advisory 
Board  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Minister  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  forest  conservation  and  timber  lands.  The  Governor  is  authorised  to  declare 
any  Crown  Lands  to  bo  a  State  forest  or  timber  reserve,  and  to  grant  to  persons  desirous 
of  erecting  saw-mills  permits  to  cut  timber  in  any  State  forest  or  timber  reserves,  or  on 
any  Crown  land,  upon  the  following  conditions : — (a)  That  the  right  of  cutting  timber  is 
granted  over  an  area  proportional  to  the  horse-power  of  the  mill  proposed  to  be  erected 
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on  the  basis  of  the  provision  of  ten  years*  cutting;  (6)  that  the  railway  or  tramway  con- 
necting such  mill  with  any  Government  railway  shall  be  located  in  such  manner  as  will 
best  serve  the  country  requiring  an  outlet  in  that  vicinity ;  (c)  that  the  permit  is  liable 
(0  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  the  mill  being  closed  for  a  period  of  one  month  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor,  or  in  the  event  of  any  breach  of  any  condition  or  provision ;  (d) 
gnch  other  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed.  Licenses  may  also  be  granted  to  hew  and 
fell  timber  for  piles,  poles,  or  baulks,  subject  to  the  payment  by  the  licensee  of  royalties 
proportional  to  the  measurement  of  the  timber  hewn  or  felled.  The  amount  of  all  fees 
or  royalties  is  fixed  by  the  Governor. 

(xi.)  Special  Leases.  On  receiving  an  application  in  the  prescribed  form  the 
Governor  may  grant  leases  of  any  Crown  land  for  any  area  not  exceeding  (except  in  the 
cases  of  leases  for  guano  or  other  manure,  or  for  the  collection  or  manufacture  of  salt) 
twenty-five  acres,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  not 
less  than  £2,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as: — For  obtaining  guano,  stone,  or  earth; 
for  sites  for  inns,  stores,  bridges,  factories,  wharves,  and  jetties ;  for  the  working  of 
mineral  springs;  for  the  collection  and  manufacture  of  salt;  for  works  for  supplying 
water,  gas,  or  electricity;  or  for  any  other  purpose  approved  by  the  Governor.  The 
lessee  must  pay  a  deposit  of  one-half  of  the  first  year's  rent,  and  must  also  pay  for  the 
cost  of  survey.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  grant  a  lease  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  years,  notice  of  the  application  for  such  lease  and  of  the  purpose  and  term  thereof 
must  be  published  in  four  consecutive  numbers  of  the  OoMette. 

(xii.)  Licenses  for  Quarrying.  Licenses  are  granted  to  any  person  to  quarry  and  dig 
for  any  rock,  soil,  or  other  material,  on  any  lands  vested  in  the  Crown,  not  being  on  a 
goldfield  or  in  a  mining  district,  for  building  piurposes  and  to  make  bricks  or  any  other 
commodity.  The  fee  to  be  paid  for  such  license  is  determined  by  the  Governor,  not 
being,  however,  less  than  five  shillings  per  month  for  each  man  employed. 

6.  General  PrOTlsions  of  the  Land  Acts.— All  applications  must  be  lodged,  with  the 
prescribed  deposit  and  fees,  at  the  agency  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

(i.)  Maximum  Area  any  One  Person  may  Hold.  No  person  may  acquire  under 
homestead  farm,  conditional  purchase,  and  grazing  lease,  collectively,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them,  either  as  lessee  or  transferee,  more  than  2000  acres  of  cultivable  land 
(that  is,  land  acquired  as  homestead  form  and  by  conditional  purchase) ,  or  an  equiva- 
lent area  of  grazing  land,  or  cultivable  and  grazing  land  mixed.  Where  a  man  has 
selected  up  to  the  mftTiTTinTn  allowed,  his  wife  may  hold  a  further  area  of  1000  acres  of 
ooltivable  land  or  its  equivalent  area  of  grazing  or  of  cultivable  and  grazing  land.  Five 
acres  of  grazing  land  are  deemed  to  be  an  equivalent  of  two  acres  of  cultivable  land,  and 
all  unclassified  land  disposed  of  prior  to  the  1st  February,  1907,  is  deemed  to  be  cultivable 
land  until  otherwise  classified  by  the  Lands  Department.  If  the  holder  require  the  land 
to  be  classified  he  must  pay  the  prescribed  fee. 

(ii.)  Joint  Holders  of  Selections.  Two  or  more  persons  holding  land  in  their  joint 
names  are  each  deemed  to  hold  an  area  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  holding.  Three 
persons  holding  in  joint  names  are  each  deemed  to  be  the  holder  of  one-third  of  the  area, 
and  so  on.  The  Minister  may  accept  residence  by  one  or  more  of  the  joint  holders  as 
compliance  with  the  residence  conditions  by  all. 

(iii.)  Date  from  which  Conditions  Apply.  Where  the  land  is  surveyed  at  the  time 
of  selection  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  commence  from  the  first  of 
the  quarter  preceding  the  date  of  approval ;  but  when  the  land  is  unsurveyod  at  the  time 
of  approval  the  conditions  date  from  the  date  of  survey,  of  which  the  selector  is  duly 
advised. 

(iv.)  Tranters.  No  transfer  of  a  homestead  farm,  conditional  purchase,  or  grazing 
lease  is  allowed,  except  in  special  cases,  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
oommencement  of  the  lease  or  occupation  certificate,  unless  the  full  amount  required  to 
be  expended  during  that  period  has  already  been  spent  on  the  land. 
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(v.)  Forfeiture.  Any  holding  may  be  forfeited  for  non-compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  improvements  and  residence  notwithstanding  that  the  rent  has  been  paid 
on  the  due  dates. 

7.  Closer  Settlement  under  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Acts,  1896  to  1904.— 

Under  these  Acts  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  is  authorised 
to  expend  from  time  to  time  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  £200,000  on  the  repurchase 
of  Crown  lands  near  the  railways,  suitable  for  inmiediate  cultivation. 

(i.)  Acquisition  of  Land  by  the  Government.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts,  a  Land  Purchase  Board,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  constituted.  The  duties  of  this  Board  are  to  report  on 
various  matters  in  connection  with  the  repurchase  of  any  lands,  such  as  the  fair  value  of 
the  land  to  the  owner  ;  the  demand  for  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  agricultural 
settlement ;  and  the  suitability  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  the  distance  from 
a  railway  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  acquired.  If  the  report  of  the  Board  be  favourable, 
the  Minister,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  may  make  a  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  by  surrender  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Board,  or  at  any  lesser 
price. 

(ii.)  Sale  of  Repurchased  Land.  All  land  repurchased  may  be  improved,  prior 
to  disposing  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements  is  added  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  land  when  sold.  Reserves  may  be  set  aside  for  public  purposes,  roads,  and  town 
sites ;  and  town  and  suburban  lands  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  as  such  lands 
are  alienated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Acts  1898  to  1906.  The  remainder 
of  the  land  is  thrown  open  to  selection.  The  maximum  quantity  held  by  one  person 
must  not  exceed  1000  acres.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is  eligible  as  a 
selector,  nor  is  any  person  who  is  the  beneficial  owner  of  land  exceeding  1000  acres  in  area 
held  either  in  freehold  or  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  X<and  Acts.  If,  however, 
the  land  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  was  classified  as  second  or  third-class  land,  the 
maximum  area  may  be  increased  to  3000  and  5000  acres  of  each  class  respectively,  or  to 
4000  acres  if  the  land  is  partly  second  and  partly  third-class.  If  land  thrown  open  to 
selection  is  not  applied  for,  it  may  be  put  up  for  sale  by  public  auction. 

(iii.)  Conditions  of  Sale  to  Selectorh.  The  selling  price  of  any  repurchased  land  is 
ascertained  by  adding  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  price  actually  paid  for 
the  land,  and  for  any  improvements  made  upon  it,'  and  the  total  is  the  least  price 
at  which  it  may  be  selected.  Applications  must  be  in  the  prescribed  form  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  first  year's  instalment  of  the  purchase-money,  at  the  rate  of 
£1  12s.  lOd.  for  each  £100  of  the  selling  price ;  on  approval  of  the  application,  a 
lease  for  twenty  years  is  issued  at  an  annual  rent,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the 
first  yearns  instalment  was  paid.  The  lessee  must,  within  two  years,  fence  in  at  least 
one-fourth  of  his  selection,  and  within  five  years  the  whole  must  be  fenced,  and  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  land  must  be  cleared  and  cropped.  Within  ten  years  he  must 
spend  upon  prescribed  improvements  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  purchase-money, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  the  exterior  fencing.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  if  all  conditions  have  been  complied  with  and  the 
full  piuxshase-money  paid,  a  Crown  grant  may  be  obtained.  Loans  may  be  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  Acts  to  any  selectors  under  the 
Agricultural  Land  Purcnase  Acts,  who  have  fenced  in  the  whole  of  their  selection, 
and  have  cleared  and  cropped  at  least  one-tenth  of  it. 

8.  Loans  to  Settlers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  1906 
settlers  may  be  granted  loans  of  sums  from  £25  to  .£500  for  the  purpose  of  clearing, 
fencing,  ring-barking,  draining,  or  water  conservation.  The  amount  is  repayable  in 
thirty  years,  interest  only  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  being  paid  during 
the  first  five  years,  and  the  capital  plus  interest  is  payable  in  equal  half-yearly 
instalments  for  the  remaining  twenty-five  years.      The  maximiun  amount  which  can  be 

■  advanced  to  any  one  person  or  firm  is  £600 ;   of  this  amount  the  first  £300  may  be 
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advanced  to  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made,  and  the  remaining 
i;200  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  additional  improvements  proposed  to  be  made. 
The  stmi  of  £100  may  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  breeding  stock, 
and  advances  may  also  be  made  to  pay  off  existing  mortgages  up  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  the  holding  as  prescribed  by  the  Act.  The  bank 
does  not  advance  money  to  pay  off  unregistered  liabilities.  Application  must  be  made 
on  the  prescribed  form,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  equal  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  applied  for.  Settlers  requiring  assistance  should  submit  their  applications 
;i8  early  as  possible  before  the  money  is  actually  required,  and  they  should  also  obtain 
their  leases  from  the  Lands  Department  to  avoid  delay  in  completing  the  security. 

9.  Area  of  Land  Alienated,  In  Process  of  Alienation,  and  Area  held  under  Lease 

or  License.— The  total  area  of  the  State  of  Western  Australia  is  624,689.800  acres;  the 
following  table  shews  the  area  alienated  absolutely  and  conditionally,  and  the  areas  held 
under  leases  and  licenses  at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  1901  to  1905  inclusive,  and 
on  30th  June,  1906  :— 


WESTERN   AUSTRALIA.— OCCUPATION   OF  LAND   FROM  1901    TO   1906 

INCLUSIVE.  • 


ParticuUni. 


1.  Ab9olutely  Alienated  ... 

-I.  In  Process  of  AUenatUm— 
Midland  Railway  ConcessionB 
Free  Homestead  Farms 
Ck>nditional  Purchases 
Selections  from  (he  late  W.A.  , 

Company 
Selections  under  the  Agricul- ! 

tnral  Lands  Purchase  .\ct   ..   ' 
Special  Occupation  Leases  and 

Licenses 
Homestead  or  Grazing  Leases    | 
Poison  Land  Leases  or  Licenses 
Immigrants'  Ghrants   ... 
Village  Allotments 
Workingmen's  Blocks  ...  i 


1901. 


1902. 


Area  in  Acres. 


1008.      I      ld04. 


1905. 


3.468,878  ,    3,517,7)24  I    3.646430 


2,768.810 

283.455 

1340.554 

75.213 

37.235 

8,867 

•28B.425 

1.306.270 

400 

6 

31 


t 


2,768,810 

365,468 

1AW.630 

74,247 

48,675 

7,067 

462,371 

1,061473 

400 

7 

130  i 


2,768,810 

573.585 

2.006,288 

72,464 

62.066 

5.860 

714,045 

700346 

400 

7 

168 


Total  in  Process  of  AUenation      6.116,266      6338366      6.001.018 


3.  Leases  and  Licenses  in  Force—  , 
<i.)  Issued  by  Lands  Department 
Pastoral  Leases       ...  ...  | 

Special  Leases        ...  ...  i 

Leases  of  Reserves ... 
Selections  in  Ooldflelds 
Timber  Leases  and  Licenses  , 

Residential  Lots     

<ii.)  Issued  by  Mines  Department 
Gold  Mining  Leases 
Mineral  Leases 
Miners'  Homestead  Leases 


06.506340 

448 

5.296 

3.955 

865.180 

550 

(  - 

71  .m 

(      - 


111.165.639 
531 
3.301 
I  2,653 

I       880340 
I  626 

>  I         67300 


I 


Total  under  Leases  and  Licenses  |  07,455,027 
4.  Area  neither  Alienated,  in  Pro- \ 


112,120300 


134,687,072 
716 


2.653 
004.260 


30.173 
33.083 
17.503 


135.678,028 


cess  of  Alienation,  nor  Leased  |517347,720  {502.602.600  478362,715 


3.724.780'    3.765,975      3,781.613 


1005^. 


2,768.810 

785385 

2304,004 

60,478 

102.606 

4.2B4 

1414373 

402.710 

900 

7 

273 


7.833310 


138,876.500 

848 

061 

2.653 

886.140 

781 

32.362 
33.434 
t21.610 


190.854.318 
473,176.174 


Total  Area  of  State— 624.688.800  Acres. 


2,768,810 

023,211 

3.071,080 

57,564 

128,011 

3,484 

1.267,810 

392.784 

100 

14 


2.768.810 

050.066 

3.282.024 

55,848 

136,022 

5,000 

1,254439 

340.873 

100 

24 


8.614.060.    8.704,280 


144,822,003 

3.482 

1,021 

100 

858.290 

877 

.%,273 
26,443 
24,203 


151,582,666 

3,505 

2,021 

100 

851.250 

884 

34.748 
27.519 
25.057 


145.760302  152327.740 
466,430473  |450.4H5.1.58 


1.  Figures  are  now  given  as  up  to  the  30th  June,  instead  of  as  up  to  3l8t  December.    FigureK 
for  inrevions  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  Registers  of  Western  Australia. 

10.  Areas  Acquired  and  Disposed  of  for  Purposes  of  Closer  Settlement,  1901  to 

1906. — The  transactions  conducted  under   the   provisions  of   the   Agricultural   Lands 
Purchase  Acts  are  shewn  for  each  year,  since  1901,  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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WESTERN     AUSTRALIA.— TRANSACTIONS     UNDER    THE     AGRICULTURAL 
LANDS  PURCHASE  ACTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1901  TO  1906  INCLUSIVE.' 


Partioahuw. 


Total  area  of  estatea  acquired     ... 
Total  amount  of  pnrcbaae-money 
Set  aside  for  roads,  reserves,  etc. 
Area  originally  available  for  selection 
Area  selected  daring  the  year 
Total  area  occupied  to  date 
Balance  of  area  available  for  selection 
Total  revenue  received  to  date    ... 


Acres 
Acres 


IQQl. 


1902. 


1908. 


46,634  66,439 
62.764  60314 
1.450  1.712 


46,166 
4,296 

97.286 
7.929 

14.461 


63.727 
11.540 
48.616 
6411 
23,638 


73.372 
73,306 
2.666 
69.707 
16,232 


4,339 
29315 


1904. 


131,983 

82,580 

4,734 

196,649 
42..306 

105,106 
21,443 
37.371 


19QM. 


1664M5 

100,811 
9,009 

156.936 
31,687 

1994)84 
87,9ia 
47,021 


1.  Tbe  figures  are  now  given  as  up  to  the  30th  June  instead  of  as  up  to  the  31st  December;  1905 
figures  are,  therefore,  omitted.  Corresponding  figures  for  previous  years  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  Statistical  Registers  of  Western  Australia. 

1.  Classification  of  Holdings  according  to  Sixe,  1901  to  1906.— The  subjoined 
table  shews  the  number  of  holdings  of  lands  alienated  absolutely,  and  in  procees  of 
alienation  y  from  which  returns  were  received  for  the  different  seasons  since  the  season 
1900-1901,  olasssified  according  to  size. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— NUMBER  OF  HOLDINGS  OF  ALIENATED  LANDS. 
AND  LANDS  IN  PROCESS  OF  ALIENATION.  FROM  WHICH  RETURNS 
WERE  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  SEASONS  FROM  1900-1901  TO  1906-6, 
ARRANGED  IN  AREA  SERIES. 


Area  Series. 

1900-1. 

19012. 

1903^. 

19084 

1904^ 

190&4. 

Acres. 

1    to            5. 

789 

965 

1.004 

1.064 

U96 

1.9S6 

6     ..           15  .. 

544 

420 

476 

678 

660 

768 

16     ..           30. 

946 

238 

940 

336 

367 

375 

31     „            50  .. 

150 

181 

171 

197 

916 

9S0 

61     ..          100... 

198 

490 

463 

509 

5ffi 

518 

101     ^          400  . 

1.027 

811 

879 

904     . 

996 

1.000 

901     ..          300. 

607 

689 

575 

568 

690 

642 

301     ..          600.. 

668 

719 

776 

899 

886 

937 

601     ..          760.. 

475 

484 

590 

604 

648 

748 

761     ..       1,000  .. 

942 

9g7 

319 

389 

637 

568 

1.001     „       2.000.. 

412 

493 

486 

6U 

737 

830 

3.001     ..       8.000.. 

102 

104 

198 

166 

916 

949 

3.001     „       6.000... 

98 

86 

99 

111 

164 

181 

5.001     «       7.500  .. 

51 

46 

54 

60 

78 

86 

7.601     „     10.000  .. 

92 

90 

88 

96 

33 

48 

10.001     .,     16.000  . 

96 

32 

98 

30 

42 

35 

16.001     ..     90.000  ... 

12 

7 

18 

19 

10 

14 

90.001     ..     30.000  . 

18 

9 

18 

9 

16 

12 

30.001     „     60.000... 

18^ 

10 

19 

10 

11 

11 

W.OOl  and  upwardK 

— 

9 

4 

4 

10 

6 

Total.. 

5.609 

5.910 

6.968 

7.044 

7.900 

8.475 

1.    Number  of  holdintts  of  30.001  acres  and  upwards. 


§  7.  Tasmania. 

1.  Settlement  In  Early  Days.— The  early  settlement  of  Tasmania  was  carried  out 
imdcr  the  regulations  framed  for  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  in  New  South  Wales,  of 
which  colony  it  was,  at  the  outset,  a  part,  and  after  its  constitution  under  a  separate 
administration  in  1825  the  regulations  issued  from  the  Ck>lonial  Office  for  the  settlement 
of  Grown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  were  made  applicable  to  Tasmania.  In  1828  the 
first  land  sales  in  the  island  took  place,  but  so  low  were  the  prices  obtained  that  70.000 
acres  enriched  the  Treasury  by  only  £20,000.  In  the  month  of  January.  1831.  the 
system  of  issuing  free  grants  of  land  was  abolished. 

2.  History  of  Land  Legislation. — In  1855  responsible  government  was  granted  to 
tbe  island  colony,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  policy  under  which  later  settlemen   has 
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taken  place.  The  Waste  Lands  Act  1868  introduced  the  principle  of  free  selection 
before  survey,  but  owing  to  the  small  area  available  for  selection,  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  land  was  heavily  timbered,  the  practical  value  of  this  measure  was  comparatively 
small.  From  1860  to  1870  no  less  than  thirteen  Land  Acts  were  passed,  and  in  the 
latter  year  a  new  measure,  the  Waste  Lands  Act  1870,  embodying  and  consolidating 
many  of  the  salient  features  of  previous  enactments,  was  carried.  One  of.  the  most 
important  features  of  this  Act  was  the  extension  of  a  principle,  introduced  by  a  former 
Act  in  1863  and  embodied  in  the  legislation  now  in  force,  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
porohase-money  derived  from  land  sales  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  The 
Act  of  1870  also  gave  power  to  the  Governor  to  reserve  such  laud  as  he  might  deem 
neoeasary  for  public  purposes,  and  the  lands  not  so  reserved  were  divided  into  (a)  town, 
(6)  agricultural,  and  (c)  pastoral  lands.  The  first  class  comprised  all  lands  within  the 
towns  and  villages;  the  second  class  included  lands  which  might  from  time  to  time  be 
proclaimed  as  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  third  class  comprised  lands  which 
were  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage.  The  conditions  attached  to  conditional 
porchases  were  that  the  selector,  his  tenant  or  servant,  should  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  selection,  reside  upon  the  land  until  the  full  purchase-money  was  paid.  The 
npset  price  for  agricultural  lands  was  £1  an  acre,  that  for  pastoral  lands  being  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  twelve  years*  rental,  but  not  in  any  case  more  than  five  shillings  an  acre.  If  the 
selection  were  purchased  for  cash  a  deposit  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  had  to  be 
made  and  the  remainder  had  to  be  paid  within  a  month ;  if  purchased  upon  credit  the 
porchaser  had  to  pay  an  extra  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  an  acre.  Numerous 
amendments  to  the  Act  of  1870  were  passed,  until,  in  1890,  a  measure  was  carried  con- 
!M)lidating  the  various  Acts  then  in  foroe ;  the  Act  of  1890  was  itself  amended  in  1893. 
1895,  and  in  1900.  The  law  relating  to  land  tenure  and  settlement  is  now  consolidated 
in  the  Crown  Lauds  Acts  1903  and  1905,  and  in  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1906. 

8.  ClasslflcatiOB  of  Lands. — The  Crown  lands  of  Tasmania  are  divided  into  two 
classes — (1)  town  lands  and  (2)  rural  lands.  The  former  comprise  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  city,  town,  or  town  reserve,  ^nd  within  a  distance  of  five  miles  of  any 
city.  Bural  lands  comprise  (a)  first-class  land,  (6)  second-class  land,  and  (c)  third- 
class  land.  Town  lands  can  only  be  purchased  by  auction,  or  if,  after  having  been 
offered  by  auction  they  arc  not  sold,  by  private  contract  within  one  year  of  the  auction  sale. 

4.  AcfKlsitlon  of  Land  for  A^cnltnnil  PnrpoMs.— Rural  lands  may  be  pur- 
chased at  auction,  or  may  be  selected  for  purchase  privately,  either  by  free  selection  or 
by  selection  of  a  homestead  area. 

(i.)  Free  Selection.  Any  person  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  may  select 
Au  area  not  exceeding  200  acres  of  first-class  land,  250  acres  of  second-class  land,  or 
500  acres  of  third-class  land.  Application  must  be  made  in  a  prescribed  form  obtainable 
from  the  various  post  and  police  offices  throughout  the  State,  and  from  the  Crown  Lands 
Office,  Hobart,  and  Lands  Branch  Office,  Launceston.  Intending  selectors  can  obtain 
ready  assistance  in  making  their  choice  of  lands  from  the  District  Surveyors  or  from  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  Lands  Office.  The  price  of  first-class  land  is  not  less  than  £1  an 
acre,  with  one-third  of  that  price  added  as  a  premium  for  credit,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  For  second-class  land  ten  shillings  an  ac^e  is  the  minimum 
price,  with  one-third  added  for  credit,  the  period  of  which  is  fourteen  years.  For  third- 
class  land  the  price  is  not  less  than  five  shillings  an  acre,  with  one- third  added  for  credit 
for  fourteen  years. 

(ii.)  Selection  of  Homestead  Areas.  Any  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  over 
who  has  not  previously  purchased  land  in  Tasmania  may  make  a  selection  of  a  home- 
stead area  of  first-class  land  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  at  the  price  of  £1  an  acre,  with 
one-third  added  for  credit.  The  selector  of  a  homestead  area  must  pay  a  cash  deposit  of 
twopence  an  acre  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  need  pay  nothing  further  towards  the 
purchase-money  until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  payments  for  that  year  and  for  the  fifth 
year  are  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  an  acre,  and  for  the  remaining  fourteen  years,  during 
which  the  credit  extends,  the  annual  payment  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  an  acre. 
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(iii.)  Selection  in  Mining  Areas.  A  "Mining  Area,"  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act, 
comprises  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mining  field,  and  which  is  specially  proclaimed  a 
mining  area.  The  land  so  proclaimed  may  be  selected  as  first-class  agricultural  land, 
not  exceeding  100  acres,  on  the  terms  provided  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands ;  but  if 
the  land  is  within  one  mile  of  a  town  the  maximum  area  is  twenty  acres  and  the 
minimum  ten  acres.  Second-class  lands  within  a  mining  area  can  be  sold  at  auction, 
but  no  lands  within  a  mining  area  can  be  sold  as  third-class.  All  lands  purchased  within 
a  mining  area  are  open  to  any  person  to  search  or  mine  for  minerals,  gold,  or  other 
metals ;  but  before  any  such  person  can  commence  searching  or  mining  he  must  obtain 
permission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  for  Mines  or  the  nearest  Commissioner  of  Mines. 

(iv.)  Survey  Fees.  In  order  to  make  the  payments  during  the  first  year  of  purchase 
as  light  as  possible  the  Lands  Department  advances  to  the  selector  of  any  first-class  land 
four-fifths  of  the  amount  of  fee  necessary  for  the  survey  of  the  land.  The  balance  is 
payable  in  the  next  succeeding  four  years,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound.  For  lands  purchased  by  auction,  and  for  second 
and  third-class  lands,  the  survey  fee  must  be  paid  in  full.  The  amount  of  this  fee,  for 
first-class  lands,  ranges  from  £4  10s.  to  £15  Ids.  for  selections  of  from  25  to  200  acres 
respectively ;  for  second-class  lands  the  fee  ranges  from  £6  5s.  to  £15  10s.  for  selections 
of  from  80  to  250  acres ;  and  for  third-class  lands  it  ranges  from  £11  to  £20  for  selections 
of  from  60  to  500  acres  respectively. 

(v.)  General  ConcUtunis.  Upon  all  first-class  lands  selected  or  purchased  under  the 
Acts  now  in  force  habitual  residence  is  necessary  for  five  years,  commencing  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  purchase,  and  must  be  continuous ;  but  on  land  within  a  mining  area 
the  necessary  period  of  residence  is  reduced  to  three  years.  In  both  cases  this  may  be 
complied  with  by  the  selector  himself  or  some  member  of  his  family,  or  some  one 
employed  by  him  or  on  his  behalf.  If  purchased  on  credit  all  lauds  must  be  improved 
to  the  value  of  a  siun  at  least  equal  to  the  sale  price  of  the  land.  If  purchased  for  cash, 
upon  first-class  lands  the  selector  must  expend  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  an  acre  of  the  whole  area  in  substantial  improvements  every  year  for  the  first 
eight  years.  By  paying  off  before  the  expiration  of  the*  period  of  credit  all  selectors 
obtain  a  rebate  of  the  added  premium  in  proportion  to  the  unexpired  period  of  credit.  In 
the  case  of  second-class  land  purchased  for  cash,  land  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of 
at  least  one  shilling  an  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  five  years  before  the  selector  can  pay 
up  and  obtain  his  deed  of  grant ;  and  in  the  case  of  third-class  lands  the  selector  must 
expend  on  substantial  improvements  a  sum  amounting  at  least  to  sixpence  per  acre  per 
annimi  during  the  first  five  years  before  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  can  be  paid 
and  the  deed  of  grant  issued.  Improvements  on  all  lands  must  be  of  a  substantial 
nature,  and  include  dams,  wells,  cultivation,  fences,  clearing  or  draining  of  land,  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling-house  or  farm  or  other  buildings  upon  and  permanently  attached 
to  the  soil  of  such  land. 

5.  Gracing  Leases. — Grazing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  offered  at  auction, 
but  such  runs  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  occupied  by  virtue  of  a  license  for  other 
than  pastoral  purposes,  and  to  be  otherwise  alienated  and  dealt  with.  The  rent  is  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  run  is  put  up  for  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a 
lease  to  occupy  the  same  for  fourteen  years,  which  may  be  transferred  by  the  lessee  with 
consent  of  the  Commissioner,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  rental.  The  rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lease  is  determinable, 
should  the  rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the  land 
being  required  for  sale  or  for  any  public  purpose,  six  months'  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
lessee,  who  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Crown  compensation  for  the  value  of  all 
permanent  improvements  he  may  have  made  during  the  currency  of  his  lease. 

6.  Leases  for  Miscellaneous  Purposes.— The  Govemor-in-Council  may  grant  leasesfor 
A  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  any  land  bordering  upon  a  navigable  river,  or  on 
the  sea,  if  required  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  wharves,  docks,  jetties,  or  any  other 
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works  of  public  utility.  For  whatever  purpose  the  land  is  leased,  the  lease  may  be  deter- 
mined iii^»se  of  non-completion  of  the  works.  Leases  may  also  be  granted,  on  similar 
conditions  and  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  watercourses,  or  of  erecting  a 
manufactory,  mill,  or  such  other  work. 

7.  Occupatioo  UceDses. — Occupation  licenses  may  be  issued  by  the  Conamissioner 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  twent3r^one  or  over, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  The  license  must  describe  the  position  and  area 
of  the  land  ;  no  person  can  hold  more  than  one  such  license  at  any  time.  Any  person 
holding  an  occupation  license  is  entitled  to  occupy,  during  the  current  year,  the  surface 
of  any  Crown  land  within  any  mining  area  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  An 
occupation  license  is  not  transferable,  and  the  holder  thereof  is  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  any  improvements  efiected  on  the  land,  should  the  same  be 
resnmed  by  the  Crown.     The  license  is  terminable  at  any  time  by  three  months*  notice. 

Residence  licenses  are  granted  on  similar  terms  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings, 
and  any  person  holding  a  residence  license  is  entitled  to  occupy  as  a  domicile,  during  the 
current  year,  the  surface  of  the  land  described,  which  cannot  exceed  one-quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent,  within  any  town  situate  within  a  mining  area. 

Business  licenses  are  also  granted  on  similar  conditions  upon  pa^'ment  of  a  fee  of 
twenty  shillings,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  occupy,  during  the  current  year,  the  surface  of 
any  Crown  land  situate  within  any  mining  area  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  acre, 
not  being  within  a  town.  Residence  and  business  licenses  may  be  transferred  by  endorse- 
ment to  any  person  eligible. 

8.  OpeoiDg  up  of  New  Districts  to  Settlement.— It  is  provided  by  the  Lands  Act  of 
1903  that,  as  soon  as  500  acres  of  first-class,  second-class,  or  third-class  land  are  ttiken  up 
in  one  locality,  and  in  not  less  than  five  lots,  the  Grovemor  shall  raise  a  sum  equal  to  ten 
shillings,  five  shillings,  or  two  and  sixpence,  in  the  case  of  each  class  respectively,  for 
every  acre  so  taken  up,  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  debenture  stock.  The  money  so  raised  is 
to  be  spent  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  or  drains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lands  taken  up.  A  similar  provision  is  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  within 
any  town,  not  being  within  a  mining  area,  o(  a  value  of  not  less  than  £250. 

9.  Closer  Settlement.— The  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  1906  introduced  a  new 
principle  into  the  land  legislation  of  Tasmania.  Under  this  Act  power  is  given  to 
the  Minister  for  Lands,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Board,  to 
purchase  by  agreement  private  land  in  any  part  of  Tasmania  for  the  purpose  of  closer 
wttlement,  and  also  to  deal  with  and  dispose  of  any  unoccupied  Crown  land  for  the 
same  purpose. 

(i.)  Lease  of  Allotments,  Lands  so  bought  imder  the  Act  are  subdivided  into  farm 
allotments  of  a  suitable  size — not  exceeding  £1500  in  value — and  are  disposed  of  by  way 
of  lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  capital  value  of  each  allotment  is  fixed  by  the  Closer 
Settlements  Board,  and  the  rental  is  determined  by  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent,  per  anntmi  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Cheshui^t 
Estate,  which  has  recently  been  subdivided  for  disposal  under  the  Act,  the  rent  was 
filed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value.  Although  the  allotments  are  in  the 
first  place  leased,  any  lessee,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  of  the  term  of  his  lease, 
may  acquire  and  purchase  the  land  leased  to  him,  provided  that  he  does  not  then 
hold  land  (exclusive  of  the  land  leased  under  the  Act)  of  a  value  exceeding  £1500, 
and  that  he  has  duly  complied  with  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act, 
regulations,  and  his  lease.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  lease, 
a  lessee  may  dispose  of  his  interest  to  any  eligible  person,  the  consent  of  the  Board 
being  first  obtained. 

(ii.)  Qualifications  of  Lessees.  Persons  who  apply  for  land  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  Act  must  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  those  applicants  who  are 
landless  have  preference  over  those  who  are  not.  A  person  is  deemed  to  be  landless,  if, 
at  the'time  of  making  his  application,  he  does  not  hold,  under  any  tenure,  such  area  of 
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land  as  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  hiiwwftlf  and  hi» 
family  (if  any).  In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  if  either  of  them  is  not*  landless., 
neither  of  them  are  deemed  to  be  landless.     Only  one  allotment  is  granted  to  one  person . 

(iii.)  Advances  to  Settlers.  Under  the  Act  provision  is  also  made  for  advances 
to  lessees,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  fencing  the  allotments  and  building  dwelling-houses 
thereon ;  the  total  advance  to  any  one  lessee  must  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  capital 
value  of  such  lessee's  allotment,  and  must  not  exceed  pound  for  pound  the  sum  expended 
by  him  in  fencing  and  building.  Such  advances  must  be  repaid,  together  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  in  equal  half-yearly  instalments. 

10.  Areas  AlleaaUd,  !■  Prtcess  of  AlleaatiOB,  Area  Occapied  aader  Lease  or 
Ucease  aad  Area  Uaoccapled.— The  total  area  of  the  State  of  Tasmania  is  16,777,600 
acres,  of  which  4,768,701  acres  had  been  alienated  absolutely,  710,887  acres  were 
in  process  of  alienation,  and  1,844,820  acres  were  held  under  lease  or  license,  leaving 
9,954,142  acres  unoccupied. 

TASMANIA.— AREA    ALIENATED    ABSOLUTELY,    IN    PROCESS   OP    AliTEN- 
ATION.  AND  AREA  OCCUPIED  UNDER  LEASE  OR  LICENSE,  1901  TO  1906. 


Area  in  Acres. 

Pariicalars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1.  Area  Alienated  AhmluUlv       ... 

2.  Area  in  Proeeae  of  Alienation... 

3.  Area     held    wnder    Leaee    or 

Lieenee— 
Islands 

Ordinary  Leased  Land      ... 
Land  Leased  for  Timber  ... 
Gold  Mining  Leases 
Other  Mining  Leases 

}  4.893.961 

149.165 

1.880.688 

40.768 

3.394 

46.968 

[4.955.5S0 

110.136 

1.992,969 

68.109 

3.024 

44.668 

[  6.040.413 

88.590 
1.366,063 
82.335 
2.506 
42,444 

}  6,168.821 

121.860 

1.133.152 

90,300 

2.268 

41.370 

5,338,963 

89.003 

1.082,861 

87.932 

2.087 

41,610 

1  4.768,701 
t     710,837 

1,906,44)2^ 

86317 

1.83S 

47,296 

4.  Total  Area  Occupied 

5.  Area  Unoccupied 

6.414.944 
10.363.126 

6^74.446 
10.303.156 

6,692,350 
10056.250 

6.557.761      6.642.336 
10.219,839    10,135.964 

6,893358 
9,968,749 

Total  Area  of  State— 16.777,600  Acres. 


11.  PiiBClpal  Land  TransactlonSt  1901  to  1906.— The  subjoined  statement  shewsv 
the  principal  land  transactions  during  each  year,  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive. 

TASMANU.— PRINCIPAL  LAND  TRANSACTIONS  DURING  EACH  YEAR. 

1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


Area  of  oouQ try  lands  sold                          ...  Acres 

Area  of  town  and  suburban  lots  sold          ...  Acres 

Area  leased  for  pastoral  purposes ...           ...  Acres 

Total  reoei pts  from  sales,  leases  and  Uoenses  £ 

Applications  for  selections  and  purchases. . .  No. 

Grant  deeds  issued             ...           ...          ...  No. 


1901. 


62,073 

636 

285,160 

673» 

1,946 

680 


1902. 


64.474 

663 

182.330 

66.140 

2.679 

783 


1906. 


87,073 
1.677 
177.347 
78.086 
2,973 
627 


1904. 


132.699 

1,226 

194.090 

57,406 

4.900 

540 


1906. 


168,760 

1,384 

1B6.791 

61,918 

3499 

466 


1906.1 


87.64S 

1367 

78,087 

37014 

1344 

S78 


1.    For  six  months  ended  the  30th  June.  1906. 
(k>rresponding  figures  for  previous  years  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Registers  of  Tasmania . 


§  8.  The  Progress  of  Land  Settlement.  18!^  to  1906. 

1.  Recent  Progress. — The  progress  of  settlement  and  the  growth  of  land  alienation  in 
the  States  of  the  Ck)nunonweaIth  nnder  recent  legislation  is  seen  in  the  sabjoined  statement 
which  shews  concisely  the  condition  of  *the  public  estate  in  each  State  and  in  the  Oommon- 
wealth  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1897  to  1906,  inclusive.  The  effect  of  the  land  laws  dur- 
ing that  period  has  been  generally  to  diminish  the  number  of  large  holdings,  at  the  same 
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time  decreasing  the  area  held  ander  lease,  while  both  the  area  alienated  and  the  area  in 
process  of  alienation  have  increased.  As  leases  of  large  areas  fall  in  or  are  otherwise 
terminated  they  are  in  many  cases  not  renewed,  but  the  laud  leased  is  cnt  up  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  under  systems  of  deferred  payment ;  the  State  Qovemments,  also, 
have  in  many  cases  acquired  by  repurchase  considerable  areas  under  the  provisions  of 
the  various  Closer  Settlement  Acts.  Further,  greater  facilities  have  been  granted  to  the 
working  classes  to  acquire  possession  of  the  soil,  and  special  inducements  have  been 
offered  to  bond  fide  settlers  by  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  tenure  on  easy  terms  and 
conditions. 

TOTAL  AREAS  ALIENATED,  IN  PROCESS  OF  ALIENATION,  HELD  UNDER 
LEASE  OR  LICENSE,  AND  UNOCCUPIED,  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IW 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1897  TO 
1906,  INCLUSIVE,  EXPRESSED  ABSOLUTELY  AND  AS  PERCENTAGES 
OF   AREA   OF   ENTIRE   STATE. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— AREA  198,638,080  ACRES. 


Alienated. 

1 

of  Alienation. 

Held  nnder  Lease 
or  License. 

1 

Unoccupied. 

Year. 

Area  in 

1 
Per 

1 
Area  in          Per 

Area  in        |    Per 

Area  in 

1     Per' 

Acres. 

Cent. 

Acres.          Cent. 

Acres. 

:  Cent. 

Acres. 

Cent. 

1897 

24,853,074 

12.51 

20,886,016 

10.51 

124,184,284 

62.52 

28,714,706 

14.46 

1898 

25,081,572 

12.63 

21,307,018 

10.73 

127,609,598 

64.24 

24,639,892 

12.40 

1899 

25,374,603 

12.77 

21,481,974 

10.82 

128,034,958 

64.46 

23,746,545 

11.95 

1900 

25,856.698 

13.02 

21,546,284 

10.85 

126,085,148 

63.47 

25,149,950 

12.66 

1901 

26,443,554 

13.32 

21,595.688 

10.87 

127,057,312 

63.96 

23,541,526 

ii.a5 

1902 

27,658,901 

13.93 

21,042,993 

10.59 

131,781,381 

66.34 

18,154,805 

9.14 

1903 

28,765,090 

14.48 

20,558,609 

10.35 

128,461,971 

64.67 

20,852,410 

10.50 

1904 

29,968,317 

15.09 

19,296,487 

9.71 

124,027,009 

62.44 

25,346,267 

12.76 

1905 

30.721.4301 

15.47 

18,797,421' 

9.46 

124,027,009' 

62.44 

25,092,220 

12.68 

1906* 

32,486,086 

16.36 

17,484,249 

8.80 

124,237,031 

62.54 

24,430.714 

12.30 

1.  To  90th  J 

line,  1905.            2.  To  Slst  December.  1904.            3.  To 

30th  June.  1906. 

^ 

_-    ^_     _ 

VICTORIA.— AREA  56,245,760  ACRES. 



1897 

18,194,656 

32.35 

4,929,962 

8.76 

19,857,682 

35.31 

13,263,460 

28.58 

189^ 

18,500,353 

32.89 

4,675,268 

8.31 

16,820,291 

29.91 

16,249,848 

28.89 

1899 

19.198,794 

34.13 

4,a53,769 

7.21 

19,195,896 

34.13 

13,797,301 

24.53 

1900 

19,689.359 

35.01 

3,679,436      6.54  1    17,324,015 

30.80 

15,552,950 

27.65 

1901 

20,095,245 

35.73  !    3,675,274  ;    6.53      17.161,359 

30.51 

15,313,882 

27.23 

1902 

20,618,981 

36.66  1    3,439,200  ;    6.12      17,244,278 

30.66 

14,943,801 

26.56 

1903 

21,129,061 

37.67  i    8,397,194  1    6.04  |      9,516,372 

16.92 

22,203,133 

39.47 

1904 

21,713,071 

38.61 

4,084,241  1    7.26  1    13,747,762 

24.44 

16,700,686 

29.69 

1905 

22,620,410 

40.22 

3,726,892  1    6.62 

17,892,479 

31.81 

12,006,479 

21.35 

1906 

22,964,929 

40.83      3,871,200  1    6.88 

16,687,147  I  29.58 
k  429,120,000  ACREf 

12,772,484 

22.71 

QUE 

ENSLAND.— ARE^ 

i. 

1897 

12,959,694 

1 
3.02 

1,854,399 

1 
0.43 

•294.149,.566 

68.55 

120,156,341 

28.00 

1898 

13,043,806  1 

8.04  1 

2,033,651 

0.47 

•285,923,181 

06.63 

128,119,412 

29.H6 

1899 

13,164,767  1 

3.07 

2,476,875 

0.58 

280,801,539 

65.43 

132,676,819 

80.92 

1900 

13,323,524 

3.10 

2,585,996  •   O.GO  | 

281,231,821 

65.54 

181,978,659 

:^.76 

1901 

13,533,468  , 

3.15 

2,791,664 

0.65  1 

279,986,645  '  a5.25 

132,808,228 

80.95 

1902 

13,663,446 

3.18 

3,160,909 

0.74  ;  289,495,477    67.46 

122,800,168 

28.62 

1908 

13,770,725  : 

3.21 

3,220,402 

0.75  1 

277,569,896  1  64.68 

184,559,477 

81.86 

1904 

14,031,886 

3.27 

3,165,737 

0.74 

236,217,909  i  55.05 

175,704,468 

40.94 

1905 

14,252,664 

3.32 

8,407,210 

0.79 

240,152,615 

55.97 

171,307,511 

89.92 

1906 

14,585,560 

3.40 

3,737,083 

0.87 

247,059,213 

57.57 

163,738.144 

88.10 

'  The  returns  for  1807  and  1898  Rive  only  the  areas  occupied  for  pastoral  purposes;  the  figures  here 
ffiven  comprise,  in  addition,  an  area  of  W.'iS^.lTg  acres  held  for  purposes  other  than  pastoral  at 
the  end  of  1809. 
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LAND    TBNUBB    AND    SETTLEMENT. 
SOUTH  AU8TRALU.— AREA  248,244,800  ACRES. 


AUenated. 

In  ProoeBS 
of  Alienation. 

Held  under  Lease 
or  License. 

Unoocupied. 

Year. 

Area  In 

Per 

Area  in 

Per 

Area  in 

Per 

Area  in 

Per 

Acres. 

Cent. 

Aoree. 

Cent. 

Acres. 

Cent. 

Aoree. 

Cent. 

1897 

7,329,210 

3.01 

705,593 

0.29 

120.207,589 

49.42 

115,002,468 

47.28 

1898 

7,374,699 

8.03 

680,470 

0.28 

76.810,409 

31.58 

168,379.322 

66.11 

1899 

7,412,425 

3.05 

644,465 

0.26 

79,512,996 

82.69 

155,674,914 

64.00 

1900 

7,466,858 

8.07 

607,461 

0.25 

84,274,188 

84.65 

150,896,853 

62.08 

1901 

7,586,128 

8.10 

553,774 

0.28 

85,577,155 

35.18 

149.578,748 

61.49 

1902 

7,655,204 

3.16 

451.282 

0.19 

89,252,604 

36.69 

145,885,760 

69.97 

1908 

7,799,729 

3.21 

844,258 

0.14 

90,380,042 

37.18 

144,770,771 

69.52 

1904 

8,020,908 

3.80 

810,589 

0.18 

92.422,105 

87.99 

142,491,198 

58.58 

1905 

8,114,124 

8.34 

455,881 

0.19 

94,147,909 

38.70 

140,527,886 

67.77 

1906 

8,187,621 

8.37 

759,387 

0.31 

94,969,554 

89.04 

189,328,288 

57.28 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
19061 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 


1B97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 


NORTHERN  TERRITORY.— AREA  835,116.800  ACRES. 


473,140 

0.14 

473,146 

0.14 

478,195 

0.14 

473,195 

0.14 

478,278 

0.14 

478,278 

0.14 

478,278 

0.14 

478,278 

0.14 

473,279 

0.14 

473,280 

0.14 

100,847,817 
89,040,576 
188,687.605 
186,749.480 
112.654,288 
113,865.968 
104,638,788 
104,070,948 
103,280,346 
109.726,087 


30.09 
26.57 
54.81 
55.78 
88.62 
33.98 
31.28 
31.28 
30.82 
32.74 


238,795,843 
245,608,078 
150.956,000 
147,894,125 
221,989,284 
220.777,554 
280,004,734 
229,972,674 
231,868,175 
224,917,438 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— AREA  624,588,800  ACRES. 


6,280,345 

1.00 

3,882,475 

0.54 

8,413,529 

0.56 

3,462,490 

0.65 

8,468,878 

0.56 

8,517,724 

0.56 

8,646,189 

0.58 

8.724,789 

0.60 

3,765,975 

0.60 

3,781.613 

0.60 

2,616,349 

0.42 

2,909,946 

0.47 

3,065,420 

0.49 

8,156,798 

0.51 

6,116,266 

0.98 

6,838,868 

1.02 

6,901,918 

1.11 

7,883,519 

1.25 

8,614,060 

1.88 

8,794,289 

1.41 

88,186,489 

91,100,610 

90,814,982 

87,875,981  ' 

97,455,927  I 

112,129,599 

185,678,028 

139.854,318 

145,769.592 

152,527,740 


14.12 
14.58 
14.46 
18.99 
15.60 
17.95 
21.72 
22.89 
23.34 
24.42 


1.  To  30th  June.  1906. 
TASMANIA.— AREA  16,777,600  ACRES. 


4,768, 

4,777, 

4,801, 

4,834 

4,898,! 

4,966, 

5,040, 

5,168, 

5,338, 

4,768, 


901 
640 
266 
944 
961 
650 
413 
821 
,958 
701 


28/42 
28.48 
28.62 
28.82 
29.17 
29.54 
80.04 
80.81 
31.82 
28.42 


a 

da     ' 

.2  1 

5    s 

1  * 

c 

710,837 

4.t^ 

891,244 

5.31 

998,785 

5.92 

1,040,701 

6.20 

1,267,185 

7.55 

1,520,983 

9.07 

1,518,895 

9.05 

1,581,937 

9.48 

1,388,940 

8.28 

1,308,383 

7.77 

1,344,320 

8.01 

527,665,617 
527,196,869 
627,794,919 
580,598,531 
517,647,729 
502,602,609 
478,362,715 
478,176,174 
466,489.178 
459,485,158 


11,117,455 
11,006,176 
10,985,638 
10,676,471 
10.362.656 
10.308.156 
10.156,260 
10,219,839 
10,185,264 
9,958.742 


THE  COMMONWEALTH.— AREA  1.903,731,840  ACRES. 


74,809,020 
72,683,691 
73,838,579 
75,106,563 
76,448,507 
78,548,084 
80,624,435 
88,101,070 
86,286,835 
87,247,790 


3.93 

30,992.319 

1.63 

8.82 

81,606,853 

1.66 

3.88 

31,722,503 

1.67 

8.94 

31,575,976 

1.66 

4.01 

34,732,666 

1.83 

4.12 

34,433,202 

1.81 

4.21 

34,422,381 

1,81 

4.37 

34,690,573 

1.82 

4.48 

85,000,464 

1.84 

4.58 

:i5,856,995 

1.86 

748,324, 
688,298, 
782,688, 
784.807, 
721,418 
755,288, 
747,776 
712,328 
726.573 
746,501 


621  I 
,800  I 
,627 
768  I 
669  I 
,202, 
,584 
,991; 
,838, 
,092  I 


39.30 
36.15 
41.10 
41.20 
37.89 
89.67 
39.28 
37.41 
88.16 
39.21 
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1,049.605,880 
1,111.198,596 
1,015,582,181 
1,012,741,689 
1,071,141,998 
1,085.467,862 
1,040,908,490 
1,073,611,206 
1,066,871,208 
1,034,^25,968 


69.77 
73.29 
45.05 
44.13 
66.24 
65.88 
68.63 
68.68 
69.04 
67.12 


84.46 
84.41 
84.50 
84.95 
82.86 
80.47 
76.59 
75.76 
74.68 
78.57 


66.27 
65.60 
65.18 
63.as 
61.76 
61.41 
60.53 
60.91 
60.41 
59.33 


65.14 
68.87 
58.35 

63.ao 

66.27 
54.40 
54.70 
56.40 
55.53 
54.3.*> 
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2.  Diagram  shewing  Condition  of  Public  Estate. — The  following  diagram  8hewt> 
the  oondition  of  the  public  estate  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906. 
The  square  itself  represents  the  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  relative  areas 
of  individual  States  are  shewn  by  the  vertical  rectangles.  The  areas  alienated  abso- 
lutely, in  process  of  alienation  under  systems  of  deferred  payments,  and  the  areas  held 
under  leases  or  licenses,  are  designated  by  the  differently-shaded  areas  as  described  in 
the  reference  given  below  the  diagram,  while  the  areas  unoccupied  are  left  unshaded: — 


Area  alienated  absolutely. 
Area  in  prooeM  of  alienation. 


Area  held  under  lease,  etc  ,  "J^/Z/jV^ 

Area  unoooupied,  ^  | 
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<278  INITIATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 


SECTION  VII. 
PASTORAL  PRODUCTION. 

§  1.   Initiation  and  Growth  of  Pastoral  Industry. 

1.  Early  Statistics.— The  live  stock  which  Captain  Phillip  brought  with  him 
wlicn  establishing  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  in  17B8  is  stated  to  have  comprised 
seven  horses,  six  cattle,  twenty-nine  sheep,  twelve  pigs,  and  a  few  goats.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Phillip  to  Lord  Sydney,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  enclosure  signed  by  *' Andrew  Miller,  Commissary,**  sets  forth  in  detail 
tho  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  the  colony  on  1st  May,  1788.  A  summary  of 
the  particulars  supplied  is  as  follows : — Horses,  7;  cattle,  7;  sheep,  29;  pigs,  74;  rabbits, 
5;  turkeys,  18;  geese,  29;  ducks.  85;  fowls,  209.  In  view  of  the  depredation  Rince 
caused  by  rabbits  their  inclusion  in  this  return  as  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  of  interest. 

2.  Subsequent  DeTeiOpment. — During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  first 
settlement  the  growth  of  the  number  of  live  stock  was  slow,  and  notwithstanding 
importations  from  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  total  of  the  fiocks  and  herds  of 
Australia  amounted  in  1800  to  only  203  horses,  1044  cattle,  6124  sheep,  and  4017  pigs. 
During  the  next  fifty  years,  however,  the  pastoral  industry  made  rapid  strides,  and  at 
the  end  thereof  (I860)  the  totals  reached  were  169,951  horses,  l,894,aS4  cattle,  15,993,954 
sheep,  and  114,000  pigs. 

The  statistical  records  of  live  stock  in. Australia  prior  to  the  year  1860  are  somewhat 
defective,  but  from  that  year  onwards  fairly  complete  particulars  are  available  in  most  of 
the  States.  At  the  present  time  statistics  of  live  stock  are  collected  annually  in  all  the 
States,  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  police,  but  in  the  years  1885  to  1888 
inclusive,  and  1898  to  1895  inclusive,  no  such  particulars  were  collected  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  similar  gaps  occur  in  the  Victorian  records  for  the  periods  1895  to  1899 
inclusive,  and  1901  to  1903.  In  order  to  obtain  totals  for  the  Conmion wealth  for  theae 
years  the  missing  numbers  have  been  supplied  by  interpolation.  The  results  so  obtained 
probably  differ  but  slightly  from  the  justual  nimibers  for  the  respective  years. 

8.  Increase  in  Numbers. — Particulars  concerning  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live 
stock  in  the  Commonwealth  from  1860  to  1900  at  quinquennial  intervals,  and  thonce 
onwards  in  single  years,  arc  given  in  the  following  table,  and  are  shewn  continuously  in 
the  graph  as  given  hereinafter : — 

During  the  forty-six  years  covered  by  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  live  stock  of 
the  Commonwealth  increased  considerably,  horses  by  809  per  cent.,  cattle  136  per  oeut.. 
sheep  316  per  cent.,  and  pigs  132  per  cent.  The  annual  increases  which  these  aggregates 
represent  are  as  follows: — Horses,  3.11  per  ^oent.  per  annum:  cattle,  1.89  per  cent.; 
sheep.  3.15  per  cent.;  and  pigs,  1.H4  per  cent. 
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Year. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1860      ... 

431,525 

3,957,915 

20,135,286 

351,096 

1865      ... 

...  !       566,574 

3,724,818 

29,539,928 

346,704 

1870      ... 

...  1       716,772 

4,276,326 

41,693,612 

643,388 

1875      ... 

835,393 

6,389,610 

63,124.209 

649,808 

1880      ... 

...      1,068,402 

7,527,142 

62,186,702 

816,776 

1885      ... 

...  ;    1,148,064 

7,397,947 

67,491,976 

748,908 

1890      ... 

...       1,521,588 

10,299,913 

97,881,221 

891,138 

1895      ... 

...  1    1,680,419 

11,767,488 

90,689,727 

822,760 

1900      ... 

...      1,609,664 

8,640,225 

70,602,995 

960.349 

1901       ... 

...  1    1,620,420 

8,493,678 

72,040,211 

931,309 

1902       ... 

...  !    1,624,601 

7,067,242 

63,668,347 

777,289 

1908      ... 

...  i    1,546.054 

7,254,258 

66,982.705 

887.368 

1904      ... 

...      1,595,256 

7,849,520 

65,823,918 

1,062,703 

1905      ... 

...      1,673,805 

8,525,025 

74,403,704 

1,014,853 

1906      ... 

...  1    1,765,186 

9,349,409 

83,687,655 

818,669 

4.  FlUCtuatlOOS. — These  increases^,  however,  have  not  been  continuous,  mafked 
fluctuations  having  taken  place  during  the  period,  niainlv  on  account  of  the  drought.s 
which  have  from  time  to  time  left  their  impress  on  the  pastoral  history  of  Australia. 
These  were  in  evidence  in  1869,  1877,  1884,  1896  and  subsequent  years,  and  in  1902. 
The  last-mentioned  was  one  of  the  most  severe  experienced  in  Australia,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  diminishing  under  its  influence  from  72,040,211  on  3l8t 
December,  1901,  to  53,668,347  at  the  same  date  in  1902 — a  decrease  of  more  than  25 
per  cent. 

The  extraordinary  recuperative  power  of  Australia  is  evidenced  by  the  large  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  stock  which  the  good  seasons,  supervening  on  the  various  droughts, 
have  witnessed.  Thus,  in  the  four  years  from  1902  to  1906,  horses  increased  by  240,585, 
cattle  by  2,282,167,  and  sheep  by  30,019,308,  the  corresponding  increases  per  cent,  being 
horses  16.78  per  cent.,  cattle  32.29  per  cent.,  and  sheep  65.93  per  cent. 

5.  Utc  Stock  in  Relation  to  Population.—- The  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  varied  during  the  past  forty-six 
years  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  succeeding  table  : — 

NUMBER  OP  LIVE  STOCK  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  1860-1906. 


Year. 


i860 
1866 
1870 
1876 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pi«B.      || 

0.38 

3.45 

17.68 

0.31 

0.41 

2.68 

21.25 

0.26 

0.43 

2.60 

26.24 

0.33 

0.44 

3.37 

27.99 

0.29 

0.48 

3.37 

27.87 

0.37 

0.42 

2.75 

26.05 

0.28 

0.48 

3.27 

31.06 

0.28 

0.48 

3.36 

25.93 

0.24 

Year. 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Horses. 


0.43 
0.42 
0.39 
0.39 
0.40 
0.41 
0.43 


Cattle.  I  Sheep. 


2.29 
2.22 
1.82 
1.86 
1.97 
2.10 
2.27 


18.75 
18.88 
13.82 
14.60 
16.52 
18.36 
20.31 


I 


Pigs. 


0.26 

0.24 

0.20. 

0.21 

0.27 

0.25 

0.20 


Considered  in  relation  to  population,  the  live  stock  attained  its  maximum  in 
the  period  1890-5,  and  its  minimum  in  the  year  1902.  During  the  period  of  forty-six 
years  under  review,  the  number  of  horses  varied  but  slightly  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  range  being  from  0.38  to  0.48  per  head.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  limits  of  variation 
were  1.82  and  3.45  ;  sheep,  13.82  and  31.06  ;  and  pigs,  0.20  and  0.37. 


6.   Uto  StOCiL  in  Relation  to  Area.— The  numbers  of  live  stock  per  square  mile  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  on  31st  December,  1906,  were  as  follows  :- 
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NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK  PER  SQUARE  MILE,  818T  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Staie. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Bheep. 

Piga. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western   Australia 
Tasmania 

1.78 
4.68 
0.68 
0.26 
0.11 
1.46 

8.22 
20.53 
5.09 
0.75 
0.71 
0.81 

142.19 

147.21 

22.20 

7.37 

3.42 

65.97 

0.78 

2.61 

0.21    ' 

0,13 

0.06 

1.64 

Common  wealth 

0.59 

3.14 

28.13 

0.27 

7.  Net  Exports  of  Principal  Pastoral  Prodncts.— The  quantities  by  whioh  the  ex- 
ports of  the  principal  pastoral  products  of  the  Commonwealth  exceeded  the  imports  for 
the  years  1901  to  1906  are  as  follows  :— 

QUANTITIES  OF  NET  EXPORTS  OP  PRINCIPAL  PASTORAL  PRODUCTS  OP 
THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  to  1906. 


Unit  of 

Products. 

Quan- 
tity. 

No. 

]9()]. 
2,299 

1902. 

1903. 
778 

1904. 
625 

1905. 

1906. 

Annimals  nivin«)— Cattle 

1,660 

968 

an 

Horses 

,, 

32.228 

17,249 

9346 

12.812 

20.487 

10^46 

Sheep 

,, 

11,641 

-23,358 

13,384 

5.132 

6.569 

6.477 

BOUCH 

cwt. 

13,921 

13.186 

) 

4,719 
(      16.952 

8.746 

1.670 

Hoofs             

Horns 

•• 

}      24,027 

21,085 

r      29,341 

19.386 

i          4,807 
(        1541^ 

Bleats— Frozen  Beef 

lb. 

90,707,274 

77,610,682 

59.909,699 

37.072.465 

43.460.360 

41.961.992 

Froren  Mutton  t 

,, 

66.288,326 

42,636.383 

34.965.939 

46,472,597 

86.764.222 

90.684.809 

Skins— Hides       

No. 

111,826 

206,469 

86.724 

38.200 

67.123 

1.686 

Bheep 

,, 

* 

♦ 

6.537.308 

4.164.068 

7,287.308 

T.606.980 

Tallow 

cwt. 

671,680 

328,289 

241,286 

512.684 

603,117 

683,178 

Wool— Greasy     

lb. 

385,087,467 

286.499,002 

263.241,958 

389.137.226 

380.267.166 

415.141,068 

Scoured  ... 

•' 

66,368,262 

49.362.423 

61,135.654 

66,897,173 

66.758.160 

64.8e83» 

*  Quantity  not  available.       f  Inclnding  Iamb.       Note.— <  — )  Signifies  net  imports. 

The  values  of  the  net  exports  for  the  same  six  years  are : — 

VALUES  OF  NET  EXPOBTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PASTORAL  PRODUCTS  OP 
THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  to  190G. 


Products. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i* 

£ 

£ 

AniinelK  (UvinfiV -Cattle 

18.497 

-30.229 

-267 

-788 

4.880 

—1.380 

Horses 

418,647 

218.386 

149,946 

188.542 

307.447 

306,006 

Bheep 

-30 

-50,484 

14,628 

-1.837 

-6.834 

— «,704 

lionea 

4.061 

4.080 

1      22,159 

(        2.022 

3.685 

3.506 

Hoofs          

Horns 

[      35.934 

35.535 

\      22.468 

84.902 

/         2,656 
1       22^70 

Meats— Frozen  Beef     ... 

1.175.144 

1.024.098 

807,072 

443.110 

441.210 

434.456 

Frozen  Mutton* 

726,296 

516.839 

479.076 

637,476 

1,111.421 

1,094.964 

Other  

451.969 

431.701 

143,603 

222,384 

236.443 

147.726 

Sausage  Casings 

—16.104 

2,614 

4,321 

—8,690 

3.563 

1.478 

Skins— Hides 

102,941 

151,338 

35,842 

36.633 

71.309 

—©.764 

Sheep 

685.562 

1,065,105 

1.060,413 

830,319 

1391«03l 

l/!67.ff79 

Tallow  ... 

663,094 

4.54,864 

298.496 

649,460 

783.306 

876,748 

Wool— Greasy 

11.671.310 

9,593,234 

9,695..586 

13,137,837 

16.668.290 

17,630.836 

Scoured 

3,560.767 

3,146.938 

4,306,214 

3,974.502 

4.346.684 

5,098.196 

Total  Values 

19.486.988 

16,553,949 

16,996,989 

20,013.437 

34.135.495 

27,00137? 

*  Including  lamb 

Note. 

— <  —  )  Signifles  net-  im 

ports. 
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§  2.    Horses. 

1.  Ssltabillty  of  AMStralla  for  Hono-breeiUiig.— From  the  earliest  times  the 
suitability  of  the  climate  and  pastures  of  Australia  for  the  production  of  serviceable 
breeds  of  horses  has  been  fully  recognised.  By  the  importation  of  high-class  sires,  and 
the  careful  selection  of  breeding  mares,  these  natural  advantages  were  utilised  to  the 
fullest  extent,  all  classes  of  horses  being  bred.  As  a  consequence  of  this  combination  of 
advantages  the  Australian  horse,  whether  of  the  heavy  draught,  medium  weight  or  light 
sftdddle  and  carriage  variety,  compares  more  than  favourably  with  the  product  of  other 
lands.  The  Australian  horse  has  been  found  suitable  for  the  army  in  India,  and  large 
numbers  are  obtained  annually  for  remount  purposes. 

a.  DIstribntlon  throughout  the  Commonwealth.— As  regards  numbers,  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  earliest  settled  of  the  group,  established  a  lead,  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained.  The  figures  for  the  several  States  for  a  series  of  years  are  as 
foUowB : — 

NUMBER  OP  HORSES,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1860  TO  1906. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
AuBtraUa. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

1860... 

251,497 

76,536 

23,504 

49,399 

9,666 

21,034 

431,626 

1865... 

282,587 

121,061 

51,091 

73,993 

15,700 

22,152 

566,674 

1870... 

837,697 

167,220 

83,368 

88,744 

22,174 

22,679 

716,772 

1876... 

367,696 

196,184 

121,497 

107,164 

29,379 

23,473 

836,393 

1880... 

395,984 

275,516 

179,162 

157,916 

34,668 

26,267 

1,068,402 

1885... 

344,697 

304,098 

260,207 

171,060 

34,392 

28,610 

1,143,064 

1890... 

444,163 

436,469 

366,812 

199,606 

44,384 

31,166 

1,621,688 

1895... 

499,943 

424,995 

468,743 

196,662 

58,506 

31,580 

1,680,419 

1900... 

481,417 

392,287 

456,788 

179,352 

68,253 

31,607 

1,609,664 

1901 ... 

486,716 

387,277 

462,119 

178,199 

73,710 

32,399 

1,620,420 

1902... 

460,126 

382,317 

399,122 

179,413 

80,168 

33,466 

1,524,601 

1903... 

468,014 

377,357 

401,984 

192,411 

82,747 

33,641 

1,646,064 

1904... 

482,663 

872,897 

413,165 

200,241 

90,226 

36,665 

1,696,266 

1905... 

606,884 

386,513 

430,565 

216,345 

97,897 

37,101 

1,673,806 

1906... 

687,762 

406,840 

452,916 

224,447 

104,922 

38,299 

1,766,186 

3.  Proportion  in  the  Several  States.— The  percentages  of  the  numbers  of 
hones  in  the  several  States  on  the  totals  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  past  seven  years 
are  as  follows : — 

PERCENTAGE   OF   HORSES  IN    EACH   STATE   ON   TOTAL  FOR 
COMMONWEALTH,  1901-1906. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Common 
wealth. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1900... 

29.91 

24.37 

28.38 

11.14 

4.24 

1.96 

100.00 

1901... 

30.03 

23.90 

28.52 

11.00 

4.55 

2.00 

100.00 

1902... 

29.62 

25.08 

26.18 

11.77 

5.26 

2.19 

100.00 

1903... 

29.62 

24.41 

26.00 

12.45 

5.35 

2.17 

100.00 

1904... 

30.26 

28.34 

25.90 

12.55 

5.66 

2.29 

100.00 

1905... 

30.28 

23.03 

25.72 

12.93 

5.82 

2.22 

100.00 

1906... 

80.47 

28.06 

26.66 

12.71 

5.94 

2.17 

100.00 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  proportions  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  increased,  while  those  in  Victoria  and 
Queensland  have  diminished.  ^  I 
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4.  Export  Trade  in  Horses. — Australia's  export  trade  in  horses  is  a  foirly  con- 
siderable, though  somewhat  fluctuating  one.  During  the  past  six  years  it  has  varied  in 
number  between  9527  for  the  year  1903  and  32,474  in  1901,  and  in  value  between 
£164,224  and  £438,248  respectively  for  the  same  two  years.  The  numbers  exported  to 
the  principal  countries  concerned  in  this  trade  are  as  follows  *• — 

NUMBER  AND  DESTINATION   OP  HORSES   EXPORTED,    1901   TO   1906. 


Country  to  Which 
Exported. 


India 

Natal 

Cape  Colony 

Hong  Kong 

Straits  Settlements 

Mauritius  ... 

Java 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

China 

Other  Countries 


Total 


1901. 

1902. 

No. 

No. 

6,391 

6,690 

10.939 

7,078 

14,064 

3,382 

54 

71 

928 

630 

109 

120 

104 

272 

2 

— 

276 

96 

19 

13 

219 

102 

384 

183 

32,474 

17,437 

1903. 

No. 

6,894 

684 

42 

1 

416 

708 

308 

25 

656 

290 

22 

681 


1904, 

No. 

8,801 

141 

367 

34 

592 

1,207 

587 

69 

669 

165 

38 

442 


9,527  ;    13,102 


1905. 

No. 

7,706 

232 

58 

8,248 

702 

56 

326 

1,754 
184 
773 
112 
657 


1906. 

No. 

7,931 

413 

51 

6 

908 

127 

501 

51 

80 

118 

298* 

298 


20,808      10,772 


Total  for 
Six  Years. 


No. 

41,813 

19,487 

17,954 

8,414 

4,066 

2,827 

2,0d8 

1,901 

1,851 

1.378 

791 

2,540 


104,120 


The  corresponding  particulars  relative  to  the  value  of  the  horses  exported  are  given 
in  the  next  table. 

VALUE  OF  HORSES  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901-1906. 


Country  to  which 
Exported. 


India  

Natal         

Cape  Colony 

Hong  Kong 

Straits  Settlements.. 

Mauritius  ... 

Java 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islandn    . . 

China 

Other  Countries 


Total 


1901. 

1902. 
£ 

1903. 
£ 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

76,485 

78,867 

81,251 

141,682 

161,028 

99,714 

14,565 

3,303 

169,094 

37,413 

2,610 

8,830 

775 

1,765 

14 

1,023 

16,513 

7,630 

8,618 

11,196 

1,034 

2,400 

6,196 

7,786 

2,105 

5,745 

6,380 

11.873 

100 

— 

715 

8,096 

6,934 

2,786 

22,061 

19,310 

190 

369 

8,087 

3,827 

4,460 

2,330 

440 

851 

10,630 

3,747 

14,368 

13,506 

438,248 

242.666 

164,224 

226,780  j 

1906. 


£ 

144,802 

6,550 

1,190 

119,504 

15,107 

1,140 

4,440 

30,215 

13,206 

10,151 

2,671 

17,754 


1906. 


£ 

185,254 

8,193 

1,030 

160 

18,022 

1,791 

12,296 

1,990 

8,261 

2,603 

5,942 

12,714 


366,730    258,256 


Total  for 
Six  Yean. 


£ 

708,341 

293,343 

205,167 

123,241 

75,985 

19.346 

42,289 

41,115 

72,548 

25,227 

16,694 

72,608 


1.695,904 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  export  trade  in  horses  with  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Java  has  been  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  six  yearN 
under  review,  but  that  the  particulars  for  some  of  the  other  countries  specified  exhibit 
marked  fluctuations.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  a  large  export  trade 
took  place  in  1901  and  1902,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  the  South  African  war.  dropped 
to  comparative  insignificance.  The  exports  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  also  were  excep> 
tionally  large  in  1905. 

5.  Comparison  with  Other  Countries.— The  numbers  of  hortses  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing horse-breeding  coim tries  of  the  world,  according  to  the  latest  available  returns,  are 
as  follows : — 
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Country. 

Date. 

Number  of 
Horses.     { 

Country. 

Date. 

Number  of 
Horaes. 

Rossian  Empire     ... 

.1906 

1 
29,111.784  ; 

Canada  ... 

1901 

1,677,493 

Utd.  States  America 

1906 

18,718,678  ! 

Japan     ... 

1902 

1,616,373 

Aigentine  Republic 

1896 

4,446.869 

British  India4       ... 

1906 

1.280,679 

Gennany... 

1904 

4.267,403 

Rumania 

1900 

864,324 

Austria-Hungary   ... 

1895&19001 

4,024,946 

Mexico  ... 

1902 

869,217 

Prancefi   ... 

1904 

3,138,607 

Italy      

1900 

741,739 

United  Kingdoms  ... 

1906 

2,116,800 

Uruguay 

1901 

*  676,861 

Australia... 

1906 

1J66,186 

Sweden  ... 

1904 

646,943 

1.  Austria.  1900;  Hungary,  1806.       2.  Used  for  agriculture.       3.  Agricultural  horses,  unbroken 
borsee,  and  breeding  mares  only.       4.  Return  said  to  be  incomplete. 

6.  Relation  to  Popalatlon. — In  proportion  to  population,  horses  are  much  more 
numerous  in  Queensland  than  in  any  of  the  other  States.  South  Australia  is  next  in 
order,  while  Tasmania  has  the  smallest  number  of  horses  per  head.  Particulars  for  the 
past  seven  years  are  as  follows : — 

NUMBER  OF  HORSES  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  COMMONWEALTH 
AND  STATES,  1901-1906. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 


N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

G'wealtb. 

0.36 

0.33 

0.92 

0.60 

0.38 

0.18 

0.43 

0.36 

0.32 

0.91 

0.49 

0.38 

0.19 

0.42 

0.32 

0.32 

0.78 

0.49 

0.38 

0.19 

0.39 

0.32 

0.31 

0.78 

0.62 

0.36 

0.19 

0.39 

0.33 

0.31 

0.79 

0.64 

0.37 

0.20 

0.40 

0.34 

0.32 

0.82 

0.67 

0.38 

0.20 

0.41 

0.36 

0.33 

0.86 

0.68 

0.40 

0.21 

0.43 

7.  Valae  of  Aostrallan  Horses. — An  accurate  valuation  of  the  horses  in  Australia 
cannot  readily  be  obtained,  but  the  following  estimate  may  be  taken  as  furnishing 
a  rough  approximation  to  the  values  as  at  81st  December,  1906 : — 

VALUE  OF  HORSES  IN  AUSTRALIA.  31ST  DECEMBER,  1906. 


State... 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'nsland. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

Value... 

6,380,000 

4,480,000 

M    1     £ 

3,620,000    2.240.000 

1,260,000 

420,000 

£ 
17,400.000 

§3.   Cattle. 

1.  Purposes  for  which  Raised. — In  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  cattle- 
raising  is  carried  out  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale,  the  main  object  in  certain  States 
being  the  production  of  stock  suitable  for  slaughtering  purposes,  and  in  others  the  raising 
of  profitable  dairy  herds.  The  great  impetus  which  the  development  of  the  export  trade 
in  Australian  butter  gave  to  the  dairying  industry  in  the  Commonwealth  led  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  States  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  in  particular,  the  sub- tropical  portion  of  Australia  being  apparently 
the  best  adapted  to  this  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  finest  specimens  of 
beef-producing  cattle  are  those  raised  in  the  tropical  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.e., 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland,  in  the  Northern  Territory-  of  South  Australia,  and 
in  the  Kimberley  districts  in  the  north  of  Western  Australia.  ^  , 
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±  Dif  tribMtion  throughout  Commonwealth.— Until  1880  New  South  Wales  occupied 
the  leading  position  in  the  (Commonwealth  group  as  a  cattle-raising  State,  but  in  that 
year  Queensland  forged  ahead  and  obtained  a  lead  which  it  has  since  maintained.  The 
extent  of  this  lead  has,  however,  varied  considerably,  owing  principally  to  the  e£fect« 
produced  by  the  tick  fever  and  droughts,  from  both  of  which  causes  the  Queensland  herds 
suffered  more  severely  than  those  of  the  other  States.  In  feuit,  during  the  period  from 
1894,  when  the  number  of  cattle  in  Queensland  attained  its  TrntTimnm  of  rather  more 
than  7,000,000,  to  1903.  when  the  number  recorded  was  less  than  2,500,000,  an  uninter- 
rupted d^line  was  experienced.  During  the  past  three  years,  however,  a  rapid  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  the  total  reached  on  31st  December,  1906,  was  more  than 
8,400.000. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  several  States  at  quinquennial  intervals  from  1860  to 
1900  and  thence  onwards  for  each  year  are  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  IN  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1860  to  1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S.AuBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania 

C'wealth. 

1860 

2,408,686 

722,382 

432,890 

278,266 

32,476 

83,866 

3,957,915 

1866 

1.961,906 

621,337 

848,846 

168,057 

46,148 

90,020 

3,724.813 

1870 

2,196,096 

721,096 

1,076,680 

136,832 

46,213 

101,469 

4,276,826 

1876 

3,184,086 

1,064.698 

1,812,676 

219,240 

60,416 

118,694 

6,389,610 

1880 

2,680,040 

1,286,267 

3,162,762 

307,177 

63,719 

127,187 

7,627,142 

1886 

1,317,316 

1,290,790 

4,162,662 

418,140 

70,408 

138,642 

7,397,947 

1890 

2,091,229 

1,782,978 

6,668,264 

674,032 

130,970 

162,440 

10,299,913 

1895 

2,160,067 

1,796,314 

6,822,401 

686,824 

200,091 

162,801 

11,767.488 

1900 

1,983,116 

1,602,384 

4,078,191 

472,428 

338,690 

166,516 

8,640,226 

1901 

2,047,454 

1,626,532 

3.772,707 

480,777 

398,547 

168,661 

8,493,678 

1902 

1,741,226 

1,648,680 

2,648,471 

619,168 

437,136 

177,666 

7.067,242 

1903 

1,880,678 

1,671,828 

2,481,717 

636,680 

497,617 

186,938 

7,254,258 

1904 

2,149,129 

1,694.976 

2,722,340 

620,379 

661,490 

201,206 

7,849.520 

1906 

2,337,973 

1,737,690 

2,963,696 

647,631 

631,826 

206,211 

8.525,026 

1906 

2,649,944 

1,804,323 

3,413,919 

680,095 

690,011 

211,117 

9.849.409 

3.  Proportion  in  each  State.— During  the  period  elapsing  between  1900  and  1906 
the  proportion  of  cattle  in  the  several  States  has  varied  considerably,  as  shewn 
hereunder : — 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CATTLE  IN  EACH  STATE  ON  TOTAL  FOR  COMMON- 
WEALTH,   1901-1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.  Au8t. 

W.  Aust. 

Taa. 

Cwealfeh. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1900    ... 

22.95 

18.66 

47.20 

6.47 

3.92 

1.91 

100.00 

1901    ... 

24.10 

19.14 

44.42 

5.66 

4.69 

1.99 

100.00 

1902    ... 

24.64 

23.33 

35.99 

7.36 

6.18 

2.51 

100.00 

1903    ... 

26.92 

23.06 

34.21 

7.40 

6.86 

2.66 

100.00 

1904    ... 

27.38 

21.69 

34.68 

6.63 

7.16 

2.67 

100.00 

1906    ... 

27.42 

20.38 

34.77 

7.60 

7.41 

2.42 

100.00 

1906    ... 

27.27 

19.30 

36.52 

7.27 

7.38 

2.26 

100.00 

A  comparison  of  the  positions  of  the  several  States  in  1900  and  1906  shews  that, 
while  Queensland's  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth  herds  has  suffered  a  marked 
diminution,  the  proportions  for  Victoria  and  Tasmania  were  slightly  higher  in  the  latter 
thskn  in  the  former  year,  and  fairly  large  increases  were  in  evidence  in  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  The  most  noticeable  increase  in  proportion 
is  that  of  Western  Australia,  from  3.92%  in  1900  to  7.38%  in  1906.    ^-^  ^ 
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4.  Exports  of  Cattle. — Although  the  various  products  of  the  cattle-raising  industry 
bulk  largely  in  the  export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  export  of  live  cattle  from 
Australia  has  never  been  considerable.  The  numbers  and  values  of  those  exported  during 
the  past  six  years  are  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  EXPORTED  PROM  AUSTRALIA,  1901-1906. 


Year 

Number  ... 
Value 


1901. 


2,418 
£22,088 


1902. 


4,489 
£19,002 


1903. 

939 
£9,302 


1904. 


770 
£7.115 


1906. 


1,280 
£15,461 


1906. 


652 
£5,373 


Total  for  six  years. 

10,448 
£78,331 


The  comparatively  large  figures  for  1901  and  1902  were  due  to  exports  to  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony. 

5.  Cattle  Slaughtered. — Complete  returns  of  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
annually  in  the  Commonwealth  are  not  obtainable,  as  these  particulars  are  collected 
in  Tasmania  for  Hobart  and  Launce^ton  only,  and  are  not  collected  at  aU  in  South 
Australia.  Estimates  for  these  States  have,  however,  been  made,  as  shewn  in  the 
indicated  columns  of  the  following  table  : — 

CATTLE   (mCLUDING   CALVES)   SLAUGHTERED.   COMMONWEALTH 
AND   STATES,    1901  TO   1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

8.  Au8t.» 

W.  Aust. 

Tfiu*.' 

Cwealth. 

1901     ... 

835,823 

251,477 

377.433 

72,000 

39.424 

34,000 

1,110,157 

1902     ... 

288,181 

233,206 

344,731 

72,000 

48,882 

34,000 

1,015,950 

1908     ... 

276,199 

286,284 

262,423 

73,000 

40.601 

35,000 

921,407 

1904     ... 

299,089 

243,937 

210.716 

73.000 

44,199 

35,000 

905,940 

1905     ... 

820,857 

249,454 

214,462 

74,000 

51,758 

35,000 

946,681 

1906     ... 

340,000' 

261,034 

223,469 

75,000 

55,034 

35,000 

989,637 

1.  Estimated. 

For  Hobart  and  Launceston  only,  the  figures  .for  the  years  1901  to  1906  were, 
respectively,  8816,  10,198.  9842,  10,708,  12,035,  and  10,603. 

6.  Export  of  Frozen  Beef. — A  large  export  trade  in  beef  preserved  by  cold  process 
is  carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  mainly  with  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  quantities  so  exported  during  the  six  years  1901  to 
1906  are  as  follows: — 


QUANTITY  OP  FROZEN  BEEF  EXPORTED  PROM  AUSTRALU,  1901-1906. 

Cotmtry  to  which 
Exported. 

1901. 

1902.       1       190B.             1904.             1905.       i      1906. 

Total  for 
Six  Years. 

LbH. 

Lbs. 

i 
Lbs.            Lbs.      1      Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

CapeCJolony      

•IIAU,m5 

31,4.52,143 

29,494,957  1 16.506,568     6.117,907 

5,419,763 

116,626,143 

Natal 

B.3f>i.m 

22,096,398 

14.469.823 

6,437,661    18,632,290 

8,881,485 

78,861,176 

Philippine  Islands 

I1.«J()JH9 

7.154,841 

6,848.594 

7.448,649    12,804,318 

10.463,286 

66,800.477 

United  Kingdom 

411,^11,114    14,258,593  '    7,779,859 

3,668,850     1,603.195 

1,706.386 

60.981,097 

Buasla 

- 

—        1         — 

—        1         — 

10,247,609 

10.247.607 

Malta 

044,^73 

794,414'    1375,152 

1,887,626  i       947363 

-            6.949,128 

B«ypt   

359,977 

96.864'       758.136'       392,804'    1,372,096 

1.979.830      4.969.707 

Straits  Settlements       ... 

— 

1,678,628  1         —                 —               719,981 

736,796 

3.086.405 

Gibraltar           

759.052 

166,721]         19,872;         —               119,272 

1,247,683 

2,312.100 

Mauritiug          

-- 

1,496,430 

409,058 ,       455,602  ,       371.077 

391.664 

3,1223S1 

Other  countries 

90,707,374 

359,216 

31.279 

203,295 ,       837,687  \       496,750 

2,718.468 

Total     

79,453,248 

61,176,230 

37,090,945  i  43,525,086    41.561.252 

353.514,135 
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CATTLE. 


The  value  of  the  frozen  beef  exported  from  the  Commonwealth  during  the  aami" 
years  is  as  follows : — 

VALUE  OF  FROZEN  BEEF  EXPORTED  PROM  AUSTRALIA,  1901-1906. 


Country  to  which 
Exported. 


Cape  Colony     ... 

Natal     

Philippine  Islands 
United  Kingdom 
Russia  ... 

Malta 

Egypt    

Straits  SettlementK 
aibraltar 
Mauritius 
Other  oountries 


Total 


igoi. 


1902.      I      1908. 


^ 

£        , 

...       338.907 

421^529  ! 

...       116.0ia 

2%,6a2 

...       137.540 

102,522 

...       646,072 

178,379 

12,323 

9.944   ' 

5,132 

1,710 

— 

'22,716   , 

...  1       10,361 

2,000  , 

22.350 

...  1       10,498 

4.966   1 

£ 
370.714 
204,007 
93.751 
123,193 

18,852 
10.724 

242 

5,541 

477 


I  1,175,145      1,059,828  \    827,501 


£ 
220,240 
70,598 
84,287 
35,632 

20,318 
3,954 


4,748 
2.656 


1905. 


£ 

.')6.290 
179.342 
140,350 

16.788 

10,540 
16,861 
7,553 


1906. 


!  Total  for 
ISix  Years. 


£ 
63.186 
83.604 

112.546 
15.806 

105,445 

22,027 
8,060 


1.490  I  12,904 
3.296  ;  4.666 
9.486  6.713 


441.925    !    434.455 


£ 

1.470.104 

947.270 

670.906 

914.960 

105,445 

71.977 

60.40H 

38^9 

26,387 

40.600 

34,795 


4,381,291 


7.  Comparison  with  other  Countries.— In  the  following  comparison  of  the  herds  of 
Australia  with  those  of  some  of  the  principal  cattle-raising  countries  of  the  world,  the 
latest  available  figures  have  been  inserted  in  each  case  : — 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE,  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Date. 

No.  of  Cattle. 

British  Indial 

1903-4 

88,738,6702 

United  States  of  America 

1906 

66,861,522 

Russian  Empire 

1906 

45,043,804 

Argentine  Republic 

1905 

21,701,526 

Oermany 

1904 

19,331,568 

Austria-Hungary 

1895  & 

19003 

16,249,535 

France 

1904 

14,136,869 

United  Kingdom 

1906 

11,691.955 

Australia       

1906 

9,349,409 

Uruguay 

1901 

6,326,601 

Canada 

1901 

^,576,451 

Mexico 

1902 

5,142,457 

Italy               

1890 

5,000,000 

Country. 

Rumania    ... 

Sweden 

Spain 

Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e 

New  Zealand 

Denmark    . . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria     . . . 

HoUand      ... 

Ceylon 

Switzerland 

Japan 

Algeria 


No.  of  Cattle. 


2,588,520 
2,545,588 
2,217,659 
1,954,890 
1,851,750 
1,840,466 
1,782,290 
1,767.974 
1,690,463 
1,637,886 
1,340,375 
1,275,382 
1,082,204 


1.  Exclusive  of  Bengal.       i.  Inclusive  of  buffaloes.       3.  Austria  1900,  Hungary  1886. 

8.  Relation  to  Population. — The  number  of  cattle  per  head  of  population  differs 
considerably  in  the  several  States,  and  is  also  subject  to  marked  variation  from  year  to 
year  in  the  same  State.     Particulars  for  the  past  seven  years  are  a.s  follows: — 


NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  1901  to  1906, 


1900... 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

iga^ ... 

190G  ... 


Year. 

N.8.W, 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

1.46 

1.34 

8.26 

1.30 

1.88 

0.90 

2.29 

1.49 

1.34 

7.46 

1.31 

2.05 

0.97 

2.22 

1.24 

1.37 

4.98 

1.42 

2.05 

1.00 

1.82 

1.32 

1.38 

4.81 

1.45 

2.19 

1.04 

i.a5 

L47 

1.40 

5.22 

1.40 

2.32 

1.12 

1.97 

1.57 

1.43 

5.61 

1.71 

2.48 

1.14 

2.10 

1.67 

1.46 

6. 38 

1.77 

2.64 

1.17 

2.27 
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9.  Valm  of  AnstraliaD  Cattle.— The  value  of  the  cattle  in  the  several  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  Slst  December,  1906,  was  approximately  as  follows  : — 

VALUE  OF  CATTLE  IN  AUSTRALIA,  818T   DECEMBER,    1906. 


State. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland. 

S.  Aust. 
4,420,000 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 
1,690,000 

C  wealth. 

Value 

16,570,000 

12,630,000 

17,070,000 

4,880,000 

57,210,000 

§  4. 

Sheep. 

1.  The  Founding  of  the  Commonwealth  Pastoral  I  ndnstry.— Fortunately  for 
Australia,  the  suitability  of  its  climate  and  general  conditions  for  the  production  of  a 
high  class  of  wool  was,  at  an  early  date  in  the  historv*  of  its  settlement,  surmised  and 
tested  by  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  pioneer  sheep- breeders  of  New  South  Wales. 
To  the  energy  of  this  enterprising  pastoralist  is  due  in  large  measure  the  rapid  and 
extremely  satisfactory  development  of  Australia  as  a  producer  of  fine  wool,  and  though 
it  would  appear  that  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  Australia  was  not  due  to 
Macarthur,  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  having  successfully  established  the  pastoral 
industry  in  Australia  must  certainly  be  his. 

2.  Distribution  throughout  Commonwealth.  —  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  early  Sixties,  when  the  flocks  of  Victoria  outnumbered  those  of  the  mother 
State,  New  South  Wales  has  maintained  amongst  the  Commonwealth  group  the  lead  in 
sheep  production  which  naturally  attached  to  it  as  the  portion  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  which  settlement  was  first  effected.  From  1878  onwards,  the  number  of  sheep  in  New 
South  Wales  has,  in  every  year  except  1902,  represented  more  than  half  the  total  for  the 
Conunon  wealth. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  several  States  at  quinquennial  intervals  from  1860  to 
1900,  and  for  each  year  onwards  to  1906,  are  as  follows  : — 

NITMBER   OF   SHEEP   IN    AUSTRALIA,    1860  TO   1906. 


Year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


New  South 
Wales. 


6,119,163 
8,132,511 
16,308,586 
26,353,924 
35,398,121 
37,820,906 
65,986,431 
47,617,687 
40,020,606 
41,867,099 
26,649,424 
28,666,601 
34,626,894 
89,506,764 
44,132,421 


Victoria. 


5,780,896 
8,836,380 
10,761,887 
11,749,632 
10,360,286 
10,681,837 
12,692,843 
12,791,084 
10,841,790 
10,673,266 
10,604,741 
10,336,216 
10,167,691 
11,466,115 
12,937,440 


QueenB- 
laud. 


3,449,360 

6,694,966 

8,163,818 

7,227,774 

6,936,967 

8,994,322 

18,007,234 

19,866,969 

10,339,185 

10,030,971 

7,213,985 

8,392,044 

10,843,470 

12,535,231 

14,886,438 


South 
.\u8tralia. 


Western 
.\u8tralia. 


i- 


2,824,811 
3,779,308 
4.400,665 
6,179,396 
6,463,897 
6,643,666 
7,050,644 
6,604,319 
6,283,247 
5,060,640 
4,922,662 
5,350,258 
6,874,979 
6,202,330 
6,661,217 


260,136 

446,044 

608,892 

881,861 

1,231,717 

1,702,719 

2.524,913 

2,296,882 

2,434,311 

2,625,855 

2,704,880 

2,600,683 

2,853,424 

3,120,703 

3,340,746 


Tasmania. 


1,700,930 
1,762,719 
1,349,776 
1,731,723 
1,796,716 
1,648,627 
1,619,256 
1,523,846 
1,683,956 
1,792,481 
1,672,666 
1,597,063 
1,557,460 
1,583,.561 
1,729,394 


Total 
C'wealth. 


20,136,286 
29,539,^28 
41,693,612 
63,124,209 
62,186,702 
67,491,976 
97,881,221 
90,689,727 
70,602,995 
72,040,211 
53,668,347 
56,932,705 
65,823,918 
74,403,704 
83,687,655 
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3.  Proportion  in  tlie  Several  States* — Particulars  concerning  the  relative  positions 
of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  the  total  flocks  of  Australia,  and  the  variations  in 
such  positions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  six  years,  are  as  hereunder  : — 

PERCENTAGE   OF   SHEEP   EN   EACH   STATE   ON   TOTAL   FOR  COMMON- 
WEALTH,   1901-1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'nsland. 

8.  Au8t. 

W.  Aost. 

TaB. 

Gwealth. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1900 

56.68 

16.36 

14.64 

7.48 

3.46 

2.39 

100.00 

1901 

58.10 

14.82 

13.92 

7.02 

3.66 

2.49 

100.00 

1902 

49.66 

19.67 

13.44 

9.17 

6.04 

8.12 

100.00 

1903 

59.83 

18.16 

14.74 

9.40 

4.67 

2.80 

100.00 

1904 

62.46 

15.46 

16.47 

8.93 

4,33 

2.37 

100.00 

1905 

63.10 

16.40 

16.85 

8.33 

4.19 

2.13 

100.00 

1906 

62.73 

16.46 

17.79 

7.96 

3.99 

2.07 

100.00 

4.  Exports  of  Slieep. — As  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the  exports  of  live  sheep  from 
Australia  are  of  comparatively  smaXi  importance.  The  principal  countries  to  which  such 
exports  have  been  consigned  during  recent  years  are  Natal,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  New  Caledonia.     The  following  are  the  particulars  for  the  past  six  years : — 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  LIVE   SHEEP   EXPORTED   PROM  AUSTRALIA. 

1901  TO  1906. 


PartioularB. 

1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total  for 
Six  Team. 

Number   ... 
Value 

12.094 
£12,104 

24,296 
£16,668 

18,111 
£24,468 

7,746 
£11.219 

12,090 
£17,429 

17,979 
£48,699 

92,316 
£129,477 

6.  Sheep  Slaughtered. — The  numbers  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  those  States  for  which 
slaughtering  statistics  are  available,  are  as  follows  : 


SHEEP  (INCLUDING   LAMBS)   SLAUGHTERED,    1901   TO   1906. 


Year. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


N.S.W. 


4,519,183 
4,636,860 
3,277,120 
3,058.536 
4,283,631 
4,500,000' 


Victoria. 


2,469,797 
2,827,938 
2,662,669 
2,306,729 
2,576,816 
2,826,144 


Q'sland. 


554,705 
716,443 
463,666 
400,688 
687,406 
449,647 


8th.  Aust.' 


678,000 
681,000 
684,000 
691,000 
700,000 
710.000 


WestAuBt. 

Cwealth. 

428,534 

322,000 

8,972,169 

482,882 

325,000 

9,668,113 

412,649 

832,000 

7,811,904 

499,585 

334,000 

7,289,688 

476,010 

335,000 

8,968,368 

468,759 

336,000 

9,289.460 

1.  Estimated. 


For  Hobart  and  Launceston  only  the  figures  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  were  respec- 
tively :— 101,627,  114,900,  122,228,  109,992,  101,863  and  104,081. 

6.  Exports  of  Frozen  INutton  and  Lamh.  ~  Australia's  export  trade  in  mutton 
and  lamb  preserved  by  cold  process  is  one  which  has,  in  recent  years,  advanced 
rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  more  than  £1,000,000  per  annum.  In  all 
the  States  considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  a  class  of  sheep 
that  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  con.sumers.     Crosses  between  the  Merino  and 
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the  Linooln,  or  betwoeu  the  Merino  and  the  Leicester  breeds  have  proved  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  they  furnish  both  a  good  quality  of  wool  and  also  an  excellent  carcase  for 
export  purposes.  The  breeding  of  Shropshire  and  Southdovm  sheep  with  a  view  to  com- 
bining meat  production  with  that  of  wool  is  also  on  the  increase.  Special  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  raising  of  lambs  for  the  home  markets,  as  it  is  becoming  very  widely 
recognised  that  with  suitable  breeds,  the  export  trade  in  lambs  is  a  very  profitable  one. 

Australia's  principal  customers  in  this  trade  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  South 
Africa,  while  in  Egypt  and  Canada  a  demand  for  Australian  frozen  mutton  and  lamb 
has  developed  in  recent  years.  A  regular,  though  not  very  extensive  trade  is  also  done 
with  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  quantities  exported  to  various  countries  are  : — 

QUANTITY    OF    FROZEN   MUTTON   AND   LAMB    EXPORTED    PROM 
AUSTRALIA,    1901    TO    1906. 


Ootintiy  to  mhksh 
Exported. 

IfiOl 

im- 

1903, 

lOM. 

1905. 

1006. 

Te»tHltor 
BU  Yean. 

Ibfi. 

IlM. 

IhH. 

IbH. 

Ibtf. 

u>ft. 

Ibfl. 

United  Kinf^dom 

45,5m,!VS5 

10.063,130 

lM.3PJ,2LWi 

^w.oea.p*2o 

te.767..50a 

07,251.6711 

'-MT,in7*0H5 

Natal 

fl^iisn.ait^ 

14,667.354 

lO^^'iOjJT 

6.9Sl).5»+l 

liMl.'J3& 

13,340.B7(> 

(ia,eo».«Q6 

Cape  of  Goofl  Hop4^ 

np43r>.H(34 

9,475.714 

4.577.541 

."i.tJ-ZSH-^M 

HJrli,)^ 

/V.97l.67t 

41,el3/K3 

Philipplni?  Ijtl&udti 

1.107.4911 

mOMi 

7-^.'2fc4 

749,;*78 

&r7/2ill 

o^,)m 

i,a76jno 

Malta 

534,439 

4ie,aQ4 

ivis.ye? 

763aM>.> 

lilQ.ni 

:),603«50l 

Egypt 

fifi.fm 

li60.34fl 

'm.m 

iNfl.a48 

744.,W 

J,ia5.4'i3 

ii,50«.«» 

finjuulii. 

iai,.'H4 

li^.OTi) 

ige.s.'i] 

0Q9.aM 

U444,2J? 

Hong  Ki-int^ ... 

30^,9611 

147.(>fjfi 

-mMU) 

iM,53r> 

30a,lfl7 

166,050 

1,409.497 

GibwJUr 

IIS.MS 

ua.ioo 

■ift2jaM 

76,306 

■iafi.ode 

J&i5,.%lD 

1413.051 

Ceyloa 

asi,^$«^ 

f*-3t),40iS 

:^.^Qa 

tia,6M 

w,jim 

1.11.540 

i,02a>ai7 

Mauritliift    ... 

4y7,4i^ 

00^5 

.w,ti&i 

64G,til» 

atraitfi  &i  ttlMDflDtii 

3a2,im 

i^p508 

^25,1100 

Other  CountrJefl 

4mjm 

ii&MS 

Q.^sa 

38.gsu 

i&4,ffiil 

WSiMi 

i/n^.fm 

Total... 

mM».^ii& 

4440Q>aOQ 

3fi.«S3,ffil3 

47,«63,S9d 

[ftQJ^.EH4 

m^Qff!£.3&i 

371,B0».€eU 

The  corresponding  particulars  concerning  the  values  of  the  exports  are  : — 

VALUES  OF  FROZEN  MUTTON   AND  LAMB  EXPORTED  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

1901  to  1906. 


Country  to  which 
Exported. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total  for 
Six  Years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom... 

467,013 

234,385 

268,697 

488,880 

834,629 

889,360 

3,132,914 

Natal 

80,139 

162,082 

131,152 

91,388 

156,950 

142,031 

763.692 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 

142,027 

111,467 

58,109 

50,037 

79.294 

65,801 

506,735 

Philippine  Islands 

13.047 

10,881 

9,199 

9,680 

7.442 

6,309 

56,658 

Malta 

6,783 

4,143 

14,492 

8,741 

7,276 

— 

41,485 

Egypt 

993 

2,278 

2.945 

2,144 

8,580 

12,674 

29,614 

Canada... 

1.244 

965 

— 

— 

2,792 

12,260 

17.261 

Hong  Kong 

3,022 

1,923 

3,991 

2,234 

3,473 

1,906 

16,549 

Gibraltar 

1,770 

1,230 

3,273 

955 

2,765 

2,974 

12,967 

Ceylon  ... 

4.706 

4,542 

70 

1,613 

1.774 

1,713 

14,418 

Mauritius 



6,205 

— 

1,214 

672 

— 

8,091 

Straits  Settlements 

— 

— 

— 

4,514 

2,579 

7,093 

Other  Countries  ... 

5,552 

3,371 

186 

525 

1,808 
1,111,969 

7,513 
1,095,120 

18,965 

Total 

726,296 

543.422 

492,114 

657,361 

4,626.282 

7.  Comparison  with  other  Coaotries.— As  regards  the  size  of  its  flocks  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool  produced,  Australia  occupies  the  foremost  position  amongst 
the  sheep-raising  countries  of  the  world.  The  following  comparison  gives  the  latest  avail- 
able figures  relative  to  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  principal  wool-producing  countries  :— 
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NUMBER  OP  SHEEP  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Date. 
1906 

No.ofSheepi                Country, 

Date. 

Ncof  Sheep 

Australia 

83,687,656 

1 

Bulgaria 

1893 

6,868,291 

Argentine  Republic 

1895 

74,379,662 

Rumania     ... 

1900 

6,665,444 

Russian  Empire^ 

1906 

64,697,663 

Mexioo 

1902 

3,424,430 

United  States  of  America 

1906 

60,631,619 

Orange  River  Colony 

1904 

3,146,686 

United  Kingdom 

1906 

29,076,777 

Servia          

1900 

3,013,644 

New  Zealand  ... 

1906 

20,108,471 

Canada 

1901 

2,610  289 

British  India  ... 

1904 

17,904,748 

Sweden 

1904 

1,105,908 

France 

1904 

17,800,966 

Norway 

1900 

998,819 

Uruguay 

1901 

17,624,648 

Denmark     ... 

1908 

876,830 

Spain 

1891 

13,369,473 

Transyaal    ... 

1904 

846.989 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1904 

11.818,829 

Natal           

1904 

726,762 

Austria-Hungary             | 

1896 
1900 

10,743,707 

Falkland  Islands 
Netherlands 

1904 
1904 

702,444 
606,786 

Algeria 

1908 

8,968,637 

Belgium 

1896 

236,722 

Germany 

1904 

7,907,173  1 

Switzerland 

1901 

219,438 

Italy 

1890 

6,900,000  ' 

•     i 

t 

1.  Including  goats. 

8.  Relation  to  Popttlatlon.— The  relation  of  the  flocks  of  the  several  States  to  the 
X)opulations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  past  seven  years  is  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Vic 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tas 

Total 
C'wealth. 

1900 

29.42 

9.06 

20.94 

14.69 

13.63 

9.74 

18.75 

1901              

30.44 

8.81 

19.83 

13.84 

13.68 

10.28 

18.83 

1902             

18.99 

8.67 

14.12 

13.43 

12.68 

9.43 

13.82 

1903             

20.08 

8.66 

16.28 

14.61 

11.46 

8.90 

14.50 

1904             

23.69 

8.40 

20.79 

16.76 

11.78 

8.64 

16.62 

1906 

26.48 

9.40 

23.74 

16.40 

12.26 

8.74 

18.36 

1906             

28.91 

10.60 

27.82 

17.36 

12.76 

9.60 

20.81 

9.  Valve  of  Australian  Sheep.— The  total  value  on  dlst  December,  1906,  of  the 
8heep  in  the  Conmionwealth  and  its  several  States  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP.  318T  DECEMBER,  1906. 
State     N.S.W. 


Vftlue 


iM,273.000 


Victoria    I  guBland.    Sth.  Aust.  ,  W.  Aust. 


Tasmania.!  C'wealth. 

I 


7.116.0CJ0    I    7^15.000        3,664.000    I    2,004.000        1.088,000    |    45.91O.O0D 


§  5.     Wool. 

1.  Importance  of  Wool  Production.— The  chief  contributing  factor  to  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  Australia  is  the  production  of  wool,  the  value  of  the  output  for  the  year  1906 
being  about  ;623,000,000.  Most  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  is  exported, 
but  with  the  increased  activity  of  the  local  woollen  mills  there  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
an  increasing  quantity  used  in  Australia,  although  even  now  the  quantity  so  used 
represents  less  than  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  whole  clip. 

2.  Greasy  and  Scoured  Wool. — In  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports  of  wool 
furnished  to  the  Customs  Department  the  quantities  are  shewn  as  '^greasy^"  or  as  '^ooured 
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and  washed,**  but  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  clips  of  the  several  States  or  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  total 
production  expressed  in  terms  of  greasy  wool. 

The  total  quantity  of  Australian  wool,  scoured  and  washed  before  export,  is  usually 
only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  clip.  The  ratio  of  loss  of  weight  in  scouring,  how- 
ever, varies  largely  with  season,  locality,  and  breed;  hence  it  seems  preferable  to  express 
**8ooured  and  washed'*  wool  in  terms  of  **  greasy**  rather  than  vice  versa,  the  absolute 
error  arising  from  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  average  loss  of  weight  having  thus  the  least 
effect. 

3.  Total  Prodnctloa. — In  the  following  tables,  relative  to  the  production  of  wool  in 
the  several  States  for  the  six  years  1901  to  1906,  wool  returned  as  "scoured  and  washed** 
has  been  converted  into  the  estimated  equivalent  amount  of  *' greasy'*  on  the  assumption 
that  two  pounds  of  "greasy"  wool  are  on  the  average  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
**8ooured  and  washed.**  On  this  basis  the  estimated  total  production  of  wool  (in  the 
grease)  in  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  may  be 
4aid  to  be  as  in  the  following  table : — 


PRODUCTION    OF    WOOL,    ESTIMATED    AS    "GREASY, 
AND  STATES,  1901  TO  1906. 


COMMONWEALTH 


State. 


N.8.W.  .. 
Victoria  .. 
Queensland 
Sooth  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania  .. 


C'wealth. 


1901. 


lbs. 
311,318.648 
81.227.029 
70.872.670 
40,415.878 
14.290,156 
9.805,154 


527.929.035 


1902. 


1908. 


-I- 


Ibs. 
218,506,670 
71,109,528 
42.100.288 
87.286,621 
13.380,181 
9.167.911 


lbs. 
228.173.045 
55.044,659 
53.908,667 
37.766.673 
13.312,326 
5.731,783 


1904. 


lbs. 
252.194,736 
80.036,363 
66,037,701 
36.727.324 
12,513,185 
11.539.735 


1905. 


lbs. 
298,490,955 
66,118,195 
70.393.840 
37,262.504 
17,732,597 
10.666,430 


1906. 


lbs. 
326.999.426 
67,426,109 
86,363,630 
44,602.680 
15.405.132 
11,359.760 


391.549,149  393.937.153  459.049.044  1500.664,521  1552,156.737 


4.  Wool  Locally  Used. — Of  this  production  the  quantity  used  in  the  local  manu- 
factories of  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  was  approximately  as  follows: — 

QUANTITY    OP    WOOL,    ESTIMATED    AS    "GREASY."   USED    IN    COMMON- 
WEALTH FACTORIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 


N.S.W.  .. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania  .. 


1901. 


lbs 
1.343,070 
3.406.526 
312,000 

j       184.846 

I      776.000 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


lbs.  lbs. 

1.358.920  ,  1.293.600 

3,473.835  |  3.772.390 

219.292  164.234 

201.657  271.285 


780.000 


812.000 


Cwealth 6.024,442       6.033,704 

I \ 


1905. 


I 


1906. 


lbs. 

726.900 

4,027,080 

185,802 

311,469 

811.500 

lbs. 

729.470 

4.493.041 

224.860 

376.615 

1.067.050 
6.891,036 

lbs. 

836.730 

4.765,687 

253,842 

387,264 

1,005.628 

6.062,751 

7.249.161 

5.  Exports  of  Wool. — Nearly  half  of  the  exports  of  wool  from  the  Commonwealth 
are  despatched  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  leading  consignees  being  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  America.     The  following  table  shews  for 
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the  years  1901  to  1906,  the  quantities  of  "greasy'*  wool  exported  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  principal  c6untrieR  of  destination  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  WOOL  EXPORTED  IN  THE  GREASE,  1901  TO  1906. 


Goantry  to  wbicl 
Exported. 

^        1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total  for 
Six  Year*. 

11-^ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

United  Kingdom 

2:1  ('^71  708 

171,255,911    131,981,041 

170,961.234 

167,675.702 

193,740,722 

1,070.286318 

France 

..     .'■j4,i^Mj.I64 

48,207,243!    62,700,279 

71,302,579 

95,812,717 

85,765,279 

408.490,151 

..     &\.'M^.•m      40,650,728;    46,946,327      48,964.748 

62,727,286 

56,479,224 

305.990,694 

Belgium     ... 

..     a3.17ti,H04,    20,302,265 

21,579,126     28.318,161      85,213,749 

63,972,671 

192,568,776 

U.S.  of  America 

..       N,  1(7-2, 116  1      4,439,461 

8,461,508      17,023.052!    14,996.174 

21,000,888 

74.174.999 

Italy 

..       2, 117^195  1      1312,711 

2.208,104 

2,245,207  i      3.085,474 

1,184,080 1      12,710,0n 

Japan 

|H,;il4|         162,607;         266,398 

290,491           453,645 

2,465,742          3.796.397 

New  Zealand 

i^ii.Mi  ;          84,827  1         101,880 

101,029 ;         197,948 

183,846 

1.153373 

India 

ri:.l57'         166.6501         276,637 

96,736  1          91.431 

162,724 

846344 

Canada      ... 

...          i           24,000  1           53,513  i         138,416 

173,944 

;«9373 

Other  Countries 

17,151             40,157  ;            2,352 

1                      1- 

47,000 
339,394.650 

27.882 

144,471 

279.013 

Total 

..  385,280,424 

t 

286,621,560    263.546.652 

1 

380,420.424 

416,358,590 

2,070.617309 

Similar   particulars  concerning   the   exports  of  "scoured   and   washed*'   wool    are 
I  follows : — 

COMMONWEALTH   EXPORTS   OP   "SCOURED   AND   WASHED   WOOL," 

1901  TO  1906. 


Goantry  to  which 
Exported. 

1901. 

lb.. 

1902. 

1908 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 
lbs. 

Total  for 
Six  Years. 

lbs.        i        lbs. 

lbs. 

IbR. 

lbs. 

United  Kingdom 

49,176,041 

31.387,903   1  38.789.131 

30,108.664 

28.469,808 

36.301,662 

213,938,189 

France       

7,321,776 

7.229.229  1  10,364.637 

8378,307 

13,816,332 

11,290,426 

58390.706. 

Oermany 

6,606,254 

6325,117   1    7331,339 

8,682,886 

6.897,390 

6,905,990 

40,948.915^ 

Belgium     

3.175,964 

4,512.656  j    3,431,979 

3,992,464 

5,566,547 

9,096,086 

99,767.625 

776,322 

76.5,866 

827,041 

4,235,144 

1,579,164 

2,106.820 

10,990357 

Italy 

187,276 

68,176 

82359 

40,651 

168,444 

99.663 

646360 

India          

81,262 

85331 

108,804 

85.199 

64,198 

68,007 

4g3/)01 

New  Zealand       ... 

21,870 

4360 

19,631 

6,266 

18,624 

70.951 

Canada      

12,760 

5.841 

781 

19372 

Other  Countries... 

22,101 
66368.865 

49374,477 

720 
61,143.320 

162.280 

216,4931 
56,775,423 

138 
64,8^,296 

401,733 

Total 

56,911,046 

354,462.416 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  exported  from  the  Commonwealth  to  each  of  the  various 
countries  during  the  six  years  under  review  was : — 

TOTAL   VALUE   OF   WOOL   EXPORTED    PROM   THE   COMMONWEALTH. 

1901  TO  1906. 


Country  to  which 
Exported. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
£ 

1904. 
£ 

1906. 
£ 

1906. 

Total  for 
Six  Years. 

£ 

i- 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

9,797,001 

7,610,114 

7,366,423 

8,498.648 

8,750,240 

10,706,181 

59,728,607 

France  ... 

2,003.197 

2,133,976 

2,676,582 

3,419,045 

6,053.870 

4,677,034 

19,863,703. 

Oermany 

1,852,063 

1,755,063 

2,342,619 

2,560,677 

3.143,614 

2,962,686 

14,625.609 

Belgium              

1.146.349 

924,447 

1,044,297 

1,300,564 

1,905,822 

3,U3.778 

9326367 

United  States  of  America 

2r3,983 

198,588 

388,247 

783,998 

647,296 

912,679 

3.204,741 

Italy       

90.842 

55,367 

92.377 

94,268 

143,905 

58,971 

535320 

Japan     ... 

i8.653 

55,802 

71,582 

332,602 

140,704 

279,860 

929,206 

India      

5,915 

6,483 

13,671 

10,518 

7,928 

12,064 

56300 

New  Zealand      

17,461 

3,784 

3,950 

4.992 

5,218 

8365 

4349701 

Canada  ... 

1.766 

2,620 

5,469 

8,216 

18,060) 

Other  Countries 

•2,050 

850 

95 

15,338 
17,122.270 

18,070 
19,822,216 

6316 

42.219 

Total      

15,237,454 

12,744,463 

14,001,509 

22,645,760 

101,573.771 
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6.  Care  oeedtil  in  Conpariog  Clips.— The  Oustoms  returns,  from  which  statiBtics 
of  wool  production  are  usually  compiled,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable  indication  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  suooessive  clips,  since  in  each  case  they  relate  to  the  year  ended  3l8t 
December.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  they  include  for  any  year  imports  and  exports  of  wool 
belonging  to  two  distinct  clips.  A  further  defect  in  the  comparability  of  successive  clips 
arises  as  follows : — Owing  to  climatic  or  other  conditions  the  time  of  shearing  is  so  far 
delayed  that  one  clip  may  include  almost  thirteen  months'  growth  of  wool,  while  the 
succeeding  one  may  include  little  more  than  eleven  months'  growth.  Au  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  some  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  in  connection  with  the  clips  of  1906 
and  1907.  The  shearing  in  the  former  case  was  somewhat  late,  while  in  the  latter  it 
took  place  at  the  usual  time.  To  what  extent  the  1907  clip  was  affected  by  this  cause 
oannot  be  stated  as  the  wool  statistics  for  that  clip  are  not  yet  available. 

7.  Wool-prod ucliiiS  Couotrlos  in  SouthorD  HemUpliore.—  The  next  table, 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartze  and  Co.,  the  well-known  firm  of  English  wool 
brokers,  furnishes  interesting  evidence  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  great  wool- 
producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  figures  given  represent  for  the 
respective  years  the  imports  of  wool  into  Europe  and  North  America  : — 

IMPORTS  OF   WOOL   INTO   EUROPE   AND   NORTH    AMERICA. 


Year 

Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Bales. 

River  Plate. 
Bales. 

Total 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1901            

1,745.000 

217.000 

632,000 

2.494.000 

1902            

1.699,000 

234.000 

612.000 

2.445.000 

1903          

1.461.000 

234.000 

668.000 

2,243.000 

1904          

1.371.000 

201.000 

476,000 

2.048.000 

1906          

1.638,000 

209,000 

488,000 

2.330.000 

1906          

1,838.000 

288.000 

487.000 

2.558,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  importations  shewn  in  this  table,  the  Goiomonwealth 
of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  account  for  about  70  per  cent. 

8.  Ea|^laild*8  ImportatiOD  of  Wool. — The  quantity  and  value  of  wool  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1906  from  the  principal  wool-producing  coun- 
tries, furnish  evidence  of  the  important  position  which  the  Commonwealth  occupies  in 
the  supply  of  wool  to  the  mother  country.     This  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

IMPORTS   OF   WOOL   INTO   THE    UNITED   KINGDOM,    1906. 


Ck)untry  from 
which  Imported. 

Quantity, 
lbs. 

Value. 

I 

Countrj'  from 
which  Imported. 

t 

Quantity, 
lbs. 

Value. 

£ 

i 

£ 

Australia 

250.279.245 

11.514.733 

Eg>Tt 

3.764,450 

108.607 

New  Zealand 

146.769.673 

6.959,836 

China    ... 

3,649,813 

99.367 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

63.997,565 

1.876,660 

Falkland  Islands 

8.558,536 

125.244 

British  India 

46.868.733 

1.478.815 

Uruguay 

3.037.145 

126.838 

Argentine  Republic 

29.984.152 

1.199.963 

U.S.  of  America... 

2,326.896 

91.620 

f^nce  ... 

23.854.610 

1.078.409 

Peru      ... 

2.152.272 

90.242 

Chile      

17.200,939 

593.278 

j  Portugal 

1,930.004 

66,700 

Natal     

13.273.277 

397.555 

Other  Countries  ... 

4,624.450 

167.419 

Turkey  ... 

12.560.051 

417.266 

- 

Russia   ... 

8.442.134  ;      302.891 

Belgium 

6,999,468  !      289.748 

Total 

639,342,939 

27.146,133 

Germany 

4,079.536        167.448 

1 
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9.  The  Wool  Market.— Tho  clip  of  1906  was  an  exoeptional  one  tram  two  poinU  of 
view,  the  number  of  balen  of  wool  exceeded  2,000,000  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Australia,  and  the  prices  realised  were  on  the  average  considerably  higher  than  have  been 
touched  for  many  years,  with  the  result  that  the  wool  season  of  1906-7  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  experienced  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  prices  of  greasy  Merino  wool  which  ruled  in 
the  Australian  markets  during  the  wool  season  1906-7  are  taken  from  Dalgety*s  Review 
for  July,  1907  :— 

GREASY  MERINO  WOOL.   1906-7. 


ClasH  of  Wool. 


Super 
Good 
Inferior 


State. 


N.S.W.      :    Victoria.    iQueensland. 


d.  d.  ;      d. 

Hi— 121  ,  15i— 16i  I  llj— 12 

lOj— llj        12—18  '  lOJ— Hi 

7J— 8f     1  lOj— Hi        7i— 8f 


South  Anst.    Tasmania. 


d. 

llj— U 

94—11 

6J-3 


d. 
13J— 14 
Hi— 12i 
9— lOi 


The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  greasy  and  scoured  wool  of  good  average  quality 
from  1895-6  to  1906-7,  shewn  by  the  graphs  hereinunder,  are  in  agreement  with  the 
results  g^ven  in  Dalgety's  Review  for  1907  : — 

AVERAGE   PRICES   OF   AUSTRALIAN    WOOL,    1896-6  TO   1906-7. 


im^  1896-7  1897-8  1898-9  1899-0  1900-1    1901-2   1902-3   1903-4   1904-6  190e-«  1906-1 


The  upper  line  and  lower  line  shew  rcBpectively  the  average  prioen  of  sooiirecl  and  ftreasy 
Merino  fleece  of  Kood  average  quality. 


§  5.  Graphical  Representation  of  Pastoral  Production. 


1.  General. — {See  graphs  page  296) . — The  figures  for  the  total  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs  being  known  with  considerable  accuracy  only  from  1860  onwards,  the  graphs 
are  restricted  to  the  period  indicated.  It  will  be  observed  on  a  general  survey  of  these  that  up 
to  1890  there  was  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  the  number  of  each  class  of  animals,  or,  more 
exactly,  the  number  of  horses  increased  up  to  1895,  of  cattle  to  1894,  of  sheep  to  1891,  of 
pigs  say  up  to  1904.  This,  however,  was  followed  by  diminutions,  a  small  one  of  horses 
till  190*2 — followed  by  a  rapid  recovery,  and  enormous  ones  also  till  1902  in  the  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep — again  followed  by  very  rapid  recovery. 
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GRAPHS  SHKWING  NIMBER  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  PIOS  IN   AUSTRALIA 

PROM  IRfiO  TO  lfl06. 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING   THE   PRODUCTION  OF  BITTER   AND  CHEESE,   AND  BACON  AND 
HAM,   IN  THE   COMMONWEALTH,   FROM  1806  to   U)06. 


VTSos 


Explanation  of  Gkaph.— The  base  of  each  small  rectangle  represents  an  interval  of  one  year, 
and  the  vertical  height  of  each  rectangle  denotes  in  the  case  of  butter  10,000,000  lbs. ;  in  the  case  of 
Iwicon  and  ham,  4,000.000  lbs. ;  and  in  the  ease  of  cheese,  3.(XK).(KX)  lbs. 

GRAPHS  SHEW'ING  THE  QUANTITY  AND   VALUE   OF   NET   EXPORTS  OF   BUTTER 
FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH.   FROM   1<)01   to   1906. 


TOTS 1506 


Explanation  of  Guaph.— The  l)ase  of  eatli  siuall  rectanuh.'  represents  an  interval  of  one  year, 
and  the  vertical  height  of  «iach  small  rectangle  re|>resents  .'j.CKKJ.iK);)  lbs.  in  weight,  or  £1.000,000  in 
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Graphical  Repbesentation  op  Pastoral  Production.  297 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  rate  of  recovery  in  very  Hatisfaotory.  There  has  never 
been  a  triennimn  in  Australian  history  when  the  number  of  sheep  increased  as  it  did  from 
I903  to  1906 ;  the  increases  of  cattle  and  of  horses  for  the  same  period  are  similar  to  the 
very  remarkable  increases  between  1889  and  1892  and  1888  and  1891  respectively.  The 
year  1902  shews  a  great  falling-off  in  all  four  dasses,  due  to  the  prolonged  drought-con- 
ditions which  culminated  in  that  year.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  after  so  prolonged  an 
adverse  condition  the  numbers  should  increase  as  rapidly  as  they  have,  a  fact  which 
points  to  the  elasticity  of  the  natural  resources  of  .Australia,  and  its  great  recuperative 
power. 

*2.  Graph  for  CattU. — For  the  Commonwealth,  the  number  of  cattle  declined  from 
1862  to  1866,  from  1881  to  1885,  and  again  from  1894  to  1901,  but  increased  very  rapidly 
for  the  intermediate  periods  and  since.  Among  the  States  the  increases  for  Queensland 
are  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  figures  for  that  State  have  a  predominating  influence 
on  the  result. 

3.  Grapk  for  Horses. — For  the  Commonwealth,  the  graph  shews  that  the  number 
of  horses  increased  with  considerable  regularity  practically  from  1860  to  1895,  and  then 
again  from  1902  onwards.  No  one  State's  figures  have  a  predominating  influence  on  the 
curve  for  the  Commonwealth,  since  the  largest,  viz. ,  those  for  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, and  Victoria,  are  all  comparable  in  magnitude. 

4.  Grapk  for  Skeep. — For  the  Commonwealth,  the  figures  for  the  total  number  of 
sheep  shew  a  fairly  steady  and  rapid  progression  from  1860  to  1891,  a  decline  from  1891 
to  1902,  and  again  a  rapid  progression  from  that  last  date  onwards.  The  figures  for  New 
South  Wales  have  a  predominating  influence. 

5.  Graph  for  PI^S, — The  curve  for  the  Commonwealth,  while  shewing  marked 
fluctuations  every  two  or  three  years,  shews  also  a  steady  increase  on  the  whole.  The 
form  of  this  curve  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  numbers  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria. 
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-398  AORICULTUBAL  PRODUCTION.— INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION   VIII. 
AQRICULTURAL     PRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Introductory. 

1.  Early  Attempts  at  Agriculture.— The  instructions  issued  to  Captain  Phillip  od 
the  25th  April,  1787,  directed  him,  amongst  other  things,  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  "under  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  and 
best  calculated  for  securing  supplies  of  grain  and  provisions."  When  the  settlers  landed 
at  Botany  Bay,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  glowing  accoimts  published  in  England  by 
members  of  Captain  Cook's  expedition  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exist- 
ing settlement  were  considerably  overdrawn.  Even  when  Phillip  and  his  company  moved 
round  to  Port  Jackson  on  the  26th  January,  1788,  matters  were  for  a  time  in  no  better 
•case.  The  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  was  not  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops,  and  when  the  time  came  to  cultivate  the  soil  it  was 
found  that  there  were  very  few  who  possessed  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
husbandry. 

2.  The  First  Sowing.— In  his  despatch  of  the  16th  May,  1788,  Captain  Phillip 
states  that  it  was  proposed  to  sow  eight  acres  with  wheat  and  barley,  although,  owing  to 
the  depredations  of  field  mice  and  ants,  he  was  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  crops. 

3.  Discovery  of  Suitable  Agricultural  Land.— A  branch  settleneent  was  formed  at 
Bosehill,  on  the  Parramatta  River,  towards  the  close  of  1788,  and  here  com  crops  were 
Huccessfully  raised.  In  his  despatch  of  12th  February,  1790,  Phillip  refers  to  the  harvest 
at  Bosehill  at  the  end  of  December,  1789,  as  consisting  of  200  bushels  of  wheat  and  sixty 
of  barley,  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  oats,  Indian  oom,  and  flax.  By  the  year 
1791  there  were  213  acres  under  crop  in  this  locality.  In  1792  a  new  settlement  was 
formed  at  Toongabbie,  about  three  miles  westward  of  Parramatta,  where  Phillip  states 
"there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  exceeding  good  ground."  The  Hawkesbury  Valley, 
which  probably  contains  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world,  was  first  settled  in  1794. 
For  a  long  time  agricultural  operations  in  Australia  were  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt  of 
•country  between  the  tableland  and  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1813  that  a  passage  was  discovered  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  west. 

§  2.  Prosrress  of  AsT^culture. 

1.  Early  Records. — In  an  **Account  of  Live  Stock  and  Ground  under  Crop  in  New 
South  Wales,  19th  August,  1797,"  Governor  Hunter  gives  the  acreage  imder  crop  as 
follows: — Wheat,  33G1  acres;  maisBC,  1527  acres;  barley,  26  acres;  potatoes,  11  acres; 
and  vines,  8  acres. 

At  a  muster  taken  in  1808  the  following  was  the  return  of  crops: — Wheat,  6877 
acres;  maize,  8889  acres;  barley,  544  acres;  oats,  92  acres;  peas  and  beans,  100  acres: 
potatoes,  801  acres;  turnips,  13  acres;  orchards,  546  acres;  and  flax  and  hemp,  34  acres. 

By  the  year  1850  the  area  under  crop  had  increased  to  491,000  acres,  of  which  198,000 
acres  were  cultivated  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and  169,000  acres  in 
Tasmania. 
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The  gold  discoveries  of  1851  and  subsequent  years  had  at  first  a  very  disturbing  effect 
on  agricultural  progress,  the  area  under  crop  declining  from  491,000  acres- in  1850  to 
468,000  acres  in  1854 ;  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  dwindled  by  nearly  66,000  acres, 
while  ill  Tasmania  the  area  fell  off  by  over  41,000  acres.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
products  occasioned  by  the  large  influx  of  population  was,  however,  soon  reflected  in  the 
increased  area  cultivated,  for  at  the  end  of  1858  the  land  under  crop  in  Australia  measured 
over  a  million  acres.  The  largest  increase  took  place  in  Victoria,  which  returned  an  area 
of  299,000  acres,  South  Australia  had  264,000  acres  in  cultivation,  Tasmania  329,000 
acres,  and  New  South  Wales  338,000  acres. 

3.  Progress  of  Cultiyation  since  I860,— The  following  table  shews  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  at  various  periods  since  1860  and  during 
each  year  of  the  period  1901-7.  The  area  under  artificially-sown  grasses  is  excluded  in 
all  the  States,  except  for  the  years  1860-79  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
acreage  cannot  be  separated.  During  those  years,  however,  the  area  laid  down  under 
ermancnt  grasses  could  not  have  been  very  large : — 

AREA   UNDER  CROP  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1860-1  TO   1906-7. 


Season. 

New  8outh 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

South 

Western 

Tas- 

CommoD- 

Wales. 

land. 

Australia. 

Australia,    mania. 

wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1860-1 

360.798 

387.383 

3.353 

359,384 

34,705 

163.860 

1,188,383 

1865-6 

378.255 

448.194 

14.414 

547,134 

38,180 

159.547 

1,585,714 

1870-1 

436.976 

693.840 

53.310 

801.571 

54,537 

157.410 

3.185,584 

1875-6 

451.189 

736.530 

77.347 

1.111,883 

47,571 

143.547 

3.567.006 

1880-1 

639,180 

1.548.809 

113.978 

3.087.337 

57,707 

140.788 

4.677.699 

1885-6 

787.701 

1.867.496 

198.334 

3.398;413 

60,058 

144.761 

5.806.763 

1890-1 

853,704 

3.081.955 

334.993 

3.093.515 

69.678 

167.376 

5.480.331 

1895-6 

1,348.600 

3.413,335 

385,319 

3.093.943 

97,831 

313.708 

6.450.630 

1900-1 

3,445.564 

3.114.133 

457.397 

3,369.680 

301,388 

334.363 

8.813.463 

1901-3 

3.378,870 

3,965.681 

488.460 

3,386.553 

317.441 

383.550 

8.414.064 

1902-8 

3.349,093 

3.346.568 

375.883 

3.334.598 

339.993 

346.938 

8.473.651 

1903-4 

3.545.940 

8.389,069 

566.589 

3,366.834 

383.763 

359.611 

9,301.785 

1904-5    ...   -     ... 

3.674.896 

3.831.785 

539.316 

3,275,606 

837.891 

336.338 

9.365.033 

1905-6 

3.840.335 

8.319.963 

533,748 

.3.355.569 

864.704 

330,337 

9.488.456 

1906-7 

3.836.657 

3.303.586 

559.753 

3.160.391 

460.835 

244.744 

9.645.856 

3.  Artlllclally-SOWB  Grasses. — Complete  statistics  regarding  the  area  sown  down  in 
>  are  available  for  the  whole  of  the  States  only  since  the  year  1896,  and  are  as 
shewn  hereunder : — 


AREA  UNDER  SOWN   GRASSES,   1896-7  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
AustraUa. 

Tasmania. 
Acres. 

Ck>nimon- 
wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1896-7 

384.016 

173,583 

11,960 

30.037 

4,044 

363.806 

845.935 

1901-3 

467.839 

163.964 

34.679 

38.510 

8.711 

814,433 

1.007.115 

1902-3 

477.639 

665,636 

34.386 

33.636 

3.338 

319,090 

1.418.504 

1908-4 

663,601 

963.666 

16.689 

34.118 

3.963 

348.384 

1.901.159 

1904-6 

607.997 

963,643 

36.589 

34,913 

8.964 

378.346 

3.004,351 

1905-6 

637,630 

1.040.386 

40.803 

36.083 

5.456 

404.658 

3,144,858 

1906-7 

679,631 

1,096,643 

46,990 

28,679 

6,787 

482,138 

3,301,857 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  area  of  the  grass  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
due  to  the  great  development  of  the  dairying  industry  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  which  is  referred  to  at  length  in  the  succeeding  section. 
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RELATIVE  Importance  of  Cbops. 


§  3.  Relative  Importance  of  Crops. 

1.  Various  Crops. — The  following  table  has  been  oompilod  in  order  to  shew  the 
relative  importance  of  the  varions  crops  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole.     The  figures  refer  to  the  season  1906-7 : — 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  CROPS  IN  AUSTRALIA.   1906-7. 


Crop. 

N.S.W. 
Acres. 

Victoria 
"AcresT 

Qsl'd. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aast. 

Tas. 
Acres. 

Total  for 
C'wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

1,866,263 

2.031.893 

114,675 

1.681.982 

260.288 

82.808 

5.977,794 

Oats       

56,481 

380.493 

1.236 

57.000 

28.863 

68.820 

681.848 

Barley- 

Malting 

6,528 

30.052 

6.696 

1    28.122 

(    1.138 
1   2.452 

4.046 

1 106.436 

Other 

2.451 

22,764 

1,906 

1.282 

Maize     ... 

174.116 

11.559 

139.806 

101 

326.581 

Beans  and  Peas  ... 

124 

12,012 

... 

7!i09 

937 

l6]642 

80.824 

Rye        

6,736 

1.571 

122 

648 

667 

9.788 

Other  Cereals       ... 

... 

... 

24 

134 

158 

Potatoes 

36.816 

56.372 

8.081 

9.894 

2.264 

84.305 

146.681 

Onions  ... 

422 

4.706 

88 

64 

109 

5.378 

Other   Root   Crops 

327 

2.073 

8,632 

... 

120 

6.994 

12.146 

Hay       

458.072 

621.139 

64,498 

296.895 

149.830 

64.965 

1,664.399 

Green  Forage 

122.893 

36.602 

'50,518 

17.985 

8.265 

5.326 

236.484 

Grass  Seed 

1.859 

1.181 

... 

... 

3.720 

6.710 

Sugar  Cane- 

Productive 

10,378 

... 

98,194 

... 

... 

108.572 

Unproductive  ... 

10.223 

85,090 

... 

...       '      45.818 

Vines — 

' 

Productive 

7.868 

23.368 

1.788 

19.763 

8.160 

...       ;      55.992 

Unproductive  ... 

668 

2.487 

282 

2,822  1         865 

6,624 

Tobacco... 

601 

133 

666 

1 

...       j        1.400 

Hops      ... 
Orchards  and  other 

823 

... 

1 

*' 

921           1.944 

Fruit  Gardens... 

46.177 

54,021 

13.810 

18.199 

12.517 

18.060 

162.274 

Market  Gardens  ... 

9.660 

7,906 

1.958 

8.379 

8.789 

2.210 

33.787 

All  other  Crops    ... 

11,041 
2,826.667 

.8.364 
3.303.686 

16.218 

3.161 

_ 

2.150,291 

1.544 

1.246 

36.548 

Total  Area    ... 

569,753 

460.825 

244,744 

9.545.856 

_ 

2.  Rolative  Areas  of  Crops  la  StatOS.— Taking  the  principal  crops,  i.e..  those  in  the 
case  of  which  the  cultivation  amounts  to  more  than  100.000  acres  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  proportion  of  each  in  the  various  States  to  the  total  area  tinder  crop  was  as  follows: — 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  CULTIVATED  AREA  UNDER  CHIEF  CROPS.  1906-7. 


Crop. 

N.8.W. 

%" 

Victoria. 

Qsl'd. 
% 

S  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

% 

C'weaUh. 

% 

Wheat          

66.02 

61.51 

20.47 

78.22 

54.31 

18.40 

62.62 

Hav 

16.21 

18.80 

11.52 

18.76 

82.51 

26.54 

17.38 

Oats 

2.00 

11.52 

0.22 

2.66 

6.16 

28.83 

6.10 

Maize 

6.16 

0.86 

24.98 

0.02 

... 

3.42 

Green  Forage 

4.35 

1.11 

9.02 

0.84 

0.71 

2.18 

2.48 

Orchards  and  Fruit 

Gardens  ... 

1.63 

1.64 

2.88 

0.86 

2.72 

7.37 

1.70 

Potatoes      ... 

1.30 

1.68 

1.48 

0.46 

0.49 

14.02 

1.54 

Sugar  Cane... 

0.78 

23.81 

1.61 

Barley 

0.28 

1.61 

1.54 

1.31 

0.78 

2.18 

1.11 

All  Other    ... 

1.32 

l.\8 

4.63 

1.91 

2.30 

10.48 

2.10 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

-  - 
100.00 
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Ab  the  table  shews,  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  under  wheat. 

3.  Acreage  of  principal  Crops,  Commonwealth.— The  acreage  devoted  to  each 
of  the  principal  crops  in  the  whole  Commonwealth  during  the  last  sexennium  is  shewn 
below : — 

ACREAGE   OF  CHIEF  COMMONWEALTH   CROPS.    1901-2  TO   1906-7. 


Crops. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1908-4. 

1904-6.    , 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

6.115.965 

5.166.049 

6.666.340 

6.269.778  [ 

6.122.746 

6.977.794 

Hay      ... 

1.688.402 

1,690.488 

1.853,864 

1.367.321  1 

1.674.412 

1.664.399 

Oats      

461,430 

592,247 

620,856 

493.317  ! 

466.667 

581.843 

Maize   ... 

294,849 

303.375 

371.906 

324.266 

314.901 

326.581 

Oreen  Forage 

204,988 

210.641 

159.884 

179.603 

226.879 

236.484 

Orchards  and  Fruit 

Gardens 

146.281 

146.676 

154.264 

168.604  ! 

169.724 

162.274 

Sugar  Cane 

132.840 

106,498 

131.698 

141.842  1 

165,912 

163.885 

Potatoes 

109.686 

116.621 

116.112 

116.707  ' 

118.633 

146.681 

Barley 

74.611 

76.260 

121.088 

113.207 

90.946 

106.436 

Vineyards 

63,677 

63.943 

65,463 

66.673  ; 

64.344 

62.546 

All  other  Crops  ... 

122.426 

^    110.864 

140.320 

134.705  j 

139.492 

137.933 

Total 

8,414,054 

8.472,661 

9.301.785 

1 
9,366.022  1 

9.483.465 

9.646.866 

Wheat,  of  course,  is  the  chief  Australian  crop,  and,  despite  the  drawbacks  incidental 
to  unfavourable  seasons,  the  cultivation  has  considerably  increased  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  above  table.  Oats  shews  an  increase  of  120,000  acres,  barley  of  32,000, 
and  maize  of  nearly  31,000  acres.  Separate  sections  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  more  important  crops. 

§   4.    Wheat. 


1.  Progress  of  Wkeat-Growln|{.— (i.)  Acreage.  The  area  under  wheat  for  grain 
is  given  below  for  each  State  at  various  periods  since  1860,  and  is  shewn  diagrammati- 
cally  in  the  graph  hereinafter : — 

AREA   UNDER  WHEAT,    1860-1    TO   1906-7. 


Season. 

! 

N.S.W. 

1 

Victoria. 

Q'sland. 
Acres. 

Sth.  Ausfc. 
Acres. 

WestAust. 
Acres. 

Tasmania. 

C  wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1860-1| 

1      128.829 

161.262 

196 

273.672 

13.584 

66.450 

643.983 

1865-6 

1      131.653 

178.628 

2.068 

410.608 

22,249 

73.270 

818.476 

1870-1 

147.997 

284.167 

2.892        604.761 

26.640 

57.382 

1,123.839 

1875-6 

188.609 

821.401 

4.478  I      898.820 

21,561 

42.745     1.422.614 

1880-1 

1      268.138 

977.286 

12.632  j  1.783.542 

27.686 

50.022 

8.054.305 

1886-6 

264.867 

1.020.082 

10,098     1.922.655 

29.511 

30,266 

3.277.374 

1890-1 

1      333.233 

1.145.168 

10.390 

1.673.573 

33.820 

32.452 

3.228,631 

1895-6 

596.684 

1.412.736 

27.090 

1.649.929 

23.241 

64.652 

3.774.332 

1900-1 

1.530.609 

2.017.321 

79.304     1.913.247 

74.308 

51.825 

5.666.614 

1901-2 

1.392.070 

1.764.417 

87.232  '  1.748.452 

94.710 

44.084 

5.116.965 

1902-3 

1.279,760 

1.994.271 

1.880 

1.746.842 

92,398  1 

40.898 

6.156,049 

1903-4 

1.561.111 

1.968.699 

138.096 

1.711.174 

137,946 

49.414 

5.566,340 

1904-5 

1,776.956 

2,277,537 

150.958 

1.840.167 

182.080 

43.091  1  6.269,778 

1905-6 

1.939.447 

2,070.617 

119.366 

1.757.036 

195.071  . 

41.319  >  6.122.746 

1906-7 

1.866.253 

2.081.893 

114.575 

1.681.982 

250.283 

32.808 

5.977.794 
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(ii.)  Yield.     The  produotion  during  the  same  period  for  each  State  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  is  given  below : — 

PRODUCTION   OP   WHEAT,    18G0-1   TO    1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'nsland. 

8th.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Bashels.i 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1860-1 

1,581,698 

3.459,914 

3,136 

3,576,693 

208,332 

1865-6 

1,018,868 

3,514,227 

33,088 

3,687,800 

231,694 

1870-1 

999,595 

2.870.409 

39,787 

6.961,164 

316,769 

1876-6 

1.958.640 

4,978,914 

97,400 

10.739,834 

237,171 

1880-1 

3,717,855 

9,727,369 

223,243 

8,606,510 

332,232 

1885-6 

2,783,133 

9,170,638 

51.598 

14,612,876 

339.376 

1890-3 

3,649,216 

12,751,295 

207.990 

9,399,389 

467,389 

1896-6 

5,195,312 

5,669,174 

123,630 

6,929.300 

188,077 

1900-1 

16,173,771 

17,847,321 

1,194,088 

11,253.148 

774,653 

1901-2 

14,808,706 

12,127.382 

1.692.222 

8,012,762 

966.886 

1902-8 

1.585,097 

2,569,364 

6.166 

6,354,912 

986,669 

1903-4 

27,334,141 

28,525,679 

2,436,799 

13,209,466 

1,876,252 

1904-5 

16.464.416 

21,092,139 

2,149,663 

12,023,172 

2,013,237 

1906-6 

20.737.200 

23.417.670 

1,187,321 

20.143,798 

2,308.306 

1906-7 

21,817.938 

22,618,043 

1,108,902 

17,145,796 

2,768,567 

Tasmania. 


Bushels. 

1,415,896 

1,273.766 

896,881 

700.092 

760,040 

524,348 

642.980 

1.164,866 

1,110,421 

963,662 

876,971 

767,398 

792.956 

776,478 

651,408 


C'wealth. 


Bushels. 
10,246.469 

9,664,338 
12,064,605 
18,712,051 
28,356,749 
27.481,869 
27.118.259 
18.270,348 
48,353,402  > 
38,561.619 
12,378,068 
74,149,684 
54,535.682 
68,620,772 
66.100.654 


1.  FoUowinft  the  usual  practice,  the  unit  "bushel"  has  been  used. 


(iii.)  Average  Yields.     In  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  each  of  the  last  six  seasons  : — 

YIELD  OF   WHEAT   PER  ACRE.    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Bushels. 

.     Bushels. 

1901-2 

10.64 

6.91 

1902-3 

1.24 

1.29 

1903-4 

17.51 

14.49 

1904-5 

9.27 

9.26 

1906-6 

10.69 

;      11.31 

1906-7 

11.69 

!      11.13 





Q'nsland.      Sth.  Aust. 


Bushels. 

19.40 

3.28 

17.65 

14.24 

9.53 

9.68 


Bushels. 
4.60 
3.64 
7.72 
6.63 
11.46 
10.19 


W.  Aust.      Tasmania.  1  C'wealth. 


Bushels. 
10.10 
10.67 
13.60 
11.06 
11.83 
11.02 


Bushels. 
21.86 
21.44 
15.53 
18.40 
18.79 
19.86 


Bushels. 

7.54 

2.40 

13.32 

8.70 

11.19 

11.06 


As  the  above  figures  shew,  there  were  remarkable  variations  in  the  average  yields, 
chiefly  of  course  due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  season.  The  year  1902  was  an  especially 
lean  one  in  all  the  States  except  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  area  sown  with  wheat  had  to  be  ploughed  in  or  else  fed  ofi  by  stock,  but  the 
comparatively  heavy  yields  in  the  succeeding  year  shew  that  this  additional  cultivation 
was  very  beneficial . 

2.  Australian  aod  Foreign  Wiieat  Yields.— In  the  next  table,  will  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  average  return  per  acre  in  the  principal  wheat-growing  ooontries 
of  the  world.  The  figures  are,  wherever  posHible,  based  on  the  average  of  the  latest 
available  quinquennial  or  triennial  periods. 

The  average  for  New  Zealand  over  a  period  of  years  was  32.42  bushels  per  acre,  but 
the  acreage  sown  is  comparatively  small,  amounting  in  1906  to  only  206,000  acres. 

In  order  to  draw  any  useful  oomparisons  from  the  figures  quoted  above  several  im- 
portant factors  have  to  be  taken  into  acoount,  such  as  relative  rent  or  purchase-money 
for  agricultural  areas  in  the  various  countries,  cost  of  cultivation  generally,  and  expenses 
of  marketing  the  product. 
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Wheat. 
AVERAGE  YIELDS  OF  WHEAT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


soft 


country 


Unjfced  Kingdom 
(xennany   ... 
Ontario  (Canada) 
France 
^akatchewan  (Canada) 
Manitoba  (Canada) 

Hungary    ... 

Austria 

Romania    ... 

United  States 


Avenute 

yield  in    i 
bushels 

Country. 

per  acre. 

30.85      I 

Spain 

28.24   ; 

Italy 

20.42      . 

India 

19.22      . 

Argentine... 

19.09 

Caucasia  (Russia) 

18.90 

Siberia 

17.54   ; 

Russia  in  Europe 

17.34 

Australia  ... 

16.24 

Algeria 

18.07 

Average 
yield  in 
bushels 
per  acre. 


12.98 

12.75 

11.45 

10.65 

10.63 

9.88 

9.68 

9.19 

9.07 


3.  Wheat  Crop  of  the  World.— According  to  "Beerbohm's, 
world  daring  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows  : — 


the  wheat  crop  of  the 


THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLDi. 


Country. 


Aosiria  ... 
HuDgary... 
Belgium  ... 
Bulgaria... 
Denmark 
Prance  ... 
Qermany 
Greece  .. 
Holland  .. 
Italy 

Portugal ... 
Bamania 


Servia     ... 
Spain 
Sweden  ... 
Switzerland 
Turkey  (Europe). 
United  Kingdom 


IflOS 


1,000 

Qrs.  I 

5,7fi0 

21,700 

l,fiOO 

4,500 

500 

45,000 

16,500 

750 

760 

22,000 

660 

0,400 

76,600 

1,500 

12,600 

670 

600 

5,000 

6.000 


Total  for  Europe. . .  [292,270 


1004. 

1006. 

1906. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Qre. 

QrB. 

Qn- 

5,000 

5.760 

7,000 

183X) 

21,500 

25,000 

1.750 

1,600 

1,760 

5,250 

3.750 

5,150 

510 

600 

500 

37,400 

42,000 

41,000 

17,500 

17,000 

18,000 

760 

760 

750 

760 

760 

760 

21,000 

20,000 

20,000 

350 

600 

600 

6,750 

12,760 

13.600 

82,000 

79,000 

63,000 

1,600 

1.400 

1,850 

12.000 

10,000 

15,000 

700 

620 

800 

450 

500 

500 

4,600 

5,000 

5.000 

4,750 

7,550 

7,580 

221,210 

230,820 

228,690 

Country. 


Algeria     ... 

Tunis 

Argentine  Republic 

Australasia 

Asia  Minor 

Canada     ... 

Cape  Colony 

Chile 

Egypt 

India 

Persia 

Syria 

U.S.  America 

Uruguay  ... 

Mexico 

Japan 


Total  out  of  Europe 


Grand  totaj 


1908. 


1,000 
Qrs. 
4.260 
1,200 

15,600 

10,100 
4,250  I 
9.760 
600 
1,700 
1,600 

36,760 
3,000 
3,000 

77,000 
1,000 
1,560 
8.125 


179,175 


411,445 


1904. 

1905. 

1,000 

1,000 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

3.560 

2.700 

1,200 

760 

19,500 

17.600 

7,900 

9,600 

4,600 

5,000 

8,600 

13,000 

650 

600 

2,000 

1,650 

1.500 

1,600 

44,700 

36,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,500 

2.600 

66.000 

85,000 

960 

750 

I.IOO 

750 

11,600 

10,000 

179,060 

189.500 

400,260 

420,320 

1906. 


LOGO- 
Qrs. 
4360 
1,260 

19.60(> 

10,000 
5.000 

14,000 

500 

1,750 

1,000 

40,00a 
3.600 
3,000 

91,000 
1,000 
1,000 

12,000 


208360 


437,480 


1.  In  quarters  of  4801b.    Add  000  to  the  figures  in  columns  for  number  of  quarters. 

The  figures  given  for  Australasia  in  the  above  total  are  considerably  overstated  for 
the  year  1906,  the  actual  return  being  about  8,964,000  quarters  as  against  10,000,000 
quoted  in  the  table.  Taking  the  average  of  the  four  years  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
Oommonwealth  constitutes  about  2  pjr  cent,  of  the  world's  produetion. 


4.  Prices  of  Wheat. — (i.)  British.  As  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  imjiorter 
of  wheat,  the  price  of  the  cereal  in  the  British  markets  naturally  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  price  in  the  local  markets,  especially  since  the  position  of  Australia  as 
an  exporting  country  became  assured.  The  table  below  gives  the  average  price  per 
Imperial  quarter  of  British  wheat  at  various  intervals  since  1861,  together  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  weekly  average  :■ — 
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Wheat. 
PRICES  OP  BRITISH  WHEAT,  1861-1906. 


Year. 

Average 
1  for  Year. 

1 

Highest 
Weekly 

Lowest 
Weekly 

< 

Year. 

Average 
for  Year. 

Highest 
Weekly 

Lowest 
Weekly 

Average. 

Average. 

|_. 

Average. 

Average. 

j       8.       d. 

/8.      d. 

8.      d. 

8.       d. 

8.       d. 

8.    d. 

1861 

..      55     4 

61     6 

50     0 

1902 

28     1 

31     8 

24  10 

1871 

..i     56     8 

60    0 

52     6 

1903 

26     9 

30    3 

24  11 

1881 

..      46     4 

56     2 

40     9 

1  1904 

28     4 

30    6 

26    3 

1891 

..      37     0 

41     8 

82     8 

1  1905 

29     8 

32     3 

26    8 

1901 

..!     26    9 

27     8 

25     8 

>  1906 

28     3 

30    9 

25     9 

(ii.)  Aiistralian.  Generally  speaking,  Australian  wheat  shews  a  grain  of  bright 
clear  texture,  rich  in  gluten,  and  of  fine  milling  quality.  Its  excellence  is  attested 
by  the  high  price  which  it  realises  in  the  Home  markets.  The  statement  below  shews, 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  average  value  per  Imperial  quarter  of  the  wheat  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  chief  producing  countries : — 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  FOREIGN  WHEAT  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM,    1904-6. 


Countrj*. 


Argentine 
Bulgaria 

Chile 

Germany 

Rumania 

Russia — 

Northern  Ports 


Average  Price  per 
Imperial  Quarter. 


Average  Price  per 


1904. 


1906. 


8.    d.      8.    d.      8.    d. 


30  1  1  30  7 
28  7  ;  29  4 
30    8     30    4 


1906. 


31     2 
29    5 


31  11 
31     0 


29  10 
27     5 

27  7 

28  11 


30    9  :  31     2  !  28     6 


Southern  Ports     30    9     31    9  '  29  10 


Countr>'. 


Turkey 

United  States- 
Atlantic  Coast 
Pacific  Coast  .. 

Canada 

British  India 

New  Zealand     .. 

Australia 


imp 

enaivnuu 

1904. 

1906. 

.a.- 

8.     d. 

25     4 

28     1 

30     7 

31     9 

30    9 

31     7 

30  10 

31     8 

28    7 

29     8 

29     7 

30     1 

31     4 

32    4 

1906. 

8.    d. 

28  11 

30    7 
30  11 

30  8 

29  4 
32     2 

31  2 


In  the  next  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  export  price  of  Australian  wheat 
during  each  of  the  last  six  years: — 

EXPORT   PRICE   OF   AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT.    1901-6. 


Year. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Price  per  bushel...      2s.  9d.         Bk.  Id.         3s.  Id. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


3s.  2d.  38.  5d.  8s.  3d. 


Export  price  is  defined  in  the  Customs'  returns  as  value  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


5.  Exports  of  Whoat  aad  Flour,  -(i.)  Quantities.  The  table  hereunder  shews 
the  ilnports.  exports,  and  net  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  each  year  of  the  period 
1901-6.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  flour  has  been  expressed  at  its  equivalent  in  wheat, 
one  ton  of  flour  l)eing  taken  as  equal  to  50  bushels  of  grain  :  — 
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IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF   WHEAT   AND    FLOUR,   COMMONWEALTH. 

1901-6. 


Imports. 

'                         Exports. 

Year. 



Net 

' 

i 

Exports. 

Wheat. 
Bushels. 

Flour. 
Eq.  Bshl.^ 

Total. 

- 
Bushels. 

Wheat.           Flour.           Total. 
Bushels.     Eq.  Bshl.;  Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1901 

22.992 

302.650 

325.542 

,20.260.058  ,4,840.700  25.100.758 

24.775,216 

1902 

176.133 

563.650 

729.783 

;  8.999.282  |l.659.150  10.658.432 

9.928,649 

1903 

9.144.490 

3.493.450 

12,607.940 

1  1.530.143      402,500     1.932,643 

-10.676.297^ 

1904 

618 

68.200 

58.818 

33.346.066  15.247.500  ;38.593.566 

38.534.748 

1905 

258 

55,550 

55.808 

24.648.182  7.715.850  32.364.032  ; 

32.308.224 

1906 

746 

43.800 

44.545 

30.262,335  ;8.344.050  l38.606.385 

i                   :                 i                  ' 

38.561.840 

1.  Equivalent,  bushels.    ±  —  Denotes  net  imports. 


As  shewn  above,  the  Commonwealth  had  to  import  over  12.500,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flour  during  1903.  this  being  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  the 
preceding  season.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tributed 5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  56.000  tons  of  flour,  the  Argentine  which  sent 
3.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2000  tons  of  flour,  and  Canada  which  sent  57,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  addition  to  11.000  tons  of  flour.  Wheat  to  the  extent  of  134.000  bushels 
was  obtained  from  India,  while  Brazil  furnished  122.000  bushels. 


(ii.)  Destination  of  Exported  Breadstuffs.  In  the  next  two  tables  will  be  found  the 
principal  countries  to  which  the  Commonwealth  exported  wheat  and  flour  during  each 
year  of  the  period  1901-6.  The  countries  are  as  shewn  in  the  Australian  Customs 
returns,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  ships  are  frequently  instructed  to  call  for 
orders  at  various  African  ports,  some  of  these  African  countries  cannot  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  whole  of  the  wheat  said  to  be  exported  to 
them.  Wheat  and  flour  are  shewn  separately  for  reasons  that  will  be  alluded  to  later 
on. 

EXPORTS'  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH,   19016. 


Coantry  to  which  i 
Exported.        i 


1901. 


1904. 


190ft. 


1906. 


United  Kingdom 

Cape  Colony     ...j 

India  ...' 

Natal 

Other  Brit.  Pos.  i 

Canary  Islands..., 

ChUe 

Egypt  ...I 

Italy I 

New  Caledonia 
Peru  ... 
>ipain 


Bushels. 

10,821.975 

2,983.215 

297.169 

232.456  , 

2,515 

1,102.395 

258,521 

43.821 

115.088 

162.796 


Bushels. 

7,343,019  , 

1,329,352 

246, 

32.553 

2.412 


Bushels,  t 

1.134.496  > 

254,232  ' 

t 
43.486  ! 
264 


58.774  I 


952 
71.748 


Bushels.    : 
27.176.293 
4,587.759  ' 

381.602  ; 
42.208 

138.567  ' 
16.972 

69.555 
446.616 


Bushels. 

16.910,892 

3.783,657 

233 

238.797 

28.281 

323.882 

382.377 

11.040 
128.893 
1.213,877 
809.685  i 


Bushels. 
20,138.149 

4.017,233 
437,317 
145,995 
168.079 
327,255 

2.212.410 

161.470 

208.528 

60.563 

1.244.112 
864.367 


Total  Exports!  20.260.058    8,999.282  |  1,530.143    33.340,066  i  24.647.998    30.262.335 


The  exports  of  flour  diuing  the  same  i)eriod,  and  the  principal  countries  of  destina- 
tion, were  as  follows: — 
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EXPORTS  OP  FLOUR  PROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901-6. 


Country  to  which 
Exported. 


United  Kingdom 

Cape  Colony    ... 

Hong  Kong 

Natal 

Straits  Settlements 

Japan 

Java  ... 

New  Caledonia 

Philippine  Islands 

Portuguese  East  Africa . 


Total  Exports 


1901. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

27,625 

822 

13,919 

9,465 

725 

191 

21,338 

7,704 

2,050 

520 

1,117 

10 

13,170 

6,501 

2,994 

2,784 

620 

400 

524 

155 
33,183 

96,814 

1903. 


Tons. 

105 

7 

23 

1,306 

104 

270 

2,323 

1,979 

32 


8,060 


1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

52,114 

54,019 

26,796 

9,031 

17,212 

13.722 

419 

10,269 

20,456 

19,642 

23,910 

24,358 

842 

7,680 

17,608 

730 

1,555 

4,793 

8,360 

11,890 

15,021 

2,974 

3,030 

3,618 

1,163 

6,442 

12,126 

3,193 

4,410 

11,139 

104,948 

154,317 

166,881 

(iii.)  Disadvantages  of  Wheat  Export.  From  the  above  returns  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  export  of  flour  from  Australia  is,  in  comparison  with  wheat,  quite  insignificant. 
This  overwhelming  preponderance  of  wheat  export  calls  for  comment.  A  recent  calcu- 
lation places  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  sent  away  from  Australia  in  the  form  of 
wheat  grain  as  exceeding  £100,000  annually.  Of  course  the  obvious  way  to  prevent  this 
loss  would  be  to  substitute  the  export  of  the  wheaten  flour  for  the  export  of  the  wheat 
grain  itself.  While  Australian  wheat  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  home  markets, 
however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  striking  predilection  in  favour  of  the  Australian- 
made  flour,  this  of  course  being  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importing  countries  And 
it  advantageous  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  wheat  oflal. 

More  exactly  the  proportions  of  milled  product  from  a  bushel  (60  lbs.)  of  wheat  are. 
approximately,  as  follows: — Flour,  42  lbs.;  bran,  9  lbs.;  pollard,  9  lbs.  The  average 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  products  is  as  follows  :— 


Flour    . 

Bran 

Pollard 


0.32  per  cent.,  or  0.13  lbs.  per  bushel 


3.00 
0.90 


0.27 
0.08 


The  total  amoimt  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  is,  therefore,  0.48 
lbs.,  of  which  0.13  lbs.  is  in  the  flour  and  0.35  lbs.  in  the  oflal. 

The  market  value  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  fertiliser  is  about  three  halfpence  per  lb. 
In  an  export  of  30,262,385  bushels  of  wheat  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  add  will, 
therefore,  be  £90,787,  of  which  £24,588  is  in  the  flour  and  £66,199  in  the  bran  and 
pollard.  The  price  for  which  the  offal  can  be  sold  locally  will  probably  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  with  the  miUers  in  deciding  whether  to  export  wheat  or  flour.' 

6.  Value  of  the  Wheat  Crop.— The  estimated  value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  each  State 

and  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  season  1906-7  is  shewn  below  : — 


VALUE  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP,  1906-7. 

Stftte. 

N.S.W. 

£ 
3.622,680 

£1/17/9 

Vie.        Qland. 

8.  Au8t. 



£ 
2.367,547 

£1/8/0 

W.  AuBt, 

£ 
471,225 

£1/17/8 

Tae. 

C'w'lth. 

Valne  of  wheat  crop       

Averaf(e  value  per  acre  under 
oultivation          

£ 
3,100.960 

£111017 

£ 
194.068 

£1/13/10 

£ 
122,130 

£3/14/5 

£ 

9,777.e» 

£insu9 

1.  The  above  estimates  are  furninhed  o 
ChemiRt  to  the  Departi 
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hority  of 
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F.  B.  Gi 
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§  5.   Oats. 

1.  Proven  of  CnltlTatloa. — Oats'oome  next  in  importance  to  wheat  amongst  the 
oereal  crops  cultivated  last  season,  but  while  wheat  accounted  for  nearly  68  per  cent., 
oats  represented  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  crop  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
progress  of  cultivation  since  1860  is  shewn  in  the  table  hereimder,  and  more  fully 
itf  the  graphs  hereinafter : — 

CULTIVATION   OF   OATS,  1860-1   TO   1906-7. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'nsUnd. 

S.  Au8t. 



Acres. 

W.  Aust. 
Acres. 

Tas. 
Acres. 

C'wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1860-1 

6,586 

86,387 

7 

2,273 

507 

30,303 

126,962 

1866-6 

10,989 

102,817 

348 

2,872 

1,232 

28,538 

146,746 

1870-1 

10,683 

149,309 

122 

6,188 

2,095 

30,946 

199,348 

1875-6 

18,856 

124,100 

114 

3,640 

1,256 

32,566 

180,522 

1880-1 

17,923 

134,089 

116 

4,365 

1,319 

19,853 

177,665 

1886-6 

14,117 

215,994 

208 

7,871 

1,596 

.29,247 

269,088 

1890-1 

14,102 

221,048 

411 

12,475 

1,934 

20,740 

270,710 

1896-6 

28,750 

255,503 

922 

34,098 

1,880 

32,699 

348,852 

1900-1 

29,388 

362,689 

385 

27,988 

4,790 

45,073 

470,308 

1901-2 

32,245 

329,150 

1,535 

34,660 

9,751 

64,089 

461,480 

1902-3 

42,992 

433,489 

78 

50,296 

10,334 

55,068 

592,247 

1903-4 

51,621 

433,638 

2,808 

57,558 

14,568 

60,668 

620,856 

1904-5 

40,471 

344,019 

643 

50,630 

18,864 

43,690 

498,817 

1906-6 

38,543 

812,062 

533 

66,950 

15,713 

42,776 

466,567 

1906-7 

56,431 

380,493 

1,236 

57,000 

28,363 

58,320 

581,843 

2.  Total  Yield. — The  total  oat  crop  of  the  several  States  for  the  same  period  is 
furnished  in  the  following  table  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  OAT  CROP. 


SeaaoQ. 

N.S.W. 

VictoHa. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aast. 
Bushels. 

W.Aurt. 
Bushels. 

Tasmania. 

0*  wealth. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1860-1      .. 

98,814 

2,633,698 

91 

52,989 

11,925 

926,418 

3,723,930 

1866-6      .. 

.      116,005 

2,279,468 

4,524 

42,642 

19,006 

688,740 

3,160,384 

1870-1      .. 

.      119,365 

2,237,010 

1,586 

88,383 

39,974 

691,260 

3,177,668 

1876-6      .. 

.      362,966 

2,719,795 

1,482 

60,749 

18,840 

827,043 

8,980,885 

1880-1      .. 

.      366,121 

2,362,425       2,081 

50,070 

21,104 

489,446 

3,231,247 

1886-6      .. 

.      279,107 

4,692,308  '     1,006 

97,201 

23,142 

784,325 

5,877,084 

1890-1      .. 

.      266,659 

4,919,326 

8,967 

116,229 

38,791 

519,395 

5.859,366 

1895-6      .. 

.      374,196 

2,880,045 

10,887 

184,012 

19,326 

906,934 

4,375,400 

1900-1     .. 

.      593,548 

9,582,382 

7,855 

866,229 

86,433 

1,406,913 

12,043,310 

1901-2     .. 

687,179 

6,724,900 

42,208 

469,254 

163,664 

1,702,669 

9,789,854 

1902-3     .. 

.      351,758 

4,402,982 

520 

620,823 

167,882 

1,752,745 

7,296,710 

1903-4     .. 

.  1,252,156 

13,434,952 

70,713 

902,936 

258,608 

1,621,950 

17,541,210 

1904-5     .. 

.      652,646 

6,203,429 

16,137 

555,696 

226,818 

1,178,819 

8,882,045 

1906-6     .. 

883,081 

7,232,425 

5,858 

869,146 

288,987 

1,200,024 

10,474,621 

1906-7     .. 

.   1.404,654 

8,845,654     28,884 

t 

896,166 

457,155 

• 

1,979,574 

13,611,987 

The  principal  oat-growing  State  of  the  Commonwealth  is  Victoria.  During  the  past 
seven  seasons  it  has  produced  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  oats  grown 
in  the  Commonwealth ;  Tasmania.  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  come  next 
in  order  of  importance.  In  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia,  the 
highest  production  of  oats  for  any  season  was  that  of  1906-7,  while  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Queensland  experienced  a  maximum  yield  in  1903-4.  For  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole  the  yield  of  13,611.987  bushels  of  oats  in  1906-7  has  only  once  been 
exceeded,  viz..  in  the  record  year  1903-4  when  the  total  reached  was  17.541,210-bu8hels.  ^ 
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Oats. 


3.  Average  Yield. — The  average  3ri6ld  per  acre  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  Commonwealth 
varies  oonsiderahly  in  the  different  States,  heing  highest  in  Tasmania  and  lowest  in  South 
Australia.  Particulars  as  to  average  yield  for  the  past  six  seasons  are  given  in  the  succeed- 
ing table : — 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  OATS  PER  ACRE. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'nsland. 

8.  Anst. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Cwealtt 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

1901-2 

21.31 

20.43 

27.50 

13.54 

16.78 

31.48 

21.22 

1902-3 

8.18 

10.16 

6.67 

12.34 

16.25 

31.83 

12.32 

1903-4 

24.26 

30.98 

25.18 

15.69 

17.74 

26.74 

28.25 

1904-6 

16.13 

18.03 

23.54 

10.98 

16.32 

26.98 

17.90 

1905-6 

22.91 

23.18 

10.99 

!     15.26 

18.07 

28.05 

22.46 

1906-7 

'   24.89 

23.25 

23.37 

'     15.72 

1 

16.12 

33.94 

23.39 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  smallest  average  yield  pt^r 
acre  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period  was  that  experienced  in  the  season  1902-3. 
while  the  largest  was  that  of  the  succeeding  season. 

4.  Value  of  Oat  Crop. — The  estimated «value  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  several  Statei^ 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  season  1906-7  is  as  follows : — 

VALUE   OF   OAT   CROP.    1906-7. 


State 


Aggregate  Value 
Value  per  Acre 


N.B.W.     Victoria.    Q'sland.    Stb  Anst.  I  West  Aus.      Tas.         C'wealth. 


£169,720 
'    £3/0/2 


I 


£810.851 

£2/2/7 


£4.573 
£3/14/0 


£82.148 
£1/8/10 


£68,573 

£2/8/4 


£230.950 
£3/19/2 


£1,366,815 
£2/7/0 


5.  Imports  and  Exports. — The  production  of  oats  in  the  Commonwealth  has  not  yet 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  admit  of  a  regular  export  trade  in  this  cereal :  in  fact  in  certain 
years  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports,  notably  in  1903  and  1906.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  oats  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Commonwealth  during  the  six 
years  1901  to  1906  are  given  hereimder  : — 

COMMONWEALTH   IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS   OF   OATS.    1901   TO   1906. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Imports.  I  Exports. 

Quantity.  Value.      !      Quantity.  Value. 


Net  Exports.* 


Bushels. 

1.526,599 

1.037.596 

2.066,365 

185.662 

392,400 

216,330 


M 

153,674 

157,981 

229,395 

15.921 

45.460 

27.445 


Bushels. 

2.874.334 

1.427.620 
184.823 

1.713.578 
8821740 
154.063 


285.347 

181.450 

23.305 

115.659 

83.479 

18.559 


1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'     Bushels. 

£ 

1.347.736 

131,673 

390.024 

23.469 

1—1,881.542 

—   206.090 

'     1.527.926 

99,738 

490,340 

38.019 

—      61,267 

—       8,886 

'  —  Siiinifles  net  imports. 

The  principal  country  from  which  the  Commonwealth  imports  of  oats  are  obtained 
is  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  while  the  principal  country  to  which  oats  were 
exported  during  the  period  under  review  were  the  South  African  colonies  in  the  earlier, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  later  years. 

6.  Oatmeal,  &€• — In  addition  to  the  locally  manufactured  oatmeal,  importatioutv 
take  place  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada.     The 
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total  importationn  of  groats,  oatmeal,  wheatmeal,  and  rolled  oatB  during  1906  amounted 
to  1,246,657  lbs.,  and  represented  a  value  of  £18,226. 

7.  Comparisons  with  Otiier  Countries. — A  compariKon  of  the  Australian  production 
of  oatK  with  that  of  the  leading  oi\t-producing  countries  of  the  world,  is  furnishe<l 
in  the  following  table : — 

PRODUCTION  OP  OATS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES,  1905. 


Country. 


Quantity  of  ; 
Oats  produced  I  i 


United  States  ... 
Russian  Empire 
Germany 

Prance 

United  Kingdom 


Countrj'. 


Quantity  of 
Oats  produced 


Bushels. 
923,428,192  i 
766,189,080  ' 
369,961,288 
273,907,032 
166,286,492 


Austria 
Ontario 
Sweden 
Manitoba     ... 
Saskatchewan 


Country. 


Bushels. 

107,850,696  "  Rumania    ... 

105,563,568  ,!  Spain 
59,466,824  i   New  Zealand 
45,484,024  i  Australia  ... 
19,213,056  I 


Quantity  of 

Oats 
produced. 

Bushels. 
18,387,320 
18,251,240 
12,707,982 
10,474,521 


8.  Comparison  of  Yields. — The  average  yield  per  acre  of  oats  in  Australia  is  a  some- 
what lower  one  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  countries,  where  the 
cultivation  of  this  cereal  is  more  extensively  carried  on.  Arranging  the  countries 
contained  in  the  foregoing  table  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  average  yield  of  oats 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

.      AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


Country'. 


United  Kingdom. 
New  Zealand 
Germany  ... 
Ontario 
Manitoba  ... 


I  Average  ■ 
ll)6r  Acre.i 

I  li 

Bshl. 
41.09 
39.56 
39.39 
38.61 
38.54 


Country. 


Saskatchewan 
United  States 
Sweden    . . . 
France     . . . 
Austria    . . . 


I  Averai{6 
!per  Acre.li 

Bshl.  l' 

32.73  I 

29.14  ; 
28.73 

26.60  ' 

22.41  J 


Country. 


Rumania... 
Australia... 

Spain 
Russia 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Bshl. 
21.11 
20.47 

16.37 
16.19 


9.  InterstatO  Trade. — Particulars  concerning  the  interstate  trade  in  oats  are 
coQtfuned  in  the  following  table.  These  shew  that  Victoria  and  Tasmania  are  the  largest 
exporters,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  are  the  largest  importers  of 
nats:— 

INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN   OATS,   1906. 


'    Imports  from  Other 

KxportH  to  Other 

States  of 

States  of 

State. 

1    the  Commonwealth. 

the  Commonwealth. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

' 

.    Bushels. 

£ 

Bushels.               £ 

New  South  Wales    . 

.     633,178 

77,051 

30,250            3,940 

Victoria     ... 

.'      43,102          5,142 

912,682         107,256 

Queensland 

.'     70,785          8,954 

148                  19 

South  Australia 

.       18,835     1      2,134 

135,795           15,865 

Western  Australia    . 

.    627,573     1   71,699 

...                  ... 

Tasmania  ... 

.'      76,590 

8,904 

391,188          40,804 

Net  Interstate 
.    Exports.* 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Bushels. 
—602.928 

869,580 
—  70,637 

116,960 
—627,573 

314,598 

—73,111 

102,114 

h-  8,935 

13,731 
—71,699 

37,900 

*  —  Signifies  net  imi»ortK. 

10.  Price  of  Oats. — The  average  wholesale  prices  of  oats  in  the  Melbourne  market 
for  each  of  the  years  1903  to  1906  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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MAIZK. 
AVERAGE   WHOLESALE    PRICE    PER   BUSHEL. 


Year 


Algerian  oats 
White  oatK    .. 


1903. 


s.   d. 
2     5 

2     8 


I 


1904. 


1905. 


s.    d.    . 

8.   d. 

1     3 

1  10 

1  11 

2    7 

1906. 


8.  d. 
2  4 
2     8 


§   6.   Maia^. 

1.  States  Growing  Maize. — The  odIv  States  in  which  maize  is  at  all  extensively 
grown  for  grain  are  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  area  so  cropped 
in  these  two  States  during  the  season  1906-7  being  313,921  acres,  or  more  than  96  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  balance,  Victoria  contributed  11.559 
acres  and  Western  Australia  101  acres.  The  climate  of  Tasmania  prevents  the  growing 
of  maize  for  grain  in  that  State,  while  in  South  Australia  the  area  is  so  small  that  the 
particulars  are  not  specially  asked  for  on  the  form  used  in  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics.  In  all  the  States  maize  is  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  green  forage, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  dairying  industr>-. 

2.  Area  uader  Maize. — The  area  devoted  to  the  growing  of  maize  for  grain  in  each 
State,  with  the  total  for  the  Conmion wealth,  from  1876  onwards  js  as  follows : — 

AREA   UNDER   MAIZE.    STATES   AND  COMMONWEALTH.    1875-6  TO    1906-7. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

{  QueenHland. 

West  Aust. 

C  wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

'    Acres. 

Acres. 

1876-6 

117,582 

2,346 

'        38,711 

'         60 

158.699 

1880-1 

127,196 

1.769 

44,109 

i         32 

173.100 

1885-6 

182,709 

4,530 

'        71.741 

,       120 

209,100 

1890-1 

191,152 

10,357 

99,400 

81 

300.990 

1895-6 

211,104 

7,186 

100,481 

23 

318,794 

1900-1 

206.051 

9,389 

127,974 

91 

343,5a5 

1901-2    ... 

167,333 

10.020 

116,983 

1       513 

294,849 

1902-3 

202,437 

10.906 

.    89,923 

la) 

303,375 

1903-4 

226,834 

11,810 

133,099 

i       1^       . 

371,906 

1904-6 

193,614 

11,394 

'       119,171 

86 

324,2^5 

1905-6 

189,353 

11,785 

113,720 

43 

314,901 

1906-7 

174.115 

11.559 

189.806 

101 

325.581 

The  actual  Huctuations  from  year  to  year  are  shown  more  fully  on  the  graph 
hereinafter. 

The  total  area  under  maize  in  the  Commonwealth  exceeded  300,000  acres  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season  1890-1.  and  although  it  has  fluctuated  somewhat  since  then,  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  remained  practically  stationary  at  about  that  figure.  The 
greatest  divergence  occurred  in  1903-4,  when  a  record  total  of  371,906  acres  was  har\-ested. 
The  area  cropped  with  maize  appears  to  he  on  the  decline  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
maximum  cropping  being  that  of  1903-4,  while  each  subsequent  season  furnished  a 
smaller  area  than  the  preceding.  In  Queensland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  for  1906-7  is  the  highest  yet  attained.  The  area  under  maize  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1906-7  represents  a  little  more  than  6  \yor  cent,  of  that  State's  total 
area  under  crop,  while  in  the  case  of  Queensland  the  maize  crop  amounts  to  almost  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

3.  Total  Yield. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  nrea  under  maize  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  1906-7  foil  considerably  short  of  that  for  somo  of  the  previous  seasons    the 
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1906-7  production  established  a  record,  the  total  attained  being  10,1712,164  bushels. 
Only  once  previously  had  a  total  exceeding  ten  millions  been  reached,  viz.,  in  the  season 
1897-8,  when  10,036,088  bushels  were  harvested.  Particulars  concerning  the  yield  from 
1876  onwards  are  as  hereunder  : — 

MAIZE  CROP,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1876-6  to  1906-7. 


Season. 


1875-6 
1880-1 
1885-6 
1890-1 
1895-6 
1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 


N.8.W. 

Victoria. 
Bushels. 

QueensIaDd, 
Bushels. 

W.  Anst. 
Bushels. 

C'we&lth. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

3,410,517 

37,177 

1,006,486 

1,200 

4,455,880 

4,518,897 

49,299 

1,409,607 

896 

6,978,699 

4,386,163 

181,240 

1,574.294 

1,417 

6,093,114 

5,713,205 

574,083 

2,373,803 

1,526 

8,662,617 

5,687,030 

351,891 

2.391,878 

600 

8,430,899 

6,292,745 

604,180 

2,466,647 

1,399 

9,364,971 

3,844,993 

615,472 

2,669,118 

6,203 

7,084,786 

3,049,269 

750,524 

1,0&3,329 

2,110 

4,886.232 

6,836,740 

904,239 

1,923,623 

2,487 

9,667,089 

4.951,132 

623,736 

2,642,766 

896 

8,118.630 

5,539,750 

641.216 

2,164.674 

428 

8,346.068 

5,763,000 

704,961 

3,703.274 

919 

10,172,154 

4.  Average  Yield. — In  the  following  table  particulars  are  given  of  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  the  maize  crops  of  the  several  States  for  the  six  seasons,  1901-2  to  1906-7: — 

AVERAGE  YIEU)  OF  MAIZE  PER  ACRE,  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES, 

1901-2  to  1906-7. 


Heason. 


1901-2 
19023 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 


N.8.W. 

Bu^-hels. 
22.98 
16.06 
30.14 
25.57 
29.26 
38.10 


Victoria. 

Bu.shels. 
61.42 
68.82 
76.57 
54.74 
54.41 
60.99 


Queensland 

Bushels. 
21.96 
11.49 
14.46 
21.34 
19.04 
26.49 


W.  AuHt. 

Bushels. 
10.16 
19.36 
16.26 
10.42 
9.95 
9.10 


C'wealih. 

Bushels. 
23.86 
16.94 
26.99 
26.04 
26.60 
31.24 


The  extraordinarily  high  average  yield  obtained  in  Victoria  is  due.  in  large  measure, 
to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  maize  in  that  State  is  comparatively  small  and  is  situated 
in  districts  that  arc  peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  this  grain.  The  yield  in  New 
South  Wales  is  appreciably  higher  than  that  obtained  in  Queensland. 

5.  Value  of  Maize  CfOp. — The  value  of  the  Commonwealth  maize  crop  for  the  season 
1906-7  has  been  estimated  at  €1,326,071,  made  up  as  follows: — 

VALUK   OF   MAIZE   CROP,  1906-7. 


Htaie 


Aggr^^te  value 
Value  per  acre 


New  Sou Ui       \Ti«.*^^^      irk.,»»»oi..»,i      Western 
WaleH.  Victoria.    |Queen8land.    AuHtralia. 


£792,400 
£4  11/0 


£70,496 
£6  2/0 


£462,922 
£3  6/8 


£253 
£2  10/1 


Common- 
wealth. 


£1,326,071 
£4  1/6 


6.  Imports  and  Exports. — Except  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  when,  owing  to  tlu' 
severe  drought  experienced  in  Australia,  many  of  the  maize  crops  failed,  the  Common- 
wealth trade  in  maize  has  been  practically  insignificant.  In  the  former  of  the  years 
mentioned  nearly  two  million,  and  in  the  latter  considerably  more  than  a  million 
bushels  were  imported.  Details  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  six  years  an» 
as  follows: — 
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COMMONWEALTH  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF   MAIZE,    1901-6. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Export*.* 

Year. 

Qaantiky. 
Bushels. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

a 

Bushels.    '         f 

Bushels. 

i, 

1901 

188,423 

24,764 

543               75 

—      187,890 

—     24,689 

1902 

1,910,687 

319,859 

1.450             351 

—  1,909,137 

—  319,508 

1903 

1,346,702 

204,484 

17,296         2,749 

—  1,329,406 

—  201,735 

1904 

35,096             8,018 

48,109     ,     5,421 

13,013 

2,408 

1905 

9,785     '         1,922 

7,033     ;        986 

-          2,752 

—          937 

1906 

24,727     !         8,243 

63,168         9:256 

38,441 

6,013 

*  —  Signifies  net  imports. 
The  principal  countries  to  which  maize  has  been  exported  from  the  (Commonwealth 
are  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  while  the  principal  countries  from  which  importa- 
tions have  taken  place  arc  the  Argentine  Republic,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and 
the  New  Hebrides. 

7.  Prepared  Maize. — A  fairly  large  quantity  of  maizena  and  corn-flour  is  imported 
annually  into  the  CJommon wealth,  the  principal  countries  of  supply  being  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1906  these  importations  amounted 
to  1,857,937  lbs.,  and  represented  a  value  of  £20,092. 

8.  Maize-growing  in  Otiier  Countries.— The  world's  production  of  maize  for  the 
year  1906  has  been^  estimated  at  8,520,000,000  bushels,  and  of  this  amount  the  United 
States  of  America  was  responsible  for  2,840,000,000,  or  slightly  more  than  80  per  cent. 
The  other  leading  maize-producing  countries  of  the  world  are  Mexico,  the  Ai^gentine 
Republic,  India,  Italy,  and  Austria- Hiingarj.. 

9.  Interstate  Trade  in  Maize.— In  addition  to  being  the  largest  producer  of  maize 
in  the  Commonwealth,  New  South  Wales  is  also  the  largest  importer  from  the  other 
States.  Particulars  of  the  Interstate  imports  and  exports  are  contained  in  the  table 
given  hereunder: — 

INTERSTATE  TRADE  IN  MAIZE,  1906. 


State. 


Imports  from  other   {      Exports  to  other 

States  of  I  States  of 

the  Commonwealth    i  the  Commonwealth. 


Value.     ;  Quantity. 


Value. 


Bushels. 

S. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

488,406 

117,194 

Victoria 

36,704 

8,270 

Queensland... 

23,787 

8,766. 

South  Australia 

5,889 

1.551 

Western  Australia 

8,482 

2,213 

Tasmania     ... 

3,014 

852 

Bushels. 
24,962 
64,850 

475,491 
929 


£ 

8,086 

21.890 

108.584 

286 


,           Net  Interstate 

'               Exports.* 

1                       1 
Quantity.   \      Value. 

1 
Bushels.     ;           £ 

—468,444    (—109,108 

28,146 

13.690 

451,704 

99,818 

—     4,960 

—     1,265 

—     8,432 

—     2.213 

—     8,014 

—        a52 

*  —  Signifies  net  Imports. 

10.  Price  of  Maize. — The  average  wholesale  price  of  maize  in  the  Sydney  market  is 
given  in  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1906 : — 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  MAIZE  PER  BUSHEL. 


Year 


Average  price  per  bushel 




1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

8.    d. 
4     1 

1904. 

1905. 

"s.~dr 
8     3 

1906 

jshel 

8.    d. 
2     9 

s.   d. 
4  10 

s.    d. 
2     4 

s.    d. 
3     0 

C 
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§  7.  Barley. 

1.  Area  nndcr  Barley. — The  barley  crop  of  the  Commonwealth  is  one  which  has 
fluctoated  very  considerably  as  regards  area,  but  the  net  result  of  these  fluctuations  has 
left  it  in  practically  the  same  position  as  that  which  it  occupied  twenty-six  years  ago. 
Thus  in  the  season  1880-1,  the  area  of  barley  harvested  totalled  105,919  sudres,  while  in 
1906-7  no  more  than  106,436  acres  were  reaped.  The  principal  barley-growing  State  of 
the  (Commonwealth  is  Victoria,  which,  for  the  season  1906-7,  accounted  for  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Conmion wealth  area  devoted  to  this  crop.  The  figures  here  given 
relate  to  the  areas  harvested  for  grain  ;  only  small  areas  are  cropped  for  hay,  while  more 
considerable  quantities  are  cut  for  green  forage.  These,  however,  are  not  included  in  this 
section.  The  area  under  barley  for  grain  in  the  several  States  from  1875  onwards  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  AREA   UNDER  BARLEY,  1875-6  TO  1906-7. 


Seafion. 

N.B.W. 

Victoria. 

• 
Acres. 

Q'nsland. 

8th.  AoBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Cwealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1875-6 

4,817 

81,568 

613 

18.969 

5,014 

5,939 

61,920 

1880-1 

8,056 

68,630 

1,499 

13,074 

6,363 

8,297 

105,919 

1885-6 

5,298 

74,112 

406 

16,493 

6,178 

6,833 

109,320 

1890-1 

4,937 

87,761 

584 

14,472 

5,322 

4,376 

117,442 

1895-6 

7,690 

78,438 

721 

14,184 

1,932 

6,178 

109,048 

1900-1 

9,435 

58,853 

7,533 

15,352 

2,536 

4,502 

98,211 

1901-2 

6,023 

32,423 

11,775 

15,517 

2,669 

6,104 

74,611 

1902-3 

4,557 

37,716 

.430 

21,493 

3,783 

8,281 

76,260 

1903-4 

10,067 

47,760 

22,881 

28,697 

3,609 

8,084 

121,088 

1904-5 

14,930 

46,089 

17,887 

23.904 

3,261 

7,646 

113,207 

1906-6 

9,519 

40,938 

5,201 

26,250 

3,665 

5,372 

90,945 

1906-7 

7.979 

52,816 

8,601 

28,122 

3,590 

5,328 

106,436 

The  only  State  in  which  a  marked  increase *in  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
in  evidence  is  that  of  South  Australia. 

2.  Malting  and  other  Barley.— in  recent  years  the  statistics  of  all  the  States,  except 
South  Australia,  have  distinguished  between  "malting"  and  "other"  barley.  Particulars 
for  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows,  the  figures  for  South  Australia  being  estimated:— 

AREA  UNDER  MALTING  AND  OTHER  BARLEY,  COMMONWEALTH,  1906-7. 


State         

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas 

Cwealth. 

Malting  Barley 
Other  Barley- 

Acres. 
5,528 
2,461 

Acres. 
30,052 
22.764 

Acres. 
6,696 
1.906 

Acres. 

16,001* 

12,121* 

28,122* 

Acres. 
1,138 
2,452 

Acres. 
4,046 
1,282 

Acres. 
63,461 
42,975 

Total  ... 

7,979 

52,816 

8,601 

3,590 

5,328 

106,436 

*  Estimate 

d. 

It  will  be  seen  that  taking  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the; 
area  devoted  to  this  grain  is  cropped  with  malting  barley.  The  proportion  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  several  States. 

3.  Total  Yield. — The  total  production  of  barley  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
season  1906-7,  viz.,  2,248,432  bushels,  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  except 
1903,  when  a  record  of  2,656,313  bushels  was  established,  and  1889  when  a  total  of 
2,416,168  was  reached.  Particulars  concerning  the  yields  of  the  several  States  from 
1875  onwards  are  as  foUows  : — 
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COMlilONWEALTH   BAIULEY  CROP, 

1876-6  TO   l{K)6-7. 

• 



Season. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland.   |  Sth.  Aust. 

West  Aust. 
Bushels. 

Tasmania. 
Bushels. 

Cwealtb. 

' 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1875-6 

98,676 

700,666 

12,260 

197,315 

70,196 

166,357 

1,244,869 

1880-1 

168,396 

1,068,830 

31,433 

161,886 

89,082 

169,156 

1,673,782 

1886-6 

86,606 

1,302,864 

9,826 

218,334 

89,681 

176,466 

1,882,667 

1890-1 

81,388 

1,671,699 

12,673 

176,688 

86,451 

99,842 

2,026,531 

1896-6 

96,119 

715,692 

7,756 

140,391 

18,691 

138,833 

1,117,882 

1900-1 

114,228 

1,215,478 

127,144 

211,102 

29,189 

116,911 

1,814,052 

1901-2 

103,361 

693,861 

277,037 

243,362 

34,723 

167,485 

1,619,819 

1902-3 

18,288 

661,144 

3,596 

317,156 

46,255 

201,133 

1,147,515 

1908-4 

174,147 

1,218,003 

610,667 

487,920 

53,227 

212,459 

2,656,813 

1904-6 

266,781 

874,099 

331,772 

346,718 

37,332 

163,194 

2,019,896 

1906-6 

111,266 

1,062,189 

61,816 

605,916 

49,497 

92,664 

1,883,298 

1906-7 

152,789 

1,255,442 

168,283 

491,246 

48,827 

141,896 

2,248,432 

4.  Value  of  Barley  Crop.— The  estimated  value  of  t^e  total  barley  crop  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  £343,636,  the  extent  to  which  the  several  StateK  have  contributed 
to  this  total  being  shewn  in  the  following  table  :— 

VALUE   OF   BARLP:Y   CROP. 


State      

Total  Value... 
Value  per  acre 


N.S.W. 


£25,460 

£3/4/8 


Victoria. 


£206,832 
£3/17/11 


Q'sland.  'Sth.  Aus.  Wst.  Ans.       Tas. 


£17,807  1  £61,406 

£2/1/5   I   £2/3/8  | 


£8,198 

£2/5/8 


£24,832  I 
£4/13/3 


G'wealtb. 


£343,585 

£8/4/7 


5.  Imports  and  Exports  Oversea. — The  Commonwealth  oversea  trade  in  barley 
is  not  extensive,  and  in  most  years  Che  imports  exceed  the  exports.  In  1902  and  190H. 
somewhat  extensive  importations  of  barley  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand 
took  place,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  local  supply  resulting  from  the  .severe  drought  of 
that  period.  In  1904,  the  record  crop  of  the  season  1903-4  furnished  the  material  for 
a  heavy  exportation  to  Japan,  the  total  exported  thither  during  that  year  being  551,825 
bushels.  Particulars  of  the  Commonwealth  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  barley  for  the 
six  years  1901  to  1906  are  contained  in  the  following  table : — 

OVERSEA  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BARLEY,  1901-1906. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 


Imports. 


Exports, 


Quantity. 

Bushels. 
55,508 
686,478 
731,494 
246,908 
124,850 
210,586 


Value.      ;  Quantity.        Value. 


£ 

7,208 

123,194 

136,997 

39,012 

19,672 

34,468 


Bushels. 

17,474 

8,267 

14,286 

568,640 

244,456 

3,150 


Net  Exports.' 


Quantity. 

Bushels. 
—  88,034 
—678,211 
—717,208 
321,732 
119,606 
-207.436 


Value. 

£ 

-  5,261'. 
-121,729 
-131,430 

26,938 
8,946 

-  33,900 


''  -  SifjnifleK  n«t  imi>orts. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  relates  to  the  unprepared  grain,  there  is  a  small  im- 
portation into  the  Commonwealth  of  pearl  and  Scotch  barley  mainly  from  the  Unitecl 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  The  total  imported  during  1906  amounted  to  only  17,869  \\». 
in  weight,  with  a  value  of  t*159. 
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6.  Oversea  ImiNirts  aid  Exports  of  Malt.~The  unportatioDB  of  malt  into  the  Com- 
monwealth are  fairly  extensive,  the  bulk  of  the  supply  being  obtained  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  principally  from  the  former.  Details  of  imports  and  exports 
for  the  past  six  years  are  given  hereunder  :- 


OVERSEA  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MALT, 

1901-1906. 

]               Imports. 

Export**. 

Net  Imports. 

Year 

r~ 

!  Quantity.          Value. 

1  Qimntity. 

1 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bushels.    '         M, 

t    Bushels. 

€ 

Bushels. 

M 

1901 

...     516,185        140,615 

1 

516,185 

140,615 

IIKW 

293,637     ;     91,410 

1 

293,637 

91,410 

1908 

,    175,212     '      54,532 

198 

76 

175,014 

54,466 

1904 

189,500          57,571 

787 

313 

188,718 

57,258 

1905 

170,712          53,247 

41 

14 

•    170,671 

63,233 

1906 



172.433     .      55,714 

'        539 

85 

,    171,894 

65,629 

7.  Interstate  Trade  In  Barley  and  Malt.  —  Victoria,  as  well  as  being  the 
largest  grower  of  barley  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  also  the  largest  importer  from  the 
other  States.  The  largest  exporter  to  the  other  States  during  1906  was  South  Aiistralia. 
In  the  cases  of  both  pearl  barley  and  malt  Now  South  Wales  was  the  largest  importer 
from  the  other  States  and  .Victoria  the  largest  exporter. 

INTERSTATE   TRADE    IN   BARluEY   AND   MALT,   1906. 
Barley  (Unprepared). 


Stat*-. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 


ImportH  from  Other 

States  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Quantity.         Vnlne. 


Exports  to  Other 

States  of 

the  ('ommonwealth. 


Bashels. 
24.899 
64,602 
10.651 
81 
11.232 
1,068 


i' 

7,681 

23,877 

3,532 

39 

3,596 

351 


Quantity. 

HnsholH. 

10,988 

21,065 

1,024 

76,087 

8,369 


Net  laterstate 
Exports.* 


VaUie. 


4,161 

6,643 

342 

26,782 

1.147 


Quantity. 


BushelK. 
13,911 
43,547 
9,627 
76,006 
11,282 
2.311 


Value. 


£ 

3,620 
17,234 

3,190 
26,743 

3,696 
796 


Barley  (Pearl  and  Scotch). 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 


Lhh. 
602,396 

87,739 
152,504 
186,006 

25,671 


UuKhelR. 

112.954 

1,635 

17,560 

829 

35,908 

228 


£ 
2,632 

518 

884 

1,015 

166 


£ 
76,296 

977 
12,616 

616 
26,577 

268 


LI*. 

1,581 

831,619 

139,156 

81,960 


Malt. 

I    Bushels. 

2.304 
;    149,813 

1,753 
<      15,244 


£ 

14 

4.225 

605 

371 


£ 

1,572 

103,642 

1,160 

10.976 


-  SlKtiiAeB  net  Imports. 


Lbs. 
600,816 
831,619 

61,417 

70,644 
186,006 

25,671 


Bushels. 

110,650 

148,178 

-  15,807 

14,415 

35.908 

228 


£ 

2,618 

4,226 

87 

613 
1,016 

166 


—  74,724 
102,665 

—  11,456 
'  10,360 
[-"  26,577 


—    268 
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OTHER  GRAIN  AND  PULSE  CROPS. 


6.  Comparison  with  Otiier  Coantries.— lu  comparison  with  the  barley  productioii 
of  other  countries  of  the  world  that  of  Australia  appears  very  small  indeed.  Particulars 
for  some  of  the  leading  countries  for  the  year  1905  are  as  follows,  the  Australian  figure 
l)eing  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

PRODUCTION   OF   BARLEY   IN    VARIOUS   COUNTRIES,  1906. 


Country. 


Production  of 
Barley. 


Bushels.              II 

Russian  Empire 

332,045,280          , 

United  States 

132,380,672 

Germany      ... 

128,799,688 

United  Kingdom 

65.003,560 

Austria 

64,359,408 

Spain 

44,067,768 

Country. 


France  ... 
Rumania 
Ontario . . . 
Manitoba 
Sweden ... 
Austraiia 


Production  of 
Barley. 


Bushels. 
41,548,104 
25,567,360 
24,265,392 
14,064.176 
13,141,976 

1,884,298 


9.  Aveca^e  Yield,  -r-  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  barley  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  States,  being  highest  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  and  lowest  in  Western  Australia 
and  Queensland.  Details  for  each  State  for  the  six  seasons  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 

AVERAGE   YIELD   PER  ACRE   OF   BARLEY,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland. 
Bushels. 

8th.  Aust. 
Bushels. 

West  Aust, 

Tas. 

Cweolth. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1901-2 

17.16 

21.40 

23.58 

15.68 

13.01 

27.44 

20.40 

1902-3 

4.00 

14.88 

8.36 

14.76 

12.23 

24.29 

16.05 

1903-4 

17.32 

25.60 

22.31 

17.00 

14.75 

26.28 

21.94 

1904-6 

17.87 

18.97 

19.08 

14.50 

11*.  48 

21.34 

17.84 

1905-6 

11.69 

25.95 

11.89 

19.27 

13.51 

17.44 

20.72 

1906-7 

19.14 

23.77 

18.40 

17.47 

13.60 

26.63 

21.12 

10.  Price  of  Barley. — The  average  prices  of  Ijarley  in  the  ^lel bourne  market  during 
each  of  the  years  1903  to  1906  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

.AVERAGE   PRICE   OP   BARLEY   PER   BUSHEL,    1903   TO   1906. 


Particulars. 


Malting  Barley 
Cape  Barley... 


1908. 


s.  d. 
3  11 
3     1 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

S.    d. 
3     6 
1     9 

8.    d. 
4     0 
2     7 

s.   d. 
4    5 
2    4 

§  8.   Other  Qrain   and   Pulse  Crops. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  crops  already  specified,  the  only  grain  and  pulse  crops  at 
all  extensively  grown  in  the  Commonwealth  are  beans,  peas  and  rye.  The  total  area 
under  the  two  former  for  the  season  1906-7  was  30,824  acres,  giving  a  total  yield  of 
655,167  bushels,  or  an  average  of  21.26  bushels  per  acre.  The  States  in  which  the 
greatest  area  is  devoted  to  beans  and  peas  are  Victoria,  Tasmania  and  South  Australia. 
The  total  area  \mder  rye  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  season  1906-7  was  9738  acres, 
yielding  187,471  bushels,  and  giving  an  average  of  14.12  bushels  per  acre.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  rye  grown  during  the  season  was  produced  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
addition  to  these  grain  crops  a  small  area  of  rice  has  for  some  years  past  been  cultivated 
in  Queensland.     The  results  obtained,  however,  have  not  offered  sufficient  inducement 
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lo  growers  to  coutinue  this  crop,  and  the  total  area  devoted  to  it  has  declined  from 
863  acres  in  1898-9  to  24  in  1906-7.  Should  rice-growing  ever  be  seriously  taken  up  in 
Australia,  it  is  probable  that  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  northern  parts  of  Western 
Australia  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  will  be  found  well  suited  to  its  cultivation. 


§  9.  Potatoes. 

1.  Area. — ^The  principal  potato-growing  State  of  the  CJommon wealth,  as  regards  area, 
is  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  ranking  second  and  Tasmania  third.  The  area  devoted 
to  this  crop  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  season  1906-7,  with  a  total  of  146,681  acres.  The  largest  areas  planted  in  any 
previous  season  were  139,397  acres  in  1899-1900,  and  127,592  acres  in  1894-6.  The  area  * 
under  potatoes  in  each  State  from  1890  onwards  is  given  hereunder  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  AREA  UNDER  POTATOES,  1890-1  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'nsland. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt, 

Tasmania. 

Com 'wealth 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1890-1 

19.406 

53,818 

6,270 

6,626 

511 

20,133 

106,764 

1895-6 

24,722 

43,895 

9,240 

6,448 

668 

19,247 

104,220 

1900-1 

29,408 

38,477 

11,060 

6,628 

1,794 

23,068 

110,435 

1901-2 

26,158 

40,058 

9,948 

6,248 

1,829 

25,444 

109,685 

1902-8 

19,444 

49,706 

2,899 

7,768 

2,084 

34,625 

116,521 

1903-4 

20,851 

48,930 

6,732 

8,616 

1,828 

29,160 

116,112 

1904-5 

23,855 

46,912 

9,771 

8,315 

1,906 

25,948 

116,707 

1905-6 

26,374 

44,670 

7,170 

9,540 

2,145 

28,634 

118,533 

1906-7 

36,815 

55,372 

8,031 

9,894 

2,264 

34,305 

146,681 

2.  Total  Yield. — Although  only  third  amongst  the  States  in  respect  of  area  under 
potatoes,  Tasmania  has,  in  several  recent  years,  occupied  the  leading  position  in  point  of 
production.  For  the  season  1906-7,  Tasmania's  production  represented  36  per  cent,  of 
the  total  for  the  Commonwealth,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  coming  next  in  order. 
The -total  Commonwealth  production  for  the  season  1906-7,  viz.,  507,153  tons,  was  the 
highest  ever  attained,  the  yield  which  most  nearly  approached  it  being  449,383  tons  in 
1908-4.  Details  as  to  production  in  the  several  States  during  the  period  from  1890 
onwards  are  as  follows  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  PRODUCTION  OF  POTATOES,  1890-1  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'DBland. 

Sth.  Au8t. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Com 'wealth. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.     , 

Tons. 

1890-1 

52,791 

204,155 

13,112 

23,963 

1,900 

73,158 

369,079 

1895-6 

56,179 

117,238 

19,027 

18,412 

2,290 

81,423 

294,569 

1900-1 

68,253 

123,126 

20,014 

14,566 

4,836 

93,862 

319,657 

1901-2 

39,146 

125,474 

22,402 

15,059 

5,739 

114,704 

322,524 

1902-3 

30,732 

168,759 

3,257 

28,312 

6,488 

163,518 

401,066 

im-i 

56,743 

167,736 

17,649 

31,416 

4,542 

171,298 

449,383 

1904-5 

48,754 

92,872 

19,231 

19.521 

1  .  5,614 

110,547 

296,539 

1905-6 

49,889 

115,852 

11.308 

20,238 

t     6,297 

64,606 

267,780 

1906-7 

114,856 

166,839 

15,880 

22,277 

.     5,028 

182,323 

507,153 

3.  Average  Yield. — The  suitability  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  conditions  of 
Tasm&nia  for  potato  growing  are  evidenced  by  the  high  yields  per  aero  which  are  almost 
invariably  obtained  in  the  island  State.  The  lowest  average  yield  is  that  obtained  in 
Queensland.  Particulars  for  each  State  for  the  six  seasonn  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  given 
hereunder:—  /^^  *  T 
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avera(;k  yield  op^  potatoes,  commonwealth  and  states, 

1901-2  to  1906-7. 


Kea«oD. 

N.8.W. 

Tons. 

1901-'2 

1.50 

1902-3 

1.58 

1908-4 

2.72 

1904-5 

2.04 

1905-6 

1.89 

1906-7 

8.12 

N.8."W.     I  Victoria.     QueensI'd.      8.  AuMt.    '  W.  Aunt.     Tasmania.    C'wealth 


Tons. 
3.13 
3.40 
3.43 
1.98 
2.58 
3.01 


Tons. 
2.25 
1.12 
2.62 
1.97 
1.58 
1.97 


Tons. 
2.41 
3.66 
3.65 
2.35 
2.13 
2.25 


Tons. 
3.14 
3.11 
2.49 
2.95 
2.94 
2.22 


Tons. 
4.51 
4.72 
5.87 
4.26 
2.26 
5.31 


Tons. 
2.94 
3.44 
3.87 
2.54 
2.26 
8.46 


4.  Valut  of  Potato  Crop. — The  cstimatod  viilue  of  the  potato  crop  of  each  State  for 
the  s4»a8on  1906-7  is  furnished  in  the  following  table  together  with  the  value  per  acre : 

VALUE  OF  POTATO  CROP.  1900-7. 


State. 

Total  value 
Value  per  acre 


N.8.W. 


£548,470 
£14/18/0 


Victoria. 


JE388,678 
£6/0/6 


QueenKl'd.     8.  .\u8t.       W.  Aust.  I  Tasmania.  C'wealth. 


£142,470 
£17/14/10 


£55,693 

£5/12/7 


£57,822 1  £864,646 
£25/10/10  i  £10/12/7 


£1502,779 

£10/4/11 


5.  Oversea  Imports  aod  Exports. — Under  normal  conditions  there  is  usually  a  fairir 
large  export  trade  in  potatoes  carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  principally  with  New 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia.  Thus,  during  1906,  out  of  a  total  export  of  12,908  tons. 
10,818  tons  went  to  New  2^1and  and  1217  tons  to  New  Caledonia.  On  the  other  hand 
when  in  1902  and  1908  the  drought  of  that  period  had  brought  about  a  shortage  in  thr 
Australian  supplies  importations  from  New  Zealand  took  place  to  the  extent  of  11,471 
tons  in  the  former  and  2279  tons  in  the  latter  year.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the 
Commonwealth  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  potatoes  for  the  six  years  1901  to  1906  are 
contauiod  in  the  following  table : — 

(M)MMONWEALTH    OVERSEA   IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  OF   POTATOES. 

1901   TO   190(>. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

17,656 

11,608 

2,367 

2,602 

428 

295 


Value. 


£ 
86,067 
53,919 
7,752 
8.186 
3,181 
2,205 


Kxi>orts. 


Quantity.  '      Value. 


Tons. 
6,028 
3,383 
3,407 
5,464 
4,058 
12,908 


£ 
45,485 
20,192 
12,886 
14,462 
29,780 
86,248 


Net  Exports.* 


Quantity. 

Ton8. 

-  11,627 

-  8,225 
1,040 
2,862 
3,630 

12,613 


1       Value. 

40.582 
88,727 
4,584 
6,276 
26,549 
84,048 


I 


-  8i«{uifieK  net  imi)ort»<. 


6.  Interstate  Trade  in  Potatoes. — A  large  trade  in  potatoes  is  carried  on  be*tweun 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  principal  exporters  being  Tasmania  and  Victoria, 
and  the  chief  importers  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia  and  Queensland.  I^rtku- 
laSi  for  each  State  for  the  year  1906  are  given  hereunder  : —  ^  j 
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INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN   POTATOES,    1906. 


New  South  Wales  , 
Victoria  ...j 

Queensland  ...i 
South  Australia . . .  | 
Western  Australia ! 
Tasmania 


Importa  to  Other 

States  of 

(he  Commonwealth. 


Quantity. 


TonB. 
44,671 

1,146 
13,846 

4,676 

13,287 

294 


Value. 


298,926 

7,943 

96,542 

33,789 

98,109 

1.844 


Bxporte  from  Other    | 

States  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Quantity.        Value. 


Tons. 

4,562 

24,962 

473 

2,695 


£ 

34,660 

174,284 

3,305 

19,281 


Net   Interstate 
Exports.* 


44,728     j  305,638 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

-  40,109 
28,816 

-  12,873 

-  1,981 

-  13,287 
44,434 


Value. 

£ 
264,276 
166,341 

-  93,237 

-  14.508 

-  98,109 
303.789 


-  Siimifles  net  iraportH. 


7.  ComiNirison  with  Other  Countries.— The  following  table  will  furnish  means 
for  comparing  the  potato  crop  of  Australia  for  1906-7  with  those  of  some  of  the  leading 
potato-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  given  for  these  countries  are  the 
latest  available,  and  relate  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  years  1904  and  1905 : — 

POTATO   CROPS  OP    VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Oermany 

Russian  Empire 

Austria-Himgar>- 

Prance 

(Tnitod  Kingdom 


Yield. 


Tons. 
47,546,728 
28,083,985 
13,871,336 
12,078,003 
7,186,745 


Country. 


United  States 
Belgium ... 
Netherlands 
Sweden   . . . 
AHStrmlia 


Yield. 

Tons. 
6,518,532 
2,453,730 
2,287,588 
1,812.676 

507,153 


§  10.  Other  Root  and  Tuber  Crops. 

1.  Nature  and  Extent. — Root  crops,  other  than  potatoes,  are  not  extensively  grown 
m  Australia,  the  total  area  devoted  to  them  for  the  season  1906-7  being  only  17,524 
acres.  The  principal  ones  are  onions,  mangolds,  beet,  turnips,  and  ** sweet  potatoes'* 
(Batatas  edulis).  Of  these  onions  are  most  largely  grown  in  Victoria,  mangolds  in 
Tasmania  and  Victoria,  beet  in  Victoria,  turnips  in  Tasmania,  and  sweet  potatoes  almost 
Mlely  in  Queensland.  The  total  area  under  onions  in  the  Conmionwealth  during  tho 
season  1906-7  was  5378  acres,  giving  a  total  yield  of  31,756  tons,  and  averaging  5.90  tons 
per  acre.  The  area  devoted  in  1906-7  to  root  crops  other  than  potatoes  and  onions,  viz. , 
12,146  acres,  yielded  122,659  tons,  and  gave  an  average  of  10.10  tons  per  acre.  The 
areas  and  yields  here  given  are  exclusive  of  the  production  of  "market  gardens,"  a 
reference  to  which  will  be  made  later. 


2.  Oyersea  Imports  and  Exports.— The  only  root  crop,  other  than  potatoes,  ill 
which  any  considerable  oversea  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth  is  that  of 
onions.  During  the  year  1906  oversea  imports  of  onions  amounted  to  658  tons,  the 
principal  countries  from  which  they  were  imported  being  Japan,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  For  the  same  year  the  exports  of  onions  totalled 
2683  tons,  the  principal  coimtries  to  which  they  were  exported  being  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  New  Ciiledouia. 
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3.  Interstate  Trade. — A  fairly  eltensive  trade  in  onions  is  carried  on  between  ihe 
several  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  Victoria,  the  largest  producer  of  onions,  is 
naturally  the  largest  exporter,  while  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Australia  are  the  principal  importers.  During  the  year  1906  the  interstate  onion  trade 
was  as  follows  :-^ 

INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN   ONIONS,  1906. 


Now  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    ... 


I   Imports  from  Other 

States  of 
!   the  Ck)mmon wealth. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Exports  to  Other 

States  of 

the  Coium  on  wealth. 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.* 


Tons. 

7,292 

68 

3,949 

250 
2,659 

522 


42,223 

300 

22,090 

1,654 
14,765 

2,945 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

578 

13,826 

14 

314 

8 


Value. 


3.437 

78,630 

94 

1,768 


Quantity. 


48 


Tons. 
'—  6,714 
I  13,758 
j—  3,935 
i  64 

I—  2,659 
I—      514 


Value. 


£ 

38,786 
78,330 
21,996 
114 
14,765 

2.897 


-  Signifies  not  imi>orts. 


§    11.    Hay. 


1.  Nature  and  Extent. — As  already  stated,  the  most  important  crop  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  that  of  wheat  grown  for  grain.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  hay  crop, 
which  for  the  season  1906-7  represented  rather  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  area  under 
crops  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  most  European  countries  the  hay  crop  consists  almost 
entirely  of  meadow  and  other  grasses,  whilst  in  Australia  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
area  under  hay  comprises  cereal  crops,  mainly  wheat  and  oats.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  lucerne  hay  is  also  made,  particularly  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  area 
under  hay  of  all  kinds  in  the  several  States  from  1860  onwards  is  given  hereimder  : — 

AREA  UNDER  HAY,  1860-1  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Sth.  Aust. 

W,  Aust. 
Acres. 

Tas. 

Com'wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1860-1 

46,584 

90,921 

276 

55,818 

6,626 

31,837 

232,062 

1865-6 

61,909 

97,902 

1,449 

101,996 

8,824 

30,244 

302,324 

1870-1 

65,404 

163,181 

3,671 

140,816 

17,173 

33,612 

423,357 

1875-6 

77,125 

155,274 

8,531 

161,429 

17,319 

34,758 

454,436 

1880-1 

131,153 

249,656 

12,022 

272,567 

19,563 

31,615 

716,576 

1885-6 

219,886 

421,036 

28,881 

312,672 

19,677 

41,698 

1,043,845 

1890-1 

175,242 

413,052 

31,106 

345,150 

23,183 

45,381 

1,033,114 

1895-6 

319,296 

464,482 

28,609 

362,972 

63,804 

64,748 

1,293,911 

1900-1 

466,236 

502,105 

42,497 

341,330 

104,254 

61,541 

1,517,968 

1901-2 

442,163 

659,239 

63,055 

369,796 

92,654 

61,495 

1,688,402 

1902-3 

491,918 

580,884 

20,068 

325,789 

105,791 

66,038 

1,590.488 

1903-4 

496,017 

733,353 

78,393 

370,152 

109,002 

66,947 

1,863.864 

1904-5 

435,704 

452,459 

48,740 

269,626 

105,247 

55,545 

1,367,321 

1905-6 

438,036 

591,771 

37,425 

317,924 

124,906 

64,350* 

1,574,412 

1906-7 

458,072 

621,139 

64,498 

295,895 

149,830 

64,965 

1,654,399 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in  all  the  States  marked  fluctuations  occur  in 
the  area  devoted  to  the  hay  crop  from  year  to  year.  These  fluctuations  are  due  to 
various  causes,  the  principal  being  the  variations  in  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  hay, 
and  the  favourableness  or  otherwise  of  the  season  for  a  grain  crop.     Thus^crops  originally 
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«own  for  gn|in  are  frequently  cut  for  hay  owing  to  the  improved  price  o  that«*ommodity, 
or  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  outlook  for  the  due  development  of  the  grain  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  On  the  other  hand,  improved  grain  prices  or  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 
yi^ld  will  frequently  cause  crops  originally  intended  for  hay  to  be  left  for  grain.  In  the 
season  190S-4,  when  1,853,864  acres  were  devoted  to  this  crop,  the  maximum  area  under 
hay  for  the  Commonwealth  was  reached,  the  reason  being  the  shortage  and  consequent 
high  prices  resulting  from  the  poor  yield  of  the  previous  season,  190i-3. 

"2.  Kiodt  of  Hmy. — Particulars  concerning  the  kind  of  crop  cut  for  hay  are  furnished 
in  the  returns  prepared  by  four  of  the  States,  totals  only  being  shewn  in  the  cases  of 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Details  of  the  past  six  seasons  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

KINDS  OF  HAY  GROWN,  1901-2  to  1906-7. 


Kind  of  Hay  Crop 


NEW  South  Walks 
Wheaten      ... 
Oaten 
Barley 
Lucerne 


Total 

Victoria— 
Wheaten 
Oaten 
Other 


Total     ... 

QUEENSLAND— 
Wheaten      ... 
Oaten 
Liuceme 
Other 


Total     ... 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA - 
Wheaten 
Oaten 
Other 


ism± 

Acres. 

312, H58 

9r).H33 

1i81 

31,41)1 


JOOiW. 

.\rreK. 
3-20.588 
131.891 
1,782 

37,657 


442,103      491,918 


284,582 

368,258 

6,399 


101,657 

412,485 

6,742 


Acren. 
28(>.7()2 
159,828 
1,242 

48,245 


Acres. 

284,367 

107,805 

1,285 

42,247 


496,017      435,704 


200,673 

523,165 

9,525 


132,265 
I  309,143 
I     11,061 


669,239    ,  580,884 


0,719 
17,167 
34,177 

1,992 


63,055 


867 

2,619 

15,213 

1,369 


20,068 


...  ) 


■92,65i 


79,708 
24,543 
(I       1,540 


Total 


92,654    '   105,791 


733,  a53      452,469 


6,189 
19,623 
49,501 

3,180 


78,393 


78,210 

29,100 

1,692 


3,137 

9,076 

35,009 

1,518 


48,740 


79,913 

23,914 

1,420 


liKJ.'Mi. 


Acres. 

313,582 

88,495 

2,397 

33,562 


lflOt>-7. 

.Acres. 

316,845 

94,420 

843 

45,904 


438,036   ,  458,072 


208,726 

377,885 

10,160 


231,408 

377,887 

11,844 


109,002    >   105,247 


591,771      621,139 


2,856  '  8,664 

4,446  I  9,260 

28,564  I  44,178 

1,659  I  2,396 


37,425 


64,498 


99,629   i  116,164 

23,910   !     32,521 

1,867    t       1,145 


324,906    I   149,830 


It  will  be  spen  that  for  the  four  States  for  which  particulars  are  available,  wheat  is 
the  principal  hay  crop  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  oats  in  Victoria,  and 
lucerne  in  Queensland. 

3.  Total  Yield. — The  Commonwealth  hay  crop  for  the  season  1906-7  amounted  to 
2,256,140  tons,  a  total  which  has  only  once  been  exceeded,  viz.,  by  the  record  yield  of 
the  season  1908-4,  when  the  hay  harvest  resulted  in  a  production  of  2,908,160  tons.  For 
many  years  past  the  State  of  Victoria  has  been  the  largest  hay  producer  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  the  season  1906-7  accounted  for  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  The  total  yields  of  the  several  States  from  1860  onwards  is  given 
hereunder : —  r^  i 
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COMMONWEALTH   HAY   CROP,   1860-1  TO  1906-7. 


1 

Season. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 
Tons. 

Queens- 
land. 

Tons. 

South 
AustraUa. 

Tons. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tons. 

Taa- 
manla. 

Tons. 

Common- 
wealih. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1860-1 

50,927 

144,211 

414 

71,241 

8,099 

62,318 

337.210 

1866-6     ... 

54,230 

96,101 

2,173 

88,731 

7,901 

34,761 

283,887 

1870-1 

69,602 

183,708 

5,506 

197,149 

20,833 

40,763 

517,561 

1875-6 

88,968 

206,613 

12,796 

194,794 

17,319 

49,217 

669,707 

1880-1 

174,194 

300,581 

23,441 

261,371 

19,563 

35,883 

816,033 

1885-6 

191,371 

442,118 

30,670 

307,856 

19,677 

61,872 

1,043.563 

1890-1 

213,084 

567,779 

50,116 

310,125 

25,014 

52,021 

1,218,089 

1895-6 

229,671 

390,861 

50,881 

225,462 

53,758 

62,345 

1,012,978 

1900-1 : 

526,260 

677.757 

78,768 

353,662 

103,813 

94,198  1  1,834.448 

1901-2 

472,621 

884,369 

122,039 

346,467 

89,729 

109,383 

2,024,608 

1902-8 

243,379 

601,272 

23,181 

308,825 

94,007 

89,210 

1,369.874 

1903-4     

816,810 

1,233,063 

136,117 

479,723 

121,934 

115,613 

2,903.160 

1904-6 

366,298 

514,316 

80,662 

294,252 

113,794 

73,457 

1,442,774 

1906-6 

459,182 

864,177 

66,829 

435,646 

139,380 

90,077 

2,045.191 

1906-7 

621,846 

881,276      94,343 

i 

395,766 

168,112 

104,797    2,266,140 

4.  Value  of  Hay  Crop. — The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  concerning  the 
total  value  and  the  value  per  acre  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  several  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  season  1906-7 : — 

VALUE   OF   HAY   CROP,  1906-7. 


Particulars. 


Total  value   ... 
Value  per  acre 


New  South 
Wales. 


£2,195,960 
£4  15/10 


Victoria. 


£1,681,768 
£2  14/2 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
AustraUa. 


£287,792  i£791,632 
£4  9/8    I  £2  13/6 


Western 
Australia. 


£632,448 

£4  4/5 


Tas- 
mania. 


£327,490 
£5  0/10 


Couinion- 
wealth. 


£6,916.980 
£3  11/6 


5.  Average  Yield  per  Acre.^-The  Statas  of  the  Commouwealth  in  which  the  highest 
average  yields  per  ticre  have  been  obtained  are  those  of  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  these 
bemg  also  the  States  in  which  the  smallest  areas  are  devoted  to  this  crop.  For  the  past 
six  seasons  the  lowest  yield  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  was  that  of  17  cwt.  per 
acre  in  1902-3,  and  the  highest  that  of  31  cwt.  in  1903-4.  Particulars  for*tho  several 
States  for  the  seasons  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  given  hereunder  :— 

AVERAGE   YIELD  OF    HAY   PER   ACRE,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Season. 


1901-2  . 
1902-3. 
1903-4  . 
1904-6  . 
1906-6  . 
1906-7  , 


N.S.W. 

Victoria. . 

Qld. 

1  8.  Aust. 

.  W.  Aust.  1 

Tas. 

Cwealth 

Tons. 

j    Tons.  ^ 

Tonsr 

Tons. 

i    Tons.    ; 

Tons. 

'    Tons. 

1.07 

!     1.34 

1.94 

'     0.94 

-     0.97     , 

1.78 

1.20 

0.49 

,     1.04 

1.16 

i     0.95 

,     0.89 

1.35 

0.86 

1.65 

1     1.68 

1.74 

;   1.30 

'     1.12 

.1.73 

,     1.57 

0.84 

1.14 

1.65 

!     1.09 

1.08 

1.32 

1.06 

1.05 

1.46 

1.52 

1.37 

1.12 

1.40 

1.30 

1.36 

1     1.42 

1.46 

1.34 

1.06 

1.61 

1.3G 

6.  Oversea  Imports  and  Exports. — Under  normal  conditions  hay,  whether  whole  or 
in  the  form  of  chafi,  is  somewhat  bulky  for  oversea  trade,  and  consequently  does  not  in 
such  circumstances  figure  largely  amongst  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  1901  and  1902,  however,  the  exceptional  demand  which  was  created  by  the  South 
African  war  brought  about  a  fairly  large  export  of  hay  and  chaff  to  Natal  aijd  Cape  Colony. 
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These  oolonies  alRo  took  and  are  still  taking  a  considerable  quantity  of  Australian 
oompressed  fodder.  During  the  year  1904,  when  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  was 
being  carried  on,  the  exports  of  oompressed  fodder  to  Hong  Kong  were  valueid  at  £4'i,759 
and  those  to  Japan  at  £23,608.  The  total  Talue  of  the  hay  and  chafif  exported  during 
1901  was  £406,455,  as  compared  with  £9924  only  in  1906,  while  the  exports  of  fodder, 
which  amounted  in  value  to  £142,472  in  1904,  had  shrmik  to  £29,872  in  1906. 

7.  Interstate  Trade  in  Hay  and  Chaff.— A  considerable  trade  in  hay  and  chaff 
18  carried  on  between  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  exporting  States 
during  the  year  1906  being  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  the  importing  States  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.  Western  Australia, 
however,  has  during  1907  entered  the  ranks  of  the  exporting  States,  some  large 
Rhipments  of  chafi  having  been  consigned  thence  to  New  South  Wales.  Particulars 
of  interstate  imports  and  exports  for  1906  arc  given  in  the  following  table  : 

INTRRSTATK  TRADK    IN    HAV    AND  ('HAPF,    IIKX;. 


IinportM  from  Other 

KiateM  of 
the  (^oinn)onwealth. 


New  South  Wales  I 
Victoria  ...| 

Queensland  ...j 

South  Australia  ..., 
Western  Australia  I 
Tasmania 


Quantity. 

IVjns. 

71,080 

270 

14,200 

70 

5,ym) 

7.419 


Valutv 

i* 

220,008 

756 

85,627 

169 

20,248 

20,983 


P^xportH  to  Other 

Htatesof 

the  Com uion wealth. 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

2.232 

45,787 

910 

50,017 

44 


Value. 


£ 

7,609 
183,240 

8,026 
160,876 


185 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.* 


Quantity. 

Tons. 
— 6a,848 
45,511 
13,290 
49,941 
—  5,989 
7,876 


Value. 


218,999 
182,484 
82,601 
160,207 
~  20,243 
—  20,848 


*      Siguitlett  net  imports. 

8.  Hay  ProduCtiOO  io  other  Countries. — As  already  nuted,  the  hay  crops  of  most 
European  countries  consist  of  grasses  of  various  kinds,  amongst  which  clover,  lucerne, 
sainfoin  and  rye  grass  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  statistics  of  hay  production  in  these 
countries  are  not  prepared  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  consequently  any  attempt  to  furnish 
au  extensive  comparison  of  the  production  of  hay  in  the  various  countries  would 
probably  be  misleading.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
production  of  hay  from  clover,  sainfoin,  etc.,  was  for  the  year  1905  represented  by 
4,542,552  tons  from  2,818,012  acres,  while  from  permanent  gras.ses  a  yield  of 
9,011,398  tons  of  hay  was  obtained  from  6,358,492  acres,  giving  a  total  of  18,553,950 
tons  from  9,171,504  acres,  or  al)out  28  cwt.  per  acre. 


§  12.     Green  Forage. 


1.  Nature  and  Extent.-  In  all  the  States  of  the  Conunonwojilth  a  considerable  area 
iK  devoted  to  the  production  of  green  forage,  mainly  in  connection  with  tho  dairying 
industr\'.  The  total  ar«a  so  cropped  during  the  season  1906-7  was  no  less  than  236,484 
acres.  Of  this  total  the  New  South  Wales  area  represented  rather  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  while  that  in  Queensland  fell  little  short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  cut  for  green  forage  arc  maize,  sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rape,  and  lucerne, 
while  small  quantities  of  sugar-cane  also  are  so  used.  Particulars  concerning  tho  area 
nnder  green  forage  in  the  sevei-ul  States  from  1890  onwards  are  furnished  in  the 
following  table : — 
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AREA  UNDER  GREEN  FORAGE,  1890-1  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1890-1      ... 

37,473 

10,091 

9,546 

7,349 

161 

1,497 

66,117 

1896-6      ... 

66,833 

25,939 

19,552 

7,309 

;       480 

1,888     ' 

121,946 

1900-1      ... 

78,144 

18,975 

41,445 

13,136 

1,024 

3,749     ; 

156,473 

1901-2      ... 

113,060 

32,795 

39,793 

18,695 

!    1.563 

4,082 

204,988 

1902-3      ... 

109,287 

31,145 

51,279 

14,937 

,       636 

3,855 

210,639 

1903-4      ... 

77,130 

33,165 

26,576 

19,241 

672 

3,100 

159,884 

1904-5      ... 

87,718 

29,902 

35,861 

20,362 

1    1,643 

4,117 

179,6aS 

1905-6     ... 

95,058 

34,041 

66,183 

23,842 

-    1.873 

4,882     ' 

225,879 

1906-7      ... 

122,893 

36,502 

50,513 

17,985 

1   3,265 

; 

5,326     ! 

236,484 

2.  Valoe  of  Greeo  Forage  Crops.— The  value  of  these  crops  is  variously  estimated 
ia  the  several  States.  Taking  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  it  may  he  set  down 
approximately  at  €2  158.  per  acre  for  the  season  1906-7,  giving  a  total  value  of  about 
£650,000. 

§  13.  Sugar-Cane. 

1.  Area. — Sugar-oanc  is  grown  in  only  two  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz., 
(Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  much  more  extensively  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Thus  of  the  total  area  of  153,885  acres  imder  sugar  oabe  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  season  1906-7  there  were  133,284  acres  or  about  87  per  cent,  in  Queensland.  Sugar 
cane  growing  appears  to  have  been  started  in  the  Commonwealth  in  or  about  1862,  as  the 
earliest  statistical  record  of  sugar-cane  as  a  crop  is  that  which  credits  Queensland  with  an 
area  of  twenty  acres  for  the  season  1862-3.  In  the  following  season  the  New  South  Wales 
records  shew  that  an  area  of  two  acres  was  devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  mother  State.  The 
area  under  cane  in  New  South  Wales  reached  its  maximum  in  1895-6  with  a  total  of 
82,927  acres.  It  then  fell  continuously  to  1902-3,  when  it  was  lower  than  for  any  previous 
season  -since  1889-90.  Since  1902-3  it  has  remained  practically  stationary.  In  Queens- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  although  fluctuations  in  area  are  in  evidence  throughout,  the 
general  trend  has  been  one  of  satisfactory-  and  somewhat  rapid  increase,  the  area  under 
cane  for  1905  being  the  highest  on  record,  and  that  for  1906  only  a  little  short  of  it.  The 
area  under  sugar-cane  in  the  C'ommonwealth  from  1865  onwards  is  given  in  the  following 
table:— 

AREA  UNDER  SUGAR-CANE.    1865-6  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Queensland. 

C'wealth. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1865-6 

141 

450 

591 

1870-1 

4,082 

6,342 

10.424 

1875-6 

6,454 

13,469 

19,913 

1880-1 

10,971 

20,224 

31,195 

1885-6 

16,419 

59,186 

75,605 

1890-1 

20,446 

50,922 

71.368 

1895-6 

32,927 

77,247 

110.174 

Season. 


N.S.W.      Queensland.;  C'wealth. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

22,114 

108,535 

130,649 

20,809 

112,031 

132,840 

20,160 

85,338 

105,498 

20,182 

111,516 

131,698 

2J,525 

120,317 

141,842 

21,805 

134,107 

155,912 

20,601 

138,284 

153,885 

1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 


2.  Productive  and  Unproductive  Cane.— The  areas  given  in  the  preceding  table 
represent  the  total  area  on  which  sugar-cane  was  grown  during  the  .seasons  specified  for  pur- 
poses other  than  green  forage.  The  whole  area,  however,  was  not  in  any  case  cut  for 
crushing  during  that  season,  there  being  always  a  considerable  amount  of  *'  stand  over  " 
cane,  as  well  as  a  small  amoimt  required  for  plants.  In  the  season  1906-7  the  New 
South  Wales  total  comprised  10,378  acres  of  productive  and  10,223  acres  of  unproductive 
cane,  while  in  the  case  of  Queensland  the  productive  cane  amounted  to  98,194  acres  and 
the  unproductive  to  35,090  acres,  the  latter  including  1057  acres  for  plants. 
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3.  Yield  of  Cane. — Queensland  statistics  of  the  production  of  sugar-cane  are  not 
available  for  dates  prior  to  the  season  1897-8.  In  that  season  the  total  for  the  (Common- 
wealth was  1,073,888  tons  as  against  1,960,3^  tons  for  1906-7.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  of  productive  cane  is  much  higher  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Queensland,  and 
during  the  past  six  years  has  in  the  case  of  the  former  State  remained  practically  constant 
at  about  twenty -one  tons  per  acre.  Particulars  relative  to  the  total  and  average  yields 
of  the  Commonwealth  sugar  crops  for  the  six  seasons  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  as  follows : — 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR-CANE,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Total  Yield  of  Cane. 

I  Averaite  Yield  per  Acre  of  Productive 
Cane. 

8ea«on. 

. 

N.S.W. 

TOQ8. 

Queensland. 

C'wealth. 

N.S.W. 

-    - 

!      Tons. 

'Queensland.    C'wealth. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'      Tons.             Tons. 

1901-2     ... 

187,711 

1,180,091 

1,367,802 

21.36 

15.10            15.73 

1902-3  .  ... 

183,105 

641,927 

825,032 

20.90 

10.86            12.16 

1903-4     ... 

227,511 

828,875 

1,051,386 

1      21.94 

13.65            14.86 

1904-5     ... 

199.640 

1,326,989 

1,526,629 

1      20.43 

t      16,04      1      16.50 

1905-6     ... 

201,998 

1,415,745 

1,617,743 

1      19.59 

!       14.73            15.20 

1905-7     ... 

221,560 

1,728,780 

1,950,340 

21.35 

i      17.6J             17.96 

4.  Quality  ol  Cane. — ^The  quantity  of  cane  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  varies 
considerably  not  only  with  the  district  in  which  the  c^ne  is  grown  but  also  with  the 
season.  In  Queensland,  for  instance,  during  the  past  five  seasons  the  sugar  content  of 
the  cane  crushed  has  continuously  diminished,  so  that  whilst  in  1902-3  the  quantity  of 
cane  used  in  producing  a  ton  of  sugar  was  8.38  tons,  in  the  season  1906-7  the  quantity 
required  was  9.38  tons,  the  production  in  the  former  case  being  approximately  12  per 
cent,  and  in  the  latter  11  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  cane  crushed.  It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  in  1901-2  no  less  than  9.76  tons  of  cane  were  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of 
sugar.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  coimection  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  beet  in 
Germany  shewed  that  by  suitable  culture  its  sugar  content  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  impossible  in  the  case  of  sugar-cane. 

5.  Su^ar  Bounties. — The  provision  of  bounties  or  similar  aids  to  the  sugar-growers 
of  the  Conunonwealth  early  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  th« 
object  in  view  being  that  of  assisting  the  industry  whilst  at  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  employment  of  coloured  labour  in  connection  therewith.      The  earliest  legislative 
provision  made  with  this  object  in  view  was  that  contained  in  the  Excise  Tariff  1902, 
under  which  an  excise  duty  of  three  shillings  per  cwt.  of  manufactured  sugar  was  charged, 
and  a  rebate  of  four  shillings  per  ton  allowed  on  all  sugar-cane  delivered  for  manufacture  in 
the  production  of  which  white  labour  only  had  been  employed  after  28th  February,  1902. 
This  rebate  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  cane  giving  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  was  in- 
creased or  reduced  proportionately  according  to  any  variation  from  this  standard,  that  is  to 
say,  the  rebate  amounted  to  two  shillings  per  cwt.  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane  treated. 
In  actual  practice  it  was  found  that  this  system  of  rebates  was  producing  effects  that  had  not 
been  anticipated  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  substituting  white  for  black  labour  in  the  sugar-growing  industry  was  thereby  being 
imposed  upon  the  States  engaged  in  the  industry,  viz.,  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  instead  of  being  a  charge  upon  the  whole  Commonwealth.     To  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs  the  Sugar  Rebate  Abolition  Act  of  1903  was  passed  on  30th  July,  1903,  and  the 
Sugar  Bounty  Act  1903  received  assent  on  the  same  day.     The  rate  of  bounty  provided 
by  this  latter  Act  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rebate  mentioned  above,  four  shillings  per  ton  of 
cane  grown  by  white  labour  giving  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  the  bounty  to  be  increased  or 
reduced  proportionately  according  to   any   variation   from   this   standard.      This  •  Act 
remained  in  force  until  31st  December.  1906,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  pro\'isions 
of  the  Sugar  Bounty  Act  1905,  which  extended  the  principle  of  bounties  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1912,  but  stipulated  that  during  the  years  1911  and  1912  the  rates  payable  on 
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caue  delivered  should  be  reepectively  two-thirds  and  one-third  of  the  rates  prevailing 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period.  The  rate  of  bonus  allowed  under  this  Act  is  six 
shillings  per  ton  of  cane  of  10  per  cent,  quality  grown  by  white  labour,  while  under  the 
Excise  Tariff  1906,  assented  to  on  Slst  December,  1906,  the  excise  duty  on  sugar  wa». 
from  Ist  January,  1907,  increased  to  four  shillings  per  cwt.  of  manufactured  sugar  in 
place  of  three  shillings  formerly  imposed. 

6.  Cost  of  BOMOties. — The  amounts  paid  by  the  CommonwesUth  Government  in 
sugar  bounties  and  the  expenses  in  connection  therewith  during  the  five  years  1902-8  t<> 
1906-7,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  this  expenditure  was  allocated  U)  the  sevenil 
States,  is  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 

KXPENDITURE  ON  SUGAR  BOUNTIES  AND  EXPENSES.  190-i-8  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

H.  Au8t. 

W.  .\u«t. 

TaH. 

'   C'wealth 

1 

£ 

•           ^ 

£ 

u 

;     ^ 

f 

£ 

1902-8 

...;     21,999 

18.928 

8,008 

5.748 

3,878 

2,781 

60,827 

1908-4 

...      85,273 

29,878 

12,740 

9,115 

5,608 

4,486 

97,045 

1904-5 

..."     46,880 

88,935 

16,781 

11,990 

7,794 

5,798 

.    128,17^* 

1906-6 

...      56,960 

46,520 

20,169 

14,489 

9,727 

6,914 

1    164,709 

1906-7 

...|    124,492 

100,466 

48,635 

81,299 

21,844 

14,690 

1   386,916 

I 

7.  CoUectiOO  of  Su^ar  Excise. — The  table  hereunder  contains  particulars  concern- 
ing the  net  amount  of  excise  duty  on  sugar  collected  in  respect  of  the  several  States  for 
the  five  years  1902-8  to  1906-7.  In  this  table  refunds  and  drawbacks  have  been  deducted 
and  the  requisite  adjustment  has  been  made  between  the  States. 

SUGAR  EXCISE,  1902-8  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

'    Victoria. 

;      Qld. 

*    8.  .\U8t. 

W.  .\U8t. 

TaK. 

C'weallh 

1 

i           U 

1          ^ 

^ 

1     t 

t 

^ 

£ 

1902-8 

...|    166,952 

1       10,715 

i  61,523 

(     l,a32 

7,294 

18,701 

261,517 

1908-4 

....    166,646 

Dr.  2,307 

I  73,634 

t     1.418 

18,464 

14,267 

272,117 

1904-5 

...1    188,835 

163,247 

1  70,576 

1  84,626 

80,980 

20,868 

603,627 

1906-6 

...1    183,457 

,     149.120 

'  98,015 

46,921 

35,339 

24,227 

536,079 

1906-7 

...'   211,625 

,     138,982 

,  83,889 

50,564 

37,109 

24.484 

546,658 

8.  Imports  aod  Exports  of  Su^ar. — Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  evidence  in  the  Ck)mmonwealth  during  recent  years,  Australia's  over- 
sea import  trade  in  cane  sugar  is  still  very  extensive,  the  principal  countries  engaged  in 
supplying  this  commodity  being  Java,  Mauritius,  and  Fiji.  For  the  year  1906  the  total 
importation  was  valued  at  ii439,916,  and  of  this  more  than  80  per  cent,  came  from  Java. 
Particulars  concerning  the  imports  and  exports  of  cane  sugar  for  the  six  years  1901  t<k 
HKXi  are  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  .AND  EXPORTS  OF  CANE  SUGAR,  1901  TO  1906. 


Oversea  Imports. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Oversea  Exiwrts. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Net  Imi>ort6. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1901 
1902 
19a8 
1904 

vjm 

190<) 


cwt. 

1,970.888 

1,862,068 

1.880,595 

760,702 

498,670 

889,519 


1,239,550 

1,120,554 

1,054,888 

415,120 

276,157 

489.916 


cwt. 
94,764 
66,786 
47,295 
58,882 
228,161 
185.072 


£ 
68,876 
48,751 
88,242 
42,699 
155,514 
140.466 


1,876,119 

1,795,327 

1,783,800 

701,820 

275,509 

654,447 


£ 

1,170,674 

1,071,803 

1,021,096 

872,421 

120,643 

299,450 
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The  principal  over-scja  countries  to  which  cane  sugar  from  Australia  has  been 
exported  are  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  New  Caledonia. 

9.  loterstate  Trade  In  Sa^ar. — ^The  Interstate  trade  in  sugar  is  an  extensive  one, 
i>he  exports  from  Queensland  to  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  representing  a 
value  of  £1,615,338  for  the  year  1906.  The  manner  in  which  this  trade  is  distributed 
amongst  the  several  States  is  furnished  in  the  table  given  hereunder : — 

INTERSTATE   SUGAR  TRADE,   1906. 


Imports  from  Other 

Exports  to  Other 

States  of 

StateH  of 

Net  Interstate  ImportH.* 

SfcaW. 

the  Commonwealth. 

the  Commonwealth. 

Quantity.  ;    Value. 

1 

QuanUty.         Value.      | 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt.              k 

cwt.         1           :E 

cwt.           i 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

1,438,863    871,663 

268,341  '     227,863 

1,180,622 

643,790 

Victoria 

981,312    628.836 

116,949         93,171  i 

865,363  , 

436.665 

Queensland 

1,768        1,666 

2,832,118    1,616,388! 

"  2,830,360  - 

-  1,613,773 

South  Australia  ... 

466,683 

269,936 

75,412         61,693 1 

391,171 

198,243 

Western,  Australia 

216,438 

184,612 

287               267  ! 

216,161 

184,346 

177,261    161,822 

i 

108  ;              92  ' 

177,148 

161,730 

-  8ignlfle«  net  exports. 


§  14.  Vineyards. 


1.  Natnre  aod  Exteot. — The  introduction  of  the  grape  vine  into  Australia  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1828,  some  forty  years  after  the  first  settlement.  The  locality  claim- 
ing to  be  the  cradle  of  the  vine-growing  industry  of  Australia  is  the  Hunter  River  district 
of  New  South  Wales,  where,  in  the  year  mentioned,  cuttings  from  celebrated  vineyards  of 
Prance,  Spain,  and  Germany  were  planted.  From  New  South  Wales  the  vine  spread  to 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  these  States  have  now  far  outstripped  the  mother  State 
in  the  area  which  they  have  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  In  Queensland  and  Western 
.\ustralia  also,  vine-growing  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  but  in  neither  State  has 
the  industry  progressed  with  the  rapidity  attained  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  In 
Tasmania  the  climate  is  not  fovourablo  to  the  growth  of  grapes.  The  purposes  for  which 
grapes  are  grown  in  Australia  are  three  in  number,  viz. — (i.)  for  wine-making,  (ii.)  for 
table  use,  (iii.)  for  drying.  The  total  area  under  vines  in  the  several  States  from  1860 
onwards  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

COMMONWEALTH   VINEYABDS,    1860-1  TO  1906-7. 


Season. 


1860-1 
1865-6 
1870-1 
1875-6 
1880-1 
1885-6 
1890-1 
1895-6 
1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 


N.S.W. 

1 

,  Victoria. 

Qland. 

,    S.Aust. 

W.  Au8t 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

..t      1,684 

1,138 

— 

,      3.180 

335 

..1     2,126 

4,078 

110 

i     6,629 

634 

..      4,504 

5,466 

416 

6,131 

710 

..      4,459 

'     5,081 

376 

4,972 

675 

..      4,800 

4,980 

739 

4,337 

659 

..;     5,247 

9,775 

1,483 

5,142 

624 

..'      8,044 

20,686 

1.981 

9,635 

1,024 

..       7,519 

30,275     , 

2,021 

17,604 

2,217 

..'     8,441 

30,634     1 

2,019 

20,158 

3.325 

..1     8,606 

'    28,692     ; 

1,990 

I    20,860     . 

3,629 

..'     8,790 

'    28,374     j 

1,559 

1   21,692 

3,528 

..      8,940 

28,513     1 

2,069 

22,617     . 

3,324 

..1     8,840 

28,016     , 

2,194 

23,210 

3,413 

..!      8,764 

,    26,402     1 

2,044 

23,603     ' 

3,541 

..!     8.521 

25,a55     ; 

2,070 

22,676 

3,625 

I  Tasmania,  i  C  'wealt  h. 


Acres. 
6,237 
13,677 
17,227 
15,563 
16,516 
22,271 
41,270 
59,636 
04,577 
63,677 
68,948 
65,468 
65,673 
64,344 
62,646 
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The  area  devoted  to  vines  in  the  Commonwealth  attained  its  highest  point  in  the 
season  1904-5,  when  a  total  of  65,673  acres  was  reached.  In  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons  this  area  diminished  hy  over  3000  acres,  the  decline  heing  in  evidence  in  aU 
the  States  except  Western  Australia,  in  which  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1905-6  and 
decrease  in  1906-7. 

The  wine-growing  industry  in  Australia,  more  particularly  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  received  a  severe  check  on  account  of  various  outbreaks  of  phylloxera  which 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  these  States.  With  a  view  to  its  eradication  extensive 
uprooting  of  vineyards  in  the  infested  areas  was  undertaken,  while  further  planting 
within  such  areas,  except  with  phylloxera-resisting  vines,  was  prohibited. 

2.  Wloe  Production. — The  production  of  wine  in  Australia  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  suitability  of  soil  and  general  favourableness  of  conditions  would  appear  to 
warrant.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  twofold,  being  in  the  first  place  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Australians  are  not  a  wine-drinking  people  and  consequently  do  not  provide  a 
local  market  for  this  product,  and  in  the  second  to  the  fact  that  the  new  and  compara- 
tively unknown  wines  of  Australia  find  it  difficult  to  establish  a  footing  in  the  markets 
of  the  old  world,  owing  to  the  competition  of  well-known  brands.  Active  steps  are  being 
taken  in  various  ways  to  bring  the  Australian  wines  under  notice,  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  when  their  qualities  are  duly  recognised  the  wine  production  of 
Australia  will  exhibit  much  more  rapid  development  than  has  taken  place  within  recent 
years.  Particulars  concerning  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  the  several  States, 
during  the  past  six  years  are  contained  in  the  table  given  hereunder : — 


AUSTRALIAN   WINE 

PRODUCTION,   1901-2  TO  1906-7. 

Season. 

New  South 

Vi/tfYM^a 

Queens-        South 

Western        Tas-     '  Ck>mmoD- 

Wales. 

land.        Australia. 

AuBtralia.    mania,  l    wealth. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1                                                       1 
Gallons.  ,    Gallons.       Gallons.                    i   dallons. 

1901-2 

868,479 

1,981,475 

148,835  i  2,077,928 

185,735       .   «  rt    1  5,262,447 

1902-8 

806,140 

1,547,188 

100,852 

2,145,525 

158,853,    §S2   '4,758,558 
188,371     'SJS  1     6,160.169 

1903-4 

1,086,820 

2,651,150 

38,558 

2,345,270 

1904-5 

928,160 

1,882,386 

60,438 

2,625,430 

185,070      0.0  2     5,631,479 
208,911      o  §  t^     5,679,834 

1905-6 

831,700 

1,726,444 

66,926 

2,845,853 

1906-7 

1,140,000 

2,044,888 

65.016 

2,441,504 

195,660    ^'^.2 

6,887,013 

3.  Imports  and  Exports. — During  recent  years  the  importations  of  wine  into  the 
Commonwealth  have  fallen  off  considerably,  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported  during 
1906  being  £106,133,  as  against  a  value  of  £161,945  in  1901.  The  principal  countries 
of  origin  of  wine  imported  into  Australia  are  France  and  Spain,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sparkling  wines  coming  from  the  former  and  of  still  wines  from  the  latter  country. 
Particulars  relative  to  the  importations  of  wine  into  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past 
six  years  are  given  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH   IMPORTS   OF   WINE,    1901  TO   1906. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1 
Sparkling.     , 

Other. 

Si>arklin(j. 

'        Other.         1 

Total. 

Gallons,     i 

Gallons. 

£ 

2         ! 

£ 

1901 

55,341       1 

165,472 

104,700 

57,246 

161,945 

1902 

46,824 

134,513 

80,941 

46,828 

127,769 

1903 

41,211 

81,222 

78,869 

29,014 

107,883 

!904 

88,738       1 

70,982 

69,643 

27,227       1 

96,870 

1906 

38,933       ' 

74,358 

71,753 

28,231       i 

99,984 

1906 

43,824 

71,980 

81,448 

24,685       ' 

106,133 
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The  principal  countries  to  which  wine  is  exported  from  Australia  are  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand ;  a  small  but  fairly  regular  export  trade  being  also  carried 
on  with  India,  Ceylon,  Fiji,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Details  concerning  the  exports 
of  wine  from  Australia  during  the  six  years  (1901  to  1906)  are  given  in  the  following 
table  :— 

COMMONWEALTH   EXPORTS   OF   WINE,    1901   TO    1906. 


1                     Quantity. 

1        ■ 

Value. 

Sparklinij.               Other. 

Sparkling. 

Other. 
£ 

Total. 

Gallons.             (laUons. 

£ 

£ 

11X)1 

!         2.936                863,147 

0,972 

122,751 

129,728 

1902 

3,201        '      1,075,713 

5,989 

142,994 

148,988 

1903 

2,194                 718,284 

4,161 

101,016 

105,177 

1904 

j         t?,625                789,032 

4,440 

103,272 

107,712 

1906 

i         2,749        >         937,982 

4,990 

107,988 

112,978 

1906 

1         2,439                717,82J 

4,637 

93,046 

97,683 

The  sparkling  wine  included  in  the  foregoing  table  consists  mainly  of  foreign  wine 
re-exported. 

4.  loterstate  Trade. — A  fairly  extensive  trade  in  wine  is  carried  on  between  the 
States,  South  Australia  being  the  principal  exporting  State.  Particulars  for  tho  year 
1906  are  furnished  hereunder  : — 

INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN    WINE.    11K)6. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Imports  from  other 

States  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


Exports  to  other 

States  of 

the  Commonwealth. 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.* 


i  Quantity. 
Gallons. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

;     Value. 

Quantity. 
Gallons. 

Value. 

£ 

Gallons. 

1          ^ 

£ 

les 

'    223,098 

45,360 

44,824 

12,614 

—178,274 

—32,746 

89,534 

20,138 

114,508 

30,274 

24,974 

10,136 

66,049 

20,420 

1,462 

!         867 

—  64,587 

—19,553 

k 

;      24,508 

3,771 

330,190 

74,457 

305.682 

70,686 

klia 

;      66,846 

22,066 

285 

266 

—  66,561 

—21,800 

1      22,064 

6,956 

820 

233 

—  21,234 

—  6,723 

*  —  Signifies  net  imports. 

5.  Other  Viticultural  Products. — In  addition  to  grapes  for  wine-making  purposes, 
large  quantities  are  grown  in  all  the  States  for  table  use,  whilst,  particularly  in  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  the  drying  of  raisins  and  currants  is  also  carried  on.  The  quan- 
tities of  table  grapes  grown  in  the  several  States  during  the  past  six  seasons  are  as 
follows : — 

TABLE   GRAPES,    1901-2   TO    1906-7. 


Season. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland.* 

Sth.  Aust.t 

Wst  Aug.* 

Tasmania. 
Tons. 

C  wealth. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1901-2 

3,475 

5,110 

750 

12,608 

1,100 

23,048 

1902-3 

1     3,561 

4,327 

800 

11,797 

1,200 

21,185 

1903-4 

4,213 

3,862 

780 

13,027 

1,200 

23,082 

1904-5 

2,933 

3,186 

950 

13,477 

1,500 

22,046 

1906-6 

2.749 

3,008 

870 

14,698 

1,700 

23,025 

1906-7 

5,470 

5,184 

1,130 

13,368 

1,700 

26,852 

•  Estimated.     +  Inclusive  of  ({rapes  sold  for  wine-iUAkin»{. 
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Statistios  of  the  quantities  of  raisins  and  currants  dried  are  available  for  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  and  are  as  follows  for  the  past  six  years  : — 

RAISINS   AND  CURRANTS  DRIED,    1901-2  TO    1906-7. 


1901-2- 
1902-3 
1908-4 
1904-6 
1905-6 
1906-7 


1                    Kais 

ins.                    1 

1 

CurrantB. 

Victoria. 

8th.  AuHtralia. 

Victoria. 

[sth.  Australia 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

...      3,083,065 

822,080 

286,157 

382,256 

...      3,979,798 

1,294,944 

416,890 

1        547,232 

...      5,986,060 

1,403,066 

838,965 

1,165,472 

...      3.393,117 

974,064 

669,108 

1,871,968 

...      4,813,240 

1,334,928 

717,156 

2,225,440 

...    10.990,224 

1,805,776 

1,313,760 

2.607.472 

§  15.  Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens. 

1.  Nature  and  Extent — Fruit-growing  has  made  nipid  progress  in  the  Comuion- 
wealth  during  recent  years,  the  area  devoted  thereto  having  increased  in  the  past  five 
years  by  no  less  than  16,993  acres.  The  States  in  which  the  increase  was  most  marked 
were: — Tasmania,  6665  acres;  Western  Australia,  6441  acres;  and  Victoria,  3966  acres. 
During  the  same  period  the  South  Australian  fruit-growing  area  increased  slightly,  that 
in  Queensland  was  practically  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
while  that  in  Now  South  Wales  exhibited  a  decline  of  nearly  2000  acres.  The  increased 
areas  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  are  mainly  due  to  extensive  plantings  of  apple 
trees  with  a  view  to  the  possibilities  of  the  London  market  for  fresh  fruit.  The  total 
area  devoted  to  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  in  the  several  States  is  given  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH  ORCHARDS  AND  FRLT:T  GARDENS,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


SeaHon. 

;  N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Auflt. 

Tas. 

C'wealth 

' 

1    Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcrtJK. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1901-2  ... 

.1  48,107 

50,066 

13,243 

16.315 

'     6,076 

11,485 

145,281 

1902-3  ... 

.'  47^584 

60,478 

11,690 

17.376 

'     6,872 

12,676 

146,675 

1903-4  ... 

.    48,316 

51,367 

13,784 

18,725 

.     7,938 

14,134 

154,254 

1904-5  ... 

.    47,340 

52,761 

14,424 

18,872 

:     9,756 

16,461 

158.604 

1905-6  ... 

.    46,616 

62,274 

13.970 

19,320 

11,026 

16,519 

159,724 

1906-7  ..^ 

.;  46,177 

_i 

54,021 

13,310 

18,199 

1  12,517 



18,060 

162,274 

The  varieties  of  fruit  grown  differ  materially  in  various  parts  of  the  several  States, 
and  range  between  such  fruits  as  the  pineapple,  paw-paw,  mango,  and  guava  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  and  the  currant  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  principal  varieties  grown  in  Victoria  are  the  apple,  plum,  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  and  pear.  In  New  South  Wales  citrus  fruits  (orange,  lemon,  etc.) 
occupy  the  leading  position,  although  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  are 
also  extensively  grown.  In  Queensland  the  banana,  the  orange,  the  pineapple,  the 
apple,  the  peach,  the  mango,  and  the  plum  are  the  varieties  most  largely  grown.  In 
South  Australia,  in  addition  to  the  apple,  pear,. peach,  apricot,  plum,  orange,  and  lemon, 
the  almond  and  the  olive  are  also  largely  grown.  In  Western  Australia  the  apple, 
orange,  peach,  pear,  plimi,  fig,  and  apricot  are  the  sorts  chiefly  grown,  while  in  Tasmania, 
although  the  apple  represents  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  in  that  State  devoted  to 
fruit-growing,  small  fruits,  such  as  the  currant,  nispberrj',  and  gooseberry,  are  very 
extensively  grown.  The  balance  of  the  area  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  peach,  and  cherry. 
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*2.  Oversea  Imports  and  Exports. — A  very  cousidorablc  fruit  trade,  both  import  und 
fixport.  i8  carried  on  by  the  Commonwealth  with  oversea  countries,  the  major  portion  of 
the  importations  consisting  of  dried  fruits,  while  the  bulk  of  the  exports  is  made  up  of 
fresh  fruits.  Amongst  the  imports  the  principal  dried  fruits  arc  currants,  dates,  sultanas, 
and  raisins,  and  the  principal  fresh  fruits*  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  and  apples.  The 
currants  imported  are  mainly  of  Greek  origin,  the  dates  of  Persian  and  Arabian,  the 
sultanas  of  Turkish,  and  the  raisins  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  fresh  fruit  imported 
during  1906  the  bananas  were  chiefly  from  Fiji,  the  oranges  and  lemons  from  Italy,  and 
the  apples  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  dried  fruit  imported  during  the 
year  was  valued  at  £137,732,  and  the  fresh  at  .^'i,655.  The  Commonwealth  exports  of 
dried  fruits  for  1906,  representing  in  all  a  value  of  only  i^2752,  consisted  mainly  of  re- 
exports of  currants,  dates,  etc.  The  fresh  fruit  exported  during  the  year  was  valued  at 
.1:173,190,  and  consisted  mainly  of  apples.  The  principal  countries  to  which  these  were 
sent  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  Natal.  Particulars  con- 
cerning the  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  dried  fruits  for  the  six  years  1901  to  1906  are 
as  follows : — 

COMMONWKALTH  OVERSEA  IMPORTS  .AND  EXPORTS  OF  DRIED  FRUITS, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Oversea 

linportR. 

Oversea  KxportK. 

;                Not  Imports. 

t 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantity. 

1 

Value. 

Uuaotity. 

Value. 

lbs. 

£ 

•           lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

^ 

1901 

14,266,731 

,    179,806 

:        831,996 

14.206 

13,433,735 

,    166,099 

1902 

16,312,229 

t    166,926 

942,342 

14.024 

,     14,369,887 

151,902 

1903 

;    13,479,266 

1    106,439 

;       913,008 

11,775 

1    12,566,2l8 

94,664 

1904 

14,267,310 

.    107,117 

,    1,729,725 

18,497 

12,537,585 

88,620 

1905 

17,285,240 

;    134,178 

;       :W4,174 

5,579 

16,941,066 

128,599 

1906 

1    16,659,620 

1 

'    137.732 

187.710 

2,752 

15,471,910 

134,980 

i 

Similar  information  with  regard  to  the  Commonwealth  oversea  trade  in  fresh  fruit 
for  the  same  period  is  contained  in  the  table  given  hereunder  : — 

COIOfONWEALTH  OVERSEA   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF   FRESH  FRUIT. 

1901  TO  1906. 


Ovei-sea  Imports . 

j            Oversea  ExiJorts. 

Net  KxportK. 

Year. 

1     Quantity.      ! 

Value. 

i     Quantity. 

Value. 

;      Quantity. 

Value. 

[     Centals.      I 

.^ 

'      Centals.      ' 

U 

'      Centals. 

'           £ 

1901 

*           1 

45,966 

« 

167,926 

121,971 

1902     ' 

♦ 

57,744 

« 

142,613 

* 

84,869 

1903 

91,976      , 

47,303 

371,158 

216,992 

,      279,182 

1      169,689 

1904 

50,397 

31,137 

467,343 

263,767 

416,946 

232,630 

iya5 

49,659 

32,654 

1      :^3,982 

207,418 

344,328 

174,764 

1906  : 

204,561 

82,655 

265,748 

173.190 

61,182 

*K),5a5 

•  Not  available. 

• 

3.  Jams  and  Jellies.  -A  small  oversea  trade  in  jams  and  jellies  is  caiTiod  on  by  tho 
Commonwealth,  the  value  of  the  imports  for  tho  year  1906  amounting  to  .i'8277,  and  of 
the  exports  to  £24,009.  The  country  of  origin  of  the  bulk  of  the  importations  is  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  destinations  of  the  exports  are  principally  South  Africa. 
Ceylon,  and  Fiji.  Particulars  relative  to  imports  and  exports  for  the  six  years  1901  to 
1906  are  as  follows  :— 
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COMMONWEALTH  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  JAMS  AND  JELLIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Oversea  Imports. 

Oversea  Exports. 

Net  Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

1901      ... 

1,312,377 

28.858 

4,140,072 

64,389 

2,827,696 

41.031 

1902      ... 

837,746 

13,207 

5,159,688 

77,833 

4,321,942 

64,626 

1903      ... 

379,300 

7,410 

2,097,371 

40,386 

1,718,071 

32,976 

1904      ... 

384,159 

7,270 

1,526,747 

21,962 

1,142,588 

14.692 

1905      ... 

317,182 

7,010 

1,772,524 

25,385 

1,455,342 

18.875 

1906      ... 

379,129 

8.277 

1,580,228 

24,009 

1,201.099 

15,732 

The  trade  carried  on  in  jams  and  jellies  between  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  a  much  more  extensive  one,  the  principal  exporting  States  being  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, and  the  principal  importing  States  Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  Details 
for  the  year  1906  are  furnished  in  the  table  hereunder : — 

INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN   JAMS  AND  JELLIES,   1906. 


State. 

Imports  from  Other 

States  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Exports  to  Other 

States  of 

the  Commonwealth. 

Net  Interstate 
Exports.* 

[Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

lbs. 
3,832,064 
2,372,653 
5.640,051 

812,870 
4,880,776 

812,449 

54,953 
32,936 
73,534 
11,372 
59,491 
11,021 

lbs. 

4,423,755 

5,985,940 

826,196 

1.792,536 

2,518 

5,819,918 

• 

£ 
57,983 
79,628 
5,210 
22,307 
36 
78,148 

lbs. 

591,691 
3,613,287 

—  5,313,855 

979,666 

—  4,878,258 
5,007,469 

£ 

3,080 
46,692 

—  68,324 
10,935 

—  59,455 
67.122 

*  —  Signifies  net  imports. 

4.  Preserved  Frnit. — Details  concerning  the  quantities  and  values  of  preserved 
fruit  imported  and  exported  into  and  from  the  Commonwealth  cannot  readily  be 
obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Customs  returns  particulars  concerning  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  in  certain  cases  combined.  The  total  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  other 
than  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  imported  into  Australia  during  1906  was  £35,660,  and  the 
corresponding  value  of  exports  was  £23,28*2. 


§    16.    Minor  Crops. 

1.  Nature  and  Extent. — In  addition  to  the  leading  crops  which  in  the  foregoing 
pages  have  been  dealt  with  in  some  detail,  there  are  many  others  which,  owing  either  to 
their  nature  or  to  the  fact  that  their  cultivation  has  advanced  but  little  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  are  those  which  may  he  classed  under  the  heads  of  Market  Gardens,  Nurseries. 
Grass  Seed,  Tobacco,  Hops,  and  Millet,  while  the  possibilities  of  cotton -growing  in  the 
tropical  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  have  in  recent  years  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, although  the  industry  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  assumed  definite  shape.  The 
total  area  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  season  1906-7  devoted  to  crops  of  this  nature 
was  79,089  acres,  of  which  market  gardens  accounted  for  33,787  acres. 

2.  Market  Gardens. — Under  this  head  are  included  all  areas  on  which  are  grown 
mixed  vegetables  for  sale.     Where  considerable  areas  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
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one  vegetable,  such  for  instance  as  the  potato,  the  onion,  the  melon,  the  tomato,  etc., 
these  crops  are  usually  not  included  with  market  gardens,  but  are  shewn  either  under 
some  specific  head,  or  under  some  such  general  head  as  ** Other  Root  Crops,*'  or  "All 
Other  Crops."  The  area  under  market  gardens  in  the  several  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  each  of  the  six  seasons  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  given  in  the  table  here- 
under : — 

COMMONWEALTH    MARKET   GARDENS,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Season. 


N.8.W.       Victoria.      Q'sland.    i  Sth.  Aust.  Wat.  Aust.  Tasmania.    C'wealth. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1901-2 

...;     7,884 

8,752 

2,328 

9,005 

2,142 

1,746 

31,807 

1902-3 

„.\    8,263 

7,987 

2,171 

9,489 

2,262 

1,893 

32,015 

1908^ 

...!     8,764 

8,455 

2.568 

9,964 

2,463 

1,685 

33,884 

1904^ 

...     8,827 

7,904 

2,099 

10,160 

3,538 

1,759 

84,287 

1905-6 

...     9,119 

7,333 

2,089 

10,688 

3,550 

1,778 

34,557 

1906-7 

...     9,550 

7,906 

1,953 

8,379 

3,789 

2,210 

33,787 

The  decline  in  the  Commonwealth  total  for  the  season  1906-7  is  due  to  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  market  gardens  in  South  Australia,  and  to  the  smaller 
falling-off  in  the  case  of  Queensland.  In  all  the  other  States  the  area  for  1906-7  was  in 
•excess  of  that  for  1905-6. 

3.  Grass  Seed. — In  only  three  of  the  States  is  the  growing  of  grass  seed  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specially  shewn  in  the  statistical  returns.  These  States 
are  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  and  the  areas  so  cropped  during  1906  were 
respectively  3720  acres.  1859  acres,  and  1131  acres. 

4.  Tobacco. — The  tobacco-growing  industry  is  one  which  has  experienced  marked 
fluctuations  in  Australit^,  and  one  which  at  one  time  promised  to  occupy  an  important 
place  amongst  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus,  as  early  as  the 
season  1888-9  the  area  under  this  crop  amounted  to  as  much  as  6641  acres,  of  which 
4833  were  in  New  South  Wales,  1685  in  Victoria,  and  123  in  Queensland.  This  promise 
of  prosperity  was,  however,  not  fulfilled,  and  after  numerous  fluctuations,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Victorian  area  rose  in  1895  to  over  2000  acres,  and  that  in  Queensland  to 
over  1000  acres,  the  total  area  under  tobacco  for  the  season  1906-7  was  only  1400  acres, 
distributed  as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  601  acres;  Victoria,  133  acres;  and  Queens- 
land, 666  ^acres.  Thi^  decline  in  production  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  compara- 
tively small  demand  which  existed  in  Australia  for  the  locally-produced  leaf,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  production  and  preparation  in  the  Commonwealth  prevented  the 
Australian  leaf  from  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  outside  markets.  Probably  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  greater  attention  given  to  the  production  of  leaf  of 
the  best  quality  only,  the  industry  is  one  which  wiU  eventually,  in  Australia,  assume 
considerable  proportions.  In  all  the  States  in  which  its  cultivation  has  been  tried  the 
soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  enormous 
importatiops  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  into  the  Commonwealth  furnish  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extensive  local  market  which  exists  for  an  article  grown  and  prepared  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  with  public  requirements.  The  value  of  the  net  importations  of 
tobacco  into  the  Conmionwealth  during  the  year  1906  amounted  to  £546,782,  comprising 
mantifactured.  tobacco  (£78,726),  immanufactured  tobacco  (£283,103),  cigars  (£129,105), 
cigarettes  (£53,743),  and  snuff  (£1105). 

5.  Hops. — Hop-growing  in  the  Commonwealth  is  confined  to  Tasmania  and  some  of 
the  cooler  districts  of  Victoria,  the  total  area  for  the  season  1906-7  being  1244  acres,  of 
which  921  acres  were  in  Tasmania  and  323  acres  in  Victoria.  The  Tasmanian  area, 
though  still  small,  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years,  the  total  for  the 
season  1901-2  being  only  599  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Victorian  area,  which  in 
1901-2  was  807  acres,  has  reached  only  323  acres  in  1906-7.     The  cultivation  of  hops  was 
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more  oxtensivo  in  Victoria  twenty  years  ago  than  at  present,  the  area  devoted  to  this 
crop  in  1883-4  heing  no  less  than  1758  acres.  During  the  year  1906  the  net  importations 
of  hops  into  the  Ck>mmonwealth  represented  a  weight  of  1,385,624  lbs.  and  a  value  of 
€59,336.  The  total  value  of  the  net  importations  of  hops  into  Australia  during  the  past 
six  years  amounted  to  £316,260,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of  a  regular  and  extensive 
local  demand. 

6.  Millet. — Millet  appears  in  the  statistical  records  of  three  of  the  Commonwealth 
States,  vix.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland.  The  total  area  devoted 
thereto  in  1905-6  was  4323  acres,  by  far  the  greater  portion,  viz.,  3765  acres,  being  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  particulars  here  given  relate  to  millet  grown  for  grain  and 
fibre.     That  grown  for  green  forage  is  dealt  with  in  the  section  relating  thereto. 

7.  Nurseries. — In  all  the  States  somewhat  extensive  areas  are  devoted  to  nunneries 
for  raising  plants,  trees,  etc.,  but  statistics  concerning  the  area  so  occupied  are  not  avail- 
able, and  so  far  as  they  relate  to  forest r>'  are  given  elsewhere. 

8.  CottOO. — Cotton -growing  on  a  small  scale  has  been  tried  in  Queensland",  but  so 
far  without  marked  success.  The  area  under  cotton  during  the  season  1905-6,  viz.,  171 
acres,  had  fallen  by  1906-7  to  138  acres.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  with  the  invention 
of  a  mechanical  device  for  the  picking  of  the  cotton  the  industry  will  become  firmly 
established,  since  the  soil  and  conditions  appear  eminently  suitable  for -the  growth  of  this 
crop.  Small  areas  in  the  Northern  Territor)-  have  also  been  planted  with  cotton,  while 
the  tropical  portions  of  Western  Australia  have  long  been  regarded  as  suitable  for  its 
cultivation: 

9.  Coffee. — Queensland  is  the  only  State  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  oofifee- 
growing  has  been  at  all  extensively  tried,  and  here  the  results  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  total  area  devoted  to  this  crop  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  season  1901-2,  when  547  acres  were  recorded.  Since  then  the  area  has  con- 
tinuously declined,  and  for  1906-7  amounted  to  only  256  acres.   • 

lOv  Otlier  Crops. — Miscellaneous  small  crops  are  grown  in  the  several  States, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  pumpkins,  melons,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  artichokes, 
arrowroot,  chicory,  and  flowers. 


§  17.   Agrricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental  Farms. 

1.  lotrodBCtlon. —  It  has  been  thought  preferable  to  refer  to  what  may  be  called 
the  effort  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  education,  in  this  section  rather  than  under  the 
heading  of  education. 

The  virgin  soil  of  a  new  country  rendered  attention  to  scientific  methods  of  farming 
less  necessary  in  the  earlier  days  of  Australian  colonisation  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  scientific  farming  was  then  but  little 
developed.  In  many  parts  of  Australia,  moreover,  the  regular  rotation  of  crops,  of  vast 
importance  to  all  agricultural  countries,  would  appear  hardly  possible  owing  to  the 
peculiar  climatic  conditions.  These  conditions  may,  however,  be  utilised,  or  made  less 
adverse  by  a  more  skilful  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  restoring  to  it  or  tulding  to  it  such 
chemical  constituents  as  may  be  nocessarj-  for  particular  crops.  The  fostering 
of  industries,  other  than  those  pertaining  merely  to  the  production  of  cereah^,  is 
also  becoming  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  considerable  extensions  of  knowlcKlge 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  respect  to  the  co-ordination  of  other  industries 
with  agricultural  industry.  In  most  of  the  States  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental 
farms  have  been  established  with  a  view  to  promoting  agriculture  and  of  establishing 
improved  and  more  scientific  systems  of  stock-breeding  and  dairying.  In  these  colleges 
and  in  some  of  the  farms  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils,  to  whom 
^K»th  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  is  given  by  experts  in  various  branches  of 
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a^colture.  Analyses  of  soils  and  fertiliflen  are  made,  manures  are  tested,  and 
elementary  veterinar\'  science,  etc.,  is  taught,  while  general  experimental  work  is 
carried  on  with  cereal  and  other  crops,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  it  is 
practicable  to  produce  certain  crops  in  a  given  place,  but  also  to  shew  how  it  is  possible 
to  make  farming  pay  best  in  that  locality.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  practice 
in  general  agiicultural  work,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  conservation  of  fodder, 
in  cheese  and  butter  making,  in  the  management,  breeding,  and  preparation  for  the 
market  of  live  stock,  in  the  eradication  of  pests  and  weeds,  and  in  the  carpenters,' 
blacksmiths*,  and  other  trades. 

Travelling  expert  lecturers  are  Hcnt  to  the  various  agricultural  and  dairying  centres, 
and  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  periodical  agricultural  gazettes  and  bulletins  on 
matters  of  importance  at  special  seasons.  In  some  of  the  States  agricultural  instruction 
is  given  at  technical  schools,  while  experimental  elementary  agriculture — practically 
a  form,  of  nature  study — is  taught  at  many  of  the  primarj-  schools.  Courses  for  the 
instruction  of  school-teachers  have  been  established  during  the  holiday  recesses  at  some 
of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

t2.  New  South  Wales. — In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  agricultural  training,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  i0  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  of 
disseminating  agricultural  knowledge,  iin  agricultural  college  and  farm  and  twelve 
experimental  farms  have  been  established  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  Theo- 
retical instruction  in  agriculture,  with  practical  illustrations,  forms  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Sydney  Technical  College.  At  the  Hurlstone  Continuation  College  there  is  a 
special  course  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  for  teachers.  Instruction  in 
**  nature  knowledge'*  is  given  in  the  State  primary  schools,  many  of  which  have  their  own 
experimental  plots.  As  a  means  of  further  encouraging  the  study  of  agriculture  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  a  travelling  inspector  in  agriculture,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  the  country  and  metropolitan  schools,  giving  lectures  on  the  value, -necessity, 
and  advantages  of  agricultural  knowledge,  amd  giving  practical  demonstrations  wherever 
practicable. 

(i.)  The  Hawkssbury  Agricultural  College,  situated  near  the  town  of  Richmond,  on 
the  Hawkesbury  River,  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Sydney,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  provides  accommodation  for  about  IMO  students.  Attached 
to  the  college  is  a  farm  of  3546  acres,  of  which  116(>  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  the 
year  1006. 

(a)  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  principles  of  agriculture ;  the  breeding, 
rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  live  stock;  agricultural  chemistr>', 
botany,  vegetable  pathology,  and  entomolog}';  veterinary  science  and 
practice ;  bactorio]og>' ;  meteorologv* ;  agricultural  mechanias ;  elements  of 
surveying  and  farm  book-keeping;  all  kinds  of  practical  farm  work, 
including  the  use  of  farm  implements  and  machinery;  dairying,  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmithing,  and  elementary  a^gricultural  engineering;  the  . 
management  of  poultry  and  bees  and  all  branches  of  orchard  and  garden 
work.  The  course  extends  over  two  years,  and  is  divided  into  four  sessions. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  students  may  undergo  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  college  diploma. 

(6)  Kxperintental  Work.  In  addition  to  the  education  of  the  students  extensive 
experimental  operations  arc  carried  on  at  the  farm  for  the  general  benefit 
of  agriculturists.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  visit  the  institution  in  quest 
of  information.  During  the  winter  vacation  arrangements ^re  made  for  a 
winter  school  for  farmers.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years 
and  about  eighty  farmers  have  attended  ejich  year.  The  course  extends 
over  one  month. 

(ii.)  Experimental  Fanns.  OrcliarfLs,  and  Viiietfarda.  Kxperimental  farms  have 
been  established  at  Wagga,  Bathurst,  CooIuImUi,  (Irafton,  (Hen  Tnnes.  Cowra,  Wollong- 
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bar,  and  Pera.  There  is  an  irrigation  farm  at  Moree  and  »  dairy  stud  farm  at  Berry, 
while  vitionltural  stations  have  been  established  at  Uowlong  and  Lake  Macquarie.  At 
the  farms  at  Wagga,  Bathurst,  WoUongbar,  and  Berry,  accommodation  is  provided  for 
students.  The  educational  work  undertaken  at  the  four  farms  wliere  students  are 
received  partakes  more  of  a  practical  nature  and  less  of  the  academic  character.  Scientific 
lectures  are  given  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  students,  at  the  end  of  the  full  course, 
undergo  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  farm  certificate.  The  fees 
payable  by  students  are  not  large,  amounting,  as  a  rule,  to  about  £25  inclusive.  With 
regard  to  the  farm  operations,  the  objects  of  each  farm  are  to  demonstrate  the  most 
economic  and  effective  systems  of  producing  and  harvesting  crops;  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  crops,  not  only  for  the  district  where 
the  fATTO.  is  situated  but  for  other  districts  having  similar  climate  and  soils ;  and  to  carr> 
out  scientific  agricultural  experiments  generally. 

(iii.)  Particulars  of  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Fanns.  The  following 
table  shews  the  number  of  students  at  the  Hawkesbury  College  and  at  the  four  experi- 
mental &rms  at  which  students  are  received  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive :— 

NFAV    SOUTH    WALES.— NUlVfBER    OF    STUDENTS    AT    GOVERNMENT 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE   AND  EXPERIMENTAL   FARMS. 


Name. 


1901. 


Hawkesburj'  Agricultural  College 
Wagga  Farm 
Bathurst  Farm 
WoUongbar  Farm  ... 
Berry  Dairy  Stud  Farm 


Total 


102 


116 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

116 

18 

15 

2 

5 

120 

29 

15 

3 

6 

163 

40 

23 

11 

3 

144 
41 
18 
14 
11 

201 

40 

25 

9 

7 

166 

172 

230 

228 

282 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  Hawkesbury  College  and  of  the  twelve 
experimental  farms  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1906 ; — 

NEW  SOUTH   WALES.— PARTICULARS  OF   GOVERNMENT   AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS  AT  THE  31ST  MARCH,  1906. 


Name  of  Fann. 

Total 
Area 

Total 
Area  Cul- 

Area under 

Cereals  and 

Hay. 

under 
t-trees 
Vines. 

Number 
of  Hands 
Employed. 

ue  of 

ucefor 

Year. 

of  Farm. 

tivated. 

Area 
Frul 
and 

h 

m 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

M 

Hawkesburv 

3,646 

1.166 

517 

41 

201 

32 

2,215 

5,000 

Wagga 

3,300 

818 

408 

95 

40 

19 

1,485 

4,828 

Bathurst 

695 

403 

243 

37 

25 

31 

1,130 

1,500 

Coolabah' 

2,200 

178 

66 

3 

2 

480 

50 

Moree* 

79 

40 

27 

6 

... 

3 

160 

70 

WoUongbar 

263 

248 

10 

2 

9 

18 

950 

820 

Berr>'* 

323 

60 

14 

7 

4 

330 

400 

Howlong' 

250 

84 

26 

56 

5 

500 

60 

Grafton 

2,064 

35 

38 

... 

.. . 

8 

64 

135 

Glen  InncH 

1,250 

141 

99 

16 

5 

160 

486 

Cowra               '     ... 

936 

85 

83 

1 

2 

350 

150 

Pera   ... 

67 

43 

10 

25 

... 

1 

100     i 

i8 

Lake  Macquarie*... 

... 

... 

1 

1 .  The  total  area  of  this  farm  is  15,000  acres,  but  12.800  acres  have  been  let  for  grazing  purposes. 

2.  Irrigation  farm.  3.  Dairy  Stud  farm.  4.  Viticultural  station. 

.'>.  Viticultural  station  ;   particulars  not  available. 
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At  the  Wagga  farm  a  specialty  is  made  of  growing  seed  wheats  and  fruits  for  dryings 
and  of  breeding  dairy  stock  and  swine.  The  Bathurst  farm  is  devoted  to  the  cross- 
breeding of  sheep,  fruit-growing,  cereal  culture,  and  general  mixed  firming.  At 
Goolabah  experiments  in  the  dry  districts  have  been  carried  on,  while  at  WoUongbar 
experiments  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  with  grasses  for  the  grazing  of  dairy  cattlo, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  assist  the  dairying  industry  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

(iii.)  Other  Fonns  of  Agi'icuUural  Instruction.  Agincultural  education  at  the 
Technical  College  at  Sydney  includes  the  following  studies : — The  character  and  prospects 
of  Australian  agriculture ;  climate  and  i*ainfall ;  selection  of  land,  clearing,  fencing, 
building  and  draining  ;  irrigation  and  water  storage ;  the  cultivation  of  crops ;  manures ; 
live  stock ;  dairying ;  sheep  and  wool ;  farm  and  dairy  chemistry ;  the  treatment  of 
fungus  and  insect  pests ;  orcharding  and  fruit  preserving ;  vine  growing  and  wine  making ; 
pigs,  poultry  and  bee-keeping;  and  horticulture  and  home-gardening.  Elementary 
agriculture  forms  the  first  year's  course,  anc(  advanced  agriculture  is  dealt  with  during 
the  second  year.  With  the  object  of  giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various 
subjects,  the  scientific  and  expert  staff  of  the  i^ricultural  laboratories  in  Sydney  as  well  as 
those  attached  to  the  college  and  farm  staffs  are  from  time  to  time  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  agrarian  community,  and  are  constantly  in  demand  by  agricultural  societies, 
farmers'  and  settlers'  associations,  and  other  similar  bodies.  The  publication  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  is  a  valuable  means  of  imparting  knowledge  on  agricultural  matters. 
Seeds  grown  at  the  experimental  farms  are  distributed  from  a  central  depdt  in  Sydney 
for  trial  purposes  among  the  farmers,  and  are  also  available  to  State  school  teachers  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  experimental  plots,  which  are  now  attached  to  many  of  the 
primary  schools  throughout  the  State.  The  only  condition  in  the  granting  of  such 
samples  is  that  the  recipients  shall  in  due  course  forward  a  report  of  their  experiments  to 
the  Agricultural  Department. 

3.  Victoria* — In  1884,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  Act.  x^assod  to  make  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms  in  Victoria,  provided  for 
the  permanent  reservation  from  sale  of  150,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  by  way  of  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms,  which,  together  with  other  lands 
reserved  as  sites  for  such  institutions  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  are  vested  in  three 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Council  of  Agricultural  Education,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  five  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State,  five  are  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  whilst  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
its  Treasurer.  Two  agricultural  colleges  and  five  experimental  &irms,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards have  now  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State  imder  this  ^ct.  There 
are  two  Agricultural  High  Schools  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  while 
elementary  experimental  agriculture  is  taught  at  many  of  the  State  primary  schools. 
Instruction  in  agriculture  is  also  given  at  the  technical  schools  at  Melbourne  and 
Baimsdale. 

(i.)  Agricultural  Colleges.  The  two  colleges  are  situated  respectively  (a)  at  Dookie, 
in  the  Goulboum  Valley  district,  and  (6)  at  Longeronong,  in  the  Wimmera  district. 

(a)  The  Dookie  Agricultural  College,  with  its  farm  of  4846  acres,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  eminently  suited  for  farming,  grazing,  viticulture, 
and  horticulture.  The  college  buildings  wore  erected  during  1886,  and  since 
then  nimierous  additions  have  been  made,  so  that  at  the  present  time  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  seventy  students,  and  provision  will  shortly  be 
made  to  accommodate  thirty  more.  The  farm  is  equipped  with  modem 
dairy  and  cowbyres,  piggeries,  poultry  plant,  cellars,  etc.,  also  large  stables 
and  stallion  boxes,  shearing  shed,  slaughterhouse,  mechanics'  and  carpenters' 
shops,  silos,  bam,  sheds,  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  steam  and  oil  engines,  and 
nimierous  modem  implements  of  agriculture.  Half  the  students'  time  is 
devoted  to  practical  work  on  the  farm,  and  half  to  scientific,  theoretical. 
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and  other  work.  On  the  form  the  student  is  taught  to  manage  live  stock, 
handle  implements  and  machinery,  work  the  separator,  drive  engines,  prune 
vines  and  trees,  break-in  horses,  shoe  horses,  mend  a  break,  and  erect 
buildings.  At  the  college  instruction  is  given  in  determining  the  fertility 
of  soils,  the  effects  of  manuring,  the  importance  of  drainage,  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  and  crops,  irrigation,  and  the  treatment  and  eradication  of 
diseases  in  plants  and  animals.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  cereals.  The  rearing  of  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  suitable  for  the  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  has  special 
attention  paid  to  it.  Mauurial  tests  arc  carried  out  each  year  and  the 
results  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  The  stock  comprise  over 
fifty  horses,  good  herds  and  tlocks  of  pedigreed  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry.     The  annual  charge  made  to  students  is  £^  per  head  inclusive. 

(6)  The  lAmgerenong  Agriailtural  College,  reopened  in  1906,  can  accommodate 
forty  students.  The  farm  contains  an  area  of  2886  acres,  and  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  in  farming  with  irriga- 
tion, water  being  supplied  by  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Western  Winunera 
Irrigation  Trust.  Including  fallow  land,  about  1000  acres  are  under 
cultivation  each  season ;  the  orchard  and  vineyard  cover  an  area  of  thirty 
acres.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  well-bred  horses  and  cattle,  there  is  a 
small  flock  of  pedigree  sheep.  Lamb-raising  is  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries. The  course  may  be  taken  by  either  resident  or  non-resident  students, 
the  former  doing  both  class  and  farm  work,  while  the  latter  attend  for  class 
work  only  on  alternate  days.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  includes  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural 
physics  and  mechanics,  botany,  entomology,  geology,  surveying,  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  and  English.  The  fees  for  resident  students  amount 
to  £18  5s.  per  annimi,  and  for  non-resident  students  to  M5  per  annum. 

(ii.)  AffricuUitral  High  Sciiools  and  Technical  Colleges.  During  the  year  1907  the 
Education  Department  opened  two  agricultural  high  schools ' — one  at  Warmambool  and 
the  other  at  Sale — each  having  accommodation  for  about  fifty  pupils.  Similar  institu- 
tions are  to  be  established  in  the  near  future  at  Wangaratta,  Ballarat,  and  Shepparton. 
the  sites  having  already  been  acquired,  the  direct  aims  being  to  give  to  boys  such  an 
education  as  will  direct  their  attention  specially  towards  the  land  as  a  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood ;  to  promote  agriculture  as  an  occupation  and  a  profession ;  to  provide  u 
central  institution  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  by  evening  lectures, 
conferences,  and  literature ;  to  superintend  the  Covemment  experimental  plots,  to  record 
and  interpret  their  results ;  and  to  provide  a  summer  school  in  agriculture  for  primary 
.school  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  agricultural  science,  climatology*, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  English,  mathematics,  and  form  practice.  At 
the  Working  Men's  College  at  Melbourne  lectures  are  given  on  agricultural  cheini8tr>'. 
wool-classing,  poultry-breeding,  etc.,  and  at  the  School  of  Klines  at  Baimsdale  a  oompleie 
course  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  is  given,  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  Agricultural  courses  are  also  hold  at  the  Ballarat  School  of  Mines  and  at  the 
(Jordon  College,  Oeelong. 

(iii.)  Experimental  Fat-nut.  Experimental  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  have 
been  established  at  Rutherglen,  Wyuna,  Whitfield,  Heytesbury,  and  Burnley,  demon- 
strating different  methods  of  cultivation,  manuring,  stock-breeding,  the  cultivation  of 
economic  plants,  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  cereals  by  selection  and  cross  fertilisH- 
tion,  and  the  testing  of  fodder  plants.  Six  demonstration  orchards  have  been  established 
to  shew  the  effect  of  proper  cultivation  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees  in  various  districts  and 
the  suitability  of  the  trees  for  the  district.  At  Burnley  Horticultural  Gardens  students 
are  trained  in  horticulture.      Areas  have  been  planted  at  Rutherglen  and  Wahgunyah 
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with  phylloxera-resistant  vines  for  distribution  to  vignerons  to  enable  them  to  reconstitute 
their  vineyards.     150,000  vines  were  distributed  last  season. 

(iv.)  Other  Forms  of  AgricuUural  InstrtictUni.  Since  the  establishment  pf  butter 
factories  throughout  Victoria  a  travelling  dairy  formerly  utilised  has  been  discontinued. 
Demonstrations  in  cheeae-making  are,  however,  still  given  by  an  expert,  while  other 
t^xperts  also  visit  the  factories  and  supply  information  and  instruction.  Practical  lessons 
nre  also  given  by  experts  in  fruit-preserving,  drying,  cand3ring,  also  in  flax  manufacture, 
cider-making,  poultry-dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  poultry  for  export.  In  addition  to 
these  lectures  a  system  of  short  course  classes  in  agriculture  has  been  established.  These 
classes  are  held  at  various  centres  and  lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
the  care  of  farm  stock,  sheep-breeding  and  management,  dairy-farming,  agricultural 
engineering,  and  orchard  and  garden  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1907  those  classes  had 
been  established  at  twenty-seven  centres,  and  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the 
lectures  was  1236.  In  about  130  of  the  State-schools  of  Victoria  elementary  agriculture 
is  taught.  In  connection  xrith  these  schools  there  are  experimental  plots  varying  in  area 
from  half  an  acre  to  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Experiments  are  conducted  to 
shew  the  benefits  of  cultivation,  drainage,  and  rotation  of  crops,  to  ascertain  fodder  and 
other  crops  suitable  for  the  locality,  and  to  test  manures.  In  some  of  the  schools  milk- 
t<^stiug  is  taught,  and  the  economic  native  woods,  common  woods,  and  insects  are  dealt 
with. 

4.  QlieenslaJid. — Organised  experimental  agriculture  in  Queensland  dates  from 
the  <!^tablishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock,  but  such  work  as  has 
been  done  in  connection  with  stock-breeding,  other  than  that  carried  on  by  private  indi- 
viduals, has  been  of  later  birth,  and  has  been  confined  to  dairy  stock  and  draught 
horses.  Agriculture  in  Queensland  in  the  early  nineties  was  upon  the  well-defined  lines 
of  the  other  States,  so  that  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  as  to  what  could  be  profitably 
adapted  to  Queensland,  with  its  varied  climate  and  rainfall,  covered  a  wide  field. 
Instructors  were  appointed  conversant  with  the  different  lines  of  agriculture,  of  which 
grain  cultivation,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  tobacco  cultivation,  and  tropical  agriculture, 
Huch  as  sugar,  rubber,  and  spices,  are  the  most  important.  This  has  been  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  of  farms  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  State, 
and  of  nurseries  in  the  tropical  parts.  With  wheaten  grain  a  systpm  of  experiments  has 
>)een  carried  out  through  years  with  the  distinctive  object  of  evolving  a  type  of  wheat 
iwiapted  for  Queensland,  and  as  far  as  possible  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  rust.  In  dairy- 
ing, a  commencement  was  made  by  despatching  to  the  different  farming  centres  properly 
(Hjuipped  travelling  dairies  with  the  latest  appliances.  The  export  of  Queensland  dairy 
produce  has  arisen  through  this  effort.  No  travelling  dairies  are,  however,  now  employed. 
A  fruit  farm  has  been  established,  at  which  fruits  suitable  for  or  likely  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  Queensland  climate  and  conditions  have  been  experimented  with  during  a 
series  of  years.  To  cope  with  the  insect  and  fungus  pests  to  which  such  fruits  are 
peculiarly  susceptible,  careful  inspection  is  made  of  fruits  in  the  markets  and  for  export, 
and  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  fresh  diseases  and  to  exter- 
minate those  which  are  already  within  the  State. 

(i.)  Oatton  Agricultural  College.  In  1897  the  Queensland  Govorument  established 
an  agricultural  college  at  Gatton,  about  fifty-eight  miles  west  of  Brisbane,  with  an 
associated  farm  of  1692  acres.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  sixty  residential  students. 
Instruction  is  afforded  in  various  branches  of  practical  farming  and  tbeoretical  agricul- 
ture, the  practical  feature  being  regarded  as  the  more  important.  Elementary  science 
and  physics,  dair}-ing,  gardening,  elementary  chemistry,  veterinary  science,  horticulture, 
stock-breeding,  elementary  bacteriology,  and  agricultural  chemistry  are  also  taught.  A 
dairy  herd  of  the  best  known  and  favoured  breeds  has  been  establi.shed  at  the  college, 
whence  the  young  stock  of  pure  breed  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  State.  A 
course  for  the  instruction  of  school-teachers  dtuing  the  summer  recess  has  l)een  estab- 
lished at  the  college  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is 
imparted  by  the  teachers,  not  only  to  the  school  children,  but  also  to  the  farmers  and 
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dairymen.      On  the  30th  June,  1907,  there  were  fifty-seven  students  on  the  books  of  the 
college. 

(ii.)  Experimental  Famis  and  Technical  Colleges. 

(a)  KxperimetUal  Fanns  are  carried  on  by  the  Government  at  Westbrook  (near 
Toowoomba),  Gindie,  Biggenden,  Hermitage  (near  Warwick),  Bungewor- 
gorai,  and  Stan  well.  At  the  Hermitage  farm  arrangements  were  made 
during  the  year  1906,  whereby  instruction  in  general  farm  work  is  given  to 
a  number  of  boys  who,  from  circumstances,  are  unable  to  receive  the 
advantages  of  the  college  course,  and  this  system  has  now  been  applied  to 
the  farm  at  Biggenden.  The  pupils  are  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  are  instructed  in  experimental  and  acclimatisation  work,  stock- 
breeding,  hybridising,  orchard  work,  etc.  These  youths  are  paid  nothing 
for  the  first  twelve  months,  £12  for  the  second,  and  £24  for  the  third.  A 
State  nursery  has  been  established  at  Kamerunga,  near  Cairns,  and  a  sugar 
experimental  station  at  Mackay,  but  the  State  tobacco  farm  at  Texas  was 
relinquished  during  1906. 

(6)  Technical  Colleges.  At  the  technical  colleges  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  instruction  is  given  in  certain  agricultural  subjects.  Thus,  at 
Brisbane,  Ipswich,  and  Maryborough  botany,  milk  and  cream  testing,  fruit 
preserving  and  pickling  are  considered,  and  at  Brisbane  wool-classing  also. 
At  Bundaberg,  Gympie,  Bockhampton,  South  Brisbane,  and  Toowoomba 
milk  and  cream  testing  are  taught^  whilst  instruction  is  given  in  dairy- 
farming  at  Warwick. 

(iii.)  OtJier  Forms  of  Agriculttiral  histruction.  Free  lectures  are  from  time  to  time 
given  at  dififerent  centres  by  the  Agricultural  Department's  technical  instructors  on  all 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  pastoral  subjects.  A  monthly  Agrtcultural  Journal  is 
issued,  in  addition  to  pamphlets  on  special  subjects.  Seeds  which  are  now  to  the 
country,  and  which  have  not  been  cultivated  there  before,  are  distributed  free.  In  the 
primary  schools  instruction  is  given  in  nature  study  and  in  economic  gardening,  prizes 
being  awarded  both  for  practical  and  theoretical  work. 
I 

5.  South  Australia. — To  this  State  belongs  the  honour  of  starting  the  first  experi- 
mental farm  in  the  Commonwealth.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1879  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  local  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agriculture, 
with  an  experimental  farm,  under  the  charge  of  a  professor  of  agriculture.  Active 
operations  in  this  connection  were  commenced  in  1882,  when  the  first  series  of  plots  of 
wheat  were  sown  at  Boseworthy.  Experimental  work,  chiefiy  directed  towards  improving 
the  wheat  yield,  has  been  developed  along  three  main  lines,  viz. :  (a)  The  improvement 
of  varieties  of  wheat,  (6)  the  improvement  of  methods  of  cultivation,  and  (c)  the  use  of 
manures.  The  central  agricultural  bureau,  established  at  Adelaide  under  the  ocmtrol  of 
an  Advisory  Board,  had  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  a  membership  of  nearly  1900  persons 
distributed  amongst  115  branches.  It  assists  farmers  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge ; 
by  helping  to  introduce  new  economic  plants ;  by  improving  the  breed  of  stock  ;  and  it 
acts  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Agricultural  Department  in  touch  with  the  producers. 
The  branches  of  the  bureau  hold  meetings  at  regular  intervals  in  their  several  districts, 
ideas  and  methods  as  regards  practical  subjects  are  interchanged,  and  discussions  are 
held  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  agriculturists.  The  Agricultural  Department 
issues  a  monthly  journal,  and  from  time  to  time  special  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
regarding  cultivation,  manuring,  diseases  of  stock,  etc. 

(i.)  The  Boseworthy  Agricultural  College.  The  Roseworthy  College,  situated  eexen 
miles  from  Gawler,  and  affording  accommodation  for  50  resident  pupils — ^who  must  be 
at  least  16  years  of  age  on  admission — has  two  main  objects,  viz.  :  (a)  To  train  young 
men  for  the  practice  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  viticulture,  and  (6)  to  oonduct 
(experiments  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  rural  industries  in  South  •Australia. 
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The  atlaohed  plot  is  1550  acres  in  extent.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  fees  heing  £80  per  annum.  The  currionlom  includes  both  scientific  and 
technical  subjects,  viz.,  chemistry,  physics,  anatomy,  physiology,  botany,  and  entomo- 
logy; agriculture,  viticulture,  oenology,  fruit  culture,  veterinary  science,  dairying,  book- 
keeping, surveying,  wool-classing,  and  general  rural  economy. 

(ii.)  Experimental  Farms.  During  the  year  1906-6  three  experimental  farms  were 
handed  over  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  namely,  the  homestead  block  at  Kybybolite 
of  1060  acres,  40  acres  of  reclaimed  swamp  at  Murray  Bridge,  and  80  acres  at  Parafield. 
On  these,  experiments  are  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  growing  of  different  varieties 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  both  for  grain  and  for  hay  crops,  and  also  with  reg&rd  to  the 
growing  of  root  and  fodder  crops.  Investigations  cover  the  manuring  of  crops,  different 
methods  of  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  irrigation,  the  hybridisation  and  selection  of 
oereals,  feeding  of  animals,  fruit-growing,  and  wine-making. 

(iii.)  Other  Forms  of  Agricultural  Instruction.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  experts  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  under  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Mines  at  Adelaide 
and  at  country  branches  of  that  institution,  while  practical  demonstrations  are  also  given 
by  the  horticultural  instructor.  No  instruction  is  given  by  travelling  dairies,  but  the 
dairy  instructor  visits  districts  as  arranged  and  gives  instruction  and  advice  on  aU  matters 
pertaining  to  dairying.  Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations -are  given  by  experts  all 
over  the  State,  principally  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  bureau  or  local  com- 
mittees. Though  no  systematic  scheme  for  agricultural  teaching  in  the  primary  sohoolK 
exists,  numbers  of  individual  teachers  have  taken  up  experimental  elementary  agriculture 
—practically  a  form  of  nature  study — ^with  satisfactory  results.  Seed  of  special  varieties 
of  wheat  is  from  time  to  time  distributed  gratis  to  applicants ;  also  seed  of  barley  and 
oats,  and  of  fodder  plants  of  a  special  character,  likely  to  suit  prevailing  conditions. 

6.  Western  Australia. — A  considerable  amount  of  developmental  work  has  been  done 
of  late  years  towards  the  promulgation  of  agricultural  knowledge  on  the  three  State  farms 
at  Chapman,  Narrogin,  and  Hamel. 

(i.)  TJie  Cfuipman  Farm  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  stretch  of  country  lying 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Geraldton  and  fifteen  miles  east  of  Northampton.  Until  five 
or  six  years  ago,  the  expanse  of  land  referred  to  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  grazing, 
and  it  was  mainly  to  prove  its  capabilities  and  thus  promote  settlement,  that  the  farm 
was  established.  The  whole  of  the  available  land  has  since  been  selected,  and  settlement 
has  outrun  the  extent  of  the  area  in  question.  Collaterally  the  object  of  the  farm  has 
been  extended;  it -has  become  the  medium  whereby  practical  instruction  in  farming  is 
provided  for  intending  settlers  in  quest  of  a  training  which  will  fit  them  for  their  work, 
and  on  the  30th  June,  1906,  seventeen  students,  by  whom  all  the  farm  work  was  done, 
were  resident  thereat.  The  farm  is  weU  watered  by  the  Chapman  River  and  by  wells 
served  by  windmills  ;  it  is  securely  fenced  and  subdivided.  Stud  stock  are  kept  and 
bred,  the  young  stock  being  sold  annually.  The  stock  consists  of  a  stud  of  Suffolk  Punch 
horses,  a  herd  of  Dexter  Kerries,  a  fiock  of  pure-bred  Shropshire  ewes  and  rams,  Angora 
goats,  and  various  kinds  of  poultry. 

(ii.)  Tfie  Narrogin  Farm.  The  initial  object  of  this  farm  was  to  practically  demon- 
strate the  larger  return  consequent  upon  improved  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  to  raise  stud- 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  to  raise  clean  seeds  for  sowing  their  land,  and  to  offer 
a  field  for  training  farmers'  sons  and  others  wishing  to  settle  on  the  land.  Students 
arc  admitted  at  an  annual  fee  of  £10,  they  are  taught  the  practical  farm  work,  such  as 
handling  live  stock,  and  the  use  of  various  farm  implements.  Lectures  are  given  at 
intervals  by  the  scientific  staff  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  Experimental 
work  is  a  merely  subsidiary  feature.  The  total  area  is  2826  acres.  On  the  30th  June, 
1906,  there  were  fifteen  students,  a  number  which  has  increased  since  that  date. 

(iii.)  The  Ha/tnel  State  Farm.  Hitherto  only  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  Hamel  State  farm,  consisting  chiefly  of  testing  new  varieties  ( 
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and  fodder  plants,  oeteals,  fruits,  and  tubers.     Students  are  not  taken  on  at  the  farm, 
the  work  having  been  oarried  out  chiefly  by  a  gang  of  good  conduct  prisoners. 

(iv.)  Other  forms  of  Agricultural  Instruction.  The  Government  dairy  expert  is  con- 
tinually travelling  and  lecturing  on  dairying,  and  lectures  are  also  given  by  the  field- 
officer,  the  horticultural  and  viticultural  experts,  and  others.  Demonstrations  are  also 
given  in  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  including  budding,  grafting,  and  pruning. 
A  regular  monthly  journal  and  bulletins  at  frequent  intervals  on  matters  of  importance 
are  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  is  now 
practically  confined  to  seeds  of  fodder  plants.  While  there  are  no  specific  regulations, 
recipients  are  asked,  with  a  view  to  collating  information  as  to  the  most  suitable  varieties 
in  difierent  localities,  to  report  results.  Experimental  plots  are  conducted  at  some  of  the 
State  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  A  special  feature  of  the  entomological 
work  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  collection,  breeding,  and  distri- 
bution of  parasites  on  insect  pests.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  with  excellent 
results,  several  pests  which  were  formerly  a  groat  source  of  trouble  and  expense  being 
now  practically  non-existent.  Experimental  farms  have  boon  established  at  Brunswick 
and  Nangeenan. 

•  7.  Tasmania. — In  Tasmania  there  is  a  Coimcil  of  Agriculture  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  whose  duties  are  to  collect  and  publish  information  of  every  kind  calculated  to 
prove  beneficial  to  colonists  engaged  in  agriculture,  such  as  suitableness  of  various 
districts  for  growth  or  production  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  information  respect- 
ing plaAts,  methods  of  cultivation,  of  breeding  and  feeding  animals,  and  how  to  best 
improve  the  same ;  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction  and  spread  of  diseases 
and  pests,  and  to  publish  bulletins,  abstracts,  and  reports  containing  all  such  information 
as  may  be  desirable.  Other  matters  embrace  the  employment  of  experts  in  any  branch 
of  agricultural  science,  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds  for  experiment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  boards  of  agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Lectures  are  given  by 
the  experts  from  time  to  time,  and  useful  information  and  knowledge  is  diffused  by 
means  of  the  monthly  gazette  published  by  the  Council,  and  also  by  means  of  special 
bulletins.  There  are  no  agricultural  colleges  nor  experimental  farms,  and  practically  no 
agricultural  teaching  is  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 

8.  Organisation  of  Agricultural  Departments  and  of  their  Work.— The  extended 
table  on  pages  844  to  847  gives  an  aperi^u  of  the  entire  organisation  of  agricultural  depart- 
ments and  of  the  effort  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  education  in  Australia. 


§  18.  Qovernment  Loans  to  Farmers. 

1.  Introduction. — ^AIl  the  Australian  States,  excepting  Tasmania,  have  established 
systems  under  which  financial  aid  is  rendered  to  agriculturists  by  the  Government.  The 
principle  upon  which  such  aid  is  founded  was  probably  first  practically  applied  in 
Germany,  viz.,  in  the  year  1770,  when  the  Landschaften  Bank  was  created.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cridit  Foncier  somewhat  later  in  France  was  a  creation  of  a  similar 
character.  This  latter  is  an  institution  designed  to  enable  house  and  land  owners  to 
raise  money  on  mortgage  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  with  facility  for  repayment  by  an 
annuity  including  redemption  of  the  capital.  It  dates  from  1852.  but  the  mortgage 
bank  known  as  the  Caisse  HypotlUcairc^  which,  after  a  struggling  existence,  was  finally 
liquidated  in  1846,  was  based  essentially  on  the  same  principle.  Over  the  operations  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  created  under  governmental  patronage  and  invested  with  such 
special  privileges  as  to  virtually  constitute  it  a  monopoly,  the  Government  exorcised  a 
direct  control,  viz.,  by  appointing  its  governor  and  its  two  deputy -governors.  The  Credit 
Foncier  could  lend  money  only  on  a  first  mortgage,  and  to  the  amount  of  one-hall  of 
the  estimated  value  of  houses  and  farms,  and  one-third  of  that  of  vineyards,  woods,  and 
other  plantations,  and  the  commission  charged  could  not  exceed  -Kipitcnths  per  cent. 
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The  system  developed  and  adopted  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  object  of  assisting 
fonnera  to  make  improvements  or  to  develop  or  ntilise  the  agricultural  or  pastoral 
resouroes  of  the  land,  is  analogous.  Though  not  yet  adopted  in  Tasmania  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  that  State  has  itd  introduction  in  contemplation,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to 
those  followed  in  Victoria. 

2.  Particulars  of  Transactions  In  Each  State,  1904-7. — The  subjoined  table  gives 
particulars  of  transactions  in  each  State  in  which  advances  to  farmers  are  made,  for  the 
years  1904  to  1907,  inclusive  : — 
STATE  GOVERNMENT  ADVANCES  DEPARTMENTS.     PARTICULARS  OF 
LOANS  TO  FARMERS,   1904-7.1 


State. 

ToTAii  Advanced. 

BaliAnck  Due. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

411,208, 
1.328347' 
94.968 
602366 
323,464 

1907. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia   ... 

West  Australia      .. 

£ 

602,828 

1,749,409 

21.020 

889,976 

215.000 

3.378,233 

£ 

563,506 

1,899.299 

39,878 

925,071 

297,600 

£ 

617.^3 

2.021,333 

96.484 

1.011.110 

394,164 

£ 

702,009 
2,111308 

129361 
1.109.362 

526,177 

5,377,907 

£ 
892,746 
1321 ,510" 
20,870 
602.641 
189,626 

£ 
406.405 
1360.616^ 
38,417 
582,214 
250.503 

£ 
420331 
1,226.806^ 
112,216 
613,730 
420334 

CommonweaUh    ... 

3.715,944 

4,172.704 

2.526,892 

2,628,064 

2,769362 

2,792,816 

Annual. 

Profits. 

AcCUMUIiATED    PROFITS. 

New  South  Wales" 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia    ... 

West  Australia     ... 

£ 

^901 

84 

3,050 

2,036 

£ 

V^SSO 

53 

3.116 

2,409 

12.908 

£ 

Viaso 

444 

3314 
3,754 

14,772 

"eijso 

3,988 

£ 

ii\Yn 

3,024 

£ 

i8;6e9 

5,433 

£ 

56,768 

246 

21,964 

9,187 

£ 

26.582 
13,567 

12,071 

1.  Compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  the  Gk>vernment  Savings  Banks  of  Victoria.  2.  Returns 
not  available.  3.  Balance  after  deduction  of  special  principal  payments  in  advances  (see  sub- 
section 7,  section  41,  of  the  SavingH  Banks  Act,  1896).    4.  Exclusive  of  New  South  Wales. 

8.  New  South  Wales. — ^New  South  Wales  adopted  the  principle  of  advances  to 
settlers  later  than  most  of  the  other  States.  It  was  not  untU  1899  that  the  Advances  to 
Settlers  Act  was  passed,  having  for  its  object  the  rendering  of  financial  assistance 
to  settlers  in  necessitous  circumstances.  Under  this  Act  loans  to  farmers  were  authorised 
but  the  amount  advanced  to  any  one  person  was  not  to  exceed  £200,  and  was  to  he 
repaid  in  ten  ^ears,  together  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  Board,  called 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Board,  was  appointed  to  deal  with  applications  for  advances 
and  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  granted.  In  the  year  1902  an  Amending  Act 
increased  the  advance  limit  to  £500,  and  extended  the  time  limit  to  thirty-one  years. 
The  Government  Savings  Bank  Act  of  190G  repealed  previous  Acts  on  the  subject, 
and  provided  that  all  property  held  by  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Board  should  be  vested  in 
the  three  CJommissioners  appointed  under  the  Act.  An  Advances  Department  of  the 
Savings  Bank  was  constituted  and  authority  given  to  issue  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£305,000,  viz. ,  the  amount  of  stock  issued  imder  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Acts  and  held 
by  the  Savings  Bank.  This  Bank  was  made  liable  to  the  Treasury  for  the  amount 
of  £12,050,  being  the  amount  i.s8ued  to  the  public  under  these  Acts. 

(i.)  Sectirity  on  which  and  Objects  for  which  Advances  are  made.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  authorised  to  issue  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,  bearing  interest 
*t  a  rate  not'  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  and  to  lend  moneys  upon  mortgage  (a)  of  a  fee 
simple  estate  in  %ny  land  in  the  State,  or  (6)  of  conditional  purchases,  homestead  grants 
or  selections,  settlement  leases  or  purchases,  and  conditional  purchase  leases.  Loans 
niay  bo  made  for  any  of  the  following  purposes  : — 

(For  continuation  see  page  34SJ 
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PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  AGRICULTURAL  AND  STOCK  DEPARTMENT 


Main  Fbatubrb  of  Organisation. 


New  South  Wales. 


Victoria. 


I.  Designation  of  Minister  by  whom  department  Minister  for  Atfriculture 
is  controlled  I 


Minister  of  Agricaltaxe 


II.  StsK,  on  30th  June,  19(n—Aifricultural  Brafwh—\ 
Administrative 
Professional  ,.. 
Clerical 
Temporan'    ... 
General 


g 

21 
12 
181 
22 


4 

13 

18 

73 

135 


Total 


245 


827 


Stock  and  Brands  Branch— 
Administrative 
Professional ... 
Clerical 
Temporary    . . . 
(General 

Total 


J 
1 

13 
25 
56 


6 

35 

5 


96 


48 


lU.  Expenditure,  1006-7 


£60.131 


£103,594 


IV.  PacUltles  f or  Agrlcaltaral  Education— Places  ati 

which  are  established  (i.)  Amiicultural  Colleges-  Hawkesbury 


Dookie  and  LongerenoxkC 


(ii.)  Technical  Schools  at  which  Agnculturej  Sydney  Technical  College        Working  Men 'sCoUe»je.Melb 
Is  taught  .  I  HurlHtone  Continuation  Col.    Baimsdale  School  of  Mine^. 

!  Ballarat   School    of    Mine!:. 
.  Gordon  College.  Qeelonn 


(iii.):Experimental  Farms.  Orchards,  and      Farms:  Hawkesbury,  Bat- 
Vineyards  I  hurst,  Wagga.Coolabah.Graf- , 

ton,  Cowra,  Glen  Inne«,  Wol- ' 
longbar,     Moree    Irrigation  { 
Farm,    Berry    Dairy     Stud 
Farm,  Pera  Bore  Farm,  How- ! 
long  and    Lake    Macquarie 
Viticultural  Stations 


Experimental  Farms: 
Dookie,  Longerenoag,  Whiv 
fleld.Hey  tesbury  .Bn  tlierglec 
Viticultural  Farm.  Wyuna 
Irrigation  Farm,  Ilum1e> 
Horticultural  Gardens 


Nature  and  Extent  of—  Elementary  Principles  of        Agriculture  is  taiigjit    in 

(i.)  Agricultural  Teaching  given  in  Primary  Agriculture  taught  in  most    about  130  State  schools,    hlx 

Schools  of  the  schools.  Experimental  |  perimen ts  conducted  toshew 

plots  in  many  bcIiooIb.    Tra- :  benefits  of  cultivation,  drain 

veiling  instructor  in  agricnl-    age,  etc.,  of  crops,  teet  man 

',  ture   visits   schools,    gi\ang  '  ures,  etc.,  and  milk  testinit 

lessons  and  lectures  Agricultural  hi^  schools  »i 

I  Sale  and  Baimsdale 


(ii.)  Agricultural  Teaching  given  in  Tech- 
nical Schools 


(iii.)  Work  undertaken  in  Agricultural  Col- 
leges 


Comprises      agricultural       L/ectures  given  at  Workine 
principles,  climate  and  rain-    Men's  Collegeon  a^coltazal 
fall,  selection  of  land,  clear- '  chemistry,     wool  -  cla^iin;;. 
ing,  buUding,  etc.,  draining.  |  poultry  breeding,  etc. 
irrigation,  crops,   manures, 
dalrjing,   sheep,    wool    and 
wool-classing,  orchards,  pigs, 
poultry,  etc. 


(iv.)  Work    iiiidortakcn    on    Experimental 
Fannn.  Orchai-cls  and  Vineyards 


Same  as  above  and  chemis-       Com  plete  course  in  praeti  - 
try,  botany,  entomology,  vet- 1  cal  and  theoretical  agricnl' 
erinary  science,  bacteriology,    ture,    extending    over     tvn 
meteorology,  surveying,  car- 1  years 
pentry,  blacksmithing,  bees 
and  poultry,  etc. 


Producing  and  hai'\-esting       Exi>eriments  in   methovl'* 

crops,  production   and   Im-    of    cultivation,     manuriaiL 

provenient  of  suitable  seeds,    stock  -  breeding,    improviiv 

etc.  cereals     by    selection     and 

ciH^ss  fertilisation,  testing  oi 

1  fodder  plants.    Irrigatioo  at 

Longerenong;    hortjcnliarv 

at  Burnley;  vines  at  Bntbc^ 

glen  and  Wahgunyah 


(v)  Instruction  given  by  Ti-avolling  Dairies.i  Nil 
etc.  ' 


None  now  employed.     D^ 

'  monstrations  in  cheeee-mak 

ing  given  by  experts:    Aim* 

practical  instruction  in  frai« 

preserving,  drying,  candyinff. 

Diaitized  b/^*''^*°^*^^"'^'<iiti««"™»^' 
^  ing.  j)oultry  dreasi%i:.  etc 


OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


iMn 


QOBBNBUkND. 

South  Austbaua. 

WE8TKRN   AUHTRALIA. 

Tasmania. 

Secretejry  for  Amricaltare 

•  Minister  of  AKricuUure 

Minister  for  Agricultnro 

Biinister 
tnre 

of  Agricul- 

•12 
147 

97 

1 

1 
14 
7 

1 
15 

40 

2 
6 
H 

t266 

M 

tl2 

.58 

i 

2 
11 

M 

13 

£59.446 

1                        £19.830 

£49.159 

£4.96a 

3«ltoo 

1  RoBewortby 

Nil 

Nil 

Brisbane,  Bnudaberg.  Ips-  '  Adelaide  School  of  Mines        |  Nil  Nil 

rich.  Gympie.  Mary boroxigh.  ' 
tockfaampk>n.  S.  Brisbane.  ! 
Toowoomba.  Warwick  t 

State  Farias :  Toowoomba.  i     Farms:    Parafield.    Kyby- 1     Narrogln. Chapman. Bruns- 1  Nil 
Warwick,    Emerald.    Mary- 1  l>olite   and   Murray  Bridge.  {  wick.  Nan«eenan  and  Hamel 
oroogh,  Roma.  Bockbamp-    Orchards:  Adelaide  and  Roso- 
OD.  State  Nursery :  Cairns.  >  worthy.      Vineyard :     Rose- 
lugar  Station :   Mackay  1  worthy.  Experimental  plots : 

I  Hammond.  Eudunda.   Lox- ! 
,  ton. Mt.Barker.Forest  Range. 
Mt.  Oambier.  Saddle  worth,  i 
and  thirty-eight  other  centres  I 


Nature  study  and   school  ,     No  systematic  a^cultural }     Kx])erimental  plots  at  some  '  Nil 
udeoa;    pnjsee    giyen    for  I  teaching  in  primary'  schools.    State  schools  under  direction 
ractioal     and     theoretical  >  Experimental      elementary    of  teachers 
t)rk.  Gardening  pursued  is    agriculture  taken  up  by  indi- ; 
9onomic(not  flower  garden-    vidual  teachers— results  sat-  J 
ig)  I  isfactory.  Work  optional  but  j 

not  widespread.  ' 


Botany,  milk  and  cream 
isting,  sheep  and  wool 
'aining,  fruit  preserving 
Qd  pickling,  dairying 


Lectures  and  agricultural    >;i] 
praotioal  work ;   viticulture, 
fruit  culture,   botany;    lee- 1 
tures    in   conjunction    with 
School  of  Mines;    ditto  by' 
horticultural  instructor  ' 


Practical  farming  and  the- 
letical  agriculture  (pi*efer- 
loe  given  k>former).botany. 
ementuT  science  and  phy- 
cs,  dairying,  gardening,  ele- 
entary  chemistry,  veter- 
ary  science,  horticulture. 
ock-hreedin^.  bacteriology. 
Ticultnral  c-bemistry 


Training   young    men  for    Nil 
practice  of  agriculture,  horti- 1 
culture,  and  viticulture;  con-  > 
ducting     experiments,    and , 
dairying  i 


Nil 


Bxperfmen  tal  and  acclima- 
lation  work,  stock-breeding, 
rbridising.  object  lessons  in 
iltiTatioii.  orchard  work. 
e.  Pnpils  taken  at  some  of 
fi&rms 


Growing  of  various  cereals  |      At  Narrogin  farm  student.s    Nil 


me  oow  employed 


and  root  crops;  experimental 
work  in  manuring,  cultiva- 
tion, and  rotation  of  crops; 
irrigation,  etc..  of  cereskls; 
feeding  of  animals;  selection 
of  fruits;  general  attention 
to  orchards,  vineyards,  and  | 
wine-making 


are  admitted  at  annual  fee 
of  £10.  and  are  taught  practi- 
cal farm  work.  Lectures  are 
given  at  intervals  by  scien- 
tific staflf  attached  to  depart- 
ment 


Nil.  Dairy  instructor  visits  I  Nil 
as  arranged  and  gives  advice,  j 
etc.,  at  some  of  the  principal 
farms  I 


,  Nil 
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PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  AGRICULTURAL  AND  STOCK  DEPARTMENTS 


Main  Featnres  of  Organination. 


Now  South  Wales. 


Yietori*. 


(vi.)  Lectares  given  by  Experts 


Dairy,  fruit,  viticultural 
and  other  inspectors  visit 
societies,  etc.,  and  give  suit- 
able lectures 


(vii.)  Other  Forms  of  Agricultural  Instruction 


"Agricultural  Qazette"  and 
pamphlets 


Lectures  given  oo  piio- 
ciplee  of  aitricnltiize,  cue 
of  farm  animals,  Bh8e^ 
breeding  and  mansgnment. 
dairy  fanning,  poolbr 
breeding.  a^ricultiu&I  es- 
gineering,  orchard  and  ^• 
den  work. 

Demonstrations  In  hor» 
breeding,  dairy  cattle,  pif- 
breeding,  lamb  raising,  tsd 
wool-claming 


V.  Oenenil  Work  of  Department— 

(i.)  Extent  to  which  Distribution  of  Plants 
and  Seeds  is  carried  out  by  Depart- 
ment and  Qeneral  Regulations  gov< 
eming  such  Distribution 


Seeds  are  distributed  for 
experimental  purposes,  on 
condition  that  reports  will 
be  furnished  to  department 


Seeds  of  cereals,  potetoo. 
etc.,  are  imported  and  diitii 
buted  in  suitable  distridi 


(ii.)  Number  of  Inspectors  Employed— 

(a)  Fruit  and  Orchard  Inspectors 

(b)  Stock  Inspectors 
(o)  Rabbit  Inspectors 
(d)  Other  Inspectors 


i7 
57 
27 
51 


47 
47 
43 

4 


(lii.)Acts  under  which  the  Prevention  of 
Diseases  in  Stock  and  Plants  and  the 
Eradication  of  Noxious  Animals.  In- 
sects, and  Weeds  are  carried  out 


Pastures  Protection  Act  1902 
.,    Amended  1006 
Stock  Act  of  1901 
Stock  (Tick)  Act  of  1901 


The  Vegetation  Diseases  Aeii 
The  Stock  Diaeaaee  Acts 
The  Vermin  DestmctionAd 
The  Exported  Products  Act 
The  Milk  and  Dairjr  Baper 
vision  Act 


(iv.)  Special  Features  of  Entomological  or 
other  work  of  the  Department 


(v.)  Special  steps  taken  by  Department  for 

Distribution  of  Information 

(a)   Amongst    the    Agriculturists  of 

the  State 


"Agricultural  Gazette"  and 
pamphlets 


"Journal  of  DepArtmentcf 
Agriculture."  and  fiie^Yesr 
Book,"  also  publicatloas  as 
special  subjects 


(b)  With  a  view  to  improving  the  mar- 
ket for  the  State's  products 


Commercial  Agent  for  the 
the  East  has  been  appointed, 
also  one  for  South  Africa; 
Agent-Oeneral  in  London 


Agent-General  is  soppQii 
with  samples  of  prodcca 
etc.,  which  are  exhibited  « 
his  office  in  London.  T 
agents  are  in  the  Baat  advir 
tising  products  and  manoftfr 
turee  of  State.  Cool  ston* 
provided  by  GoverameD(  fee 
assist  export  tarado 


:  Not  under  Department  of  .\griculture. 
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South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Free  leoinres  given  by  de- 
partmental experts  on  all 
tfriooltonl.   pMiona.   and 
lortienlttiralBubjeotB.  Local 

i6Qd  to  advertiainft 

Lectures  and  practical  de- 
monstrations given  all  over 
State  under  auspices  of  local 
agricultural  societies ;  always 
well  attended 

Lectures  given  by  dairy  ex- 
pert, field  officer,  horticul- 
ture and  viticulture  .expert 
and  others;  demonstrations 
also  given  in  cultivation  of 
vines  and  fruit  trees,  includ- 
budding,  grafting,  pruning, 
etc. 

Lectures  given  by 
expertsin  butter-mak- 
ing, modem  silo,  land- 
surveying.etc.  poultry 
dressing,  pruning, 
spraying  and  the  gen- 
real  principles  of  fruit 
growing  &  agriculture 

Issoe  of  monthly  "Agricul- 
onJ  Joomal'*and  pamphlets 
n  given  sabjecte 

Issue  of  "Agricultural  Jour- 
nal" monthly,    and    special 
bulletins  from  time  to  time 

Nil 

Small  charge  made  to  cover 
fxpenses,  except  in  case  of 
eeds  new  to   the  country, 
leeda  for  state  school  gar- 
ieoB.  and  plants  for  shade 

ions 

Special  varieties  of  wheat 
distributed  gratis  in  various 
parts  of  State;  also  barley 
and  oats  seed,  and   fodder 
plants  of  special  character, 
likely  to  suit  prevailing  con- 
ditions 

Distribution  of  plants  and 
seeds,  practically  confined  to 
seeds  and   roots  of   fodder 
plants.  Recipients  are  asked 
to  report  results  with  a  view 
to  collating  information  as  to 
most  suitable  varieties   for 
various  districts 

If  a  new  plant  be  dis- 
covered, it  is  distri- 
buted gratis 

96 
56 
04 
23 

74 
66 

t 
t 

15 

f55 

I  «m    Police 
j*^  Officers 

Mteases  in  Plants  Act 
ianrapial  Act 
Kseases  in  Stock  Acts 
and  Acts,  1S87  to  1905  (re 

prickly  pear) 
ttbbit  Act  1885 
tabbit  Act  Amend.  Act  1889 
ttbbit  Boards  Act  1806 
tabbit  Boards  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  1903  and  1005 
General  work  of  destruction 
f  noxious  weeds  is  left  to 
>eal  authorities 

Vine.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Act 

of  1886 
Stock  Diseases  Act  of  1888 
Amendment  Act  of  1903 
Brands  Act  of  1879  and  1882 
Brands  Act  Amendment  Act 

of  1800  and  100ft 

Stock  Act 
Insect  Pests  Act 
Ck>ntagiousDisease  in  BeesAct 
Brands  Act 
Noxious  Weeds  Act 
Fertiliser  and  Feeding  Stuffs 

Act 
Rabbit  Act 

CodUn  Moth  Act 
Vegetat'n  Diseases  Act 
Rabbit  Deetruct'n  Act 
CaUfomianThistleAct 

Features  are  varied  owing 
>  great  range  of   climatic 
snditions.     No  special  foa- 
ms to  be  mentioned 

Work  confined  to  economic 
phases   of   entomology  and 
vegetable  pathology;  aims  at 
identifying   and  instructing 
horticulturalists  how  to  de- 
tect   different    insects    and 
fungi,    and    to    apply   best 
remedies     for     prevention ; 
tests  conducted  with  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides,  and 
uses  demonstrated 

Collection,  breeding,   and 
distribution  of  parasites  on 
insect  pests.    Work  carried 
out  with  excellent  results; 
several  pests  formerly  a  great 
source  of  trouble  and  expense 
now  practically  non-existent 

Lectures  on  the  pre- 
vention of  insect  pests, 
etc. 

1.)  Distribniion  of  Journal 

and  pamphlets 
tULectoros 
U.)  Object  leesons  at  farms 

and  agricultural  college 

Agricultural   bureau  with 
lao  branches  esUbUshed ;  the 
latter  meet  at  intervals  and 
matters  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, discussed 
(i.) '  Journal  of  Department 
of  Agriculture"  published 
monthly 
(ii.)  Special    bulletins    and 
pamphlets  on  agricultural 
and   other  matters  pub- 
lished at   intervals;    de- 
partmental library  open 
to  those  interested. 

"Agricultural  Journal"  is- 
sued monthly.    Special  bull- 
etins written  by  experts 

"Agricultural  Oas- 
ette,"  published  every 
month;  bulletins  writ- 
ten by  experts 

.)  Close  inspection  of  ex- 
ports   ■ 

J  CoUectioD  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  from 
markets  where  busincHS 
is  likely  to  be  profitable 

S.A.  exhibits  are  forwarded 
to  various  shows  in    Great 
Britain ;   daily  quotations  of 
wheat  in  London,  published 
in  S.A.  press.   Produce  of  all 
kinds    shipped    to     London 
and  elsewhere;     trial  ship- 
ments of  poultry  and  eggs  to 
London  have  been  successful 

Supervision    of   shipment 
of    produce    to    ensure    its 
being  placed  on  home  mar- 
kets in   best  possible  state 

Shipments  of  fruit 
to  other  countries 

odnding  10  rabbiters  and  IB  boundary  riders  for  up-keep  of  State  rabbit-proof  fences.  IT  5  Departmentckl,  60  other. 
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Continued  from  page  343. 
(a)  To  pay  ofi  existing  encumbrances  or  to  purchase  the  land ;  (6)  to  pay  off  money 
owing  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  the  land  ;  (c)  to  make  improvements  or  to  develop  the 
agricultural  or  horticultural  resources  of  the  and  ;  (d)  to  build  homes  on  the  land. 

(ii.)  Amount  and  Repayment  of  Loans.  No  loan  to  any  one  person  may  amount  to 
less  than  £50  or  more  than  £2000,  and  applications  for  loans  not  exceeding  £500  have 
priority  over  those  of  a  larger  amount.  Advances  may  be  made  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  of  the  borrower  in  the  land,  buildings  and  improvements,  except 
where  the  land  is  held  as  a  conditional  lease,  homestead  grant,  settlement  lease,  home- 
stead selection,  settlement  purchase,  or  conditional  purchase  as  to  which  the  first  five 
years'  certificate  has  not  issued,  in  which  cases  the  amount  advanced  may  not  exoeed 
one-half  of  the  holder's  interest  in  the  improvements.  Loans  are  made  only  in  respect 
of  first  mortgages,  and  except  in  the  case  of  loans  on  the  security  of  freeholds  or  certi- 
ficated oonditional  purchases,  are  repayable  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments  within  such 
period,  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  as  the  Commissioners  think  fit.  Loans  granted 
on  the  security  of  freeholds  and  certificated  conditional  purchases  are  repayable  either  in 
the  same  manner  as  loans  on  other  securities  just  mentioned,  or  at  the  expiration  of  a 
fixed  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  during  which  period  interest  only  is  payable. 

(iii.)  Advances  on  Purchases  of  Farms.  To  facilitate  close  settlement  on  private 
estates  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  make  advances  in 
order  to  assist  persons  in  purchasing  land.  Li  the  case  of  such  advances  the  title  to  the 
land  must  be  either  freehold  or  a  certificated  conditional  purchase,  and  the  amount 
advanced  may  not  exceed  80  per  cent,  of  the  Commissioners'  valuation. 

(iv.)  Particulars  of  Advances  to  Farmers,  1904-6.  The  following  table  shews 
particulars  of  the  advances  made  up  to  the  dOth  June  in  each  year  from  1904  to  1907, 
inclusive : — 

PARTICULARS  OF  GOVERNMENT  ADVANCES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  TO 

FARMERS,  1904-7. 


Particulars. 

No. 

1904. 

1005. 

1906. 

IWI.* 

Total  applications  received. . . 

9,572 

10,431 

11,188 

. 

Total  amount  applied  for  ... 

£ 

1,420,001 

1,581,581 

1,718,431 

Total   applications  refus^  or  with- 

drawn... 

No. 

4,415 

4,611 

4,927 

t 

Total  applications  approved 

No. 

5,194 

5,646 

6,178 

6,432 

Total  amount  advanced      ... 

£ 

502,828 

563,596 

647,624 

683.809 

Average  amount  advanced  per  loan  ... 

£ 

97 

100 

105 

106 

Bepapnents    {^IfZtf...            ;;. 

£ 

110,083 

157,191 

236,415 

281,568 

£ 

31,620 

48,043 

68,646 

94,798 

*  To  Slst  December.  1906.       t  Figures  not  available. 
4.  Victoria. — The  Advances  Department  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  of  Victoria 
was  established  by  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1896,  amended  in  1901  and  again  in  1903. 
The  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  are  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds, 
the  total  amount  of  which  is  limited  to  £3,000,000. 

(i.)  Security  on  which  Advances  Granted.  In  order  to  assist  &i>rmers,  graziers, 
market  gardeners,  or  other  persons  employed  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  or 
pastoral  pursuits,  the  Savings  Bank  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  make  advances, 
either  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  lands  held  by  such  person 
either  (a)  in  fee  simple,  or  (6)  under  a  Crown  lease  in  which  the  rent  received  is  taken  by 
the  Crown  in  part  payment  of  the  lands  demised.  A  loan  may  be  either  in  cash  or  in 
mortgage  bonds  at  par  face  value  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners. 

(ii.)  Amount  of  Advances.  The  limits  of  the  advances  are  £50  and  £2000,  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  applications  for  advances  under  £500  having  also  similar  p4ority.    In  the 
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caee  of  land  held  in  fee  simple  or  under  lease,  the  amount  of  the  loan  may  not  ordinarily 
exoeed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  land  which  has  acquired 
a  special  value  by  reason  of  being  cultivated  as  vineyards,  hop-grounds,  orchards,  fruit- 
growing plantations,  and  other  similar  purposes,  advances  may  be  made  on  the  following 
terms : — {a)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  at  any  time  advanced  upon  any  such  land 
may  not  be  more  than  £100,000  in  the  whole,  (b)  The  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
value  referred  to  above  may  be  increased  by  one-quarter  of  any  special  increase  in  value, 
but  such  increase  is  in  no  case  to  be  considered  as  greater  than  £30  an  acre,  (c)  No 
advance  may  be  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  years. 

(iii.)  Purposes  for  which  Advances  Granted.  Advances  are  made  for  the  following 
purposes  only : — (a)  To  pay  off  existing  liabilities ;  (6)  to  pay  off  money  owing  to 
the  Grown  in  respect  of  the  land  ;  (c)  to  make  improvements  or  to  improve  and  develop 
the  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  resources  of  the  land.  Advances 
are  made  on  a  first  mortgage  only. 

(iv.)  Repayment  of  Advances.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans,  originally 
fixed  at  4}  per  cent,  per  annum,  may,  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1903,  be  altered  by  the 
Commissioners  with  the  approval  of  the  Gk>vemor-in-Gouncil,  up  to  but  not  beyond 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  All  advances,  together  with  interest,  must  be  repaid  by  sixty- 
three  half-yearly  instalments,  or  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  borrower  and  the  (Commissioners. 

(v.)  Particulars  of  Advances  to  Farmers,  1904-7.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  as  to  the  loans  raised  and  repaid  by  the  Advances  Department,  the  number 
and  amoimt  of  applications  received  and  granted,  and  the  amounts  advanced  and  repaid 
for  each  financial  year  from  1904-5  to  1906-7,  inclusive  : — 

LOANS  TO  FARMERS.— TRANSACTIONS  OF  ADVANCES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BANK,  VICTORIA,  DURING  EACH  FINANCIAL 
YEAR,  1904-7. 


Total  to 

Particulars. 

1904^. 

1906^. 

1906-7. 

the 

80th  Jane. 

1907. 

Loans  raised 

£ 

200.000 

100,000 

100,000 

2,183,600 

„      repaid 

£ 

80,825 

79,675 

104,675 

594.250 

„      outstanding... 

£ 

... 

... 

... 

1,589,350 

Applications  received 

No. 

689 

788 

550 

10,305 

»»                »♦ 

Amount,  £ 

323,852 

319,650 

217,572 

4,891,187 

Applications  granted 

No. 

421 

431 

325 

6,455 

N»                      f» 

Amount,  £ 

175,075 

169,620 

•116,500 

^2,824,500 

Amounts  advanced... 

£ 

140,890 

131,034 

89,975 

2,111,308 

Amounts  repaid 

£ 

109,226 

152,626 

189,547 

860,257 

Amounts  outstanding 

£ 

... 

... 

... 

1,251,051 

1.  Of  this  amount  £2,111,306  has  been  actually  paid  over  to  borrowers,  a  further  sum  of  £35J36 
being  in  course  of  settlement;  the  balance  represents  applications  withdrawn  or  lapsed,  or 
amoonts  offered  but  not  accepted. 

The  number  of  loans  at  the  30th  June,  1907,  was  3066,  and  the  average  balance  of 
each  loan  was  £409  7s.  6d.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applications  and  amount  of 
advances  during  the  year  1906-7  is  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
been  favoured  with  good  seasons  during  several  years  past,  but  partly  also  to  the 
gradual  fall  in  the  rates  charged  for  loans  by  other  lenders.  The  number  of  repayments 
by  farmers  which  became  due  during  the  year  1906-7  was  6883,  representing  amounts 
of  £59,828  for  interest  and  £28,479  for  principal.  These  instalments  have  been  well 
met,  and  on  30th  June,  1907,  there  were  only  nine  farmers  in  arrear,  the  amount 
of  principal  in  arrear  amounting  to  £46,  and  of  interest  to  £65. 

5.  Qlieeosland. — The  Queensland  Government  was  authorised,  under  the  Agricultu- 
ral Bank  Act  of  1901,  to  establish  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occupation. 
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GultiTation,  and  improvement  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State,  and  a  body  of  three 
trustees  was  appointed  to  administer  the  Act.  The  Government  was  empowered  to  raise 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £250,000  by  the  issue  of  debentures,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  of  not 
more  than  4  per  cent.     The  original  Act  was  amended  in  1904  and  again  in  1905. 

(i.)  Security  on  which  and  Purposes  for  which  Advances  are  made.  Advances  may 
be  made  to  owners  of  agricultural  lands  or  to  occupiers  of  Grown  lands  held  either  as 
agricultural  farms  or  homesteads,  grazing  farms  or  homesteads,  unconditional  selections, 
or  miners'  homestead  leases,  and  may  be  for  any  of  the  following  purposes : — (a)  The 
payment  of  existing  liabilities;  (b)  agricultural,  dairying,  horticultural,  or  viticultural 
pursuits  on  the  holding ;  (c)  making  improvements  or  adding  to  improvements  already 
made;  ((2)  the  purchase  of  stock,  machinery,  or  implements.  Advances  are  only  made 
on  the  security  of  first  mortgages. 

•  (ii.)  Amount  and  Repayment  of  Loans.  No  advance  may  exceed  twelve  shillings  in 
the  pound  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the  holding,  including  the  value  of  improvements 
made  and  proposed,  and  in  the  case  of  advances  for  paying  existing  liabilities  or  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  machinery,  or  implements,  the  amount  may  not  exceed  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  of  such  value,  nor  may  the  advance  at  any  time  exceed  £800.  Applications 
for  amounts  not  larger  than  £200  have  priority  over  those  for  a  larger  amount.  During 
the  first  five  years  following  the  date  of  the  loan  the  borrower  must  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  After  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  loan,  together 
with  the  interest,  must  be  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments  within  twenty  years,  the 
amount  of  such  half-yearly  instalment  being  £4  Os.  3d.  for  each  £100  advanced.  In  the 
case  of  advances  for  the  purposes  of  paying  off  existing  liabilities  or  of  buying  stock, 
machinery,  or  implements,  the  loan  must  be  repaid  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments  of 
the  amount  of  £3  lis.  for  every  £100  advanced  within  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
its  granting. 

(iii.)  Transactions  of  Agricultural  Bank,  1904-7.  The  subjoined  table  shews  par- 
ticulars of  the  transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  for  each  year  from  1904  to  1907, 
inclusive : — 

PARTICULARS    OF  TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL    BANK. 
QUEENSLAND,  DURING  EACH  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  1904-7. 


Particulars. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Loans  raised 

£ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

„     repaid 

£ 

♦ 

m 

♦ 

* 

„      outstanding     . 

£ 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Applications  received . 

No. 

157 

699 

834 

503 

»»                »i         ^ 

A.mount,  £ 

21,069 

108,667 

120,256 

69.472 

Applications  granted  . 

No. 

116 

296 

558 

313 

»>                »»         ■^ 

\mount,  £ 

12,196 

35,238 

69,178 

36,357 

Amoimts  advanced 

£ 

14,628 

18,358 

59,106 

30,877 

repaid 

£ 

650 

311 

3,229 

12,908 

„        outstanding 

£ 

20.370 

38,417 

94,268 

112,216 

*  Infonnation  not  available. 

6.  South  Australia.— Under  the  State  Advances  Act  of  1895.  amended  in  1896  and 
1901,  a  State  Bank  has  been  established  in  South  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
advances  (i.)  to  farmers  and  other  producers,  and  (ii.)  in  aid  of  industries  on  the  security 
of  lands  held  in  fee  simple  or  under  Crown  leases,  and  (iii.)  to  local  authorities  upon  the 
security  of  their  rates.  The  bank,  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  five  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  has  funds  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds,  carrying 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  total 
amount  due  to  the  bank  for  State  advances,  and  in  any  case  not  greater  than 
£3,000,000. 
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(i.)  Amount  and  Repayment  of  Loans.  No  advance  to  fannero  or  to  other  pro- 
dnoers,  or  in  aid  of  any  industry,  may  exceed  three-fifths  of  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
fee  simple  of  the  land  and  permanent  improvements  thereon,  and  if  the  land  has 
acquired  a  special  additional  value  by  reason  of  cultivation  as  a  vineyard  or  orchard,  plus 
one-third  of  such  special  additional  value.  If  the  advance  be  on  the  security  of  a  Grown 
lease,  the  amount  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  one-half  the  selling  value  of  the  lease, 
including  the  interest  of  the  holder  in  any  improvements  on  the  land.  The  amount  lent 
to  any  one  person  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  £5000.  Advances  are  repayable  by  half- 
yearly  instalments,  the  rate  of  interest  up  to  the  limit  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  being  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower. 

(ii.)  Transactions  of  the  State  Bank^  1904-7.  The  following  table  shews  particulars 
of  the  transactions  of  the  State  Bank  for  each  year  from  1904  to  1907  inclusive : — 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.— PARTICULARS  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 
BANK  FOR  EACH  YEAR  ENDED  31ST  MARCH,  1904-7. 


Particulars. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

T^^nff  raised 

...      £ 

68,285 

23,675 

46,015 

67.166 

„      repaid 

...      £ 

32,195 

36,560 

38,465 

60,615 

„      outstanding 

...      £ 

346,030 

333,145 

340,695 

347,345 

Applications  received 

...  No. 

362 

225 

271 

260 

If                 i» 

Amount,  £ 

107,169 

63,340 

94,794 

111,609 

Applications  granted 

...  No. 

230 

126 

180 

146 

»»                »»                • 

Amount,  £ 

61,630 

24,865 

66,181 

67,420 

Amounts  advanced 

...      £ 

65,507 

24,529 

61,826 

68,060 

repaid    ... 

£ 

31,940 

37,200 

39,631 

61,265 

„           outstanding 

...      £ 

349,532 

336,861 

349,166 

365,961 

7.  Western  Australia.— By  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  the  Governor  of 
Western  Australia  was  empowered  to  establish  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  colony.  This 
Act  was  amended  from  time  to  time  imtil  a  consolidating  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1906 
repealing  all  previous  enactments  on  the  subject.  Under  this  last  Act  the  bank  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  whom  is  vested  the 
the  whole  of  the  bank  property.  The  necessary  funds  are  provided  for  by  the  issue  of 
mortgage  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  per  annimi. 

(i.)  Purposes  for  which  Advances  may  be  made.  The  bank  is  authorised  to  make 
advances  for  (a)  ringbarking,  clearing,  fencing,  draining,  or  water  conservation  ;  (6)  for 
discharging  any  existing  mortgage ;  or  (c)  for  the  purchase  of  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

(ii.)  Amount  of  Loans,  Advances  may  be  made  to  an  amoimt  not  exceeding  £300 
op  to  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  proposed  to  be  made.  Further  advances  may  be 
made  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £200  up  to  half  the  value  of  additional  improvements 
proposed  to  be  made.  No  advance,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  existing 
mortgages  may  be  made  to  an  amount  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  improve- 
ments  already  made,  and  the  total  advances  to  any  one  person  may  not  at  any  time 
exceed  £600.  Not  more  than  £100  may  be  advanced  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  stock.  Advances  are  made  only  on  a  first  mortgage,  but  a  second  mortgage 
may  be  taken  as  collateral  security. 

(iii.)  Repayment  of  Loans.  During  the  five  years  following  the  date  of  the  loan  the 
borrower  pa3rs  interest  only,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  After  the  expiration 
of  that  period  the  amoimt  advanced,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  must  be  repaid  within 
twenty-five  years  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments.  In  the  case  of  advances  for  the 
purpose  of  bujring  stock  the  bank  fixes  the  time  and  manner  of  repayment. 

(iv.)  Particulars  of  Transactions  of  Agricultural  Bank,  1904-6,  Under  the  previous 
Acts,  now  repealed,  loans  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  value  of  proposed  improve- 
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ments  were  paid  over  by  the  bank  in  progress  payments  as  the  improvements  were  com- 
pleted.    The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  transactions  under  these  Acts  for  each 
year  from  1904  to  1906,  inclusive.     Particulars  of  transactions  under  the  Act  of  1906  are 
not  yet  available. 
PARTICULARS   OF    TRANSACTIONS    UNDER    THE    AGRICULTURAL    BAJIK 

ACTS,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1894  TO    1905,   FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM 

1904  TO  1906.  INCLUSIVE. 
AMOUNTS  ADVANCED  FOR  WHICH  IMPROVEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  EFFECTED — 


Year 
ended 
the 
30th 
Jtme. 


1904 
1905 
1906 


Amounts ! 
advanced.  I 


^        i 
215,000 

297,600 

394,164  I 


Clearing. 


'  Cultivat- 
ing. 


£        I 
243,870 
310,602 
398,876  I 


£ 
60,454 
67,342 
86,837 


Ring- 
barking. 


£ 
10,787 
12,454 
17,044 


I  Fencing 


£ 
17,265 
21,243 
30,805 


I  Drain- 
'    ing 


Wells 
and 
Reser- 
voirs. 


I 


£ 
1 ,675  I 
2,012  I 
2,596  ! 


£ 

9,861 

12,355 

15,482 


Build- 
ings. 


£ 
38,168 
44,203 
57.005 


Total. 


377,060 
470,211 
608.145 


LOANS  APPROVED  FOR  WHICH  IMPROVEMENTS  WERE  IN  PROGRESS— 


£              £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1904 

95,650 

78,018 

23,314 

2,488 

6,079 

897 

7,857 

,  11,234 

129,887 

1906 

91,806 

75,268 

22,025 

8,984 

8,363 

741 

6,771 

11,996 

129,148 

1906 

117,511 

110,126 

33,297 

7,469 

15,008 

695 

7,969 

14,313 

188,877 

The  foUowing  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  loans  raised  and  repaid,  the 
number  and  amount  of  applications  received  and  granted*  and  the  amount^  lent  and 
repaid  for  each  year  from  1904  to  1907,  inclusive  : — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— PARTICULARS  OF   TRANSACTIONS    OP 
AGRICULTURAL  BANK  FOR  EACH  FINANCIAL  YEAR,    1905-7. 


1907. 


Partionlars. 

1905. 

41 

1906. 

Loans  raised 

£ 

4i 

„      repaid      

£ 

• 

41 

„      outstanding 

£ 

* 

m 

Applications  received 

...     No. 

971 

1,270 

i»      ■      »»                 *** 

Amount,  £ 

140,275 

171,760 

Applications  granted 

...     No. 

795 

1,078 

»»            i> 

•Amount,  £ 

102,875 

127,725 

Amoimts  advanced 

£ 

88,479 

95,782 

„        repaid 

£ 

22,586 

23,917 

„        outstanding 

£ 

251,600 

323,465 

1,970 
278.625 

1,604 

211,675 

131,271 

84,301 

420,535 


*  Information  not  available. 


§  19.  Ensilage. 

1,  Value  to  Stockowncrs. — The  use  of  ensilage  as  a  substitute  for  green  fodder 
during  periods  of  drought  or  spells  of  dry  weather,  or  for  winter  use,  is  less  extensive  in 
Australia  than  the  circumstances  would  appear  to  warrant.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers  to  make  silos  on  their  holdings,  as  they  find 
that  didry  cattle  oat  ensilage  greedily,  and  that  by  its  means  the  output  of  milk,  both  in 
regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  kept  up  long  after  the  supply  of  ordinary  green 
food  is  exhausted.  Sheepbreeders  are  also  recognising  the  fact  that  during  protracted 
periods  of  dry  weather  the  silo  enables  them  to  keep  their  stock  in  good  condition,  and 
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lambing  can  take  place  satis^torily.  Ensilage  thun  obviates  the  expense  of  travelling 
or  trucking  sheep  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  beyond  the  drought  area,  or  the  equally 
oostly  and  even  ruinous  alternative  of  providing  chaff  for  food  at  high  prices  and  costly 
freight.  By  the  judicious  economising  of  the  siuplus  growth  of  green  food  with  the  use 
of  the  silo  farmers  and  squatters  can  carry  more  stock  on  their  holdings  than  they  other- 
wise would  be  justified  in  doing.  Not  only  is  the  great  waste  of  superabundant  food 
thus  avoided,  but  it  becomes  possible  to  change  into  a  succulent  and  nutritious  food 
much  growth  that  in  any  other  state  would  not  be  eaten  by  their  stock.  Thus  such 
vegetation  as  marsh  mallows,  thistles,  weeds  of  all  sorts,  and  even  the  swamp  reed, 
Arundo  phragmiteSy  which  grows  in  great  quantities  in  lagoons,  billabongs,  and  swamps, 
are  all  eaten  with  avidity  when  offered  to  stock  in  the  form  of  ensilage.  The  pit  and 
stack  silos  are  rapidly  being  superseded  by  those  built  of  red  gum  and  hardwood  or  con- 
crete. This  is  found  to  a  great  extent  to  obviate  the  loss  sustained  by  mould,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  risk  of  fire.  These  silos  vary  in  capacity  from  forty  to  130 
tons. 

2.  Government  Assistance  In  the  Production  of  Ensilage.— The  Qovemment  of 
Victoria,  recognising  the  fact  that  defective  methods  of  making  ensilage  have  often  been 
adopted,  leading  to  partial  or  total  failure,  is  making  special  efforts  to  educate  the 
Winning  community  in  this  respect,  so  that  this  community  may  avoid  mistakes  and 
better  appreciate  the  conditions  essential  for  the  production  of  good  ensilage.  These 
vary  with  the  climatic  conditions  and  with  locality.  The  Government  is  also  under- 
taking the  erection  of  silos  on  very  liberal  terms,  repayment  extending  over  three  years. 
Experts  supervise  the  erection  of  the  silos  and  give  practical  lessons  as  to  packing 
them,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  Victoria  none  of  the  other  States  have  taken  steps  to 
assist  the  farmers  financially,  though  some  of  them  are  making  inquiries  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  doing  so  where  required. 

3.  Quantity  Made. — Particulars  concerning  the  number  of  silos  and  the  quantity  of 
ensilage  made  in  the  several  States  of  the  CommonweiUth  in  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7 
are  furnished  in  the  table  given  hereunder : — 


COMMONWEALTH  ENSILAGE-MAKING. 

1901-2 

TO 

1906-7 

1901-8. 

1902-3. 

1903^.       1      .1904^.      1       1906^. 

1906-7. 

Statf. 

1 

cc 

«f  v 

1 

s.  i     '  s    '     is 

Ms. 

8  1   M 

1 

ll 

m 

w      1       ^   m     \       j   w 

w 

W* 

iNo 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons.  '  No.    Tons. 

No.     Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

New  Bouth  Wales  . 

I  147 

7,563 

79 

3.212 1    •    ,    21.398 

•        12.6C9 

•    !     9.321 

• 

• 

Victoria f   ... 

.    125 

5.066 

111 

4,703    290      10.931 

300  ,    12.779 

160  ;     7.240  '  210 

10.661 

Qaeensland 

•          1.736 

1.199  i    •          3.2C1 

Bouth  Australia     . 

.     87 

•2,933 

98 

1.582    107  1      2.217 

120  1      2,765 

12.5 

3.286      •    ;      • 

Western  Australia. 

.     51 

613 

17 

280  1    60  1        559 

34 

1.127 

24 

562      23  1        525 

Tasmania  ... 

• 

• 

• 

•        1    •    1      • 
1 

• 

« 

* 

• 

*          • 

Commonwealth 

.! 

:i6.174 

19.777  1    ... 

:35.100i    ...   1131.015 

121.698 

*  Figures  not  available.  Bnsilaiie  is  made  in  small  quantities  in  Tasmania,  though  no  returns 
have  been  published. 

^  In  the  case  of  Victoria  the  number  of  holdings  is  given,  which  will  appro.ximately  represent 
the  number  of  silos. 

t  Exclusive  of  Queensland  and  Tasmania. 

}  Exclusive  of  Tasmania. . 

It  will  be  noted  that  since  the  last  drought  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ensilage  than  heretofore,  and  though  th6  quantity  made  in  1905-6  shews  a  falling-off 
this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  quantity  on  hand  is  less,  as  owing  to  the 
favourable  season  pasturage  has  been  very  abundant,  and  consequently  the  ensilage  on 
hand  has  not  been  availed  of  to  as  great  an  extent  as  would  be  the  case  under  less 
propitious  circumstances. 
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§  20.   Fertilisers. 

1.  General. — In  the  early  days  of  settlement  and  cultivation  in  the  Commonwealth 
scientific  cultivation  was  in  a  much  less  developed  state  than  to-day.  The  early  fanners 
were  neither  under  the  necessity,  nor  were  they  as  a  rule  aware  of  the  need,  of  supplying 
the  constituents  to  the  soil  demanded  by  each  class  of  crop.  The  widely-divergent  char- 
acter of  the  soils  in  the  Commonwealth,  their  degeneration  by  repeated  cropping,  the 
limitations  of  climatic  conditions,  the  difficulties  of  following  any  desired  order  of 
rotation  of  crops,  aU  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  attention  to  artificial  manuring.  The 
introduction  of  the  modern  seed-drill,  acting  also  as  a  fertiliser  distributor,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  much  land  formerly  regarded  as  useless  for 
cultivation  has  now  been  made  available.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  feature 
will  be  even  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  future. 

2.  Fertilisers  Acts. — 'In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  users  of  artificial  manures 
an  Act  has  been  passed  in  each  of  the  States,  Tasmania  excepted,  regulating  the  sale 
and  preventing  the  adulteration  of  fertilisers.     The  following  is  a  list  of  such  Acts : — 

New  South  Wales    ...     The  Fertilisers  Act  of  1904. 

Victoria      ...  ...    The  Artificial  Manures  Acts  of  1904  and  1905. 

Queenshmd...  ...     The  fertilisers  Act  of  1905. 

South  Australia        ...     The  Fertilisers  Act  of  1900;  amended  1903. 
Western  Australia  ...    The    Fertilisers  and    Feeding    Stufis    Act    of    1904; 
amended  1906. 

As  regards  their  main  features  these  several  Acts  are  practically  identical.  The 
words  "fertiliser**  or  "manure"  mean  any  substance  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  or  potash,  manu^tured,  produced,  or  prepared  in  any  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilising  the  soil  or  supplying  nutriment  to  plants,  but  do  not  include  farm-yard  or 
stable  manure  or  similar  articles  in  their  natural  or  unmanufactured  state,  The  Acts 
provide  that  every  vendor  of  fertilisers  shall,  within  a  stated  period,  forward  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  corresponding  officer,  samples  of  the  fertilisers  on  sale  by 
him,  together  with  the  distinctive  name  or  brands  by  which  they  are  known,  and  the 
price  at  which  he  intends  to  sell  during  the  year.  On  every  bag,  package,  or  bundle  of 
fertiliser  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  he  must  attach  a  printed  label  shewing  thereon : — 

(i.)  The  number  of  net  pounds  of  fertiliser  in  such  bag  or  parcel ; 
(ii.)  The  figure  or  trade  mark  attached  to  the  fertiliser  and  intended  to  identify  it ; 
(iii.)  The  proportion  per  centum  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  contained 

therein. 
In  addition  to  the  above  the  vendor  must  furnish  every  purchaser  with  an  invoice 
certificate,  signed  by  himself  or  his  agent,  stating  his  full  name  and  place  of  business 
and  the  quality  of  the  fertiliser  sold. 

Any  officer  or  analyst  appointed  under  the  Acts  may  enter  any  manufactory, 
warehouse,  store,  vessel,  wharf,  railway  station,  conveyance,  or  other  place  where 
fertiliser  is  manufactured,  stored,  exposed  for  sale,  or  in  course  of  delivery  or  transit,  and 
demand  and  take  samples  of  such  fertiliser.  Every  sample  so  taken  must  be  divided  by 
such  officer  into  three  parts,  and  each  marked,  sealed  and  fastened  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  in  charge,  and  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

(i.)  One  part  to  be  taken  by  person  in  charge, 
(ii.)  One  part  to  be  used  for  analysis, 
(iii.)  One  part  to  be  retained  by  the  officer  for  future  comparison. 

Every  buyer  of  fertiliser  is  entitled  to  submit  a  sample  of  such  to  the  analyst 
appointed  under  the  Act,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  the  analysis  of  such.  If  the  analysis 
prove  it  to  be  under  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  the  vendor  must  pay  the  cost  of  analysis. 

3.  imports. — ^The  local  production  of  artificial  manures  falls  short  of  the  existing 
demand,  and  large  quantities  are  consequently  imported. 
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The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  artificial  manures  appears  in  the  following  table : — 
IMPORTS  OF  FERTILISERS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Fertiliser. 

1901. 

igos. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Bonednst 

Cwt. 

94,680 

94,387 

\ 

64,241 

80,626 

M 

£ 

22,060 

18,741 

16,849 

20,094 

Ouano 

Cwt. 

262,866 

449,236 

634,673 

818,680 

»»              •*• 

& 

86,161 

64,801 

68,088 

103,963 

Superphosphates 

Cwt. 

\ 

U,688,803 

I  1,710,028 
r    287,024 

1,240,403 

1,163,249 

»»            »» 

£ 

r    246,746 

192,178 

170.614 

Rocksuperphos. 

Cwt. 

1  896,904 

796,091 

306,692 

647,079 

»i            »» 

£ 

r  168,196 

(131,966 

38,327 

70,782 

Other 
«t                  ... 

Cwt. 

83,736 
10,126 

84,979 
24,669 

Total 

cwt.  1,253,460  1,338,714 

1,688,893 

1,710,028 

2,179,646 

2,684,612 

£j     216,396     216,497 

1                  1 

246,746 

287,024 

324,668 

390,002 

The  increase  of  imports  alone  of  fertilisers  has  been  over  100  per  cent,  daring  the  six 
years  of  Federation.  The  chief  item,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value,  is  super- 
phosphates, a  fertiliser  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cereals  in  Australian  soils.  The 
greater  quantity  of  this  manure  is  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whence  comes 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  imported  during  1906.  Belgium,  Qermany  and  the 
Netherlands  also  contribute,  and  of  recent  years  Japan  has  also  joined  in  the  market. 
Guano  is  imported  chiefly  from  Ocean  Island,  one  of  the  South  Sea  group,  and  in  lesser 
quantities  from  Maiden  Island  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Ocean  Island  is  also 
i^e  principal  contributor  of  rock  phosphates,  next  in  order  being  Christmas  Island  and 
the  Straits  Settlements.  India  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  bonedust  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth;  only  a  very  small  amount  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

4.  Prodnction. — Statistics  relating  to  the  fertiliser  manufactories  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  in  1906  only  nimibered  fourteen  (exclusive  of  bone-miUs),  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  output  is,  as  yet,  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  imported. 

The  great  increase  in  the  wheat  production  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  years 
1901  to  1906,  viz.,  from  thirty-eight  million  to  sixty-six  million  bushels,  though  due 
mainly  to  favourable  seasons,  is  Uso  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  contributed  to  by 
better  agriculture  and  the  increasing  use  of  superphosphates  and  other  artificial  manures. 
It  has  been  urged  that  superphosphates  tend  to  deprive  the  soil  of  its  moisture,  but  long 
continued  experiments  have  disposed  of  such  a  view,  and  have  shewn  on  the  contrary 
that  through  the  decay  of  the  larger  roots  which  result  from  its  use,  there  is  a 
resulting  increase  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

5.  Statistics  of  Use  of  Fertilisers. — The  only  statistics  available  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  manures  in  the  Commonwealth  are  those  of  Victoria  and  Western  Australia. 
Particulars  concerning  the  former  State  are  given  hereunder : — 

FERTILISERS  USED  IN   VICTORIA,    1901  TO   1906. 


Area  Manured. 

Manure  Used. 

Total  Area  of 
Crops. 

Farmers 

Using 
Manure. 

• 

Season. 

Percentage  to 

Natural 

Aggregate. 

Total  Area 

(Stable-yard, 
etc.). 

Artificial. 

of  Crop. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1901-2    ... 

2,966,681 

11,439 

656,777 

18.77 

153,611 

23,635 

1902-3    ... 

3,246,668 

18,537 

1,099,686 

33.87 

206,676 

36,630 

1903-4    ... 

3,889,069 

19,921 

1,206,443 

36.67 

207,817 

41,639 

1904-5    ... 

3,321,785 

20,167 

1,621,946 

46.82 

190,903 

45,940 

1906-6    ... 

3,219,962 

21,586 

1,791,537 

66.64 

210,607 

64,674 

1906-7    ... 

3,303,686 

23,072 

1,986,148 

60.09 

206,906 

60,871 
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The  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  area  on  which  manure  is  used  to  tbo 
total  area  under  crop  is  apparent  in  the  above  table,  and  ample  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  use  of  fertilisers  is  afforded  by  the  fact  of  that  percentage  having  increased  from 
19  per  cent,  in  1901  to  60  per  cent,  in  1906.  (Corresponding  particulars  relative  to 
Western  Australia  for  the  past  three  seasons  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and 
furnish  interesting  evidence  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  manures  in  that  State: — 

FERTILISERS  USED  IN   WESTERN   AUSTRALIA,    1904  TO  1906. 


Total  Area  of 
Crops. 

Area  Manured. 

Manure  Used. 

Season. 

Aggregate. 

Percentage  to 
Total  Area 
of  Crops. 

Natural 

(Stable-yard, 

etc.). 

Artificial. 

1904-6 

1905-6 

1906-7 

Acres. 
327,391 
364,704 
460,625 

Acres. 
205,923 
257,469 
340,401 

63.90 
70.60 
73.87 

Loads. 
72,523 
83,033 
81,653 

Toni« 
10,7^7 
12,675 
If  i5s7 

§  21.  Graphical  Representation. 


1.  Areas  of  Principal  Crops. — A  graphical  representation  of  the  a^eas  in  the  Com- 
monwealth devoted  to  each  of  the  leading  crops  from  1860  to  the  present  time  is  furnished 
on  page  357. 

(i.)  Wheat.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  Commonwealth's  principal  crop,  the  graph 
indicates  that  the  forty-six  seasons  under  review  divide  themselves  naturally  into  five 
distinct  periods,  three  of  moderate  and  fluctuating  increases  and  two  of  extremely  rapid 
increases.  Thus,  between  the  seasons  1860-1  and  1875-6,  a  moderate  rate  of  increase  was 
in  evidence,  the  area  increasing  from  640,000  to  1,420,000  acres.  During  the  hve  sao- 
oeeding  seasons  a  very  rapid  increase  took  place,  the  total  in  1880-1  amounting  to  over 
8,000,000  acres.  For  fifteen  years  thereafter  the  increase  in  area  was  not  large,  and  in 
two  seasons,  viz.,  1885-6  and  1890-1,  marked  decreases  were  experienced.  The  total 
increase  for  the  fifteen  years  was  about  700,000  acres,  the  total  for  1895-6  being  rather 
more  than  8,750,000  acres.  The  succeeding  five  years'  witnessed  a  rapid  increase  in  area 
to  a  total  of  more  than  5,600,000  acres,  followed  by  a  further  period  of  marked  fluctua- 
tions; this  latter  period,  however,  contained  the  season  of  maximum  wheat-cropping, 
viz.,  1904-5,  when  an  area  of  6,270,000  acres  was  so  devoted. 

(ii.)  Hay.  Hay-growing,  which,  next  to  the  growing  of  wheat  for  grain,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth,  wiU  be  seen  from  the  graph  to 
have  fluctuated  very  considerably  from  year  to  year  during  the  period  imder  review,  these 
fluctuations  being  due  in  the  main  to  seasonal  variations  and  to  variations  in  the  relative 
prices  of  grain  and  hay  crops.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  features  of  ^he  graphs  are  a 
moderate  increase  from  1860-1  to  1875-6,  a  fairly  rapid  increase  from  1875-6  to  1882-3, 
moderate  increase  thence  to  1896-7,  succeeded  by  marked  fluctuations  from  this  point 
onwards  with,  on  the  whole^  a  moderate  rate  of  increase.  The  maximum  area  under  hay 
was  reached  in  the  season  1903-4,  when  a  total  of  1,850,000  acres  was  attained. 

(iii.)  Oats.  The  graph  relating  to  oats  exhibits  extremely  marked  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  in  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop,  the  general  tendency,  however,  being 
towards  increase.  This  feature  was  specially  marked  from  1892-3  to  1896-7,  while  the 
succeeding  years  were  characterised  by  very  extensive  fluctuations.  The  maximum  area 
under  oats  was  reached  in  the  season  1903-4^  with  a  total  of  more  than  620,000  acres. 

(iv.)  Maite.  The  graph  relating  to  maize  indicates  that  the  area  devoted  thereto 
in  Australia,  although  somewhat  fluctuating,  increased  with  fair  rapidity  until  the  season 
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GRAPHS   SHEWINO    THE    AKKA    I'NDER  THE    PRINCIPAL    CROPS    IN    THE    COMMON- 
WEALTH  FROM  1S60-1  to  190«-7. 


Explanation  ok  (ritAi'H.-.  -The  Im-^c  <»f  cai-h  small  sqiitirereinescMto  an  inUuval  of  one  year, 
while  the  vertical  hei^iht  represents  a  miinber  of  acres,  varying  witli  the  nature  of  the  eroi>  in 
•Mscordance  with  the  scale  k'iven  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  dia^jraui.  The  height  of  each 
S^ph  above  the  base  line  denotes.  f<n-  the  crop  to  which  it  relates,  the  total  area  urown  in  the 
^'oniinon wealth  during  the  successive  seasons. 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  THR  PKO  DUCT  ION    UK    THE    I'KlNrlPAL   t  BOi*S  IS  THK  illMWON- 


EXFI^ANATiOK  uF  GfLAPUtt.— Ijj  thin  diiMP^HJii  ti  (»eiiiuriHo  im^-  line  iti  iirovided  fur  wimjU  trf  tbe 
t-Topft  d^alt  ^Itb'  Iti  ijiiub  irttitrAnce  tlm  ba.»e  ij'f  a  tiiunll  Rrjuare  ri'^tirL'sciit»  ah  iiiL^rvnl  at  one  yuar. 
the  vertical  3i4iKhL  of  jtticli  KqiifLru  rcpreeenliuK  in  tbe  lmlho  of  Uil-  wheat  Rrapb,  H),ail,000  bn^huls  ; 
fMta.  2.0U0.ULW  1>iishels :  ijarlev.  JOO.IM)  buaiicls :  tnajjse,  ^.OUO.HIK)  biiMbulM ;  and  bay.  5.^»fJ,OI)tJ  kJn«.  Tho 
Jioigbi Of  enuli  gi'ai^h  atiovd  it?  bn^scllne  denote!*  tbe  a^Kmimif^  ^ivld  iu  the  roTuuionwctaUb  of  ibat 
|iEirtJi;iUar  €ro|t  diirmr^  tbtf  nueiii^siti J ve  mAntanH. 
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1696-7,  since  when  it  has  varied  above  and  below  the  point  then  reached,  on  the  whole 
remaining  practically  stationary.  The  area  for  the  season  1906-7  was,  in  fact,  somewhat 
less  than  that  for  1896-7.  The  maximum  area  imder  maiee,  viz.,  372,000  acres,  was 
attained  in  the  season  1903-4. 

(v.)  Sugar-Cane.  In  €he  case  of  sugar-cane  the  graph  shews  a  fairly  rapid  rate  of 
increase  to  1874-5,  followed  by  a  period  of  five  years  during  which  the  area  increased  but 
slowly.  From  1879-80,  however,  the  sugar-cane  area  rose  rapidly  until  in  1884-5  a  total 
of  more  than  75,000  acres  was  reached.  Then  followed  a  period  of  diminished  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  1892-8  that  so  high  a  total  was  again  attained.  After  this  the 
area  rose  rapidly  to  136,000  acres  in  1898-9,  but  during  the  next  five  years  a  decline  took 
place,  the  area  for  1903-4  being  182,000  acres.  A  marked  decline  was  in  evidence  in 
1902-8,  and  a  corresponding  recovery  in  1903-4.  The  season  of  maximum  area,  viz., 
156,000  acres,  was  1905-6. 

(vi.)  Barley.  The  Commonwealth  barley  crop,  although  not  an  extensive  one,  is 
yet  one  which  has  exhibited  from  time  to  time  very  marked  fluctuations  in  area.  The 
graph  representing  this  crop  is  consequently  a  very  irregular  line.  The  total  has,  on  the 
whole,  increased  but  slightly  since  1880,  rapid  increases  in  certain  years  being  succeeded 
by  equally  rapid  decreases  in  subsequent  years.  The  maximum  area  under  barley,  viz., 
133,000  acres,  was  attained  in  the  season  1894-5. 

(vii.)  Vines.  The  graph  relating  to  area  under  vines,  from  1872-3  onwards,  indicates 
that  there  were  two  periods  of  very  slow  increase,  one  from  1872-8  to  1881-2,  the  other 
from  1893-4  onwards.  Between  these,  viz.,  from  1881-2  to  1893-4,  a  moderate  rate  of 
increase  of  area  was  experienced,  the  total  for  the  Commonwealth  advancing  during  that 
time  from  14,600  acres  to  57,400.  The  season  of  maximum  area  under  vineyards  was 
1904-5,  with  a  total  of  about  65,700  acres. 

2.  Production. — The  diagram  on  page  358  furnishes  a  graphical  representation  of  the 
aggregate  yields  from  1860-1  to  1906-7  of  five  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(i.)  Wheat.  This  graph  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  while  on  the  whole  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth  is  increasing  with  fair  rapidity,  the  fluctuations 
in  the  total  quantity  produced  are  more  marked  in  recent  than  in  earUer  years.  Thus 
since  the  year  1890  there  have  been  three  seasons  of  extremely  low  output,  viz.,  in  1891-2, 
1895-6,  and  1902-3,  with  aggregate  yields  respectively  of  25,700,000  bushels,  18,300,000 
bushels,  and  12,400,000  buphels.  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  three  seasons  in 
which  the  total  production  was  exceptionally  high.  These  will  be  seen  from  the  graph 
to  have  been  the  seasons  1893-4,  1900-1,  and  1903-4,  the  total  yields  for  which  were 
37,100,000  bushels,  48,400,000  bushels,  and  74,100,000  bushels  respectively.  Each  of 
these  yields  represented  at  the  date  of  its  attainment  the  maximum  Australian  wheat 
crop,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  highest  yet  reached. 

(ii.)  Oats.  From  1860-1  to  1880-1  the  oat  crop  of  the  Commonwealth,  although 
exhibiting  from  year  to  year  fluctuations  more  or  less  marked,  gave  no  indication  of  a 
tendency  to  increase  with  the  advance  in  population.  This  is  well  shewn  in  the  diagram, 
by  the  persistence  with  which  the  oats  graph  for  this  period  adheres  to  the  line  denoting 
4,000,000  bushels,  the  yield  for  1880-1  being  actually  lower  than  that  for  1860-1.  From 
this  latter  season  to  1894-5  the  variation  was  on  a  somewhat  higher  level,  and  is  shewn  in 
the  diagram  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  representing  6,000,000  bushels.  From 
this  point  onwards  a  tendency  to  more  rapid  increase  in  production  is  in  evidence, 
obscured  somewhat  by  extensive  fluctuations  corresponding  to  those  referred  to 
above  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Thus  in  1895-6  and  1902-3  the  total  yields  were  only 
4,400,000  and  7,300,000  bushels  respectively,  while  in  1900-1  and  1903-4  aggregates 
respectively  of  12,000,000  and  17,500,000  bushels  were  reached,  this  latter  being  the 
TnaTimiim  oat  crop  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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(iii.)  Barley.  The  Australian  barley  crop  will  from  the  graph  be  seen  to  have  flucMi- 
ated  very  considerably  throughout,  these  yariations  being  due  rather  to  fluctuations  m 
the  area  sown  than  to  adverse  aeaaons.  From  1879-80  to  1902-8  the  curve  rises  above 
and  falls  below  the  line  representing  1,500,000  bushels.  For  more  recent  years  the  gnph 
bears  evidence  of  an  increasing,  though  still  fluctuating,  output.^  The  maximum  barley 
crop  of  the  Commonwealth  was  that  of  3,660,000  bushels  in  1908-4. 

(iv.)  Maige.  The  maize  graph  indicates  a  rapid  increase  in  output  from  1860-1  to 
1869-70,  followed  by  a  moderate  increase  from  the  latter  season  to  1886-V,  and  a  further 
rapid  increase  to  1891-2.  From  the  last  mentioned  season  onwards  the  production  has 
fluctuated  considerably,  but  little  increase  has,  on  the  whole,  been  experienced,  the  total 
for  1891-2  being  9,8C)0,000  bushels  as  compared  with  10,200,000  bushels  for  1906-7,  the 
maximxmi  Australian  maise  crop.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  crops,  the  maiae  yield  for 
1908-4  was  much  higher  than  those  for  the  years  inmiediately  preceding  and  succeeding. 

(v.)  Hay,  The  graph  relating  to  the  Gonmionwealth  output  of  hay  indicates  a  &irly 
continuous  increase  in  production  from  the  season  1860-1,  when  the  total  stood  at  340,000 
tons,  to  that  of  1887-8  when  it  reached  1,330,000  tons.  In  subsequent  years  marked 
fluctuations  have  been  in  evidence,  but  the  tendency  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  in- 
crease. The  maximum  hay  crop  of  the  (Commonwealth  was  that  of  the  season  19034, 
when  the  total  production  reached  2,900,000  tons.  The  yield  for  1906-7,  vis.,  2,260,000 
tons,  vras  higher  than  for  any  season  except  1903-4. 
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SECTION  IX. 
FARMYARD  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Introductory. 

1.  General. — The  live  stock  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip  in  1788  included  one 
l>Till,  four  cows,  one  calf  and  seven  pigs,  these  being  established  at  Farm  Cove  when  Port 
Jackson  was  settled.  The  greater  part  of  the  early  shipments  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
4o  relieve  the  necessity  of  early  colonists  in  the  famines,  which  several  times  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  young  community.  The  existing  herds  have  sprung  not  only  from 
the  original  stud,  but  have  been  steadily  improved  by  the  introduction  of  stud  cattle  and 
pigs,  continually  increasing  attention  being  paid  thereto,  especially  perhaps  of  late  years. 
Stock-raising  with  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of  dairying,  etc.,  has  in  foct  been 
properly  considered  only  in  recent  times.  The  technical  advances  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  cheese,  etc. ,  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  having  regard  thereto  in 
-connection  with  the  export  trade  of  Australia,  demanded  in  Australian  stock-raising  a 
judicious  crossing  of  strains  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  essential  contents  in  the  milk 
lor  the  production  of  butter  or  cheese  ;  the  eradication  of  grasses  of  Uttle  or  no  use,  and 
the  planting  in  lieu  thereof  of  leguminos«e,  grasses  and  other  plants,  so  as  to  ampUfy  the 
nutrient  qualities  of  the  natural  herbage,  which,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  very  often 
excellent.  The  importation  of  British  and  other  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  is  ordinarily 
under  private  enterprise.  Gk)vemment  supervision  has  at  times  been  found  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  and  pests,  with  the  result  that  there  is  but 
little  disease  among  Australian  herds.  Becently  some  of  the  States  Governments  have 
made  considerable  importations  for  stud  purposes.  Permanent  structures  for  the  shelter 
of  dairy  herds,  etc.,  as  a  rule  are  not  required  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth.  State 
nurseries,  however,  supply  to  settlers,  gratis,  trees  for  making  shelter  belts,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  sufficient.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  Australian  climate  the  heavy 
expenses  for  housing,  stall-feeding,  etc.,  are  unnecessary.  Where  winter  fodder  must  be 
grown  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  consists  mostly  of  lucerne,  oats,  maize, 
barley,  and  rye.  Ensilage  is  highly  recommended  by  dairy  experts,  and,  when  necessary, 
increasing  use  is  made  thereof.  Continued  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry,  and  par- 
ticularly its  extension  into  non-^coastal  districts,  will  involve  a  more  general  use  of  the  silo. 

Australian  grasses  are  particularly  suitable  for  dairy  cattle,  since  they  possess  milk- 
producing,  as  well  as  fattening,  properties.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  green  food  and 
permanent  artificially-sown  grasses  is  constantly  increasing,  its  produce  being,  for  the 
most  part,  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  dairy  herds.  The  opinion,  long  held,  that  only 
heavily-grassed  country  with  good  rainfoU,  was  profitable  for  dairying  has  been  contro- 
verted by  experience,  it  being  shewn  that  more  lightly  clad  regions  yield  good  milk 
results. 

2.  State  Supervision  of  Industry. — Each  of  the  St^te  agricultural  departments 
exercises  considerable  supervision  in  regard  to  the  industry.  Dairy  experts  are  employed 
to  give  instruction  in  approved  methods  of  production,  to  examine  animals,  to  inspect 
the  buildings  used  for  milking  and  separating,  and  to  examine  the  marketable  produce. 
A  high  standard  of  dairy  hygiene,  cleanliness  of  personnel  and  materiel,  and  purity  of  the 
article  and  freedom  from  adulteration  have  also  been  insisted  upon  under  State  laws. 

3.  Mixed  Farming  and  Value  of  Dairy  Production.— Dairying  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  wholly  confined  to  farmers,  since  many  graziers  in  a  large  way  of  business  have 
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lately  given  it  their  attention.  In  non -coastal  regions  it  is  generally  carried  on  in  oon- 
jimction  with  agriculture  and  sheep-raising,  sufficient  fodder  being  grown  to  carry  the 
cattle  through  the  winter  months.  Local  wants  are  thus  met,  and  in  many  plaoes 
removed  from  the  metropolis  well-equipped  factories  have  been  established. 

The  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  dairy  production  presents  certain  features  which 
demand  special  attention.  *' Market  values*^  and  so-called  '*fai;}n  values"  have  been  used. 
The  question  of  value  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section  of  the  Year  Book. 

4.  Factory  System. — Cream  separation  and  butter-making  are  often  carried  on 
together  under  the  co-operative  system.  The  creation  of  large  central  butter  factories, 
supplied  by  numerous  separating  establishments  or  "creameries,"  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture,  since  improved  appliance,  such  as 
refrigerators,  may  be  profitably  worked  at  the  larger  establishments.  The  product  is  also 
of  a  more  uniform  quality.  The  number  of  farmers  who  adhere  to  hand  processes  ib 
steadily  diminishing.  Formerly  the  average  quantity  of  milk  used  per  pound  of  hand- 
made butter  was  about  3  gallons,  but  separator  butter  requires  only  about  2.6  gallons. 

5.  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories. — The  establishments  in  the  Commonwealth,  where 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  butterino,  margarine,  and  cheese  was  carried  on,  numbered 
660  in  1906.  These  were  distributed  as  regards  the  various  States  as  follows : — New 
South  Wales,  178;  Victoria,  222;  Queensland.  70:  South  Australia.  66:  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 6 ;  Tasmania,  20. 


§   2.   Milk,   Butter  and   Cheese. 

1.  Dairy  Herds. — Since  the  drought  year  1902,  there  has  been  in  each  State,  almost 
without  exception,  a  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows.  In  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  proper,  and  Tasmania — as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of 
cattle  and  dairy  cattle  given  below — the  proportion  of  dairy  cattle  to  all  cattle  is  high. 
In  Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  there 
is  a  greatly  preponderating  number  of  other  cattle,  dairying  not  having  been  established 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Continent : — 

CATTLE   AND   DAIRY   CATTLK,    AUSTRALIAN   COMMONWEALTH,   1901-6. 


State. 

Now  South  Wales'.  . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia     ... 

Northern  Territory 

Western  .Australia... 

Tasmania  ... 


All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle  . 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 
All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 


Commonwealth*  All  Cattle 
Dairy  Cows 


1901. 


2,047,454 

417.835 

1,625.532  f 

483.650 

3.772,707 

136.000  J 

225.266 

74.996 

'i55,521 

804 

39H..547 

34.111 

16K.661 

40,933 


8,493.678 
1,188,418 


1902. 


1.741,226 

351,287 

1,648,680  + 

510.546 

2,543.471 

108.800: 

213.343 

75.011 

305,820 

627 

437.136 

24,324 

177..'i66 

33.316 


7,067.242 
1.103,911 


1903. 

1904. 

-- 
2.149.129 

1906. 

1.880.578 

2.337,978 

523.438 

601.096 

644.164 

1.671.828  i 

1.694.976 

1.737,690 

515.179 

632,493 

649,100 

2.481.717 

2.722,340 

2,963,605 

119,000 : 

144.000 : 

172.000  : 

244,610 

272.4.50 

300,781 

83.34» 

88.156 

93.060 

291.070 

247.920 

346.910 

902 

670 

756 

497.617 

561.490 

631.825 

'27,232 

27.724 

35,011 

185.938 

201.206 

206.2U 

45.018 

50.230 

49.618 

7.'254.2.')8 

7.849.520 

8,525,025 

1.314,117 

l,.5:i5,200 

1,643.718 

1006. 


9,549.944 

713,040 

1.8043S3 

701 300 

3.413,919 

215,000 : 

305,794 

97,643 

354,371 

680 

600,011 

34.822 

2U.117 

49,132 


9343.40Q 
1.811,835 


^  Statistics  not  collected  :  figures  supplied  by  interpolation. 
I  Statistics  not  collected :  figures  estimated. 

*  In  New  South  Wales,  up  to  1902  the  figures  include  only  the  cows  actually  in  milk  at  the  time 
the  returns  were  taken.    The  figures  for  subsequent  years  are  made  up  as  follows  :— 


Year. 


1903 
1904 
1005 
1906 


Milch  Cows, 


I  362,420 

,  424.936 

442.960 

494.820 


Cows  at  Present    Heifers  within  3 
Dry.  M'ths  of  Calving.  I 


117,679 
131.505 
154.655 
172.888 


43.330 
.35.405 
46.509 
45.341 


Total 
Dairy  Cows. 


583,438 
501.996 
644464 
713,040 
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2.  Milk. — ^The  annual  quantity  of  milk  produced  per  dairy  cow  varies  greatly  with 
locality  hnd  season,  probably  reaching  as  high  as  500  gallons,  but  averaging  for  the 
whole  of  Australia,  for  all  dairy  cows  and  for  aU  seasons,  only  about  250  gallons  per 
annam.  The  best  yields  appear  to  be  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania, 
while  Western  Australia  is  something  below  Queensland  and  South  Australia.  TableK 
giving  estimated  yields  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  appended,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  figures  are  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— YIELD  OF  MILK,  1901  TO  1906. 


Oairj  cows  in  milk 
Prodootion  of  milk 
Average  yield  per  oow 


.  gallons 
.  gallons 


1001. 


417,835 

192.750,500 

294 


1002. 


351,287 

106.742,900 

301 


1903. 


362,429 

129,966,100 

•       350 


1904. 


424.036 

158,650,800 

373 


1905. 


442,050 

162.918,600 
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Mean  of  last  line,  339. 
VICTORIA.— YIELD  OF  ^HLK.  1901  TO  1905. 


- 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1004. 

1905. 

Cows  whom  milk  was  recorded... 
Milk  retnm   from  cows  whose 

record  ^as  kept       ...          ...  gallons 

Average  per  cow            ...          ...  gallons 

98,605 

31307,a51 
322 

118,065 

32,343,202 
274 

95,158 

31.995,001 
336 

00,046 

31,932.259 
320 

75.727 

24,838,080 
328 

Mean,  318. 

3.  Batter  and  Cheese. — The  butter  output  shews,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  steady 
increase  in  aU  the  States  excepting  Tasmania,  since  1902,  the  most  marked  development 
being  in  Queensland.  Though  the  increases  were  not  so  great  as  was  the  case  with 
butter,  the  production  of  cheese  also  reached  its  highest  figure  in  1906.  For  the  six 
years  from  1901  to  1906  the  figures  are : — 

PRODUCTION  OP  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE,  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
.\u8tralia. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas- 
mania.* 

Total  for 
C*wealt}i.+ 

Butter. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

llw. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1901     

30,056378 

46.857372 

9,741.882 

4,054,523 

336.440 

723.771 

101,671,066 

1902     

29.950.977 

39.227,754 

4,851,362 

4,521,246 

321,462 

609,526 

79,572,327 

1903     

38.727.107 

46,685,727 

7,717,325 

5,905,756 

351.885 

854,442 

100,332,242 

1904     

53,501,243 

61,002341 

17,638,473 

6,836,170 

441,103 

845,378 

140,255,208 

1906     

53,040,250 

57,606.821 

20,319,976 

8,226,805 

423,270 

1,281,604 

140,898,726 

1906 

58,877,182 

68,088,168 

582,746.503 

8,873,632 

380,157 

904,930 

150,870,662 

Chkesb. 

1901     

3338,835 

3,974.668 

2,436,912 

1,053,160 

3,578 

268,539 

11,575,602 

1902 

4.148,038 

3,849361 

952.013 

705,069 

1,502 

348,614 

10,005,787 

1903     

4,748.176 

6,681,515 

1,479,651 

972,584 

8,039 

533,709 

13,423,674 

1904     

4,223.621 

4,747,851 

2,607,475 

851,800 

360 

204.160 

12,635,257 

1906     

4,625.980 

4,297,350 

2,682,089 

1,174,867 

4,831 

369,913 

13.155,030 

1906 

5.389345 

4,877,503 

2,921.140 

1,308,785 

1,314 

190,481 

14,778.658 

*  Tasmanian  statistics  of  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  relate  only  to  the  quantities 
made  in  factories. 

t  The  totals  for  the  Commonwealth  here  given  are  exclusive  of  Tasmanian  butter  and  cheese 
made  elsewhere  than  in  factories. 

4.  Concentrated  Milk. — "Condensed"  or  ** concentrated"  milk  denotes  inilk  the  bulk 
of  which-  is  reduced  by  evaporation,  no  sweetening  agent  being  added.  When  a  sweeten- 
ing agent  is  added  it  is  called  "  preserved"  milk.  Small  quantities  of  such  milk  have 
been  made,  but  the  industry  is  at  present  by  no  means  a  large  one.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  the  following  quantities  are  returned  under  the  respective  heads 
"Condensed  or  Concentrated  Milk  made"  and  "Concentrated  Milk  made": — 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VICTORIA.— CONDENSED  OR  CONCENTRATED 
MILK  MADE,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

State. 

1901. 

1902. 

485,545 
243,904 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

N.  S.  Wales  ...         lbs. 
Victoria         ...  gallons 

638,500 
266,083 

1,004,512 
236,581 

1,171,872 
226,810 

1,169,977 
232,310 

1,033.446 
309,138 

5.  Oversea  Trade  in  Milk,  Butter,  and  Clieese.— The  tables  following  give  the  im- 
port, export,  or  net  export  or  import  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  In  each  of  the  six 
years  exports  of  butter  exceeded  imports ;  in  only  one  did  this  occur  with  r^^ard  to 
cheese,  and  in  none  with  regard  to  milk. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  NET  IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  MILK 
AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 

IMPORTS. 


Products. 

1901. 

1908. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Butter         

lbs. 

1.342,338 

6,901,779 

1.887.148 

43,873 

602.201 

70443 

„ 

i 

61^1 

357,244 

fc8,764 

1,636 

26.5C9 

3.133 

Cheese 

lbs 

^.777,464 

2.318.110 

1.141.300 

375,642 

384.718 

304.961 

„ 

i 

66.006 

60.674 

33,071 

12349 

12.494 

11,633 

Milk— concentrated  and 

preserved^ 

lbs 

10.778.776 

13.331.341 

13.664.776 

11.196,926 

10.943.788 

10,672.266 

" 

i 

190.836 

241.199 

238.632 

197.254 

196.471 

189,316 

Exports. 


Butter         lbs. 

34,emjaffi 

9.661.925 

32.124.700 

64.807,962 

56.477,686 

75308,866 

...      •     ...            £ 

1.451.168 

472.772 

1.267,411 

2,461.450 

2.354.300 

3340,063 

Cheese        lbs. 

208,381 

253,616 

243,176 

614,676 

198.608 

968,U5 

£ 

7.982 

7.623 

7.077 

11.216 

6.201 

6338 

Milk— concentrated  and 

preserved^            ...        lbs. 

1,050,169 

876.909 

700.549 

660.937 

405.080 

311,540 

£ 

17,682 

16.360 

14.183 

U,857 

0,310 

6375 

Net  Exports.* 


Butter        

lbs. 

33.265.050 

2,760.146 

30,237361 

64,764.080 

56.885335 

75,738,713 

.,             ...          ... 

£ 

l-??*^ 

U6.528 

1.178,667 

2,4503)4 

2388300 

3.236.830 

Cheese        

lbs. 

—2.484.083 

—  2.064.495 

-     808,124 

138.084 

—     101.U0 

-       68396 

.. 

£ 

-     68,024 

-       62.051 

-       26.094 

—         1,133 

—        7.208 

—        4,701 

Milk— oonoentrated  anc 

preserved* 

lbs. 

-0,710,606 

-12,464,482 

—12,056.227 

-10336.080 

-10,448,800 

—10380,785 

.. 

£ 

—    173.264 

-    225.830 

-     224.440 

-     186.307 

—     187458 

—     188341 

1.  See  definition  on  page  363. 


2.  —  Signifies  net  imports. 


The  large  quantities  of  milk  imported  for  local  use  indicate  room  for  development  in 
the  preserving  industry. 

6.  Interstate  Trade  in  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese.— The  extent  of  interstate  trade  in 
dairy  products,  naturally  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  worthy  of  statistical  presentation. 
That  for  butter,  cheese  and  milk  is  as  follows : — 
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INTERSTATE  TRADE  IN  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE,  1906. 


Im  ports  from  other 
States  of  the  C'wealth. 

Exports  to  other  States 
of  ttie  Commonwealth. 

Net  Interstate  Exports.' 

Stale. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

BUTTER. 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

2,930,232 

121,808 

1,169,709 

48,676 

—1,770,523 

—  72,682 

Victoria         

1,055,071 

48,878 

9,209,810 

434,323 

8,154,739 

390,950 

Queensland  ... 

46,161 

1,380 

1,822,481 

73,929 

1,777,270 

72,699 

SoQth  Australia 

1,060,974 

48,756 

1,886,559 

58,980 

825,586 

10,224 

Western  Australia 

7,190,501 

340,368 

2,289 

111 

—7,188,262 

—340,267 

Tasmania 

1,730,689 

79,065 

431,880 

18,171 

—1,298,809 

—  60,884 

I  )HRhiHK . 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

859,896 

8,866 

446,479 

11,257 

87,088 

2,401 

Victoria         

346,741 

8,168 

1,150,694 

28,098 

804,858 

19,940 

Queensland   ... 

116,210 

2,988 

372,410 

8,967 

256,200 

5,969 

South  Australia 

149,206 

3,627 

156,791 

3,786 

6.686 

159 

Western  Australia 

1,140,121 

27,836 

336 

25 

—1.139,786 

—  27,810 

141,258 

3,667 

126,822 

3,008 

—      14,986 

—        659 

].—  Signifies  net  imports. 
It  will  be  observed  irom  the  column  of  net  exports  that  Victoria  occupies  the  lead- 
ing position  as  supplier,  and  Western  Australia  the  chief  position  as  interstate  importer 
of  these  products. 

INTERSTATE   TRADE   IN  MILK   AND  CREAM,   1906. 


State. 


Imports  from  other 

States  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Exports  to  other 

States  of 

the  Ck>mmon wealth. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.' 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Milk  and  Cream— Fresh. 


OaUons. 

£ 

OallonB. 

£ 

Gi 

New  South  Wales 

24,268 

404 

58,998 

9,883 

Victoria            

58,998 

9,883 

20,965 

349 

— 

Queensland 

... 

... 

South  Australia 

3,313 

65! 

Western  Australia 

... 

Tasmania 

... 

... 

Gallons. 
34,730 


3,313 


£ 

9,479 

9,634 

66 


Milk  and  Cream— concentrated.- 


i         lbs. 

£ 

ibB.    i 

£ 

lbs.  . 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

...1        14,676 

841 

72,806 

1,355 

58,130 

1,014 

Victoria 

25,912 

478 

530,362  1 

8,453 

504,450 

7,975 

2,916 

92 

2,916 

—         92 

South  Australia 

1 

Western  Australia 

...       430,631 

6,786 

GOO 

9 

—      430,031 

—    6,777 

Tasmania 

...       131,061 

2,143 

1,428 

23 

—      129,633 

—    2,120 

MHiK   AND  CREA.M-   PRESERVKD.^ 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs.                  £ 

IbK. 

New  South  Wales 

1,208,299    24,178 

193,035      3,780 

—  1,015,264 

— 

Victoria 

76,700      1,560 

1,279,138  ;  25,084 

1,202,438 

Queensland 

126,.322  1    2,577 

600,382  1  11,556 

474,060 

South  Australia 

370,396;    7,880 

567,253    11,398 

196,857 

Western  Australia 

734,282 

13,240 

14,861          325 

—     719,421 

— 

146,422 

2,880 

7,752          172 

—      138,670 

— 

£ 

20,398 
23,524 

8.979 

3,518 
12,915 

2,708 


1.—  Signifies  net  imports. 


•3.  See  definition  on  pa«e  :J83. 
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The  remarks  relating  to  the  positions  of  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  in  the  oase 
of  butter  and  cheese  apply  also  to  concentrated  and  preserved  milk  and  cream.  New 
South  Wales  is  a  large  importer  of  preserved  milk  from  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

7.  Local  Consumption  of  Butter  and  Cheese. — The  total  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  with  the  net  export  or  import  subtracted  or  added,  gives  approximately  the 
consumption  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  period  considered  1904  was  the  only  year 
in  which  the  local  supply  of  cheese  was  adequate : — 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  LOCALLY  CONSUMED,  1901  TO  1906. 


Product. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

lbs. 
76,491,119 
12,496,323 

1905. 

1906. 

Butter 
Cheese 

lbs. 
68,406,007 
14,069,776 

lbs. 
76,812,181 
12,070.282 

lbs. 
70,094,681 
14,321,798 

lbs. 
85,013,891 
18,346,140 

lbs. 
84.137,949 
14,881,494 

The  consumption  in  1906  was,  therefore,  equal  to  20.6  lbs.  of  butter  and  8.6  Ibe.  of 
cheese  per  head  of  mean  population,  an  amount  probably  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The 
consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  as  19  lbs.  per  head, 
and  is  therefore  only  equal  to  about  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  Commonwealth. 


§  3.   Pis^s,   Bacon,   etc. 

1.  Plgs.T-The  pigs  in  Australasia  numbered  48  in  1792 ;  4017  in  1800 ;  8992  in 
1810;  33,906  in  1821;  66,086  in  1842;  and  121,036  in  1851.  The  figures  for  the 
States  in  subsequent  census  years,  and  in  the  last  five  years,  were : — 

NUMBER  OF   PIGS,   AUSTRALIAN   COMMONWEALTH,    1861   TO   1906. 


State. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

253,189 
286,780 
122,672 
83.797 
25.930 
73.520 

1901. 

1902. 

193,007 
318.220' 
77.202 
83,791 
52,883 
62,096 

777,289 

1903. 

221,502 
302,145* 
117,553 
89331 
50.200 
56,638 

837,368 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  WAles  ... 

Victoria      

Queensland 
South  Australia      ... 
Western  Australia... 
Tasmania  ... 

146.091 
43.480 
7,465 
69.286 
11,964 
40,841 

213,193 
177,447 
32.707 
95.542 
14,265 
52,863 

213,916 
239,926 
56.438 
120,718 
22,580 
49.660 

265,730 
334,295' 
121.641 
80,875 
61,052 
68,716 

339,666 
286.070 
185441 
112,584 
70,299 
77,943 

310,708 
373.682 
164.087 
119,006 
74,567 
72.810 

24937D 
220.453 
138,S8i 
lia.277 
56,908 
42,996 

Commonwealth  ... 

319,147 

586,017 

703,188 

846,888 

931,300 

1,062,708 

1,014353 

813,560 

*  statistics  not  collected.    Figiures  supplied  by  interpolation. 

The  number  of  pigs  was  highest  in  1904,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was  over  a 
million ;  prior  to  1899,  it  had  never  reached  900,000.  That  year,  the  two  immediatelv 
following,  and  1904  and  1905,  mark  the  highest  totals.  An  examination  of  the  States' 
returns  shews  remarkable  fluctuations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  State  was  the 
nimiber  as  high  in  1906  as  in  the  preceding  year. 


2.  Bacon  and  Ham. — Though  the  Tasmanian  production  of  bacon  and  ham  shows 
a  falling-ofi,  the  output  for  the  Conamonwealth  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years.  In 
the  three  principal  dairying  States,  particularly  in  Queensland,  the  returns  indicate  very 
satisfactory  progress. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  BACON   AND   HAM,  AUSTRALIAN   COMMONWEALTH, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Tear. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

lbs. 
15,011,616 
14,438,370 
12,504,851 
14,851,944 
16,483,665 
18,051,166 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania.* 

Total  for 
Common- 
wealth, f 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

lbs. 
11,080,891 
8,995,856 
7,864,771 
10,680,^2 
11,652,440 
11,843,595 

lbs. 

7,064,714 

6,512,952 

4,145,900 

6,514,852 

10,500,335 

10,846,959 

■ 

1 

lbs. 
333,393 
246,827 
178,557 
250,264 
401,447 
272,494 

lbs. 
530,015 
414,340 
401,417 
574,781 
446,714 
151,700 

lbs. 
34,020,629 
30,608,345 
25,095,496 
32,872,373 
39,434,601 
41,165,914 

*  Taamanian  statistics  of  the  production  of  baoon  and  ham  relate  only  to  quantities  made  in 
faetoriee. 

t  The  totals  for  the  Commonwealth  here  given  are  exclusiye  of  Taamanian  bacon  and  ham  made 
elsewhere  than  in  factories,  and  also  of  all  South  Australian  baoon  and  ham. 

t  Information  not  available. 

8.  Orersea  Trade  in  Pig  Products.— The  oversea  trade  in  pigs  and  pig  products  is 
shewn  in  the  following  tables : — 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  NET  EXPORTS  OP  BACON  AND  HAM,  FROZEN 
PORK,  PIGS,  AND  LARD,  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


1901. 

1902.      '      1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Bacon  and  Ham 

Imports 

>t 
Exports 

Net  Exports  1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.. 
£ 

905,164 
29,516 

286,699 
10,424 

—  618,465 

—  19,092 

730,699 

27,738 

204,266 

8,106 

—  526,433 

—  19,632 

626,791 

24,152 

231,570 

9,756 

—  395,221 

—  14,396 

371,354 
13,425 

382,580 

12,596 

11,226 

—         829 

162,715 
5,807 

492,076 
15,262 

329,361 
9,455 

194,059 

7,171 

532,851 

18,467 
33a,792 

11,296 

Frozen  Pork. 

Imports       ...  lbs. 

...      £ 

Exports       ...  lbs. 

...      £ 

Nel  Exportsl   lbs, 

£ 


106 

2 

303,899 

5,971 

303,793 

5,969 


211,678 
6,840 

647,920 
14,654 

436,242 
7,814 


2,467,782 
65,136 
277,310  j 
7,174  I 
-2,190,472  , 
-    57,962 


211,803 
4,287 

521,331 
9,346 

309.528 
6,059 


154,052 

4,039 

2,824,016 

47,596  ^ 

2,669,964  | 

43,557  I 


139,363 

3,717 

3,472,224 

60,936 

3,382,861 

57,219 


PIGS. 


Imports 
Exports 


No. 
£ 
No. 
£ 
Net  Exportsl   No. 


£t- 


39 

50 

21 

73 

765 

513 

121 

832 

164 

31  ! 

77  1 

247 

234 

119 

106' 

276 

125 

—            19 

56, 

174 

531 

—          .S94  — 

1 

15!- 

556 

— 

64 

24 

814 

1,269 

322 

220 

899 

263 

258 

196 

415 

—        1,006 

Lard. 


Inaports 
Exports 
Net'kxportsi 


lbs. 

£ 
lbs. 

£ 
lbs. 

^1 


79,950  ; 

1,716 
93,929  I 

1,791 
13.978  ! 


461.046 

12,459 

64,480 

1.361 

396,610 


I 


75  ;—    11,098 


098,793 

17,703 

426,507 

7,770 

272,280 

—      9,933 


89.052  ; 
1,730 
952,088 

15,311  I 
802,436  I 

18,575  , 


45,702 

924 

l,0(i4,662 

16,163 
1,018,860 

15,239 


I 


64,561 
1,294 

551,268 
8,373 

486,707 
7,079 


-  Signifies  net  imports. 
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4.  Interstate  Trade  In  Pig  Products.— The  interstate  trade  in  pigs,  baoon  and 
hams,  frozen  pork,  lard,  etc.,  in  1906  was  as  follows: — 


INTERSTATE  TRADE  IN  PIG  PRODUCTS,  1906. 

ImportB  from  other 
States  of  the  C wealth. 

Exports  to  other  States 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Net  Interstate  Ezporta.* 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

PIGS. 

• 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

New  South  Wales  ... 

1,250 

1,620 

4,469 

5,308 

3,219 

3,688 

Victoria    ... 

4,453 

5,215 

216 

570 

—          4,237 

—      4,645 

Queensland 

11 

62 

1 

2 

—               10 

-          60 

South  Australia 

7 

47 

1,152 

1,458 

1,145 

1.411 

Western  Australia  ... 

115 

395 

... 

—             115 

—         395 

Tasmania... 

3 

2 

1 

8 

—                 2 

1 

Bacon 

AND  Hams 

. 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales  ... 

2,821,452 

91,665 

492,883 

13,187 

—  2,828,569 

—   78,528 

Victoria    ... 

205,431 

5,414 

4.358,228 

138,986 

4,152,792 

188,572 

Queensland 

160,832 

4,644 

2,480,225 

79,838 

2,819,393 

76,194 

South  Australia 

58,577 

2,005 

467.457 

14,120 

408.880 

12,115 

Western  Australia  ... 

3,800,966 

122,253 

1,734 

65 

—  3,799,i?32 

—  122,188 

Tasmania... 

773,673 

20,736 

20,409 

571 

—     753,264 

—   20,165 

FROZEN  Pork. 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales   ... 
Victoria    ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 

76,488 

1,648 

115,827 

1,236 

21 

2.282 

188,432 

114,544 

68,709 

8,499 
1,934 
1,406 

106,944 

112,896 

—       46,618 

2,263 

1.913 

—        876 

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania... 

173,222 

3,300 

... 

... 

—     173,222 

—     3,300 

Lard  and  Repined  animal  Fats. 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales  ... 

501,164 

9,512 

172,911 

3,186 

—     828,258 

—     6.326 

Victoria    ... 

275,482 

4,265 

428,002 

7,874 

147,520 

3,609 

Queensland 

46,775 

797 

636,706 

11,846 

589,931 

11.049 

South  Australia 

66,924 

1,365 

899.808 

6,572 

832,884 

5.907 

Western  Australia  ... 

548,428 

9,930 

100 

18 

—     548,328 

—     9,912 

Tasmania... 

194,562 

3,642 

808 

15 

—     198,754 

—     8,627 

1.  —  Signifies  net  imports. 


5.  Local  Consumption  of  Bacon  and  Ham.— From  1904  to  1906  the  production  of 
bacon  and  ham  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand,  and  there  was  a  surplus  for 
export,  but  in  1901,  1902,  and  1908  this  was  otherwise,  and  considerable  quantities  i 
imported. 

BACON   AND   HAM   LOCALLY   CONSUMED,    1901   TO    1906. 


Year. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Consumption!    ...   lbs. 

34,039,094 

31,134,778 

25,490,717 

32,861,147 

89,105,240 

40,827,122 

This  excludes  South  Australia,  for  which  no  figures  of  production  were  available. 
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§  4.   Poultry   Parminsr. 


1.  DeyelOf  meat  of  the  ladustry.— Until  recently,  poultry  farming  as  a  well  organ- 
ised industry  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  although  in  metropolitan  and  suburban 
districts  poultry  has  of  course  long  been  kept  for  the  table  and  egg  supplies.  The  aggre- 
gate output,  though  considerable,  represented  relatively  little  value  beyond  the  cost  of 
production,  owing  to  imperfect  management.  Many  farmers  also,  both  wheat-growers 
and  dairymen,  have  maintained  a  large  poultry  stock,  erecting  poultry  yards  constructed 
on  modem  principles,  and  feeding  from  the  stubble  fields  and  waste  grain  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  in  tending.  This  brought  about  a  considerable  addition  to  the  net 
agricultural  or  dairying  return.  The  poultry  industry  during  recent  years  has  assumed 
an  independent  position  among  rural  industries,  notwithstanding  that  large  numbers  of 
poultry  runs  on  wheat  and  dairy  farms  are  still  maintained ;  poultry  farming  is  also 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  pig  farming.  In  special  poultry  farms,  breeding  on 
scientific  principles  and  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  runs  is  secured,  and  feeding  and 
reproduction  are  technically  attended  to,  and  proper  shelter  is  provided  either  by  means 
of  trees  or  sheds.  Poultry  experts  are  engaged  by  the  State  Governments  to  instruct  in 
matters  that  will  amplify  the  returns.  Poultry  for  consumption  are  extensively  reared, 
and  the  egg-producing  qualities  of  the  birds  have  also  been  greatly  improved  by  careful 
breeding. 

3.  Orereea  Trade  in  Poultry  Products.— The  imports  and  exports  of  eggs  shew  a 
considerable  balance  on  the  side  of  imports,  in  each  of  the  six  years  tabulated.  The 
introduction  of  valuable  poultry  for  breeding  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
exports  in  1908,  1904  and  1905  exceeded  the  imports  in  number,  the  imports  were  of 
greater  value.  The  figures  for  frozen  poultry  shew  that  a  considerable  oversea  trade  is 
carried  on : — 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  NET  EXPORTS  OP  EGGS  AND  LIVE  AND  FROZEN 
POULTRY,  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


EGOS. 


Imports  ...     dozen 

123,597 

136,168 

161,099 

249,879 

84,517 

83,925 

..        ...            ^ 

3.883 

4,077 

3,748 

4,437 

1,943 

2,184 

Exports  ...    dozen 

65,924 

84,133 

46,973 

29,841 

23,041 

38,090 

M        ...            & 

8,319 

4,078 

2,292 

1,245 

1,199 

1,718 

Net  exportsl  dozen 

—57,673 

—  52,030 

—114,126 

—219,538 

—61.476 

—46,835 

tf            »i              * 

—       514 

1 

—     1.456 

—     3,192 

—      744 

—       466 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Imports      ... 

No. 

t 

X 

577 

1,454 

1,417 

3,220 

„ 

k 

1,462 

1,305 

1,167 

2,079 

1,984 

1,747 

Exports      ... 

No. 

•-• 

- 

1,388 

2,062 

4,000 

2,806 

»» 

k 

470 

1,190 

371 

i;086 

1,863 

1,767 

Net  Exportsl 

No. 

- 

■I 

811 

608 

2,588 

—       414 

»»                    M 

it 

—       992 

—       115 

—        796 

—        993 

—       121 

20 

Frozen  Poultry. 


Imports     ... 

lb. 

.' 

•-• 

23,601 

15,838 

22,628 

8,949 

•» 

k 

209 

5,270 

963 

673 

899' 

381 

Exports 

pair 

•i 

3 

63,123 

9,936 

46,987 

34,656 

tf 

£ 

26,738 

41,283 

10,364 

3,509 

11,765 

9,506 

Net  Exports' 

pair 

t 

t 

- 

t 

■/ 

I 

»1                  M 

k 

26,529 

36,013 

9,401 

2,836 

10,866 

9,176 

1.  —  Signifies  net  imports. 


^.  Quantity  not  available 
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3.  Interstate  Trade  In  Poultry  Products.— South  Australia  is  the  largest  supplier  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  poultry  products  generally,  but  Victoria  has 
the  largest  Interstate  market  for  frozen  poultry. 
INTERSTATE  TRADE  IN   POULTRY  AND   POULTRY  PRODUCTS,    1906. 


State 


Imports  from  other 

States  of  the 

Commonwealth . 


I 


Exports  to  other 

States  of  the 
Commonwealth . 


Quantity. 


Value.         Quantity. 


Value. 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.* 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Live 

POULTRY. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No.            I        .€ 

New  South  Wales 

13,318 

3,123 

1,850 

920 

—       11,468  .—  2.203 

Victoria 

690 

395 

930 

499 

240  1          104 

Queensland 

829 

444 

325 

84 

—            504  |—      360 

South  Australia  ... 

196 

65 

13,384 

3,324 

13,188  '       3,259 

Western  Australia 

1,239 

676 

52 

17 

—         1,187  I—      659 

594 

428 

326 

287 

—            269   —      141 

Frozen  Poultry. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


lbs. 

44,150 

4,453 

56 

65 

104,983 


£ 

1,604 

183 

2 

2 

3,713 


lbs. 

21,438 

121,779 

3,411 

6,205 

"874 


£ 

lbs. 

S 

720   — 

22,712 

—      884 

4,383 

117,326 

4,250 

129 

3,355 

127 

195  ' 

6,140 

193 

1 — 

104,983 

—  3,713 

27  , 

874 

27 

Eggs. 


Dozen. 

£ 

Dozen. 

£ 

Dozen. 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

1,091,994 

38,869 

46,968 

1,822 

—  1,045.026 

—  37,047 

Victoria 

390,583 

12,294 

92,909 

3,597 

—     297,^74 

—  8,697 

Queensland 

762 

74 

217,896 

6,942 

217,134 

6.868 

South  Australia  ... 

1,686 

104 

2,760,731 

106,264 

2,759,045 

106,160 

Western  Australia 

1,562,755 

64,495 

... 

... 

—  1,562,755 

—  64,495 

Tasmania 

70,981 

2,806 

257 

17 

—       70,724 

—  2,789 

Signifies  net  imports. 


§  5.   Bee   Farming. 

1.  The  Bee-fanning  Industry. — Bee  farming,  like  poultry  farming,  has  ordinarily 
been  an  adjunct  to  agricultural  or  dairying  industries,  and  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have 
been  organised  as  a  distinct  industry.  The  returns  collected  shew  that,  while  production 
varies  greatly,  there  is  on  the  whole  a  steady  improvement,  to  which  the  large  increase 
in  the  Western  Australian  product  since  1902  has  largely  contributed.  The  annual 
average  returns  of  honey  from  the  hives  range  between  20  lbs.  and  600  lbs.  per  hive. 

2.  Honey  and  Beeswax. — The  particulars  of  honey  production,  available  only  for 
three  States,  are  as  given  below : — 

NUMBER  OF   HIVES  AND   PRODUCTION   OF   HONF.Y   AND   BEESWAX, 

1901  TO  1907. 


N.H.W. 

..    Hives 

..    Honey 

„ 

..    Beeswax 

Victoria 

..    Hives 

..    Honey 

..    Beeswax 

W.A. 

..    Hives 

..    Honey 

..    Beeswax 

1901. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


— 

No: 

58.954 

IbH. 

2.397,e98 

lbs. 

49,337 

No. 

21.412 

IbB. 

957.020 

lbs. 

15.269 

No. 

3.880 

lbs. 

138.787 

lbs. 

3.158 

63.089  46.243 

2,2.59,177  1,815.480 

61,735  37,207 

22.083  32.126 

.572,477  I  1,199,331 

13,5.30 1  23,061 

4,9:i9  7,109 

*    42.082  1  262.968 

2,978  3,478 


.58,330 

64,730 

48.632 

2.147.295 

3,023,468 

1,841,236 

49,.589 

58,610 

39.eao 

40.7.59 

49,120 

41.780 

833,968 

1,906.188 

1,209.144 

18,979 

28,653 

21344 

8.705 

12.837 

12.825 

179.271 

287.498 

555.079 

4,533 

6,211 

.    «^, 
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3.  OYersea  Trade  in  Bee  Products.— Both  honey  and  beeswax  are  produoed  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  local  requirements,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  each  is  sent  oversea. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  NET  EXPORTS  OP  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX, 
AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


I 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


I 


1906. 


Honey. 


Imports 

.  lbs. 

71. 

415 

205 

1,233 

12,036  - 

2,618 

»»            ••■ 

M 

2 

12 

6 

10 

138 

27 

Exports 

lbs. 

189,048 

86,774 

21,995 

77,452 

112.039 

68,297 

„ 

^ 

2,643 

1,644 

446 

876 

1,333 

1,001 

Net  Exports 

lbs. 

188,977 

85,369 

21,790 

76,219 

100,003 

55,679 

••          »» 

£ 

2,641 

1,632 

441     , 

866 

1,196 

974 

BEESWAX. 


Imports 

.lbs. 

11,301 

3,136 

12,851 

12,620 

9,767 

13,725 

„ 

.      £ 

413 

^    180 

652 

694     1 

593 

787 

Exports 

.  lbs. 

64,139 

68,670 

63,421 

39,796     1 

86,720 

30,670 

»» 

.      & 

3,439 

3,135 

3,375 

2,144     , 

4,863 

1,768 

Net  exports . 

.lbs. 

52,838 

65,436 

50,570 

27,275     1 

76,953 

16,845 

'• 

.      £ 

3,026 

2,955 

2,723 

1,460 

4,270 

981 

4.  Interstate  Trade  in  Bee  Products.— The  interstate  trade  in  honey  and  beeswax 
in  1906  is  given  below : — 

INTERSTATE  TRADE  IN  BEE  PRODUCTS,  1906. 


State. 


Imports  from  other 
States  of  the  C wealth, 


Exports  to  other  States 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


Net  Interstate 
Exports.' 


Quantity.        Value.        Quantity.  I    Value.    |    Quantity. 


Value. 


HONEY. 


lb.s. 

a 

lbs. 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

326,875 

8,844 

60,761 

654 

Victoria           

264,035 

3,132 

131,557 

2,322 

Queensland      ... 

2,622 

46 

78,849 

909 

South  Australia 

5,266 

64 

494,643 

6,962 

Western  Australia 

73,343 

1,479 

5,260 

62 

Tasmania 

89,149 

1,347 

120 

2 

lb.s. 

—  276,114 

—  132,478 

76,327 
489,377 

—  68,083 

—  89,029 


£ 
3.190 

—  810 
864 

5,898 

—  1,417 
I— 1,345 


BEESWAX. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tafimania 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

3,433 

185 

687 

33 

—     2,796 

—     152 

3.299 

174 

569 

35 

—     2,730 

—     139 

41 

3 

2,514 

138 

2,473 

135 

...!           169 

10 

1,619 

94 

1.450 

84 

...;       1.029 

65 

112 

6 

—         917 

—       59 

... 

134 

10 

2,664 

141 

2,520 

181 

—  Siriniftes  net  imports. 


§  6.  Qraphical  Representation. 

Two  graphs  shewing  respectively  the  increase  in  dairy  production  and  in  the  ex- 
ports of  butter  will  be  found  on  page  296.  (^  r^r^r^}r> 
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SECTION  X. 


FORESTS.  FORESTRY,  AND  FORESTAL  PRODUCTS. 


§  1.  The  Forests  of  Australia. 


1.  Extent  of  Forests. — Although  no  definite  survey  of  forest  lands  has  been  made  on 
a  uniform  basis  for  the  different  States  of  Australia,  the  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  careful  estimates  made  for  each  State : — 

FOREST  RESERVES  AND  FOREST  AREAS,  STATES  AND  COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1906. 


State. 

Specially 

Reserved  for 

Timber. 

Total  Forest 
Area. 

i 

Percentage  of  State 
Area. 

Percentage  of  Com- 
monwealth Area. 

Specially 
Eleserved 

Total 
Forest. 

Specially 
Reserved 

% 
0.31 
0.29 
0.18 
0.009 

0.014 

Total 
Forest. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Acres. 
6,946,000 
5,526,000 
3,460,000 

170,836 

266,000 

Acres. 
20,000,000 
11,797,000 
40,000,000 

3,840,000 
20,400,000 
11,000,000 

% 
2.99 
9.82 
0.81 
0.03 

1.69 

% 

10.07 

20.97 

9.32 

0.66 

3.27 

65.66 

% 
1.05 
0.62 
2.10 
0.20 
1,07 
0.58 

Commonwealth 

15,367,835 

107,037,000 

— 

— 

0.81 

5.62 

The  actual  area  of  wooded  land  is  probably  in  all  cases  much  greater  than  shewn 
above.  For  example,  that  of  Western  Australia  is  estimated  at  97,900,000  acres: 
Queensland  has  probably  143,000,000  acres ;  and  Victoria  has  a  considerable  extent  of 
**  Mallee"  country  not  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The  basis  of  estimation  for  each 
State  in  any  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  identical.  Considerable  areas  not  included 
as  forest  lands  possess  timber  of  local  value. 

The  absolute  and  relative  forest  areas  of  Australia  and  other  countries  are  shewn  in 
the  table  on  next  page. 

In  each  of  the  States  areas  have  been  set  apart  as  State  forests  and  "timber 
reserves,"  in  some  cases  the  reservation  being  made  in  perpetuity,  in  others  for  a 
definite  period,  in  others  again  the  reservation  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time.  The 
characteristics  of  the  forest  areas  of  the  different  States  are  referrGd>to  seriatim. 
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RELATIVE  AREAS  OP  FOREST  LANDS,    AUSTRALIA   AND  OTHER 
COUNTRIES,  1906. 


Total 

y 

Total 

u 

Country. 

Forest 

Ck)untn. 

Forest 

n 

Area. 

Area. 

£  & 

&  & 

Sq.  Miles. 

% 

Sq.  Miles. 

% 

Australian  C* wealth 

167,246 

5.62 

Rumania 

10,640 

20.98 

New  Zealand 

32,150 

30.69 

Sweden... 

25,648 

14.84 

United  Kingdom     ... 

4,325 

3.66 

Norway... 

26,330 

21.21 

Prance 

32,421 

15.66 

Russia  in  Europe 

860,781 

40.66 

Algeria      ... 

10,872 

3.17 

United  States      ... 

1,000,000 

33.67 

<}ennany  ... 

21,868 

10.47 

[     Canada  ... 

1,248,800 

33.34 

Switzerland 

3,296 

20.63 

Cape  Good  Hope... 

537 

0.19 

Italy         

16,803 

14.29 

British  India 

107,126 

9.86 

Anstria     ... 

37,769 

32.68 

Japan    ... 

27,298 

18.49 

Hungary  ... 

34,700 

27.66 

2.  Characteristics  of  State  Forest  Areas.— (i.)  Ntno  South  Wales.  Great  diversity 
exists  in  the  more  dense  distribution  of  timber  trees  in  the  coastal  region,  between  the 
range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  areas  of  natural  forest,  however,  are  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  State  except  the  wide  plains  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan, 
and  Darling  districts,  the  level  surfoce  of  which  is  chiefly  covered  with  salt  bush, 
scrub,  and  indigenous  grasses,  while  the  tree-growth  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  belts  of 
red  gimi,  box,  sheoak,  and  myall  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  to  groves  of  cypress  pine  at  intervals.  Tlie  tree-clad  regions  of  the  State  may  be 
divided  into  open,  brush,  and  scrub  forests.  The  first  class  has  the  widest  distribution, 
being  found  in  every  geological  formation,  and  including  some  of  the  finest  timbers, 
suoh  as  many  species  of  eucalyptus,  angophora,  and  other  genera  of  the  natural  order 
of  myrtles.  Among  the  hardwoods,  red  gum  usually  marks  the  courses  of  streams, 
while  on  the  rough  and  stony  mountain  and  hill  ridges,  with  their  sheltered  gorges, 
are  found  several  varieties  of  ironbark,  blackbutt,  tallow  wood,  spotted  gum,  grey  box, 
red  mahogany,  forest  red  gum,  Sydney  blue  gum,  and  turpentine.  The  brush  or  jungle 
forests  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  country  between  the  Dividing  Range  and  the  coast. 
In  this  region,  interspersed  occasionally  with  large  Moreton  Bay  and  other  figs,  fern 
trees,  cabbage  trees,  and  palms,  grow  some  of  the  most  beautiful  timbers  known  for 
-cabinet  work  and  veneers,  such  as  the  red  cedar,  rosewood,  silky  oak,  beech,  red  bean, 
beefwood,  tulipwood,  and  coachwood.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  considerable 
supplies  of  the  colonial  or  hoop  pine,  and  the  brown  or  berry  pine.  The  scrub  forests 
4re  represented  by  the  red  or  black  and  white  varieties  of  the  cypress  pine,  and  many 
species  of  acacia  and  eucalyptus.  These  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  State,  and  although  the  pines  and  some  of  the  eucalypts  are  useful  for  local  build- 
ing and  fencing,  the  bulk  of  the  timber  is  of  little  commercial  value. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  The  mountain  ranges,  principal  of  which  are  the  Dividing  Range 
and  the  Australian  Alps,  constitute  the  true  forest  regions  of  the  country,  the  trees 
attaining  considerable  height  and  girth,  and  the  brush  or  scrub  growth  great  luxuriance. 
The  lower  elevations  of  the  ranges,  remote  from  settlement,  are  densely  wooded  to  their 
summits,  but  the  peaks  above  the  winter  snow-line  are  either  bare  or  covered  only  with 
dwarfed  vegetation.  Dense  and  luxuriant  forests  characterise  the  Otway  Ranges  and 
Oippsland,  south  of  the  Main  Divide.  The  tree-growth  in  the  Grampians  consists 
chiefly  of  stringy-bark,  white  gum,  grey  and  yellow  box,  and  white  ironbark,  with  some 
red  gum  and  wattle.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  more  valuable  hardwoods,  chiefly  blue 
gum  and  messmate,  with  stringy-bark,  grey  and  yellow  box,  red  and  white  ironbark  on 
the  lower  levels.  In  Wombat  Forest,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Dividing  Range 
from  Creswick  to  Mount  Macedon,  the  timber  is  almost  wholly  young  messmate  of  good 
4]uality,  with  peppermint  and  swamp  gum.     Further  eastward  along  the  range  messmate 
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fwd  stringy-bark  prevail ,  with  grey  and  yellow  box  and  iron  bark  on  the  low  country.  In 
Delatite,  and  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Australian  Alps  generally,  the  timber  increases 
in  height  and  girth,  and  includes  blue  gum,  messmate,  and  peppermint  of  fine  quality, 
with  ribbon  gum,  woollybutt,  and  silvertop  on  the  higher  levels,  and  grey  and  yellow 
box  with  stringy-bark  along  the  lower  slopes  and  valleys.  The  northern  plains,  extend- 
ing westward  from  Wodonga  to  the  Grampians,  are  thinly  covered  with  open  forests,  the 
limits  of  the  prevailing  trees  being  defined  in  clearly-marked  belts.  Thus  the  main  belt 
of  red  gxmi  follows  the  course  of  the  Murray  and  extends  along  the  valleys  of  its  tribu- 
taries, but  is  interspersed  at  intervals  near  the  river  with  sand  ridges  bearing  grey  box 
and  cypress  pine.  Southward  of  this  belt,  and  between  the  streams,  the  prevailing  trees 
are  grey  or  yellow  box,  with  red  and  white  gimi  and  stringy-bark  on  the  low  ridgee. 
From  Chiltem  a  line  drawn  westward  through  Rushworth,  Heathcote,  Bendigo,  DunoUy, 
and  St.  Amaud  marks  a  long  belt  of  ironbark,  of  both  red  and  white  varieties,  inter- 
spersed with  stringy-bark  and  grey  or  yellow  box.  In  the  north-west,  between  the 
Wimmera  Plains  and  the  Murray,  the  dwarf  eucalypt  known  as  the  mallee  scrub  oovers 
the  plains,  with  belts  of  cypress  pine  at  intervals,  and  red  gum  and  box  along  the  courses 
of  streams  and  lakes.  The  south-west  is  poorly  timbered,  the  prevailing  tree  being 
stringy-bark,  with  red  gum  along  the  streams  and  white  gum,  box,  lightwood,  and 
honeysuckle  on  the  plains  and  undulating  country.  In  the  Otway  district  are  valuable 
timber  forests ;  over  280  square  miles  are  covered  with  blue  gum,  spotted  giun,  messmate, 
and  mountain  ash  or  blackbutt  of  fine  quality,  with  some  stringy-bark  and  white  gum, 
while  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  bear  valuable  timber  of  fine  grain  such  as  blaokwood, 
beech,  satin  box,  olive,  sycamore,  and  pencil  cedar.  Eastward  of  Melbourne,  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Yarra,  there  is  another  fine  forest  region,  the  trees  consisting  of  spotted 
gum,  mountain  ash,  messmate,  and  white  gum,  with  blackwood,  beech,  sassafras,  and 
silver  wattle  in  the  valleys.  The  ranges  of  Southern  Oippsland  bear  blue  gum,  spotted 
gum,  mountain  ash,  and  yellow  stringy- bark,  while  in  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  the  same  district  grow  the  mountain  stringy-bark,  spotted  gum,  blackbutt,  and  the 
Oippsland  mountain  ash  or  silvertop,  with  woollybutt  and  ribbon  gum  on  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  Main  Divide.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  stretching  from  the 
lakes  towards  the  Genoa  River,  are  found  the  Bairnsdale  grey  box,  the  Gippaland 
mountain  ash  or  silvertop,  white  and  yellow  stringy-bark,  red  ironbark,  and  bloodwood. 
The  prevailing  timber  in  this  part  of  Oippsland  is  the  white  stringy-bark,  which  forms 
large  forests  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Divide  to  the  sea-coast. 

(iii.)  QueenslaTtd.  The  extensive  forests  of  Queousland  yield  a  great  variety  of 
woods,  esteemed  for  their  strength,  durability,  or  beauty.  The  principal  merchant- 
able timbers  lie  between  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  which  runs 
roughly  parallel  to,  and  about  200  miles  from  the  coast.  At  about  the  2l8t  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  a  spur  runs  westward  nearly  to  the  South  Australian  border,  and  bears 
on  its  crests  and  slopes  much  valuable  timber.  Forests  are  also  found  on  the  Denham, 
Johnstone,  and  Gilbert  Ranges.  The  principal  eucalypts  are  ironbark,  grey,  spotted,  and 
red  gum,  blackbutt,  and  turpentine  ;  Moreton  Bay,  brown,  and  Bunya  Bunya  pines 
represent  the  conifers  ;  and  red  cedar,  beech,  tulipwood,  rosewood,  red  bean,  and  black 
bean,  are  among  the  brush  timbers  of  fine  grain.  On  the  extensive  plateaux  west  of  the 
Divide  there  is  but  little  timber;  and  towards  the  vast  basin  of  the  interior,  the  low 
ridges  and  banks  of  the  short  water-courses  bear  a  growth  of  stunted  euoalypts  such  as 
the  gimlet  gum,  the  desert  sheoak,  acacias,  and  mallee. 

The  chief  supply  of  mill  timber  (eucalypts,  Moreton  Bay  pine,  etc.)  is  in  the  southern 
coastal  region,  from  the  New  South  Wales  border  as  far  north  as  Gladstone.  In  the 
regions  between  Rockhampton  and  Ingham  the  supply  is  not  so  plentiful ;  but  north- 
ward of  the  latter  town,  the  red  cedar,  kauri  pine,  and  black  bean,  are  luxuriant.  Ijarge 
supplies  of  these  valuable  trees  are  found  on  the  Barron  Valley  reserves,  and  in  other 
localities  between  Ingham  and  Port  Douglas.  Inland  from  this  zone  of  heavy  forest  is 
another,  less  densely  timbered,  bearing  cypr&ss  and  other  pines,  ironbarks  and  aoaoias. 
In  the  south-western  regions  of  the  State  the  cypress  pine  flourishes.    ^-^  ^ 
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(iv.)  South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory.  The  prinoipal  forest  districts  of 
South  Australia  proper  are  restricted  largely  to  the  hill  ranges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adelaide  and  Spencer  Gulf,  and  the  trees  have  not  the  fulness  and  lofty  growth  of  the 
eMtem  and  south  western  borders  of  Australia.  Bed  gum  is  widely  distributed,  though 
never  far  from  water ;  and  there  are  belts  of  timber  where,  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  country,  they  would  hardly  be  expected.  The  stringy  bark  has  itfi 
habitat  principally  in  the  hills,  and  is  but  rarely  seen  on  the  plains  ;  other  useful  hard- 
woods are  the  white  and  blue  gum  and  peppermint.  Blackwood  (in  demand  for  cabinet 
work)  is  common  in  the  south-east  and  along  the  eastern  border,  but  is  rare  near  Adelaide. 
Wattle  also  is  cultivated  for  its  gum  and  bark.  Sheoak  appears  in  districts  lees  thickly 
forest-clad,  and  ti-trees  inhabit  low,  damp  situations.  The  sandalwood  tree  grows 
hixoriantly  in  Yorke's  Peninsula.  On  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  there  is  little 
vegetation,  patches  of  forest  country  being  occasionally  found,  while  here  and  there 
fertile  spots  of  grass  land,  but  generally  not  of  large  extent,  are  met  with.  Groups  of 
stunted  shrubs,  and  small  ramified  trees — sheoak,  eucalyptus,  and  wattle — mostly  of 
limited  extent,  rise  from  the  plains  like  islands. 

In  Central  and  Northern  Australia  there  is  little  forest,  imtil  the  hills  where  the 
waters  of  the  northern  river  system  take  their  rise  are  encountered.  On  the  plains  to 
the  north  of  the  McDonnell  Banges  there  is  a  thin  clothing  of  mulga  scrub,  with  gum 
trees  marking  the  water  courses.  Occasionally  patches  of  heavier  gum  forests  are  met 
with.  Stirling  Creek  is  lined  with  the  bean  tree.  The  mulga  scrub  thickens,  and  with 
stunted  and  mallee  gums  furnishes  a  uniform  vegetj^tion  as  far  north  as  Powell's  Creek. 
Here,  with  red  gums  still  lining  the  water-courses  and  flooded  gums  on  the  flats,  the 
vegetation  becomes  more  varied.  On  the  ranges  pines,  fig  trees,  and  orange  trees  {cap- 
paris)  occur.  Heavy  timber  clothes  the  uplands  about  the  Boper  Biver,  and  the  table- 
land which  stretches  across  the  territory  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  from  thirty  to 
100  miles  bears  large  paperbark  trees,  Leichhardt  pines,  and  palms.  On  the  higher  steppes 
there  is  also  abundance  of  blood  wood  and  other  varieties  of  eucalyptus,  besides  other  kinds 
of  trees.    Many  prominent  fibre  plants  are  native  to  the  territory.  ' 

(v.)  Western  Australia.  The  coastal  timber  belt  runs  along  the  western  shore  from 
the  Murchison  Biver  to  the  Leeuwin,  and  along  the  southern  shore  from  that  point  to 
beyond  Albany,  clothing  with  trees  the  Victoria,  Herschel,  Darling,  and  Stirling  Banges. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  trees  of  this  State  for  strength  and  durability  are  the  jarrah  and 
karri.  A  great  belt  of  the  former  stretches  eastward  of  the  Darling  Bange  to  upwards  of 
a  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  length  of  350  miles.  Between  this  region  and  the 
coast  are  two  well-marked  belts  of  tuart  and  red  gum.  In  the  extreme  south-west  of  the 
State  the  main^rri  belt  stretches  from  Augusta  to  Albany.  Eastward  of  the  jarrah  belt 
a  strip  of  white  gum  encloses  a  narrow  belt  of  York  gum,  its  southern  extremity  almost 
reaching  the  coast,  while  its  northern  limit  extends  even  beyond  that  of  the  jarrah  tract. 
Still  further  east  the  forest  thins,  a  poorer  growth  of  white  gum  giving  place  to  brushes, 
scrub,  and  dwarf  trees.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  there  are  stunted 
eucalypts,  with  casuarinas  and  wattle.  In  the  north-west,  on  the  King  Leopold  and  St. 
George's  Banges,  there  are  forest  areas,  but  from  Dampier  Land  to  below  Shark  Bay  there 
is  no  coastal  forest,  and  in  many  cases  the  stunted  bush  and  scrub  lands  infringe  on  the 
sea-coast. 

(vi.)  Tasmania.  The  Taamanian  forest  consists  chiefly  of  eucalypts,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  island;  and  of  conifers,  such  as  the  Huon,  the  King  William,  and  the 
oelery-top  pines,  flourishing  in  the  western  and  soutliem  parts.  The  principal  hardwoods 
of  the  eucalypt  family  are  the  blue  gum,  stringy-bark,  peppermint,  and  silvertop 
ironbark,  while  among  woods  of  fine  grain  are  the  blackwood,  beech  or  myrtle,  sassafras, 
native  cherry,  and  sheoak.  Black  and  silver  wattles  also  inhabit  various  parts  of 
Tasmania. 

8.  Dlstrlbutioi  of  Timber  !■  tlie  Commonweftlth  Generally.— The  more  conspicuous 
timber  regions  of  Australia  as  a  whole  are  the  eastern  and  southern  portions,  including 
Tasmania,  and,  again,  the  south-western  portion  northwards  and  eastwards  fromnCMM*      t 
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Leeuwin.  In  regard  to  distribution,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  the  Lirger 
timber  is  found  on  the  orests  and  coastal  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges,  but  in  the 
south-west,  in  addition  to  the  vegetation  between  mountains  and  sea,  a  large  area  of 
forest  stretches  inland  from  the  coastal  ranges.  The  hills  encircling  Adelaide  and  Yorke 
and  Eyre  Peninsulas  also  bear  good  forest.  The  Kimberley  district  is  timbered,  and  in 
the  Northern  Territory  and  round  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  there  are  con- 
siderable forest  areas.  But  the  coastal  regions  of  West  and  North-west  Australia,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  districts  named  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  and 
Encounter  Bay,  are  devoid  alike  of  mountains  and  forests.  The  interior  of  the  continent 
is  thinly  timbered,  or  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  an  occasional  limited  area  of  forest, 
generally  in  connection  with  mountain  systems  (though  these  themselves  are  scarce), 
acting  as  a  relief  in  the  landscape,  which  but  for  these  presents  to  the  eye  all  the  features 
of  a  dreary  and  arid  waste.  The  aocompan3ring  map  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
distribution. 

i.  DIstributiOl  of  Timber  la  New  Zealand.— In  the  North  Island  the  growth  in  the 
Hauraki  Peninsula  is  of  a  mixed  character,  kauri  being  predominant,  with  red,  white, 
and  silver  pine,  beech,  and  tawa,  extending  from  the  Waikato  River  to  the  North  Gape. 
Kauri  gum,  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  exuded  resin,  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
large  quantities  and  exported  chiefly  to  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  largely  used  in 
the  manu^ture  of  varnishes,  and  also  in  cotton-spinning  centres  for  glazing  calico. 
Large  numbers  of  men  follow  the  calling  of  gum-digging,  either  regularly  or  inter- 
mittently. The  great  totara  region  extends  from  the  central  part  of  the  west  ooastto 
the  east  and  south-east  coast,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty  southward  to  Cape  Pallisor. 
Among  other  trees  in  this  region  are  rimu,  white  pine,  beech,  and  tawa.  The  red  pine 
district  occupies  a  considerable  tract  of  the  south-western  side  of  the  island,  and  extends 
from  the  Makau  River  to  Wellington,  being  interspersed  with  totara,  tawa,  and  black 
and  white  pine.  In  the  Middle  Island  the  rimu  or  red  pine  and  the  several  species  of 
beech  may  be  regarded  as  the  t3rpical  forest  trees.  The  former  has  a  very  wide  range, 
following  the  coastal  region  from  Cape  Campbell,  the  extreme  north-eastern  point,  tc» 
Cape  Farewell  on  the  north-west,  and  thence  the  whole  of  the  western  and  southern 
ooast-line  to  the  Clutha  River,  while  along  the  eastern  coast  it  is  found  in  well-defined 
belts  near  Dunedin,  Waimate,  and  Banks  Peninsula.  The  beech  country  forms  a  large, 
broad  belt  running  through  the  island  from  north  to  south  along  the  Dividing  Range. 


§  2.  Forestry. 

1.  Objects. — Economic  Forestry,  aiming  at  the  conservation  of  forestal  wealth  by 
safeguarding  forests  against  inconsiderate  destruction,  and  by  the  suitable  re-afforesta- 
tion of  denuded  areas,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  industries  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  timber,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  necessary  form  of  national 
wealth.  Though  in  Australia  large  areas  of  virgin  forests  still  remain,  the  inroads  made 
by.  timber-getters,  by  agriculturists,  and  by  pastoralists — who  have  destroyed  large 
areas  by  " ringbarking^ — are  considerable;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  dimatological 
changes  are  caused  thereby.  For  it  would  appear  that  variations  in  climate,  and 
alternating  periods  of  drought  and  flood,  desiccation  and  erosion  of  soil,  with  losti 
or  diminution  of  fertility,  have  resulted  from  forest  denudation  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  In  many  of  the  States  of  America  diminished  rainfall  is  said 
to  have  followed  the  destruction  of  large  forest  areas.  On  the  other  hand  beneficial 
oonsequences  appear  also  to  have  followed  on  the  planting  of  trees  on  denuded  lands,  or 
along  encroaching  coasts,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  forest  covering  tends  to  beneficially 
regulate  the  effects  of  rain^l. 

2.  Fore8tf7  Departmeats.— Each  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  excepting  Tasmania, 
has  organised  a  forestry  department  ot  branch  of  service  specialy  charged  with  forestal 
matters.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  indication  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
subject : —  ^  t 
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Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria, 

Q'sland. 

8th.  Anst. 

West.  Aus. 

Tas. 

Designation  of  officer  in  charge 

Salaries  of  persons  engaged  in 
administration  and  control    £ 
Salaries    of    technical  experts, 
forest  rangers,  etc.      ...           £ 
Incidental  expenses       ...           £ 
No.  of  persons  forming  office  staff 
No.  of  persons  forming  field  staff 

Chief  For- 
est Officer 

■  17,080  fj 

.357 
7 
63 

Conservator 
of  Forests 

1,486 

8,500 

4,26911 
6 
56 

Director 
of  Forests 

300t 

780  + 
676 

1 

3 

Conservator 
of  Forests 

450 

770 
149 

a 

17 

Insp.-Oen. 
of  Forests. 

810 

3,396  t 
1,301 
6 
13 

• 

310 

41 

76 

• 

• 

*  Administered  by  Lands  Department,    t  Including  travelling  allowances.    }  Excluding 
travelling  expenses,    il  Including  travelling  and  forage  allowances. 

The  revenne  and  expenditure  of  the  States  Forestry  Departments  from  1901  to  1906 
are  given  below : — 

REVENUE   OF   STATE   FORESTRY  DEPARTMENTS,    1900-1   TO   1906-7. 


State. 


New  South  Wales., 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  . 


1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1908-4. 

1904-6. 

1905-6. 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

14,421* 

19,813* 

31,872* 

36,264* 

34,162 

42,738 

14,916 

16,735 

15,455 

16,590 

17,280 

21,508 

7,608* 

8,877* 

6,663* 

8,959* 

11,440* 

11,576* 

3,814 

3,109 

4,626 

3,867 

3,048 

2,832 

18,477 

18.752 

20,478 

20,018 

18,479 

21,216 

2,141 

2,722 
70,008 

3,155 
82,249 

2,859 
88,567 

3.604 

3,505 

60,877 

87,863 

108,376 

1906-7. 


£ 
50,937 
24,971 
14,660 

2,981 
22,783 

4,220 


120,462 


*  For  calendar  year  ended  previous  31st  December. 
EXPENDITURE    OF    STATE   FORESTRY  DEPARTMENTS,    1900-1   TO   1906-7. 


State. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  ... 

Queensland 

South  Australia    .. 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 


Oommonwealth 


1900-1. 

""£ 
5.101* 
18,561 
4,300 
6,661 
2,747 
375 


37,745 


1901-2. 


£ 
5,627* 
18,174 
4,400 
6,512 
4,801 
322 


39,336 


1902-3: 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

£ 

£"~ 

~£    - 

10,689* 

16,766 

4,500 

6,747 

8,789 

278 

17,080* 

16,186 

4,600 

6,848 

4,192 

254 

16,202 

17,783 

4,800 

6,067 

5,089 

513 

41,714 

48,105 

50,404 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

£ 

£ 

16,639 

20,269 

21,974 

21,108 

6,200 

6,700 

6,446 

6,801 

6,785 

6,270 

469 

426 

66,612 

61,664 

*  For  calendar  year  ended  previous  31st  December. 

3.  Sylviculture. — ^The  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  systematic  sylviculture 
bas  led  to  the  creation  in  all  the  States  except  Queensland  and  Tasmania  of  a  number  of 
syWioultural  nurseries  and  plantations. 

(i.)  New  South  Wales.  In  this  State  a  small  forest  nursery  is  maintained  at  Gos- 
ford,  between  Sydney  and  Newcastle ;  from  which  young  trees  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State,  the  bulk  being  issued  to  mumcipal  councils  and  farmers,  and  for 
planting  in  parks,  town  reserves,  hospital  ground^,  and  cemeteries.  Large  sums  have 
been  disbursed  by  the  State  in  improvement  fellings  and  the  thinning  out  ot,  young 
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timber,  principally  in  the  Bogan,  Narrandera,  and  Murray  River  districts.     Over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres  of  pine  forest  and  red  gum  have  been  so  treated. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  there  are  four  forest  nurseries,  the  largest  being  situated 
at  Macedon,  the  smaller  at  Creswick,  Havelock,  and  Tintarra.  At  Maoedon  the  arboretum 
contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the  conifers  and  deciduous  trees  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia.  While  the  bulk  of  the  yields  are  retained  for  the  State  plantations,  there  are  oon- 
Kiderable  distributions  for  public  parks  and  recreation  reserves,  "Arbor-day*'  planting 
of  streets  and  roads,  municipal  councils  and  water  trusts,  mechanics'  institutes  and 
libraries,  cemeteries,  State  schools,  and  other  institutions,  and  farmers  and  private 
persons,  those  in  dry  districts  receiving  first  consideration. 

Among  the  principal  native  hardwoods  raised  and  distributed  are  blue  gum,  sugar  gum, 
and  tallowwood,  with  some  jarrah  for  the  plantations ;  among  conifers,  the  Monterey, 
Oorsican,  Black  Austrian,  Canary  Island,  Maritime,  and  Aleppo  pines,  the  blue  pine  of 
India,  the  American  white  and  yellow  pines,  with  several  spruces ;  and  among  other 
exotics,  peppers,  Indian  cedars,  oaks,  elms,  planes,  silver  poplars,  sycamores,  and  chest- 
nuts. 

The  principal  forest  plantation  is  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  You  Yangs,  near 
(leelong,  where  about  1000  acres  have  been  enclosed  and  planted  with  eucalypts  and 
conifers.  Good  results  have  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  broad  leaf  and  feather  leaf 
wattles. 

At  another  plantation,  viz.,  at  Sawpit  Gully,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  near  Creswick,  conifers  are  chiefly  grown.  Minor  plantations  of  blue  gum  and 
sugar  gum  are  established  at  Havelock  and  Majorca,  near  Maryborough  ;  and  at  Mount 
Macedon,  the  principal  species  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  plane,  sycamore,  pine,  spruce,  eucalypta, 
and  willows  afe  planted. 

(iii.)  Queensland.  The  questions  of  replanting  and  further  reservation  have  lately 
been  attracting  attention,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them  will  probably  greatly 
influence  forest  policy. 

(iv.)  South  Australia. — In  this  State  there  are  several  plantations,  the  most  import- 
ant being  at  Bundaleer  and  Wirrabara,  situated  some  150  and  190  miles  respectively  to 
the  north  of  Adelaide  in  the  direction  of  Spencer  Gulf.  Of  the  reserved  area,  about 
one-fifth  only,  it  is  said,  ever  bore  timber  of  commercial  value,  the  remainder  being 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  stunted  vegetation.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  high 
mountain  ranges  and  the  dr3niess  of  the  climate,  the  forests  are  not  dense.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  in  South  Australia  to  sylviculture,  and  great  success  has  been 
achieved  in  clothing  areas  of  treeless  plain  and  hill  slope  with  belts  of  young  trees,  such 
as  blue,  sugar  and  red  gum,  and  white  iron  bark.  In  some  parts  the  Tasmanian 
blue  gum  (E.  globulus)  flourishes,  but  great  success  has  also  been  attained  with  the 
sugar  gum  (E.  oorynocalyx),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  State  itself.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Flinders  Range,  and  used  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  <K)achbuilding,  and  in 
wharf  and  jetty  construction.  Two  other  eucalypts  found  in  South  Australia,  the  white 
ironbark  {E.  leucoxylon),  known  locally  as  "blue  gum,"  and  the  grey  box  {E.  hemi- 
phloia),  furnish  strong,  tough,  and  durable  timber,  inlocked  in  grain  and  suitable  for  the 
same  purposes  as  sugar  gum.  The  common  flooded  variety  of  red  gum,  which  has  a 
fairly  wide  distribution,  being  found  on  clay  flats  and  along  streams  and  water-courses, 
has  also  been  grown  in  the  plantations,  but  not  with  the  same  success  as  sugar  gum. 
Among  conifers  which  have  been  grown  with  fair  success  are  the  Monterey,  the  Maritime. 
Aleppo,  and  Stone  pines.  The  Monterey  pine  (P,  insignis)  outstrips  all  other  trees 
in  growth,  and  its  timber,  though  softer  than  other  first-class  pines,  has  been  utilised  for 
deal  tables,  packing  cases,  picket  fencing,  shelving,  and  generally  for  purposes  where 
common  deal  is  useful.  The  maritime,  Aleppo,  and  stone  pinas  are  naturally  of  slower 
growth.  In  Europe  they  furnish  useful  timber,  but  in  these  plantations  have  not 
yet  reached  the  age  suitable  for  utilisation.  The  upright  poplar  (P.  fastigiala)  growing 
well  over  a  large  area,  serves  for  packing  cases,  flooring  boards,  etc.  The  locally-grown 
American  ash  {F7'axinus  americana)  has  been  used  in  coach  building  work,  and  compares 
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-wall  in  quality  with  the  imported  Amerioan  aeh.  The  area  suitable  for  its  ooltivation  in 
South  Australia  is,  however,  very  limited,  as  it  requireB  fayourable  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Forest  Department  has  issued  very  large 
numbers  of  young  plants  to  the  public  free  of  charge,  for  wind  breaks,  avenues,  and  for 
the  shelter  of  homesteads  and  buildings  generally.  Formerly,  but  not  now,  bounties 
were  paid  under  the  Forest  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  private  persons  in  planting 
timber  trees. 

(v.)  Western  Australia,  A  State  sylvicultural  nursery  is  established  at  Drake's 
Brook,  on  the  south-western  railway,  the  site  chosen  being  a  ti-tree  swamp,  exotic  trees 
of  temperate  climates  being  raised.  The  planting  of  the  Monterey,  Maritime,  Aleppo, 
and  Canary  Island  pines,  the  blue  pine  of  the  Himalayas  (P.  excelsa)^  the  Indian  cedar, 
Lawson's  cypress,  several  kinds  of  poplkr,  the  Virginian  oatalpa,  white  cedar,  and 
American  ash  has  been  successful.  A  large  number  of  pepper  trees  and  sugar  gums  were 
raised,  chiefly  for  shade  purposes.  The  trees  are  sold  or  given  away  to  settlers,  being 
distributed  chiefly  in  the  goldfields  region  and  other  districts  with  little  natural  forest. 

There  are  also  three  forest  plantations — one  for  conifers  at  Bunbury,  a  second  for 
Australian  wattles  at  Spencer's  Brook,  and  a  third  for  the  indigenous  sandalwood  at 
Meckering.  The  planted  areas  are  flourishing,  the  trees  making  very  healthy 
growth. 

Particulars  regarding  nurseries  and  plantations  in  1906  are  given  hereunder : — 
NURSERIES  AND   PLANTATIONS,  1906. 


ParticulftTs. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qu'nft- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Taa- 

maula. 

Expenditure    on    plantations    and 

upkeep  of  sylvicultural  nurseries 

£697 

Je7630 

nil 

£6106 

£223 

nil 

No.  of  persons  engaged  in  nurseries 

8 

17 

nil 

13 

6 

nil 

No.  of  sylvicultural  nurseries 

1 

4 

nil 

7 

1 

nil 

Area  of  sylvicultural  nurseries 

67  ac.* 

30  ac. 

nil 

7ao. 

17  ac. 

nil 

No.  of  forest  plantations 

1 

13 

nU 

91 

3 

nU 

Area  of  forest  plantations 

20  ac. 

9676  ac. 

nil 

9396  ac. 

160  ac. 

nil 

Extant  of  public  distribution  of  trees 

or  number  of  trees  issued  • 

53,162 

108,819 

t 

290,149 

50,000 

nil 

*  16  acres  only  are  planted. 

^  There  ore  no  forest  nurseries  issuing  trees  in  Queensland,  but  a  small  number  of  economic  and 

ornamental  trees  are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


§3.  Commercial  Uses  of  Principal  Australian  Timbers. 

The  uses  of  the  more  important  of  Australian  timbers  are  many  and  various  ;  four 
varieties  of  ironbark,  viz.,  white  or  grey  (E .  paniculata) ,  narrow-leaved  (E.  crebra)^ 
broad-leaved  {E.  siderophloia) ,  and  red  (E.  aideroxyhn)  are  largely  used  for  public  works, 
preference  being  given  to  the  white  and  narrow- leaved  varieties.  These  timbers  are  used 
extensively  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts,  for  railway  sleepers  and  fencing  posts, 
and  for  framing,  naves,  spokes,  poles  and  shafts  in  carriage  and  waggon  building.  Iron- 
bark  beams  are  of  great  strength,  hence  it  is  largely  employed  for  girders  and  joists  of 
upper  floors,  especially  in  stores  for  heavy  goods.i   Another  red  ironbark  (JS>.  leticoxylon). 


Ironbark  girders  do  not  burn  rapidly  and  often  stand  a  fire  when  iron  girders  yield  through 

the  effect  of  the  heat. 
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heavy,  dense,  and  strong,  is  greatly  valued  for  bridge  beams  and  piles.  Tallowwood  {E. 
microoorys)  is  strong,  heavy,  very  durable,  not  easily  split,  and  turns  and  planes  welL  It 
is  used  for  bridge-decking,  house-flooring  (being  peculiarly  suitable  for  ballrooms), 
girders,  piles,  and  fencing  posts,  and  especially  for  paving  blocks,  giving  even  and  regular 
wear  under  heavy  traffic.  Even  better  in  this  latter  regard  is  blackbutt  {E.  pUularis), 
a  fine  hardwood  for  house  and  ship  building,  as  well  as  street  paving.  Grey  gum  {E. 
propinqua)y  makes  excellent  railway  sleepers,  and  is  used  for  felloes  and  spokes  in  coach 
building.  It  makes  very  durable  fencing  posts,  and  is  also  sometimes  split  for  shingles. 
Murray  red  gum  {E.  rostrata),  the  common  river  gum  of  all  the  eastern  colonies,  is  one  of 
the  best  hardwoods  in  contact  with  the  ground,  being  largely  used  for  poles,  house 
foundations,  wood  paving,  and  railway  sleepers.  It  is  also  extensively  cut  for  mining 
shafts  and  public  and  municipal  works.  The  forest  variety  of  red  gum  (E.  tereticomis) 
serves  the  same  purposes  as  the  river  red  gum.  White  mahogany  {E.  acmenoides)  is  used 
for  posts,  poles,  girders,  and  similar  classes  of  work,  being  an  exceedingly  durable  timber. 
Red  mahogany  (E.  resimfera)  is  largely  employed  for  general  building  work,  street 
paving,  fencing,  and  weatherboards.  It  is  very  durable,  and  hardens  greatly  with  age. 
Grey  box  {E,  hemiphloia) ^  is  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  henoe  used 
for  railway  sleepers  (lasting  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  in  the  track),  telegraph  poles, 
mine  props,  fence  posts,  piles,  girders,  and  for  heavy  framing  and  naves,  wheel  cogs, 
shafts,  dray  poles,  spokes,  etc.  Baimsdale  grey  box  {E.  bosistoana)  serves  similar  pur- 
poses. Brush  box  {Tristania  conferta),  another  hard  and  durable  wood,  is  used  for  tram 
rails,  bullock  yokes,  tool  handles,  planes,  etc.  Sydney  blue  gum  (E.  saligna)  is  greatly 
valued  by  shipwrights  and  wheelwrights,  and  furnishes  ships'  plank,  felloes  of  wheels, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  for  buildings,  and  makes  very  durable  paving  blocks.  WooUybatt 
(E,  longifolia)  is  used  for  house  building,  fencing,  felloes,  spokes,  and  wheelwrights'  work 
generally.  Being  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  resistant  to  heavy  traffic,  it  i» 
also  used  for  street  paving.  Spotted  gum  {E.  maculata)  is  one  of  the  best  hardwoods  for 
bending,  even  when  cold,  and  is  therefore  specially  valuable  in  wheelwrights*  and  coach- 
builders'  work  for  poles,  shafts,  crosspieces,  naves,  and  spokes ;  also  for  framing  and 
house  building,  tram  rails,  ship  planking,  decking  of  bridges,  and  wood  paving.  Turpen- 
tine {Syncarpia  laurifolia)  is  of  great  durability  in  the  ground  or  under  water,  being  used 
for  piles  of  jetties,  wharves,  bridges,  pillars  and  girders  of  buildings,  wood  paving,  and 
hewn  posts  and  rails.  Yellow  Htringy-bark  (E.  muelleriana)  is  chiefly  used  for  jetty  and 
pier  work,  and  for  fencing  posts.  Blue  gum  {E.  globulus)  is  a  valuable  timber  with 
straight,  symmetrical  bole,  used  for  upper  timbers  and  decking  in  jetty  and  bridge  work, 
bridge  piles,  shafts,  felloes,  spokes  and  frame  work  of  vehicles,  and  in  general  building 
and  construction.  Spotted  gum  {E.  goniocalyx)  furnishes  a  hard,  heavy,  and  durable 
timber,  similar  in  appearance  to  blue  gum,  and  serving  the  same  purposes.  Yellow  box 
(E.  melliodora)  bears  a  large  quantity  of  blossom,  and  hence  is  a  favourite  tree  with  bee- 
keepers. Its  timber  is  used  for  piles  and  posts,  squared  beams,  and  stringers  for  bridges. 
Messmate  (E.  obliqua)  is  largely  sawn  by  mills  for  weatherboards,  studs,  rafters,  joists, 
etc.,  and  is  also  used  for  railway  sleepers  and  fencing  posts.  Stringy-barks  {E.  macror- 
rhyncha^  E.  capitelUUa^  E.  piperita)  are  sawn  by  mills  into  ordinary  building  timber, 
and  split  by  settlers  into  posts  and  rails  and  rough  building  material.  Mountain  ash  (E. 
amygdali-na  regnana)  is  sawn  into  building  material,  and  is  also  split  into  palings, 
shingles,  rails,  and  mining  laths.  Silvertop  (E.  sieberiana  seu  virgaia) — called  also 
Qippsland  mountain  ash,  green  top,  and  white  ironbark — is  used  for  ordinary  building 
purposes,  and  for  fencing  rails  and  rough  construction.  Sugar  gum  (E.  corynoccUyx)  is 
held  in  high  repute  on  account  of  its  toughness  and  durability,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
railway  sleepers,  telegraph  polos,  coach  building,  and  in  wharf  and  jetty  construction. 
White  or  manna  gum  {E.  viininalis)  is  not  a  good  weather  timber,  but  is  suitable  for  in- 
terior construction,  such  as  house  frames  and  floors. 

The  preeminent  timber  trees  of  the  West  are  jarrah  {E,  marginata)  and  karri 
(E,  diversicolor).  Jarrah  is  in  great  request  for  piles  in  jetty  and  bridge  con- 
struction, and  for  railway  sleepers  and  street  paving.  It  also  furnishes  a  fovoorite 
material    for    boat-building,     fencing,     and    rough    furniture,    and   makes    excellent 
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charcoal.  Karri  is  heavy,  dense,  elastic,  and  tough,  not  so  easily  wrought  &A 
jarrah,  and  used  for  bridge^ecking,  flooring,  planking,  spokes,  felloes,  shafts,  and  street- 
paving.  Tuart  (E.  gomphocephala)  is  exceedingly  strong  and  tough,  suitable  for  the 
framework  of  railway  waggons,  bridge  supports,  buffers,  keelsons,  shafts,  wheelwrights' 
work,  and  generally  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength  and  hardness  is  necessary.  The 
red  gum  {E,  calophylla)  is  a  fine  shade  tree,  and  is  valued  for  the  shelter  it  affords  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  Its  timber,  however,  is  not  held  in  much  esteem ;  but  in  short  lengths 
it  is  employed  for  wheelwrights'  work  and  agricultural  implements.  Its  gum  or  kino 
has  medicinal  properties,  and  is  used  locally  for  tanning  hides.  Wandoo  (E.  redunca) 
is  used  for  fencing,  wheelwrights'  work,  and  railway  buffers  and  sleepers.  The  blackbutt 
{E.  patens) t  York  gum  {E.  loxophleba)^  and  Yate  (E,  comuta)  of  the  West  are  largely 
used  for  fencing,  building,  and  rough  construction. 

The  Moreton  Bay  or  hoop  pine  (Araucaria  cunninghami)  is  used  for  interior  work 
(flooring,  ceiling,  and  lining  boards)  and  for  packing  cases  and  butter  boxes.     Brown 
pine  {Podocarpus  eUUa)  is  also  used  for  interior  work,  and  for  bridge,  jetty,  and  pier  piles. 
Cypress  pine  (CcUlitris),  including  red  or  black  pine  (C.  calcarcUa) ;  Murray  pine  (C. 
verrucosa)  J  Port  Macquarie  pine  (C.  macleayana) ,  and  the  Richmond  River  cypress  pine 
(C.  columellaris)  are  used  for  buildings  liable  to  attacks  of  white  ants,  being  strongly 
resistant  to  these  pests.     Callitris  is  also  suitable  for  bridge  decking  and  makes  fine  fuel. 
Red  cedar  (Cedrela  australis)  furnishes  timber  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  easily  worked  and 
very  durable,  and  is  used  for  furniture  and  cabinet-making,  doors,  panelling,  and  interior 
fittings  generally.     Rosewood  (Dysoxyhn  frasei'ianum)  is  easily  wrought,  and  is  used 
for  furniture,  turnery,  carving,  cabinet  work,  mouldings,  planes,  window  joints,  house- 
fittings,  and  wine  casks.     Red  bean  (Dysoxykm  miielleri)  has  a  finely-figured  grain  and 
is  an  excellent  furniture  wood.     White  beech  (Omelina  leichhardtii)   is  durable  and 
easily  worked,  and  is  in  great  request  for  decks  of  vessels,  furniture,  picture  frames, 
carving,  flooring,   house-fittings,  vats,   casks,  and  general  coopers'  work.     Silky  oak 
(Qrevillea  robusta  and  Orites  excelsa)  are  also  in  request  for  coopers'  work,  and  make 
handsome  furniture  and  wainscoting.     The  silky  oak  has  also  been  used  for  butter  kegs, 
backets,  chums,  etc.,  and  makes  good  butter  boxes  for  the  local  markets.     Black  bean 
{Castanospermum  aitstrale)^  or  Moreton  Bay  chestnut,  is  used  for  furniture,  cabinet- 
making,   and  gun  stocks.     Tulip-wood   {Harpullia  pendula)   is   highly  esteemed  for 
cabinet  work,  being  used  for  door  panels,  dadoes,  and  billiard  tables.     Goachwood  (Cera- 
iopetaium  apeUUum)  is  suitable  for  boat-building,  cabinet  work,  and  coach-building. 
Kauri  pine  (Agathis  palmerstoni)  gives  a  light,  strong,  and  durable  timber,  and  is  used 
for  general  building  and  construction,   wainscoting,    furniture  and  joinery,   railway 
<abrriages,   and  ship-decking.      Blackwood    {Acacia  melaiioxylon)    is  very  strong  and 
durable,  diminishing,  however,  greatly  in  weight  in  seasoning,  though  shrinking  very 
little  in  volume.     Figured  blackwood  is  a  beautiful  timber;  it  is  used  for  furniture,  such 
as  billiard  tables,  chairs,  secretaires,  casings  of  pianofortes  and  organs,  and  general 
cabinet  work;   dadoes,  panelling  of  railway  carriages,  boat-building,  picture  frames, 
wheel  naves,  gun  stocks,  walking  sticks,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes ;  it  is  also  split  into  staves  for  wine  and  tallow  casks.     Evergreen  beech  {Fagiis 
cunntngJiami)  yields  also  a  handsome  timber,  used  for  furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  light 
joinery,  wood-carving,  picture  frames,  and  cog-wheels.     Huon  pine  furnishes  a  fine, 
strong,  and  light  timber ;  it  is  almost  indestructible  in  water,  and  hence  is  largely  used 
for  boat  planking ;  its  beautiful  grain  brings  it  into  request  for  furniture,  panelling,  and 
wainscoting.     The  King  William  variety  is  very  tough,  being  used  for  racing  sculls;  it 
is  also  a  favourite  timber  in  joiners'  work.     Celery-top  pine  is  strong  and  heavy,  suitable 
for'fumiture,  flooring,  house  frames,  coopers'  work,  and  masts.     Other  Australian  brush 
timbers  of  minor  importance  are  sassafras  (Atherosperma  moschatum)^  used  for  saddle- 
trees and  boot  lasts;  and  satin  box,  sycamore,  olive,  and  pencil- wood,  givmg  woods  of 
beautiful  grain  for  parquetry,  veneers,  carving,  and  picture  frames.     The  sandalwood  of 
Western  Australia  {Santalum  cygnorum)  is  a  very  valuable  forest  product,  its  export 
having  covered  half-a-century. 
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FOREST AL  INDUSTRIES— OVEBSEA  TRADE. 


§  4.    Porestal  Industries  and  Production. 

1.  Timber. — The  returns  for  quantity  and  value  of  timber  cut  and  sawn,  as  given 
by  the  States  Forestry  Departments,  are  at  present  very  incomplete.  Owing  to  this  fact 
the  figures  are,  in  some  cases,  necessarily  merely  estimates.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  secure,  if  possible,  more  accurate  information  in 
future  concerning  this  important  industry. 

QUANTITY  OF  LOCAL  TIMBER  SAWN  OR  HEWN  IN  EACH  STATE  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  DURING  THE  YEARS  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales       

Victoria     

Qneensland        

South  Australia 

Western  Australia      

Tasmania 

Sup.  feet. 

96.907.000 

46.495.885 

140.443,099 

^.877 

12a.4l3.865 

45.848.526 

Sup.  feet. 
90308.834 
40.494,660 
72.478,951 
197,088 

124,005,005 
24.531.922 

Sup.  feet. 

100.408,000 

88,841,322 

69,.W8,800 

130,665 

126.729.833 
35.196,700 

Sup.  feet. 

117.020,000 

49,250,000 

71,208.811 

94396 

143304,953 
34.760,628 

Sup.  feet. 

112,580,000 

47,635368 

73.930,279 

155.662 

137.250340 
40.273,429 

Sup.  feet. 

1^9,337,000 

51,103.000 

82,801,846 

130,763 

136,994,«7 
39,496.697 

Commonwealth 

452,131,252 

352.016.460 

370,815,220 

416.022.788 

411325,068 

429,166,008 

The  only  States  for  which  an  annual  return  is  furnished  for  the  value  of  locally  sawn 
or  hewn  timber  are  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  values  for  South  Australia  for 
the  years  1901  to  1906  are  respectively,  £23;  £154;  £413;  £400;  £340;  and  £230. 
For  Tasmania  the  values  for  the  same  years  are  respectively,  £117,734 ;  £62,578 ; 
£89,227  ;  £92,102  ;  £76,817  ;  and  £110,689.  The  estimate  for  Western  Australia  for  the 
whole  six  years  is  £5,268,235 ;  and  fbr  New  South  Wales  for  the  same  period, 
£4,050,000. 

2.  Forest  Prodnce. — Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  total  value  of  forest  produc- 
tion, but  these  must  be  regarded  as  mere  approximations.  Many  of  the  items  are  very 
difficult,  and  some  impossible,  to  obtain.  Largo  returns  are  credited  to  firewood,  but  these 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  since  estimates  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  uncertainty. 

The  Forestry  Department  of  New  South  Wales  estimates  that  the  production  in  the 
six  years,  1901-6,  averaged  at  least  £685,000  per  annum.  For  Victoria  the  Government 
Statist  gives  the  following  figures :— 1904,  £230,567;  1905,  £206,725;  1906,  £217,569. 
No  figures  on  a  similar  basis  are  available  for  Queensland.  The  estimates  for  South 
Australia  for  1901  to  1906  are  £187 ;  £354 ;  £590 ;  £665 ;  £610 ;  and  £440.  Western 
Australia  averages  for  the  six  years,  1901-6,  £984,264.  Tasmania  supplies  the  following 
estimates  for  the  same  years,  viz.,  £152,102,  £83,943,  £114,227,  £119,477,  £94,987, 
£126,514. 

§  5.   Oversea  Trade. 

1.  Imports. — ^The  value  of  timber  imports  for  1901  to  1906,  and  the  quantity  for 
1903  to  1906,  are  as  follows :— 

IMPORTS  OP   DRESSED  TIMBER,   1901  TO  1906. 


Quantity.                          \                            Value. 

Country  whence 

( 

Imported. 

1                 i 

1 

1 

1903.           1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
£ 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Super,  ft. 

Super,  ft. 

Super,  ft. 

Super,  ft. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

131,761 

19,224 

14,694 

41,049 

1,134 

3,32c 

1,429 

807 

361 

891 

Cannda  

6,875 

104,770 

9,800 

833 

2,742 

13,890 

46 

826 

67 

9 

New  Zealand      ... 

142,823 

20,336 

21,238 

5,125 

26,398 

9,659 

1.109 

216 

231 

66 

Other  Brit.  Fob.... 

1,034 

49,322 

3,549 

5.437 .       2361       248 

16 

1,256 

38 

51 

Norway ... 

17,642,379 

41,901,583 

33,084,662 

43,712.732:323,937,289,740 

122,416 

1312,067 

228,806 

^3,546 

Sweden  ... 

3.840,459 

8,739,497 

2,516,987 

2,412.087  1  30,1691  28,693 

20.906 

613T9 

11,966 

IBJOU 

United  States     ... 

2,996,450 

8,516,661 

2,411,998 

1,727.363    56.1141  49.641 

26,919 

28,073 

88,181 

19,9GB 

Other  For.  CSount. 

104,984 

89,888        304.696 

935        650 

623 

696 

1.764 

Total       ... 

24,763,771  64,466,327 '  38,161,816 '  48,209,222 

441,665 

395.842 

172,840 

306461 

964343 

3U368 

Note.— Quantity  for  1901  and  1902  not  available. 
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OVERSEA  TRADE. 
IMPORTS  OP   UNDRESSED  TIRIBER,  1901  TO  1906. 


Quail  iUy. 

VuJuo, 

ikiuDtry  wliance 

Impcicrted. 

, 

1009. 

1904. 

Bulter.  ft. 

19D&. 
f>uper.  ft. 

IS01. 

inns. 

1903. 

IBM. 

1505. 

lOM, 

SUP«T.  ft. 

Super,  ft. 

M 

£ 

^ 

£ 

ITDltod  Sin«doiD 

4»,MQ 

38,077 

335,7M 

233, fm 

%IB1 

T.U63 

635 

Tsn 

fl.Be& 

a.53i 

Btmoi&li 

^«90S 

aso.oett 

274 

7,m 

Ouud»  .^^ 

i;mi,fm 

I4,cfn,fl7ei 

]3<GM,ti42 

H<  380,951 

66,533 

01,090 

%h60J 

51,^0 

m,\w 

42,53» 

India     ... 

m.^m 

!».7«i 

4I0,7OT 

a4«,QeB 

3,96S 

9,577 

1,0'^ 

GOS 

9.596 

3,ffll 

New  ZoifclftTid      ►.. 

si,im.m 

54.34£,407 

65.090a7TJ 

65,164.718 

■iM,306 

aia»565 

33»,(>44 

a&3>4ffr 

39S.-WaH.Ma 

gtmitsSuttlem'te. 

361,279 

l^,3Si 

ms"^ 

imna^ 

14S0 

«IM 

um 

764 

Wl 

966 

Olhcr  Brit.  Po8„. 

it]o.>ia7 

aO.D36 

n.K^j 

fct,5B:j 

14b 

77<i 

3f^2 

im 

671 

175 

Norway  .» 

4,llJ7.67t* 

2,1V>.fin£> 

I.^TT^.VBCi 

i.a^.Dfio 

&.1S7 

a4.767 

3a,t6:] 

16,0E«   ll.fl57 

6,987 

Rosaift    ... 

810,400 

3.(iai.Oti7 

l,r>^7-7t1Q 

3S5,»0Ci 

6,7'2d 

5.SS0  ■i!7.-.!tH 

H.^6^ 

1.810 

HwedBO  ... 

lJf>3,33T 

2,ftll.4a 

,1.077.7.56 

^1.756.330 

17. Rill 

19.!ii0 

U.Qi4 

ai,39y 

20.760 

17,7tM 

UDitedStab^    .,. 

8&»7fil,fr4© 

U7,47S,797 

7li.l3li.a55 

iai,eot.4&i 

363,3J0 

3i4jaa 

smAast 

5Ta,44a 

2.513^ 
876. 4T9 

30&.47\^M9.ft34 

OthdT  For.  Count. 

m,^m 

J. 116.766 

iw.3oe.a36 

ai2.»7n 
lea.OTG.Mi 

'301 .568.404  717,518  704.751 

6L5 
73^.503 

750.386 

5.462 

Toi«l 

iea.08T.O73 

953,372 

Note.— Quantity  for  1901  and  1003  not  available. 

2.  Exports. — The  quantity  and  value  of  undressed  (sawn)  timber  exported  from 
1903  to  1906  is  given  below,  the  countries  of  destination  being  also  shewn.  The 
quantities  for  1901  and  1902  are  not  available,  and  the  values  only  are  given.  Countries 
to  which  the  produce  was  exported  cannot,  however,  be  stated  for  these  years  : — 

VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  OF  UNDRESSED  TIMBER  (SAWN),  1901  AND  1902. 
'  1901,  £681,257  ;  1902,  £544,830. 

EXPORTS  OF   UNDRESSED  TIMBER  (SAWN).   1903  TO  1906. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Oonntry  to  which 

Exported. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

Super,  ft. 

B'ljirr.    It. 

Super,  ft. 

Super,  ft. 

i      £ 

£ 

r' 

£ 

United  Kingdom    ... 

24.6e0,133 

:i.',T-l.-iH7 

30,075.954 

25..'361,273 

;  166,616 

215,128 

]tb:^>Ol 

167,081 

Canada          

63.266 

>  1,787 

420.550 

567306 

369 

2,307 

■i  .iW 

5,566 

Oape  Colony 

27.145.821 

]  i^HJ^ii.MSa 

^'icnTes 

4.456.719 

1 190,008 

78,247 

lt>J,-«6 

23,855 

Ceylon 

1,408,050 

-.'..i'immi 

1.7'^  I, '152 

25,285 

9,387 

17.816 

<'.I79 

213 

Fiji        

699,817 

I  ,'i^\-^f^ 

1  .--.-■,.  L17 

1.712.468 

4.283 

8.486 

-  715 

11.150 

India    

9,677.364 

^2^, '1^^,1.83 

47, HI.  112 

63,248,657 

64,513 

182,238 

2iJi.'87 

384,463 

ManriUas      

899.215 

1-M1.9G8 

l.rr'.:i41 

823,197 

2.716 

4.594 

■pji28 

6,128 

Natal    

10,446,482 

l?\Lii-iJ58 

7,«-J.H41 

1,825,763 

74,797 

61,230 

5].i26 

11.366 

New  Guinea 

40,060 

1 Ifv2l3 

^lk^.741 

141,968 

287 

783 

V18 

1,260 

New  Zealand 

16,476,901 

ixmij&d 

17.(>7i>,'j85 

17,705,412 

106,817 

79,587 

lf>i.338 

120.480 

Ocean  Island 

16,207 

\G^.mi 

il;M,iJ65 

573,498 

96 

1,146 

i .  .02 

3,935 

Straits  Settlements 

240,000 

i,fi9a,tiBi 

289,685 

1,047,381 

1,600 

7,296 

l.:'52 

5.840 

Other  British  Foe. ... 

1,630,784 

(Uv».7:Ha 

768,810 

5,404 

6,612 

4,087 

■  t95 

38 

Argentine  Republic 

— 

^fiT.iiJii 

834,804 

2,947,860 

— 

3,115 

^ 

10.652 

Belgium          

145,700 

100,650 

89,756 

600.177 

1         975 

975 

37 

3.013 

China 

31,626 

66,406 

8,221.486 

12,.335,396 

;         211 

413 

16 

81.673 

Egypt   

— 

3,116.808 

2.072.820 

20.460 

1      

20,778 

19 

136 

Oermany       

872,361 

2.475,727 

4,409,822 

3,985,212 

!      6,880 

15,219 

04 

32.716 

Japan   

7,365 

30,716 

13,389 

403.326 

85 

450 

.17 

2.606 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  L. 

93,016 

106,112 

77,046 

29.818 

1         596 

730 

535 

105 

Marshall  Island      ... 

90.767 

56,057 

101,027 

502,627 

611 

385 

683 

3.418 

Neiherl&ndB 

149.965 

703.980 

— 

1,174,827 

1,300 

4,698 

5.745 

New  Pommern 

116,023 

96,486 

32,428 

121,043 

736 

666 

2aa 

841 

New  Caledonia 

495.610 

134,616 

152,569 

136,3a3 

3,264 

850 

883 

843 

Philippine  Islands... 

1,668.016 

3.855.318 

2,556,694 

2.393,518 

11.212 

23,887 

21,901 

12.556 

Portuguese  E.  Africa 

21,721,764 

10,274,604 

10,413,067 

3,261,837 

1  144,811 

61.966 

68,786 

18,636 

South  Sea  Islands  ... 

299,103 

219,649 

251,277 

415.071 

2.049 

1.480 

1.710 

2,760 

United  States  of  Am. 

159.234 

280,349 

452..S77 

582,274 

1,643 

2,812 

4.683 

6,272 

Uruguay         

666.096 

— 

1,«27,800 

6,137,060 

4.441 

— 

12,852 

40,912 

Other  For.  Countries 

10.530 

93,599 

142,176 

1,775,770 

as;      559 

I 

961 

7,184 

Total 

119,319,275 

126,768,522 

155.837.454 

1 

154,422,490 

1 

i  806.894  '  801,893 

1                1 

1 
004.510 

979,530 
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Oversea  Trade. 


The  oversea  trade  in  timber  of  all  kinds  is  given  in  the  next  series  of  tables  : — 

QUANTITIES  OF  TIMBER  IMPORTED  AND   EXPORTED  INTO   AND   PROM 
THE  COMMONWEALTH,    1901   TO  1906. 


Descript 

ion. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.      i       1905. 

1906. 

IMPORTS— 

1                     1 
1 

Dressed     ... 

Sup.  feet. 

* 

* 

24,763,771!  54,456,327    38,151,816 

48,209.222 

Undressed... 

»» 

* 

• 

152,087,0731194,208,286 163,975,601 

201,568,404 

Doors 

No. 

78,336 

57,941 

31,841!          29,876'            8,799 

3.343 

Other 

... 

• 

• 

*          ,          *          ,          « 

* 

EXPORTS— 

1 

Dressed     ... 

Sup.  feet. 

• 

756,661 

631,781 

789,076         534,561 

745,800 

Undressed... 

»> 

« 

* 

119.319,275 

126,768,5221155.837,454 

154,422.490 

Logs 

* 

* 

3,129,276 

3,549,036:     1,688,258 

l,738,0ia 

Palings      ... 

No. 

« 

374,290 

527,800 

612,025,        972,479 

656.170 

Other 

• 

« 

• 

*                     * 

• 

EXCESS     OF 

Imports 

1 

OVER   EXPORTS— 

1                      1 

Dressed     ... 

Sup.  feet. 

• 

• 

24,131,990 

53,667.251;  37,617,255 

47,463.422 

Undressed... 

1) 

* 

• 

32,767,798 

67,439,714     8,139,047 

47,145,914 

Other 

* 

• 

« 

1 

• 

*  Quantity  not  available. 

VALUES  OP  TIMBER   IMPORTED   AND   EXPORTED   INTO   AND   FROM 
THE   COMMONWEALTH,    1901   TO   1906. 


j 
Description.         ; 

i 

1901.      , 

441,665  1 
717,548 
28,856  1 
180,127  1 

1,868,196 

9,356' 

631,257 

14,594 

1,568 

10.177 

666,952 

432,309 

86,291 

182,644 

701,244 

1902.      i 

1 

1908.      1 

£ 

172,840 

732,522 

13,912 

42,697 

961,971 

5,635 

806,894 

23,300 

2,183 

10,243 

848,255 

167,205 
—   74,372 
'       20,883 

'      113.716 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

IMPORTS—                   1 
Dressed 
Undressed 
Doors 
Other 

£        1 

395,842  ! 

704,751 

29,530 

41,011 

1,171,134 

£ 
395,151 

876,479 
12,414 
66,842 

1,350,886 

6,366 

801,893 

16,894 

2,607 

8.457 

836,217 

£ 

264.843 

750,286 

3,197 

53,949 

£ 
311.358 
963.372 

1.373 
63.353 

Total  values... 

1,072,275 

5,363 

994,519 

12,988 

4,952 

9,791 

1,027,603 

1,329,466 

EXPORTS— 
Dressed 

Undressed 
Logs... 
Palings 
Other 

6,301 
544,830 
4,745 
1,467 
7,606 

564,949 

389,541 

159,921 

53,723 



606,185 

6.886 

979.680 

12.662 

3,065 

9,968 

Total  values... 

1,012.111 

EXCESS  OP  IMPORTS 
OVER  EXPORTS— 
Dressed 
Undressed 
Other 

388,785 
74,586 
51,298 

514,669 

259,490 

—  244,238 

29,415 

804.472 

—  26.158 

39.031 

Total  values... 

44,672 

817,345 

Signifies  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
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The  exports  of  sandalwood  were  : — 

EXPORTS  OF   SANDALWOOD,    1901  TO   1906. 


Conntry  to  which 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Exported. 

1001. 

1902.  ;  1903.   1904.    1905. 

1906. 

1901. 

£ 

S3.g91 

16341 

406 

7,905 

65 

1902. 

£ 
27,005 
12,119 

150 
22,497 

1903. !  1904. 

1 

1906. 

£ 

27306 
4,479 

7,008 
23 

38.816 

1906. 

Hong  Kong 

Straits  Settlements 
Other  British  Possessions 

China 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

cwt. 
* 

cwt.  1  cwt.  1  cwt.     cwt. 
71,283  21,60665.946'  68,657 
33.946,18,842,  9.0071  14.146 

1348        10.      260      — 
64323147.67114,987  27364 

-    !    -        -            «i 

cwt. 
134,769 
936f 
4.364 
28,025 
47b 

£ 

9,782 

6,727 

5 

21399 

£ 

17369 

2.264 

66 

6.719 

25.417 

£ 

65,970 

3.721 

1.782 

9.299 

216 

Total           

*     160,900  88,129  90,200|  110,427  177,005 

77.710 

6l,77l!37,913 

70,987 

*  Quantity  not  available. 

Tanning  bark  is  largely  exported  from  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  following  table 
shews  i^^ 

EXPORTS   OF  TANNING   BARK,   1901  TO  1906. 


Gogatry  to  wbicb: 


tlniled  Kisiedotn 

OttiflrBriM»b  I'oh,    . 

Beliuntn 

Fndiw 

GermM^tf      ... 

Other  For.  GountirieB 


Tern 


Qtianbity, 


iflen.    i9oa.    lom.    i^m.    ieo5.    i90fi, 


cwt. 

4LQf7S 

51J150 

eao 

3.560 
A,30& 

nee 


LlOllM 


i5wt.     ttwt.     evL      uwt.  '  cwt, 
mJSff  64.070i  09 J6I]   ia3U6   i&.i^ 

i5.*ieo  Tijm  &3,a3i'  mfli&'  i%mi 

IMG  Gm\  l,JU     3pOl&        &19 

...     '  ...  i^fiGt^-  14,002      E5,E*H' 

USir  3^41  3,3!i5!        Tl»;     1.W79 

30,78*1  HM^  art.WU5i,368.200|30l.ai9; 


VaLuB> 


1901.   li)09.   IOCS.   1901. 


I6,£;j3^354 


ma 


M        M 

^hSi]  38,729 


aD.Bi4'  19.403  33.138  22>ffr0 


19Qfi. 


a;       77B|     Mat    5,179        TrjM,'      151 


1,5111' 

2,^25      612   lMn\  i,5S& 

(J,OTB  9.60^  3,g&a  28,190 


^  JfiS^  30,8*4 


1374^1<S.3M; 


W,! 


,966 


I 


Jl 


[610.e7S^J31,i»6J|t^,.'5ilfM.607 


330 


6Uni3'os,ns7 


1,179 
5,667 

L36t33l 
11,310 


m.m 


flifl 

110,7M 


imm 


The  import  of  bark  was  very  small,  and  the  net  export  is  little  below  the  gross 
export: — 

QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OP  BARK   IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  INTO 
AND  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


QUANTITIES— 
Imports     ... 
Exports     ... 
Excess  of  exports  over  imports 


VALUES— 
Imports    ... 
Exports    ... 
Excess  of  exx)orts  over  imports 


1901. 


cwt. 

2,073 
119,154 
117,081 


1902. 


I 

J., 
I 
cwt.     ! 
220  j 
127,193 
126,973 


I 


616 
48,514  ; 
47,898  ' 


128 
54,607 
54,479 


1903. 


cwt. 
265 
142,594 
142,329 


1904. 


1905. 


cwt.     I     cwt. 
775  I  960 

251,986  I  610,278 
251,211    509,318 


I 


186' 
61,013 
60,827 


U       I    M 
340  I    632 
93,927  189,699 
93,587  189,067 


1906. 


cwt. 
63 
431,896 
431,833 


58 
162,453 
162,395 
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SECTION   XI. 
FISHERIES  AND  PISCICULTURE. 

§   1.   Commercial   Fisheries. 

1.  Early  Fishing  Excursions  of  Malays. — Economic  fisheries  in  Australia 
date  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  exploration  of  the  northern  and  north-western 
shores  of  the  continent  by  Tasman  and  Dampier.  The  Malays  of  Macassar,  in  their 
proas,  made  fishing  excursions  amongst  the  reefs  and  shoals  skirting  the  coast,  collecting 
and  curing  trepang  and  b^che-de-mer,  a  practice  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  arrive  ordinarily  at  the  beginning  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  and  return  to 
Macassar  after  a  few  weeks,  as  the  south-east  monsoon  sets  in.  Besides  the  bdehe-de- 
mer,  the  Malays  barter  rice,  tobacco,  and  gaudy  handkerchiefs  for  tortoise  shells,  pearl 
shell  and  seed  pearls,  collected  by  the  aborigines. 

2.  Fish  Stocks. — Australasia,  extending  from  10"  to  45*"  south  latitude,  produces  an 
abundant  and  varied  fish  fauna,  embracing  both  tropical  and  temperate  characters, 
including  destructive,  as  well  as  edible  species,  and  on  its  shores  both  crustaceans  and 
amphibians.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes,  indigenous  varieties  thrive  side  by  side  with 
imported  ones,  introduced  and  acclimatised  for  industrial  and  sporting  purposes  by 
Gk)vernments  and  angling  societies.  Exploitation  of  aquarian  products — for  some 
classes  of  fish  for  the  whole  year,  for  others  during  the  breeding  season  only,  or  until  a 
certain  size  is  attained — is  expressly  forbidden  where  necessary  ;  areas  are  closed  against 
net-fishing,  and  a  minimum  size  of  mesh  for  nets  is  sometimes  fixed.  Even  where  the 
State  has  not  interfered,  the  sea-fishers  in  some  districts  have  made  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  market  supply,  and  these  they  rigorously  observe. 

8.  Economic  Fisheries. — Australia's  food  fishes,  though  abundant,  have  not  led  to 
th6  development  of.  an  industry  of  national  importance,  though  fresh  and  salt  water 
fisheries  pay  handsomely  in  other  countries,  and  could  no  doubt  do  so  in  Australia.  It 
has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  *'  The  collection  and  distribution  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  world's  work  in  fish-culture  would  make  an  acre  of  water  more  valuable  than  ail 
acre  of  land,  and  the  toilers  of  the  sea  could  reap  manifold  their  present  harvest."  This 
would  involve  also  better  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  fish  than  exist  at  present. 

4.  Lake  and  River  Fishing. — Lake  and  river  fishing  take  even  lower  industrial  rank 
than  marine  fishing,  though  local  catches  furnish  on  the  aggrof^ate  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  food  supply. 

5.  Distribution  of  Supplies. — The  economic  arrangements  as  to  distribution  impose 
at  present  serious  difficulties  on  the  development  of  fishing  generally,  since  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  return  received  by  the 
producer. 

6.  Oyster  Fisheries.— Natural  oyster  beds,  whose  ample  product  is  of  excellent 
quality,  exist  in  the  shallow  waters  of  inlets  and  esbuaries  of  several  parts  of  the  Austra- 
lian foreshore.  By  husbanding  the  natural  crop,  and  by  judicious  transplanting,  the 
oyster  output  has  been  very  materially  augmented.  The  areas  are  lei^sed  by  the  Qoveni- 
ment  to  private  persons,  lengths  of  foreshore  being  taken  up  and  profitably  expldted. 
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7.  Pearl -she!  ling. — Pearl-sbelling  is  carried  on  in  the  tropical  districts  of  Queens- 
land, South  Australia  (Northern  Territory),  and  Western  Australia.  The  pearl  oyster 
inhabits  the  whole  northern  coast  from  Cape  York  to  North-west  Gape,  a  length  of  shore 
of  2000  miles.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  pearls  taken  is  not  large,  it  being  estimated 
that  upwards  of  4000  shells  may  be  opened  without  discovering  a  pearl  worth  £1 ;  but 
the  shells  are  marketed  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  industry  gives  employment  to 
many  people,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  A  great  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  the  produce*  are  coloured,  and  consist  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays.  The 
fishing  is  now  generally  conducted  with  the  aid  of  diving  apparatus,  in  water  varying 
from  four  to  twenty  feithoms  in  depth.  The  inshore  banks  and  shallower  waters  have 
been  almost  entirely  worked  out,  and  the  deeper  waters,  from  three  to  twenty  miles  off 
shore,  are  now  being  worked. 

In  tropical  Queensland  pearl-shell  diving  is  actively  pursued,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  fishing  industries,  Torres  Straits  being  the  centre  of  production.  With 
it  the  pursuit  of  bdche-de-mer  is  carried  on,  and  tortoise-shell  is  obtained  on  the  coasts. 
The  industry  is  supervised  by  the  Marine  Department,  which  administers  the  Fisheries 
Acts.  A  statutory  limit  is  fixed  for  the  minimum  size  of  shell  that  may  be  gathered. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  cultivating  the  pearl  oyster  on  suitable  banks.  A  small 
variety  has  been  discovered  at  Stradbroke  Island,  in  Moreton  Bay,  but  the  commercial 
value  of  the  produce  is  small. 

The  discovery  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  in  Port  Darwin  Harbour  in  1884  caused  a 
rush  of  pearling  boats  from  Torres  Straits.  But  the  muddiness  of  the  water,  rendered 
almost  opaque  by  the  heavy  tides,  prevented  the  divers  from  satisfactorily  working  the 
area  and  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  industry  within  three  years  from  its  birth. 
Prospecting  in  new  patches  has  since  been  carried  on  and  the  industry  has  been  revived. 
In  addition  to  pearl  and  trepang  fishing,  dry-salted  fish  is  also  exported  from  the 
Territory. 

In  Western  Australia  the  centres  of  the  industry  are  Broome,  Cossack,  Onslow,  and 
Shark  Bay.  There  are  two  distinct  species  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  exported.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  done  in  the  large  shells  {Meleagrina  margarUifera) j  limited  in  distribution 
to  tropical  waters  and  extending  in  habitat  from  Exmouth  Golf  northwards.  It  is  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  larger  manufactured  articles,  such  as  dessert  and  fish  knife 
and  fork  handles,  large  buttons,  and  inlaid  work.  The  largest  and  finest  pearls  are 
obtained  from  it.  The  second  species  is  that  known  oonunercially  as  the  Shark  Bay 
variety  {Meleagrina  imbricata) .  It  is  of  smaller  size  and  used  chiefly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  buttons.  The  pearls  found  are  of  varying  value.  The  Shark  Bay  pearl- 
shell  is  collected  by  dredging  in  the  deeper  waters  and  gathered  by  hand  from  off  the 
shallow  banks  at  low  tide. 

The  system  of  licensing  boats  and  men  engaged  in  the  pearling  industry  restricts, 
in  the  States  where  it  is  in  force,  indiscriminate  exploiting  of  the  areas,  and  returns  a 
small  revenue. 


§  2.  Fisheries  Statistics. 

1.  Departmental  Estimates. — Statistics  of  the  fishing  industry  have  not  hitherto 
been  systematically  collected.  The  returns  given  below  have  been  furnished  by  the 
States  departments,  and  estimates,  where  they  have  been  made,  are  official.  The  data 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  presentation  on  a  uniform  scheme,  and  are  therefore  given  for 
the  individual  States. 

2.  New  Soutll  Wales. — Much  of  the  information  can  be  regarded  as  approximate 
only.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  gives  an  annual  average  of  1730, 
witii  849  boats  in  use.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  fish  marketed  per  year  is 
5,790,400  lbs.,  value  £193,013. 
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GENERAL  FISHERIES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  EDIBLE 
OYSTERS),  1901  TO  1906. 


— 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Total  take  of— 
Fish         ...            ...  Baskets 

Crayfish   ...            ...    Dozen 

90,618 
2,161 

118,823 
4,148 

141,280 
4,436 

126,2^ 
2,757 

123,222 
7,104 

128.854 
4,916 

FISHERMEN'S  AND  FISHING  BOAT  LICENSES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 
0  1901  TO  1906. 


Lioenaes. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Fishermen's    ... 
Fishing  boat   ... 

945 
441 

1,204 
518 

2,076 
1,043 

2,096 
1,019 

2.091 
1,061 

1.986 
1.047 

REVENUE  FROM  FISHERIES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Prom 

From 

Fines  and 

Oyster 

Total 

LioenneB. 

Leaaes. 

Forfeitures. 

Spat. 

& 

£ 

£ 

& 

B 

1901     

791 

3,567 

148 

* 

4.514t 

1902     

950 

3,987 

103 

4t 

5,040 

1903     

1,080 

4,248 

32 

72 

5,432 

1904     

1.010 

4,646 

193 

231 

6,080 

1905     

1,037 

4,587 

130 

75 

5,829 

1906     

1,043 

4,796 

58 

234 

6,131 

*  No  oyster  spat  was  sold  until  1903.         t  Includes  £8  from  other  sources. 


EDIBLE  OYSTER  FISHERIES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  1901  TO  1906. 


Number 

Areas  under  Lease  for 
Oyster  Culture. 

Oysters  taken. 

Year. 

of  Leases 
Granted. 

Deepwater. 

Foreshore. 

Quantity. 
Bags. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Yards. 

£ 

1901 

239 

6i 

341,644 

18,473 

27,709 

1902 

202 

Gi 

382,069 

16,157 

24,235 

1903 

121 

6i 

391,942 

13,593 

20,889 

1904 

219 

435,550 

12,613 

19,000 

1905 

123 

27 

404,064 

13,858 

20,787 

1906 

155 

64 

467,592 

15,006 

22,509 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreshores  and  shallow  areas  of  the  river  estuaries 
are  excellent  natural  oyster-beds,  and  with  constant  attention  to  these  beds  the  annual 
yield  of  oysters  could  no  doubt  be  materially  increased.  As  the  table  shews,  it  was  less 
in  the  years  1903  to  1906  than  it  had  been  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

3.  Victoria. — Licenses  to  net  in  certain  waters  are  issued  without  fee.  Leases  have 
been  granted  for  oyster  fisheries,  but  the  return  is  insignificant.  No  separate  revenue  is 
credited  to  fisheries,  the  small  amount  derived  by  way  of  fines  being  credited  to  general 
revenue. 
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GENERAL  FISHERIES  (EXCLUDING  EDIBLE  OYSTERS),  VICTORIA. 

1901  TO  1906. 


Tear. 

No.  of  Boats 
Engaged. 

Value  of 
Boats  and 
Equipment. 

No.  of  Men 
Employed. 

Total  Take  of 

Value  of  Take. 

Fish. 

Crayfish. 

Fish. 

Crayfish. 

1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

No. 
622 
668 
651 
654 
660 
693 

£ 
28,094 
32,780 
88,163 
34,610 
34,600 
38,789 

No. 

982 
1,088 
1,084 
1,089 
1,039 
1,120 

cwt. 

72,517 

111,579 

116,750 

113,650 

96,000 

91,700 

dOE. 

19,003 
19,359 
18,823 
20,560 
19,662 
20,517 

45,017 
68,194 
70,252 
67,009 
58,280 
55,640 

6,269 
6,881 
6,258 
8,014 
7,496 
8,720 

FISHERMEN'S  AND  FISHING  BOAT  LICENSES,  VICTORIA,  1901  TO   1906. 


Licenses. 

1901. 

46 
19 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Pishermen's 

RBhingboat               

38 
22 

•175 
42 

185 
40 

67 
36 

89 

38 

EDIBLE   OYSTER   FISHERIES,   VICTORIA,    1901    TO   1906. 


Year 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

4 
7,800 

1904. 

4 
7,200 

1906. 

2 
3,000 

1906. 

Number  of  leases  granted 
Length  of  foreshore  in  leases    ft. 

5 
86,610 

5 
39,480 

ND 

4.  QueeDSland. — No  acoount  is  kept  of  the  value  of  boats  and  equipment,  but  an 
estimate,  believed  to  be  a  very  close  approximation,  has  been  furnished.  An  estimate 
which  has  been  furnished  of  the  total  take  of  fish,  gives  1450  tons  as  the  annual  average 
for  the  years  1901  to  1906,  corresponding  to  an  average  annual  value  of  £20,300.  There 
are  no  lobster  fisheri^.  The  amount  put  up  in  the  fish-preserving  establishments  is  not 
great,  but  the  demand  for  fish  locally  tinned  is  growing.  The  quantities  and  values  of 
oysters  from  1901  to  1904  given  are  those  exported.  Since  the  latter  year  the  information 
bas  not  been  recorded,  and  no  records  are  kept  of  those  placed  on  the  local  market.  The 
length  of  foreshore  imder  lease  cannot  be  accurately  given.  The  deep  water  in  Moreton 
Bay  and  Sandy  Strait  is  leased  as  dredge  sections,  which  extend  across  the  channels  to 
the  islands,  and  contain  from  100  to  1000  acres  each.  Within  these  sections  the  majority 
of  the  oyster  banks  (ground  containing  up  to  80  acres  lying  within  two  feet  below  low- 
water  mark)  are  situated  on  the  foreshores  of  the  islands,  and  on  the  mud  and  sand  flats 


GENERAX,  FISHERIES   (EXCLUDING  EDIBLE   OYSTER   AND   PEARL- 
SHELL),   QUEENSLAND,    1901   TO   1906. 


Year 

1901. 

190S. 

1908. 

Nmnber  of  boats  engaged     ... 

Value  of  boats  and  equipments            & 

Number  of  Men  Employed  ... 

240 

5,850 

496 

813 

8,240 

602 

826 

8,700 

602 

1904. 


245 

7,857 

498 


I««. 

1906. 

272 

7,600 

611 

261 

6,795 

446 
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REVENUE   PROM   FISHERMEN'S  BOAT  LICENSES,   QUEENSLAND, 

1901   TO   1906. 


Licenses. 


Fishermen's 
Fishing  boat 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

248 
240 

301 
313 

301 
326 

249 
245 

256 
272 

223 
251 

REVENUE   FROM   FISHERIES,   QUEENSLAND,    1901   TO   1906. 


Year  .., 


From  licenses 
Fines  and  forfeitures 
Other  Bouroes 

Total 


1901. 

IQOii. 

1903. 

1004. 

1906. 

488 

loi) 

614 

16 

104 

627 
115 

494 

2 

110 

528 
127 

688 

733 

742 

606 

665 

1906. 

474 

11 

100 

586 


EDIBLE  OYSTER  FISHERIES,  QUEENSLAND,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of 

Boats 
Engaged. 

Value  of 
Boats  and 
Equipment. 

Number  of 

Men 
Employed. 

Number  of 
Leases 
Granted. 

Oysters  Exported. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

83 
118 
132 
109 
130 
144 

£ 
4,510 
4,646 
4,800 
6,216 
6,075 
7,025 

127 
189 
172 
171 
200 
200 

675 
679 
636 
652 
676 
714 

Cwt. 
21,668 
20,682 
19,482 

23,900 

* 

* 

£ 
14,370 
16,120 
16,887 

20,073 

• 

• 

*  Information  not  recorded. 

PEARL-SHELL  AND  BKCHE-DE-MER  FISHERIES,  QUEPINSLAND, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Value  of 

Number 

Pearl-shell. 

Bdche-de-mer. 

Tortoise-aheU. 

Number 
of  Boats 
Engaged. 

Boats  and 
Equip- 
ment. 

of  Men 

Em- 
ployed. 

Year. 

Quantity. 
Tons. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

1901  ... 

350 

99.300 

2.188 

924 

105,403 

52 

7,399 

5.579 

1.985 

1902  ... 

843 

82300 

2,187 

961 

129,267 

71 

9.444 

3,608 

1.521 

1903  ... 

354 

93.300 

2,308 

970 

165,551 

50 

7,270 

2,801 

1,326 

1904  ... 

378 

105,900 

2.509 

798 

108,130 

45 

5,866 

2.209 

1,027 

1906  ... 

866 

104,400 

1.321 

643 

62.736 

105 

10.624 

2.413 

1390 

1906  ... 

ail 

63.300 

1.314 

444 

47,4-23 

131 

13.938 

3,659 

2.007 

No  record  has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  pearls  obtained,  and  it  is  impoeaible  to 
estimate  it. 

5.  South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory.— There  are  no  records  of  the  nmnber 
and  value  of  boats,  number  of  men  employed,  and  take  and  value  of  fish.  The  Act 
imposing  licenses  was  passed  in  1904.  In  1905,  600  fishermen's  licenses  were  issued,  and 
6Q6  in  the  following  year.  The  revenue  from  general  fisheries  was  £552  in  1905,  made 
up  of  £551  from  licenses  and  £1  fine ;  and  £330  in  1906,  £267  being  from  licenses  and 
£63  fines  and  forfeitures.    There  are  no  fish-preserving  establishments  in  South  Australia. 
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From  oyster  fisheries  the  revenue  in  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904  was  only  £6 
altogether,  derived  from  leases.  In  1905  it  was  £19,  all  from  licenses ;  and  in  1906  £17 
from  the  same  bource.  The  figures  for  edible  oyster  fisheries,  as  completely  as  they  can 
be  furnished,  are : — 

EDIBLE  OYSTER  FISHERIES,  SOUTH  AUSTRALU,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Namber  of 

Boats 
Engaged. 

Valne 
of  Boats  and 
Equipment. 

Namber  of 

Men 
Employed. 

Number  of 
Leases 
Granted. 

Length  of 

Foreshore  in 

Leases. 

1901 

£ 

Feet. 
100x60 

1902 

... 

1 

100x60 

1903 

... 

100x50 

1904 

5 

560 

6 

100x60 

1905 

7 

720 

8 

100x50 

1906 

6 

620 

8 

100x50 

FISHING  INDUSTRY,  NORTHERN  TERRITORY,  1901  TO  1904, 


Year. 

No.  of 
Pearling 

Boats 
Rntfatfed. 

III 

£ 

1901 

44 

2,000 

1902 

50 

956 

1^)3 

50 

1,183 

1904 

49 

1,000 

1 

Pearl-shell. 


Tortoise-shell. 


Dried  Fish. 


Bdche-de-mer. 


Quantity.     Value.    I  Quantity.' Value.  Quantity.!  Value. 'Quantity.  Value. 


Tons. 
141 
138 
126 
133 


£ 
17,168 
20,497 
28,391 
18,626 


lbs. 
80 


£  lbs. 

50  I  28,336 
32,144 
...  :  40,096 
...  1  29,680 


£      '  Tons. 
342  I   64 


422 
581 
428 


121 
105 

44 


I 


£ 
2,628 
6,110 
3,870 
1,865 


6.  Western  Australia. — In  Western  Australia  the  fishing  industry  has  attained  con- 
siderable importance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tabular  statements  below : — 

GENERAL  FISHERIES  (EXCLUDING  EDIBLE  OYSTER  AND  PEARL-SHELL). 
*  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of 

Boats 
Engaged. 

Value  of 
Boats  and 
Equipment. 

Number  of 

Men 
Employed. 

Total  Take  of 

Valne  of  Take. 

Year. 

Fish. 

Lobsters. 

Fish. 

Lobsters. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

218 
205 
250 
251 
249 
237 

£ 
8,000 
8,400 
10,400 
11,000 
11,300 
12,000 

400 
453 
590 
605 
545 
504 

Tons. 
1,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,700 
1,351 
1,316 

Doz. 
6,610 
6,900 
6,990 
7,500 
7,000 
7,000 

£ 
39,000 
45,000 
45,000 
46,000 
40,530 
39,480 

£ 
1,983 
2,070 
2,097 
2,250 
2,000 
2,100 

FISHERMEN'S  AND  FISHING  BOAT  LICENSES,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Licenses. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

590 
250 

1904. 

605 
251 

1906. 

1906. 

Fishermen's    ... 
Fishing  boat    ... 

400 
218 

453 
205 

545 
249 

504 
237 
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REVENUE  PROM  FISHERIES,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


From 

P^om 

Fines  and 

Total. 

Licenses. 

Leases. 

Forfeitures. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

870 

187 

13 

1,070 

920 

200 

20 

1,140 

943 

231 

25 

1.199 

951 

443 

42 

1.486 

927 

195 

24 

1,146 

1,000 

375 

250* 

1,625 

*  In  1906.  3000  yards  of  net  were  forfeited. 
PEARL   AND    PEARL-SHELL    FISHERIES.    WESTERN    AUSTRALU, 

1901  TO  1906. 


IjABOmi. 

a 

Vessels. 

- 

-: 

JO 

-§ 

s 

'3 

Asiatie. 

i4 

If 

1 

1 

s 
s 

I 

of 

Year. 

• 

1 

[ 

Tons. 

1 

> 

S'5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 

ea 

1 

3 
§ 

5 

3| 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901      ... 

238 

3.330 

132 

65 

11 

280 

699 

307 

61 

1.358 

1.655 

832 

30.637 

95,568 

190 

1902      ... 

367 

3.753 

154 

76 

12 

362 

787 

294 

72 

1.627 

1,756 

970 

46.080 

142.615 

462 

tl90e      ... 

337 

6.083 

193 

60 

15 

665 

1.031 

283 

71 

2.066 

2.317 

996 

42.648 

128..'>89 

tl904      ... 

403 

6.737 

217 

78 

12 

812 

1.235 

286 

60 

2.406 

2,700 

1.340 

41.140 

129.099 

tl906      ... 

323 

4.441 

167 

60 

8 

616 

1.082 

232 

64 

1.992 

2.228 

1.165 

41,685 

119.786 

1.046 

1906      ... 

368 

6.118 

181 

95 

16 

815 

1,021 

211 

116 

2,179 

2,466 

1.246 

59.349 

132.066 

547 

f  Incomplete. 

7.  Tasmania. — There  are  no  licenses  charged  against  fishermen  or  fishing  vessels, 
and  conseqnently  no  records  are  kept  regarding  their  numbers  or  value  of  equipment. 
The  estimated  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  industry  is  eighty-one,  average  crew  two 
men,  average  value  per  boat  £70.  The  license  revenue  is  almost  entirely  obtained  for 
rights  to  angle  for  salmon  and  trout  with  rod  and  line.  Oyster  fisheries  are  not  worked, 
except  in  a  most  primitive  way. 


REVENUE 

FROM   FISHERIES,  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1906. 

Year. 

From  Licenses. 

Pines 
and  Forfeitures. 

other  Sources. 
£ 

Total. 

€ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

569                          8 

lb 

652 

1902 

598                          4             ;             18 

620 

1903 

715            ,             14             '               4 

733 

1904 

665 

21         ; 

686 

1905 

607 

7             ; 

614 

1906 

... 

595 

1        ; 

'                   1 

596 

§  3.   Oversea  Trade, 

That  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Australia  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  import  of  preserved  fish  into  the  Commonwealtfa  i 
large,  the  export  inconsiderable.     The  figures  for  the  trade  are  as  follow : — 
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OVERSEA  TBADE. 
IMPORTS  OP  PISH,  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


dassifloaUoD. 

1901.' 

1902.1 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1306. 

Fresh  (oysters) 

cwt. 

7.269 

9,468 

8,195 

9,225 

»i           ff 

£ 

'8.185 

4.264 

3,526 

4,809 

8,564 

4,075 

Fresh,  smoked,  or  preser- 

ved bj  cold  process   cwt. 

... 

8.891 

8,408 

11,386 

9.591 

n                »» 

£ 

6.689 

6,282 

14,759 

12,060 

16,507 

14,632 

Potted 

cwt. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

n 

£ 

3,484 

3,766 

12.898 

9,747 

8,508 

11,934 

Preserved  in  tins'] 

(118,602 
J  272,672 

106,007 

120,218 

135,872 

W        _         I*            »> 

cwt. 

135,800 

182,626 

249,054 

288,871 

310,656 

N.E.I.' 

£ 

820,725 

293,468 

1    20.918 
I   80,905 

15,786 

16,992 

17,836 

«                    •••- 

cwt." 

24,662 

27,898 

29,729 

Total      ... 

185,800 

182,526 

166,176 

189,614 

156,786 

172,024 

„ 

£ 

383,988 

807,774 

384,660 

299,882 

844,848 

371,026 

1.  Quantities  for  1901  and  1902  are  not  available  for  the  first  three  items.  2.  Denotes  not  else- 
where included  in  the  tariff  list.  3.  Exclusive  of  first  three  items  for  1901  and  1902,  and  of  potted 
flub  for  1903  to  1906. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  the  last  two  items  are  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

IMPORTS  OP  PRESERVED  FISH,  COMMONWEALTH.  1901  TO  1906. 


Country  whence  Imported. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

United  Kingdom 

cwt. 

67,208 

74,619 

86,174 

70,888 

54,852 

69,453 

•»>                                   M 

£ 

158,008 

161,741 

173,836 

138,534 

105,155 

131,023 

Canada 

cwt. 

6,709 

4.791 

6,728 

8.564 

20,665 

16,861 

t» 

£ 

15,259 

10,746 

12,470 

23,148 

54,132 

39,456 

Hongkong    ... 

cwt. 

1,764 

2,034 

1,748 

4.261 

3,888 

8,244 

„ 

£ 

5,497 

6,213 

6.428 

11,235 

10,614 

8,488 

NewGninea... 

cwt. 

1,836 

2,821 

2,273 

942 

... 

1,004 

»» 

£ 

4,772 

4,659 

3.988 

2,811 

... 

2,000 

New  Zealand 

cwt. 

1,250 

1,282 

1,295 

942 

1.489 

1,239 

If            •••            ••• 

£ 

3.496 

4,821 

4,082 

4,643 

7,439 

4.517 

Other  British  Possessions 

cwt. 

888 

359 

229 

257 

290 

209 

})                    ** 

£ 

2,568 

1,126 

702 

701 

639 

618 

Belgiom 

cwt. 

258 

265 

209 

495 

576 

1,247 

„ 

£ 

1,066 

1,007 

954 

1,434 

2,130 

3,693 

China           

cwt. 

900 

1,123 

1,524 

1,111 

641 

896 

„               ... 

£ 

3,747 

2,932 

2,995 

2,772 

1,196 

1,365 

Prance 

cwt. 

772 

1,541 

4.901 

812 

940 

542 

„ 

£ 

4,212 

5,394 

19,707 

1,538 

3,632 

2,014 

Germany 

cwt. 

1,180 

1,113 

2,652 

1,748 

2,333 

3,945 

n 

£ 

4,664 

3,919 

6,174 

6,052 

7,527 

13,284 

Japan 

cwt. 

185 

114 

485 

881 

110 

248 

„ 

£ 

728 

261 

1,074 

2,282 

265 

674 

Netherlands 

cwt. 

... 

25 

36 

166 

617 

„ 

£ 

... 

31 

65 

727 

2,492 

Norway 

cwt. 

864 

1,259 

1,011 

1,034 

1,571 

2,267 

„ 

£ 

1,507 

2,379 

3,897 

4,130 

6,635 

9,941 

Portugal       

cwt. 

318 

208 

1,933 

1,172 

1.701 

5,972 

„ 

£ 

1,620 

632 

6,167 

3,582 

5,774 

15,896 

United  States 

cwt. 

51.859 

39,625 

28,851 

28,999 

47,754 

46,559 

»i           fi 

£ 

112,551 

85,607 

60,819 

70,987 

109,485 

104,013 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

cwt. 

353 

1,372 

482 

101 

334 

405 

n                                 fi 

£ 
cwt. 

1,230 

2,026 

1.653 

302 

919 

1,112 

Total  Quantity... 

185.299 

132,526 

139,515 

121,743 

137,205 

152,208 

Total  Value 

£ 

320,725 

293,463 

803,477 

273,716 

316,269 

340,385 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INDUSTRY. 
EXPORTS  OF  FISH,   1901  TO   1906. 


Article. 

cwt. 

cwt. 
€ 

cwt. 

1901.' 

*376 
13,216 

1902.' 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Fish,  smoked,  or  preserved  by ) 
cold  process          ...            ...J 

N.E.I.a 

957 
19*172 

70 

117 

2,127 

15,413 

36 

48 

2,713 

12,486 

416 

641 

6,284 

23,146 

264 

468 

6,128 

24,589 

Total 

13,592 

20,129 

2,197 
16,530 

2,748 
12,633 

6,660 
28,786 

6,892 
25,057 

1.  Quantities  for  1901  and  1902  are  not  available.    2.  See  note  on  paKe  393. 
EXPORTS  OF  PEARL-SHELL,    1901   TO   1906. 


Country  to  which  Exported. 

1901. 
29,977 

1902. 
40,273 

1908. 

1904. 

1905.     j     1906. 

United  Kingdom 

cwt. 

40,955 

40,634 

46,462 

35,890 

»»                    n 

St 

183,069 

278,805 

365,488 

243,025 

252,373 

216,798 

Hong  Kong     ... 

cwt. 

3,645 

2 

76 

208 

1 

1 

„ 

£ 

20,440 

6 

151 

594 

15 

8 

Other  British  Possessions 

cwt. 

42 

6 

... 

»f                      »» 

£ 

276 

65 

... 

Germany 

cwt. 

429 

131 

115 

74 

15 

22 

„ 

£ 

872 

412 

1,050 

672 

77 

186 

United  States  of  America 

cwt. 

28 

1,793 

701 

... 

... 

768 

»»                       »» 

£ 

160 

14,068 

6,802 

... 

... 

4,487 

Other  Foreign  Coimtries 

cwt. 

581 

878 

503 

1,436 

1,176 

886 

» 

£ 
cwt. 

1,141 

1,171 

175 

566 

469 

388 

Total 

34,702 

43,077 

42,350 

42,368 

47,664 

37,617 

£ 

205,968 

294,447 

372,666 

244,922 

252,924 

221.856 

§  4.  Development  of  the  Industry. 

1.  Transport  and  Marketing.— The  large  importations  of  fish  into  the  Common- 
wealth indicate  the  scope  for  the  development  of  the  local  fishing  industry.  Where  quick 
transport  by  rail  or  steamer  is  not  provided,  the  catch  of  fish  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
waters  could  only  be  locally  consumed,  since  speedy  marketing  is  essential.  Adequate 
refrigerating  apparatus  on  railway  waggons  and  coasting  steamers,  and  quick  transport 
to  centres  of  population  might,  however,  alter  the  economic  condition  in  a  satisfactory 
direction.  At  the  present  time  the  natural  wealth  of  Australia  in  fish  is  exploited  only 
to  a  very  slight  .extent. 

2.  Experiment  and  Culture. — (i.)  Trawling.  In  many  respects  the  fishing  industry 
is  capable  of  modification  and  development.  A  good  deal  has  been  effected  by  the  States 
Governments  in  the  way  of  experiment  and  culture,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  industry  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  industrial  development  and  consum- 
ing capacities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  in  hand  the 
conduct  of  trawling  experiments.  The  existing  fishing  is  inshore,  the  supplies  being 
obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  river  estuaries  and  lakes.  Deep-sea  fishing,  as  established 
and  carried  on  in  older  coim tries,  is,  so  far,  practically  non-existent  for  Australia. 

(ii.)  New  South  Wales.  In  New  South  Wales,  trawling  experiments  have  shewn 
that  considerable  areas  along  the  coast  are  suitable,  but  practical  work  on  commercial 
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lines  is  yet  undeveloped.  The  stocking  of  rivers  and  lakes  was  begun  by  private  enter- 
prise, sinoe  which.  Government  aid  has  been  granted,  and  eminent  success  has  been 
attained  among  other  fish  with  the  Calif omian  rainbow  trout.  Young  fry  are  distributed 
annually  from  the  trout  hatchery  at  Prospect,  and  the  natural  reproduction  of  the  fish 
in  the  streams  that  issue  from  the  mountain  ranges  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset. 
In  1902  attempts  were  successfully  made  to  transport  European  fishes  alive  to  Australia. 
A  marine  hatchery  and  biological  station  has  been  completed  at  Gunnamatta  Bay,  Port 
Hacking,  by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  gradually  acclimatise  suitable  fishes. 
The  natural  oyster  beds  are  also  being  extended. 

(iii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  hatcheries  and 
oultore,  and  that  little  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  private  individuals  and  angling 
clubs.  Trawling  experiments  were  conducted  some  years  ago,  but  the  results  were  in- 
conclusive. 

(iv.)  Queensland.  In  Queensland  artificial  hatching  was  undertaken  by  the 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  Southern  Queensland.  Here,  also,  the  American  rainbow 
trout  has  succeeded,  fry  being  distributed  from  the  hatchery  at  Spring  Creek,  Killarney. 
The  lung-fish,  formerly  known  only  in  two  streams,  has  been  successfully  transplanted 
to  several  other  streams.  Oyster  beds  are  also  being  developed  in  several  parts,  and 
improved  methods  of  culture  have  largely  increased  the  output.  The  trawling  experi- 
ments of  1901  and  1902  point  to  the  improbability  of  a  great  trawling  industry  being 
established.  The  trawling  area  ofi  Queensland  would  be  a  mere  strip,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  coral  region  immediately  to  the  north  and  the  fact  that  the  sea  deepens 
very  rapidly  to  the  east. 

(v.)  South  Australia.  In  South  Australia  the  indiscriminate  exploitation  of  the 
Port  Ldncoln  and  adjacent  oyster  beds  led  to  the  necessity  for  their  being  closed  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  the  district  from  being  altogether  worked  out.  The  future  out- 
look has  in  this  way  been  improved  as  regards  oyster  culture. 

(vi.)  Western  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  coastal  waters  have  been 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  suitable  trawling  grounds  exist.  The  Acclimatisation 
Oonmiittee  has  successfully  hatched  and  liberated  trout,  the  Mimdaring  weir  being 
stocked  with  the  Loch  Leven  variety.  Perch  were  stocked  in  the  lakes  near  Wanneroo 
Caves. 

(vii.)  Tasmania.  Considerable  distributions  of  ova  and  fry  are  annually  made  from 
the  River  Plenty  in  Tasmania.  Besides  the  supplies  to  Tasmanian  waters,  the  northern 
States  are  also  recipients  of  ova:     The  figures  for  the  five  years  1900-1  to  1904-5  are : — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OVA  AND  FRY  PROM  THE  BREEDING  PONDS, 
RIVER  PLENTY,  1900-1  TO  1904-5. 

Pby  (Loch  Leven,  rainbow,  Brown,  and  Salmon  Trout),  1900-1  to  1904-5. 


- 

1900-1. 

84,500 

97,000 

6,000 

187,500 

1001-2. 

371.000 
300,000 
134,600 

805,500 

1903-3. 

15.600 

20,600 

5,000 

41,000 

1908-4. 

1904-5. 

Liberated  in  northern  rivers... 

„              southern    „     ... 

inland  lakes     ... 

82,521 

59,305 

8,000 

276,250 
258,500 

Total 

149,826 

534,760 

In  1900-1,  43,000  trout  ova  were  forwarded  to  Victoria,  4500  to  Queensland,  and 
68,300  to  New  South  Wales.  In  1901-2,  100,000  trout  ova  were  forwarded  to  Victoria 
and  50,000  to  New  South  Wales.  In  1902-3, 10,000,  and  in  1903-4,  23,000,  ova  of  brown 
trout  were  forwarded  to  Victoria. 
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§  5.   Pish   Preserving. 

The  Australian  climate,  especially  in  th3  north,  renders  the  industry  of  fish  preserv- 
ing difficult,  and  little  development  has  taken  place.  Bounties  have  been  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  fish  preserving.  These,  together  with  the  augmented 
harvest  that  may  be  expected  as  a  result  from  the  traVling  operations  shortly  to  be 
instituted,  will  probably  lead  to  a  considerable  output  and  consumption  of  locally 
preserved  fish.     The  establishments  for  fish  preserving  at  the  present  time  are  very  few:— 

NUMBER  OF   FISH   PRESERVING  ESTABLISHMENTS,    1901  TO    1906. 


Slate. 

igoi. 

i9oa. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Victoria 

... 

Queensland     ... 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

South  Australia 

... 

... 

•    ... 

Western  Australia 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

Tasmania 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Australia  ... 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 
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SECTION  XII. 
MINES  AND  MINING, 

§  1.  Introduction. 

1.  Place  of  Mining  In  Australian  Development.— Although  Australia  is  pre- 
eminently a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  the  value  of  the  production  from  its 
flocks  and  herds  and  from  its  farming  industry  far  exceeding  the  return  from  mining, 
yet  its  mines  and  its  mining  developments  are  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  its  inunensa  stores  of  mineral  wealth  that 
first  attracted  population  to  Australia,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  its  nationhood. 
Though  coal  was  the  first  discovered  mineral  of  recent  times,  it  was  the  discovery  of 
gold,  overshadowing  in  popular  estimation  the  former,  which  brought  about  a  large  influx 
of  population  and  the  formation  of  various  settlements. 

That  Australia  was  a  gold-producing  country  was  known  probably  400  years  ago. 
Prom  the  Dauphin  chart  (1580-1536)  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that 
the  north-west  coast  was  called  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  Costa  d'Ouro,  gold- 
coast.  But  the  knowledge  of  Australia  as  a  gold-producing  territory  was  not  revived 
until  as  late  as  1828,  when  James  McBrien,  making  a  survey  of  the  Fish  River, 
between  Rydal  and  Bathurst,  in  New  South  Wales,  wrote  in  his  field  notes — "At  this 
place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand."  Reference  to  subsequent  dis- 
coveries will  be  reserved  tiU  later. 

2.  Extent  of  Mineral  Wealth. — The  large  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin, 
the  extent  of  the  coal  deposits,  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  and  the  great 
variety  of  minerals  found  in  appreciable  quantities,  suggest  that  the  future  history  of 
mining  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  remarkable  even  than  that  of  the  past.  For  the 
extent  of  the  total  mineral  wealth  of  Australia  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  well-ascertained, 
since  the  mineral  exploration  of  this  country  is,  after  all,  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
presence  of  considerable  deposits  of  valuable  metals  has  long  been  known.  Thus,  silver 
was  discovered  by  Count  Strzelecki  as  early  as  1889,  and  was  worked  as  early  as  1864; 
copper  mining  dates  back  to  1844 ;  lead  to  about  1848,  and  iron  to  about  1850.  Cobalt, 
nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  timgsten,  molybdenimi,  mercury,  antimony,  bismuth, 
zinc,  etc.,  have  all  been  found,  some  in  feiirly  large  quantities. 

Among  the  more  valuable  non-metalliferous  substances  may  be  mentioned  coke, 
kerosene  shale,  graphite,  alunite,  asbestos,  diatomaceous  earth,  clays,  ochres,  etc.;  in 
building  stones,  sandstones,  syenites,  granites,  basalts,  augite-andesite,  porphyries, 
serpentines,  slates,  limestones,  and  marbles;  in  precious  stones,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  precious  opal,  turquoise,  topazes,  garnets,  chrysolites, 
cairngorm,  agates,  etc.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  variety  of  Australian  mineral 
wealth  is  very  great. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  treat  first  of  all  gold  and  the  various 
metals,  then  to  deal  with  non-metallic  minerals  and  precious  stones,  and  finally  to 
famish  some  account  of  the  total  mineral  wealth  of  Australia,  and  of  the  extent  of 
employment  in  mining  generally. 
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METALS  (A,) 

§2.  Gold. 

1.  Discovery  of  Gold  In  Various  States. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  payable  quantitiei> 
was  an  epoch-making  event  in  Australian  history,  for  as  one  writer  aptly  phrases  it,  this 
event  **  precipitated  Australia  into  nationhood."  A  reference  to  the  population  figures 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  year  1851  amply  demonstrates  this  fact.  Thus  on  81st 
December  1841  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  was  only  220,9681  ;  at  the  end  of 
1851  it  was  still  under  half  a  ijkillion,  viz.,  487,6651,  while  by  the  end  of  1861  the  total 
had  reached  1,168,1491  persons,  that  is  the  population  had  quintupled  itself  in  twenty 
years.  A  short  account  of  the  chief  discoveries  in  each  State  and  in  New  Zealand  is 
appended : — 

(i.)  New  South  Wales.  The  first  authentic  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  this 
State  was  made  by  **  Assistant  Surveyor"  James  MoBrien,  on  the  16th  February,  1823. 
Mr.  McBrien  reported  that  he  had  *'  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  amongst  the  sand 
in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  Fish  River,"  the  locality  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  field- 
book  being  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Hargraves*  memorable  discovery  twenty-eight  years 
later.  The  famous  Polish  explorer.  Count  Strzelecki,  reported  the  existence  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  auriferous  pyrites,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  near  Lithgow,  in  1889,  but 
Governor  Gipps,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  discovery,  requested  him  to  keep  the 
matter  secret,  being  fearful  of  the  effect  that  such  news  might  have  on  the  discipline  of 
the  infant  settlement.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  who,  in  1841,  discovered  gold  on  the  Cox 
River,  and  on  the  WoUondilly  in  1842,  expressed  the  belief  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
newly  occupied  country  would  prove  auriferous.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  several 
eminent  authorities  in  England,  including  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  the  validity  of 
it  was  in  the  first  instance  amply  demonstrated  by  Hargraves*  world-renowned  disoovery 
in  1851.  Hargraves,  who  had  gained  his  experience  on  the  goldfields  of  California,  found 
payable  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  and  on  the 
Macquarie  River.  The  news  of  these  discoveries,  amplified  and  distorted  by  all  sorts  of 
rumours,  soon  caused  an  enormous  influx  of  people  into  Australia.  The  dates  of  other 
important  finds  were  as  follows  : — Rich  alluvial  leads  at  Forbes  in  1862,  Rocky  River, 
near  Uralla,  1856,  in  beach  sands  at  northern  rivers,  1870,  Gulgong  1871,  Mount  Drys- 
dale  1892,  Wyalong  1898. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  mother  colony  was  quickly  followed  by 
discoveries  on  a  larger  and  more  important  scale  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  rewards  offered,  the  discoveries  took  place  in 
the  following  sequence.   The  Hon.  W.  Campbell  discovered  the  precious  metal  in  March, 

1850,  at  Clunes,  but  concealed  the  fact  temporarily  through  fear  lest  the  announoement 
should  prove  injurious  to  the  squatter  on  whose  run  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the 
gold-discovery  committee  was  not  notified  until  the  8th  July,  1851.     On  the  6th  July. 

1851,  notification  was  made  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yarra  Ranges  by  Mr.  L.  J. 
Nichel.  Mr.  James  Esmond  discovered  gold  in  quartz  at  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  the 
notification  being  made  on  the  5th  July,  and  soon  after  the  numerous  fields  near  Mount 
.\lexander  were  opened  up.  The  chief  centres  of  the  gold-mining  industry  at  the  present 
time  are  in  the  Bendigo,  Ballarat,  Beechworth,  Castlemaine,  Maryborough,  Ararat,  and 
Stawell  districts.  In  November,  1906,  a  remarkable  discovery  of  gold  was  made  near 
Tamagulla,  where  a  miner  who  had  prospected  the  district  for  years  obtained  seven 
ounces  of  gold  from  a  shaft  nineteen  feet  deep,  and  some  fairly  large  nuggets  being  foimd 
soon  after,  the  so-called  Poseidon  rush  set  in.     Several  of  the  nuggets  were  unearthed 

1.  Figures  for  these  years  were  given  in  "  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  1903-4"  as  206,095;  403,889;  1,153,973  respectively,  but  those  refer  presumably  to  the  enumera- 
tions in  the  earlier  part  of  the  years  mentioned. 
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within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.      The  largest  weighed  953  ounces  and  two  others 
weighed  703  and  675  ounces  respectively. 

(iii.)  QueenslaTid.  The  news  of  the  discoveries  in  the  southern  divisions  of  the  con- 
tinent fired  the  minds  of  the  few  remaining  settlers  in  Queensland,  which  at  this  time 
was  still  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  hope  that  an  El  Dorado  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1858  that  payable  gold  was 
struck  at  Ganoona  by  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Capel.  Almost  immedi- 
ately a  rush  set  in  from  all  parts  of  Australia  and  also  from  New  Zealand — a  rush  that 
was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to  many  that  participated  in  it,  for  the  alluvial 
deposits  were  soon  worked  out,  and  many  of  those  who  reached  the  diggings  suffered 
great  privations  through  lack  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  In  1863  gold  was  foimd 
at  Canal  Creek  and  Gladstone,  Crocodile  Creek  field  was  discovered  in  1865,  Ridgelands 
in  1867,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Rosewood  and  Gympie,  Townsville  was  opened  up 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  Gilbert  River  fields  in  1869.  The  Palmer  goldfield  dates 
from  1878,  while  the  celebrated  Mount  Morgan  was  first  worked  in  1882,  and  Croydon 
in  1884. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  It  is  believed  that  a  German  mineralogist  named  Menge  was 
the  first  to  find  gold  in  South  Australia,  but  the  record  lacks  complete  authenticity.  In 
January,  1846,  the  Victorian  Gold  Mine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montacute,  was  opened 
by  a  company,  but  its  career  was  short,  and  there  is  no  record  of  its  production.  It  is 
reported  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  single  ounce  was  as  much  as  £10.  The  Echunga 
field  was  opened  in  1852,  but  the  production  therefrom  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 
was  quite  insignificant.  At  the  present  time  there  are  120  ordinary  and  40  gold-dredging 
leases  in  the  State,  but,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  States,  the  total  yield  is  small. 
In  the  Northern  Territory  gold  was  discovered  in  1869  by  Mr.  Burton,  of  Goyder's  survey 
party.  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  Masson,  in  1870,  found  gold  at  a  locality  about  thirty- 
five  miles  east  of  Pine  Creek,  and  in  the  following  year  the  same  prospectors  obtained 
five-and-a-quarter  ounces  near  the  terminus  of  the  northern  section  of  the  trans-conti- 
nental railway.  In  1872  a  prospecting  party  found  rich  auriferous  reefs  near  Yam  Creek, 
about  115  miles  from  Palmerston.  The  records  of  finds  in  the  Northern  Territory  are 
in  general,  however,  somewhat  indefinite.  In  recent  years  the  chief  find  has  been  at 
Tarcoola,  in  the  north-western  district,  discovered  in  1893  but  developed  to  a  slight 
extent  only  before  1900.  A  rich  find  was  reported  at  Arltunga  in  1902,  but  the  field  has 
since  given  only  small  returns. 

(v.)  Western  Australia,  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Western  Australia  took  place  at  a 
much  later  date  than  in  the  eastern  States;  nevertheless  the  present  production  far 
exceeds  in  value  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  continent.  It  appears  that  the  precious 
metal  was  first  detected  in  1848,  in  specimens  sent  for  assay  to  Adelaide  from  the  Mur- 
chison  copper  and  lead  deposits.  In  1852-53  rich  specimens  of  gold-bearing  stone  were 
found  by  shepherds  and  others  in  the  eastern  districts,  but  they  were  unable  afterwards 
to  locate  the  places  where  the  stone  was  discovered.  The  late  Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory  foimd 
traces  of  gold  in  quartz  at  the  Bowes  River  in  1854.  In  1861  Mr.  Panton  found  gold 
near  Northam,  while  shortly  afterwards  a  shepherd  brought  in  rich  specimens  of 
auriferous  quartz  which  he  had  found  to  the  eastward  of  Northam,  but  he  failed  to  locate 
the  spot  again.  Various  small  finds  were  made  up  to  1882,  when  Mr.  A.  McRae,  riding 
from  Cossack  to  Roeburne,  picked  up  a  nugget  weighing  fourteen  ounces.  In  1885 
Messrs.  Hall,  Slattery,  and  others  found  gold  on  the  Elvira,  Margaret,  and  Ord  Rivers. 
The  Kimberley  goldfield  was  opened  in  May,  1886.  Next  year  the  precious  metal  was 
discovered  at  Yilgam,  and  the  field  was  proclaimed  in  1888,  in  which  year  rich  finds  were 
also  made  at  Mallina  and  Pilbara  Creek,  the  Pilbara  field  being  proclaimed  in  October. 
The  Ashborton  field  was  proclaimed  in  1890,  and  the  Murohison  in  1891.  From  the  cap 
of  a  reef  on  the  Yalgoo  field,  proclaimed  in  1890,  gold  to  the  value  of  £15,000  was 
obtained  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  simple  process  known  as  "  dollying."  In  1892  Bayley 
and  Ford  discovered  the  Coolgardie  field,  obtaining  over  500  ozs.  of  gold  in  one  afternoon 
by  the  aid  of  a  tomahawk.     Alluvial  was  discovered  by  Frost  and  party  at  Gpqngarrie  ^ 
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(the  ninety-mile)  in  May,  1893.  Kalgoorlie  (Hannan's)  was  discovered  in  June  of  the 
same  year  by  Messrs.  Flannigan  and  Hannan,  Bardoc  in  August  by  Messrs.  Gashman  and 
Lee,  Siberia  by  Frost  and  Bonner  in  October.  There  were  numerous  rich  discoveries  in 
1894,  such  as  at  "Mount  Jackson,"  "the  Pinnacles,"  "Billy  Billy,"  and  at  the  celebrated 
Kanowna  diggings.  Rich  finds  were  also  made  at  Bulong,  Londonderry,  and  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Dunn,  the  discoverer  of  the  latter,  obtaining  £20,000  of  gold  in  a 
few  days.  The  "  Norseman"  was  discovered  in  July  by  Mr.  L.  Sinclair,  as  also  the  "  Lady 
Shenton*'  at  Menzies.  The  "Niagara"  was  discovered  in  January,  1895,  also  the  rich  field 
known  as  \he  "  Hands  Across  the  Sea,"  at  Eunanalling.  "Blackboy  Hill**  field  was  pro- 
claimed in  1897,  "Donnybrook"  in  1898,  while  there  were  further  rich  finds  in  1899. 

(vi.)  Tasmania.  The  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  islanc^  State  in 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  Mr.  Riva,  of  Launceston,  who  is  stated  to  have  traced 
gold  in  slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Nine  MUe  Springs  in  1849.  A  valuable  discovery 
was  made  in  1852  at  the  Nook,  near  Fingal,  and  further  small  finds  were  reported  during 
the  same  year  from  Tower  Hill  Greek  and  the  vicinity  of  Nine  Mile  Springs  (Lefroy). 
During  1859  the  first  quartz  mine  started  operations  at  Fingal.  In  the  same  year  James 
Smith  found  gold  at  the  River  Forth,  and  Mr.  Peter  Leete  at  the  Calder,  a  tributary  of 
the  Inglis.  Reef  gold  was  discovered  in  1869  at  Nine  Mile  Springs  (Lefroy)  by  Mr.  S. 
Richards.  The  first  recorded  returns  from  the  Mangana  goldfields  date  from  1870; 
Waterhouse,  1871;  Hellyer,  Denison,  and  Brandy  Creek,  1872;  Lisle,  1878;  Gladstone 
and  Gam,  1881;  Minnow  and  River  Forth,  1882;  Branxholme  and  Mount  Victoria, 
1883;  and  Mount  Lyell,  1886. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  Gold  was  discovered  in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  C.  Ring,  of 
Coromandel,  who  obtained  a  small  quantity  in  the  creek  which  now  bears  his  name. 
Further  discoveries  were,  however,  prevented  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  it  wag 
not  until  1862  that  the  district  was  proclaimed  a  goldfield.  A  small  find  was  made  in 
the  Middle  Island  during  1853  at  a  place  called  "The  Fortifications,"  now  known  as  the 
West  Taieri  goldfield.  The  first  payable  field  was  at  Gollingwood,  in  the  Nelson  district, 
opened  in  1857,  in  which  year  the  production  was  about  10,500  ozs.  A  find  of  the 
precious  metal  was  reported  from  the  Lindis  River  in  1861,  but  the  yield  from  the 
locality  was  small.  In  June  of  the  same  year  a  rich  discovery  was  made  by  a  former 
Victorian  digger  named  Gabriel,  at  the  place  named  Gtkbriers  Gully,  although  in  1858 
Mr.  Edward  Peters  had  found  payable  quantities  on  the  Tokamariro  River  at  the  locs^ty 
afterwards  known  as  the  Woolshed  diggings.  Early  in  1862  further  auriferous  deposit^ 
were  found  at  Waipori  and  the  Woolshed,  while  in  August  of  that  year  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Reilly  arrived  at  Dunedin  with  over  1000  ozs.  of  gold  obtained  from  beach  sands  on 
the  Glutha  River,  and  this  discovery  was  succeeded  by  other  alluvial  finds  on  the 
tributaries  of  that  stream.  The  Teviot.  Benger,  and  Upper  Manuherikia  fields  were 
opened  up  in  March,  1863.  In  May  a  rich  find  was  made  at  Hogbum.  leading  to 
further  discoveries  at  Hill's  Creek,  Dunstan's  Greek,  Kyeburn,  Hyde,  Hamilton*s, 
Macrae's,  and  Mount  Buister.  At  the  last-mentioned  place,  which  is  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  deposits  can  be  worked  during  only  about  half  the  year.  The 
next  discoveries  were  made  at  Gambrian's,  Tinker's,  Matakanui,  Round  Hill,  Orepuki. 
and  in  recent  times  at  Mount  CriSel.  Rich  finds  were  made  at  the  end  of  1863  at 
Wakamarina.  in  the  Marlborough  district.  In  1864  deposits  were  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Greenstone  River  by  Maoris,  and  at  the  present  time  the  mining  population  in  the 
locality  is  over  30,000.  The  rush  to  the  West  Goast  was  soon  followed  by  discoveries  of 
auriferous  deposits  at  Waimeri,  Kanieri,  Blue  Spur,  and  Ross,  and  these  in  turn  were 
followed  by  finds  at  Grey  Valley,  No  Town,  Red  Jack's  Nobles,  Orwell  Greek,  Antonio's. 
Maori  Gully,  Lyell,  Charleston,  Brighton,  and  Kumara. 

2.  Production  of  Gold  at  Varioas  Periods. — In  the  table  hereunder  will  be  found 
the  value  of  the  gold  raised  each  year  in  the  several  States  and  New  Zealand  from  the 
dates  when  payable  discoveries  were  first  reported.  Owing  to  defective  information  in 
the  earUer  years  the  figures  fall  considerably  short  of  the  actual  totals,  for  during  the 
first  stages  of  mining  development  large  quantities  of  gold  were  taken  cn^t  of  Australia  by 
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aoooeasfal  diggers,  who  preferred  to  keep  the  amount  of  their  wealth  secret.  For  South 
AoBtialia  the  records  in  the  earlier  years  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  remark  applies 
to  some  extent  also  to  the  returns  for  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

The  results  in  the  table  have  been  corrected  so  far  as  the  most  recent  information 
?dll  permit,  certain  systematic  errors  having  been  discovered'!^  This  will  account  for  any 
differences  from  previously  published  figures. 

VALUE   OF  GOLD   RAISED  IN   AUSTRALIA   AND  NEW   ZEALAND. 

1851-1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

1851    ... 

£ 

468.336 

18SB    ... 

8,660.946 

1853    ... 

1.781.172 

18S4    ... 

773,209 

1855    ... 

664.504 

1866    ... 

689.174 

1867    ... 

674,477 

1858    ... 

1,104.176 

1860  K.. 

1.289.127 

1880    ... 

1.466.373 

1861     ... 

1.806.171 

186i    ... 

2.467.780 

1863    ... 

1.796,170 

1864    ... 

1.304.926 

1866    ... 

1.231.243 

1866    ... 

1.116.404 

1807    ... 

1.063.678 

1868    ... 

904,666 

1860    ... 

974.149 

1810    ... 

961.016 

isn    ... 

1,250.486 

1878    ... 

1.644.177 

1878    ... 

1.396.375 

1874    ... 

1.041.614 

1875    ... 

877.694 

1876    ... 

613.190 

isn   ... 

471.448 

1878    ... 

430.200 

1870    ... 

407.219 

1880    ... 

444.253 

18B1    ... 

673  J»2 

1888    ... 

526.522 

1883    ... 

458.530 

1884    ... 

396.050 

18B5    ... 

378.665 

1886    ... 

366.894 

1887    ... 

304.579 

1888    ... 

317.241 

I8B0    ... 

434.784 

1800    ... 

460.285 

1801    ... 

559.231 

1808    ... 

675.299 

1806    ... 

651.286 

1804    ... 

1.156.717 

1806    ... 

1,3L'>.929 

18D6    ... 

1.073,360 

1017    ... 

1.104.315 

ia»  ... 

1.901.743 

1800    ... 

1.623.320 

isoo  ... 

1.070.920 

1901    ... 

737.164 

1908    ... 

684.970 

I90B    ... 

1,080.029 

1904    ... 

1.146.109 

1906    ... 

1.165.013 

1906    ... 

1.078.866 

Total  £ 

54.314.152 

Victoria. 


Q'Bland.       S.A, 


11.631 

3.137 

499 

11.820 

66,513 

74.216 

68.325 

151.125 

473.956 

417.681 

390.925 

492.635 

527.365 

572.996 

1.082.899 

1.196.583 

1440.282 

1.043.780 

1.149,240 

1.034.216 

944,860 

957.670 

786.868 

736.810 

1.062.471 

1.062.514 

1.187.189 

1.481.990 

1.690.477 

2.695.689 

2.182.563 

2.080.312 

2.164.391 

2.167.794 

2.330.282 

2.150.561 

2.132.979 

2.562.668 

2.750.348 

2.838.446 

2,871.578  i 

2.541.764 
2.790,512 
2.839.801 
2.7 14.964 
2.517.295 
2.313.464 


8.800 
876 

2.348 
730 


12.442 


2.986 

15.593 

24.217 

6.000 

6.363 

293 

4.175 

7.084 


90 

112!825 
85.354 
87.729 
93.404 
88.709 
95.674 
140.777 
69.007 
84.966 
101.577 
126.081 
ia5.755 
120.601 
143.100 
128.876 
95,560 
120.230 
95,465 
79.147 
82.482 


95.203 
90.250 
80.008 
76.824 
81.225 


276.516.978  64.334,903  2.707.141 


W.A. 

Tas. 

£ 

£ 

... 

4.382 

2.636 

514 

7.475 

14.218 

16.066 

18.300 

18.491 

11.962 

44.923 

23.289 

100.000 

230.895 

201.297 

216.901 

187.337 

176.442 

160.404 

155.300 

1.148 

117.250 

18.517 

158.533 

13.273 

147.154 

68.871 

119.703 

86.664 

75,888 

115.182 

145.459 

226.284 

158.917 

421.385 

141.326 

787.009 

217.084 

879.748 

206,116 

1.068.806 

237.574 

2.564.977 

296,660 

3.990.608 

291,496 

6.246.732 

327,545 

6.007.610 

316.290 

7.235.653 

295.176 

7.947.662 

301.573 

8.770.719 

254.403 

8.424.226 

280.015 

8.305.6.54 

312.380 

7.622.749 

254.963 

70.793.650 

6.246.214 

C'wealth. 

N.Z. 

'  £ 

£ 

1.319.982 

U.807.086 

12.757.564 

9.647.141 

11.981.746 

12  r-*  T60 

11     N.  J06 

in  192 

11.JH47 

■  ■  i-*4 

I0.u-,i  ifiO 

■;     iJ7 

lO.-:^  !80 

B 

00 

3 

i25 

i.i       e 

166 

2.          3 

!27 

1.1       rr 

175 

2,!        ■  '4 

m 

2.1          .7 

169 

2.1          12 

65 

2.i         J6 

61 

2.:          15 

o....^.J49 

2.         S5 

7.239.106 

2.'          SO 

7,619.468 

1.'         lil 

6.669.642 

I.)         J5 

6..537.751 

I.i         M 

6.366.961 

h'         70 

6,663,323 

1.1         J8 

4.777.129 

1.'         « 

4,712.82.5 

1.!         V9 

4.708.208 

1.:         '6 

4,906.903 

1.!         12 

.5.194,300 

l.(         :0 

5,043.521 

l.(         JO 

4.580..523 

\  '      12 

4.826,810 

1         'f7 

4.626.069 

1         1.5 

4.428.339 

1       <e 

4.665,400 

1          0 

4.737.256 

f        i'i6 

6.a53,296 

i         ^ 

5.261.217 

',         « 

5.281.861 

1,(         H8 

6,878.470 

(■        U 

6.186,966 

1    .   :» 

7.502.038 

h.- .  -:J9 

7.641.573 

1.)        1^ 

7,828.629 

l.(        .« 

9.889.914 

\         -A 

11,678.778 

i,(       a 

14.533.190 

l.r.     .73 

13.578.438 

l,4iiJ.iiOa 

14.006.732 

1.753.783 

14,811.948 

1.951.433 

16.294.684 

2.037.831 

16.897.337 

1.987.501 

15.660.910 

2.093.936 

14.631.746 

2.270.904 

474.913.047 

69.501.488 

Aust'l'sia. 

jT 

1.^19.9aa 
ll.yOT.ttW 
13.757,564 

9.647  J41 
H.RJ  1.71(1 

]  1  vii.aii 

lij.'^-'l.OM 
lU. 31^.865 
10jai.97S 
10^102.914 

10,'ilTjCiS 

10.?ie.rj9i 

5Ae2;9'H 
B,i:i4,L55 
fi.01H:l41 
5,74i>,fiOT 

5;i31.9r*( 

5.47(>,5<J0 

e,riai,844 
i.im.vu 

K.3H0.H7T 
lf>' 711.118 

ij    'Mefl 

U.   ki.363 

15.789,615 
16,763.381 
18.332,616 
17.884.838 
17.644.846 
16.902.649 


544.414.53.> 


Preliminary  figures  give  the  production  for  the  year  1907  as  £15,535,457,  distributed 
as  foUows:— New  South  Wales,  £1,050,731;  Victoria,  £2,981,855;  Queensland, 
£1,943,749;  South  Australia,  £50,421;  Western  Australia,  £7,210,734;  Tasmania. 
£271,856  ;  total  for  Commonwealth,  £13,509,345  ;  New  Zealand,  £2,026,112. 
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3.  Chaoges  In  Relative  Positions  of  States  as  Gold  Producers.— A  £^oe  at  tbe 
figures  in  the  preceding  table  will  sufficiently  explain  the  enormous  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Victoria  during  the  period  1851  to  1861,  when  an  average  of  over  40,000  panoos 
reached  that  State  each  year.  Victoria  maintained  its  position  as  t)ie  chief  gold-producer 
for  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  or  up  to  1898,  when  its  production  was  first  outstripped 
by  that  of  Western  Australia,  the  latter  State  from  this  year  onward  contributing  practi- 
cally half  the  entire  yield  of  the  Commonwealth.  New  South  Wales  occupied  the  second 
place  on  the  list  until  1876,  when  Queensland  returns  exceeded  those  of  the  parent  State, 
a  condition  of  things  that  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  Up  to  the  year  1884  Tasmania 
and  South  Australia  in  turn  occupied  the  position  of  lowest  contributor  to  the  total  gold 
yield  of  the  Conmionwealth,  but  from  1894  onwards  the  returns  from  the  former  State 
have  been  in  excess  of  those  of  the  latter.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years  the 
relative  positions  of  each  State  and  of  New  Zealand  in  regard  to  the  gold  production  of 
Australasia  were  as  follows : — 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  STATES  AS  GOLD  PRODUCERS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

Annaal 
Average  of 

Gold 
Production, 
1901  to  1906. 

Percentage 

on 
Common- 
wealth. 

State. 

New  Zealand    ... 
New  South  Wales 

South  Australia 

Annaal 
Average  of 

Gold 
Prodnction, 
1901  to  1906. 

on 
Common- 
wealth. 

Commonwealth  ... 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

Queensland 

8,051,110 
3,188,422 
2,607,962 

100.00 

52.97 
20.98 
17.16 

2,016,898 

982,025 

283,085 

86,122 

13.26* 
6.46 
1.86 
0.57 

*  Ratio  to  Commonwealth  only ;  to  the  total  of  Australasia  the  percentage  would  be  ll.Tl. 

4.  Methods  of  Gold  Mining  Adopted  In  Each  State.— The  curcumstanoes  of  gold 
mining  in  the  various  States  are  not  quite  identical,  for  which  reason  reference  is  made 
to  that  of  each  State. 


(i.)  New  South  Wales.  In  New  South  Wales  the  earlier  "rushes"  were  to  surface 
alluvial  or  shallow-sinking  grounds.  Many  of  these  were  apparently  soon  worked  out, 
but  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  in  some  instances  payable  results  would  be  obtained  by 
treating  the  rejected  wash-dirt  on  more  scientific  principles.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the 
surface  deposits  discoveries  were  made  by  sinking  to  what  are  called  deep  alluvial  leads, 
representing  the  beds  of  old  drainage  channels  in  Pliocene  times.  The  first  of  these  deep 
alluvial  leads  was  discovered  at  Forbes,  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1862.  The  Tertiary  deep 
leads  at  Gulgong  were  discovered  in  1871.  Cretaceous  leads  occur  at  Tibooburra,  and 
detrital  gold  has  been  found  in  Permo-oarboniferous  conglomerates  at  Tallawang.  The 
method  of  dredging  is  at  present  being  extensively  used  for  winning  gold  from  the  heds 
of  running  streams,  and  also  in  loose  river  fiats  and  other  wet  ground  where  sinking 
would  be  impracticable.  The  system  was  introduced  from  New  Zealand,  where  it  was 
originally  applied  with  great  success  on  the  Glutha  Biver,  and  there  are  now  dredges 
working  on  practically  all  the  auriferous  rivers  of  New  South  Wales.  Hydraulic  sluicing 
is  also  employed  in  several  places,  the  necessary  machinery  being  fitted  to  a  pontoon  for 
convenience  in  moving  from  place  to  place.  The  quantity  of  alluvial  gold  obtained,  other 
than  by  dredging,  amounted  to  25,931  ozs.  in  1906,  the  chief  yields  being — ^Braidwood, 
2350  ozs. ;  Adelong,  1126  ozs. ;  Batlow,  1200  ozs. ;  Tumbarumba,  1511  ozs. ;  Gulgong. 
1445  ozs. ;  and  Parkes,  1291  ozs.  The  quantity  obtained  by  dredging  was  36,648  ozs., 
the  largest  returns  being  obtained  at  Araluen,  with  14,064  ozs. ;  Adelong,  7048  ozs. ; 
Stuart  Town,  6875  ozs. ;  Sofala,  3315  ozs. ;  and  Wellington,  2086  ozs.  At  the  present 
time  the  Cobar  district  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  production  from  quartz,  the  yields  from 
the  Canbelego  and  Cobar  fields  included  therein  being  respectively  42,771  ozs.  and  25,914 
ozs.  Next  comes  the  Wyalong  field,  with  22,936  ozs. ;  Hillgrove,  with  14,648  ozs. ;  and 
Wellington,  10,404  ozs. 
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The  table  below  shews  the  yield  from  alluyial  and  quartz  working  in  each  of  the 
principal  districts  during  1906 : — 

GOLD  WON  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  ALLUVIAL  AND  QUARTZ,  1906. 


DiBtriot. 

AlfuTial. 

Quartz. 

Other  than           gy 
Dredging.      I>~d«ing. 

Total. 

Bathurst       

Oobar            

Lachlan 

Mndgee 

Peel  and  Uralla 

Southern 

Tambaroora  and  Turon 

Tmnut  and  Adelong    ... 

Other  Districts 

OZ8. 

3,903 

3,475 
3,952 
1,276 
4,016 
3,436 
4,839 
1,034 

OZ8. 

417 

... 

2,086 

67 

15,320 

10,190 

8,568 

OZ8. 

10,243 

68,771 

41,823 

18,801 

16,016 

9,438 

992 

1,592 

4,855 

088. 

20,568 
68,771 
45,298 
24,389 
17,859 
28,774 
14,618 
14,999 
5,889 

(ii.)  Victoria.  Quartz-reefing  predominates  in  Victoria,  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  is  obtained  from  alluvial  workings,  both  surface  and  deep  leads.  The 
deepest  mines  in  Australia  are  found  in  the  Bendigo  district,  where  two  shafts  are  at 
present  over  4000  feet  down,  while  at  least  nine  others  descend  to  between  3000  and  4000 
feet.  A  fair  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  dredging  and  hydraulic  sluicing,  particularly 
in  the  Beeohworth  and  Castlemaine  districts.  The  yields  from  alluvial  and  quartz  in  the 
-chief  mining  districts  of  the  State  during  last  year  were  as  follows : — 


GOLD  WON  IN  VICTORIA,  ALLUVIAL  AND 

QUARTZ,  1906. 

Di8trict. 

Alluvial. 

Quartz. 

Total. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Ararat  and  Stawell 

8,638 

16,261 

24,899 

Ballarat 

51,881 

112,184 

164,065 

Beechworth      ... 

103,514 

81,298 

134,812 

Bendigo 

9,270 

211,917 

221,187 

Castlemaine 

32,990 

66,896 

99,886 

Gippsland 

8,778 

88,402 

97,180 

Maryborough    ... 

38,595 

41,672 

80,267 

(iii.)  Queensland.  Operations  in  Queensland  are  at  present  chiefly  confined  to 
■quartz  reefing,  the  yield  from  alluvial  in  1906  being  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Morgan  mine  occupies  the  position  of  being  at  the  same  time  the 
most  productive  gold  mine  and  the  most  productive  copper  mine  in  the  State.  The 
yields  from  the  principal  fields  are  given  below. 


GOLD  WON  IN  QUEENSLAND,  ALLUVIAL  AND  QUARTZ, 

1906. 

District. 

Alluvial. 

Quartz. 

Total. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Charters  Towers 

402 

205,230 

206,632 

Gympie 

481 

108,435 

108.916 

Mount  Morgan... 

342 

129,682 

130,024 

Bavenswood      ... 

658 

35,369 

36,027 

Croydon 

25 

23,938 

23,963 

Clermont 

6,657 

535 

7,192 

Other  districts... 

3,073 

29,809 

32,882 

(iy.)  South  Australia.     In  South  Australia  alluvial  gold  has  been  worked  for  many 
years  in  the  gullies  round  Adelaide,  while  a  ^r  amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained  by 
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this  method  at  Teetulpa,  in  the  northern  areas.  There  are  some  valuable  reefing  fields 
in  the  Echunga  district,  at  Mt.  Grainger,  Barossa,  Wadnaminga,  Mannahill,  etc.,  hot 
they  have  not  been  developed  to  the  extent  they  deserve.  Good  stone  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  at  Tarcoola,  but  the  present  retiurns  are  comparatively  small.  The  ridi 
finds  at  Arltunga  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  have  not  3nelded  up  to  expectations.  The  official  returns  shew  that  there 
were  forty-one  gold-dredging  leases  in  existence  last  year.  Satisfactory  yields  were 
obtained  at  Bullaparata,  and  operations  are  being  extended  at  Jupiter  Greek,  Ek^tmga, 
and  Long  Gully,  in  the  same  district.  South  Australia  is  not  divided  into  mining 
districts  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  States. 


(v.)  Western  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  operations  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  quartz  reefing,  the  returns  from  ordinary  alluvial  and  hydraulic  sluicing  being 
comparatively  small.  The  total  production  of  gold  from  all  sources  during  last  year 
was  1,786,295  ounces,  of  which  only  0.8  per  cent,  was  alluvial.  The  production  from 
the  more  important  mines  was  as  follows : — 

GOLD  WON  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  ALLUVIAL  AND  QUARTZ,  1906. 


DiAtrlct. 

Alluvial. 

Dollied  and 
Specimens. 

Crashed. 

Total. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

PeakHiU 

226 

358 

1,424 

2,008 

East  Murchison 

486 

663 

94,622 

96,771 

Murohison    ... 

1,733 

1,151 

179,512 

182,396 

Mount  Margaret 

67 

959 

165,232 

166,268 

North  Coolgardie 

135 

320 

110,502 

110,957 

North-east  Coolgardie 

2,562 

2,408 

39,604 

44,674 

East  Coolgardie 

2,580 

2,427 

984,350 

989.367 

Coolgardie    ... 

89 

1,261 

62,680 

64,030 

Yilgam 

32 

50 

23,465 

23,647 

Dundas 

85 

271 

20,079 

20,435 

Broad  Arrow 

4,329 

192 

16,989 

21,610 

Other  districts 

1,376 

137 

13,939 

16,452 

(vi.)  Tasmania.  The  yield  from  Tasmania  is  also  chiefiy  obtained  from  quarts 
reefing,  although  there  is  a  little  alluvial  mining  carried  on  in  the  Lyall  district.  The 
yields  from  the  chief  centres  in  1906  are  shewn  hereunder : — 


• 
Northern  & 
Southern. 

North- 
eastern. 

Eastern. 

North- 
western. 

Western. 

Total. 

Quartz 

Alluvial 

ozs. 

29,476i 
1,740 

ozs. 

429J 

48J 

ozs. 
3,696i 

ozs. 

1! 

ozs. 
25,000 
154 

ozs. 

58,6021 

1.944i 

The  total  production  equalled  60,023  fine  ounces,  valued  at  £254,963. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  The  yield  of  gold  in  New  Zealand  during  1906  was  £2,270,904. 
of  which  quartz  mining  was  responsible  for  £1,494,087,  dredging  £501,199,  and  alluvial 
£275,618.  Of  the  total  yield  from  quartz  the  Northern  district  returned  £1,312,720, 
the  West  Coast  £169,929,  and  the  Southern  £11,438.  The  principal  quartz  mines  are 
situated  in  the  Ohinemuri  and  Thames  coimties.  On  the  Waihi  and  Karangahako  the 
veins  give  every  indication  of  permanency.  The  Waihi  is  the  most  productive  gold  mine 
in  Australasia,  and  during  1906,  from  a  total  of  328,866  tons  of  quartz,  gave  a  yield  valued 
at  £781,553.  The  company  paid  in  dividends  during  1906  the  sum  of  £347,135.  In  the 
Thames  district  the  Waiotahi  produced  18,002  tons  of  ore  during  the  year,  averaging 
£12  8fi.  6d.  per  ton,  and  declared  a  dividend  of  £188,000.     The  Progress  mines  were  the 
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«hief  producers  in  the  South  Island  daring  1906,  their  output  of  bullion  being  £91,000. 
The  Keep-it-Dark  Company,  in  the  Seine  district,  has  been  in  existence  thirty-three 
years  and  still  pays  handsomely.  Daring  the  whole  period  the  amount  of  capital  called 
ap  was  only  £6208,  or  six  shillings  and  twopence  per  share,  against  a  profit  of  £7  14s.  8d. 
per  share.  New  Zealand  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  dredge-mining  in  Aus- 
tralia, although  the  supply  from  this  source  is  annually  falling  off  owing  to  depletion  of 
saitable  areas.  In  the  West  Coast  and  Southern  districts  167  dredges  were  at  work  in 
1906,  producing,  as  previously  stated,  £501,199  worth  of  gold.  The  production  from 
alluyial  was  £275,618,  the  greater  portion  being  obtained  in  the  Otago  and  Southland 
districts.  Hydraulic  sluiciing,  or  sluicing  and  elevating,  are  the  methods  employed  in 
working  the  deposits. 

5.  Remarkable  Masses  of  Gold.—The  first  "nugget''  found  in  Australia  wa^ 
obtained  at  Hargraves,  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  18th  May,  1851,  and  weighed  a 
little  over  1  lb.  In  the  same  year  the  Burrandong  nugget,  found  near  Orange,  weighed 
2217  02S.  16  dwts.,  and  the  *'Brennan**  was  sold  in  Sydney  for  £1156.  During  the 
period  1880-82  nuggets  weighing  from  59  ozs.  to  1893  ozs.  were  found  at  Temora.  The 
** Jubilee,"  which  weighed  347  ozs.,  was  foimd  in  1887. 

In  Victoria  a  nugget  found  at  Canadian  Gully  in  1853  weighed  1620  oss.;  the 
*  Welcome,"  found  at  Ballarat  in  1858,  weighed  22i7  ozs.;  and  the  "Welcome  Stranger,'' 
anearthed  in  18G9  at  Mount  Moliagul,  near  Dunolly,  weighed  2280  ozs. 

In  addition  to  these  alluvial  nuggets  lacge  massos  of  gold  have  been  found  in  situ  in 
reefs.  A  mass  known  as  "Kerr's  Hundredweight,"  discovered  in  1851  at  Hargraves,  in 
New  South  Wales,  yielded  106  lbs.  of  gold.  Probably  the  largest  mass  of  gold  ever 
foand  was  obtained  in  Bayer's  and  Holterminn's  claim  at  Hill  End  in  1872.  The  total 
weight  of  the  specimen,  including  the  small  amount  of  quartz  in  which  it  was  encased, 
was  630  lbs.  Its  dimensions  were  4  ft.  9  in.  high,  2  ft.  2  in.  wide,  and  about  four 
inches  thick,  while  the  value  was  set  down  at  £13,000. 

6.  Modes  of  Occurrence  of  Gold  In  Anstralla.— (i.)  New  South  Wales.  The  prin- 
cipal gold  deposits  worked  with  profit  in  New  South  Wales  are  classified  by  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist  of  that  State  as  follows: — 1.  Alluvial  or  detrital  gold.  2.  Auriferous 
reefs  or  lodes.  3.  Impregnations  in  stratified  deposits,  such  as  slate,  quartzite,  and 
volcanic  tuff.  4.  Impregnations  in  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite,  serpentine,  felsite, 
etc.  5.  Irregular  deposits,  such  as  bunches  of  auriferous  ironstone.  The  detrital  gold 
is  found  chiefly  in  Recent  and  Pleistocene  alluvials,  in  beach  sands  along  the  coast,  in 
Tertiary  alluvial  leads,  in  Cretaceous  alluvial  leads,  and  in  Permo-carboniferous  con- 
glomeratee.  In  the  beach  sands  the  gold  is  found  in  association  with  platinum  and  tin. 
In  reefs  the  gangue  is  principally  composed  of  quartz;  calcide  is  often  present,  and 
barytes  and  fluor-spar  are  also  met  with.  At  Hill  End  gold  was  found  associated  with 
muscovite.  In  the  oxidised  portions  of  auriferous  reefs,  limonite,  malachite,  azurite, 
and  cuprite  are  found,  while  below  the  water-line  the  veins  are  impregnated  with  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende,  pyrrhotine,  and  stibnite.  The  auriferous 
quartz  veins  fall  into  three  categories — fissure  veins,  bedded  veins,  and  contact  veins. 
Large  masses  of  gold  have  occasionally  been  foimd  in  lodes,  such  as  *' Kerr's  Hundred- 
weight,*^ alluded  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The  so-called  saddle  reefs  in  the 
Hargraves  district  are  identical  with  those  worked  so  profitably  and  at  such  great  depths 
round  Bendigo,  in  Victoria.  Altogether  gold  has  been  found  in  association  with  over 
forty  minerals  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  products  being  known  as 
"mustard**  gold,  resultant  on  the  decomposition  of  tellurides.  The  substance  has  the 
appearance  of  dull  yellow  clay,  but  it  readily  burnishes  when  pressed  with  a  knife  blade. 
Native  gold  has  never  been  found  in  an  absolutely  pure  state  in  New  South  Wales,  being 
always  alloyed  with  silver  and  also  traces  of  other  metals. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  the  occurrence  of  gold  is  noted  under  two  main  headings 
—1.  Matrix  gold.  2.  Redistributed  gold.  The  so-called  matrix  gold  occurs  in  quartz 
reefs  of  various  kinds,  in  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Lower  devonian  Sedimentary,  meta- 
morphic,  and  granitoid  and  porphyritic  rocks;  in  reefs,  veins,  and  lenticular  deposits  in t 
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dykes  of  granitoid,  porphyritic,  dioritic,  and  felspathic  rooks,  or  between  dykes  and 
walls  of  intruded  rooks ;  or  in  fracture  planes  or  joints  in  granitoid  rocks.  Under  the 
above  conditions  the  gold  is  either  free  or  in  combination  with  iron,  arsenic  and  iron, 
copper  and  iron,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  silver,  etc. 

The  redistributed  gold  is  found  in  sands  and  gravels  of  existing  streams,  in  deep 
leads,  in  littoral  gravels  and  sands,  and  in  cleavage  and  joint  planes  of  rooks  underlying 
the  deep  leads. 

(iii.)  Qiieensland.  The  most  remarkable  mode  of  occurrence  in  Queensland  is  that 
at  the  Mount  Morgan  mine,  which  presents  so  many  novel  features  as  to  demand  special 
reference.  At  this  mine  the  siliceous  material  forming  the  ore  body  was  found  enclosed 
in  igneous  rock,  which  continued  to  the  surface,  except  for  a  funnel-shaped  mass  of  sandy 
beds  and  secondary  ore  outcropping  near  the  summit  of  the  mount.  In  a  crevice  of  these 
sandy  beds  was  deposited  a  plug  of  desert  sandstone  nearly  100  feet  deep  at  its  thickest 
part,  with  a  surface  area  of  three-fifths  of  an  acre,  quite  distinct  from  and  unconformable 
to,  the  beds  of  loose  sand  which  imderlay  and  surrounded  it,  and  more  ferruginous  towards 
the  outside  than  in  the  centre  of  its  area.  A  ferruginous  belt  extended  outside  the  plug, 
attaining  a  depth  of  150  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  hard  and  extremely  rich  in  gold, 
which  was  disseminated  through  the  stone  in  microscopic  particles.  Beneath  the  iron- 
stone there  was  a  band  of  loose  sand  or  soft  bed,  in  some  places  many  feet  in  thickness, 
also  extremely  rich  in  gold.  Underlying  and  almost  surrounding  the  secondary  ores,  a 
great  mass  of  siliceous  and  kaolin  ore  was  found,  denuded  of  its  gold,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  leached  out  and  conveyed  in  solution  and  again  deposited  in  the  enriched 
zone.  The  impoverishment  prevails  between  the  depths  of  180  and  300  feet,  the  friable 
silica  being  cellular  from  the  removal  of  the'  pyrites.  The  evidences  of  the  oxidisation 
and  leaching  action  are  greater  towards  the  centre  than  along  the  walls  of  the  mass. 
Below  the  skeleton  ore  an  unaltered  zone  of  copper  sulphide  ore  was  found,  in  which  gold 
was  irregularly  distributed,  the  copper  increasing  with  the  depth.  Outside  both  sulphide 
and  skeleton  ore  are  walls  of  crystalline  igneous  rocks.  Dykes,  later  than  the  massive 
igneous  rocks  but  older  than  the  enriched  zone,  traverse  the  giliceous  sulphides  in  various 
directions. 

(iv.)  Western  Australia.  The  Government  Geologist  of  Western  Australia  classifies 
the  conditions  under  which  gold  is  found  in  that  State  as  follows : — (a)  Native  metals. 
(6)  Ck>mpounds  with  tellurium  and  other  elements,    (c)  Associated  with  other  minerals. 

Native  gold  occurs  in  several  different  forms,  to  which  popular  names  descriptive  of 
their  appearance  have  been  given,  such  as  crystalline,  dendritic,  rough,  flake,  mustard, 
and  sponge  gold.  Tellurides  of  gold  abound  at  Kalgoorlie  and  Mulgabbie.  Galaverite  is 
the  most  frequently  occurring  mineral,  but  petzite,  goldschmidtite,  and  the  minerals 
termed  Kalgoorlite  and  Coolgardite  are  also  found.  Of  the  metallic  minerals,  iron  in  the 
form  of  iron  pyrites  and  oxides  is  widely  distributed.  Galena  comes  next,  whilst  amongst 
other  minerals  found  in  association  with  the  precious  motal  may  be  mentioned  zinc 
blonde,  arsonopyrite,  vanadinite,  bismuth,  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite,  boumonite,  copper, 
scheelite.  Quartz  is  of  course  the  commonest  of  the  earthy  secondary  minerals,  but 
calcite,  chalcedony,  gypsum,  aotinolite,  chlorite,  and  others  are  also  found  in  association 
with  gold.  Some  of  the  native  gold  is  found  to  be  remarkably  pure,  specimens  of  sponge 
gold  from  lodes  at  Boulder,  Kilgoorlie,  and  Eist  Coolgardie  being  found  to  contain 
99.91  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metal  with  but  0.09  per  cent,  of  silver. 

7.  Place  of  Commonwealth  In  the  World's  Gold  Prodoctlon.— In  the  table  on  the 
next  page  will  bo  foimd  the  estimated  value  of  the  world's  gold  production,  and  the 
share  of  the  Commonwealth  therein  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  share  of  the  (Commonwealth  in  the  world's  gold  production  is  considerably  lees 
than  it  was  six  years  ago.  As  the  table  shews,  the  world's  total  has  advanced  annuaUy 
at  the  rate  of  between  five  and  six  million  pounds  sterling,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  being 
contributed  by  the  South  African  mines,  the  production  from  the  Transvaal  being  nearly 
£26,000,000  in  1906  as  against  £7,000,000  in  1902. 
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1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


World's  production 
!  of  gold.* 


£ 
62,738,000 
60,196,000 
66.933,000 
71.230,000 
77,267.000 
83,090,000 


Gold  produced  in 
Australia. 


J6 
14,006,000 
14,812,000 
16,296,000 
16,897,000 
16,561,000 
14,682,000 


Percentage  of 

Australian  on 

Total.* 


% 
26.66 
24.61 
24.36 
22.32 
20.13 
17.61 


*  These  figures  are  subject  to  small  corrections. 


The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  each  State  and  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  six  years  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN   GOLD   MINING,    1901   TO   1906. 


Persons  Enaployed  in  Gold  Mining. 

State. 

—     -    -  -  - 





1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

-    -    - 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No7 

No. 

New  South  Wales  ... 

12,064 

10,610 

11,247 

10,648 

10,309 

8.816 

Victoria    ... 

27,777 

26,161 

25,208 

24,331 

26,369 

26,304 

Queensland 

9,438 

9,046 

9,229 

9,620 

10,641 

9,842 

South  Australia      ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

Western  Australia  ... 

19,771 

20,476 

20,716 

18,804 

18,382 

17,926 

Tasmania 

1,112 
71,162 

1,038 
68,320 
11,398 

973 
68,373 

1,076 
66,479 

1,207 

988 

Commonwealth  ... 

66,808 

63,776 

New  Zealand 

12,732 

10,210 

10,898 

9,362 

9,089 

§  3.   Platinum  and  the  Platinoid  Metals. 


1.  Platinum. — The  existence  of  platinum  was  first  noted  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1851  hy  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury,  who  found  a  small  quantity  near  Orange.  Since  the  year 
1878,  small  quantities  of  the  metal  have  been  obtained  from  beach  sands  in  the  northern 
coastal  district.  Platiniferous  ore  was  noted  in  1889  at  Broken  Hill.  The  chief  deposits 
at  present  worked  in  the  State  are  situated  at  Fifield,  near  Parkes,  but  the  entire  pro- 
duction last  year  was  small,  amounting  to  only  205  ozs.,  valued  at  £623. 

In  Victoria  the  metal  has  been  found  in  association  with  copper  at  the  Walhalla 
Copper  Mine  in  Gippsland,  but  the  mine  is  not  at  present  being  worked.  The  metal  has 
also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  black  sand  beaches  in  the  Otago  district  of  New 
Zealand,  and  is  present  in  the  alluvial  wash  at  Takaka,  Nelson.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  production  has  been  trifling. 

2.  OsmluiDt  Iridium,  etc. — Small  quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  rhodium,  are 
also  found  invarious  localities.  As  far  back  as  1860,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  states  that 
he  found  native  iridium.  Platinum,  associated  with  iridium  and  osmium,  has  been  found 
in  the  washings  from  the  Aberfoil  River,  about  15  miles  from  Oban,  on  the  beach  sands 
of  the  northenT coast ;  in  the  gem  sand  at  Bingara,  Mudgce,  Bathurst,  and  other  places. 
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In  some  oases,  as  for  example  in  the  beaoh  sands  of  Ballina,  the  osmiridium  and  other 
platinoid  metals  amount  to  as  muoh  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  platinum,  or  about  28  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  metallic  content. 

In  Victoria,  iridosmine  has  been  found  near  Foster,  and  at  Waratah  Range,  South 
Gippsland. 

§  4.  Silver. 


1.  Discovery  in  Each  State.— The  famous  Polish  explorer,  Count  Strzelecki,  was 
the  first  to  not^  the  occurrence  of  silver  in  New  South  Wales.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Captain  King,  B.N.,  bearing  date  26th  October,  1889,  he  speaks  of  a  **  specimen  of  native 
silver  in  hornblende  rock."  In  his  work,  "The  Southern  Goldfields,"  published  in  1860, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  mentions  a  discovery  of  the  metal.  Since  that  date  silver 
has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  localities  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  Broken 
Hill  field,  discovered  in  1882  by  Mr.  Charles  Rasp,  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  mines  in  the  world.  In  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  mine  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  of  the  original  fourteenth  shares,  bought  for  £110,  increased  in  value 
within  a  year  to  £80,000,  while  six  years  later,  with  dividends  and  bonuses  added,  it  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  £1,250,000  sterling.  Further  reference  to  the  production  from  the 
Broken  Hill  district  will  be  made  on  a  subsequent  page.  Amongst  other  important  finds 
in  New  South  Wales  may  be  mentioned  Boorook,  near  Tenterfield,  discovered  in  1878; 
Sunny  Comer,  opened  in  1886;  Emmaville,  1884;  Rivertree,  on  the  Clarence  River, 
1887;  Borah  Creek,  near  Inverell,  1870;  Rockvale,  1896. 

Mining  for  silver  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  Victoria,  the  production  recorded 
in  the  mining  returns  being  chiefly  obtained  in  the  process  of  refining  gold,  and  the  same 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  production  from  Western  Australia.  Tasmania  is  the  only  other 
State  in  the  Commonwealth  which  produces  any  considerable  quantity  of  silver.  The 
famous  Zeehan  mine,  on  the  west  coast,  was  discovered  in  1885,  and  the  deposits  at 
Heazlewood  River  in  1887.  Both  districts  are  still  opening  up  rich  deposits  of  ore.  In 
New  Zealand,  and  particularly  in  the  North  Island,  the  gold  generally  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  silver,  but  the  rich  deposits  of  argentiferous  ores  at  Pulupuhi,  Collingwood, 
Mount  Rangitoto,  and  other  places  have  not  yet  been  systematically  exploited. 

2.  Development  of  Silver  Mining.— In  illustration  of  the  great  development  of  silver 
mining  in  Australia  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  shewing  the  production  of 
silver,  silver  lead  and  ore,  and  lead  from  each  State  during  the  years  1881,  1891,  «id 
1901  to  1906:— 

PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  AND  LEAD,  AUSTRALASIA,  1881  TO  1906. 


State. 


New  South  WaleH 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealtb 
New  Zealand 


Silver.  Silver  Lead  Ore,  Lead,  etc..  raised  during 

1881. 

1891. 
£ 

1901. 

1002. 

1903. 
£ 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

€ 

£ 

£ 

3.621.614 

1.954.964 

1,487,837 

1.639,969 

2,131.604 

2,496.709 

2,864.057 

5.239 

6.017 

6.550  i        4.900 

4,898 

4.900 

4.100 

4.980 

13.494 

21.879 

69,234        72,851 

109,177 

96,418 

102.388 

151.577 

1.188 

6,927 

3.886 

42.063 

10,870 

1.387 

3.244 

12.968 

11.224 

250 

7,718 

9.467 

19.153 

45.912 

44.278 

37.612 

62.138 

325.335 

387.024 

428.125 

318.971 

415.248 

568.704 

3.717.W6 

2.367.687 

2,0C4.142 

2,112.212 

2.509,182 

3.065,967 

3.683.018 

4.S36 

5.151 

65,258 

71.975 

91,497 

112,875 

120.642 

143.578 

3.  Chief  Centres  of  Silver  Production.— Broken  Hill,  in  New  South  Wales. 
Zeehan.  in  Tasmania,  are  the  great  centres  of  silver  production  in  Australasia. 


and 


(i.)  Broken  Hill,    The  bulk  of  the  production  is,  of  course,  from  New  South  Wales, 
being  contributed  mainly  by  the  mines  in  the  celebrated   Broken  Hill  district.     The 
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wonderful  productiveness  of  this  area  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Mines  in  New  South  Wales.  The  particulars  refer  to  the  chief 
mines  on  the  field : — 

RETURNS  OF  BROKEN  HILL  SILVER  MINES,  1906. 


Mine. 

Authorised 
Capital. 

Value  of  Out- 
put to 
End  of  1906. 

Dividends  and 
Bonuses  Paid 
to  End  of  1906. 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  Ltd.    ... 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Block  14  Co. 
British  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co. 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Block  10  Co. 
Sulphide  Corporation  Ltd.  (Central  Mine)     ... 
Broken  HiU  South  Silver  Mining  Co. 
North  Broken  Hill  Mining  Co. 
Broken  HillJunction  Mining  Co.     ... 
Broken  Hill  Junction  North  Silver  Mining  Co. 
Broken  Hill  South  Blocks  Ltd. 
New  Australian  Broken  Hill  Consols  Ltd. 

384,000 
166,000 
264,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 
200,000 
140,000 
100,000 
180,000 
200,000 
600,000 

£ 

29,174,287 

2,874,988 

1,767,698 

2,979,923 

6,103,908 

2,877,000 

892,708 

706,646 

244,278 

26,929 

160,240 

£ 

9,162,000 

367,827 

270,000 

1,060,000 

446,876 

426,000 

96,440 

85,000 

26,793 

60,000 

Totals     ... 

4,828,000 

46,798,600 

11,967,936 

The  marvellous  wealth  of  this  field  may  well  be  seen  by  comparing  the  production 
therefrom  with  the  total  mineral  production  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz.,  £660,000,000, 
the  Brok^  Hill  district  contributing,  therefore,  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mineral 
yield  of  Australia. 

At  Broken  Hill  a  considerable  quantity  of  high  grade  ore  has  been  found  at  or  near 
the  surface,  while  shafts  and  drives  have  been  put  in  along  the  lode  to  intersect  ore 
bodies  at  greater  depths.  The  deepest  shaft  on  the  field  is  on  Block  10,  where  a  depth  of 
1400  ft.  has  been  reached,  while  shafts  at  the  Proprietary  and  Junction  North  have  been 
put  down  to  a  depth  of  1300  and  1200  ft.  respectively.  Broken  Hill  itself  consists  of  a 
low  range  about  two  miles  in  length,  composed  of  crystalline  gneisses  passing  into 
banded  quartzites,  micaceous  and  homblendic  schists,  and  gametiferous  sandstones. 
The  rocks  are  bent  into  an  anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  being  coincident  with  the  crown  of 
the  range,  and  the  strata  dipping  away  on  each  side  almost  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
slope.  The  lode  occupies  the  saddle-shaped  cavity  formed  by  the  contortion  of  the 
strata,  and  its  outcrop  is  coincident  with  the  highest  part  of  the  range  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  outcrop  has  been  removed  in  an 
open  cut  varying  in  width  from  20  to  100  ft.  The  outcrop  was  composed  of  massive 
manganlferous  Hmonite  associated  with  siliceous  and  aluminous  material,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  vugs  bearing  cerussite,  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  silver  and 
stalactites  of  psilomelane.  The  iron  ore  contained  from  2  to  30  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton 
and  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  was  extremely  useful  in  fluxing  the  siliceous 
ores  beneath  it.  Underneath  the  Ironstone  were  found  (1)  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lead 
and  a  gangue  composed  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  material  containing  manganiferous 
iron  oxide;  (2)  other  high-grade  oras  containing  kaolin,  garnets,  quartz  with  native 
silver,  and  also  chlorides,  chloro-bromides,  and  iodides,  and  yielding  4  to  300  ozs.,  of 
silver  to  the  ton  and  a  small  quantity  of  lead;  (3)  a  dry  low-grade  ore  yielding  from 
6  to  40  ozs.  to  the  ton.  Below  these  so-called  oxidised  ores  the  lode  consisted  of  rich 
sulphides  containing  galena,  zinc  blende,  quartz,  garnet,  rhodonite,  felspar,  iron  and 
copper  p3rrites,  and  small  quantities  of  mispickel,  wulfenite,  and  fluorspar.  The  sulphide 
ore  contains  from  6  to  36  ozs.  of  silver  and  2  to  3  dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton,  from  6  to  60 
per  cent,  of  lead,  and  14  to  30  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

(ii.)  Zeehan.  During  the  past  year  the  principal  silver-producing  centres  of  Tas- 
mania shewed  marked  increases  in  production.  Large  quantities  of  high-grade  galena 
were  raised  from  the  Mt.  Zeehan  mines.      The  Zeehan  Western  shaft  is  fi^^^^^^pyp^V^ 
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800  ft.,  and  a  similar  depth  has  been  leaohed  at  the  Zeehan  Montana.  At  Mount  Rechd 
developmental  work  has  been  carried  on,  the  zinc-lead  sulphide  ore  body  carrying  ore 
worth  £5  or  £6  a  ton  gross.  Rich  galena  is  being  raised  in  the  Farrell  district,  the 
product  of  the  North  Farrell  Mining  Company  being  worth  £11  and  £12  per  ton  at  the 
mill.  During  1906  the  Magnet  mine  raised  7787  tons  of  ore  valued  at  £51,147.  The 
ore-shoot  in  this  mine  has  been  proved  to  exceed  1800  ft.  in  length,  and  it  is  improving 
in  solidity  as  it  descends.  In  the  Heazlewood  district  work  at  the  Long  Tunnel  Silver- 
Lead  mine  is  being  resumed,  and  other  properties  are  being  obtained  both  for  copper  and 
lead. 

The  effect  of  the  improved  treatment  of  refractory  ores  is  seen  particularly  in  the 
returns  for  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  export  of  zinc 
spelter  and  concentrates  has  increased  from  97  tons  valued  at  £988  in  1889,  to 
3666  tons  valued  at  £292,806  in  1906.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  plants  for  dealing 
with  refractory  ores  on  the  fields  itself,  the  Broken  Hill  Company  possesses  extensive 
smelting  works  at  Port  Pirie  in  South  Australia.  At  Dap  to  and  Cockle  Creek  in  New 
South  Wales  there  are  also  smelting  establishments  capable  of  dealing  with  considerable 
bodies  of  ore  of  various  classes.  The  Tasmanian  silver  and  lead  ores  are  principally 
dealt  with  by  the  Tasmanian  Smelting  Company's  works  at  Zeehan. 

4.  Worid*8  Production  of  Silver.— The  world's  production  of  silver  during  the  last 
six  years  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION   OF   SILVER,    1901   TO   1906. 
Year      ...  ...  ...  ...    1901.       1902.       1903.       1904.       1906.       1906. 

World's  Production*  in  1000 fine  ozs.  174,851  163,937  173,222  176,840  181,338  185,036 
*  Add  000  to  figures  for  fine  ounces. 

The  Commonwealth's  share  in  the  world's  silver  production  averages  about  13  per 
cent. 

5.  Prices  of  Silver. — As  the  production  of  silver  is  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  price  realised,  a  statement  of  the  average  price  per  standard  ounce  paid  by  the 
JLondon  Mint  at  various  periods  and  during  the  last  six  years  is  given  below. 

PRICES  OF  SILVER,    1871   TO   1906. 

Year  1871.    1881.    1891.    1901.    1902.    1903.  1904.    1906.    1906. 

Pence  per  Standard  OB....      60^^^    51i;     46A    27tj     24ft     23U     26J      27  tV     31,^^ 

During  the  month  of  November,  1906,  owing  to  the  small  sales  in  New  York,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Indian,  American,  and  Mexican  Oovemments  were  all  buying  silver, 
the  price  rose  to  3did.,  the  highest  realised  since  1893,  when  the  average  stood  at  SSf^d. 

6.  Employment  In  Sllyer  Mining. — The  number  of  persons  employed  in  silver  mining 
during  each  year  of  the  period  1901-6  is  given  below : — 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN   SILVER  MINING,    1901   TO    1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

190i. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 

6,298 

"40 
150 

2,414 

5,382 

160 
150 

2,893 

6,036 

458 
150 

1,681 

7,071 

45 
60 

1,161 
8,267 

7,887 

293 
50 

1,512 
9,742 

9,414 

13 

262 

50 

1,745 

Commonwealth 

8,902 

8.526 

8,324 

11.504 

As  the  table  shews,  the  bulk  of  the  employment  was  in  New  South  Wales  and 

Tasmania,  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  the  other  States,  excepting  Queensland,  being 

unimportant.  C"ninin]o 
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§  5.  Copper, 

1.  History. — (i.)  New  South  Wales.  It  is  believed  that  copper  was  the  first  metal 
mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  the  earliest  attempts  at  working  taking  place  about  the 
year  1844.  The  deposits  at  Copper  Hill,  near  Molong,  were  worked  in  1845,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ganowindra.  In  1847  mining  for  copper  was  commenced 
at  the  SummerhiU  Estate,  near  Rockley.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  reported  the  discovery 
of  copper  ores  near  Marulan  in  1851,  and  at  Quidong,  in  the  Snowy  River  district,  in 
1852.  The  principal  seat  of  the  copper-mining  industry  at  the  present  date  is  in  the 
Gobar  district,  the  value  of  the  deposits  there  being  first  recognised  in  1869.  The  Mount 
Hope  field  was  opened  in  1878,  Nymagee  1880,  and  Lake  George  in  1882. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  copper  has  been  found  at  Bethanga,  Sandy  Creek,  near 
Bogong,  Walhalla  on  the  Thomson  River,  and  on  the  Snowy  River  and  at  Mount  Lara 
Dear  Buchan,  but  there  are  no  mines  at  present  being  worked  for  their  copper  contents. 

(iii.)  Queensland.  The  first  important  discovery  of  copper  in  Queensland  was  made 
in  the  year  1862,  when  a  rich  lode  was  found  near  Clermont,  on  the  Peak  Downs.  A 
farther  discovery  was  made  during  the  same  year  at  Mount  Perry.  Copper,  tin,  silver, 
and  gold  were  found  on  the  Herberton,  Walsh,  and  Tinaroo  miqeral  fields  in  1879.  The 
fiunous  Mount  Morgan,  discovered  in  1882,  also  produces  a  considerable  amount  of 
copper,  the  production  therefrom  in  1906  exceeding  that  from  any  other  district. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  In  South  Australia  the  first  rich  copper  lode  was  discovered 
at  Slapunda  in  1842,  and  about  2000  tons  of  metal  were  produced  each  year  up  to  the 
year  1879  when  the  mine  closed  down.  At  the  present  time  the  deposits  are  being  worked 
on  the  tribute  system,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress  which  are  expected  to  result  in 
the  mine  being  fully  worked  again.  The  Burra  Burra  mine  was  discovered  in  1845  by  a 
shepherd  named  Pickett,  and  it  proved  a  veritable  cornucopia  for  the  fortimate  investors 
in  its  original  stock.  The  capital  consisted  of  £12,320  in  £5  sharess  and  no  subsequent 
call  was  made  on  the  shareholders,  while  the  dividends  paid  amounted  to  £800,000. 
Daring  the  twenty-nine  and  a  half  years  in  which  the  mine  was  working  the  copp^  pro- 
duced reached  a  value  of  £4,749,224.  Operations  were  discontinued  at  this  mine  in  1877, 
but  recent  prospecting  between  surface  and  water-level  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  low-grade  ores.  Yorke*s  Peninsula,  between  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent,  contains  a  very  large  area  of  copper  bearing  country,  the  principal  fields 
being  at  Wallaroo  and  Moonta.  The  Wallaroo  mine  was  discovered  in  1860,  and  during 
the  first  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence  produced  over  £2,000,000  worth*  of  copper.  The 
Moonta  mine,  discovered  in  1861,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  State. 
Its  production  during  the  first  twenty-six  years  of  its  working  was  no  less  than  £4,580,000. 
•Some  years  ago  the  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  mines  amalgamated.  The  production  from  the 
united  fields  for  the  year  ended  June  1906,  was  valued  at  £275,390.  The  Blinman  mine 
in  the  Flinders  Range  was  discovered  in  1861,  and  by  the  year  1874  had  produced  copper 
to  the  value  of  £250,000.  This  mine  is  at  present  held  by  the  Tasmanian  Copper  Com- 
pany Limited.    Its  production  last  year  reached  a  value  of  £74,000. 

(v.)  Western  Australia.  The  inception  of  active  mining  operations  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia dates  from  the  year  1842,  when  lead  and  copper  mines  were  discovered  in  the 
Northampton  district,  but  working  was  carried  on  in  a  most  perfimctory  manner  in  the 
early  days,  sinking  being  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  lodes  shewed  signs  of  contraction. 
Rich  ores  of  copper  have  been  located  at  Whim  Creek,  in  the  Pilbara  district,  about 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Roebume,  the  copper  ore  being  removed  by  quarrying.  Promising 
lodes  have  also  been  struck  at  the  Irwin  mines,  between  Arrino  Springs  and  the  Irwin 
River.  The  Kimberley  district  is  intersected  in  places  by  copper  and  lead  deposits  in 
association  with  gold,  and  a  rich  lode  has  been  located  at  Mount  Barren,  about  120  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Albany,  while  various  quartz  reefs  in  the  Wongan  Hills  contain  copper 
in  association  with  gold  and  iron. 
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(vi. )  Tasmania.  Tasmania  at  the  present  time  occupies  the  position  of  the  largest 
producer  of  copper  in  Australia,  the  bulk  of  its  production  coming  from  the  celebrated 
Moimt  Lyell  mines,  discovered  in  1886.  The  copper-bearing  ooimtry  in  this  district 
stretches  from  Mount  Lyell,  Mount  Tyndall,  Mount  Read,  and  Moimt  Murchison,  to 
some  distance  north  of  the  Pieman  River.  Copper  mining  has  also  been  started  on  the 
North-west  Coast,  notably  in  the  Stowport  and  Blythe  River  districts,  and  some  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  deposits  at  Rocky  Cape  and  Boat  Harbour. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  Copper  ore  has  been  foimd  and  worked  in  different  localities  in 
New  Zealand,  but  in  a  desultory  fashion  only,  the  production  to  the  end  of  1906  being 
1421  tons,  valued  at  £18,228. 

2.  Production  of  Copper.— The  production  of  copper  during  the  years  1901  to  1906 
in  the  various  States  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  influenced  considerably  by  the  ruling 
prices,  which  have  fluctuated  in  an  extraordinary  way.  The  value  of  the  production  in 
earlier  years  and  for  1901- 19D6  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  : — 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER,  AUSTRALASIA.  1881  TO  1906. 


State. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

1002. 

1008. 

1004. 

1005. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria     

Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania ... 

£ 

267.884 

8,186 

10,637 

418,206 

£ 

110,105 

216 

865 

230,436 

4.463 

£ 
412,202 

104.227 

600.077 

75,246 

1,026,748 

£ 
307,806 

180.200 

432.525 

8.000 

710,146 

£ 
462.640 

.vn 

285.122 
472.008 
66,541 
611.801 

£ 
406,001 

257.806 

438.060 

25.180 

560,063 

£ 

527,403 

603J547 

483.481 

16.266 

568.375 

780,527 

8iej546 

743.671 

50.337 

Commonwealth    ... 
New  Zealand 

714,008 
36 

864,175 

4 

2.206,500 
105 

1.647.767 

1.788,607 
123 

1.607,006 

2.008.022 
17 

3344.744 

8.  Price  of  Copper. — The  great  variation  in  price  that  the  metal  has  undergone  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table  of  prices  realised  for  standard  and  best  selected  copper  since 
1896:— 

FLUCTUATION  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  COPPER,  1896  TO  1907. 


Average  Price  of  Copper 

Average  Price  of  Copper 

per  Ton. 

Year. 

per  Ton. 

Tear. 

Standard. 
£    8.     d. 

Best 
Selected. 

Standard. 

Best 
Selected. 

&    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

&     8.     d. 

1896         

46  18     2 

50  13     5 

1903        

58    3    2 

62  18    8 

1897         

49     2     6 

52     5     6 

1904        

59    0    7 

62  13    0 

1898         

51  16    7 

55     8     3 

1905— Jan.  to  June 

67     2     1 

71     3    9 

1899         

78  18    9 

78    2     8 

July  to  Dec. 

72     1  11 

77     7  11 

1900         

73    2    6 

78    9     1 

1906— Jan.  to  June 

82     2    8 

86  18  11 

1901         

66  19     1 

78    8     2 

July  to  Dec.     92  15     1 

97  11     1 

1902          

52    8    8 

56  12     7 

1907 — Jan.  to  June 

103    4    4 

111     8*4 

4.  Relationship  to  World's  Production. — The  world's  production  of  copper  during  the 
last  six  years  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER,  1901  TO  1906. 

Year  ...  ...  ...     1901.         1902.        1903..       1904.        1905.        1906. 

World's  Production  (in  tons)  ...  516,628    541,295    574,775    644,000    682,125    711,675 

Of  the  total  production  last  year  the  share  of  the  Commonwealth  amounted  to  about 
5  per  cent.  ^  I 
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5.  Employmeat  in  Copper  Mining. — The  number  of  persons  employed  in  copper 
mining  daring  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows : — 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  COPPER  MINING,  1901  TO  1906. 


Persons  Engaged  In  Copper  Mining. 

State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

2,964 

1.699 

1.816 

1,860 

2,171 

8,047 

Victoria 

4 

... 

8 

Queensland    ... 

814 

666 

1,418 

1.094 

1,485 

2.598 

South  Australia 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,500 

5.000 

Western  Australia 

821 

113 

193 

169 

125 

296 

♦ 

* 

* 

925 

2,269 

2,891 

Commonwealth     ... 

8,108 

6,478 

7,427 

8,088 

10.500 

18.885 

*  Incladed  with  silver  miners. 


§  6.   Tin, 


1.  History. — (i.)  New  South  Wales.  The  probable  occurrence  of  tin  in  New  South 
Wales  was  first  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  early  as  1849,  while  the  same 
author  notes  having  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  Kosciusko  district  in  1851  and  in  the  New 
England  district  in  1853.  He  also  reported  the  discovery  of  stanniferous  deposits  at 
different  localities  in  the  Darling  Downs,  Queensland.  In  1872  the  Messrs.  Fearby  dis- 
covered tinstone  near  Inverell,  and  the  present  Elsmore  mine  was  opened  near  the  spot. 
The  news  of  the  discovery  of  tin  in  the  New  England  district  attracted  a  mjld  rush,  and 
in  March,  1872,  valuable  deposits  of  stream  tin  were  found  at  Vegetable  Creek.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  native  tin,  which  is  extremely  rare,  was  discovered  at  Oban,  in 
this  district.  At  Cope's  Creek  stanniferous  gravels  occur  in  the  channel  of  the  stream 
and  in  the  slopes  adjacent  to  it.  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  tin-bearing  ore  have  been  found 
at  EmmftviUe,  where  mining  was  commenced  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  district.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  deposits  have  been  discovered  at  Dora  Dora,  near 
Albury.  and  Pulletop,  near  Wagga,  in  the  central-western  district  at  Burra  Burra.  near 
Parkes.  and  in  the  far  west  at  Poolamacca  and  Euriowie.  The  bulk  of  the  yield,  however, 
still  comes  from  the  Tingha-Inverell  district,  the  production  last  year  being  £170,000  out 
of  a  total  for  the  whole  State  of  £256,000. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  lode  tin  has  been  discovered  at  Mt.  Wills,  Beechworth. 
Eldorado,  Ghiltem,  Stanley,  and  other  places  in  the  north-eastern  district ;  and  stream 
tin  has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  places,  including  those  just  mentioned  in  the 
north-eastern  district.  The  bulk  of  the  production  last  year  was  obtained  by  dredging 
and  hydraulic  sluicing,  the  chief  yields  being  39  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £4395,  raised  by 
the  Cock*s  Pioneer  Dredging  Company  at  Beechworth,  and  23^  tons,  valued  at  £2597, 

raised  by  the  Franklin  River  Hydraulic  Sluicing  Company  at  Toora. 

* 

(iii.)  Queensland.  The  first  notable  discovery  of  the  metal  in  Queensland  occurred 
in  1872,  when  rich  deposits  of  stream  tin  were  found  in  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Warwick  and  on  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales.  This  district  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
rich,  the  value  of  the  metal  raised  there  during  the  five  years  subsequent  to  its  discovery 
being  £715,000.  The  alluvial  deposits,  however,  soon  became  exhausted,  and  the  district 
at  present  contributes  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  production.  In  1879 
important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Herbert  River  district,  and  the  rich  Herberton, 
Walsh,  and  Tinaroo  mineral  fields  were  opened  up,  further  discoveries  being  shortly  after 
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reported  on  the  Russell,  Mulgrave,  Jordan,  and  Johnstone.  The  production  in  1906 
amounted  to  4288  tons,  valued  at  £490,288,  more  than  three-fourths  of  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Walsh  and  Tinaroo  mineral  field. 

(iii.)  Northern  Territory.  Valuable  lodes  of  tin  are  found  in  the  Northern  Territory 
at  West  Arm  and  B3moe  Harbour,  and  at  Horseshoe  Creek,  south  of  Pine  Creek,  but  the 
deposits  have  not  yet  been  exploited  to  the  extent  they  deserve. 

(iv.)  Western  Australia.  Tin  was  first  discovered  in  Western  Australia  in  the  year 
1888,  and  since  that  date  has  been  found  in  several  widely  distant  localities  in  the  State 
— at  the  head  of  the  Bow  and  Leonard  Rivers,  in  the  Kimberley  district ;  on  the  Thomas 
River,  Gascoyne  goldfield ;  at  Brockman's  Soak  and  the  Western  Shaw,  in  the  Pilbara 
district ;  and  at  Greenbushes,  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  State.  The  production 
of  tin  for  the  State  during  1906  amoimted  to  1495  tons,  valued  at  £157,644,  to  which  the 
Greenbushes  field  contributed  783  tons,  valued  at  £79,195,  and  Pilbara  712  tons,  valued 
at  £78,449.  Lode  tin  has  been  discovered  at  Wodgina,  in  the  Pilbara  field,  and  the 
deposits  are  being  developed. 

(v.)  Tasmania.  Tin  mining  in  Tasmania  dates  from  the  year  1871,  when  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Bischofi  mine  was  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Smith.  This  mine,  which  is 
probably  the  richest  in  existence,  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  original  hill  has  been  removed  in  the  course  of  developmental  operations.  Soon  after 
rich  deposits  were  located  in  the  north-east  district  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Bell,  while  deposits  of 
stream  tin  were  discovered  near  St.  Helens  by  Messrs.  Wintle  and  Hunt.  Further  finds 
were  reported  from  Flinders  and  Cape  Barren  Islands,  and  in  1875  the  metal  was  dis- 
covered at  Mount  Heemskirk.  The  total  production  of  Tasmania  in  1906  was  4472  ton& 
of  ore,  valued  at  £557,266,  the  largest  producer  being  the  Briseis  Tin  Mines  Limited,  in 
the  North-East  Division,  with  a  return  of  1117  tons.  The  Mount  Bischoff  mine  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  £63,000,  making  a  total  to  the  end  of  1906  of  £2,088,000. 
Operations  are  being  pushed  forward  at  the  North-East  Ihmdas  and  at  Mount  Heemskirk. 
At  Cox's  Bight  a  fair  quantity  of  alluvial  is  being  obtained. 

(vi.)  New  Zealand.  In  New  Zealand  tin  ore  has  been  found  widely  distributed 
among  the  gravel  drifts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Remarkables,  in  Stewart  Island,  but 
the  deposits  have  up  to  the  present  not  proved  sufficiently  rich  to  ptiy  for  working. 

2.  Value  of  Tin  Produced. — The  development  of  tin  mining  is,  of  course,  largely 
dependent  on  the  price  realised  for  the  metal,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  copper,  the  production 
has  been  subjected  to  somewhat  violent  fluctuations.  The  table  below  shews  the  produc- 
tion in  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  during  the  years  1881,  1891,  and  1901  to  1906. 
There  is  no  record  of  production  in  New  Zealand : — 

TIN  PRODUCED  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1881  TO  1906. 


Value  of  Tin  Produced  in 


Bfeate. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Taj 


Oommonwealtb 


1881. 

1891. 

1901, 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
£ 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£       1  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

,568.795 

133.963 

76.544 

50..593 

J50.208 

188,377 

226,110 

255,744 

7.334 

5.002 

4.181 

500 

2.165 

5.190 

11.160 

11.644 

193.699 

116.387 

93.723 

116.171 

243,149 

270,276 

207.454 

400.283 

1,938 

5.586 

6,078 

10.773 

24.179 

23,768 

.  36,007 

10.200 

40.000'  39.783 

55.890 

58.817 

86.840 

157,644 

375.776 

293.170 

212,542 

237.846 
459.971 

308.594 
770.779 

257.266 

368.796 

667,966 

1.145.603 

560.760 

432.676 

804.095 

1.014.1W 

1.600.48& 

a.  World's  Prodaction  of  Tin.— According  to  the  "Statist" 
of  tin  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  :— 


the  world's  production 
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PRODUCTION  OF  TIN,  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES,  1902  TO  1906^ 


Countr}'. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

SIraits  Settlements   ... 

Datch  East  Indies     ... 

Bolivia 

Cornwall 

Australia 

Tons. 
63,697 
18,876 
9,000 
4,392 
3,199 

89,163 

Tons. 
66,386  ' 
18,720 
9,200 
4,282 
4,934 

92,471 

Tons. 
60,680 
14,678 
11,700 
4,132 
4,846 

96,936 

Tons. 
68,324 
12,676 
12,600 
4,468 
6,028 

92,996 

Tons. 
68,443 
11.264 
14,700 
4,600 
6.482 

Total 

96,379 

The  main  users  of  tin  are  the  manu^turers  of  tin-plates,  while  it  is  also  required 
in  conjunction  with  other  metals  to  produce  bronze,  brass,  Britannia  metal,  pewter, 
prmters*  type,  and  solder.  It  is  stated  that  the  rising  tendency  of  prices  during  recent 
years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  production  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  for 
oonsomption,  and  also  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  for  industrial  purposes  the  metal 
can  be  replaced  by  others  to  a  limited  extent  only. 

4.  Prices  of  Tin. — The  average  price  of  the  metal  in  the  London  market  for  years 
ainoe  1891  was  as  follows : — 

PRICE  PER  TON  OF  TIN,  1891  TO  1907. 


Year. 

Price  per  Ton. 

Year. 

1904      

1905      

1906      

1907  (Jan.  to  June) 

Price  per  Ton. 

1891         

1901         

1902         

1903 

£    8.    d. 

94  14  7 
121  18  8 
123  14  2 
131  12  11 

£     8.     d. 
130    1     6 
146  10    6 

188  6    0 

189  4     7 

6.  Employment  in  Tin  Mining. — The  number  of  persons  employed  in  tin  mining 
during  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1906  is  shewn  below : — 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  TIN  MINING,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales      

1,428 

1,288 

2,602 

2,745 

2,884 

3,796 

Victoria 

... 

... 

60 

60 

96 

Queensland... 

1,148 

1,467 

1,598 

2,237 

2,936 

2,872 

South  Australia 

... 

... 

... 

Western  Australia      ... 

413 

249 

294 

284 

479 

890 

Tasmania     ... 

1,065 

1,260 
4,264 

1,331 

1,304 

1,361 

1,669 

Oommonwealth 

4,054 

5,725 

6,620 

7,700 

9,311 

S   7.   Zinc. 

1.  Production  of  Zinc. — Tho  production  of  spelter  is  practically  confined  to  the 
Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales,  where  zincblende  forms  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituents in  the  enormous  deposits  of  sulphide  ores.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  history 
of  the  field-  the  whole  of  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ores  was  lost  in  smelting  operajupns,  but. 
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various  systems  of  concentration  were  devised,  until  at  the  present  time  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  zinc  contents  of  the  ores  is  saved.  The  success  of  the  methods  adopted 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  figures  hereunder,  which  relate  to  the  production  at  intervals 
since  1889 :— 


Year. 

Quantity  of  Zinc  Oon- 
oentrates  Produced. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity  of  Zinc  Con- 
centrates Produced. 

Value. 

1889 
1891 

Tons. 

97 

219 

988 
2,622 

1899 
1906 

Tons. 

49,879 

103,666 

£ 

49,207 

292,806 

Prices  of  spelter  rose  from  £20  198.  per  ton  in  1908  to  £27  Is.  in  1906,  but  towards 
the  end  of  1907  there  was  a  fall  to  £20  lOs. 

§8.   Iron. 

1.  History. — (i.)  New  South  Wales.  The  existence  of  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
New  South  Wales  has  been  known  since  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  State,  but 
up  to  the  present  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  utilising  these  deposits  so  as 
to  produce  any  extensive  supply  of  marketable  metal.  According  to  a  report  furnished 
by  the  Government  Geologist  in  1905,  the  total  quantity  of  ore  available  for  exploitation 
is  58,000,000  tons,  the  deposits  at  Cadia,  near  Orange,  being  computed  to  contain  no 
less  than  89,000,000  tons,  of  which  a  large  proportion  consists  of  ores  capable  of  yielding 
a  high-grade  metal.  The  aluminous  ores  at  Wingello  are  estimated  to  contain  8,000,000 
tons,  the  titaniferous  magnetic  ores  on  the  Williams  and  Karuah  Rivers  nearly  2,000,000 
tons,  the  hematite  and  brown  ores  at  Garooar,  8,000,000  tons ;  while  several  other  districts 
are  capable  of  supplying  over  1,000,000  tons.  There  are  extensive  supplies  of  coal  and 
limestone  within  reasonable  distance  of  some  of  the  more  extensive  deposits.  The 
increasing  demand  for  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  the  enhanced  price  of  the  metal, 
will  probably  enable  the  State  in  the  near  future  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  iron-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world.  Ironworks  were  established  at  Fitzroy,'  near  Mittagong,. 
as  far  back  as  1852,  and  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  in  1875,  but  the  production  of  pig 
iron  and  manufactures  was  in  neither  case  considerable.  In  May,  1907,  however,  works 
on  a  much  larger  scale  were  opened  at  Lithgow,  and  their  success  for  some  time  seemed 
practically  assured,  since  the  Government  has  contracted  with  them  for  a  supply  of  rails 
and  other  ironwork  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  ironstone  to  be  used  in  this  estab- 
lishment will  be  obtained  at  Carcoar,  where  the  deposit  is  calculated  to  yield  9000  tons 
of  ore  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Coke  is  at  present  being  obtained  in  large 
quantities  from  the  South  Ck)ast  district,  but  the  main  supply  will  come  from  the  Oakey 
Park  Coal  Company,  while  the  limestone  will  be  furnished  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Company. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  Iron  ore  has  been  located  at  various  places  in  Victoria,  particularly 
at  Nowa  Nowa,  in  the  Gippsland  district,  and  at  Dookie.  In  his  report  for  1905  the 
Secretary  for  Mines  states  that  without  special  assistance  to  the  industry  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  the  deposits  being  cheaply  worked.  ' 

(iii.)  Queensland.  Queensland  possesses  some  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which 
is  mined  chiefly  for  fluxing  purposes  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  gold  and  copper 


(iv.)  South  Australia.  In  South  Australia  iron  ore  is  raised  for  fluxing  purposes 
only,  although  the  State  possesses  some  rich  deposits  capable  of  being  mined  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  best  known  deposit  is  the  Iron  Knob,  a  veritable  hill  of  iron  of 
high  percentage  about  fifty  miles  from  the  seaboard  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  This  property 
has  been  leased  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  the  ore  being  transported  to 
the  smelting  works  at  Port  Pirie.  Bich  outcrops  of  ore  have  also  been  located  at  Leigh's 
Creek,  at  Beltana,  Moimt  Serle,  and  Boolyeroo.  ^  j 
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(v.)  Western  Australia.  This  State  has  some  very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but 
owing  to  their  geographical  position  the  most  extensive  fields  at  the  present  time  are 
practically  unezploited,  the  production  in  the  State  being  confined  chiefly  to  that  needed 
for  fioxing  purposes.  The  Murchison  field  possesses  some  extensive  deposits  of  high- 
grade  ore. 

(vi.)  Tasmania.  The  existence  of  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  in  Tasmania  was 
noted  as  far  back  as  1822,  when  Surveyor-General  Evans  alluded  to  the  "surprising 
abundance  of  iron  within  a  few  miles  of  Launceston.**  A  company  known  as  the  Tas- 
manian  Charcoal  Iron  Company  was  formed  to  work  these  deposits,  and  commenced 
operations  in  June,  1876.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  presence  of  chromium  rendered 
the  pig-iron  so  hard  and  brittle  that  the  works  had  to  be  abandoned.  Extensive  deposits 
of  specular  iron  ore  are  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Blythe  and  Gkbwler 
Rivers. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  The  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  Auckland,  Otago,  and  Nelson 
districts  have  up  to  the  present  been  little  utilised. 


§  9.  Other  Metals. 


1.  Alumialum. — In  the  form  of  bauxite  or  hydrous  sesquioxide,  aluminium  is 
found  in  New  South  Wales  at  EmmaviUe,  Inverell,  and  Wingello,  its  existence  being 
first  recognised  in  1889.     The  metal,  however,  has  not  yet  been  manufactured  locally. 

2.  Antimony. — This  metal  is  widely  distributed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  has  been 
found  native  at  Lucknow,  near  Orange.  Dyscrasite,  a  silver  antimonide,  has  been 
found  in  masses  of  up  to  one  ton  in  weight  in  the  Broken  Hill  lodes.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  various  places  in  Victoria,  chiefly  in  association  with  gold.  In  New  Zealand 
the  metal  has  been  found  associated  with  gold  and  silver  in  quartz  lodes  at  Puhipuhi. 
Thames,  and  Te  Aroha,  in  the  Auckland  district,  and  at  Reefton,  Langdons,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Middle  Island,  as  well  as  at  several  localities  in  the  Otago  district.  An 
extensive  lode  was  at  one  time  worked  at  Endeavour  Inlet,  and  a  good  sulphide  lode  at 
Collingwood.  Extensive  deposits  were  discovered  at  Neerdie,  in  the  Wide  Bay  district 
of  Queensland,  during  1872,  also  at  Wolfram  Camp  on  the  Hodgkisson  field,  on  the 
Palmer  River,  and  in  the  Ravenswood  district.  In  1906  the  yield  from  the  Hodgkisson 
mines  was  valued  at  £5600,  while  ore  to  the  value  of  £529  was  raised  at  Ravenswood. 
In  Western  Australia  good  lodes  of  stibnite,  carrying  gold,  have  been  foimd  in  the 
Roebume  district. 

3.  Arsenic — In  the  form  of  arsenopyrite,  arsenic  is  of  wide  distribution  in  Victoria, 
but  the  deposits  are  worked  to  a  limited  extent  only.  At  Ballarat  a  small  quantity  of 
the  oxide  is  obtained  from  the  flues  of  roasting  furnaces. 

4.  Bismuth. — This  metal  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  at  Kingsgate,  near 
Olen  Innes,  and  Whipstick,  near  Pambula,  its  discovery  dating  from  1877.  About 
twenty-five  tons  of  metal  and  ore  were  exported  during  1906,  the  bulk  of  the  product 
being  obtained  in  the  Pambula  district.  In  Queensland  the  metal  is  found  on  the 
Hodgkisson  goldfield,  at  Ukalunda  in  the  Ravenswood  district,  and  at  Biggenden  in  the 
Burnett  district.  In  South  Australia  deposits  are  found  at  Balhannah,  at  Mount 
MaoDonald,  and  at  Winnininnie,  on  the  shores  of  Spencer's  Gulf. 

5.  Chromium. — In  New  South  Wales  chromium  is  found  at  Bowling  Alley  Point, 
on  the  Peel  River,  and  also  near  Coolao,  but  the  quantity  raised  at  present  is  insig- 
nificant.    The  metal  is  also  found  in  the  Nelson  district  in  New  Zealand. 
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6.  Carnotite. — A  discovery  of  carnotite  ore  was  made  twenty  miles  from  the  01ar> 
railway  station  in  South  Australia,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  test  its  value  oom- 
mercially. 

7.  Cobalt. — This  metal  was  found  at  Carooar  in  New  South  Wales  in  1888,  and 
subsequently  at  Bungonia,  Port  Macquarie,  and  various  other  places.  Deposits  have 
been  noted  in  South  Australia  at  Blinman,  in  Western  Australia  at  Norseman  and 
Kanowna,  and  at  various  places  in  Victoria. 

8.  Lead. — This  metal  was  first  noted  in  New  South  Wales  in  1849,  when  smaU  speci- 
mens of  native  metal  were  found  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke.  At  present  lead-mining  p^ 
se  is  not  practised  to  any  extent  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  supply  of  the  metal  being 
chiefly  obtained  in  conjimction  with  silver.  In  Victoria  oxides,  sulphides,  and  carbonates 
of  lead  are  found  in  the  reefs  of  most  of  the  goldfields.  The  deposits  are  not,  however,  of 
sufficient  extent  to  repay  the  oost  of  working.  In  Queensland  the  deposits  are  worked 
chiefly  for  the  silver  contents  of  the  ore.  Galena  is  found  in  several  districts  in  New 
Zealand,  but  is  not  worked  to  any  extent. 

9.  Mercury.— In  New  South  Wales  mercury  was  first  recorded  by  the  Bev.  W.  B. 
Clarke  in  1848.  Cinnabar  has  been  found  in  lodes  and  impregnations  at  various  places, 
such  as  Bingara,  Clarence  River,  etc.  Up  to  the  present  the  production  of  quicksilver 
has  been  small,  the  total  being  only  a  little  over  ICXX)  lbs.  Lodes  of  cinnabar  have  been 
found  in  Queensland  at  EiUdvan,  and  at  Black  Snake,  in  the  Wide  Bay  district,  about 
four  tons  were  produced  between  1874  and  1891.  In  New  Zealand  cinnabar  has  been 
located  at  Waipori,  Waitahuna,  Puhipuhi,  Te  Aroha,  and  Ohaeawai. 

10.  Maogaoese. —  Ores  of  this  metal  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  widely 
separated  districts  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  low  price  of  the  metal  precludes  mining 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  production  to  date  has  been  trifling.  In  Queensland  there 
are  extensive  deposits  at  Gladstone,  the  product  being  utilised  chiefly  by  the  Mount 
Morgan  mine.  The  production  from  the  Mount  Miller  mine  amounted  in  1906  to  113 
tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £4891.  Extensive  deposits  of  the  ore  were  mined  at  Boolconda  in 
South  Australia  some  years  ago,  but  latterly  the  production  has  ceased.  In  Westero 
Australia  ores  of  the  metal  are  found  widely  scattered,  the  black  oxide  being  especially 
plentiful  in  the  Kimberley  district.  In  New  Zealand  deposits  are  found  in  various 
localities,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  exploration. 

11.  Tongsten. — Wolfram  and  scheelite,  the  principal  ores  of  tungsten,  are  both  mined 
to  a  small  extent  in  New  South  Wales.  During  1906  the  export  of  wolfram  was  182  tons, 
valued  at  £9000,  and  of  scheelite  109  tons  valued  at  £7600.  Wolfram  was  mined  chiefly 
at  Torrington,  EmmaviUe,  and  Wagga,  and  scheelite  at  Hillgrove.  In  Queensland 
Wolfram  and  molybdenum  are  both  obtained  on  the  Hodgkisson  goldfield,  and  at 
Kangaroo  Hills  and  Port  Douglas.  Mines  in  the  Townsville  district  are  reputed  to  have 
produced  twenty-seven  tons  of  wolfram  last  year.  Wolfram  is  mined  in  Tasmania  at 
Ben  Lomond  and  in  the  Middlesex  district,  the  quantity  exported  in  1906  being  twenty 
tons,  valued  at  £1465.  Rich  deposits  of  scheelite  have  been -found  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  mined  principally  at  Macrae's  Flat,  Otago,  and  Top  Valley,  Marlborough. 
Over  £24,000  worth  have  been  raised  at  Macrae's  Flat  alone. 

12.  Tantalum. — TantaliteT  in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  the  Qreenbushet^ 
tinfield  for  some  time  past,  but  recently  a  lode  of  fairly  extensive  proportions  was 
located  at  the  Wodgina  tinfield.  Up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  production  of  this  mineral 
amounted  to  73  tons,  valued  at  about  £10,000,  but  early  in  1906  it  was  found  that  the 
supply  exceeded  the  demand  and  production  was  temporarily  stopped. 

In  addition  to  the  metals  enumerated  above  there  is  a  large  number  of  others  ooctur- 
ing  in  greater  or  less  degree,  while  fresh  discoveries  are  being  constantly  reported. 
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NON-METALLIC  MINERALS  (B). 

§.   10  Coal. 

1.  Historical. — Coal  was  discovered  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Australia, 
the  first  mention  of  it  dating  from  August,  1797,  whexi  its  existence  was  noted  in  New 
South  Wales  by  some  survivors  from  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  who  had  walked  from  the 
southern  portion  of  Australia  up  the  coast  to  Sydney.  The  discovery  was  shortly 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Surgeon  Bass,  who  foimd  coal  in  the  diSs  southward 
of  Point  Solander,  but  the  locality  was  at  the  time  looked  upon  as  so  inaccessible  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  utilise  the  deposits.  During  1906,  however,  the  South  Coast 
district,  in  which  the  site  of  these  discoveries  occurs,  produced  over  1,780,CXX)  tons  of 
coal.  In  1797  coal  was  also  discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  (or  Coal)  River  by 
Lieutenant  Shortland,  and  in  this  case,  the  deposits  being  more  easily  worked,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  were  utilised,  and  a  township  sprang  up  which  is  now  the 
port  of  one  of  the  greatest  coalfields  in  the  world.  The  production  for  the  northern 
district,  of  which  Newcastle  is  the  port,  amoimted  in  1906  to  5,336,000  tons,  valued  at 
;ei,718,000. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  Victoria  dates  from  the  year  1825,  when  thd  mineral  is 
reported  to  have  been  found  at  Cape  Patterson.  There  is  no  record  of  production  in  the 
earlier  years,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  first  Victorian  coal  placed  on  the  Melbourne 
market  came  from  Kilcunda  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  discovery.  Up  to  1889,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  work  by  the  companies  at  Moe  and  Narran,  the  industry  lan- 
guished, the  total  production  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  named  being  only  about 
25,000  tons.  Early  in  1889  the  Government  determined  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
industry,  and  the  Coal  Creek  Company  at  Korumburra  was  registered,  followed  during 
next  year  by  the  Jumbunna  Company,  and  the  Outtrim,  Howitt,  and  British  Consoli- 
dated in  1894.  The  unfortunate  strike  of  1903  completely  disorganised  coal  mining  in 
Victoria,  and  the  industry  still  suffers  from  its  disastrous  effects. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  Qtteensland  was  known  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
first  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  mines  near  Ipswich,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bremer  Creek 
and  Brisbane  Biver,  having  been  worked  almost  continuously  since  that  date.  Seams  in 
the  Wide  Bay  district  have  been  operated  on  since  1870,  while  good  coal  was  mined  at 
Clermont  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  copper  mines  in  that  locality. 

In  South  Australia  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  in  1890  at  Leigh's  Creek,  but  np 
to  the  present  the  product  has  not  been  utilised  to  any  great  extent.  The  discovery  of 
coal  in  Western  Australia  dates  from  1846,  when  the  mineral  was  found  on  the  Murray 
River.  Since  that  year  coal  has  been  met  with  in  other  localities,  but  production  at  the 
present  time  is  confined  to  the  deposits  at  the  Collie  River.  In  Tasmania  coal  was 
discovered  between  the  Don  and  Mersey  Rivers  in  1850.  The  value  of  the  deposits  at 
Pingal  was  first  proved  in  1863,  two  tons  of  this  coal  producing  nearly  14,000  feet  of 
gas.  The  first  official  record  of  production  in  New  Zealand  dates  from  the  year  1878, 
when  about  160,000  tons  were  raised. 

'i.  Prodoction  of  Coal. — The  production  of  coal  in  each  State  and  New  Zealand 
at  various  periods  since  1881.  and  the  value  of  such  production  are  shewn  in  the 
following  table : — 

As  the  table  shews,  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  is  confined  to  New  South 
Wales,  although  New  Zealand  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  output  during  the  last 
few  years. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  AUSTRALASIA,  1881  TO  1906. 


State. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1009. 


1908. 


1904. 


I 


1905. 


1006. 


QUANTITY. 


New  Boath  Wales ... 

Victoria     

Queensland 

Sontb  Aostralia    ... 

Western  Australia 

Tons. 
1.780.507 

65;619 
11.163 

Tons. 
4.037.929 
99.834 
971.603 

43!956 

Tons. 

5.968.496 

909.399 

539.479 

117^86 
45.438 

Tons. 

5.949,011 

925.164 

501.531 

14b!884 
48.863 

Tons. 
6.354.846 
64.200 
507.801 

1S3!497 
49.069 

Tons. 

6,019,809 

121,742 

512,015 

lasisso 

61,100 

Tons. 

6,682.136 

156.136 

520.396 

51.993 

Tons. 

7.696.869 

160.631 

606.779 

1^;755 
52396 

Commonwealth ... 

1.846.379 

4.375.622 

6,880,501 

6.858.453 

7.109.343 

6,853.926 

7,496.957 

8.506.416 

New  Zealand 

337.969 

668.794 

1.227.638 

1.362.702 

1.420,193 

1.537.838 

1.585.766 

1.799.536 

Value. 


New  South  Wales ... 

Victoria     

Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania ... 

£ 
603.248 

99!063 
'4;466 

£ 
1.742.796 
19.731 
128.106 

17;308 

£ 

2.178.929 

147.228 

169.877 

«B;661 
18,176 

£ 

2,906,596 
155.850 
172.286 

86!l88 
19.546 

£ 
2.319.660 
43.645 
164.708 

e9!l28 
19.628 

£ 
1,994.962 
70.908 
166.536 

67474 
94.444 

£ 

9.003.461 

79.060 

165.477 

56;319 
20  797 

£ 
9.337.227 
80.983 
178.982 

67;908 
21.158 

Ck>mmon wealth ... 

636.746 

1.906.028 

2,602,770 

2,640.468 

2.616,860 
762.868 

9.393.314 

9.314.107 

9.600.948 

•  168.631 

•384.307 

676.174 

741.750 

896.907 

838.531 

916.562 

•  Estimated. 

3.  Distribution  and  Quality  of  Coal  in  Each  SUte.— (i.)  New  South  WcUes. 
Estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  coal  available 
for  working  in  the  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  and  while  these  naturally  differ  to  some 
extent,  they  agree  in  placing  the  amount  at  well  over  a  thousand  million  tons,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  deposits  existing  below  a  depth  of  4000  feet.  According  to 
Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

COAL-BEARING  ROCKS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Geological  Age. 

Maximum 
Thickness 
of  Coal- 
bearing 
Strata. 

Locality. 

Character  of  Coal. . 

I.  Tertiary— Eocene  to  Pliocene    ... 
n.  Mesozoic— Triassic 
IIL  PaliBozoio— Permo-Carboniferoua 

IV.  Palaeozoic— Carboniferous 

Approx. 
100  ft. 

2.500  .. 

13.000  .. 

10.000  .. 

Kiandra.  Quigong.  and 

Chouta  Bay 
Clarence  and  Richmond 

Rivers 
Northern.  Southern  and 

Western  Coalflelds 

Stroud 

Brown  coal  or  lignite. 

Coal  suitable  for  local 

use  only. 
Good  coal,  suitable  for 

gas.   household  and 

steaming. 
Very  inferior. 

■  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  deposits  of  brown  coal  or  lignite  as  a 
source  of  fuel.  The  Triassic  deposits  in  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  districts  contain 
numerous  seams,  but  the  coal  is  largely  intersected  by  bands,  while  its  large  percentage 
of  ash  renders  it  unfit  for  use  as  fuel  for  industrial  purposes.  Probably  these  beds 
extend  imder  the  great  western  plains,  but  the  presence  of  artesian  water  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  being  worked.  It  is  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  division  that  the 
great  productive  coal  seams  of  the  State  are  found,  the  area  which  they  cover  being  esti- 
mated at  about  25,000  square  miles.  The  coal  from  the  various  districts  embraced  in 
this  division  differs  considerably  in  quality — that  from  the  Newcastle  district  being 
especially  suitable  for  gas-making  and  household  purposes,  while  the  product  of  the 
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Southern  (Blawarra)  and  Western  (Lithgow)  is  an  excellent  steaming  coal.  The  Permo- 
Oarboniferous  measures  have  in  various  places  been  disturbed  by  intrusions  of  volcanic 
rocks,  which  in  some  instances  have  completely  cindered  the  seams  in  close  proximity  to 
the  intrusive  masses,  while  in  other  instances  the  coal  has  been  turned  into  a  natural 
coke,  some  of  which  has  realised  good  prices  as  fuel. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  raised  in  each  district  during  the  years  1881, 
1891,  and  1906  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

COAL  RAISED  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1881  TO  1906. 


1881. 

1901. 

1906. 

District. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 
2,243,792 
376,568 
302,137 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Northern 
Southern 
Western 

1,096,720 

170,684 

79,036 

Tons. 
3,999,252 
1,544,454 

424,720 

£ 
1,669.619 
407,196 
102,214 

Tons. 
5,336,188 
1,783,395 

506,779 

£ 
1,718,178 
494,871 
124,178 

Total 

2,922,497 

1,346,440 

5,968,426 

2,178,929 

7,626,362 

2,837,227 

So  far  back  as  1847  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  expressed  the  belief  that  workable  ooar 
would  be  found  in  the  strata  below  Sydney,  a  belief  that  was  also  held  by  subsequent 
geologists,  who  based  their  contentions  on  stratigraphical  and  palsBontological  evidence. 
The  later  geologists  urged  that  the  Illawarra  6oal  measures  of  the  South  Coast  district 
were  identical  with  the  Newcastle  measures  of  the  Northern  district,  although  it  was 
agreed  that  the  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  would  probably  be  found  at  a 
considerable  depth.  Borings  were  made  in  several  localities  close  to  Sydney,  and  in  1891 
a  drill  put  down  at  Cremome  Point  in  Sydney  Harbour  passed  through  a  seam  of  coal 
seven  feet  four  inches  thick  and  at  a  depth  of  2801  feet.  Unfortunately  the  site  of  the 
bore  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  volcanic  dyke,  which  had  cindered  the  coal  near 
the  locality  of  its  intrusion.  A  second  bore  was  commenced  in  July,  1892,  and  in 
November,  1893,  a  seam  of  excellent  coal,  ten  feet  three  inches  thick,  was  reached  at 
2917  feet.  The  results  attained  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  which  acquired  land 
at  Balmain,  and  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  plant  suitable 
for  working  coal  at  such  a  great  depth.  Sinking  operations  were  commenced  in  June, 
1897,  and  coal  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  2880  feet  on  the  21st  November,  1901.  Up  to 
the  present  developmental  work  has  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  any  con- 
siderable production. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  The  deposits  of  black  coal  in  Victoria  occur  in  the  Jurassic  system, 
the  workable  seams,  of  a  thickness  ranging  from  two  feet  three  inches  to  six  feet,  being 
all  in  the  Southern  Gippsland  district.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  for  steaming 
and  household  purposes.  The  full  exploitation  of  the  Victorian  coal  deposits  has, 
however,  been  rather  severely  hindered  by  various  obstacles.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry,  1906,  these  have  been  summarised  as  follows : — (1) 
Labour  troubles.  (2)  Difficulties  of  working  arising  from  faults,  displacements,  and 
thin  seams.  (3)  Increased  cost  of  production  as  the  workings  extend.  (4)  The  low 
price  ruling  for  coal. 

Deposits  of  brown  coal  and  lignite  of  immense  extent  occur  in  gravels,  sands,  and 
clays  of  the  Cainozoic  period  throughout  Gippsland,  Momington  Peninsula,  Werribee 
Plains,  Gellibrand,  and  Barwon  and  Moorabool  basins.  In  the  Latrobe  Valley  the 
beds  reach  a  thickness  of  over  800  feet.  When  dried,  the  material  makes  good  fuel,  but 
owing  to  its  excessive  combustibility  and  friability  requires  to  be  consimied  in  specially 
constructed  grates.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  briquettes  from  the  brown 
coal  but  so  far  without  any  great  measure  of  success. 

The  output  of  coal  from  the  chief  Victorian  collieries  during  the  last  six  years  was 
aft  follows  : — 
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PRODUCTION  OP  GOAL  IN  VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Outtrim 

Howltt 

Company. 

Jumbanna 

Coal 
Company. 

■ 

Coal  Creek 
Proprietary. 

SUkstone 

Co-operatiTe 

Company. 

Other 
Companies. 

Total 
Production. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

1901 

118,168 

60,237 

30,924 

... 

209,329 

147,191 

1902 

114,686 

67,876 

39,257 

2,257 

1,088 

225,164 

155,850 

1908 

20,602 

18,617 

20,727 

4,354 

5,661 

69,861 

48,645 

1904 

57,328 

89,364 

22,547 

2,014 

489 

121,741 

70,208 

1905 

71,989 

49,009 

27,710 

1,624 

4,804 

155,136 

79,035 

1906 

74,812 

64,222 

13,214 

3,977 

4,406 

160,631 

80,283 

The  figures  for  1903  indude  5661  tons  of  brown  coal. 

The  coal  from  Leigh's  Creek  in  South  Australia  is  subject  to  similar  disabilities  as 
the  Victorian  brown  coal,  and  until  some  means  are  devised  of  overcoming  these  produc- 
tion will  necessarily  languish. 

(iii.)  Queensland.  In  Queensland  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  of  vast  extent  and 
*  wide  distribution,  being  noted  under  the  greater  portion  of  the  South-eastern  districts, 
within  200  miles  of  the  sea,  as  far  north  as  Cook  town,  and  under  portions  of  the  far 
western  interior.  The  Ipswich  beds  are  estimated  to  occupy  about  12,000  square  miles  of 
country,  while  the  Bumim  fields  occupy  a  considerably  larger  area.  At  Callide,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Gladstone,  a  seam  of  coal  free  from  bands  has  been  struck  in  a  shaft  only 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  borings  have  proved  the  deposit  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Extensive  beds  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Fitzroy  River,  in  the  Broadsound  district,  and 
at  the  Bowen  River.  Amongst  other  places  where  the  mineral  is  found  may  be  enumer- 
ated Clermont,  the  Palmer  River,  Tambo,  Winton,  and  the  Flinders  River.  Little  of 
the  product  has  been  exported,  the  Ipswich  coal,  though  excellent  for  most  purposes, 
being  too  friable.  A  bituminous  coal  is  yielded  by  the  Ipswich  seams,  those  of  the 
Darling  Downs  yield  a  cannel,  while  anthracite  of  good  quality  is  furnished  by  the 
Dawson  River  beds. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in  Queensland  at  various  periods  since  1861 
were  as  shewn  below : — 


Year  ... 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  QUEENSLAND,  1861  TO  1906. 


1861. 


Quantity 
Value 


Tons 


14,212 
9,922 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1906. 

17,000 
9,407 

65,612 
29,033 

271,608 
128,198 

589,472 
189,877 

606,772 
173.282 

At  present  the  industry  is  feeling  the  effects  of  contracts  entered  into  some  years 
back  during  a  period  of  depression,  but  with  the  probability  of  higher  prices  at  no  distant 
date,  and  the  reduction  in  haulage  rates  conceded  by  the  railway  authorities,  it  is  believed 
that  an  era  of  increasing  prosperity  will  shortly  manifest  itself. 

(iv.)  Western  AusiraUa.  The  coal  seams  in  Western  Australia  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous,  Mesozoic,  and  Post-tertiary  ages.  Most  of  the  coal  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  moisture,  and  belongs  partly  to  the  hydrous  bituminous  and  partly  to  the 
lignite  class.  The  only  coalfield  at  present  worked  is  at  Collie,  in  the  Mesozoic  beds  of 
the  south-west.  The  coal  produced  is  bright  and  clean,  but  very  fragile  when  free  from 
moisture.     The  production  from  this  field  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows : — 
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GR.\PH8  SHEWING  VALUES  OF  PRtNCIPAL  MINERALS  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH,  lW-2-1906. 


Explanation  of  Graphh.— The  values  Mhewii  in  the  above  diagrams  are  those  of  the  total 
Commonwealth  production  of  the  most  important  minerals  in  successive  years  from  1842  to  1906. 

The  ba»e  ol  each  small  s(iuare  represents  an  inter\'al  of  one  year,  and  the  vertical  height 
Vf  presents,  in  the  case  of  gold.  i*;i(X),CXK);  ooi)per,  t'l'2l),U»;  silver,  lead,  etc.,  4'100,000;  coaK  £40.000; 
till,  i*25.000;  and  total  mineral  production,  i'HOO.OOO. 

The  names  of  the  various  minernls  are  written  on  the  graphs  which  respectively  represent 
them,  and  the  distinctive  types  of  line  used  are  exliil)ited  in  detail  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
diagram. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Vear 

'  1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Quantity         Tons 
Value    ...              £ 

117,886 
68,561 

140,884 
86,188 

183,427 
69,128 

188,550 
67,174 

127,864 
55,812 

149,755 
57,998 

(v.)  Tasmania.  In  Tasmania  coal  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Mesozoic 
systems,  the  product  of  the  former  class  being,  however,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  latter. 
Carboniferous  seams  occur  at  the  Don,  Tarleton,  Latrobe,  Port  Cygnet,  Tippagory 
Range,  St.  Mary's,  and  Adventure  Bay,  the  seam  at  Port  Cygnet  having  a  thickness  of 
two  ^t  and  being  of  feur  quality.  The  Mesozoic  coal  measures  are  well  developed  in 
the  Fingal  basin,  the  Cornwall  coal  from  this  locality  being  excellent  for  household  pur- 
poses. The  chief  production  of  recent  years  has  been  furnished  by  the  Mt.  Nicholas  and 
Cornwall  mines,  but  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  the  production  from  the  Sandfly  mine  will 
assume  considerable  proportions.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  during  the  last  six  years 
in  the  various  districts  was  as  follows : — 

PRODUCTION  OP  COAL  IN  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Diitriot. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

North-weetem 
North-eastern  ( Fingal) ... 
Midland 
South-eastern 
South-western 

Tons. 

2,952 

40,977 

1,586 

3^711 

Tonrf. 

1,683 

42,770 

726 

60 

4,660 

Tons 
1,735 
45,893 
1,047 
30 
3,100 

Tons. 

2,282 

55,070 

940 

200 

8,120 

Tons. 

1,261 

45,179 

200 

200 

3,624 

Tons. 
1,878 
46,802 
393 
1,483 
2,339 

Total   ... 

49,176 

49,898 

51,805 

61,612 

50,464 

52,895 

(vi. )  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  possesses  coal  measures  of  vast  extent  and  great 
wealth,  but  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped  state  through  lack  of  efficient 
shipping  facilities  on  the  coasts  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  chief  deposits.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  coal  produced  is  of  the  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  character,  but 
considerable  quantities  of  brown  coal  and  lignite  are  mined,  and  there  is  a  small  pro- 
duction of  pitch  coal.  Bituminous  coals  are  most  largely  mined  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Middle  Island,  while  the  Southern  district  yields  the  chief  production  of  brown 
coal,  lignite,  and  pitch  coal.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  the  bituminous  coals 
of  the  West  Coast  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of 
the  world.  Large  quantities  of  Westport  coal  are  supplied  to  the  warships  on  the  Aus- 
tralian Naval  Station.  The  output  of  coal  from  the  chief  districts  during  each  of  the 
last  six  years  was  as  follows : — 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  NEW  ZEALAND,  1901  TO  190C 

i. 

District 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Tons. 
259,876 
856,227 
469,653 

1906. 

Northern 
West  Coast 
Sonthem 

Tons. 
175,084 
669,535 
395,067 

Tons. 
192,045 
753,816 
419,179 

Tons. 
209,795 
781,032 
429,402 

Tons. 
242,517 
836,950 
458,371 

Tons. 
301,186 
962,915 
465,485 

Total 

1,239,686 

1,365,040 

1,420,229 

1,537,838 

1,585,756 

1,729,536 
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Two  collieries  in  New  Zealand,  situated  at  Seddonville  and  Port  Eliabeth,  are 
owned  by  the  State.  The  aggregate  amount  of  coal  dealt  with  during  1906  was  196,509 
tons,  valued  at  £158,097.  Dep6ts  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  State  coal  were  opened 
during  the  year  at  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Wanganui.  For  the  year  ended  dlsi 
March,  1907,  the  profits  of  the  mines  amoimted  to  £8461.  A  briquette  factory  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Seddonville  State  Colliery,  and  is  manu^turing  a 
product  of  first-rate  quality. 

6.  Production  of  Coal  in  Various  Conntrles.— The  world's  production  of  ooal 
during  the  last  three  years  for  which  figures  are  available  averaged  810  million  tons, 
the  output  in  1905  being  840  million  tons.  The  following  table  shews  the  prodactioo 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  chief  foreign  countries  in  units  of  1000  tons  during  each 
year  of  the  period  1901-5: — 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Year. 

United 

British 

Canada. 

New 

SouOi 

Kingdom. 

IndU. 

Cwealth. 

Zealand. 

Africa. 

1000  tons. 

1000  tons. 

1000  tons. 

1000  tons. 

1000  tons. 

1000  tons. 

1901 

219,047 

6,636 

5,560 

6,884 

1,228 

1.465 

1902 

227,095 

7,424 

6,422 

6,860 

1,863 

2.179 

1903 

230,834 

7,438 

6,825 

7,112 

1,420 

2,911 

1904 

232,428 

8,217 

6,705 

6,854 

1,538 

8.16S 

1906 

236,129 

8,425 

7,836 

7,496 

1,586 

3,608 

FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 


Year. 

Busaian 
Empire. 

Sweden. 

Oerman 
Empire. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Spain. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Japan. 

United 
Statei. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

1000  tons. 
16.216 
16.166 
17,632 
19.007 
16.957 

1000  tons. 
268 
300 
315 
316 
317 

1000  tons. 
106,795 
105,747 
114,763 
118,874 
119.349 

1000  tons. 
21356 
23,493 
23,415 
22,395 
21.506 

1000  tons. 
31.126 
28.803 
33,368 
32,964 
34.778 

1000  tons. 
2,609 
2,679 
2,654 
2,974 
3,162 

1000  tons. 
12.895 
12,012 
12.526 
12,813 
13,530 

1000  tons. 
8,885 
9,589 
9.979 
10,602 
11,680 

1000  koD». 

mm 

289,277 
319,068 
314,5® 
350^ 

Including  New  Zealand  the  production  from  Australasia  takes  first  place  amoDgst 
the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 

7.  Export  of  Coal. — (i.)  New  South  Wales.  The  exports  of  ooal  from  Australasia 
are  confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  the  quantity  sent  away  from  the 
latter  being  comparatively  small.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  exports  at  decennial  intervals  since  1881  and  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
figures  for  New  South  Wales  being  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Mines  Department  of 
that  State  :— 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COAL,  1881-1906. 


VAft.r 

Exports  from  New  South  Wales. 

Exports  from  New  Zealand. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.         1           Value. 

TonB. 

£ 

Tons.            ,               £ 

1881 

1,029,844 

417,630 

6,621 

5.610 

1891 

2,514,868 

1,306,630 

91,664 

91.173 

1901 

3.470,985 

1,681,824 

169,648 

142,176 

1902 

3,261,469 

1,625,380 

188,677 

154,747 

1908 

3,716,194 

1,704,993 

162,382 

128,927 

1904 

3,172,867 

1,380,839 

166.220 

139.898 

1906 

8,718,063 

1,483,978 

122,817 

107,062 

1906 

4,961,640 

2,080.600 

141,641         j        122,614 
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The  prinoipal  countries  to  which  coal  was  exported  from  New  South  Wales  during 
4he  year  1906  were  as  shewn  hereunder : — 

DESTINATION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COAL.  1906. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Victoria 

South  Australia     ... 

Chile 

Philippine  Islands... 

Stiaits  Settlements 

Tons. 
904,161 
506,624 
601,044 
312.996 
216,762 

467,126 
281,089 
266,878 
182,984 
96,073 

New  Zealand      ... 
Peru     ... 
Hawaii... 
United  States    ... 
China 

Tons. 
216.503 
109,278 
90,685 
83,511 
71,794 

£ 
91,010 
47,926 
87,708 
86,032 
31,652 

The  quantity  of  hunker  coal  taken  by  oversea  vessels  exceeded  1,000,000  tons,  and 
was  valued  at  £447,000. 

(ii.)  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand's  export  consisted  principally  of  bunker  coal  used 
OD  vessels  trading  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  amount  so  credited  in  the  export  returns 
being  80,018  tons,  valued  at  £78,328.  In  addition  there  was  an  export  of  25,000  tons, 
valued  at  £19,800,  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  the  bulk  of  this  being  coal  for  use  in 
British  warships  on  the  Australian  station.  Of  the  remainder  the  South  Sea  Islands 
took  7700  tons,  valued  at  £4282,  and  Fiji  9600  tons,  valued  at  £5669. 

8.  Price  of  Coal.— (i-)  New  South  Wales.  The  price  of  coal  in  New  South  Wales 
has  been  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  since  the  date  of  first  production.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1857  Uie  average  value  of  the  total  output  was  lis.  lOd.  per  ton.  Next  year  the 
value  had  risen  to  nearly  15s.,  declining  thereafter  until  in  1871  the  price  realised  was 
78.  From  1872  to  1879  there  was  a  rise  in  value  to  12s.  Between  1882  and  1891  the 
price  ranged  between  8s.  and  10s.  From  1891  onwards  there  was  a  steady  decline  until 
1898,  when  the  average  was  6s.  4d.  Henceforward  prices  rose  again  until  1902,  when 
7s.  5d.  was  the  average.  A  further  decline  then  set  in  until  1905,  when  the  price  stood 
at  a  little  over  six  shillings  followed  by  a  rise  of  one  penny  in  1906.  The  price  of  New 
South  Wales  coal  depends  on  the  district  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  northern  (New- 
castle) coal  always  realising  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  southern  or  western  product. 
The  average  rate  in  each  district  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows  : — 

PRICE  OF  COAL  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (PER  TON),  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Northern  District. 

Southern  District. 

Western  District. 

8.     d. 

s.    d. 

8.      d. 

1901             

8     4.19 

5     3.28 

4     9.76 

1902            

8     4.49 

5     9.88 

5     0.73 

1908            

8     1.04 

5     8.12 

5    0.14 

1904            

7     2.10 

5     7.25 

5     1.91 

1905            

6    4.15 

5    5.08 

5    0.15 

1906            

6    6.28 

5    6.60 

4  10.81 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  Victoria  the  average  price  of  coal  up  to  the  8l8t  December,  1890, 
was  nineteen  shillings  and  threepence  per  ton.  In  1895  the  price  was  still  as  high  as 
twelve  shillings  and  twopence,  but  in  the  following  five  years  there  was  a  serious  decline, 
the  value  in  1900  being  quoted  at  nine  shillings  and  sevenpence  per  ton.  In  1901, 
however,  there  was  an  astonishing  rise,  the  figure  being  as  high  as  fourteen  shillings 
and  sevenpence.  Since  that  year,  however,  the  price  again  declined,  the  average  for 
1906  being  ten  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  1906,  ten  shillings. 
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(iii.)  Queensland.  The  average  prioe  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Queensland  dur- 
ing the  period  1900-06  ranged  from  five  shillings  and  eightpence  halfpenny  in  1906  to 
seven  shillings  in  1901.  Prices  in  the  principal  coal  producing  districts  during  the  last 
two  years  were  as  follows  : — 

PRICES  OF  COAL,  QUEENSLAND  (PER  TON),  1906  TO  1906. 


Ontpat— Tons. 

Value  at  Pit's  Mouth. 

District. 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Ipswich  and  Darling  Downs 
Wide  Bay  and  Maryborough      ... 
Rockhampton  and  Central 

Tons. 

422,642 

98,594 

8,090 

Tons. 

509,989 

86,634 

10,079 

8.      d. 
5     4 
7    8i 
12    0 

s.     d. 

5    3} 

8    0 

11    2) 

(iv.)  Western  Atistralia.  The  average  prioe  of  the  Collie  (Western  Australia)  coal  up 
to  the  end  of  1901  was  nine  shillings  and  fourpenoe  per  ton,  the  price  in  1901  being 
eleven  shillings  and  sevenpence.  In  1902  the  average  stood  at  twelve  shillings  and 
threepence,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  fall,  the  lowest  point  being 
reached  in  1906,  when  the  price  was  seven  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  ton. 

(v.)  TcLsmcmia.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Tasmania 
was  eight  shillings  in  1901.  In  1902  it  was  eight  shillings  and  sevenpence,  in  1903  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence,  in  1904  nine  shillings  and  eightpence,  in  1905  nine  shillings  and 
eightpence,  and  in  1906  nine  shillings  and  ninepence  per  ton. 

9.  Pi1c€  of  Coal  in  Other  Countries.— According  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  average  value  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  the  five  principal  coal- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  for  the  three  years  enided  1905,  was  as  follows : — 

PRICE   OP  FOREIGN  COAL. 


Year. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Uoited  States 

1903 
1904 
1905 

Per  ton. 
8.    d. 
7     8 
7    2i 
6  Hi 

Per  ton. 
8.    d. 
8    9 
8    8i 
8    9J 

Per  ton. 
8.      d. 

10  101 

Per  ton. 
8.      d. 
10    6i 
10    8 

Per  ton. 

8.   d. 
6    7 

5  m 

5    8 

A  consideration  of  the  above  and  preceding  figures  will  shew  that  throughout  the 
world  the  price  of  coal  has,  generally  speaking,  undergone  a  considerable  decline  daring 
the  last  few  years,  although  the  latest  returns  shew  an  upward  tendency. 

10.  Employment  in  Coal  Mining. — The  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining 
in  each  of  the  States  and  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1906  is  shewn  below.  The  table 
also  shews  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured,  with  the  proportion  per  1000 
employed,  while  further  columns  are  added  shewing  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  for  ea(^ 
person  killed  and  injured,  this  being  a  factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  degree  of  risk  attending  mining  operations : — 

Returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  England,  give  the  totiU  known  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying  throughout  the  world  as  about  5,000,000,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  were  employed  in  coal  mining,  the  number  in  Great  Britain  being 
833,000;  the  United  States,  694,000;  Germany,  643,000;  Prance,  171,000;  Belgium. 
138,000;  Austria,  119,000;  and  India,  nearly  93,000. 

The  latest  returns  shew  the  death  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  1.24,  and  for  the 
British  Empire  1.26  per  1000  persons  employed  in  coal  mines.  For  France  the  rate  is 
given  as  1.07,  for  Germany  1.90,  and  the  United  States  3.35.  For  foreign  comitri* 
generally  the  rate  is  stated  at  2.20  per  1000. 
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State. 


New  South  Wales  . 
Victoria  ... 
Qneensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 


Persons 

Employed 

inCk>al 

Mining. 


15,199 

693 

1,849 

307 
209 

17,767 
8,692 


No.  of  Persons 


KiUed. 


21 


21 
6 


Injured. 


72 

5 

25 

32 
1 


Proportion 
per  1000  Employed 


Killed. 


1.4 


135 
30 


1.2 
1.6 


Injured. 

4.7 

6.9 

18.6 

106!4 
4.8 


7.6 
8.1 


Tons  of  Coal  Raised 
for  Each  Person 


Killed. 


365,000 


409,000 
288,000 


Injui*ed. 


106,000 
82,000 
24,000 

siooo 

53,000 


64,000 
58,000 


THE  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  LAST  SIX  YEARS  AVAILABLE  IS  GIVEN  BELOW :— 


New  South  Wales  ... 

16,626 

21 

90 

1.3 

5.4 

390,000 

85,000 

Viotoria  ... 

896 

2 

12 

2.2 

13.4 

94,000 

16,000 

Queensland 

1,609 

1 

20 

1.0 

12.4 

799,000 

32,000 

South  Australia     ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Western  Australiai 

483 

... 

12 

27.7 

808,000 

13,000 

Tasmania 

226 

... 

2 

1.2 

8.8 

... 

44,000 

Commonwealth  ... 

19,790 

24 

186 

6.8 

368,000 

65,000 

New  Zealand      ... 

3,748 

4 

18 

1.1 

4.8 

365,000 

82,000 

1.  One  man  was  killed  in  1006. 


§  11.  Coke. 

1.  Production  of  Coke. — ^Notwithstanding  the  large  deposits  of  excellent  coal  in 
Australia  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  fairly  considerable  amount  of  coke  imported  from 
abroad,  the  oversea  imports  during  the  three  years  ended  1906  amounting  to  about 
16,000  tons,  valued  at  £7600,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(Germany.  Various  ref^ns  were  adduced  to  account  for  the  rejection  of  the  local  article, 
such  as  excessive  friability  in  transport,  lack  of  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  of  large 
ore  bodies  in  reduction  works,  excessive  amount  of  ash,  etc.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  these  disabilities  have  been  overcome,  so  that  succeeding 
years  should  see  a  more  extensive  local  production.  The  quantity  of  coke  made  in  New 
South  Wales  during  the  last  six  years  was  as  follows : — 

COKE  MADE  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Year     ... 

Tons 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Quantity 
Value    ... 

128,882 
106,666 

126,872 
89,605 

160,592 
108,764 

171,006 
110,692 

162,961 
100,306 

186,060 
110,607 

A  small  quantity  of  coke  is  made  in  Queenslan,d,  but  the  bulk  of  that  used  in  ore 
reduction  is  imported,  mainly  from  New  South  Wales.  The  coke  manufactured  locally 
amounted  in  1906  to  8650,  and  in  1906  to  8672  tons,  while  the  imports  for  the  same 
years  came  to  9823  and  22,661  tons  respectively. 
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New  Zealand  fonnerly  produced  a  fair  amount  of  ooke,  the  records  for  1892  shewing 
an  export  of  local  produce  amounting  to  over  4000  tons,  valued  at  £5700.  The  pro- 
duction has,  however,  dwindled  away,  and  from  1900  to  1906  there  was  a  continuous  rise 
in  imports,  ranging  from  968  tons,  valued  at  £2451,  to  3506  tons,  valued  at  £6778. 


§  12.  Kerosene  Shale  and  Mineral  Oils. 

1.  Production  of  Shale. — As  pointed  out  hy  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  the  name  kerosene 
shale  has  been  rather  inaptly  applied  to  a  variety  of  torbanite,  cannel,  or  boghead 
mineral  found  at  various  geological  horizons  in  New  South  Wales.  The  mineral  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  split  in  parallel  layers,  the  fracture  being  rather  of  a  conchoidal  type. 
Pure  samples  have  been  found  to  contain  over  89  per  cent,  of  volatile  hydro-carbons  and 
over  5  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbons.  The  discovery  of  the  mineral  in  New  South  Wales 
dates  probably  from  1827,  although  the  first  authentic  mention  by  a  scientific  observer 
dates  from  1845,  when  its  occurrence  in  the  Hartley  Vale  district  was  noted  by  Count 
Strzelecki.  The  mineral  has  been  found  at  several  places  in  the  Upper  Goal  Measures, 
and  in  at  least  two  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Production  on  anything  like  a  large 
scale  commenced  in  1868,  when  about  17,000  tons,  valued  at  £48,000,  were  raised.  The 
production  in  1906  amounted  to  82,000  tons,  valued  at  £28,470,  the  whole  of  it  being 
raised  in  the  mines  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Corporation  Limited  at  Hartley 
Vale,  New  Hartley,  and  Wolgan.  Up  to  the  end  of  1906  the  entire  production  for  the 
State  amounted  to  1,280,000  tons,  valued  at  £2,185,000. 

2.  Production  of  Mineral  Oil. — Mineral  oil  has  been  known  to  exist  for  some  years 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  locality  of  New  Plymouth,  and  also  near  Gisbome  and  the  Elast 
Cape,  while  small  quantities  are  at  times  noticeable  on  hot  pools  in  the  volcanic  district. 
Bores  put  down  near  New  Plymouth  reached  oil  at  a  depth  of  2300  ft.,  but  great 
difiQoulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  bore  hole  free  from  water. 


§  13.  Other  Non-metallic  Minerals. 

1.  Al unite. — Probably  the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  alunite  in  the  world  occurs  at 
Bullahdelah,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  New  South  Wales,  a  large  proportion  of  a  low 
range  of  mountains  in  the  district  being  composed  of  this  mineral.  The  deposits  are 
worked  by  quarrying,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1906  about  27,000  tons  had  been  raised, 
valued  at  £82,600,  the  production  for  the  year  1906  being  1866  tons,  valued  at  £4687. 

2.  Asbestos. — This  substance  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  but  up 
to  the  present  has  not  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  special  notice. 
In  Western  Australia  what  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  deposit  of  the  fibrous  chrysotile 
variety  has  been  located  at  Tambourah,  on  the  West  Pilbara  goldfield.  In  1899  Tas- 
mania raised  200  tons,  valued  at  £368,  but  there  has  been  no  production  during  the  last 
six  years. 

8.  Graphite. — Graphite  is  foimd  in  New  South  Wales  near  UnderclifF  Station,  in  the 
county  of  BuUer,  but  the  deposit  is  not  sufficiently  pure  to  prove  remunerative.  In 
Victoria  the  mineral  occurs  in  Ordovician  slates  in  several  of  the  goldfields,  but  is  not 
worked.  In  Queensland  the  mineral  is.  raised  by  the  Graphite  Plumbago  Company  at 
Mt.  Bopple,  near  Netherby,  on  the  Maryborough-Gympie  line.  The  quantity  produced 
in  1906  was  thirty-one  tons,  valued  at  £200,  and  ore  valued  at  £750  was  awaiting  ship- 
ment at  the  mine.  There  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  the  mineral  at  Mt.  Bopple,  but  the 
quality  is  rather  inferior. 

4.  Trlpollte,  or  Dlatomaceous  Earth.— Although  at  Barraba,  Cooma,  Wyrallah, 
and  in  the  Warrumbungle  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales  tripolite  has  been  found,  the 
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deposits  have  not  yet  been  worked  commercially.  In  Victoria  there  is  a  remarkably 
pure  deposit  at  Lillicur,  near  Talbot,  while  beds  of  the  mineral  are  also  met  with  at 
Clones  and  Portland. 

5.  Salt. — Salt  is  obtained  from  salt  lakes  in  the  western  and  north-western  dis- 
tricts of  Victoria,  and  from  salterns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geelong.  In  Western 
Australia  supplies  are  obtained  from  dried-up  shallow  lakes  and  consumed  locally  or 
exported.  The  chief  centres  of  production  are  Rottnest  Island,  near  Fremantle,  and 
Middle  Island,  near  Esperance,  the  product  from  the  former  being  a  remarkably  pure 
chloride.  Large  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  the  shallow  salt  lakes  of  South 
Australia. 

6.  Natural  Manures. — In  Victoria  large  quantities  of  *'copi,'*  an  impure  hydrouB 
sulphate  of  lime,  are  obtained  in  the  North-western  district.  South  Australia  possesses 
fairly  extensive  deposits  of  rock  phosphate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapunda  and 
Angaston.  Although  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  mineral  product,  mention  may  be 
made  here  of  the  large  accumulations  of  guano  on  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geraldton.  The  deports  vary  in  thickness 
from  four  to  twenty-seven  inches.  During  the  years  1876-80  over  86,000  tons  were 
raised,  no  figures  being  available  shewing  the  production  of  recent  years. 

In  New  Zealand,  fairly  extensive  deposits  of  phosphates  have  been  located  at 
Clarendon  in  the  Otago  district,  but  the  production  has  not  up  to  the  present  reached 
any  magnitude. 

§  14.  Qems  and  Qemstones. 

1.  Diamonds. — Diamonds  were  first  noted  in  New  South  Wales  by  E.  J.  Hargraves 
in  1851,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  G^logical  Surveyor  Stutchbury.  The 
Cudgegong  field  was  discovered  in  1867,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Bingara  diamanti- 
ferous  deposits  were  located.  None  of  the  diamonds  so  for  discovered  has  proved  of  any 
considerable  size,  the  largest  weighing  about  6^  carats.  Stones  of  smaU  size  are  also 
found  at  Ck>pe*s  Greek  and  other  places  in  the  Inverell  district.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  returns  in  connection  with  the  production  of  precious  stones,  but  the  yield  of 
diamonds  in  1906  was  estimated  at  2827  carats,  valued  at  £2120,  while  the  total  produc- 
tion to  the  end  of  1906  is  given  as  157,000  carats,  valued  at  £104,000.  Small  quantities 
of  diamonds  are  found  in  Victoria  in  the  gravels  of  streams  running  through  granite 
country  in  the  Beechworth  district ;  at  Kongbool,  in  the  Western  district ;  and  near 
Benalla.  The  stones  are  generally  small,  and  the  production  up  to  date  has  been  trifling. 
A  few  small  diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  Pilbara  district  in  Western  Australia. 

2.  Sapphires. — These  gems  were  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851,  near 
Burrandong.  The  gems  have  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  near  Inverell,  and  at 
a  few  other  localities  in  the  State.  There  is  no  record  of  production.  Specimens  of 
sapphire  have  been  found  in  Victoria,  but  the  stones  of  commercial  size  are  generally  of 
little  value  owing  to  flaws. 

In  Queensland  sapphires  are  found  in  the  gravel  of  creek  beds,  between  Withersfield 
and  Anakie  on  the  Bockhampton-Winton  railway  line.  The  gems  show  excellent  fire 
and  lustre,  but  the  colour  is  darker  blue  than  the  Oriental  sapphire.  Hyacinths  are 
occasionally  found  in  association  with  the  gems.  The  production  of  all  gems  in  Queens- 
land last  year  was  valued  at  £18,110,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1906  the  total  was  £62,000. 

3.  Precious  Opal. — This  stone  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  at  Rocky 
Bridge  Creek  on  the  Abercrombie  River,  in  the  year  1877,  and  later  a  most  important 
discovery  was  made  at  White  Cliffs  in  the  Wilcannia  district,  which  is  now  the  centre  of 
production.  The  total  value  of  opal  raised  last  year  was  estimated  at  £56,500,  of  which 
£50.000  worth  was  raised  in  the  White  Cliffs  district,  and  the  balance  at  the  Wallangulla 
field  in  the  Walgett  division.  Since  the  year  1890  the  total  value  of  opal  won  is  esti- 
mated at  £989,000. 
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Small  quantities  of  precious  opal  are  also  found  in  the  Beechworth  district  in 
Victoria.  In  Queensland,  the  first  recorded  discovery  of  the  gem  dates  from  1890.  The 
opaliferous  district  stretches  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  western  interior  of  the  State, 
from  Eynuna  and  Opalton  as  far  down  as  Ounnamulla.  The  yield  in  1906  was  estimated 
at  £dOOO,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  at  £156,000.  These  figures  are,  howew. 
merely  approximations,  as  large  quantities  of  opal  are  disposed  of  privately  to  buyers  an 
the  fields,  no  record  of  which  is  obtained. 

4.  Other  Gems. — Emeralds  were  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1890,  near 
the  township  of  Emmaville,  the  largest  specimen  found  in.  the  district  weighing 
twenty-three  carats  in  the  rough.  Altogether  2225  carats  were  sent  to  London  during 
that  year,  some  of  the  gems  bringing  £4  a  carat,  but  the  production  has  since  dwindled, 
there  being  no  record  of  any  yield  in  1906.  Amongst  other  gems  found  in  New  South 
Wales  at  various  times  may  be  mentioned  turquoises,  discovered  in  1894,  near  Bodalla. 
topazes,  fine  specimens  of  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  New  England  district,  and 
zircons  and  garnets.  Turquoises  are  also  found  in  thin  veins  in  Victoria,  but  the 
deposit  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  expenses  of  working.  Fine  agates  are  found  in 
many  places  in  Victoria,  but  have  not  been  made  use  of  to  any  extent.  Garnets  are  found 
in  Western  Australia,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  croddalite  have  been  obtained  at  Yarra 
Greek  in  the  Murchison  district.  Rubies  have  been  found  at  various  places  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  and  in  the  Westland  district  of  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand. 


§   15.  The  Mineral   Wealth  of  Australia. 


1.  Total  Production. — ^The  value  of  the  production  from  all  minerals  raised  in  Aus- 
tralia during  1906  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN   1906. 


MinentlB. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Oiand. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Taa. 

CNr'lth. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Alanite           

4.637 

iJGSt 

Antimony      

52,645 

3.076 

e\9Vl 

eejsT 

Biemutb        

5.700 

1.882 

'"  24 

7.606 

Chrome 

15 

15 

Coal 

2.337.227 

86i283 

m!a82 

si',9B8 

aiiiss 

8.669.918 

Coke 

110.607 

uo.ew 

Copper          

789.527 

9i6]546 

743;671 

66.837 

8M;663 

3.344.744 

2.120 

2490 

Diatomaceous  Earth 

"i;i20 

1.120 

Gems  (unspecified) 

isiiio 

18010 

Gold 

1.078!866 

3.280.478 

2.313.464 

Bi,W5 

7.6aB;749 

9Si',9SS 

14jBai,145 

Graphite       

200 

200 

Gypsum         

"348 

'i;953 

2.3Cn 

Iron  ... 

i;ioo 

1.100 

Iron  Oxide 

'*836 

... 

... 

336 

Ironstone  Flux           

723 

14;il4 

39!852 

512 

49.901 

Kaolin            

"883 

989 

Lead 

'i;084 

49.884 

... 

50.068 

Limestone  Flux 

7.463 

23.364 

'4;791 

1,691 

87.909 

Manganese 

4.391 

4.901 

Molybdenite 

Opal 

4;798 

17.084 

21.892 

56.600 

3.000 

l»J00 

Platinum       

623 

eaa 

Salt 

9;273 

27',6O0 

36.773 

Scheelite        

7;647 

"347 

7.001 

Shale 

28,470 

98.470 

Silver             

36.431 

■4;980 

l()i;603 

ia4io 

af7;6i2 

fibiaei 

281.387 

Silver-Lead  Bullion 

Silver-Lead  Ore         

2.826.542 

'2;572 

[468.443 

3.201.657 

TantaUte       

140 

'2;644 

2.7B4 

Thi 

255>4| 
9,057 

11,644 

490,283 

36.907 

157.644 

557.266 

1.500.488 

Wolfram        

64.136 

6.981 

1.466 

81.630 

Zinc 

292.806 

292.806 

Unenumerated 

•   22.392 
7.931.960 

3.391.584 

■6;575 

26.067 

Total 

4,198.647 

956.577 

7.981.187 

2.233.343 

96.643.9BB 
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In  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  estimated  value  of  the  total  mineral  production 
in  each  State  up  to  the  end  of  1906.  The  figures  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  those 
published  by  the  Mines  Departments,  as  they  are  exclusive  of  certain  items  such  as 
building  stones,  clay,  cement,  and  lime,  which  appear  in  some  of  the  mining  returns. 
The  New  South  Wal^  Mining  report  gives  the  production  of  building  stone  up  to  the 
end  of  1906  as  £17,682  (this  figure,  however,  representing  exports  alone),  while  the  pro- 
duction in  Victoria  during  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  Victorian  Mines  Report  as 
£8,226,755.  For  comparative  purposes  the  figures  are  therefore  valueless,  the  utility  of 
export  figures  for  such  a  commodity  as  building  stone  being  more  or  less  dubious. 

COMMONWEALTH  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  TO  END  OF  1906. 


Minerals. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

£ 
276,516,979 
207,784 
123,454 
441,533 
1.477,275 
£57,185 

279.024,207 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

£ 

2,707,141 

387.904 

25,575,846 

137,902 

tM6,650 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C  wealth. 

Gold     

Silver  and  Lead 
Copper- 
Tin        

Coal      ... 

Other    

£ 
54,314,152 
43,23fi,759 
8.472,629 
7,744.509 
50.356,742 
6,683,364 

£ 

64,334.903 

1,352.316 

4,402,003 

6,111,199 

3,a54,368 

873,828 

£ 
70.793,669 
54'i.796 
478.129 
597.173 
486.908 

53.860 

£ 

6,246.214 
4.255.266 
6,753,561 
9.175.180 
399.125 
120,814 

£ 
474.913.048 
49.985,825 
45,805.622 
24,207.493 
56,374,418 
8,925.701 

Total 

170,808.155 

80.728.617 

29.745.443 

72.955.525 

26.950,160 

660,212.107 

The  "other''  minerals  in  New  South  Walas  include  antimony,  £253,t279  ;  bismuth, 
£114,614;  chrome,  £101,003;  diamonds,  £104,089;  opal,  £989,099;  oil  shale,  £2,135,445: 
and  zinc,  £890,274.  In  the  Victorian  returns  antimony  ore  was  responsible  for  £180,811, 
and  salt  £34,210.  Included  in  "other"  in  the  Queensland  production  were  opal,  £155^695; 
gems,  other,  £61,777;  bismuth,  £78,889;  wolfram,  £366,538;  antimony  ore,  £42,549;  and 
manganese,  £44,168.  The  chief  item  in  South  Australian  "other"  minerals  was  salt, 
£607,000.     In  the  Tasmanian  returns  limestone  flux  was  responsible  for  nearly  £100,000. 

(i.)  New  Zealand,  The  production  of  minerals  in  New  Zealand  during  1906  and  up 
to  the  end  of  that  year  is  given  below  : — 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  1906,  AND  TOTAL  TO  1906. 


Minerals. 


Gold 

SUver 

Copper 

Chrome 

Antimony 

Manganese 


During  1906 


£ 
2,270,904 
143,572 


40 


To  end  of  1906. 

£ 
69,601,488 
921,267 
18,228 
38,002 
52,598 
61,831 


Minerals. 


Coal 

Kauri  Gum 
Other 


Total 


Daring  1906. 


£ 
916,562 
522,486 
18,247 


3,871,811 


Toendof  1906. 


£ 
12,526,704 
13,443,017 
184,116 


96,747,251 


The  so-called  kauri  gum — which  is  really  a  resin — has  contributed  about  14  per  cent. 
of  8the  total  mineral  production  of  New  Zealand.  The  substance  is  the  solidified  turpen- 
tine of  the  kauri  pine,  and  is  used  as  the  base  of  the  best  oil  varnishes.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  Auckland  provincial  district  of  the  North  Island,  being  found  alike  in  the 
driest  fern  banks  and  the  deepest  swamps.  A  certain  amount  is  also  got  from  the  forks 
of  standing  trees. 


3.  Total  Employment  in  Mining. — ^The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry  in  each  State  and  New  Zealand  is  an  index  of  the  significance  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  a  country.     During  the  year  1906  this  was  as  follows : — 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  MINING,  1906. 


Number  of  Peraons  Engaged  in  Mining  for 

/ 

Btote. 

Oold. 

Silver, 

Lead. 

and  Zinc. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Coal 
and 
Slate. 

Other. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland          

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania             

8,816 

25,804 

9,842 

900 

17,926 

988 

9,414 

18 

282 

50 

li745 

8,047 
8 
2,598 
5,000 
296 
2,391 

3,795 

95 

2,872 

890 
1,659 

15,199 

698 

1,849 

9D7 
208 

2,275 

130 

1,287 

1,000 

10 

14 

42,546 
26,288 
18,180 

6,950 
19,429 

7,005 

Ck>mmon  wealth 
New  Zealand 

68,776 
9,089 

11,504 

18,885 

9,311 

17,756 
3,692 

4,666 
165 

120,348 
12,896 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand  during  each  of  the  years  1891,  1901,  and  1906,  together  with 
the  proportion  of  the  total  population  so  engaged : — 

PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MINING,  AUSTRALASIA. 

1891,  1901,  1906. 


1801. 

1901. 

1906. 

State 

Miners 
Employed. 

No.  per 

100,000  of 

Popu- 

Ution. 

Miners 
Employed. 

No.  per 
100,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Miners 
Employed. 

No.  per 
100,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

80,604 

24,649 

11,627 

2,688 

1,269 

i5,yoo 

2,700 
2,161 
2,984 
884 
2,496 
2,695 

36,615 
28,670 
18,852 

7,007 
20,895 

6,928 

2,685 
2,881 
2,664 
1,981 
11,087 
4,017 

42,546 
26,288 
18,180 

6,950 
19,429 

7,005 

120,348 
12,896 

2,817 
2,144 
3,412 
1,829 
7,473 
8,917 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

74,820 
16,929 

2,841 
2,688 

113,462 
12,732 

2,992 
1,687 

2,946 
1,440 

3.  Wages  Paid  in  Mining.— In  the  next  tahle  will  he  found  a  statement  of  the 
average  wages  earned  by  employes  in  the  chief  branches  of  the  mining  industry  in 
Australia.  The  value  of  the  figures  is  rather  prejudiced  by  the  wide  diversity  of  condi- 
tions, not  only  in  the  several  States  but  in  different  districts  of  the  same  State. 

The  figures  quoted  for  New  South  Wales  in  gold  mining  refer  to  the  HiUgrove  and 
Mount  Boppy  districts.  For  copper  the  figures  refer  to  the  Cobar  district,  and  represent 
rates  as  awarded  by  the  Arbitration  Court.  The  maximum  is  paid  when  copper  is  £115 
per  ton  or  over,  and  the  minimum  when  the  metal  is  £70  per  ton  and  under,  a  graduated 
rate  prevailing  between  the  extremes.  The  rates  for  silver  miners  are  those  ruling  at 
Broken  Hill.  As  regards  Queensland  the  rates  for  hewing  in  coal  mines  are  for  miners 
not  doing  their  own  wheeling.  Where  own  wheeling  is  done  the  rate  varies  from  2b.  3d. 
to  5s.  6d.  No  distinction  was  made  as  to  class  of  mining  in  the  returns  received  from 
South  Australia,  and  the  figures  have,  therefore,  been  placed  with  copper  mining. 
Generally  speaking,  the  classification  of  the  labour  in  the  various  States  does  not  permit 
of  very  satisfactory  comparisons. 
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WAGES  PAID  IN  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


G1m8  of  Mine. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Gold— 

per  day. 

per  week. 

per  day. 

per  day. 

Lftbonrera 

8/2 

10/-  toll/10 

61-  to  71- 

Bnoemen 

7/-  to  m 

£22/-to*£2  8/. 

7/6  to  11/3 

U/8  to  13/- 

7/6  to  8/8 

PlAfcmen 

7/-  to    8/6 

£1 19/- to  £2  2/- 

7/9  to  9/6 

11/8  to  13/- 

7/6 

Uinera 

8/4  to    d/3 

£251- to  £2101- 

8/2  to  11/8 

]                    ( 

7/6  to  8/- 

Wet     

10/2 

{  £2  10/.  to  £3 
•!  £2  8/-  for  6 
1     hr.  shifts 

[ll/8tol3/6] 

9/2 

Shaft-sinking... 

9/- 

8/4 

Wet 

i                    I 

9/2 

Blacksmiths       ... 

10/6  to'  12/- 

9/9  to  13/4 

12/8  to  14/9 

8/4  to  9/- 

Carpenters 

10/-  to  11/- 

9/1  to  12/10 

8/.  to  8/4 

) 

Stationary 

r  91'  to  10/- 

£2  8/.  to  £3 

7/4  to  13/4 

14/.  to  16/9 

8/-  to'  8/4 

Winding 

8/4  to  9/6 

Battery  feeders ... 

6/6  to   9/5 

5/.  to  8/- 

Shift  bosses 

10/- to' 12/- 

10/7  to  13/. 

9/2  to  10/- 

Machine  miners 

9/-  to  10/6 

9/8toU/9 

84 

Timbermen 

91-  to  10/- 

(Note.-The 

12/6  to  14/- 
(The  wages 

Siltbb-Lead— 

above  figures 

above  are  as 

Labourers 

7/6 

refer  to  aver- 

paid   in   the 

?/- to  8/B 

Bracemen 

8/4 

ages  per  shift 

chief  mining 

8/8 

Miners 

9/. 

inallmetalli. 

districts  and 

9/-  to  10/- 

91-  to  10/6 

ferous  mines 

fixed  by  the 

71-  tolS/- 

Carpenters 

9/-  to  10/6 

in  Q'nsland) 

Court  of  Ar- 

8/- tol5/- 

Engine-drivers- 

bitration    or 

Winding 

10/- 

by  industrial 

9/- to  10/8 

Shift  bosses 

14/- 

agreements) 

40/- to  10/10 

7/6 

Timbermen 

10/- 

COPPKB— 

Labourers 

71-  to  9/- 

Miners 

8/4  to  10/2 

m 

9/.  to  10/6 

Bhu^nmiths 

10/-  to  13/4 

8/9 

71-  toll/6 

Carpenters 

9/3 

8/- tolO/6 

Engine-drivers- 

(see  above) 

Winding 

9/- 

9/-  to  96 

Bracemen 

a'-  to'  9/3 

8/- 

Drill  sharpeners 

9/-  to  13/- 

(Theae  fig- 

... 

Timbermen 

9/2  to  10/8 

ures  are  aver- 

MacMne miners 

9/2  to  10/6 

ages    for  all 

... 

Miners  in  wet 

branches    of 

[ground 

9/4  to  11/- 

mining) 

Tin— 

per  day. 

Iiabourers 

7/6  to   8/- 

71- 

# 

7/-  to  SI- 

Biiners 

101- 

8/-  to  8/4 

Blacksmiths 

10/- 

10/- 

Carpenters 

8/4 

9/6  to  10/- 

stationary 

(see  above) 

9/.  tolO/- 

Shift  bosses       ... 

) 

8/6 

NosElemen 

[  Bozmen8/4 

8/-  to'8/4 

SI-  to  9/- 

Racemen 

1  Sluicemen 

li- 

7/6 to  8/6 

Pace  bosses 

7/6 

10/- 

COAIj — 

ver  shift. 

Deputies 

8/-  to  10/. 

9/.  to  12/- 

Shot  firers 

9/-  to  10/- 

Shiftmen 

7/-  to    9/- 

6/6  to  10/- 

Wheelers 

11- 

5/  to'7/6 

Overmen 

Miners 

7/6  to  8/4 

Hewing  rate. 
1/Ci  to  3/- 

8/-  to  8/4 

Machinemen      ... 

10/-  to  11/- 

71-  to  8/- 

... 

... 

Enginetnen.  wdg. 

9/9 

(           "         ) 

)                    f 

Bnginemen,  hlg. 

8/9 

1    4/- to  8/4    r 

,-  6/-  to  10/-  j 

... 

Bnginemen.  other 

7/9 

Labourers 

6/-  to    7/- 

6/-  to   8/- 

Blacksmiths      ... 

10/- 

8/4-  to  10/- 

7/-  to  10/- 

Carpenters 

9/-  to  10/- 

8/- 

6/-  to   8/6 

Safety  lampmen 

8/-  to  10/- 

Platmen 

... 

5/6  to  7/6 

2/6  to   8/- 
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SECTION  XIII. 
MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES. 

§  1.   Introduction. 

1.  Defects  in  Industrial  Statistics.— A  oomplete  statistical  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Australia  unfortunately  cannot  be  given,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  necessary  statistics  have  not  been  collected  by  the  several  States  upon  a 
definite  and  identical  basis.  Even  in  respect  of  either  the  definition  of  a  "feustory,"  or 
(so  far  as  they  might  be  included  in  related  returns)  the  statistics  of  persons  employed 
therein,  there  was  no  common  agreement.  The  relatively  minor  place  that  manu&hcturing 
industry  held  in  relation  to  the  total  activity  of  Australia  is,  perhaps,  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  necessity  for  uniform  method  was  not  earlier  recognised.  Combinations  of 
the  figures  published  prior  to  1903  would  be  very  misleading.  Even  at  the  present  time 
satisfactory  statistics  of  manufftcturing  production  are  available  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  definite  evidence  of  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  can  be  obtained 
rather  from  returns  furnished  in  connection  with  oversea  export  and  interstate  trade  in 
Australia  than  from  any  adequate  source  of  information  as  to  Australian  production. 

2.  Classification  of  Factories.— In  1896  it  was  agreed,  as  between  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  to  adopt  a  common  definition  of  the  term  "factory,^  viz.,  "any 
factory,  workshop,  or  mill  where  four  or  more  persons  are  employed  or  power  is  used,*" 
and  this  agreement  was  adopted  for  the  States  generally  at  the  Conference  of  State 
Statisticians  in  1902.  It  was  decided  also  that  the  term  should  include  "all  establish- 
ments, whether  making  for  the  trade,  wholesale  or  retail,  or  for  export." 

Each  person  employed  in  and  about  a  factory,  in  whatever  capacity,  is  now  included 
as  a  factory  employ^,  consequently  every  proprietor  who  works  in  his  business  is  9^ 
included.  For  the  purpose  of  accurate  definition  factories  themselves  have  been  placed 
under  nineteen  different  categories,  according  to  the  industry  carried  on  therein ;  most 
of  these  categories  have  also  been  subdivided. 

3.  History. — Excepting  in  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs  and  in  the  production  of 
such  cheap  and  bulky  articles  as  must,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of 
a  colony,  practically  be  locally  manufactured  therein,  little  was  done  in  regard  to  ordinary 
factory  industries  till  after  the  development  of  the  Victorian  goldfields.  A  marked  decline 
in  the  activity  of  these  goldfields  threw  many  immigrants,  whose  early  life  had  been 
passed  in  English  cities,  out  of  employment.  This  no  doubt  intensified  the  early 
impulses  towards  industrial  employment.  In  the  State  of  Victoria,  in  particular,  it  wv 
sought  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enterprises  by  the 
establishment  of  protective  Customs  duties.  Some  concentration  of  population  in  the 
metropolitan  centres  also  helped  to  promote  industrial  activity.  The  throwing  open, 
through  Federation,  of  the  whole  of  the  Australian  markets  to  the  industrial  products 
of  each  Australian  State,  has  facilitated  the  internal  distribution  of  the  products  of 
Australian  industry. 
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§  2.  Australian  Factories  in  General. 

1.  Lecaiisation  of  Industry. — The  concentration  of  industry  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  is  less  marked  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  than  in  the  other  States. 

The  following  tahle  indicates  the  characteristics  of  the  concentration  in  the  two 
States  of  largest  population  : — 

LOCALISATION  OF  INDUSTRY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VICTORIA. 

1905  AND  1906. 
NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 


State. 

Area. 

Namber  of  Factories  in  which  the  Number  of 
Employ66  is  :— 

Under 
4. 

4 

StolO. 

Hto90. 

81  to  60. 

51  to 
100. 

Abov 
100. 

New  South  Wales 

(1905) 
Victoria 

(1906) 

Metropolitan 
Country 
Metropolitan 
Country 

121 
457 
190 
442 

125 
266 
245 
256 

588 
819 
874 
752 

361 
802 
484 
292 

819 
118 
888 
129 

127 
80 

148 
16 

94 

28 

180 

14 

Number  of  Persons  EmpiiOtbd  Therein. 


New  South  Wales 

(1905) 
Victoria 

(1906) 


Metropolitan 
Country 
Metropolitan 
Country 


270 
1.077 

443 
1,310 


500 
1,064 

980 
1,024 


8,865 
5,596 
6,135 
5,238 


5,304 
4,350 
7,159 
4,194 


9,964 

3,550 

12,239 

3,799 


8,800 

2,193 

10,145 

1,052 


20,139 
5,503 

28,840 
2,671 


The  totals  were  as  follows  : — 
New  Booth  Wales.  (1906).  Metropolitan.  1680  factories,  employing  on  an  average  48.84:2  persons. 
Country.  9090  ..  ..  ..  ..        23,333 

Victoria.  (1906).  Metropolitan,  9460  factories,  employing  on  an  average  65.941  persons. 
Coontry.  1901  ..  „  ..       19.288       ,. 

2.  DcYelOpmeDt  of  Mannfactorie8.~In  stating  the  number  of  factories  in  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  collection  of  statistics 
in  each  State  the  same  basis  has  not  been  adopted.  In  1906  in  Queensland,  for 
example,  689  factories  have  been  excluded  under  the  definition  now  employed.  This 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  1993  on  the  former  basis.  The  factories  excluded, 
however,  are  those  emplo3iiig  only  two  hands  and  no  power,  and  the  difference  in  other 
respects  is  not  material. 

In  the  following  table  shewing  the  number  of  manufactories  in  the  Commonwealth 
between  the  years  1903  and  1906,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  are  the  results  affected 
by  differences  of  classification,  but  also  that  the  number  of  factories  from  year  to  year 
does  not  unequivocally  indicate  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  industry,  since  amal- 
gamations may  account  for  part  of  the  reduction  of  the  numbers.  Thus  in  Melbourne 
a  number  of  breweries  have  been  combined  under  a  single  company,  and  it  is  intended 
to  keep  only  three  breweries  active. 

MANUFACTORIES  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1903  TO  1906. 
Total  Manufactories. 


1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 


N.S.W, 


3,476 
3,632 
3,700 
3,861 


Victoria,    i  Queensland, 


4,151 
4,208 
4,264 
4,360 


2,001* 
1,909* 
1,911* 
1,304 


I 


South  Anst. 


914*t 
914* 
991 
1,018 


West.  Aust.    Tasmania. 


586 
672 
649 
665 


431 
444 
436 
373 


C'wealth. 


11,569 
11,779 
11,961 
11,581 


'  Not  on  same  basis  as  olher  States.    1 1004  results  repeated. 
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Percentage  of  Factories  in  each  state  to  Total  in  Commonwealth 

IN  1906. 


- 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South  Aust. 

West  Aust. 

1 
Tasmania.     C'wealth. 

1906... 

33.34 

37.64 

11.26 

8.79 

6.74              3.23 

100.00 

Total  Factories  Employinq  Mechanical  Power  in  1906. 


1906. 


2,496 


2,676 


916 


692 


435 


232 


7.447 


3.  Use  of  Mechanical  Power. — The  principal  motive  power  is  steam,  bat  the 
metropolitan  cities  possess  electric  generating  plants,  owned  varionsly  by  the  Govem- 
ment,  public  bodies  or  private  companies.  From  these  many  manufactories  find  it 
convenient  to  derive  their  power.  The  distinction  between  factories  employing  steam, 
gas,  oil,  or  electric  machinery,  and  those  employing  either  other  power  or  none  at  all, 
affords  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  many  factories  there  are  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  establishments  which  are  not  merdy  workshops.  For  instance, 
in  the  Victorian  clothing  and  textile  trade,  out  of  1173  factories  only  252  employ 
mechanical  power,  the  balance  may  consequently  be  regarded  merely  as  workshops. 

As  a  source  of  power  electricity  is  coming  into  increased  use,  the  number  of 
Victorian  manufactories  employing  it  having  advanced  from  169  in  1902  to  438  in  1906. 
The  following  table  shews  the  distribution  of  the  source  of  power  for  the  latter  year,  the 
actual  horse-power  being  in  all  cases  indicated. 

distribution  of  power  in  the  manufactories  of  the 
commonwealth,  1903  and  1906. 


Source  of  Power. 

Steam. 

Gas. 

Oil. 
H.P. 

Eleotricity. 
H.P. 

Total. 

H.P. 

H.P. 

H.P. 

New  South  Wales     .. 

/  1903 
•     1906 

56,121 

2,538 

13,586 

205 

72,400 

70,192 

4,212 

277 

8,989 

83,670 

Victoria 

1903 
•     1906 

36,727 

3,600 

764 

1,659 

42,760 

40,807 

3,706 

966 

3,286 

48,766 

Queensland 

1903 
•     1906 

26,233 

896 

184 

260 

27.027 
27,578 

South  Australia 

1904 
•     1906 

12,'i07 

1,858 

1457 

2,680 

18,945 
17,662 

Western  Australia    .. 

1903 
•(  1906 

13,687 
19,928 

157 
219 

541 
634 

2,086 
3,722 

16,421 
24,603 

1903 

5,839 

61 

♦1,110 

1,858 

8,863 

1  1906 
J  1903 

8,002 
112,374 

64 
6,356 

114 
15,951 

1,657 

9,887 

Total  Oommonwealth 

5,253 

180,906 

1  1906 

177,269 

10,955 

3,332 

20,444 

212,000 

•  Includes  water-power,  which  is  not  included  in  1906. 


§  3.   Numbers  Employed  in  Australian  Factories. 

1.  Total  Number  Employed. — In  the  following  return,  shewing  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed,  hoth  sexes  and  all  ages  are  included.  The  individuals  embraced 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — (i.)  Working  proprietors ;  (ii.)  managers 
and  overseers ;  (iii.)  accountants  and  clerks;  (iv.)  enginedrivers  and  firemen;  (v.)  skiDfid 
and  imskiUed  workers  in  the  factories,  mills,  or  workshops;  (vi.)  carters  and  i 
and  (vii.)  others. 
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Tha  number  of  factory  employ^  per  hundred  thousand  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  increased  steadily  from  5022  in  1903  to  5599  in  1906. 

The  following  table  shews  the  distribution  of  factory  employes  for  the  States,  with 
the  totals  for  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  years  1908  to  1906  :— 

TOTAL  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN   FACTORIES   AND   PERCENTAGE   OP 
INCREASE,  1903  TO  1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

G'wealth. 

1903 

65,633 

73,229 

19.286 

18,182* 

11,828 

7,785 

195,943 

3.66 

4.18 

4.1.'» 

0.00 

7.24 

5.64 

3.84 

1904 

68,036 

76,287 

20,058 

18,182 

12,685 

8,224 

203,472 

6.08 

6.18 

8.21 

6.67 

0.38 

3.61 

6.S2 

1905 

72,175 

80,235 

21,705 

19,394 

12,733 

8,468 

214,710 

7.8a 

6.aa 

10.38 

4.70 

1.29 

—  7.32 

6.06 

1906 

77,822 

85,229 

23,961 

20,306 

12,897 

8,506t 

228,721 

♦  Fignree  for  1904. 
f  Inolades  660  working  proprietors;  this  class  is  indaded  for  the  first  time. 

The  percentages  of  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  employ^,  calculated  in  all 
on  the  figures  immediately  above,  is  shewn  by  the  small  figures. 

This  distribution  according  to  the  percentage  on  the  total  for  the  Commonwealth  for 
«ach  year  is  as  follows : — 

PERCENTAGE    OF    EMPLOYES   IN    EACH   STATE    ON   TOTAL    FOR 
COMMONWEALTH. 


Tear. 

N.8.W. 

Yiotoria. 

O'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Owealtb. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1908 

33.50 

87.37 

9.84 

9.28* 

6.04 

3.97 

100.00 

1904 

33.44 

37.49 

9.86 

8.94 

6.23 

4.04 

100.00 

1905 

33.62 

37.37 

10.11 

9.03 

5.93 

3.94 

100.00 

1906 

34.03 

37.26 

10.47 

8.88 

5.64 

3.72t 

100.00 

*  f  See  notes  above. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  in  each  State  per  ten  thousand  of  the 
estimated  mean  population  of  such  State,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  is  as 
follows : — 

NUMBER  OF   FACTORY   EMPLOYES  PER   10,000  OF   MEAN  POPULATION, 

1903  TO  1906. 


.ear. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

C'wealth. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

463 
472 
489 
515 

606 
632 
662 
696 

376* 
386* 
413* 
450 

492 
518 
634 

534 
636 
609 
496 

439t 
460t 
472t 
475 

502 
515 
534 
560 

*  Inolnsiye  of  factories  with  two  persons. 


^  Not  including  proprietors. 


2.  Number  of  Actual  Operatives.— The  total  number  employed  in  factories  is,  of 
coarse,  appreciably  greater  than  the  number  of  actual  operatives.     The  latter  can* be         t 
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given  for  four  States  only,  since  fall  information  for  Queensland  and  South  Australia  ir^ 
lacking : — 

NUMBER  OF  ACTUAL  OPERATIVES  IN  FACTORIES,  1903  TO  1906. 


Year. 

N.S.W. 

63,420 
53.947 
68,842 
64,416 

Victoria. 

Queenaland. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Cwealth* 

1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 

57,721 
61.120 
64.614 
68,784 

Information 

not 

available. 

9,300 

9,765 

9.982 

10,204 

6,696 
6,669 
6,719 
6,876 

136,137 
131,491 
139,959 
160,168 

*  Excluding  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

3.  Outworkers. — The  number  of  "outworkers'*  connected  with  factories  is  available 
for  only  three  of  the  States  for  1903  to  1906,  and  for  1906  for  five  of  the  States  only:— 

NUMBER   OF   OUTWORKERS   CONNECTED   WITH   FACTORIES. 
1903   TO   1906. 


Year. 


i  i 

N.S.W.       Victoria,  i   Q'sland. 


1903... 
1904... 
1906... 
1906... 


308 
439 
374 
501 


955 

991 

1,186 

1,431 


Sth.  Aus.  '  West  Aus. 


I 


1,533     '     1,372 


Informa- 
I  tion  not 
available. 


Taa. 


71 
42 
86 
57 


For  the  last  year  mentioned,  the  results  for  Queensland  and  South  Australia  repre- 
sent the  outworkers  registered  under  the  Factory  Acts,  practically  the  whole  of  them 
being  connected  with  the  clothing  and  textile  trades.  Legislation  in  Victoria  for  the 
protection  of  workers  against  sweating,  requires  that  outworkers  or  homeworkers  shall  be 
registered  in  the  Department  of  the  "Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and 
Shops,**  atid  requires  also  that  payment  to  employ^  doing  piece-work  shall  be  made 
at  rates  so  fixed  as  to  enable  the  piece-worker  to  earn  as  much  as  the  time-work^. 
Although  the  figures  from  1908  to  1906  shew  a  steady  and  rapidly  increasing  progress  in 
the  number  of  outworkers,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  figures  for  early  years.  For 
example,  in  1897  there  were  2382  outworkers  registered  in  Victoria  in  the  cloihing 
trades,  while  the  number  of  employ6s  in  factories  for  those  trades  was  14,293.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  same  year  in  New  South  Wales  were  646  outworkers  and 
8602  factory  employes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  employes  in  factories 
has  largely  increased,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  outworkers  has  been  relatiTdT 
smaU. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  hygienic  condition  of  factories  is  advancing  satis- 
factorily, so  that  not  only  is  the  condition  of  the  employ^  improved,  but  general  pabUc 
hygiene  has  also  advanced. 

In  the  above  figures,  individtials  working  for  themselves  are  not  included,, the  femn 
"  outworker**  or  "  homeworker  **  having  acquired  a  special  meaning  in  connection  with 
factory  affairs.  It  technically  embraces  only  those  to  whom  work  is  given  out  by  iactor> 
ovTners  to  be  wrought  upon  in  their  own  homes. 

4.  Numbers  In  Factories  of  Various  Sizes.— The  distribution  of  persons  emplo3f«d 
in  connection  with  stories  of  various  sizes  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  for  the  year 
1906:— 
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NUMBERS  OP  EMPLOYES  IN   FACTORIES  OP   VARIOUS   SIZES. 


No.  of  Persons 
in  Factory. 

No.  of  Fac- 
tories and 
Persons. 

N.8.W. 
592 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
AustraUa. 

Ta«- 
mania. 

C'wealtb. 

ITnrlor     ± 

f  Factories 

632 

225 

183 

77 

60 

1,759 

Under   4  ...  ^  p^^^^ 

1,400 

1,753 

506 

434 

176 

122 

4,390 

.        /  Factories 
'"']  Persons 

383 

501 

189 

128 

66 

23 

1,290 

1,532 

2,004 

956 

512 

264 

103 

5,871 

•^'^lo-i^rrr 

1,383 

1,626 

416 

348 

268 

147 

4,178 

9,636 

11,373 

3,347 

2,489 

1,822 

1,067 

,  29,784 

"»°^-lprr^' 

789 

776 

199 

169 

139 

70 

2,092 

10,661 

11,353 

2,871 

2,486 

2,016 

1,028 

30,415 

^^^«>-!L"^r 

451 
14,264 

517 
16,038 

170 
5,412 

119 
3,890 

78 
2,340 

56 
1,958 

1,301 
43,996 

''^'^■■■{iT^nr 

160 

164 

70 

43 

30 

12 

479 

11,161 

11,197 

4,780 

2,979 

1,955 

1,603 

33,675 

«-  !«>  •••  1  sr 

153 

144 

35 

28 

17 

15 

392 

29,168 
3,861 

31,611 

6,089 

7,512 

4,326 

2,625 

81,230 

Total  No.  of  Factories... 

4,360 

1,344 

1,018 

665 

373 

11,681 

- 

Persons    ... 

77,822 

85,229 

23,961 

20,306 

12,897 

8,506 

228,721 

§  4.   Sex  Distribution  in  Factories. 

1.  Distribution  of  Employes  as  Regards  Sex.— The  total  male  and  total  female 
employes  in  stories  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  excepting  Queensland,  is  as 
follows,  absolute  numbers  being  shewn  by  the  larger  figures,  and  percentages  by  the 
smaller : — 

PERSONS    CONNECTED    WITH    FACTORIES,    ACCORDING    TO    SEX, 

1903   TO    1906. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland* 
South  Australia 

Western  AustraUa 

Tasmania 


I 

i 

..  Male  I 
..  Female 
..  Male  I 
..  Female! 

..  Male 
..  Female 
..  Male 
..  Female 
..  Male     1 
..  Femalol 


1906. 


52,453 

7.04 
13,180 

1.97 
49.434 

8.14 
23,796 

3.94 


14,421 : 

7.62 
3,701* 

2.07 
10,420 

7.7-2 
1.408 

1.71 
6,445 

6.96 
1,340 

1.56 


1904. 


53,457 

7.01 
14,579 

2.14 
50.554 

8.36 
25,733 

4.26 


1905. 


56,111 

7.17 
16,064 

2.32 
52,925 

8.71 
27,310 

4.50 


Actual 

1906. 

0i)erative8 

only.  1906. 

59,979 

47,814 

7.46 

17,843    J 

16,602 

2J» 

56,339 

42,654 

9.19 

28,890 

26,130 

4.71 

(3onMnon wealth f  ...  Male     |    133,173 

I  7.55 

...  Female      43,484 

2.68 


136,390 

7.62 

47,024 

2.&t 


•  Numbers  according  to  sex  not  available.  t  Bxchisiye  of  Queensland. 

1 1904  figures  adopted.        S  E.xcluding  QueenHland  and  South  Australia. 
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For  Queensland  the  information  as  to  the  numbers  of  each  sex  is  not  available.  The 
above  numbers,  reckoned  as  percentages  of  the  total  male  and  total  female  population, 
are  shewn  by  the  smaU  figures  written  under  each  of  them . 

2.  Rate  •!  Increase  for  Each  Sex.— The  percentage  of  annual  increase,  based  upon 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  for  the  years  from  1903  to  1906,  is  as  in  the  following 
table.  This  shews  that  in  South  Australia  for  1904-5  there  was  a  falling-off  of  female 
employment ;  for  1906-6  also  a  slight  falling-off  in  Tasmania  for  females,  as  well  as  a 
slight  falling-off  in  Western  Australia  for  males,  took  place : — 

PERCENTAGKS  OF  ANNUAL  INCREASE  OF    PERSONS   CONNECTED  WITH 
FACTORIES,  1903  TO  1906. 


N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S.  AuBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tanmaniii 

Year. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

2.26 
4.69 
6.45 

F. 

8.14 
6.13 
5.78 

M.    1     F. 

Not 
available. 

M. 

9*90 
3.74 

F. 

M. 

6.31 

0.12 

-0.68 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1903-4 
1904-6 
1905-6 

1.91 
4.96 
6.89 

10.61 
10.18 
11.07 

-3.il 
8.32 

14.13 
2.18 
1.46 

6.90 
3.27 
1.74 

0.34 

2.90 

-0.34 

The  minus  sign  (-)  denotes  a  decrease. 

3.  Increasiog  Ratio  of  Female  Employment  in  Factories.— The  increasing  extent 
to  which  females  are  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  Commonwealth  wiU  perhaps  be 
best  shewn  by  giving  the  number  of  females  to  every  100  male  employes  for  each  year 
and  for  each  State  for  which  the  figures  are  available  : — 

NUMBER  OF    FEMALES   PER   100   MALES   IN   AUSTRALIAN    FACTORIES, 

1903  TO  1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

Not 
available. 

S.  Aust. 

26!()7 
22.35 
23.31 

W.  Aust. 

Ta«. 

C'wealth.* 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

25.13 
27.27 
28.63 
29.75 

48.14 
60.90 
51.60 
51.28 

13.51 
14.51 
14.80 
17.09 

20.79 
19.53 
19.46 
17.68 

32.65 
34.48 
34.89 
35.58 

*  Omitting  Queensland. 

4.  General  Circumstances  of  Female  Employment  in  Factories.— Special  legisla 
tion  regarding  the  employment  of  women  in  manufactories  dates  back  in  Victoria  as  far 
as  1874.  Twelve  years  later  (1886)  the  proportion  in  factories  of  women  to  men  had 
advanced  to^ about  one  to  five.  In  1891  it  was  somewhat  less,  but  in  1896  had  grown  to 
about  one  woman  to  three  men,  and  at  present  is  about  one  to  two.  The  employment 
of  women  is,  however,  largely  confined  to  a  few  trades. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  male  workers  were  about  seven  times  the  number  of 
females  in  1886  ;  in  1891  the  proportion  had  become  six  to  one,  and  in  1905  about  five 
to  one.  The  great  prosperity  in  clothing  and  textile  industries  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  increase  in  female  employment.  Large  numbers  are  occupied  in  tailoring  and  dress- 
making, in  wholesale  manufectories,  in  tobacco  factories  and  preserving  works.  Certain 
trades  are  specifically  known  as  women's  trades,  such  for  example  as  clotbing  and 
textile  trades,  preparation  of  food,  printing  and  book-binding,  lighter  work  connected 
with  the  drug  trade,  such  for  example  as  wrapping.  In  conunon  with  commercial 
establishments,  a  considerable  number  of  women  are  also  employed  as.  clerks  and  type- 
writers in  factories.  The  earnings  of  women,  and  also  the  protection  afforded  them  b> 
legislation,  will  bo  referred  to  in  connection  with  wages  hereinafter. 

The  proportion  of  women  employed  in  Classes  VI.,  Vtl.,  and  VIII.,  viz.,  in  connec- 
tion  with  food,  drink,  etc.,  clothing  and  textiles,  books,  and  printing,   to  the  total 
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number  of  women  employed  in  factories,  as  well  as  the  absolute  numben,  are  shewn  in 
the  following  table  : — 

NUMBER    AND    PROPORTION    TO    TOTAL    OF    FEMALE    EMPLOYES    IN 
SPECIAL  CLASSES   OF   TRADES,    1906. 


Class. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'Bland. 

Sth.  Aast. 

West.  AuBt. 

Tasmania. 

% 
170    13.30 
1,000    78.95 
67      5.24 

C'wealth.* 

VI.       ... 

vn.    ... 
vni.  ... 

% 

2.018    11.48 

13,120    73.53 

1.422      7.97 

% 
2,739      9.48 
22.977    79.52 
1.889      6.54 

Not 
available. 

... 

% 
424    11.04 
2,774    72.26 
397    10.34 

/           % 
121      6.43 

1,531    81.35 
166      8.82 

% 
5.502    10.24 
41.400    77.07 
3.941      7.33 

16.500    92.96 

27,608    95.54 

3.596    03.64 

1.818    96.60 

1.246    97.40 

50,852    94.64 

*  Exclusive  of  Queensland. 
Note.— Class  VI.  is  food,  drinks,  etc. ;  Class  Vn.,  clothing,  textiles,  etc. ;  Class  VIII.,  books, 

printing,  etc. 

The  classification  of  the  employment  of  women  in  Class  Vn.  in  the  two  States  of 
largest  population  is  of  interest.  The  following  table  shews,  also,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, the  number  of  males  employed : — 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  CLASS  Vn.,  1906. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

160 

178 

724 

710 

... 

3,178 

1,689 

3,838 

1,917 

I 

1 

2,387 

5,744 

1,827 

6,840 

,        68 

3,602 

148 

8,821 

27 

22 

44 

134 

... 

14 

11 

23 

49 

342 

694 

529 

826 

32 

129 

49 

182 

91 

1,028 

192 

4,160 

183 

4 

368 

266 

113 

119 

66 

16 

6,630 

13,120 

7,798 

22,420 

Class  Vn. 


Woollen  and  tweed  mills 
Boots  and  shoes 
Slop  clothing 
Clothing  (tailoring)    ... 
Dressmaking  and  millinery 
Dyeworks  and  cleaning 
Furriers 
Hats  and  caps 
Waterproof  and  oilskin 
Shirts,  ties,  and  scarves 
Rope  and  cordage 
Tents  and  tarpaulins ... 


Total 


Beside  the  above,  2  males  and  39  females  were  engaged  in  corset  manufacture  in 
Victoria,  and  in  the  umbrella  factories  72  males  and  161  females,  while  in  New  South 
Wales  the  number  in  the  last-mentioned  trade  was  69  males  and  90  fem^es. 

The  general  conditions  of  female  labour  in  factories  have  been  increasingly 
fovourable,  aud  women  have  shared  in  the  advantagas  of  the  settlement  of  ^age 
questions  by  the  authorities. 

The  Victorian  Factories  Acts  are  practically  the  bases  of  similar  Acts  in  other 
States,  and  their  main  provisions  may  thus  be  summarised : — 

(i.)  The  hours  of  labour  are  limited  to  forty -eight  hours  per  week  and  ten  per  day. 
(ii.)  Women  are  prohibited   from  cleaning  mill-gearing  in  motion,  or  working 
between   the   fixed   and   traversing  parts  of  any  self-acting  machine  in 
motion, 
(iii.)  Women  share  in  the  genera)  advantages  of  the  Acts. 

5.  Factory  Proprietorship  by  Women.— The  extent  to  which  women  engage  in 
inanu£»cturing  business  on  their  own  account  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  totals  of  female  proprietors  as  well  as  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  clothing 
industries : — 
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NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  PROPRIETORS  OF  FACTORIES,  1906. 


Females. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

1 

'  Q'land. 

!  S.  Au8. 

1 
W.  Aug.  1 

Tag.  . 

Cwlth.* 

Engaged  in  clothing  industries 
Total  female  proprietors 

410    i 

492     i 

566 
611 

1 

1       - 

23      , 
27 

36 
39 

1,035 
1.169 

*  Exclusivb  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

§  5.    Child  Labour  in   Factories. 

1.  Number  of  Cilildren  In  Factories.— Speaking  generally,  children  are  not  allowed 
to  work  in  factories  in  Australia  until  they  reach  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  the  statistical 
compilations  of  the  various  States  the  term  '*  child"  may  be  taken  to  denote  any  person 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  excepting  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  denotes  any  person 
under  fifteen.  In  the  latter  State  also,  if  the  child  be  under  fourteen  the  special 
permission  of  the  Factories  Department  must  be  obtained  before  he  may  enter  upon 
employment. 

NUMBER  OP   CHILDREN    IN    FACTORIES,   1908   TO    1906. 


State. 

1903.         1 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

..  Male 

774 

748 

668 

1           881 

.t 

..  Female 

420 

452 

473 

579 

Victoria 

..  Male 

2,696 

3,058 

3,261 

3,213 

>» 

..  Female 

2,332 

2,952 

3,034 

2,997 

Queensland*  ... 

... 

... 

South  Australia 

..  Male 

1,245: 

1,245 

1,362 

1,166 

t« 

..  Female 

395: 

395 

324 

400 

Western  Australia 

..  Male 

179  , 

217 

197 

203 

..Female 

47 

{)4 

81 

I           126 

Tasmania 

..  Male 

125 

168 

284 

251 

" 

..  Female 
..  Male 

47 

75 

128 

(             99 

i 

Conmion  wealth! 

5,019 

5,436 

5,772 

1 

5,803 

»» 

..  Female 

3,241 

3,968 

4,040 

4,201 

*  Not  available.  t  Omittiiu!  Queensland.  !.190l  figures. 

The  apparently  small  number  in  New  South  Wales  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
workers  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  are  included  among  adults. 

2.  Industries  Employing  Child  Labour.— The  industries  employing  child  labour  are 
as  shewn  hereunder : — 
NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN   ENGAGED    IN    VARIOUS   INDUSTRIES,   1906. 


* 

Indu8tr>'. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'ld. 

S.  Aust. 

W.Aust.t     Tas. 

C'wealth.* 

Class. 

1 

1 

i      i 

M 

F 

M     j     F         ...     1     M     1    F 

M  ;   F   1  M    '  F 

M    I     F 

I. 

Treating  raw  mater- 

' 

i            '            I 

■ 

"i 

ial,  product  of  pas-         1 

'  _^       1                     '.                                  1           ' 

toral,  d:c..  pursuits 

17 

114  !       ..        2              ;«        1       !    

l&l          1 

III. 

Processes  in  stone. 

!                          =CD     '                    .               ■ 

clay,  glass,  etc.    ... 

59 

4 

165           2  ,    §^          43  ....        5  ,    ...  .    17     ... 

289          6 

V. 

Metals  &  machinery 

110 

567 

•a-S        316  1    ...  ,    36       ...  1      6     ... 

i;035 

VI. 

Food  &  drinks 

174  ,    62 

432 

232 

§•3        277      63      43      10  |    67  ,  dO 

e  ^   1     142    257  1    20    105  ;    30  '  60 

9931    397 

Vll. 

Clothing  &  textUes 

135  ,401 

703 

2,397 

1.080  , 3.290 

Vlll. 

Books,  paper,  Ac... 

202  '    82 

633 

273 

o  *   I     128      72  1    49      10      45  1    6 

1,057       4^ 

XI. 

Vehicles.  &c. 

27  1    ... 

154 

6 

C              58       ...  1    17       ...  1    22      ... 

278|        6 

xin. 

Furniture,  &c. 

37  1     1 

104 

9  1^              29  ....  1     9      ...        7  1    3 

186        IS 

To 

tals              

761 

550 

2,872 

2,919       ...     .  1.026  i  392  i  179  1 125    194  '99 

5,0»    4.086 

I 

•  Excluding  QuociiHland.                                                                             , 
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3.  Appreatlceshlp. — The  apprenticeship  svHtems  of  the  several  States  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

In  New  South  Wales,  no  child  may  be  apprenticed  until  the  attainment  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  in  Victoria  and  Queensland,  twelve  years.  There  is  no  limitation  in 
the  case  of  the  other  States,  nor  any  regulating  Acts  except  as  applying  to  charity 
apprentices.  The  statutes  limiting  the  age  at  which  children  may  begin  to  work  may  be 
regarded  as  applicable  by  way  of  preventing  too  early  apprenticeship,  so  also  may  those 
directing  that  education  be  continued  up  to  a  certain  age  or  standard. 

Indentures  must  be  entered  into  specifying  the  conditions  of  the  emplo3rment. 
Apprenticeships  may  not  exceed  seven  years  in  duration,  and  become  inoperative  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  in  the  case  of  women,  on  marriage. 

The  Arbitration  Courts  ahd  Wages  Boards  have  power  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  may  be  taken  into  a  factory.  No  general  statistics  of  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  Australia  have  been  collected  up  to  the  present  time.  Other  enactments 
relating  to  child  labour  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 

4.  Conditloos  of  Child  Labour. — Child  labour  is  afforded  a  protection  in  respect  of 
hours  of  toil  similar  to  that  afforded  to  women.  On  the  whole  the  conditions  of  labour 
arc  satis^tory,  and  opportunity  is  assured  that  a  proper  period  shall  be  devoted 
to  elementary  education,  and  that  the  early  years  of  toil  shall  not  exhaust  the  worker 
before  the  attainment  of  full  growth. 


§  6.  Investment  of  Capital  in  Manufactories. 

1.  LAod  and  Bnlldiogs. — The  approximate  \^lues  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied 
as  manufactories  in  the  several  States  from  the  years  1903  to  1906,  so  far  as  particulars 
are  available,  are  :  — 

VALUES  OF  FACTORY  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS,  1903-6. 


Year. 


1908 
1904 
1906 
1906 


N.8.W.* 


8,029,890 
8.029,890 
8,029,890 
8,029,890 


Victoria. 


7,967,945 
7,641,051 
7,771.238 
8,062,110 


Queensland . 

2,631,039' 
2,699,191 
2,709,951 
2,405,569 


S.  .AuBt. 


W.  Aust.      Tasmania. 


£  . 
1,291,115 
1,731,233 
1,685,597 
1,775,279 


C  wealth,  t 


£ 

995,894 

1,000,481 

963,617 

668,837 


£ 
20,915,883 
21,101,846 
21,160,198 
20,939,675 


•  According  to  Census  1901.  no  later  fit^ures  availaV>le.  t  Excluding  South  Australia. 

2.  Plaot  and  Machinery. — The  fipproximate  value  of  the  plaut  and  machinery  used 
in  manufactories  of  the  several  States  during  the  years  1903-6,  so  far  as  particulars  arc 
available,  is  as  follows  : — 

VALUE. OF  PLANT  .AND  MACHINERY  IN  FACTORIES,  WITH  PERCENTAGE 
OF  INCREASE,  1903  TO  1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W.      t    Victoria. 

Queensland. 

8.  Aust. 

1 

W.  Aust. 
£ 

Tasmania. 

C'wealth.* 

£          \           £ 

£ 

1 
£                 £ 

1903 

7,009,806 

5,010,896 

4,052,584  ; 

§       6 

1,644,331 

922,161     18,639,778 

7.52 

'20-28 

3.64   1 

8.04 

—18.24                     8.88 

1904 

7,536,903 

6,027,134 

4,200,303  1 

il^ 

i  1,776,481 

753,967     20,294,788 

5.08 

•2.66 

—  5.06   1 

S      5 

1                3.24 

0.00 

1.92 

1906 

7,919,948     6,187.919 

3,988,056 

I  1,834,098 

753,924 

20,683,945 

4.74                   4.2.'> 

7.38 

i—i 

1              1.49 

11.67 

5.07 

1906 

8,296,337  i  6.450,355 

4,282.502  , 

1 

t  1,861,477 

841,883 

21,731,554 

•  Excluding  South  Australia.       The  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 
The  small  figures  denote  the  percentages  of  annual  increase  or  diminution,  that  is, 
the  difference  between  any  two  years  calculated  on  the  figures  for  the  earlier  one. 
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3.  Wages. — The  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  during  the  years  1908-6  paid  in 
factories  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  returning  such  information,  excluding  all 
sums  drawn  by  working  proprietors,  is  as  follows: — 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES  IN  FACTORIES  AND  PERCENTAGE  OP  INCREASE, 

1903  to  1906. 


Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 
£ 

Queensland. 

Sooth  Aust. 

West.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealtii. 

£ 

£ 

£       1 

£ 

1903  ... 

4,839,557 

4,573,795 

1 

ted. 

1,415,674 

*  10,829,026 

3.58 

4.82 

7.46 

10.50 

1904  ... 

5,012,758 

4,794,365 

8 

J 

1,521,263 

637,749 

1 11.966,135 

3.56 

5.10 

1 

-3.06 

1.72 

3.84 

1905  ... 

5,191,350 

5,039,115 

8 

1,474,650 

648,725 

12,353,840 

7.71 

8.52 

o 

3.83 

-5.09 

6.98 

1906  ... 

5,691,888 

5,468,470 

1 

^ 

1,531,117 

621,992 

13,213,467 

•  For  three  Stateea.       t  For  four  States.       X  Not  collected. 

The  annual  increase  on  any  year's  figures  is  shewn  as- a  percentage  thereof  in  small 
figures. 


^  7.  General  Summary  regarding  Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  preceding  results  shew  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Australia  have 
developed  considerably  during  the  period  under  'review.  Between  1903  and  1906  the 
development  may  be  summarised  in  the  following  table : —   * 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES,  EMPLOYES, 
AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1903-1906. 


Item. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
5.03 

Qland. 

S.Aust. 

W.Aus. 

Tas. 

C'with. 

Number  of  factories     ... 

11.08 

—  0.39 

11.87 

13.48 

—13.46 

6.16 

Average  number  employed 

18.57 

16.38 

31.74 

11.68 

9.04 

0.91 

17.11 

Horse-power  used 

15.57 

14.07 

2.02 

26.58 

49.22 

17.63 

17.18 

Value  land  and  buildings 

1.18 

—  8.57 

... 

37.49 

—33.00 

0.12* 

Value  plant  and  machinery 

18.34 

28.72 

5.67 

...     1  ;3.24 

—  8.70 

16.58» 

Total  payment  salaries  and  wages 

15.54 

19.56 

... 

...     I    8.15 

—  2.47 

10.42t 

*  Omitting  South  Australia.       t  Omitting  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

In  connection  with  the  above  table  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
comparison  with  the  1903  figures  just,  689  factories  without  mechanical  power,  employ- 
ing less  than  four  but  not  less  than  two  persons,  with  1447  persons  employed  therein, 
have  been  added  to  the  figures  for  1906.  The  comparative  result  will,  however,  be 
probably  substantially  correct  and  sensibly  identical  with  what  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  possible  to  get  the  data  according  to  the  present  statistical  classification. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  lands  and  buildings  occupied  by  factories 
in  Tasmania  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  1903,  in  lands  and  buildings  occupied  by 
breweries,  of  a  large  amoimt  of  real  estate  belonging  to  their  proprietors,  such  as  hotels, 
bush  lands,  etc.  In  1903  the  value  of  brewery  lands  and  buildings  was  given  as 
£417,243,  in  1906  as  £86,518,  a  decrease  of  £330,725.  The  decrease  of  the  total  was 
£329,057,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  is  an  increase  in  value. 

The  results  above  indicated  may  justly  be  regarded  as  very  satis&bctory,  especially 
when  the  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eentury  just  closed 
there  were  considerable  economic  disturbances,  partly  through  drought  conditions  and 
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partly  through  the  occurrf  noe  of  financial  orises.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
advent  of  Federation,  with  consequent  unification  of  the  fiscal  policy  for  Australia, 
involved  considerable  adjustment  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  variouA 
States. 

The  greater  part  of  the  more  complex  manufacturing  industries  is  carried  on  in  the 
States  of  greater  concentration  of  population,  namely.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
The  developments  for  the  two  last  quinquennia  are  as  follows : — 

GROWTH  IN  FACTORIES,  1896  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


No.  of  Factories  \.. 
Average  No.  Employed  ... 
Horse-power  Employed  ... 
Valne  of  Land  and  Buildings*  £ 
Value  of  Plant  and  Machinery*  £ 
Total  Salaries  and  Wages  Paid*  £ 


New  South  Wales. 

1806.         igoi.         igo6. 


3.106 

57.747 

S3.a&3 

t 

5,585.906 


3.367 

66.135 

40.884 

8,029,890$ 

5.770,725 

4.945.079 


3.861 
77,8221 
83,670 

8.295".337 
5.991.888 


^_ _ 

V  icburin. 

_    

1806. 

1901. 

1906. 

2,810 

3.849 

4.360 

50.44811 

66.5a9f 

85.^ 

28.996 

84.548 

48,765 

7.297,010 

7,461.370 

8.062.110 

4.962.640 

4.847.130 

6.460.356 
5.468.470 

*  Approximate  only.       t  Not  available.       t  Census  of  1901 ;.  no  later  information  available. 

8  Includes  5644  working  proprietors ;  this  class  was  not  Included  in  the  other  figures. 

^  Includes  working  proprietors,  but  these  are  not  separable  from  the  number  of  managers  and 

overseers. 


§  8.   Particular  Industries. 

1.  General* — The  preceding  remarks  and  tables  give  a  general  view  of  the  recent 
development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Australia  treated  as  a  whole,  but  to  make 
the  information  complete  it  must  necessarily  be  supplemented  by  details  exhibiting  the 
development 'of  different  classes  of  industry.  This  alone  will  furnish  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  individual  channels  in  which  flow  the  main  efforts  of  Australian 
manufacture. 

Industries  have  been  classified  under  nineteen  categories  according  to  their  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  following  matters,  viz. : — (i.)  Raw  material,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits, 
or  vegetable  products  not  otherwise  classed;  (ii.)  Oils  and  fats,  animal  and  vegetable; 
(iii.)  Processes  relating  to  stone,  clay,  glass,  etc.;  (iv.)  Working  in  wood;  (v.)  Metal 
working,  machinery;  (vi.)  Food  and  drink,  or  the  preparation  thereof;  (vii.)  Clothing  and 
textUe  fabrics  and  fibrous  materials;  (viii.)  Books,  paper,  printing,  engraving;  (ix.) 
Musical  instruments;  (x.)  Arms  and  explosives;  (xi.)  Vehicles  and  fittings,  saddlery  and 
harness,  etc. ;  (xii.)  Shipbuilding,  fittings,  etc. ;  (xiii.)  Furniture,  bedding,  etc. ;  (xiv.) 
Drugs,  chemicals,  and  by-products;  (xv.)  Surgical  and  scientific  appliances;  (xvi.)  Time- 
pieces, jewellery,  and  plated  ware;  (xvii.)  Heat,  light,  and  energy;  (xviii.)  Leatherware 
(Excepting  harness  and  saddlery) ;  (xix.)  Minor  wares  not  elsewhere  included.  It  will  bo 
neoessary  to  deal  with  these  in  detail. 

2.  lodustrles  of  Class  1.— (i.)  General.  This  class  comprises  the  follovring  :~ 
Boiling-down  and  refining  works ;  tanneries ;  wool-scouring  and  fellmongering  works ; 
chaff-cutting  and  corn-crushing  mills.  In  Western  Australia,  however,  bone  mills  are 
substituted  for  the  first  and  bark  mills  for  the  third.  These  industries  can  be  hardly 
described  as  factories  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  the  following  particulars  for  1906, 
*' State  total"  denotes  the  total  number  of  factories  in  the  State,  while  *' class-total" 
means  total  number  of  the  same  class  in  the  Commonwealth : — 

The  total  number  of  factories  and  average  total  number  of  persons  employed  therein 
in  this  class,  form  respectively  6.41  and  3.41  per  cent,  of  the  totals  for  the  Common- 
wealth. The  lack  of  particulars  in  respect  of  other  matters  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  statement  of  proportions  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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FACTORS  OF   PRODUCTION,    INDUSTRIES    OF   CLASS   I.,   TANNING.    ETC., 

1906. 


Items. 

! 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land.  i 

1  " 
48    . 
3.68 
6.47    ' 

S.A. 

Ill 
10.90 
14.06 

W.A. 

14 
2.11 
1.89 

Tas. 

8 
2.14 
1.08 

Cwth. 

Number  of  factories 
Percentage  on  State  total* 
.,  claastotol* 

1 
...1 

256 

6.63 

34.50 

305 
6.90 
41.10 

742 

Average  number  employes 

Percentage  on  State  total* 

„  class  total* 

3,200 
4.12 
41.10 

2341 
3.33 
36.38 

538    1 
2.24    1 
6.89 

972 
4.79 
12.45 

159 
1.23 
2.03 

90 
1.06 
1.15 

7,809 

Value  of  land  and  buildingst 

plant  and  machinery 
Percentage  on  State  total ... 

J 

314,318 

245.696 

2.96 

302,622 

211,451 

3.27 

57,677 
92,550    , 
2.16    ' 

20,500 

10,630 

1.57 

11.700 

9.800 

1.16 

706,937 
570.127 

Total  salaries  and  wages   ... 
Percentage  on  State  total  ... 

■■■| 

194,407 
3.47 

180,560 
3..30 

I 

-     -" 

15,006 
9.80 

8.217 
1.32 

398.189 

... 

•  See  above. 

t  Approximate 

Comparable  figures  exist  only  between  1903  and  1906.      The  developments  for  this 
period  are  indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACTORIES,  CLASS  I.,  TANNING,  ETC..  1903  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Approximate  Value  of  Plant 
and  Machinery. 

State. 

1 

1908. 

1904. 

1905.    1906. 

1903.    1904.  1  1906. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1006. 

1906. 

€ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

237 

240 

254 

256 

2,787    2,696 

2,917 

3,209 

185,006 

204.326 

217.957 

845.606 

Victoria 

324 

317 

317 

305 

2,976    2,664 

2,839 

2.841 

196,627 

204,921 

211,050 

211.451 

Queensland 

66 

60 

59 

48 

532       497 

525 

538 

74,680 

78,021 

79.782 

92.560 

South  Australia... 

(86) 

86 

96 

111 

863       863 

853 

972 

• 

• 

Western  Australia 

10 

16 

15 

14 

106       186 

223 

159 

8,330 

14,113 

13,240 

10.630 

Tasmania           .  . 

33 

33 

10 

8 

283 

276 
7,182 

100 

90 

21,377 

18.331 

7,600 

O.80D 

(Commonwealth... 

756 

751 

751 

742 

7,547 

7,460 

7,809 

486,020 

519,712 

529.618 

570.iaT 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  exclusive. 

(ii.)  Tanning,  Fellmongenj,  etc.  (a)  Tanning  and  fellmongering  are  the  most 
important  industries  in  Class  I.  Until  quite  recently  the  former  has  confined  itself  to 
the  production  of  the  coarser  class  of  leathers,  but  lately  the  tanning  of  the  finer 
leathers  has  been  undertaken  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  position  of  the 
indusry  in  the  several  States  in  1906  was  as  follows ; — 

TANNING,  FELLMONdERY,  AND  WOOL-SCOURING,  1906. 


Item. 


Number  of  factories  ...  ...  ...I 

„  employes 

..  male  employes 

„  female       ..  ...  ...; 

Actual  horse-power  of  eu({ineH  employed  ...^ 
Average  time  in  operation  during  year  mth8| 
Approx.  value  of  lands  and  buildings  £\ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  jB| 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year    £, 


1.54 

84j 

40' 

2,427 

1,657 

513 

2,418 

1.65.'> 

9 

•2 

• 

2,012 

1.152 

499  j 

10.13 

10.40  < 

♦ 

... 

1.57,294 

52,377 

172.553 

114,951 

84^7501 

155,244 

123.677  , 

14 
344 
.S44 
nil 
246 


5\'.A. 

Tas. 

2 

3 

61 

56 

61 

56 

nil 

nil 

59 

40 

12.00 

12.00 

1,000 

7,900 

5,500 

6.600 

7.172 

6,790 

297 

5,058 

4,534 

11 

4.006 

2S8i571 
384354 


*  Information  not  obtainable.    Totals  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

(6)  The  development  of  tanning,  fellmongering,  and  woolscouring  industries  during 
the  period  1903-6  is  shewn  in  the  table  on  the  next  page,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  factories,  due  to  the  closing  of  a  number  of  small 
establishments,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
employes  i — 
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NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  FACTORIES  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED, 
AUSTRALIA.  1903  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Value  of  Plant  and  Machinery 
(Approximate). 

State. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  Booth  Wales 

173 

160 

166 

154 

2,365 

2.187 

2.228 

2.447 

146,618 

152.673 

156,830 

172.553 

Victoria 

94 

86 

88 

84 

1,640 

1.439 

1.614 

1.657 

110.796 

109.095 

114,863 

114,961 

Queensland 

54 

50 

48 

40 

480 

459 

477 

513 

66^170 

70^738 

70^246 

84^760 

South  Anstralia... 

(14) 

14 

14 

14 

355 

355 

335 

344 

Western  Australia 

3 

3 

2 

2 

58 

65 

55 

61 

3.300 

4.000 

4.500 

5.500 

Tasmania 

8 

8 

3 

3 

102 

96 

56 

56 

9.420 

8.715 

4.550 
350,980 

6.600 

Commonwealth ... 

346 

321 

321 

297 

5.000 

4.601 

4.765 

5,068 

336.304 

345,221 

384,354 

*  No  information  available.    Totals  exclusive, 
(c)  The  production  of  leather  in  Australia  for  the  years  1903  to  1906  has  not  been 
fuUy  ascertained,  hence  the  defects  in  the  following  table : — 

NO.  OF  HIDES,  SKINS,  ETC.,  TANNED,  AUSTRALIA.  1903  TO  1906. 


State. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


New  South  Wales 

...'           • 

* 

* 

2,708,346 

Victoria 

...1    1,206,257 

1.189,581 

1,077,346 

1,135,969 

Queensland    ... 

...        150,896t 

127,5191 

118,943! 

222.9161 

South  Australia 

...!      .   * 

* 

* 

* 

Western  Australia 

...j          55,060 

27,903 

25,956 

30,416 

Tasmania 

91,212 

1 

147,444 

291,600 

42,117 

*No  information  available. 
t  Also  the  following  amount  of  Leather,  in  cwts. : — 


Queensland 


21,066 


19,484 


25,430 


27,166 


(d)  The  value  of  the  annual  export  of  Australian  leather  has  increased  from  £520,211 
in  1908  to  £547,357  in  1906,  though  in  1904  a  sharp  fall  occurred,  due  to  the  shortage 
through  drought  of  skins  and  pelts.  Of  the  total  Great  Britain  takes  £438,654 ;  Belgium, 
JB23,120;  Cape  Colony,  £50,698;  and  New  Zealand,  £13,731.  Of  the  total  export  New 
South  Wales  sends  away  a  value  of  £303,277.  Such  leather  as  is  produced  in  the  other 
States  is  practically  all  consumed  locally  or  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  existing  statistical  records  in  what  particular 
Australian  State  exported  goods  are  produced,  since  all  exports  of  Australian  production 
are  classed  only  as  such,  without  reference  to  the  producing  State.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  State  of  production  is  also  the  exporting  State. 

The  following  table  shews  the  totals  of  the  Interstate  exports  and  imports  of  each 
State  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1906 : — 

INTERSTATE   EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS   OF   LEATHER.   1906. 


Item. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

£ 
123,072 
62,414 

Q'land. 

£ 
32,110 
32,467 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Export  from  State 
Import  into  State 

£ 
80,917 
101,816 

—  20,899 

£ 
24,291 
32,202 

£ 

5,823 
29,789 

—  23,966 

£ 

13,549 

21,074 

Balance  of  Trade    . . . 

-f  60,658 

—       357 

—    7,911 

—     7,525 

The  total  value  of  Interstate  trade  in  Australian  leather  in  1900  was  £279^762.       ^ 
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{e)  The  value  of  the  imports  of  leather  into  Austnvlia  in  the  years  1903-6  was  as 
follows : — 

1903.  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Dutiable  £193,624  £294,962  £236,606  £369,017 

Free  ...  8,430  11,806  15,865  21.776 

(/)  For  convenience  of  comparison,  the'values  of  the  imports  of  boots  and  other 
manufactures  of  leather  in  the  years  1903-6  are  here  stated  : —    ■ 

VALUES  OF  IMPORTS,  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES,  1903  TO  1906. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Leather. 

Year. 

Men's,  etc  .  of 
leather. 

N.E.I. 

Infants'. 

Mannfacturefi 
N.E.L 

1903            

1904            

1906            

1906           

£ 
162,680 
156,339 
113,756 
118,954 

£ 

66,485 
57,725 
59,265 
58,604 

£ 

52,637 
58,323 
48,042 
54,966 

£ 
42,459 
66,378 
63,876 
60,908 

A  comparison  of  the  two  foregoing  tables  shews  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
importation  of  leather  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  boots,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  local  boot-manufacturing  industry. 

3.  lodastries  of  Class  11.— (i.)  General.      This  class  comprises  (1)  Oil  and  grease. 
(2)  Soap  and  candles.     Following  are  the  chief  particulars  for  1906  : — 
FACTORS  OF  PRODUCTION,   INDUSTRIES  OF  CLASS  H.,  OILS,  ETC.,  1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories          

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total  ... 

48 

1.24 

48.48 

20 
0.46 
20.20 

14 

1.07 

14.14 

12 
1.18 
12.12 

3 
0.46 
3.03 

2 
0.54 
S.03 

90 

Average  number  of  employ ^8 

Percentage  on  State  total 

„     class  total  ... 

661 
0.88 
38.69 

572 
0.67 
32.50 

142 
0.50 
8.07 

260 
1.32 
15.28 

61 
0.47 
3.47 

35 
0.41 
1.99 

1.760 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery      £ 
Percentage  on  State  total ... 

172,e08» 

158,157 

1.91 

106,060 

109.816 

1.70 

24,529 

33,500 

0.78 

"t 

4.782 
8.216 
0.44 

4,000 
4.300 
0.51 

312,060 

314,088 

1.45 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages 
Percentage  on  State  total 

42,366 
0.75 

44,773 
0.82 

t 

t 

6,418 
0.42 

3.000 
0JS8 

974OT 

*  1901.  t  Information  not  obtainable.  Totals  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  factories  of  this  class  constitute  0.85  per  cent,  of  the  factories  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  forms  0.77  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
aU  factories. 

The  changes  in  the  industries  of  Class  II.  for  the  period  1903  to  1906  are  set  forth  in 
the  table  hereunder  : — 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACTORIES,  CLASS  II.,  OILS,  ETC.,  1903  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Average  Number  of 
Employes. 

Value  of  Plant  and  Machinery ; 
Approximate. 

State. 

1908. 

62 

24 

22 

(11) 

5 

5 

1904. 

54 
23 
25 
11 

4 

4 

11906. 

1906. 

1903. 

1901. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

47 
24 
21 
13 
4 
3 

48 
20 
14 
12 
3 
2 

625 

528 

150 

(202) 

67 

68 

505 
532 
151 
2(£ 
74 
47 

660 
558 
142 
250 
68 
39 

681 
572 
142 
260 
61 
35 

£ 
132,901 
107.761 
33.013 

11,474 
7.400 

£ 
130.057 
106.986 
34,920 

10,021 
8,900 

£ 

110,079 
34338 

9,771 
5,600 

£ 
158,167 
100376 

8,216 
43» 

Commonwealth 

119 

121 

112 

99 

1,649 

1,601 

1,717 

1,760 

292.549 

296,143 

312,786 

314.066 

*  Information  not  obtainable.    Totals  ezolosive. 
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(n.)  Soap  and  Candle  Factories.  The  manufactures  of  soap  and  candles  are  the 
most  important  industries  of  Glass  n.  The  two  are  often  carried  on  in  the  same  estah- 
lishment,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  ;  it  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
manufacture  of  soap  greatly  preponderates. 

(a)  The  following  table  shews  the  positionsof  the  industry  in  1906 : — 

SOAP  AND  CANDLE   FACTORIES,    1906. 


Item. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories    ... 

„  employes  ... 

„  male  employes 

„  female 
Aoinal  horse-power  of  engines  employed 
AyerageNo.  of  months  in  operation  daring  year 
Approximate  valne  of  land  and  boil  dings       £ 
plant  and  machinery    £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  daring  year         £ 

41 
602 

4n 

131 

501 

11.71 

• 

121,313 
34,618 

15 

523 

508 

15 

215 

12.00 

96,000 

104,244 

41.635 

14 
142 

• 

119 

* 

24.529 
33.509 

8 
207 

207 

* 
• 
* 

3 
61 

61 

• 

55 
12.00 
4,782 
8,216 
6,418 

2 

35 

32 

3 

20 

12.00 

4,000 

4,300 

3.600 

83 

1,570 

1,279 

1^ 

1,468 

129,'3il 
271,672 
86,271 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  exclusive  of  these  States. 
(6)  DEVELOPMENT   OF   SOAP   AND  CANDLE   FACTORIES,    1908   TO   1906. 


State. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Average  Number  of 
Employes. 

Approximate  Value  of  Plant 
and  Machinery. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  Sonth  Wales 

47 

46 

40 

41 

520 

508 

574 

602 

108.277 

114,756 

119,n7 

121318 

Victoria 

20 

19 

20 

15 

485 

492 

500 

523 

103.411 

101,486 

106.629 

104,244 

Qneensland 

22 

25 

21 

14 

169 

151 

142 

142 

33^013 

34^929 

34^303 

33^599 

Sonth  Australia... 

(7) 

7 

9 

8 

QHO) 

180 

222 

207 

Western  Australia 

5 

4 

4 

3 

67 

74 

68 

61 

11.474 

10.021 

9.771 

8,216 

Tasmania 

5 
106 

4 

1C5 

3 
97 

2 

68 

47 
1.452 

39 
1,545 

35 
1.570 

7,400 
263,575 

8,200 
260,391 

5.600 
274,920 

4,300 

Commonwealth 

83 

1.479 

277,672 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  dxclueive. 

(c)  Owing  to  shortage  of  material,  caused  through  drought,  these  industries  reached 
their  lowest  point  for  any  recent  period  in  1903.  The  production  for  the  years  1903  to 
1906  was  as  follows : — 

PRODUCTION  OF  SOAP  AND  CANDLES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1903  TO  1906. 


State. 

Soap. 

Candles. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  AustraUa 

Western  Australia 

cwt. 
199.807 
138.045 

54j684 

27.232 
14,320 

cwt. 
208.677 
162,126 

68jp33 

27.584 
U.760 

468.180 

cwt. 
212,658 
150,261 

55467 

28,005 
8,360 

-    .      _ 

454,451 

cwt. 
221,834 
154,570 

64,130 

• 

26,960 
7.360 

474,854 

lbs. 
3.231,842 

5,085,424 

• 
• 

1,789,106 
925,120 

lbs. 
3,984,085 
4,6M),352 

• 
1.969,610 
620,480 

Ib8. 
4,226,082 

4,700,488 

• 

• 
1,626,000 
479,360 

lbs. 
4,799,808 
4,826,528 

« 
1,567,788 
703,360 

Commonwealth      2li\.. 

434,088 

11,081.492 

11.244,477 

11,040,980 

11.897,554 

*  Not  available.    Totals  exclusive  of  these  States. 


From  the  following  table,  shewing  the  export  of  Australian-made  soap  and  candles 
in  the  years  1903  to  1906,  it  will  be  seen  that  apart  from  the  exports  of  soap  "n.e.i.," 
chiefly  on  accomit  of  one  large  firm,  the  volume  of  trade  is  very  small : — 
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EXPORT   OP   AUSTRALIAN-MANUFACTURED   SOAP   AND   CANDLES. 

1908  TO  1906. 


Item. 


Soap — Perfumed,  Toilet,  etc. 

Soap,  n.e.i. 

Candles 


1903. 


697 
41,513 

83 


1904. 

411 

30,749 

141 

1905. 

1906. 

717 

.37,647 

209 

1,674 

44,056 

243 

(d)  The  values  of  interstiite  transfers  in  1906  of  Australian-made  soap  and  candles 
are  as  follows : — 

SOAP  AND  CANDLES  OP  AUSTRALIAN  MANUPACTURK.— INTERSTATE 

TRANSFERS,   1906. 

SOAP. 


Exports  or  Imports. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

Stb.  AuBt. 

West.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Export  from  State 
Import  into  State 

.  £ 

63,789 
35,904 

35,130 
21,368 

538 
14,713 

22,958 
8,321 

12 
16,490 

666 
16,197 

Balance  of  trade  .. 

+  17,886 

+  13,762 

—  14,176 

+  14,637 

—  16,478 

—  16,631 

CANDLES. 

Export  from  State 
Import  into  State 

.  £ 

15,288 
17,284 

19,804 
11,016 

+    8,788 

76 
4,999 

12,840 
560 

2*542 

11,606 

Balance  of  trade . 

—    1,996 

—    4,924 

4-  12,280 

—    2,542 

—  11,606 

The  total  interstate  trade  in  soap  of  Australian  manufacture  in  1906  was  valued  at 
£112,998,  and  in  candles  of  Australian  manufacture  at  £48,007. 

The  value  of  imports  of  soap  and  candles  into  Australia  in  the  years  1903-6  was 
as  shewn  hereunder : — 

IMPORTS  OF  SOAP  AND  CANDLES,  1903-6. 


Item. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

78.168 
56,140 

1906. 

Soap        £ 

Candles £ 

59,632 
66,505 

80,481 
71,153 

79,482 
36,997 

The  soap  imported  is  chiefly  toilet  soap  of  finer  grades  than  are  extensively  made  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  importation  of  candles  during  the  four  years  imder  review  has 
shown  a  considerable  falling-off. 

4.  lodustries  of  Class  111.— (i.)  General.  This  class  comprises  the  following 
items,  viz. : — ^Bricks  and  tiles ;  glass,  including  bottles ;  glass,  ornamental ;  lime,  plaster, 
cement,  etc. ;  marble,  slate,  etc. ;  modelling,  etc. ;  pottery  aud  earthenware. 
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{a)  The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  class  for  the  year  1906 : — 

FACTORS   OF   PRODUCTION,    INDUSTRIES    OF   CLASS   III.,    STONE, 
GLASS,   ETC.,   1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wth. 

N  amber  of  factories 
Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total          

252 
6.58 
41.30 

208 
4.77 
34.10 

32 

1.68 
5.25 

50 
5.80 
9.67 

86 
5.90 
5.90 

23 
3.77 
3.77 

610 

Average  number  of  employes  ... 
Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total          

3,877 
4.98 
44.16 

3.209 
3.77 
96.65 

385 
1.61 
4.39 

548 
2.67 
6.19 

550 
4.26 
6.26 

215 

2.47 
2.46 

8.779 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings        £  306.189* 
Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery     £  426,543 
Percentage  on  State  total          ,       5.14 

268,611 

183,301 

2.84 

38,986 

38,988 

0.91 

t 

f 
t 

45,425 

55,194 

2.96 

19,708 

14,580 

1.73 

680,919 
718,606 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year           £  300.212 
Percentage  on  State  total         6.87 

266.508 
1       4.86 

t 

t 

t 

62,127 
4.06 

17.301 
2.80 

645,288 

•1901. 


t  Information  not  available.    Totals  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 


(6)  The  total  number  of  factories  in  this  class  forms  5.27  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  factories  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  corresponding  percentage  of  employes 
is  3.84.  Glass  bottles  of  Australian  manufacture  to  the  value  of  £7343  were  exported  in 
1903  and  £16,409  in  1906.  There  is  also  a  small  export  trade  in  pottery  and  earthenware 
of  local  manufacture.  Of  the  193,267  dozen  glass  bottles  exported.  New  Zealand  took 
180,817  dozen,  valued  at  £15,861,  and  Cape  Colony  8370  dozen,  valued  at  £303;  the 
balance  went  to  Japan  and  the  South  Seas.  New  South  W^les  exported  59,005  dozen 
bottles,  valued  at  £3986,  Victoria  and  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  134,262 
dozen,  valued  at  £12,423.  Decorative  pottery  of  artistic  design  and  good  quality  is  being 
produced  experimentally  in  Australia,  and  gypsum  works  exist  in  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, but  particulars  of  output  or  export  are  not  available.  There  is  also  a  growing 
manufacture  of  stained  glass,  but  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  cement  are  the  most 
important  branches.  The  preponderance  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  value  of  plant  and 
machinery  division  is  due  to  the  existence  of  large  cement  works  in  that  State.  239,260 
cwt.  of  cement,  gypsum,  etc.,  valued  at  £33,856,  were  transferred  by  New  South  Wales 
to  other  States  in  1906,  out  of  total  interstate  transfers  amounting  to  317,392  cwt., 
valued  at  £42,544.  793,928  cwt.  of  cement,  gypsum,  etc.,  valued  at  £71,765,  were  imported 
into  Australia  in  1906,  so  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  expansion  of  the  Australian 
manufacture  of  the  article. 

(c)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACTORIES  IN  CLASS   III..   1903  TO  1906. 


State. 

Number  of  Establish- 
ments. 

Number  of  Employ^. 

Value  of  Plant  and  Machiner>', 
Approximate. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 
South  AustraUa... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

226 
191 
79 
(46) 
49 
26 

231 
193 
68 
46 
48 
29 

2.3R 
2(M 
65 
49 
45 
24 

252 
208 
32 
59 
36 
23 

3.073 

3,076 

422 

(419) 

700 

210 

7,900 

3.191 
2,906 
389 
419 
727 
275 

3,413 
3,011 
425 
498 
683 
255 

3,877 
3.200 
386 
543 
550 
215 

£ 
354,488 
160,062 
59,574 

54.842 
14,790 

£ 
377,895 
167,577 
42,291 

60.950 
16,270 

£ 
308,957 
162.215 

47,340 

• 

82.308 
16.477 

£ 
426,543 
183,301 

38.988 

• 

55,194 
14,580 

Commonwealth 

617 

615 

625 

610 

7,907 

8.285 

8.799 

643,746 

664,983 

707,387 

718.606 

*  Information  not  obtainable.    Totals  exclusive. 


5.  Industries  of  Class  I  V.--(i .)  General    The  industries  included  in  this  class  are  :— 
(a)    Box  and  case-making,    (b)  cooperage,    (c)  Joinery,    (d)  sawmills,    (e)  wood-turning. 


etc. 
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(a)  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  several  points  of  interest : — 

FACTORS    OF    PRODUCTION,    INDUSTRIES    OF   CLASS    IV.,    WORKING   IN 

WOOD,   ETC.,    1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

457 
11.85 
40.84 

Vic. 

270 
6.19 
24.13 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

Percentage  on  State  total             

„  dans  total             

197 
16.11 
17.61 

60 
5.89 
6.36 

68 
10.23 
6.06 

67 
17.96 
5.06 

1,119 

Average  number  of  employes 

Percentage  on  State  total             

..  class  total             

5,205 
6.69 
28.37 

4.217 
4.95 
22.98 

2.626 
10.96 
14.32 

839 
4.13 
4.57 

3.540 
27.45 
19.30 

1.920 
22.50 
10.46 

18,347 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings        £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

432.837* 

365,780 

4.41 

223.296 

211.487 

3.28 

176.661 

268,985 

6.27 

t 

t 

197.539 

436.546 

23.45 

103.436 

102.061 

12.12 

1,132,758 
1,384,850 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages        £ 
Percentage  on  State  total             

376,918 
6.74 

313,074 
6.73 

t 

.! 

444347 
29.05 

143,894 
23.13 

1,278,797 

*  1901.       t  Information  not  available.    Totals  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  factories  of  this  class  constitute  9.66  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  8.02  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  all 
factories. 

(6)  The  following  table  shews  the  progress  of  this  class  of  industry  in  Australia 
during  the  years  1903-6 : — 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACTORIES  IN  CLASS  IV.,  WOODWORKING,    ETC., 

1903  TO  1906. 


State. 

'  Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employ^. 

Value  of  Plant  and  Machinery 
(Approximate). 

1008. 

1004. 

1905. 

1908. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

N.8.W.    ... 
Victoria  ... 
Q'land     ... 
S.-Aust.  ... 
W.Aust.... 
Tasmania 

430 
268 
236 
(88) 
59 
79 

438 

2B8 

225 

38 

73 

80 

449 

271 

215 

44 

68 

79 

457 
270 
197 
60 
68 
67 

5,167 
3,713 
2,272 
(677) 
3.566 
1.103 

4,923 
3,747 
2,376 
677 
3,340 
1,222 

5,244 
4,016 
2,300 
653 
3,478 
1.247 

5.205 
4.217 
2.626 
839 
3.540 
1,920 

£ 
368.512 
182.902 
277,410 

625,053 
92.332 

£ 
371.605 
189,163 
275.384 

528,787 
88,570 

£ 
376,665 
196,754 
250.398 

537,008 
83.891 

£ 
365,780 
2U,487 
268,985 

436,546 
102,061 

C'wealth 

1,110 

1.122 

1,126 

1,119 

16.498 

16,^ 

16,938 

18,347 

1.546,200 

1,453.509 

1.452.716 

1,384.850 

(ii.)  Sawrhills. — (a)  The  most  important  industry  in  this  class  is  the  savnnilling 
industry,  of  which  particulars  are  given  below.  To  conipare  this. class  of  industry  in 
the  several  States  all  saw  mills,  including  forest  mills  and  joinery  works,  are  combined, 
this  being  rendered  necessary  by  a  different  arrangement  of  these  industries  in  the 
statistics  of  different  States. 


SAW  MILLS,  FOREST  AND  OTHER,  AND  JOINERY 

WORKS,  1906. 

Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

68 

3.540 

3.537 

3 

2.773 

11.81 

197.539 

436.546 

444,847 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

„  employes 

„  male  employes 

..  female 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed... 
Average  No.  of  mths.  in  operation  during  yr. 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings         £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery    £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year   £ 

402 

4.555 

4,538 

17 

6.159 

10.96 

♦ 

317,433 
326,856 

213 

.3,628 

3.619 

9 

3,830 

8.8 

172.938 

192.7W 

274.022 

179 
2j527 

• 

4.253 

• 

150,601 
258^821 

45 
717 
717 
nil 
524 

• 
• 
• 

67 

1,907 

1.898 

9 

1,813 

11.00 

103,435 

108,061 

143.894 

974 

16374 

14,300 

38 

19,358 

624'.513 
1,307.656 
1480.619 

•  Information  not  available.    Totals  are  exclusive  of  these  States^^_^ 
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The  foregoing  table  discloses  the  importance  of  the  forest  saw-milling  industry'  in 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  especially  in  the  former  State. 

(6)  The  condition  of  the  sawmilling  industry  is  best  shewn  by  particulars  of  out- 
put, where  such  are  available,  and  of  export.  Australian  undressed  timber  was  in  1906 
exported  to  fifty-two  separate  countries,  the  largest  customer  being  India.  A  consider- 
able quantity  was  sent  to  England,  South  America,  the  East,  and  New  Zealand.  Small 
quantities  of  dressed  timber,  mouldings  and  doors  of  Australian  manufacture,  were  also 
exported.  The  exported  timber  was  principally  for  use  as  railway  sleepers,  wood  and 
block  paving,  piles,  and  works  where  a  durable,  damp-resisting  wood  is  required. 

(c)  The  following  table  shews  the  production  of  the  sawmilling  industry  from  1901 
to  1906  :— 

QUANTITY  OF  LOCAL  TIMBER  SAWN  OR  HEWN,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

N.S.W.       ... 
Victoria     ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West  Aust. 
Tasmania  ... 

Sup.  feet. 

96,907.000 
46,495,885 
140,443,099 

* 

122,413365 
46,907,592t 

Sup.  feet. 
90,308,834 
40,494,660 
72,478,951 

♦ 

124,005,005 
24,531,922 

Sup.  feet. 

100,408,000 
38,841,322 
69,508,800 

♦ 

126.729.833 
36,196,700 

Sup.  feet. 

117,029,000 
49,250.000 

71,293311 

* 

143,594,953 
34,760,628 

Sup.  feet. 

112,580,000 
47,635,358 

73,930.279 

* 

137,260.340 
40,273,429 

Sup.  feet. 

119,337,000 
51,103,000 
82,801.846 

136,294,697 
39,498,697 

C'wealth.:... 

453,167,441 

351,819,372 

370.684,655 

415,928392 

411,669.406 

429.036,240 

*  Figures  not  available,    t  Estimated  on  basis  of  value  of  timber  sawn  in  1008.     t  Exclusive 

of  South  Australia. 

{d)  The  following  table  shews  the  quantity  and  value  of  Australian  timber  exported 
•from  each  State  oversea  and  also  transferred  between  the  States  during  the  year  1906. 
The  timber  may  probably  be  taken  to  have  been  produced  in  the  exporting  State : — 


EXPORT  OF   AUSTRALIAN   TIMBER,   1906. 


Exports. 

£ 
lue   £ 

N.S.W. 

48.235,648 

318.746 

1,456,972 

10,500 

33,690 

Victoria. 

146,812 

1.746 

2.298 

32 

5.041 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

85.418,927 

667.619 

140349 

929 

Tas. 

13.708.460 

47,673 

96.324 

685 

38.104 

I 
C'wealth. 

Sawn,  super,  ft. 

Value      

Logs,  super,  ft. 

Value      

5.163,908 

27.662 

41,764 

490 

162461.083 

962.2U 

1.737.707 

12,636 

Interstate  transfers,  va 

68.016 

9.b03 

184.096 

283.691 

Reference  to  wood  by-products  will  be  made  under  another  heading. 

6.  lodttStries  of  Class  V. — (i.)  General.  This  class  comprises  the  following 
items: — Agricultural  implements;  brass  and  copper;  cutlery;  engineering;  galvanised 
ironworking ;  ironworks  and  foundries ;  lead  mills ;  railway  carriages,  rolling  stock,  etc. ; 
railway  and  tramway  workshops ;  smelting  and  chlorinating  works ;  stoves  and  ovens ; 
tinsmithing ;  wireworking ;  other  metal  works. 

(a)  The  following  table  shews  the  position  of  this  class  in  1906.  These  factories 
form  12.04  per  cent,  of  the  factories  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  employ  18.99  per 
cent,  of  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  therein  : — 
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FACTORS  QP   PRODUCTION,  INDUSTRIES  OP   CLASS  V.,  METAL- 
WORKING,   ETC.,   1906. 


Items. 


Number  of  factories 
Percentage  on  State  total 
class  total 

Average  number  of  employes  ... 
Percentage  on  State  total 
class  total 

Approx.  value  of  laud  and  buildings  £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 


Total  amount  of  salaries,  etc. 
Percentage  on  State  total 


N.S.W.   Vic. 


376  !  600 
9.74  13.76 
26.97    43.04 


19.71 
35.32 


15,339        13,058       3319 


15.32 
30.07 


14.03 
13.13 


2,309354*  2,191,925 
1,511,896  879,715 
18.23  13.64 


£1,502,331 

26.87 


15.94 
8.79 

913,0^ : 

385,228; 
8.99' 


1.129402         t 
20.65  1      . 


S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

182 
19.97 
9.47 

75 
11.28 
5.38 

28 
7.61 
2.01 

1.3M 

6.793 
33.45 
15.64 

2,516 
19.61 
5.79 

1.906 

22.43 

4.39 

43,431 

t 
t 

... 

410.907 

294.866 

15.84 

202,249 

282.302 

33.63 

6.0B7.469 
3354,007 

t 

350.614 
22.90 

196.240 
31.65 

3.178,287 

*  1901.       t  Information  not  available.  Totals  exclusive  of  these  States. 

Note.— This  table  is  exclusive  of  Queensland  railway  workshops,  particulars  whereof  are  not 

available. 

(6)  A  distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  industries  included  in  Class  V.  in  the 
six  States  is  of  interest  and  is  given  hereunder  : — 

INDUSTRIES  IN  CLASS  V.,   1906. 


N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Queeusland. 

South  Aust. 

West  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Industry. 

-     - 

Fac. 

H'nds 

Fac. 

H'nds 

Fac. 
H 

H'nds 
117 

Fac. 
49 

H'nds 

874 

Fac. 
6 

finds 

Fac. 

finds 

1.  Agric.  implements 

17 

440 

53 

1,747 

56 

2.  Brass  and  copper 

11 

233 

47 

611 

3          16 

H 

96 

3.  Cutlery 

6 

25 

13 

48 

4.  Engineering 

118 

3.229 

251 

5,643 

45 

1,270 

39 

1.425 

'-  60 

1.088 

15 

331 

5.  Oalv.  ironworking 

37 

687 

1 

40 

417 

IS 

341 

6.  Ironw'ks  &  f 'dries 

50 

1.579 

* 

• 

) 

7.  LeadmUls 

2 

21 

4 

67 

8.  Rly.  carriages,  etc. 

4 

556 

h» 

2,290 

}     « 

1,862 

9.  R'lway,  etc..  shops 

21 

3,628 

ii 

35 

6 

1,224 

3 

437 

10.  Smelting,  etc.       ... 

41 

3.563 

no 

805 

13 

1,357 

7 

1,886 

61 

I 

5 

1J060 

11.  Stoves  and  ovens... 

12 

302 

10 

195 

6 

159 

3 

309 

-  148 

12.  Tinsmithing 

38 

462 

60 

1.052 

20 

214 

t 

t 

2 

) 

5 

85 

13.  Wire  working 

8 

411 

14 

231 

1 

9 

14.  Others 

12 

303 

23 

379 

46 

225  i    ... 

I 

•  Included  in  Engineering,     t  Included  in  Q-alvanised  ironworking.     :  Included  in  Tinsmithing. 
S  Does  not  include  repairing  shops. 

(c)  The  following  table  shews  the  progress  of  this  class  of  industry  during  the  years 
1903-6  :— 

DEVELOPMENT   OP   WORKS   IN   CLASS   V.,    1903   TO   1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Average  Number  of 
Employes. 

Approximate  Value  of  Plant  and 
Machinery. 

State. 

1903. 

315 
645 
370 
(93) 
53 
38 

1,414 

1904. 

338 

568 

389 

93 

64 

32 

1,484 

1905. 

352 
574 
385 
119 
63 
35 

1,528 

1906. 

376 

600 
•183 
132 

75 
28 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906 

N.S.W.    ... 
Victoria  ... 
g'sland  ... 
Sth.  Aust. 
Wst.  Aust. 
Tasmania 

12.851 
10.350 
3,215 
(5,342) 
2.065 
1,763 

13,339 
11,027 
2,889 
5,342 
2,496 
2,071 

13,831 
11,638 
3,597 
6,3.^ 

2,480 
2,182 

15,339 
13.058 
•3.819 
6,793 
2,516 
1,906 

£ 

l,a56,969 

a58,943 

399,976 

131,962 
267,038 

£ 

1.483.034 

850,196 

387,635 

313,242 
150..533 

£ 

1,.529.901 

880,862 

365.969 

287,032 
178.398 

£ 

1.5U.896 

879.915 

•386.228 

294366 
282.302 

C'wealth 

1.394 

35,586 

37,164 

40,061 

43,131 

3,014,888 

3,184,660 

3,262,162 

3.354.00f7 

•  Exclusive  of  small  shops  employing  less  than  four  persons. 
The  condition  of  these  industries  is  discussed  under  their  respective  heads. 


The 


general  growth  of  the  metal  industry  is  satisfactory. 
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(ii.)  Agricultural  Implement  Factories,     (a)  The  following  table  shews  the  progress 
of  this  industry  during  the  years  1903  to  1906  : — 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE^IENT  WORKS,  1903  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

A  pproximate  value  of  Plant  and 
Machinery. 

State. 

1908.' 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  SoQth  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 
South  AoBtraUa... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

8 
52 

m 

3 

11 
50 

30 

4 

95 

17 
53 

46 
4 

17 
53 

8 
49 
6 

66 
1.107 

565 
41 

114 
1,496 

'504 
30 

386 
1.624 

750 
37 

440 

1.747 

117 

874 
56 

£ 
8,065 
62.791 

l!660 
67,526 

£ 

4.670 
62.163 

2;i50 

£ 
11,524 
65.203 

2;7i0 

£ 
12,850 
62.806 
11.470 

2;470 

Commonwealth 

93 

119 

133 

1,760 

2.163 

2.797    3.234 

68,963 

79.437 

89.596 

(b)  The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements*  in 
the  years  1903  to  1906  was  as  follows  :— 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  VALUE  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 

1903  TO  1906. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Australian  Produce.-     Other  Produce. 

Reapers  & 
Binders. 

Har- 
vesters. 

N.E.I, 
and  Free. 

N.B.I. 
and  Free. 

Har- 
vesters. 

N.E.I, 
and  Free. 

Har- 
vesters. 

1903         

1904         

1905 

1906         

132,588 

148,746 

14,549 

16,254 

114^395 
58,024 

£ 

322,539 
429,615 
232,495 
208,246 

£ 

51,253 

23,103 

5,272 

16,692 

£ 

36,'ilO 
32,632 

£ 

6,745 

6,453 

11.910 

13,059 

£ 

82 
56 

No  information  is  available  concerning  the  actual  production  or  the  number  and 
value  of  the  machines  and  implements  of  local  production  used  in  Australia. 

The  extraordinary  fall  in  the  importation  of  reapers  and  binders  from  1904  to  1905 
was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  importation  of  the  stripper  harvester, 
which  seems  for  the  present  to  have  supplanted  the  reaper  and  binder  in  the  estimation 
of  the  farming  population. 

(c)  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  agricultural  implement  works  of 
Australia : — 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,    1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria 

Q'land. 

S.Aust. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 
Number  of  employes 

17 

53 

8 

49 

6 

133 

440 

1,747 

117 

874 

56 

!       3.234 

Number  of  male  employes    ... 

434 

1,743 

874 

56 

!       3,107 

Number  of  female 

6 

4 

nil 

nil 

10 

Actual  horse-power  of  euKines  employed 

121 

683 

92 

480 

40 

js 

1.416 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

» 

during  year 

11.99 

11.7 

12.00 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings      £ 

70,600 

7.244 

3,100 

80,944 

Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 

12,850 

62,808 

11,470 

2,470 

89,598 

Tolal  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

37,014 

148,610 

6.309 

191,933 

*  No  information  avedlable.    Totals  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

(d)  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  is  one  of  the  few  specialised  Aus- 
tralian industries,  and  is  of  particular  interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
industries  to  which  what  has  been  called  the   *' New  Protection"   system   is  sought 
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to  be  applied.  The  nature  of  the  machines  nianu^tured  may  be  gathered  from  the 
machines  scheduled  in  the  Customs  tariff,  1906-7,  which  includes  stripper  harvesters, 
strippers,  stump-jump  ploughs,  disc  cultivators,  winnowers,  com-shellers  and  baggers, 
drills,  and  other  implements  usually  employed  in  agriculture.  The  stripper-harvester, 
which  combines  the  stripper  with  a  mechanism  for  winnowing  and  bagging  grain,  is  an 
Australian  invention,  and  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  world. 

The  principal  States  of  destination  of  exports  of  Australian-made  machinery  were  :— 
New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay  ;  £29,652  worth  of  harvesters 
being  sent  to  the  Argentine.  The  whole  of  the  harvester  export,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  balance  of  the  implements,  were  shipped  in  Victoria,  which  is  the  country 
of  production. 

{e)  The  value  of  interstate  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  in  1906  is  shewn  in  the 
following  table : — 

INTERSTATE   EXPORTS  OF   AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS   OF 
AUSTRALIAN   PRODUCTION   IN   1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Implements,  etc.,  n.e.i,  exported 
HarvesterB,  exported 
Free,  exported 

4.713 
424 
425 

71,500 
90,525 
5,404 

468 
120 

38,043 
13,147 
2,045 

'25 

120 

U43» 

113.U6 

7,874 

(/)  By  the  Customs  Tariff  Act  1906,  certain  duties  were  imposed  upon  importations 
of  stripper  harvesters  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  Australia.  By  the  same  Act  were  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum cash  prices  at  which  such  machinery,  when  manufactured  in  Australia,  might  be 
sold,  and  the  Executive  received  authority  to  reduce  the  Customs  duties  by  so  much  as 
one-half  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Act,  if  the  fixed  cash  prices  were  exceeded.  By  the 
Excise  Tariff  Act  1906  duties  of  excise  were  imposed  upon  the  same  machinery,  unless 
it  be  manufactured  in  the  Commonwealth  under  conditions  as  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour  which  were  in  one  way  or  another  declared  "to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  These 
statutes  were  the  first  application  of  the  principles  of  the  *'New  Protection,"  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book. 

(iii.)  Engineering,  Jronfoundry  Works  and  Metal  Trades,  (a)  Included  under  this 
head  are  all  the  metal  trades,  except  agricultural  implements,  railway  shops  and  smelt- 
ing and  chlorination  works.  This  combination  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  classi- 
fication adopted  by  some  of  the  States.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the 
trades : — 
ENGINEERING,   IRONPOUNDRY   WORKS  AND  METAL   TRADES,    1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A.  ■ 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

293 

422 

161 

68 

62 

20 

866 

employes 

7,1.52 

8,225 

2,310 

2,171 

1,088 

419 

21.365 

male  employ^ 

7.152 

8,156 

• 

2,171 

1,082 

414 

18,976 

female       

60 

6 

5 

80 

.Vctual  horse-power  of  engines  employed 

8.606 

3.610 

887 

834 

617 

213 

10.276 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year 

11.9         11.9 

• 

11.83 

12 

.\pprox.  value  of  land  and  buildings        £ 

•       1 672,548 

190,819 

* 

94.530 

22,565 

874,921 

plant  and  machinery    M 

502,604    589,975 

177,600 

* 

97,019 

36,U4 

1.40Q,5fiS 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

576,642    646,160 

136.010 

37.691 

1.390,096 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  are  exciuBive  of  these  States. 

Besides  small  trades,  which  supply  local  domestic  requirements,  there  are  now  a 
number  of  large  and  important  establishments  which  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
limited  classes  of  machinery  and  implements.  Pig  iron  is  at  present  imported  for  use 
or  scrap  is  worked  up.     Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
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importing  raw  material  (soon,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  remedied),  manufaotures  of  iron  are 
saooessfully  carried  on  in  Australia.  The  manufacture  of  mining  and  smelting  machinery 
forms  an  important  section  of  this  industry,  and  many  Australian  mines  have  been 
locally  equipped. 

(b)  The  table  hereunder  shews  the  number    of   engineering    works,    the    hands 
employed  therein,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  during  the  years  1903-6 : — 

DEVEIiOPMENT  OF  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  ETC.,  1908  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Value  of  Plant  and  Machinery 
(Approximate). 

State. 

1908. 

1904. 

19C5. 

1906. 

293 
422 
161 
68 
62 
20 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

N.8.W.    ... 
Victoria  ... 
O'land     ... 
8.Aust.  ... 
W.Aust.... 
Tasmania 

253 
377 

• 

t60 
28 
28 

273 

386 

• 

t60 
34 
90 

271 

395 

• 

00 
31 
23 

6,146 
6.690 

t2.968 
956 
486 

6,067 
6.880 

t2.968 

1.089 

602 

6,*10 
7358 

2.083 

1.002 

463 

7.152 
8,225 
2.310 
2.171 
1.088 
419 

£ 
482.654 

679.445 

• 
• 

80.875 
30.038 

£ 
4Q6.744 
560.985 

• 

300,338 
36,073 

£ 
491.938 
588.490 

• 
88.860 
44.U8 

£ 
602.604 
689.976 
177,600 

97,019 
36.114 

C'wealth 

746 

773 

779 

866 

17.246 

17,496 

17.316 

21,366 

1,182,012 

1,202,000 

1.213,396 

1.408312 

*  Not  obtainable.       t  IncludeB  railway  worskshops.  Figures  for  1908  are  unobtainable  ;  those 

given  are  for  1904. 

(c)  The  following  table  shews  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Australian  metal  manufac- 
tures for  the  years  1908-6,  excluding  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  which  are 
dealt  with  above : — 

AUSTRALIAN  METAL  MANUPACTURES.—VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  1908  TO  1906. 


Item. 

« 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Machines  and  machinery — 
Mining  machinery  ... 
Other  machinery    ... 

£ 

204 
22,877 

£ 

1,990 
20,800 

£ 

3,828 
21,122 

£ 

9,440 

19,826 

Total             ...            

28,081 

22,790    ;     24,950 

28,766 

Other  metal  manufactures — 
Bolts  and  nuts 

Nails,  aU  kinds       

Pipes  and  tubes,  iron  and  steel 

Wire-netting 

Other  manufactures 

898 

708 

1,499 

5,602 

19,718 

420 

791 

4,017 

6,122 

27,587 

819 

899 

2,792 

2,852 

87,228 

466 

908 

508 

1,747 

89,882 

Total  other  metal  manufactures  ... 

27,910 

88,987 

44,090 

48,511 

Total 

50,991 

51,727          69,040 

72,277 

The  principal  customer  for  these  articles  is  New  Zealand.  A  small  trade  is  also 
done  with  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  South  Seas.  The  greater  part  of  the  mining 
machinery,  chiefly  dredging  plant,  was  sent  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

(d)  The  value  of  interstate  trade  in  mining  machinery  of  Australian  manufacture  in 
1906  was  as  follows : — 
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MINING   MACHINERY  OF  AUSTRALIAN   MANUFACTURE— INTERSTATE 

TRANSFERS,   1906. 


Items. 


N.8.W. 


Victoria.  '    Q'land. 


S.  Aust.    '  W.  Aust. 


Export  from  State  £\        5,605  ;      53,559  50        30,213 


Import  into  State 


£|      36,909  I        2,145 


Balance  of  trade      £—31,304   4-51,414 


25,239 


55  I 
6.160 1        8,176 


25,189  l-f  24,053  I—    8,121 


Ta8ina]ii&. 


10,882 


—   10,853 


The  total  value  of  mining  machinery  of  .Australian  manufacture  transferred  from 
State  to  State  was  £89,511. 

{e)  The  following  table  of  imports  for  1906  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  market 
available  for  Australian  factories.  Compared  with  the  £5,000,000  of  imports  the  £72.00D 
of  Australian  exports  seem  a  very  small  sum. 

VALUE    OF    IMPORTS    INTO    AUSTRALIA    OF    MACHINES    AND    MANUFAC- 
TURES OF   METAL,   1906. 


Machines. 

Value.      1 

Cash  registers,   computing  ma- 

£ 

chines 

15,118 

Cream   separators,    testers,   and 

1 

pasteurisers 

144,082 

Engines — Fire 

3,847  h 

Gas  and  oil 

129,955  ,1 

High-speed  and  turbine    . . . 

1,256  ' 

Portable  and  traction 

108,816 

Other    ... 

66,574 

Mangles,  clothes  wringers,  etc.. 

and  parts... 

9,144 

Electrical     ... 

212,070   1 

Mining 

75,106    1 

Printing 

112,674    ; 

Sewing,  stitching,  and  knitting 

140,877  ■ 

Typewriters 

50,525 

Weighing  machines   ... 

23,834  !| 

Machines  indefinitely  described 

|i 

and  parts... 

798,556  || 

Metal  Manufactures. 


Total  machines  ... 


£  1,892,383 


Axles  and  springs    ... 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Cutlery  (not  plated) 

Mixed 

Nails — Horseshoe   ... 

Wirfe  and  others 
Pipes  and  tubes 
Plated-ware  and  plated  cutlery 
Wire — Iron  and  steel 

Barbed 

Netting 

Other 
Metal     manufactures     indefi 
nitely  described   ... 


Total  metal  manufactures  £ 


Total     machines    and     metal 
manufactures 


Value. 


£ 

89,412 

44,746 

140,271 

20,609 

12,397 

62,025 

358,821 

171,007 

520,166 

73,177 

521,788 

47,192 

969.333 


8,080,944 


4,923.327* 


*  Exclusive  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

(iv.)  Railway  Carriages  and  Boiling  Stock,  liailway  and  Tramway  Workshops,  {a) 
The  railway  workshops  of  Australia  form  an  important  item  in  the  metal  and  machiuer}' 
class,  and  are  chiefly  State  institutions.  The  following  table  gives  the  details  conoeni- 
ing  them,  but  includes  also  private  establishments  manufacturing  rolling  stock  : — 
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RAILWAY  CARRIAGES  AND    ROLLING    STOCK.    RAILWAY    AND   TRAMWAY 

WORKSHOPS,  1906. 


Items. 


Number  of  factories 

Namber  of  employes 

Namber  of  male  em ploy^s 

Namber  of  female 

Actual  h.p.  of  engines  employed 

Average  namber  of  months  in  oper- 

tion  during  year 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings  £ 
Approz.  value  of  plant  and  mach'ny  £ 
Total  amt.  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 


N.8.W. 

Victoria 



15 

Q'lnd.t 

25 

1 

4.184 

2.290 

35 

4,171 

2.285 

* 

13 

5 

1.G29 

511 

25 

U.50 

13.00 

* 

359.414 

* 

288,381 

164.802 

1.130 

478.937 

381,597 

S.  Aust 


8 

1,862 

1.862 

nil 

66.5 


W.  Aust. 


Tas. 


3 

1,224  i         427 

1,222  427 

2  nil 

3,446 


12.00 
391.909 
142.807 
180,198 


i2.oa 

112,500 
62,360 
47,947 


C'w'lth. 


58 
10,022 
9,967 

20 
6,276 


763.823 
659,483 
988,679 


*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States,    f  Does  not 

include  re])airing  shops. 

(v.)  Smelting,   Chlorination,  aiid  other    Ore-reducitig  and   Metal-recovery  Works, 
(a)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  section  of  the  metal  industry  : — 

SMELTING,  CHLORINATION,  AND  OTHER  ORE-REDUCING  AND  METAL- 
RECOVERY  WORKS,  1906. 


Items. 


IN.S.W. 

-I 


I 


••I 


41 
3,563 
3.563 


Vic.  I   Qld. 


Namber  of  factories     ... 

Number  of  employ^   ... 

Namber  of  male  employes 

Number  of  female       „             ...          ...  ...      l 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  j     7,070        363 
Average  No.  of  months  in  operation  during  yearj     11 .35     10.12 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  £\      ...        16,467 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery  <£'  708,058   62.130 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £\  400,738   52,735 


13 
1,357 
l,a57 


14.900 
195.028 


8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

7 

3 

6 

1,886 

148 

1.090 

1,886 

148 

1.090 

2,680 

350 

21967 

12.00 

12.00 

8,690 

52,670 

183,838 

28,007 

110.702 

C'wlth. 


179 

8,849 
8,849 


39,067 

1,201,604 

601,272 


Many  mines  in  all  the  States  now  smelt  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  mineral 
production.  General  smelting  works  have  been  erected  in  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Great  energy  has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  processes 
suitable  to  the  reduction  of  Australian  ores,  and  several  new  systems  have  in  consequence 
been  evolved.  In  New  South  Wales  iron-smelting  has  been  commenced  several  times, 
so  far  back  in  the  first  instance  as  fifty  years  ago,  but  has  not  been  continuously  carried 
on.  Recently  large  iron-smelting  works  have  been  erected  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an  Australian  process,  which  proposes  to  produce 
steel  direct  from  iron  ore.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  invention,  and 
satis^tory  experiments  have  apparently  been  made,  and  large  iron  and  coal  areas  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  been  acquired  to  supply  the  crude  material.  The 
large  number  of  establishments,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  hands  employed,  shewn 
for  Victoria,  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  chlorination  works  in  gold  mines. 

7.  ladttStries  of  Class  VI.— (i.)  General,  (a)  This  class  includes  Bacon-curing, 
butter  factories,  butter  and  margarine,  cheese  factories,  condensed  milk,  meat  and 
fish-preserving,  biscuits,  confectionery,  cornflour,  oatmeal,  etc.,  flour  mills,  jam  and 
fruit  canning,  pickles,  sauces,  and  vinegar,  sugar  mills,  sugar-refining,  aerated  waters, 
cordials,  etc.,  breweries,  condiments,  cofCee,  spices,  etc.,  distilleries,  ice  and  refrigerating, 
malting,  tobacco  and  cigars,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  factories  engaged  in  this  class  of  industry  is  18.80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  factories  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  average  total  number  ol  employes  in 
this  class  is  16.06  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  Commonwealth. 


The  following  are  particulars  of  the  class  : 
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FACTORS    OF    PRODUCTION.      INDUSTRIES    OF    CLASS    VI.       FOOD    AND 

DRINKS,  1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

Cwlth- 

Number  of  factories    ... 

Peroenta«{e  on  State  total        

class  total         

707 
18.31 
32.48 

646 
14.82 
20.67 

368 

27.07 
16.21 

242 
23.77 
11.12 

155 

23.31 

7.12 

74 
10.84 
3A0 

2417 

Average  number  of  employes 
Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total         

11,607 
14.01 
31.61 

12,060 
14.16 
32.87 

7.640 
31.51 
20.56 

2,780 
13.60 
7.57 

1,544 
11.97 
4.20 

1471 
13.78 
3.10 

36.720 

Approx.  value  of  plant  and  mach'nr'y£ 
Percentage  on  Stato  total 

*2,300.354 

2,537,270 

30.60 

2,101,025 

1,482.626 

22.00 

013.024 

2,408370 

58.34 

f 

t 

410.007 

200354 

15.62 

902.249 

120476 

14.27 

6327.450 
6,«O305 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages 
paid  during  year       ...           ...            iB 

Percentage  on  State  total        

804,063 
14.74 

857,760 
16.60 

t 

.  -f 

178301 
11.65 

64306 
U.35 

1324.448 

*  1001 .    f  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 
(6)  The  progress  in  recent  years  of  this  class  is  shewn  in  the  following  tahle : — 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTORIES   ENGAGED  IN   THE   PREPARATION 
OF  ARTICLES  OF  CLASS  VI.,  FOOD  AND  DRINK,  1908  TO  1906. 


State. 


N.S.W.  .. 
Victoria  .. 
Q'land  .. 
S.  Aust.  .. 
W.  Aust... 
Tasmania 


C  wealth 


Number  of  Factories. 


I 


I 
1008.  I  1004.  1005. 


631 
621 
476 
251 
133 
84 


640 
638 
444 
251 
145 
05 


677 


147 
06 


1006. 


707 
646 
353 
242 
155 
74 


2,106  i  2322  {  2.253  !  2,177 


Number  of  Employ^. 


1003.      1004.  ,  1005. 


10.602 
4,026 
2,051 
1300 
1304 


31,761 


10.660 
6371 
2,051 
1340 
1323 


11346 
11.272 
6,462 
2,010 
1.484 
1.361 


1006. 


11,607 
12.060 
7,540 
2,780 
1,544 
1471 


33,083  I  35,007    36,720 


Approximate  Value  of  Plant  and 
Machinery. 


1003. 

2,241.324 
1345,488 


1001. 

2.410,002 
1354,760 


2,314.575  .2,621,711 

i      * 

236.0581    242,243 
141.320     130,406 


6.278,765 


6,760.081 


1006. 

~  £ 
2,505.353 
1,301,222 
2381.012 

263,726 
138336 


6,660310 


1006. 

IT 
2337370 
1,4823» 
2.408370 

200354 
1204TS 


6320305 


*  Information  not  available.     Totals  exclusive. 

(ii).  Bacon  Factories.     Particulars  of  the  factories  engaged  in  this  indostiy  are  a« 

follows: — 

BACON  FACTORIES,  1906. 


Items. 


Number  of  factories 

persons  employed 

males  ... 

females 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed ... 
Average  No.  of  mths.  in  oi>eration  during  yr. 
Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 
Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  £ 


N.S.W. 


10 

148 

147 

1 

164 

10.84 

t 
14.161 
14382 


Vic. 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A.' 

Tas. 

i 

28 

4 

12 

5 

2 

338 

171 

ISO 

32 

IS 

333 

t 

126 

32 

IS 

5 

t 

4 

nil 

nil 

106 

84 

155 

51 

41 

10.50 

f 

t 

736 

IS 

35.171 

8,174 

t 

16.060 

1.800 

28.217 

46.851 

t 

5,650 

1,700 

25,606 

t 

t 

2.746 

800 

G'wlth. 


70 
832 

aoD 

U 
601 

6240$ 
06370 
433M 


*  Particulars  relating  to  two  butter  factories  are  included  in  figures  fo   Western  Australia. 
t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  items  exclusive  of  these  States. 


Comment  upon  the  bacon -curing  industry  will  be  found  in  Section  IX.,  **  Farmyard 
and  Dairy  Production . "  '' 

(iii.)  Butter,  Butterine,  Margarine,  and  Cheese  Factories,     (a)  Particulars  of  thi« 
industry  for  1906  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 
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Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 
222 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A.' 
6 

Ta«. 
20 

C'wlth 

Number  of  factories      ... 

178 

70 

56 

647 

Nmnber  of  employes     ... 

1,018 

1.490 

1.249 

141 

32 

76 

4.006 

Number  of  males 

1,010 

1,466 

t 

137 

32 

70 

2.704 

Nomber  of  females 

8 

36 

+ 

4 

nil 

6 

63 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed 

1.921 

2.852 

108 

338 

51 

80 

Average  No.  of  months  in  operation  dnring  year 

11,74 

11.85 

t 

t 

7.56 

8.00 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings        £ 

t 

242,467 

72.903 

+ 

16.960 

12.257 

344.687 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery     £ 

218.696 

307.935 

194,257 

t 

5.660 

13361 

649,780 

Total  amoont  of  wages  paid     ...          ...           £ 

144.151 

116.639 

+ 

+ 

2.746 

3,433 

266.969 

*  The  figures  for  Western  Australia  include  particulars  relative  to  bacon  factories. 
I  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  items  exclusive  of  these  States. 

(b)  The  following  table  shews  the  progress  of  the  factories  in  this  industry  from 
1903  to  1906,  and  illustrates  the  recovery  of  the  principal  States  from  the  ejects  of  the 
drought. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUTTER,  ETC.,  FACTORIES,  1903  TO  1906. 


State. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Persons 
Employed. 

Approximate  Value  of  Plant 
and  Machinery. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

19C4. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1606. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria...       .  ... 

Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tumania 

146 
907 
96 
SO 

1 
15 

145 
214 
51 
50 

1 
17 

164 
216 
89 
53 
2 
26 

178 
222 
70 
66 

2 
20 

961 

1,319 

391 

165 

• 

119 

913 
1.400 
386 
156 
8+ 
102 

987 
1,381 
407 
158 
13t 
123 

1,018 

1,490 

1.249 

141 

32t 

76 

£ 

180,642 
312,265 
51.017 

S 

• 

13.917 

£ 

193.066 
301.423 
58,521 

S 
l,160t 
10,722 

£ 
210.772 
306,559 
77,392 

2,600t 
13,686 

£ 
218.666 
307,636 
104,157 

6,660t 
13361 

Commonwealth 

516 

478 

519 

560 

2.935 

2,964 

3,019 

4,006 

566,841 

560.062 

611.812 

649,786 

*  The  figures  for  Western  Australia  are  included  in  biscuit  factories.      -^  Includes  particulars  oJ 

one  bacon  factory,      t  Includes  particulars  of  two  bacon  factories. 

§  Information  not  available.    Totals  exclusive. 

(iv.)  Meat  and  Fish-preserving,  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Works,  [a)  The  following  table 
gives  particulars  of  these  works.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  include  ice-making  works,  it 
being  impossible  to  obtain  separate  particulars  for  all  the  States. 


MEAT  AND  PISH-PRESERVING, 

IGE  AND  REFRIGERATING  WORKS 

.   1906. 

Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A.' 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

Number  of  employ^          

Number  of  male  employes 

Number  of  female  employes         

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed... 
Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  yctar 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildixigs         £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery     £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

58 
1,434 
1.390 

44 
2.723 

9.57 

t 
403,369 
109.257 

54 

622 

620 

2 

2.066 

9.20 

222,325 

116,266 

42.424 

28 
964 

2446 

f 
240,215 
229.231 

t 

3 
40 
40 

151 

t 

f 

t 

9 

4 

19 
19 

"20 

9 

16.600 

30.190 

1,400 

166 

3,069 

2.060 

46 

7,106 

379440 
778,976 
153,081 

*  Particulars  included  with  other  industries  and  not  separable.     ^  Information  not  available. 
Total  of  items  is  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  fthilling  of  various  kinds  of  meats  for  export  has  long  been  an  established 
industry  in  the  several  States.  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  3tate8  of  the 
refrigerating  machinery  installed  in  steamships  to  build  up  a  large  export  trade,  and 
special  terms  have  been  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  its  new  English 
mail  contract  for  the  provision  by  the  contractors  of  increased  cold-storage  facilities  on 
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their  steamers.  A  system  of  Government  inspection  of  meat  exports  exists  in  the  States, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard  of  commodity.  In  several  of 
the  States  cool  stores  have  been  erected  by  Government  in  which  meat  is  chilled  prior  to 
export.  These  stores  are  largely  used  by  exporters,  but  sufficient  particulars  are  not 
available  to  warrant  publication. 

(6)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  export  of  chilled  meats  from  AustraUa 
in  1906;— 

EXPORT   OF   CHILLED   MEAT,   1906. 


Itemn. 


Beef 

Mutton  and  lamb 
Pork  ...  " 
Poultry 
Kabbits  and  hares 


N.S.W. 
3,679,418 

Vic. 

O'land. 
36.639.446 

8.  Aust. 

W  AuBt. 

Taa. 

C-wIth. 

lbs. 

1,242.388 

41,561.262 

£ 

40,285 

14.954 

378.676 

434.456 

lbs. 

50.972,771 

27,405,451 

3,683,991 

8.614.360 

15.812 

90.G02.S86 

£ 

538.771 

383,705 

39,356 

132,996 

292 

1.085480 

lbs. 

1.923,747 

300.106 

1,248.371 

3.472.224 

£ 

32.480 

5,059 

23397 

60.996 

...     pairs 

12,138 

19.344 

1.675 

676 

S333S 

£ 

3,751 

5,013 

401 

126 

9.291 

...     iwdrs 

5.938.518 

4.622,307 

220 

242.006 

245,150 

11.048.901 

£ 

246,803 

221.064 

7 

10.413 

18.147 

491.434 

The  largest  quantity  of  beef  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  the  export  being  valued  at 
£112,546;  and  Siberia,  the  export  being  valued  at  £98,082.  The  other  principal  places 
of  destination  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £16,896;  Cape  Colony,  £63,185;  Gibraltar, 
£12,204;  Natal,   £83,694;  and  Egypt,  £22,027. 

The  largest  quantity  of  mutton  and  lamb  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
valued  at  £839,360.  Other  customers  were— Canada,  £12,260;  Cape  Colony,  £65,801; 
Natal,  £142,031 ;  and  Eg>i)t,  £12,674. 

The  quantity  of  pork  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  valued  at  £29,206,  that  sent 
to  Natal  at  £10,944,  and  that  sent  to  the  Philippines  at  £6980. 

The  value  of  poultry  exported  to  Natal  was  £5708,  and  to  Cape  Colony,  £1631. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  chilled  rabbits  and  hares  exported  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  value  thus  exported  beiiig  £486,094  out  of  a  total  of  £491,434. 

In  addition  to  the  above  3,073,193  lbs.  of  chilled  meat,  valued  at  £39,801,  were 
exported  as  ships'  stores. 

(c)  Preserved  Meats  and  Fish.  Meat  preserving  and  canning  is  carried  on  in 
several  of  the  States  with  success.  The  following  table  shews  the  quantity  of  meat  thus 
treated : — 

PRESERVED  MEATS,  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W.* 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tae. 

Cwoalth. 

Beef 

Mutton 
Rabbits 

qrs. 
39,818 
1 274, 950 

lbs. 

673,232 

180,400 

55,562 

lbs. 
10,293,794 
486,367 

No  infor- 
mation 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

*  Woights  not  available.       t  Number  of  abeep. 

The  preserving  trade  suffered,  like  others,  at  the  drought  period,  but  is  also  rapidly 
increasing.  Potted  and  concentrated  meats  to  the  value  of  £20,756  were  exported  in 
1906,  about  three-fifths  from  New  South  Wales  and  two-fifths  from  Queensland.  The 
bulk  of  the  export  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  exported  tinned  meats 
was  £177,843;  the  quantity  was  9,060,903  lbs.  This  was  distributed  amongst  the  States 
of  export  as  follows:— New  South  Wales,  4,173,156  lbs.,  valued  at  £84,374;  Victoria, 
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284,157  lbs.,  valued  as  £5769;  Queensland,  3,607,086  lbs.,  valued  at  £74,391,  and  South 
Australia,  996,504  lbs.,  valued  at  £13,309.  The  principal  countries  of  destination 
were:~The  United  Kingdom,  which  took  5,799,599  lbs.,  valued  at  £107,843;  India, 
which  took  642,540  lbs.,  valued  at  £13,271 ;  New  Guinea,  which  took  221,634  lbs.,  valued 
at  £4711;  and  Germany,  which  took  385,518  lbs.,  valued  at  £7627.  The  balance  was 
distributed  in  small  quantities  to  a  groat  many  countries. 

The  imports  of  potted  and  preser\ed  meats  in  1906  were  of  the  value  of  £53,592. 
Pish  preserving  has  been  from  time  to  time  attempted  in  several  of  the  States,  but  has 
not  become  a  permanent  industry.  There  were  not,  in  1906,  any  fish-canning  works  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  owing  to  the  offering  of  a  bonus  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  industry  will  bo  established  in  the  near  future. 

(v.)  Biscuits,  (a)  The  following  table  shews  the  position  of  biscuit-baking  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1906: — 

BISCUIT   MANUFACTORIES,    1906. 


Items. 


Niunber  of  factories 

employes 

male  employes 

female 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed 
Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year     ... 
Approz.  value  of  land  and  buildings         £ 
plant  and  machinery    £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 


N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

5 

4 

7 

1.095 

1.067 

183 

593 

709 

5-22 

358 

241 

119 

51 

11.89 

12.00 

47,580 

14.260 

46.704 

42,946 

12.470 

42.237 

52.534 

A. 

W.A. 
2 

Tas.* 
5 

2 

106 

95 

113 

72 

60 

95 

34 

26 

18 

36 

25 

64 

12.00 

12.00 

4.950 

10,650 

5,000 

4,730 

7.612 

6.381 

C'wth. 


25. 

2,659 

1,618 

968 

586 


77.380 
111,850 
108.764 


*  Includes  confectionery.     Figures  for  1935  are  given  as  the  total  amount  paid  for  wages, 
figures  for  1906  not  being  available,  and  the  number  of  employ^  being  the  same  as  in  1905. 

(6)  The  export  trade  in  Australian-manufactured  biscuits  amounted  in  1903  to 
2.402.706  lbs.,  valued  at  £31.326.  In  1906  the  export  amounted  to  3,423,091  lbs.. 
valued  at  £46,579,  and  was  principally  tb  Fiji  and  the  South  Seas.  New  South  Wales 
exported  2.888,365  lbs.,  valued  at  £38.481.  and  Victoria  657.626  lbs.  1.798,863  lbs.  of 
biscuits  of  Australian  manufacture,  valued  at  £51,576,  were  sent  by  the  former  State  to 
other  States,  while  the  interstate  export  from  Victoria  of  Australian  production  was 
1.661,024  lbs.,  valued  at  £86,348. 

(vi.)  Jam  and  Fruit  Preserving,  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Vinegar,  (a)  The  following 
are  the  particulars  of  this  branch  of  industry  for  1906  : — 


JAM  AND  FRUIT  PRESERVING,  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  AND  VINEGAR,   1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wltli. 

Number  of  factories 

20 

26 

8 

23 

4 

9 

90 

employ^ 

906 

1.288 

175 

567 

28 

621 

3,585 

male  employes 

630 

848 

275 

23 

481 

2.257 

„       female 

276 

440 

• 

292 

5 

140 

1,153 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed... 

138 

281 

67 

108 

73 

273 

940 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year 

11.67 

11.30 

• 

9.64 

5.00 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

* 

88,882 

5,600 

4.189 

25,150 

123,821 

„     of  plant  and  machinery      £ 

22,163 

39,541 

6,630 

743 

14,000 

83,077 

Total  amount  of  wagf^s  paid  during  year  £ 

38,686 

63,702 

• 

2,617 

24,258 

129,262 

•  Information  not  available.    Total  of  these  items  is  exclusive  of  those  States. 

(6)  The  jam  and  fruit-preserving  industry  has  grown  with  the  rise  of  orcharding  and 
small-fruit  growing,  and  is  now  an  industry  of  importance.  As  a  wholesale  exporting 
industry  it  is  comparatively  young,  but  of  fast  growing  value. 
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Fruit  Preserved. 

Fruit  Pulped. 

Stole. 

Weight. 

Value, 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales         

Victoria 

Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

cwt. 

208,038 
21,130 

96,843 

343,268* 

t 
30,719 

1 

157,178 

cwt. 

t 

48,138 

1 

t 
t 

cwt. 

t 

56,619 

t 

i 

■ 

*  Includes  pickles  and  sauces,    t  Not  available. 

(c)  The  export  and  interstate  transfer  of  jams  and  jellies  of  Australian  manofacture. 
and  of  preserved  and  pulped  fruits  in  1906  are  shewn  in  the  following  tables : — 


EXPORT  OF  JAMS  AND  JELLIES  AND  PRESERVED  AND  PULPED  FRUIT. 

1906. 


, 

Jams  and  Jellies. 

Preserved  Fruits. 

Pulped  Fruits. 

Stote. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

& 
7,670 
9.121 

303 
37 

6.740 
23,871 

Doeen  Tins 
or  Bottles. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

lbs. 
633,407 
582,316 

24,273 
2,157 

43*2;560 

4,920 

25,968 

882 

1,039 

2,231 

£ 

1,474 

8.611 

322 

470 

lV884 

gals. 

319,468 

44.922 

197.374 

£ 
4.07S 

208 

1,687 

Commonwealth 

1,674,703 

33,044 

12,771 

561.764 

5.968 

(d)  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  SAME  COMMODITIES  IN  1906. 


Stote. 


N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Q*land.. 
S.  Aust. 
W.  Aust 
Tas.      .. 


C'w'lth 


Jams  and  Jellies. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
4,417,628 
5,978.960 
326,106 
1,789,389 
2,518 
5,819,886 


18.334.487 


Value. 

"-£  " 
57.724 
79,435 
5.207 
22.237 
36 
78.142 


'242,781 


Doe.  Tins     valne 
or  Bottles.     ^*""®- 


Preserved  Fruits. 


18.549 
121,846 
124,135 

61,621 
362 

51,760 


378,273 


£ 
5,741 
35,011 
21,420 
16,441 
93 
15,133 


93,839 


Preserved  Frulte. 


Quantity.     Value. 


gals. 
4,379 
23,997 
9.029 
3.410 
9.667 
154,163 


204,645 


£ 

287 

3,424 

1,206 

484 

1,381 

22.023 


28.805 


Pulped  Fruits. 


Quantity.       Value. 


lbs. 

138.521 

223.032 

37.652 

87.815 

1.107i948 


1.594.968 


561 

1.876 

225 

476 

8V94I 
12.079 


(vii.)  Confectionery,  (a)  The  following  table  shews  the  position  of  the  confectionory 
industry  in  1906,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  it  has  expanded  in  ten  years  when  it  is  stoted 
that  in  1896  there  were  in  New  South  Wales  17  establishments,  with  475  employ^;  and 
in  Victoria  13  establishments,  employing  512  persons  and  using  plant  and  machinery 
valued  at  £l6,670  :— 
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Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic* 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Namber  of  factories 

employ^ 

male  employ^ 

female      

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 
ATsrage  namber  of  months  in  operation 

during  year       

Approx  value  of  land  and  buildings  £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

97" 
1,003 
615 
388 
223 

U.89 

\ 
46,876 
52,503 

23 
1.005 

11.80 
47.938 
34,279 

U 
964 

"56 

t 
16,069 
12,773 

t 

9 
184 
143 
41 
93 

t 
t 

t 
t 

6 
132 
61 
71 
46 

12.00 
17340 
10.998 
19,787 

76 

2,678 

•    819 

500 

416 

8i;347 
104.918 
66,290 

*  In  the  "Victorian  Statistical  Register"  for  1906  sugar  refineries  are  combined  with  confectioneries. 
In  the  "Victorian  Year  Book"  for  1906  certain  particulars  of  sugar  refineries  are  given,  and  the 
above  figures  are  such  as  are  separable  from  the  total  of  confectioneries  and  siigar  refineries, 
t  Information  not  available, 

(6)  The  export  and  interstate  transfers  of  Australian  produce  for  1906  are  as  shewn  in 
the  next  table,  viz. :. — 

CONFECTIONERY,  1906. 


9kttLfj* 

Export. 

Interstate  Transfers. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

lbs. 

692,411 

4,944,121 

56,532 

224.968 

16,942 

4,087 

Value. 

New  South  Wales        

Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia     '  ... 

lbs. 
91,441 
277,464 
2,157 

54 

£ 

2,289 

11,560 

70 

2 

£ 

17,450 

150,024 

1,620 

6,195 

403 

95 

Commonwealth     ... 

871,116 

18,871 

5,988,011 

175,787 

Imports  of  confectionery  for  1906  amounted  to  3,184,134  lbs.,  valued  at  £116,305. 

(viii.)  Flour  Mills,     (a)  The  following  table  describes  the  position  of  the  flour- 
milling  industry  in  the  year  1906  : — 

FLOUR   MILLS.    1906. 


Items. 


Number  of  factories 

employes 

male  ^m  ploy  ^s 

female 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed 
Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

daring  year 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings  £ 

„       plant  and  machinery      £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year 


N.S.W. 

78 

Vic. 
64 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

17 

62 

18 

16 

873 

788 

187 

537 

157 

130 

860 

784 

537 

156 

128 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3,813 

3,366 

477 

2.710 

649 

521 

10.44 

10.1 

... 

9.80 

9 

222,862 

53.619 

56,826 

36,725 

297,860 

243.149 

61.760 

44.494 

34,035 

84,178 

80.261 

... 

18,641 

12.200 

C'wth.* 


255 

2.672 

2,474 

11 

11,626 


370.032 
681,297 
195.280 


*  Totals  are  only  of  those  States  supplying  information. 

(6)  The  production  of  flour  by  the  mills  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
years  1903  to  1906  was  as  follows  .— 
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Year. 


1903 
1904^ 
1905 
1906 


N.8.W. 

Tons! 
121,074 
210,137 
205,805 
225,995 


Victoria.        Q'nsland. 


Tons. 
115,368 
202,314 
209,058 
219,166 


Tons. 

23,839 

34,211 

37^606 

24,219 


8th.  Anst. 


No  infor- 
mation 
avnilable. 


West.  Aust.  i  Tasmania^ 


Tons. 

13,711 

20,185 

26,420 

26,977 


-I- 


Tons. 

20,656 

19,822 

18,325 

17,692 


C'wealth.t 


Tons. 
294,648 
486,669 
497,113 
514,049 ' 


'  Tons  of  9000  lbs.        t  Total  for  five  States  only. 


(c)  The  oversea  export  of  flour  from  Australia  during  the  years  1903  to  1906  appears 
in  the  following  table  : — 

FLOUR,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORT,  1903  TO  1906. 
(In  Tons  of  2000  lbs.) 


Items. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Quantity                 ...      Tons 
Value    *                  ...            £ 

6,097 
61,199 

103,144 
792,772 

154.269              166,875 
1,160,813          1,216,806 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  increasing  quantity  of  flour  is  exported  in  lieu  of  the  grain 
itself.  Gonmient  on  the  export  of  flour  and  wheat  will  be  found  in  Section  viii.,  "Agri- 
culture.** Other  grain  products  are  exported  in  but  small  quantities.  The  country 
which  received  the  largest  quantity  in  1906  was  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  large 
importers  of  Australian  flour  were  Cape  Colony,  Hong  Kong,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Straits 
Settlements,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

(ix.)  Sugar  Mills,  (a)  The  following  table  shews  the  position  of  the  cane-crushing 
branch  of  the  sugar-making  industry  in  1906.  This  industry  is  carried  on  in  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales,  the  only  States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  the  sugar- 
cane is  grown.     Reference  to  the  other  States  is  therefore  omitted  from  the  table  : — 

SUGAR  MILLS.  1906. 


Items. 


Numbet-  of  factories 

Nimiber  of  employes  ...  ... 

Number  of  male  employes  ...  '  ... 
Number  of  female  , , 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed 
Average  No.  of  months  in  operation  during  year 
Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  & 
Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 


N.8.W. 


Queensland. 


Total. 


5 
622 
622 

3,110 

4.74 

* 

607,353 
47.522 


55 

60 

2,876 

* 
* 

3,498 
622 

9,386 

12.496 

206,092 

1,668,460 

* 

206,092 

2,175,813 

47,522 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  are  exclusive. 

(6)  The  first  crushing  of  sugar  for  commercial  use  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
New  South  Wales  about  1850  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott ;  the  planting-out 
of  cane  was  not,  however,  taken  up  by  settlers,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Scott^s  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  industry,  until  1862,  when  a  small  growth  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  mill  in  Queensland ;  the  appliances  wore  rude,  but  the  result  satisfactory.  In  April. 
1864,  a  mill  with  a  modem  crushing  and  boiling  plant  was  opened  at  Cleveland  (Q.)  by 
Hon.  Lionel  Hope,  but  his  success  was  only  partial,  and  he  closed  down  his  works  till 
1867.  In  1866  the  Pampania  Company  opened  a  small  factory  in  Queensland,  and  in 
1867  another  small  but  satisfactory  plant  and  a  large  and  very  fine  mill  started  work. 
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Two  factories  were  erected  in  the  Maryborough  district,  and  in  1868  others  were  working 
in  the  Maokay,  Bowen  and  other  districts.  The  industry  was  by  the  end  of  1870  firmly 
established. 

The  method  of  work  to  be  adopted  was  matter  of  controversy  in  the  early  days  of 
sugar-milling.  The  large  grower  who  could  afford  to  erect  a  modern  mill  was  able  to 
work  at  a  profit ;  the  small  grower  often  preferred  the  loss  and  waste  consequent  upon 
the  use  of  a  smaU  and  incomplete  mill  to  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  large  central  mill  and 
the  allowance  of  a  half  share  of  the  produce  .demanded  by  the  owner  of  a  large  central  mill 
in  payment  for  crushing  and  boiling.  The  necessity  of  the  case  and  Government  assis- 
tance have  brought  into  being  a  number  of  central  mills  to  which  the  cane  is  sent.^ 

The  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act  of  1893  empowered  the  Queensland  Government  to 
guarantee  the  issue  oJf  debentures  by  companies  intending  to  embark  in  this  industry  to 
raise  money  for  the  erection  of  mills  and  purchasing  plant ;  and  an  amending  Act  of 
1895  empowered  the  Government  to  take  up  such  debentures,  but  provided  that  the  total 
amount  so  expended  should  not  exceed  £500,000.  and  that  when  that  amount  was 
reached  the  power  of  guarantee  should  also  cease.  Thirteen  mills  and  one  tramway 
company  have  received  advances,  which  now  amount  to  £514,987.  There  have  been  some 
special  temporary  advances,  which  are  outside  the  Acts.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
borrowers  was  reduced  in  1906  by  £34,164. 

An  unfortunate  featui-e  of  the  industry  is  that  large  quantities  of  molasses  have  been 
and  still  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Part  of  the  molasses  produced  is  used  in  distillation, 
part  is  turned  into  food  cake  for  cattle,  and  part  is  used  for  manuring  land,  but  the  greatest 
part  produced  is  put  to  no  use  whatever. 

(c)  The  product  of  the  sugar  mill  is  raw  sugar  and  molasses,  the  former  being  sent 
to  the  refineries  in  different  parts  of  Australia  for  further  treatment.  The  following 
tables  shew  the  progress  of  this  industry  from  the  dates  at  which  information  is  first 
obtainable  : — 


SUGAR  MILLS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1870  TO  1906. 


Itoms. 


Number  of  factories 
„       employes 
SuAtr  produced 
Molafwes  produced ... 


Tons 
gals. 


1870. 


27 
677 


1877. 


50 

1.066 

7,537 

345.543 


1886. 


64 

2.250 

13.750 

507,000 


1891. 


33 

1.021 

16,083 

1,074,060 


1806. 


1,475 

28,557 

2,520.580 


1001. 


12 

695 

19,519 

1,300,909 


1906. 


23.999 
1.306,466 


The  reduction  in  the  number  of  New  South  Wales  sugar  mills  is  due  chiefly  to  a 
tendency,  noticeable  also  in  many  other  branches  of  industry,  to  concentrate  the  cane- 
crushing  in  mills  fitted  with  modem  machinery,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  the  small 
home  mill.  On  the  north  coast  of  New  South  Wales  some  land  formerly  devoted  to 
«iugar-growing  has  been  turned  into  pastures  in  connection  with  the  dairying  industry. 


id)  SUGAR  MILLS,  QUEENSLAND,  1868  TO  1906. 


Items. 


Namber  of  factories 
„       employ^ft 
„       acres  crushed 
Siii{ar  produced 
Molasses  produced  ... 


1.  1890. 


1.  See  "The  Sugar  Cane  in  Australia,"  J.  H.  HinchcUflfe  (1868);    also  "Sugar-Growing 
^^eensland,"  edited  by  Angus  Mackay  (1870).    Reprinted  from  the  "  Queenalander,"  of  1869. 
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PARTICULAR  INDUSTRIES. 


(e)  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  output  of  sugar  in  Australia  the  prodnotion 
is  still  indufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  has  heen  a  great 
fluctuation  in  imports,  the  totals  from  1903  to  1906  being  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS   OF   SUGAR.   1903  TO   1906. 


Year. 


1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 


Quantity. 


Value. 


cwt. 

1,830,695 

760,702 

498,670 

839,619 


£ 

1,054,338 

415,120 

276,157 

439,916 


I      Avenuse  Value 
I  per  Cwt. 


11.52 
10.91 
11.08 
10.48 


In  1906  practically  aU  the  imports  came  from  Java,  £359,888;  Mauritius,  £65,580: 
Fiji.  £10,693;  and  China,  £3626. 

The  fluctuation  in  value  probably  accounts  for  an  increased  import  of  raw  sugar  by 
the  refineries,  though  a  number  of  other  matters,  such  as  an  inorea.sed  tariff  and  the 
boimties  offered  to  growers,  affect  the  trade. 

The  export  of  Australian-made  sugar  amounted  only  to  £7884  in  1906.  The  inter- 
state transfer  of  raw  sugar  is  not  distinguished  from  refined  sugar,  and  no  statement  of 
the  relative  proportion  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  produced  in  Queensland  is  furnished  by 
that  State. 

(x.)  Sugar  Refineries,  (a)  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  this  industry  in 
1906:— 

SUGAR   REFINERIES,   1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic,+ 
2 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

1 

2 

1 

6 

employes 
male  employes 

454 

400 

345 

103 

1311 

454 

400 

* 

103 

965 

female 

nil 

nil 

• 

nU 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 

1,290 

776 

780 

1,600 

tiil 

nil 

4,8T6 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year 

12.00 

12.00 

... 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings           £       • 

93,400 

95,000 

188.400 

Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery      £.  388,247 

88,650 

212344 

• 

680,641 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year   £i   51,143 

•       • 

* 

t 

sue 

*  Information  not  available. 


Totals  exclusive  of  these  States. 
See  ante^  p.  466. 


+  Also  included  in"Confectionery.'' 


(6)  The  sugar-refining  industry  is  distinct  from  the  sugar-milling  industry.  The 
latter  provides  the  raw  material  which  the  former  turns  into  a  marketable  commodity. 
The  former  can  be  carried  on  in  any  place,  the  latter  must  be  near  the  canefields.  The 
establishment  of  the  industry  at  present  under  consideration  considerably  antedates  the 
establishment  of  the  sugar-milling  industry,  the  raw  material  upon  which  it  operated 
being  chiefiy  brought  from  Mauritius  and  the  East.  As  has  already  been  shewn,  a 
quantity  of  raw  sugar  is  still  imported  for  treatment  in  Australian  refineries. 

In  1906  1,438,491  cwt.  of  cane  sugar  was  imported  into  Victoria,  of  which  960,971 
cwt.  were  from  Queensland  and  410,861  cwt.  were  from  Java;  of  this  1.317,172  cwt.  were 
treated,  producing  1,238,010  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  and  47,109  cwt.  of  treacle.  The  balance 
of  raw  sugar  imported  into  Victoria  was  used  in  brewing  and  other  trades. 

In  1906  the  New  South  Wales  sugar  refinery  produced  1,406,000  cwt.  of  refined  sngnr, 
valued  at  £951,032. 


(xi.)  Breweries. 
Australia  for  1906  :— 


(a)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  brewing  industry  in 
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Items. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'sland. 

S.  A«st. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Breweries. 

Number  of  faotories 
employ  to 
male  employ^ 
female       ^ 
Actual    horae-power  of 

engines  employed 

Average  No.  of  months  in 

operation  during  year 

Approx.  value  of  land  and 

buildingB        ...           £ 

Approx.  value  of  plant  and 

machinery     ...           JB 

Total    amount  of    wages 

30 

881 

880 

1 

797 

11.06 

• 

940.786 
100.160 

30 

1,090 

1,098 

2 

1,019 

11.70 

487,067 

935,080 

196359 

14 

302 

• 

• 

953 

• 

109.086 
70,137 

• 

90 
997 
907 
nil 

965 

• 

• 
• 
• 

90 
640 
540 
nil 

604 

11.18 

181,988 

107.453 

70.973 

7 
139 
139 
nil 

78 

12.00 

86.518 

17.084 

17.107 

148 

3.279 

9,877 

3 

3,090 

867,708 
671,440 
393,882 

•  Information  o 

Id 

ot  availabl 
[ATERIATi 

e.    Total  of  these  items  exclusive  of  these  States. 
B    USED    AND    PRODUCTION. 

Sugar        cwt. 

Bfalt          bush. 

Hops         lbs. 

Value        £ 

68,110 

488,962 

686,438 

14.082.300 

700,606 

101.602 

638,531 

683.940 

16.400,465 

i«9,308 

4,608.606 
290.804 

No 
informa- 
tion. 

31.384 

177.072 

277,805 

5,090,616 

... 

1.870,066 
100,187 

(h)  Established  at  an  early  date  in  Australia,  the  main  feature  of  the  history  of  the 
trade  has  been  the  change  from  the  small  local  brewery  in  every  township  of  moderate 
size  to  the  large  centralised  city  brewery.  A  recent  amalgamation  in  Melbourne  ha8 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  several  large  breweries,  and  production  in  that  city  will  be 
concentrated  in  three  establishments  under  one  management.  A  workman's  co-operative 
brewery  has  been  opened  in  Sydney  and  a  co-operative  brewery  has  been  opened  in  Mel- 
bourne by  a  number  of  "free"  hotelkeepers. 

The  details  of  production  in  1906  are  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  table. 

(c)  The  export  of  Australian-brewed  beer  is  very  small,  amounting  in  1906  to  only 
5894  gallons,. valued  £886,  in  bottle,  and  2762  gallons,  valued  at  £228,  otherwise;  28,315 
gallons,  valued  at  £1868,  were  q^ported  as  ships*  stores.  Interstate  transfer  was  not 
great,  amounting  only  to  154,625  gallons  bottled  ale,  valued  at  £20,425;  14,861  gallons 
porter,  valued  at  £2002;  and  885,878  gallons  ale  in  bulk,  valued  at  £48,152.  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  were  the  largest  interstate  exporters,  sending  out  beer  in  bulk  valued  at 
£26,503  and  £14,661  respectively. 

(xii.)  Distilleries,  (o)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  industry  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  1906 : — 

DISTILLERIES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTION,  1906. 


Items. 


N.S.W.     Vic. 


Old. 


8.A.       W.A.      Tas.     C'wlth 


DISTILLERIES. 


Number  of  factories 

employes 

male  employes 
„  female       ., 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 
Average  time  in  operation  during  yr.  mths. 
Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery  •£ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  & 


2 

9 

3 

13 

17 

81 

19 

62 

17 

81 

• 

62 

Nil 

Nil 

• 

Nil 

64 

179 

19 

146 

Nil 

NU 

12.00 

6.20 

• 

81.928 

3,100 

32.531 

68,871 

8,480 

2.310 

2.188 

27 
179 
160 

'■'408 

^i028 

108.883 

4.498 


'  Information  not  obtainable.    Total  of  items  exclusive  of  these  States. 
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PARTICUIiAR  INDUSTRIES. 
DISTILLERIES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTION — CONTINUED. 


Items. 


N.S.W.     Vic, 


I 


S.A.   I  W.A.       Tas.     C'wlth 


(6)    PRODUCTION. 


Spirits  (in  l*roof  Gallons). 
Brandy  (from  wine) 
Whisky 

Gin      

Rum 

Rectified  spirits     ... 

Methylated  spiritg... 


12,446 

4.485 
6,521 

1    Not 

16,931 
18,967 

634470 

784 

14,600 

66,083 

2,955 

oqfTfio  obtain- 
^'^**l    able 

...      , 

NU 

Nil 

TB4 

346,368 

609,908 

2,966 

(c)  The  following  table  shews  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  spirits  in  the 
years  1903  to  1906  :— 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Spirits. 

Im- 

Ex-       Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

~£~ 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brandy  (bottled) 

89,958 

3.568 

86,323 

4,457 

86,616 

2,862 

94,767 

4,346 

(bulk)       

48,305 

7,306 

43,342 

2,145 

45.493 

5,594 

48.795 

2.409 

Gin  (British)          

12,789 

39 

16,117 

18,030 

17,589 

..     (Holland  and  Geneva) 

28,864 

24,868 

27,388 

29.006 

,.     (Schnapps)     ... 

39,484 

67.715 

75,161 

71457 

Rum  (bottled)       

3,688 

16 

2,511 

2,813 

6 

2.427 

41 

..      (bulk)            

17,805 

121 

17,136 

161 

22,486 

2,592 

25.939 

2.224 

Whisky  (bottled) 

158,466 

94 

122,772 

31 

146.895 

119.416 

5 

..       (bulk)        

291.657 

300,005 

154 

366,618 

370.543 

Bitters        

2,493 

2,601 

3,165 

4,374 

Cordials  and  liqueurs 

9,967 

13 

10.848 

22 

12.624 

94 

15.923 

66 

Methylated             

36 

114 

43 

56 

49 

106 

13 

27 

Perfumed  and  Bay  rum    ... 

32,750 

40 

36,468 

5 

30.872 

36 

36.506 

35 

Essences  and  tinctures     ... 

33.282 

149 

34,451 

529 

41,374 

210 

48,463 

167 

Sarsaparilla           

7,753 

10 

7,623 

18 

8,041 

24 

5.504 

N.E.L          

13,431 

3,628 

13,611 

4,856 

6,386 

5.516 

6.676 

6.789 

(xiii.)   Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  Cigarettes,     (a)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
manufactories  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Australia  in  1906  : — 

TOBACCO,  CIGAR,  AND  CIGARETTE  FACTORIES.  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
12 

Q'land. 

2 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

13 

2 

3 

as 

employes 

1,016 

1,846 

63 

135 

ao 

3,090 

male  employes 

626 

803 

• 

98 

16 

1,643 

„       female 

390 

1.043 

"• 

37 

14 

1,484 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 

314 

236 

12 

44 

Nil 

696 

Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year 

11.89 

10.8 

* 

12.00 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

1.50,668 

1,660 

* 

2.663 

154,991 

„             „        plant  and  machinery       £ 

104,051 

78,522 

4,684 

• 

235 

187.492 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

73,314 

111.169 

• 

* 

1.835 

186.318 

Information  not  available.    Totals  of  items  exclusive  of  these  States. 


(6)  This  industry  was  early  estahlished  in  Australia,  and  comparison  of  the  following 
figures  with  those  above  given  will  shew  its  progress  during  recent  years.  In  1896 
there  were  in  New  South  Wales  eight  establishments  employing  641  persons,  of  whom 
471  were  males  and  170  females.  The  plant  and  machinery  employed  were  valued  at 
£65,700.  In  Victoria,  in  this  same  year,  there  were  twelve  establishments  employing 
660  persons,  of  whom  424  were  males  and  226  were  females.  The  value  of  the  plant  and 
machinery  employed  was  £42,410.  The  Australian  market  is  now  largely  supplied  with 
local  manufactures. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   TOBACCO,   CIGAR  AND  CIGARBTTR   FACTORIES, 

1903  TO  1906. 


State 

Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Persons 
Employed. 

Approx.  Value  of  Plant  and 
Machinery. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

k 

£ 

£ 

£ 

N.S.  Wales 

10 

7 

13 

13 

1,011 

977 

962 

1.016 

92365 

106..<K)e 

104,466 

104,061 

Victoria 

12 

9 

10 

12 

1,268 

1,324 

1,638 

1,846 

62,026 

88,386 

78,772 

78382 

Qneenaland 

5 

3 

1 

2 

114 

110 

61 

63 

11.101 

18363 

4.000 

4,684 

South  Australia... 

(3) 

8 

8 

2 

<248) 

248 

171 

135 

Wort  Australia  ... 

4 

2 

2 

3 

106 

18 

16 

90 

T 

70 

80 

235 

nil 
34 

nil 
24 

nil 
29 

nil 
32 

nil 
2,659 

nil 
2,677 

nil 
2338 

nil 
3,090 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Commonwealth 

170388 

200347 

181,318 

187,492 

(c)  The  quantity  and  sources  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  tobacco  indiistry,  and 
the  products  of  the  industry  may  bo  set  out  as  follows : — 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   TOBACCO  INDUSTRY,    1903   TO   1906. 


State. 

1903.     1     1904. 

i 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904 

1906. 

1906. 

Leaf,  Imported.  Used. 

Leaf,  Australian  Grown, 

Used. 

New  South  Wales     ... 

Victoria        

Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia   ... 

lbs. 
2,714,578 
2,052,100 

• 

75,851 
nil 

lbs. 
2,700369 
2,768.873 

• 

10,880 
nil 

lbs. 
2.606,702 
3.597387 

19450 
nil 

lbs. 
3,066.906 
4,172,066 

• 

23,322 
nil 

lbs. 

1.009,745 

304.049 

# 

nil 
nU 

lbs. 

1,256330 

266358 

♦ 

nU 
nil 

lbs. 

U45,923 

266,219 

« 

nil 
nil 

lbs. 

1,178,183 

481341 

• 

nU 
nil 

4342329 

5,489312 

6.223,748 

7,262,203 

1313*794 

1312302 

1.4U,142 

1,6104S4 

Tobacco  Made. 

Snuff  Made. 

1 

Now  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria        

South  AustraUa 
Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania     

lbs. 
3329,938 
2390,976 

• 

61,404 
nil 

lbs. 
3,404.201 
3,166,767 

• 
nil 

lbs. 
3318,719 
3,981357 

• 
nil 

lbs. 
4,067,965 
4,650,113 

• 

1.280 
nil 

lbs. 

"813 

• 
• 

nil 

lbs. 

liiae 

• 
lUi 

lbs. 
1^*061 

• 

nil 

lbs. 

"616 

• 
• 

nil 

Commonwealth . . . 

6,782318 

6,670,968 

7300.076 

8.709358 

818 

1J22 

1,061 

616 

Cigars  Made. 

Cigarettes  Made. 

New  South  Wales    ... 

Victoria        

Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia   ... 
Tasmania     

lbs. 
45,297 
116,699 

• 

lbs. 
47.756 
153,610 

lbs. 
48350 

167,50-2 

• 

lbs. 
50326 
207305 

lbs. 
790,697 
134,400 

• 
• 

479 
nil 

lbs. 
829,861 
170.940 

• 
nil 

lbs. 
818,400 
237301 

• 
nil 

lbs. 
837.836 
300.480 

• 

284 
nil 

Ck>mmonwealth ... 

173.668 

210,122 

223.981 

265,921 

926376 

1,000,991 

1.066301 

1.147.608 

*  No  information  available. 

(d)  Figures  relating  to  the  Australian  trade  in  tobaooo  appear  in   the  following 
tables : — 
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Pabticular  Industries. 
TOBACCX)  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,   1908  TO  1906. 


Class. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908. 

lbs. 

3,508343 

5,156.798 

306.706 

131.816 

6.901 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

lbs. 

1.936.002 

7.538339 

346.987 

160,811 

6,976 

1908. 

1904. 

£ 

154.882 

235.187 

96.976 

54.080 

1.048 

1906. 

£ 
157379 
908.111 
108.730 
64.384 
1339 

1906 

Tobacoo,  manufactured  ... 
unmanufactured 

Cigars       

Cigarettes              

SnuiT         

lbs. 

2.176,807 

6,629,798 

261489 

168.903 

6406 

lbs. 

2.045.304 

5.371.584 

280.614 

902.778 

9.153 

£ 

188.327 

232.884 

106.623 

41388 

1.114 

£ 
146.760 
986406 
133309 
56349 
1.18B 

(e)  EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  OF  AUSTRALIAN  MANUFACTURE 
Class. 


Tobacco,  manufactured 

Cigars       

Cigarettes 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
130.150 
194 
1.768 


t 


lbs. 
312319  I 
90 
1,931 


lbs.  lbs. 

460.810 ;  475.117 

73  254 

1.873 1  1.209 


Value. 


£ 
10307 
72 
458 


26.019'    30.270 

6  41 

549 1        600 


i 

99305 
ITO 
340 


Practically  the  whole  of  the  AuBtralian  export  is  sent  to  New  Zealand. 

(/)  While  there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady  decrease  in  the  imports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  has  increased  by  50  per  cent,  during  four  yearh, 
while  there  is  in  addition  a  satisfactory  iiicrease  shewn  in  the  use  of  locally-grown  leaf. 
There  was  also  an  increase  both  in  the  local  manufacture  and  in  the  importation  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  figures  taken  as  a  whole  shew  the  increased  consuming  power 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  prosperous  state  of  the  tobacco-manufacturing  industn* 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  lodnttries  of  Class  Vll.— (i.)  General.  This  class  comprises  the  following 
industries,  most  of  them  of  great  importance,  viz.: — Woollen  and  tweed  mills,  boots 
and  shoes,  slop  clothing,  clothing  (tailoring),  dressmaking  and  millinery,  dyeworks  and 
cleaning,  furriers,  hats  and  caps,  waterproof  and  oilskin,  shirts,  ties,  and  scarves,  rope 
and  cordage,  tents  and  tarpaulins. 

Particulars  of  the  state  of  the  textile  industries  in  the  year  1906  are  shewn  in  the 
table  hereunder : — 


FACTORS  OP   PRODUCTION,  INDUSTRIES  OF  CLASS  VII. 
TEXTILE  FABRICS,  1906. 


CLOTHING  AND 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

J, 173 
26.89 
50.14 

Qld. 

103 
7.90 
4.41 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

77 
20.96 
330 

G*wealth 

Number  of  factories ... 

Percentage  on  8t»te  total     

Peroentage  on  class  total      

724 
18.75. 
31.00 

131 
12.87 
5.61 

187 
19.10 
5.44 

8.385 

Number  of  employ^ 

Percentage  on  State  total     

Percentage  on  class  total      ... 

19.660 
35.25 
31.30 

30381 
36.23 
49.34 

4318 
18.03 
6.90 

4.048 
19.98 
6  47 

2.078 
16.11 
3.32 

1.619 
19.06 
2.58 

68.591 

Approx.val.  of  plant  and  machinery  £ 
Percentage  on  State  total     

•947,332 

286.040 

3.45 

1.249.424 

529.237 

8.20 

168.479 

223,651 

5.22 

t 
t 

160345 

20.297 

1.09 

69.900 

60.911 

5.90 

8.6M.680 
1.110436 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wattes  £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

907.642 
16.22 

1.278.886 
23.39 

t 

t 

143.736 
9.39 

56.443 
8.91 

8386.607 

*  QOOl).       t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  this  class  in  19(X>  was  20.16  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  class  of  indastry 
in  1906  was  27.37  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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(ii.)  WooUen  and  Tweed  Mills,     (a)  The  following  table  describes  the  woollen  and 
tweed  mills  of  the  several  States  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1906  :<^ 


WOOLLEN  AND  TWEED  MILLS, 

1906. 

Itemg. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories           

,.       employes 

.,       male  employ^ 

„       female 
Actual  horse-power  of  engises  employed  ... 
Average  number  of  months  in  operation 

during  year 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings         £ 
,.       plant  and  machinery      £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

5 
338 
160 
178 
272 

11.20 

• 

36.400 
14.231 

0 

1.434 

7W 

710 

2.137 

12.00 

104.336 

236.968 

76.901 

1 
UT 

• 
• 

50 

• 

U.500 
24,500 

• 

2 
166 
60 
95 
106 

• 
• 
• 
• 

nil 

4 
274 

80 
186 

Tl 

12 
16,600 
42,200 
11,326 

21 
2,818 
1,083 
1.168 
2.636 

13i;336 
340,068 
102,458 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusiye  of  these  States. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacture  of  wooUens  and  tweeds  is 
now  well  established  in  Australia.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  trades 
in  which  the  island  State  of  Tasmania  is  prominent.  The  trade  was  established  in 
Australia  at  an  early  period  of  its  manufeusturing  history,  the  first  record  in  Victoria 
dating  back  to  1867. 

(6)  The  progress  in  recent  years  of  this  industry  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth 
where  mills  exist  is  shewn  in  the  following  tables.  This  industry  is  one  in  which 
machinery  must  be  employed  under  modem  conditions,  and  therefore  the  information 
obtainable  for  each  State  is  practically  comparable,  upon  the  basis  already  stated,  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  the  case  with  many  other  manufeustures,  and  figures  are  therefore 
given  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  :— 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  WOOLLEN  MILLS  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Tear. 


N.S.W. 


Victoria.       Queensland. 


S.  Aust.         Tasmania.         C'wealth 


NUMBER  OF  MILLS  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


1901 

4 

234 

9 

1.075 

2 

110 

3 

200 

18 

1.619 

1902 

4 

276 

10 

1.022 

129 

2 

142 

3 

210 

20 

1.779 

1903 

4 

280 

9 

1.136 

87 

2 

141 

3 

201 

19 

1,845 

1904 

3 

245 

10 

1,231 

122 

2 

142 

3 

223 

19 

1,963 

1906 

3 

262 

11 

1,315 

112 

2 

130 

4 

236 

21 

2,055 

1906 

5 

338 

9 

1,434 

117 

2 

165 

4 

274 

21 

2,318 

APPROXIMATE  VALUE  OP  PLANT  AND  MACHINERY. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


N.S.W. 


£ 
16,100 
29,500 
33.450 
31,439 
31.540 
36.400 


Victoria.     Queensland. 


£ 
197.930 
203.200 
204.036 
212.286 
234,532 
236.988 


£ 

27.240 
23,174 
24,503 
23.231 
24.500 


South  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

C'wealth. 

£ 

£ 

... 

214,030 

28.000 

287,940 

28.000 

288,660 

29,600 

297,828 

29,940 

319,243 

42,200 

340,088 

*  Not  available. 

Western  Australia,  which  possesses  no  woollen  mills,  is  omitted  from  the  table. 

(c)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  production  of  woollen  and  tweed  mills  in 
N«w  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  the  years  1901  to  1906.  No  information  is  available 
for  the  other  States  : — 
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PBODUOnON  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  TWEED  MILLS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Tweed  and  Cloth. 

Flannel. 

Blankets.  Shawls,  and  BngB. 

Year. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

1001 
1902 
1906 
1904 
1906 
1906 

Yds. 
525.020 
666.906 
458302 
481.280 
450.600 
496464 

Yds. 
818.976 
708.749 
662.381 
697.796 
^.924 
840349 

Yds. 
1343.995 
1.275.045 
1.120.683 
1479.015 
1,198314 
1338313 

Yds. 
3.428 
14.500 
17.208 
1.700 
4340 
7,286 

Yds. 
2.280.617 
2.612343 
3.201.275 
3301.004 
3356,013 
3,637346 

Yds. 
2,233,045 
2.026343 
3.218.483 
3301,704 
3,859362 
3,645,132 

No. 
10,900 
13.480 
14380 
16.582 
16,367 
90,332 

No. 
108,904 
140386 
167339 
180.967 
296.798 
301.639 

No. 
114404 
154.416 
181.812 
197319 
aUi.006 
3813n 

The  prodaotion  of  all  the  States  consists  chiefly  of  tweed  cloths,  flannels  and  blankets, 
which  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  purity  and  durability. 

No  cotton  spinning  or  weaving  or  linen  weaving  is  carried  on  in  Australia.  Cotton 
ginning  has  been  carried  on  at  periods  far  apart  in  the  northern  States,  and  a  mill  was 
lately  reopened  at  Ipswich  in  Queensland. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  blankets  into  Australia  has  fallen 
from  £114.508  in  1902  to  £58,506  in  1906.  The  imports  of  apparel  and  textiles  generally 
have  increased  in  value  from  £9,854,417  in  1902  to  £10,584.218  in  1906  ;  this  affords  a 
measure  of  the  community's  needs  in  this  direction. 

(iii.)  Boots  cmd  Shoes.  (a)  Boots  and  shoes  and  all  kinds  of  foot-wear  are  now 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in  Australia,  chiefly  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  The  particulars  of  the  boot  factories  of  the  several  States  for  the  year  1906  are 
as  follows : — 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES.  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wltb 

Number  of  faotories 

103 

134 

29 

17 

12 

15 

809 

,.          employing  power 

58 

77 

11 

12 

5 

8' 

171 

employes-        

4,767 

5.703 

1.015 

1.212 

236 

323 

18.266 

,.       male  employes 

3478 

3.798 

761 

181 

268 

8476 

..       female    -  .. 

1.599 

1.906 

• 

451 

55 

66 

4.066 

Actual  horse-power  of  englnee  employed  ... 

670 

543 

74 

158 

24 

38 

1.502 

Average  number  of  months  In  operatiou 

during  year 

11.87 

11.10 

• 

* 

U.49 

12.00 

... 

Approz.  value  of  land  and  buildings         £ 

• 

154.394 

33.095 

tr 

16.240 

8.600 

212.829 

..          ..      plant  and  machinery      £ 

122.580 

99/)42 

20.502 

6.626 

6.713 

2S5.S6S 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

274.732 

332.538 

20.564 

20.3U 

648486 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  itoms  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

Among  the  specialised  secondary  industries  of  Australia  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
stands  pre-eminent  in  respect  of  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  factories  engaged  in  it. 
the  employment  afforded  by  it.  and  the  range  and  excellence  of  its  output. 

(b)  The  progress  of  the  industry  in  the  last  four  years  is  shewn  in  the  following 
table  :— 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  BOOT  AND  SHOE   FACTORIES,  1903  TO  1906. 


State. 

No.  of  Factories. 

No.  of  Persons  Employed. 

and  Machinery. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1908. 

4.288 
6.211 
1.146 

a,292) 
290 
844 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1006. 

N.S.W.    ... 
Victoria ... 
Q'land.   ... 
8.  Au8t.  ... 
W.AuBt.... 
Tasmania 

08 
186 
68 

(28) 
16 
13 

02 
181 
48 
28 
18 
18 

96 
186 
89 
19 
14 
16 

108 
184 
29 
17 
12 
15 

4,817 
6,628 
1.088 
1,292 
304 
333 

4.465 
6.873 
1,047 
1,270 
257 
332 

4.767 
6.708 
1,016 
1.212 
236 
323 

£ 
100.080 
82.694 
21.919 

• 
8,901 
6.928 

£ 
106,081 
04,334 
19.920 

• 

8,729 
6.040 

£ 
122.429 
96.186 

17.726 

• 

9.200 
6.916 

£ 
122.580 
90.012 
90,502 

• 

6.626 
6.7U 

G'wealfch 

884 

320 

821 

809 

12.670 

12.912  j    13,244 

13.256 

220.322 

234.964 

254.406 

866,668 

*  Information  not  available. 
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(c)  The  output  (pairs)  of  boots  and  shoes  and  slippers  produced  in  each  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  years  1903-1906,  so  £ar  as  the  information  is  available,  is  ae 
follows : — 

PRODUCTION  OF  BOOT  FACTORIES,  1903  TO  1906. 


state. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Slippers. 

1908. 

Pairs. 
3.166.475 
3.574.761 

682.762 

22i*,776 
202.240 

7,848.022 

1904. 

"Pairs.  ~ 

3,201,087 

4.065.881 

707,680 

223.602 
188345 

1006. 

1906. 

1908. 

1004. 

1905. 

1906. 

N8.W 

Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Aastraliat 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 

Pairs. 
3,250,243 
3.051,083 

606,784 

186*703 
142.078 

Pairs. 
3,667.555 
4.001.680 

710,080 

198*,968 
171.796 

Pairs. 
307.531 
160.012 

Pairs. 
477.302 
180408 

Pairs. 
435.912 
165^ 

Pairs. 
878.600 
175.575 
34.298 

C'wealth    ... 

8,477.185 

8025.841 

8.640.087 

54T/J43 

666,410 

601.404 

588,467 

*  Indoded  in  boots  and  shoes.       t  No  information  available. 

Statistics  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes  are 
unobtainable  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  States.  In  1906  the  value  of  the  production  of 
New  South  Wales  was  £981,997 ;  of  Queensland,  £203.837  ;  and  of  Tasmania,  £68,880. 

[d)  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  falling-ofE  in  the  importation  of  boots 
into  Australia  under  the  section  describing  the  leather  trades.  Imports  decreased  from 
£219,065  in  1908  to  £177,558  in  1906.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statistics 
of  production  given  above,  illustrates  the  prosperity  of  this  important  industry.  Exports 
of  Australian  boots  have  increased  in  value  from  £8161  in  1903  to  £24,126  in  1906.  In 
the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  export  from  New  South  Wales  was  £10,778,  and  from 
Victoria,  £12,896. 

(iv.)  HcUa  and  Caps,  {a)  The  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps  is  now  well  established 
in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  position  of  the  industry  in  1906  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

HAT  AND  CAP  FACTORIES,  1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

QMand. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wJth. 

Ifnmber  of  factories 

23 

32 

4 

2 

61 

„       employes          ...           

1.086 

1.310 

122 

60 

2,527 

„        male  employ ds 

342 

526 

30 

808 

„       female 

604 

793 

• 

20 

1,507 

Aotual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 

107 

243 

0 

32 

391 

Average  number  of  mouths  in  operation 

nil 

nU 

during  year 

11.77 

11.1 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

55.156 

5,530 

• 

60.686 

„           ,.       plant  and  machinery      £ 

32,760 

24,588 

6.083 

« 

63.491 

Total  amoimt  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

43.026 

77,386 

121.312 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 


(6)  As  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  shews  the  progress  of  this  industry 
in  the  States  in  which  it  was  carried  on  during  the  years  1908  to  1906,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  investment  of  capital  in  this  industry  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
during  recent  years,  and  the  industry  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  both  these 
Eltates.  Information  respecting  production  is  unfortunately  lacking.  The  export  of 
Australian  production  in  this  industry  has  cfrown  from  £737  in  1908  to  £1881  in  1906  : — 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HAT  AND  CXP  FACTORIES,  1908  TO  1906. 


Nmnber  of  Factories. 

No.  of  Persons  employed 

Approximate  Value  of  Plant 

State. 

1008. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1908. 

1904. 

720 

1,166 

128 

57 

2,079 

1905. 

1906. 

1,0% 

1.319 

122 

50 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  Soath  Wales 
Victoria 

Soath  AuBtralia... 

15 
33 
5 

(2) 

18 
29 
6 
2 

65 

21 
32 
8 
2 

23 
32 

4 
2 

543 

1.113 

131 

(67) 

904 

1.208 

144 

56 

£ 
22452 
20.568 
7.284 

£ 

26.U7 

90.045 

7.311 

t 

£ 

29.650 
21.903 
7,161 

: 

£ 
32,750 
24.588 

6^ 

Commonwealth 

55 

63 

61 

1,844 

2.312 

2.527 

50.024 

63.473 

58.714 

68,421 

4  No  information  available. 

(c)  New  South  Wales  exported  hats  and  caps  of  Australian  manufeusture  to  the  value 
of  £580,  and  Victoria  to  the  value  of  £701.  Some  idea  of  the  production  of  Australia 
may  be  gathered  from  the  &ot  that  in  1906  interstate  transfers  of  Australian  felt  hats 
amounted  to  £65,250.  of  sewn  hats  and  caps  to  £10,033,  and  of  hats,  caps  and  bonnets, 
and  hat  and  bonnet  shapes  generally  to  £71,646.  The  greatest  part  of  these  amounts 
were  transferred  from  Victoria,  and  were  probably,  for  the  most  part,  the  produce  of  that 
State. 

(d)  No  special  interest  is  attached  to  the  other  industries  in  this  class.  A  consider- 
able manufacture  of  ropes,  cordage,  mats,  bags  and  sacks  is  carried  on  in  the  three  eastern 
States  and  in  South  .Australia. 


9.  lodnttriet  of  Class  Vlll.— In  this  class  are  included  the  following  industries  :— 
Electrotyping  and  stereotyping,  paper-making,  paper  boxes,  bags,  etc.,  photo-engrav- 
ing, printing  and  binding.  The  greatest  proportion  of  capital  invested  in  this  class  is  in 
newspaper  printing.  There  are  a  few  small  paper  mills,  but  the  bulk  of  the  paper  and 
cardboard  used  in  Australia  is  imported.  The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the 
industries  included  in  Class  VTH.  for  the  year  1906 : — 

INDUSTBIES  OP  CLASS  VIH.,   BOOKS.   PAPER,    PRINTING,    ETC.,   1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

class  total            

385 

8.68 
36.45 

896 
7.46 
86.36 

1S8 
9.88 
13.98 

46 
4.42 
4.90 

66 
9.77 
7.07 

81 
6.68 
2.28 

919 

Average  nnmber  of  employ^H     ... 

class  total            

6,961 
8.94 
35.68 

73n 

8.66 
37.67 

2,114 
8.82 
10.80 

1,366 
6.73 
6.98 

1.127 
8.74 
6.76 

096 
7.SI 
3.21 

19,566 

Approx.  valne  of  land  and  buildings      £ 

plant  and  machinery  £ 

Percentage  on  State  total           ...         ^.. 

•673,686 

671,321 

8.09 

763,909 

676,446 

10.47 

370,617 

207.420 

4.84 

t 
t 

197,642 

148,921 

8.00 

28,900 

43,148 

6.13 

l,9a9J64 
1,746,266 

Percentage  on  State  total           

667,246 
9.97 

699,944 
10.97 

t 

t 

166,086 
*  10.84 

61,298 
9.86 

IJSMjm 

*  1901.       t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  this  class  forms  7.94  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  manufactories  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  forms  8.55 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  Commonwealth  manufactories. 

10.  lodastriet  of  Class  IX. — This  class  consists  of  musical  instrument,  sewing 
machine,  etc.,  feustories,  and  the  work  done  in  Australia  therein  consists  chiefly  of  repair- 
ing work.  There  is  in  New  South  Wales  one  piano  manufactory  which  has  achieved 
great  success.  Information  concerning  the  stories  engaged  in  this  industry  is  contained 
in  the  following  table : — 
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INDUSTRIES    OF  CLASS  IX.,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND    SEWING 

MACHINES.  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'U 

Number  of  fikotories          

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total 

6 

0.16 

60.00 

8 
0.07 
80.00 

Average  number  of  employes        

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total 

338 
0.48 
87.56 

82 
0.04 
8.» 

^ 

Approx.  valne  of  land  and  buildings          £ 
Approx.  value  of  plant  and  machinery      £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

20.676* 
4.815 
0.06 

5,440 
1.812 
0.02 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wagef<           £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

.10.584 
0.55 

2.208 
0.04 

Nil 


8.A. 


1 
0.09 
10.00 

16 
0.08 
4.15 


W.A. 


Nil 


Tas. 


C'wlth. 


10 


Nil 


886 


26.016 
6,127 


82.787 


*  1001.  t  Information  not  available.   Totals  of  items  exclusive  of  South  Australia. 

The  numher  of  factories  in  this  class  forms  0.09  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
tectorieB  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry 
forms  0.16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  Commonwealth 
manufactories. 

11.  lodostrles  of  Class  X. — Tbese  industries,  viz.,  the  making  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosives, at  present  afEord  but  little  emplo3rment  in  Australia.  A  proposal  to  establish  a 
Commonwealth  explosives  6M:tory  is  at  present  under  discussion.  Information  for  the 
year  1906  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  being  the 
only  States  concerned  therein : — 

INDUSTRIES  OF  CLASS  X.,  ARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES,  1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

C'wlth. 

8 
347 

80.814 

Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Cwth. 

Number  of  factories 

employes     ... 

Approximate    value     of 

land  and  buildings       £ 

8 
17 

•2.082 

5 
880 

28,282 

Approximate  value  of 
plantand  machinery  £ 

Total  amount  of  salaries 
and  wages £ 

270 
1.077 

44,206 
15,605 

44,476 
16,672 

•  1901. 
The  items  given  above  concerning  these  industries  form  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  figures  in  each  class  of  information  for  the  respective  States,  and  the  number  of 
faustories  and  of  employes  forms  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  each  case  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

12.  Indostries  of  Class  XI.~(i.)  General.    This  class  of  industry,  viz.,  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles,  saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  includes  coach  and  waggon  building,  cycles, 
perambulators,  saddlery  and  harness,  spokes,  etc.     In  the  following  table  is  shewn  its 
state  for  1906:— 
INDUSTRIES  OP  CLASS  XI.,  VEHICLES.  SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  ETC.,  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

9G9 
6.71 
27.88 

Vic. 

861 
8.28 
38.36 

Q'land. 

117 
8.97 
12.43 

8.  A. 

114 
11.20 
12.12 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories          

class  total 

50 
7.51 
5.32 

40 
10.72 
4.25 

941 

Number  of  employ^         

Percental  on  State  total 

class  total 

2,667 
8.43 
29.54 

3,619 

4.13 

38.98 

961 
4.01 
10.65 

1.079 
5.31 
11.96 

486 
3.77 
6.30 

815 
3.71 
3.49 

9.027 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

plantand  machinery        £ 

Percentage  on  State  total 

280.128* 

43.790 

0.53 

326,855 

50,740 

0.93 

101.964 

45.872 

1.08 

t 

61,386 

13.187 

0.71 

30.640 
5.230 
0.62 

799,872 
167,819 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid    £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

179.990 
3.22 

"^ 

t 

t 

62.603 
3.44 

204670 
3.32 

466.318 

*19Q1. 


t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 
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The  number  of  stories  in  this  class  forms  8.13  per  ceut.  of  the  total  nmnoer  of 
factories  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1906,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in 
this  class  forms  8.95  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  Common- 
wealth factories  in  1906. 

(ii.)  Coach  and  Wagon  Building.  This  industry  forms  the  principal  branch  of 
manufacture  in  this  class.     The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  it  for  the  year  1906 : — 

COACH  AND  WAGON  BUILDING,    1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wth. 

Number  of  factories          

179 

256 

60 

46 

87 

19 

606 

„         employee 

1,718 

2,573 

507 

464 

804 

162 

6.71B 

.,         male  employes 

1.705 

2,561 

• 

464 

808 

162 

6.486 

female 

13 

12 

nil 

1 

nil 

26 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 

181 

278 

62 

110 

56 

16 

648 

Aver,  time  in  operation  during  year  (mths.) 

11.89 

11.90 

♦ 

10.82 

12.00 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

* 

208,825 

68,044 

• 

82,466 

18,750 

807.58* 

„        plant  and  machinery     £ 

28,472 

44,651 

9,650 

* 

10,852 

2,240 

96.786 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

113,986 

156,979 

■ 

» 

82,621 

9.974 

SI2,&69 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  cyde  industry  consists  of  repairing  and  of  the  putting  together  of  cycles  from 
imported  parts,,  and  motor  building  has  not  so  far  been  commenced  in  Australia,  the 
shops  in  existence  being  only  repairing  shops. 

13.  IndOStries  of  Class  Xll.— This  claas  includes  the  following  industries,  vis., 
docks  and  ships,  sail-making,  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing.  The  first  industry 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales,  although  a  large  dock  also  exists  in  Melbonme. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Commonwealth  consists  chiefly  of  the  building  of  yachts 
and  small  vessels  for  coastal  or  South  Sea  Island  trade.  The  principal  work  under  this 
head  consists  of  repairing  work.     The  following  table  gives  particulars  for  1906 : — 

INDUSTBIE8  OF  CLASS  Xn.,  SHIP  AND  BOAT  BUILDING  AND  REPAIRING. 

1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vio. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Taa. 

C'wtth. 

Number  of  factories           

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total 

84 
0.88 
40.90 

11 
0.26 
18.26 

19 

1.40 

22.89 

0 
0.69 
7.24 

6 
0.76 
0.02 

8 
2.14 
9.04 

88 

Average  number  of  employes         

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total 

1.696 
2.06 
76.09 

184 
0.10 
0.81 

187 
0.78 
8.81 

117 
0.68 
5.51 

80 
0.28 
1.41 

01 
0.72 
2.89 

^ 

Approx.  value  of  Isjid  and  buildings           £ 

„          .,      plant  and  machinery       £ 

Percentage  on  State  total 

•678.284 

161.209 

1.94 

893.810 

128.606 

12.907 

'0.81 

t 

t 

2,080 
4.100 
0.22 

280.181 

Percentage  on  State  total 

167.180 
2.98 

"c^ 

t 

t 

8.900 
0.25 

8.889 
0.64 

i87.«ap 

*  1001.    t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  in  this  class  formed  0.72  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  factories  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1906,  and  the  total  number  of  per8<»is 
employed  in  this  dass  formed  0.93  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed  in  Common- 
wealth factories  in  1906. 


14.  Indastrles  of  Class  XIll. — (i.)  OmeraL  This  dass  comprises  the  following 
industries,  viz.: — ^Bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery,  billiard  tables,  furniture  and  cabinet- 
making,  picture  frames,  window  blinds.     Particulars  for  1906  are  as  follows : — 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  CLASS  xm.,  FURNITURE.  BEDDING,  ETC.,  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

O'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

class  total 

119 

8.08 

2S.47 

188 
4.20 
48.78 

60 
8.88 
U.OO 

80 
2.96 
7.18 

24 
8.01 
6.74 

12 
8.22 
2.87 

418 

Average  ntunber  of  employes 

class  total 

2.817 
2.08 
39.84 

2.108 
2.64 
80.78 

560 
2.88 
9.49 

440 
2.17 
7.47 

200 
2.25 
4.93 

110 
1.87 
1.98 

6,890 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 
plant  and  machinery      £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

ai8.01d' 

82,880 

0.89 

245.105 

88.024 

0.60 

54.276 
9,708 
OJU 

t 

42.185 
4.585 

0.25 

16.060 
1300 
0.21 

509.041 
80,448 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages           £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

lfi7.888 
2.81 

150.101 
2.76 

+ 

t 

84.801 
2.28 

9.175 
1.48 

851.580 

•1901. 


*  Information  not  obtainable.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  Statep. 


(ii.)  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Making  and  Billiard  Table  Making,  (a)  These 
industries  oonstitute  the  principal  manufactures  in  this  class.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  for  1906: — 

FACTORIES  FOR  FURNITURE  AND  CABINET  MAKING  AND  BILLIARD 
TABLE   MAKING,  1906. 


Items. 

• 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

86 

121 

84 

28 

17 

7 

287 

employes 

1,780 

1,887 

829 

405 

284 

81 

4,192 

•         mckle  employes 

1,784 

1358 

... 

402 

282 

04 

4414 

female       

22 

84 

8 

2 

17 

78 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  ... 

210 

204 

78 

187 

59 

20 

819 

Average  time  in  operation  during  year     ... 

11.67 

IIJM) 

11.70 

12.00 

101399 

29.426 

81376 

14,000 

287,799* 

»       plant  and  machinery      £ 

21.479 

18304 

6308 

4,006 

915 

50360t 

Itotal  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

117,880 

104314 

... 

28308 

7308 

2373601 

*  Exclusive  of  New  South  Wales  and  Sou^  Australia.  t  Exclusive  of  South  Australia. 

X  Exclusive  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 

(6)  No  information  is  available  concerning  the  production  of  furniture  in  Australia. 
The  export  of  Australian-manufactured  furniture  in  1906  was  valued  at  £8331,  of  which 
about  one-third  was  sent  to  New  Zealand.  Interstate  transfers  of  Australian  furniture 
in  1906  amounted  to  £66,970,  of  which  a  value  of  £37,280  was  exported  from 
Victoria.  The  imports  of  furniture  into  Australia  in  1906  were  valued  at  £212,526.  It 
is  evident  that  local  manufactories  supply  the  bulk  of  the  furniture  required  in  the 
Commonwealth. 


15.  Industries  of  Class  XIY.— (i.)  General.  This  class  includes  chemicals, 
drugs,  and  medicines,  fertilisers,  paints,  varnishes,  and  by-products.  Under  the  first 
head  is  to  be  noted  the  manu^ture  of  a  peculiarly  Australian  product,  eucalyptus  oil. 
The  works  are  chiefly  engaged  in  making  up  the  ordinary  articles  of  the  chemist's  trade. 
The  XDoet  noteworthy  feature  of  the  fertiliser  section  is  the  recent  establishment  near 
SCelboume  of  large  superphosphate  works,  operating  upon  material  brought  from  the 
West   Coast  of   Tasmania. 

The  total  nimiber  of  factories  in  this  class  forms  1.35  per  cent,  of  the  total  factories 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  class  forms  1.14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  Commonwealth  factories.  The  follow- 
ing  table  gives  particulars  of    the  class  for  1906: — 
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INDUSTRIES  OP  CLASS  XIV.,  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS.  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  State  total 

class  total          

48 

1.84 

30.77 

61 

1.40 

39.10 

4 
0.31 
2.56 

36 
3.54 
83.06 

7 
1.06 
4.49 

156 

Average  n  umber  of  employes 
Proportion  per  cent  to  State  total 

class  total 

1.012 

1.80 

38.92 

1.148 

1.35 

44.15 

60 
0.21 
1.92 

333 

1.64 

12.82 

57 
0.44 
2.19 

8,600 

Approz.  value  of  land  and  buildings          B 
„     plant  and  machinen'       ^ 
Proportion  per  cent,  to  State  total 

50,111» 

107^6 

1.29 

214.247 

U4.671 

1.78 

3,760 
8.270 
0.19 

+ 

18,660 

10,970 

0.59 

881,678 
841,187 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages           £ 
Proportion  per  cent,  to  State  total 

68.8G8 
1.12 

77.249 
1.41 

+ 

+ 

5,476 
0J6 

145,618 

^1901. 


^  Information  not  obtainable.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 


•(ii.)  Imports  and  Eoaports.  Statistios  of  production  are  not  available.  The  exports 
of  Australifiui  drugs  and  chemicals  have  increased  from  £33,827  in  1903  to  £88,260  in 
1906 ;  the  exports  of  Australian  manures  from  £46,997  in  1903  to  £68,124  in  1906 ;  and 
the  exports  of  Australian  medickies  from  £12,595  in  1903  to  £32,768  in  1906.  Importa- 
tions of  cream  of  tartar  have  increased  from  £94,082  in  1903  to  £120,560  in  1906  ;  impor- 
tations of  other  drugs  and  chemicals  from  £134,402  in  1903  to  £198,846  in  1906 ;  and  of 
medicines  from  £195.577  in  1903  to  £217,633  in  1906. 

16.  lodnstiies  •!  Class  XV. — This  dass  refers  to  surgical,  optical  and  other  scientific 
instruments,  and  is  a  small  but  growing  class  of  industry.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  for  1906 : — 

INDUSTRIES  OF  CLASS  XV.,    SURGICAL,   OPTICAL   AND   OTHER 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS,    1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wth. 

Number  of  factories 

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total  ... 

8 
0.21 
30.77 

11 
0.25 
42.31 

5 

0.38 
19.23 

1 
0.09 

3.85 

1 
0.15 
3.84 

26 

Average  number  of  em  ploy^s 

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total  ... 

86 
0.11 
48.31 

•    48 
0.06 
26.»7 

30 
0.13 
16.86 

16 
0.03 
3.37 

8 
0.06 
4.49 

... 

178 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 
plant  and  machinery     £ 
Percentage  on  State  total ... 

18.586* 
2370 
0.08 

8,151 
1.482 
0.02 

6,030 
2.377 
0.06 

t 

3,880 
400 
0.03 

36447 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages          £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

5389 
0.10 

2,699 
0.05 

♦ 

... 

8U 
0.06 

...    !  »as2 

*  1901.       t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  total  number  of  factories  forms  0.22  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  factories 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  1906,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  forms  0.06  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  Commonwealth  factories  in  1906. 

17.  lodnstries  of  Class  XVI.— This  class  refers  to  timepieces,  jewellery  and  plated 
ware.  The  manufacturing  consists  chiefly  of  repairing  and  the  making  of  small  articles 
of  ornament.  A  small  amount  of  electro-plated  ware  is  turned  out.  No  timepieces  are 
manufactured  in  the  Commonwealth,  although  some  work  has  been  done  in  the  erection 
of  tower  clocks. 

The  numher  of  factories  of  this  dass,  and  of  persons  employed  therein,  constitute 
respectively  1.04  and  0.61  per  cent,  of  the  total  numher  of  factories,  and  total  numher  of 
persons  employed  in  factories  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  industry  in  1906  : — 
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INDUSTRIES   OF    CLASS  XVI.,   TIMEPIECES,   JEWELLERY  AND  PLATED 

WARE,  1906. 


Itoms. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qland. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 
Percentage  on  State  total  ... 

clau  total 

88 
0.86 

56 

1.26 
46.46 

15 

1.16 

•    12.41 

10 
0.96 
8.S6 

8 
0.46 

2.48 

6 
\M 
4^8 

m 

ATorage  number  of  employes 

Percentage  on  State  total 

dan  total 

467 
0.69 
88.71 

661 
0.76 
46.61 

107 
0.71 
7.66 

118 
0.66 
8.00 

26 
0.20 
1.86 

48 

0.61 
8.07 

1.897 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings          £ 

plant  and  machinery       £ 

Percentage  on  State  total 

18.618 

12,192 

0.16 

86,070 

16,972 

0.26 

21,648 
6,010 
0.14 

+ 
t 
t 

'«2 
800 

0.04 

706 
0.06 

189476 
85,679 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages           £ 
Percentage  on  State  total 

88,900 
0.62 

54471 
0.99 

t 

t 

'^ 

8,548 

0.67 

95411 

*  1901.    t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

18.  lodnstrles  of  Class  XYll.— (i.)  General,  The  important  olass  referring  to 
heat,  light,  and  power  oomprises  the  following  industries: — Coke  works,  electric  ap- 
paratus, eiectric-light  power,  gas  works  and  kerosene,  lamps  and  fittings,  and  hydraulic 
power.     The  following  are  the  particulars  for  1906 : — 

INDUSTRIES  OP  CLASS  XVH.,  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  POWER,  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Peroentage  on  State  total          

class  total           

180 
8.00 
61.10 

68 
1.60 
25.00 

25 
1.92 
9.19 

9 
0.88 
8.81 

26 

8.76 
9.19 

6 
1.61 
2.21 

272 

Average  number  of  employes  ... 

class  total           

1,888 
2.42 
88.95 

1,678 
1.96 
84.61 

860 
0.46 
7.24 

229 
1.18 
4.74 

342 
2.66 
7.07 

867 
4.2 
7.89 

4384 

Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings        £ 
Percentage  on  State  total           

•567315 
1,706567 

640,099 

1,780396 

27.60 

118301 

446,682 

10.48 

t 

t 

96,081 

661,441 

80.16 

86360 

208370 

24.80 

1,470396 
4.696J98 

«"^ 

188,769 
8.46 

t 

t 

67474 
8.78 

28,176 
4.68 

476,041 

*  1001.        t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  this  class,  and  of  persons  employed  therein,  form 
2.35  and  2.11  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  totals  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  value  of 
plant  and  machinery  of  the  five  States  furnishing  returns  forms  21.70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  the  plant  and  machinery  in  those  States. 

(ii.)  Electric  Light  and  Potoer.  Particulars  of  the  electric  light  and  power  works  of 
the  Ck>inmonwealth  in  the  year  1906  are  as  follows : — 

ESTABLISHMENTS  FURNISHING  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER,  1906. 


Items. 

N.S.W.j    Vic. 

Qland. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories          

employes 
Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed... 
Average  time  in  operation  during  year    ... 
Approx.  value  of  land  and  buildings        £ 
plant  and  machinery    £ 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  £ 

66 

666 

30,606 

11.94 

« 

976,728 
66,892 

9 

868 

9480 

12.00 

144,829 

491471 

38,896 

6 

70 

8^ 

• 

68^ 

2 

86 

IjTOO 

10^161 

18 

247 

18,884 

12.00 

66.040 

477498 

43,271 

8 

288 

2,747 

12.00 

+ 

72370 

11,616 

104 

1,660 

62,671 

219,610 

2,080,846 

169,177 

*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  e.xclusive  of  these  States.         +jUrowii  land. 
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Several  of  the  capitals  and  other  principal  towns  of  Australia  are  lit  with  electric  light, 
the  generating  and  other  plant  heing  in  some  cases  owned  by  the  municipality  and  in  others 
by  companies.  Electric  tram  services  also  ran  in  many  of  the  cities.  Further  particulars 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  sections  ** Transport  and  Communication"  and  "Local 
Government." 

Electricity  is  also  largely  in  use  for  lighting  and  power  in  mines  and  is  growing  in 
favour  as  a  motive  power  in  manufactories. 

A  scheme  of  electrification  of  the  Melbourne  suburban  railway  system  has  been  under 
discussion,  and  an  expert  engineer  was  brought  out  to  report  upon  its  desirability. 

(iii.)  Oasworks.  Gtasworks  are  also  in  operation  all  over  Australia,  and  gas  is  still 
the  principal  illuminant  in  private  houses.  It  is  also  used  to  a  large  extent  as  a  hustory 
motive*  power.  Further  information  on  gasworks  will  be  found  in  the  section  "LooaJ 
Government." 

(iv.)  Hydraulic  Power.  Hydraulic  power  is  supplied  by  means  of  high-pressure 
mains  in  several  of  the  Australian  cities. 

(v.)  Kerosene  Sh^Ue.  A  commencement  of  an  oil  industry  has  been  made.  There 
are  in  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  valuable  deposits 
of  kerosene  shale.  These  have  been  worked  since  1865  in  the  State  mentioned.  P]irtioulars 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  section  xii.,  Mineral  Industry. 

19.  loduttries  of  Class  XYIIl.— This  class  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  leather 
belting,  teaioy  leather,  portmanteaux  and  bags.  The  industries  are  not  extensive.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  for  1906 : — 

INDUSTRIES  OF   CLASS   XVin.,   LEATHER   BELTING,   FANCY  LEATHER, 
PORTMANTEAUX  AND  BAGS,  1906. 


Items. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories 

Percentage  on  State  total 

.,           claes  total  ... 

12 
0.81 
29.27 

22 
0.60 
63.04 

8 
0.28 
7.82 

3 
0.29 
7.32 

1 
0.16 
2.46 

^ 

Average  number  of  employes        

Percentage  on  State  total 

class  total 

240 

o.n 

380 
0.46 
68.21 

66 
1.46 

8.89 

22 
0.11 
8.02 

16 
0.12 
2.06 

NU 

7a 

Approz.  value  of  land  and  buildhigs          £ 

„          „       plant  and  machinery       £ 

Percentage  on  State  total 

•24464 

6.066 

0.07 

25.001 
8385 
0.14 

4.600 
304 

t 

t 

780 
80 

64,e26 
15.844 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages           £ 
Percentage  on  State  total  ... 

14^8 
0!26 

**o^ 

t 

t 

986 
0.06 

37.744 

*  1901.    t  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclusive  of  these  States. 

In  1906  the  number  of  factories  in  this  class,  and  the  persons  employed  therein, 
formed  0.86  and  0.96  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total  factories  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  therein. 

20.  lodustriet  of  Class  XIX. — In  this  dass  are  comprised  basket  and  wickerware, 
matting,  etc.,  brooms  and  brushware,  rubber  goods,  toys,  umbrellas,  other  industries. 
These  trades  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  large  and  daily  use,  and  are 
gradually  growing  in  Australia. 

For  1906  the  number  of  factories  in  this  class  forms  0.95  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  stories  in  the  Conmionwealth,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein  forms  0.96 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  emplc^ed  in  Commonwealth  factories. 


The  following  are  the  particulars  for  1906 : — 
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Items. 

N.B.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

B.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  factories          

PeroenlMe  on  State  total  ... 

class  total 

46 

1.16 

40.01 

33 
0.76 
30.00 

8 
0.02 
7.27 

16 

1.67 

14.66 

6 
0.90 
6.45 

3 
0.64 
1.8S 

UO 

Average  nomber  of  employ^        

Percentage  on  State  total ... 

class  total 

661 

0.88 
81.Q4 

919 
0.78 
41.80 

161 
0.67 
7.84 

341 

1.68 
16JS4 

68 
0.63 
3.10 

94 
0.98 
1.00 

2,104 

Apmox.  valae  of  land  and  buildings         £ 

plant  and  machinery      £ 

Percentage  on  State  total 

41,066* 

16,174 

0.1P 

57.604 

47,831 

0.74 

9«450 
1.637 
0.04 

t 

880 
0.08 

1,850 
90 

... 

116,160 
66.042 

Total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages          M 
Percentage  on  State  total 

88.008 
O.SQ 

60,190 
1.08 

+ 

♦ 

6.81 

400 
0.07 

97.845 

>1901. 


*  Information  not  available.    Totals  of  these  items  are  exclnsive  of  these  States. 


§  9.   Conclusion. 

The  result  of  a  survey  of  the  individual  industries  and  daanes  of  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia is  the  same  as  of  a  survey  of  the  general  statistics,  namely,  that  there  are  strong 
evidences  of  general  prosperity  and  rapid  development.  In  addition,  it  is  to  he  noted 
that  Australian  manufacturing  is  now  upon  a  firm  hasis  with  respect  to  many  articles, 
and  that  there  is  an  increasing  export  business  in  these  commodities. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  available  is  defective  for  some  of  the 
States,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  particulars  obtained  for  1907  will  every- 
where be  tabulated  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  possible  to  present  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  Australian  manu^turing  industries  in  the  next  issue  of 
this  work. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Bonus  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Oommonwealth 
Government  in  Parliament  during  1907,  and  became  law  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  deals  however  almost  exclusively  with  primary  production,  and  its  discussion  in  re- 
lation to  manufacturing  developments  need  not  be  here  specially  considered. 
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SECTION  XIV. 
WATER  CONSERVATION  AND   IRRIGATION. 

§  1.    Water  Supply  Works. 

1.  Geoeral. — ^In  every  country  in  whioh  droughts  are  recurrent,  there  are  few 
problems  of  greater  importance  to  be  solved  than  that  of  an  adequate  system  of 
water  conservation.  Much  has  been  done  so  far  as  the  supply  of  water  to  centres  of 
population  is  concerned,  and  a  description  of  several  of  the  metropolitan  water  works  will 
be  found  herein,  vis.,  in  the  section  dealing  wiith  "Local  Government.*' 

a.  The  Goldflelds  Water  Sopply  of  Westero  Anstralla.— The  scheme  by  which  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  undertook  to  provide  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for 
the  population  on  the  eastern  goldflelds  of  that  State  comes  properly  under  the  heading 
of  "  Water  Supply  Works,"  but  owing  to  its  magnitude  and  special  character  it  oould  not 
be  included  in  the  section  "Local  Government.** 

The  Act  under  which  the  works  were  constructed  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by 
Sir  John  Forrest,  G.G.M.G.,  then  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  in  September,  1896. 
and  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  £2,500,000  and  a  daily  supply  of  5,000,000  gallons. 
The  works,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  State, 
were  originally  known  as  the  "Coolgardie  Water  Scheme,"  but  are  now  officially  called 
the  "Goldflelds  Water  Supply."  So  soon  as  the  Act  was  passed  through  Parliament  the 
works  were  energetically  undertaken,  so  that,  apart  from  reticulation  works,  the  whole 
scheme  was  completed  early  in  1903,  viz.,  in  about  six  years.  The  scheme  is  unique  in 
more  than  one  way.  The  weir  across  the  Helena  River,  near  Mundaring,  at  a  point 
where  the  width  between  the  banks  is  760  feet,  is  the  highest  overflow  weir  in  existence. 
The  surplus  water  flows  directly  over  the  weir  crest  and  down  the  solid  concrete  fsMe  of 
the  wall  to  the  river  100  feet  below.  The  capacity  of  the  Mundaring  reservoir  is 
4,600,000,000  gallons,  and  its  daily  output  capacity  5,000,000  gallons.  The  main  service 
reservoir  from  which  the  goldflelds  towns  are  supplied,  is  situated  at  Bulla  Bulling,  851 
miles  from  Mundaring,  and  at  an  altitude  1200  feet  above  that  of  the  last-named  locality. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  pump  a  daily  quantity  of  5,000,000  gallons  of  vmter, 
weighing  approximately  22,800  tons,  over  a  distance  of  351  miles,  and  to  raise  it  1200 
feet.  This  is  done  by  means  of  eight  pumping  stations  along  the  principal  main,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  2  feet  6  inches.  The  area  to  which  the  trading  operations  of  the 
scheme  are  conflned  extends  from  Guildford,  in  the  west,  to  Elanowna,  in  the  east,  and 
there  are  twelve  smaller  reservoirs  and  tanks,  with  a  total  capacity  of  31,500,000  gallons, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  scheme.  The 
total  cost  was  £8,078,500,  and  the  price  of  water  ranges  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  the  western  area  to  eight  shillings  and  fourpence  at  Kanowna,  with  an  average  of 
about  flve  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  income  is  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  working 
expenses,  but  pa3rment8  to  the  8  per  cent,  sinking  fund  which  is  provided  in  the  Act 
authorising  the  scheme  have  so  far  been  mainly  made  out  of  general  revenue. 

8.  The  Mloes  Water  Sopply  Branch.— Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gold- 
flelds Water  Supply  Scheme  works  of  different  kinds  were  carried  out  by  Government  in 
order  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  population  on  the  goldflelds.     These  works  corn- 
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prised  shallow  and  artesian  boring,  conservation  and  protection  of  water  in  natural  and 
artificial  reservoirs,  sinking  of  wells,  erection  of  condensers,  etc.  Administratively  the 
goldfields  area  is  divided  into  three  water  supply  districts — (joolgardio,  Murchison,  and 
Pilbara.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
water  supply  works,  viz.,  the  Mines  Department,  to  lease  watering  stations  wherever  that 
could  be  done  to  advantage,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  leases  are  generally  executed  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  tanks  which  have  been  constructed  by  the  department  vary  in 
Hize  from  200,000  gallons  to  37,500,000 gaUons  (at  Niagara). 

§  2.  Artesian  Wells. 

1.  Geoeral.  (i.)  The  Great  Australian  Artesian  Basin,  Although  there  are  some 
artesian  wells  outside  this  area,  yet,  in  speaking  of  the  ''Great  Australian  Artesian 
Basin,"  the  area  is  understood  which  includes  (a)  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
Queensland,  taking  in  practically  all  that  State  lying  west  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range, 
with  the  exception  of  an  area  in  the  north-west  contiguous  to  the  Northern  Territory; 
(b)  a  considerable  strip  of  New  South  Wales  along  its  northern  boundary  and  west  of  the 
Great  Dividing  Range ;  and  (c)  the  north-eastern  part  of  South  Australia  proper,  together 
with  the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Northern- Territory.  This  basin  (shewn 
approximately  by  map  in  Section  XXVI.,  Local  Government),  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  yet  discovered,  and  is  about  569,000  square  miles,  of  which  376,000 
square  miles  are  in  Queensland,  110,000  square  miles  in  South  Australia, 
and  83,000  square  miles  in  New  South  Wales.  The  area  of  the  intake  beds 
is  estimated  at  68,000  square  miles,  viss.,  50,000  square  miles  in  Queensland  and 
18,000  square  miles  in  New  South  Wales.  The  basin  is  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  one-sided  or  half-basin,  the  intake  beds  outcropping  along  its  eastern  and  north- 
eastern sides  only,  while  the  remainder  of  the  water-bearing  formation  is  hidden  under 
the  superficial  deposits  forming  the  plains  of  the  interior  of  the  States.  Although  it  has 
not  been  definitely  decided  whether  the  basin  has  outlets  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
in  the  north,  and  towards  the  Great  Australian  Bight  or  towards  Lake  Eyre  in  the  south, 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  opinion  and  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such 
outlets,  an  opinion  which  receives  strong  support  from  the  maps  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Department  of  Queensland,  which  shew  an  apparent  dip  in  the  water-bearing 
strata  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  towards  Lake  Eyre  and  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  in  the  south. 

(ii.)  The  Western  Australian  Basin.  The  Recent  and  Tertiary  strata  which  enter 
Western  Australia  at  its  eastern  border,  and  which  have  a  prevailing  dip  towards  the 
Great  Australian  Bight,  form  an  artesian  water  area.  But  where  boring  operations  have 
been  undertaken  the  water  has  been  found  to  be  salt  or  brackish,  and  there  are  other 
conditions  affecting  the  supply,  such  as  local  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  their 
relative  porosity,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  floor  upon  which  they  rest,  which  so  far  have 
not  been  examined  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  enable  many  particulars  to  be  given  in 
regard  to  this  basin. 

In  the  coastal  area  to  the  west  of  the  Darling  Range  artesian  Iwring  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years. 

(iii.)  Plutonic  or  Meteoric  Water.  While  it  has  long  been  held  that  the  Australian 
artesian  basin  is  a  typically-formed  one,  and  that  its  intake  beds  are  as  described  above, 
a  theory  has  been  recently  advanced  (viz.,  by  Professor  Gregory,'  formerly  of  Melbourne, 
but  now  of  Glasgow  University),  that  the  water,  although  called  artesian,  is  not  im- 
pounded rain-water,  or  meteoric  water  at  all,  but  is  derived  from  the  older  rocks,  i.e^  that 
it  is  pVutonic  in  character.  If  this  were  so,  and  if  the  water  contained  in  the  basin  were 
merely  such  as  occurs  in  the  molten  lava  from  volcanoes  or  imprisoned  in  the  solidified 
quartz  of  granites,  we  should,  of  course,  be  rapidly  exhausting  our  supply.     He  founds 

1.  See  J.  W.  aregori/,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc:  *'  The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia" ;  London,  John  &lun»y,  1906.     ^ 
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his  main  arguments  on  (a)  the  amount  of  friction  caused  by  the  flow  of  water  throng 
the  minute  interstices  between  the  sand  grains,  i.e.,  on  the  loss  of  its  hydrostatic  head 
before  the  bores  are  reached;  (6)  on  anomalies  in  temperature  and  pressure;  (c)  on  the 
chemical  analysis  of  some  of  the  waters;  and  {d)  on  evaporation  measurements  in  Central 
Australia.  He  suggests  the  pressure  of  overlying  rock,  and  gas  pressure  caused  by  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  as  causes  of  the  flow  from  the  bores. 

This  new  theory  has  recently  been  replied  to  at  length  by  the  Government  Geologist 
of  New  South  Wales. '  While  this  Year  Book  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  at  length  upon 
arguments  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Pittman  avers  that 
"many  of  Professor  Gregory's  statements  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  observed  facts.** 
In  regard  to  the  loss  of  hydrostatic  head,  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  regard  to  bores  in  Kentucky,  and  the  experience  in  connection  with 
the  Grenelle  bore  in  Paris.  So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  he  shews  that  it  would 
be  illogical  to  contend  that,  because  some  Australian  bores  give  higher  rates  of  increase 
than  the  average  results  of  a  number  of  ascertained  bores  and  tunnels  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  water  must  be  plutonic  and  not  meteoric.  In  regard  to  pressure,  stress  is 
laid  on  the  more  accurate  results  obtained  with  the  dumpy  level  than  with  the  aneroid, 
and  it  is  shewn  how  accurately  the  height  to  which  the  water  would  rise  has  been  pre- 
dicted in  many  localities.  -  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  isopotential  lines  as  laid  down 
are  tentative,  as  information  in  regard  to  many  private  wells  is  unreliable.  The  question 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  artesian  water  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  it  appears  that 
instead  of  decreasing  from  east  to  west,  as  stated  by  Professor  Gregory,  the  saUnity  of 
the  water  actually  increases,  and  that  some  of  the  wells  in  the  eastern  district  mentioned 
by  the  latter  as  being  particularly  rich  in  saline  matter  are  actually  outside  the  artesian 
basin  altogether. 

In  regard  to  evaporation  measurements  in  Central  Australia,  Mr.  Pittman  shews 
also  that  these  do  not  afieot  the  question  at  issue  at  all,  as  the  water  does  not  enter  the 
porous  beds  in  Oentral  Australia,  but  on  the  flanks  of  the  Dividing  Range,  where  the 
rain&ll  is  copious.    The  theories  of  the  pressure  of  overlying  rock  and  of  gas  pressure  are  ' 
also  utterly  repudiated. 

The  strength  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  unquestionably  in  favour  of  the  older 
theory  of  meteoric  water,  as  upheld  by  Mr.  Pittman,  and  in  his  reply  he  appears  to  have 
disposed  of  every  feature  in  Professor  Gregory's  argument  to  which  weight  might  have 
been  attached. 


2.  Qneeosland. — ^The  publication  of  the  valuable  reports  issued  annually  by  the 
Hydraulic  Engineer  of  Queensland  has  been  suspended  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
complete  statistics  are  only  available  to  30th  June,  1902.  At  that  date  the  following  bores 
were  in  existence  : — 

QUEENSLAND  ARTESIAN  BORES  ON  30TH  JUNE,  1902. 


Snnkbjr— 

Artesian 
Flows. 

Sub- 
Artesian 
Flows. 

Pumped 
Supplies. 

In  Progress; 
Abandoned; 
Unoertain. 

Total. 

Water  Supply  Department  (trial  borings) 
Railway  Department ... 
Local  govemi ng  authorities 
Private  owners 

22 

2 

10 

530 

... 
*  *9 

3 

2 

15 

131 

24 

13 

5 

168 

49 

17 

30 

838 

Total 

564 

9 

151 

210 

934 

1.  E.  F.  Pittman,  AM.8J£.,  Crov&mment  Geologist  of  New  South  WaUs:  "Problenwof  the 
Artefdaa  Water  Supply  of  Australia,  with  special  reference  to  Professor  Gregory's  Theory."  (Clarke 
Memorial  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Slst  October.  1907). 
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The  depth  of  850  of  these  wells  is  given,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  229  less  than 
500  feet  deep,  200  from  500  to  1000  feet,  281  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  124  from  2000  to 
8000  feet,  and  66  over  8000  feet.  The  deepest  well  was  one  known  as  Bimerah  Run  No.  8, 
Whitewood,  lying  between  the  Barooo  and  Thomson  Bivers ;  this  had  a  depth  of  5045  feet, 
and  was  stated  to  yield  70,000  gallons  daily.  This  flow  is,  of  course,  a  comparatively 
small  one,  many  wells  yielding,  when  uncontrolled,  from  one  to  three  million  gallons  a  day. 
A  well  at  Cunnamulla  is  stated  to  have  a  daily  flow,  when  uncontrolled,  of  no  less  than 
4,500,000  gallons.  The  waters  of  many  of  the  wells  have  been  analysed,  and  some  found 
suitable  for  wool-scouring  only,  others  are  sm table  for  watering  stock  but  not  for  irrigation, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  alkali ;  others  again  serve  for  both  stock  and  irrigation,  while 
some,  such  as  those  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  not  of  any  use.  Water  fit  for 
stock  may  generally  be  said  to  be  "  safe' '  for  domestic  purposes  in  spite  of  its  slightly 
mineral  taste.  The  wells  yielding  the  mineral  water  known  as  "  Helidon  Spa,'*  which  is 
much  in  use  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  are  shallow  wells  from  60  to  200  feet  in 
depth. 

In  1906  the  total  number  of  artesian  wells  in  Queensland  has  been  stated  to  be  1182, 
of  which  120  were  Government  wells. 

3.  New  South  WalCS.^— Artesian  boring  in  New  South  Wales  dates  from  1879,  when 
a  private  bore  was  put  down  on  the  Kallara  pastoral  holding,  between  Bourke  and  Wil- 
cannia.  The  first  (Government  bore  was  that  at  Goonery,  on  the  Bourke- Wanaaring  road, 
<oompleted  in  1884.  At  the  end  of  1906,  out  of  412  known  wells  in  New  South  Wales,  130 
were  Government  wells,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  in  Queensland. 

The  distribution  of  these  wells  was  as  follows : — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— ARTESIAN  BORES  ON  31ST  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Purpose  of  Bore. 

Flowing. 

Pumping. 

Failure. 

Total. 

Under 
Conskruotion. 

Private    ... 

Artesian  wells  district 

Water  and  Drainage  Trust  district  ... 

Country  towns  water  supply 

Public  watering  place 

Improvement  lease 

183 

13 

24 

2 

47 
46 

27 

1 

27 

1 

20 

1 

n    • 

3 

230 
15 
24 
2 
91 
60 

6 
3 

1 

Total       

315 

66 

41 

412 

10 

In  890  cases  the  depth  of  the  wells  is  stated,  and  it  appears  that  only  18  wells  were 
less  than  500  feet  deep ;  while  76  ranged  from  500  to  1000  feet ;  215  from  1000  to  2000 
feet ;  64  from  2000  to  8000  feet ;  and  17  over  8000  feet.  As  in  Queensland,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  wells  from  1000  to  2000  feet  in  depth,  but  neither  the  shallow  wells 
under  500  feet,  nor  the  very  deep  wells  over  8000  feet  are  so  numerous  in  proportion  as 
in  the  northern  colony.  The  two  deepest  wells  in  New  South  Wales  are  those  at  Boomi, 
in  County  Benarba,  with  a  depth  of  4008  feet  and  a  daily  outflow  of  1,428,640  gallons ; 
and  at  Dolgelly,  in  the  Parish  of  Careunga,  in  County  Stapylton,  with  a  depth  of  4086 
feet,  and  an  outflow  of  682,200  gallons  per  day.  The  largest  outflow  is  stated  to  be  that 
at  the  Munna  Munna  well,  in  county  Leichhardt,  which  yields  1,657,280  gallons  a  day, 
and  has  a  depth  of  2197  feet. 

The  water  of  a  large  number  of  wells  has  been  analysed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye, 
P.C.S.,  etc.,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Mines  Department,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
give  a  list  of  those  containing,  among  all  the  wells  examined,  the  maximum  quantities 
of  particular  salts  in  solution  : — 


1.  See  Percy  Allan,  M.  Inat.  O.E.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C,E.,  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  for  Water 
Conservation  in  New  South  Wales,  in  "The  Drought  Antidote  for  the  North-West."  (Lecture 
deliveied  before  the  Sydney  University  Engineering  Society,  October  10b,  1906.) 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ARTESIAN  BORES—CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Name  of  Bore. 


Tunderbrine  No.  1 
PortBonrke 
QtJtney^B ... 
Bancanya 
CuMaburra 

Warratia 

Momba     ... 

Sandy  Creek 
Oilgaodra... 

Wingadee  No.  1 

Ooonamoona 
Momba     ... 

Burrawapg  No.  S,  I.L.  1211 


fJounty. 


Gk>wen  ... 

Gunderbooka 

Barrona 

Moot? 

Irrara&: 

Evelyn  ... 

Fitegerald  and 

Yungnnlgra.. 
Mooiwingee 
Ewenmar 
Leiohhardt 

Fitegerald  and 
Yummnlgra.. 
Cunningham 


Salt  found  in  greater  quantity  than  in 
any  other  bore.* 


Grains  per 
Imperial 
Gallon. 


Sodium  carbonate  (Nafl  CDs) 

Potassium  carbonate  (Ka  COs) 

Calcium  carbonate  (Ca  COs)       

Magnesium  carbonate  (Mg  COa) ... 

Sodium  chloride  (Na  CI) 

Potassium  chloride  (K  CD  

Magnesium  chloride  (Mg  Cla)      

Sodium  sulphate  (Na*  SO«) 

Potassium  sulphate  (Ka  SO«)      

Iron  oxide  (Fea  Os)  and  alumina  (Ala  Oa) 

smca(SiOa)         

Calcium  chloride  (Ca  CHa)  and  calcium 

sulphate  (Ca  SO4)       

Total  solid  matter  — 


124.7 

12.S 

106 

10.7 
840.0 

2M 

».0 
2BJ 
10.S 

1.4 

4.6 

S2.SA12.0 
1802.0 


1.  This  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  the  salt  found  in  greatest  quantity. 

The  Zetz  ^>a,  much  used  as  a  mineral  water  in  New  South  Wales,  comes  from 
Ballimore,  near  Dubbo. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  artesian  wells  works  out  at  an  average  of  about  17s. 
6d.  per  lineal  foot ;  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  depth  to  which  boring  operations 
have  to  be  extended,  and  on  the  aooessibility  of  the  bore  to  a  railway  station.  Contracts 
have  recently  been  let  for  boring  and  the  use  of  six-inch  casing  at  the  following  rates : — 
To  1000  feet,  lis.  per  foot;  KXX)  to  15O0  feet,  12s.  6d. ;  15O0  to  2000  feet,  13s. ;  2000  to 
2500  feet,  148. ;  2500  to  3000  feet,  IGs. ;  3000  to  3500  feet,  19s. ;  3500  to  4000  feet,  24r. 
To  these  prices  must  be  added  the  cost  of  cartage  and  of  finishing  off  the  work. 

4.  South  Australia. — The  information  about  artesian  wells  is  very  defective,  and 
relates  to  the  year  19()3.  At  that  time  a  list  of  twenty  of  the  principal  Government  bores 
was  published,  of  which  four  were  under  5(X)  feet  in  depth,  eight  from  10(X)  to  2000  feet, 
three  from  20(X)  to  3000  feet,  and  five  over  3(XX)  feet.  The  deepest  flowing  well  was  at 
Mount  (>ason,  measuring  4420  feet,  and  yielding  500,(XX)  gall6ns  per  day.  An  unfinished 
well  at  Goyder's  LAgoon  had,  however,  reached  a  depth  of  4440  feet.  The  maximum 
flows,  viz.',  1,250,(XX)  gallons  daily  in  each  case,  occurred  at  Strangways  and  Coward. 

Artesian  water  has  also  been  found  outside  the  basin  in  the  Adelaide  Plains,  where 
at  Virginia,  thirty  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  a  daily  flow  of  24, (XX)  gallons  is  obtained. 

5.  Victoria. — Victoria  lies  altogether  outside  the  artesian  basin,  and,  as  water  is 
obtainable  in  most  parts  of  the  State  at  shallow  depths,  there  has  not  been  much  occasion 
for  artesian  boring.  As  early  as  1884,  however,  an  artesian  well  was  bored  at  Sale,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  gave  a  supply  of  about  1(X),0(X)  gallons  per  day  until,  either  through 
corrosion  of  the  casing  or  by  choking  up  with  sand  from  below,  the  flow  ceased.  In  1905 
A  new  bore  was,  therefore,  put  down,  which  at  a  depth  of  277  feet  yielded  sufficient  water 
to  fill  Lake  Guthridge,  a  local  depression.  But  as  the  water  was  impure  and  contained 
too  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  boring  operations  were  continued  to  520  feet,  when  the 
lowering  of  the  casing  shut  off  the  supply  of  water.  A  second  bore  was  then  put  down  at 
some  distance  from  the  first,  and  this,  at  a  depth  of  238  feet,  jrielded  fresh  and  clear 
water.     The  supply  at  present  is  stated  to  be  about  145,000  gallons  per  day. 

In  1906  eight  bores  were  put  down  on  the  Ovemewton  Estate,  Maribymong,  to  depths 
varying  from  147  to  272  feet ;  small  supplies  of  good  and  medium  water  for  stock  pur- 
poses were  obtained,  but  only  one  of  the  wells  yielded  water  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 

6.  Western  Australia. — Out  of  twenty-four  artesian  bores  put  down  by  the  Bfines 
Department  Water  Supply  Branch  in  the  artesian  basin  east  of  the  Darling  Range,  fifteen 
were  less  than  5(X)  feet  in  depth ;  five  between  500  and  KXX)  feet ;  three  between  lOOO  and 
2000  feet ;  and  one  only,  at  Davyhurst,  over  2000  feet,  viz..  3624  feet. 
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The  nmnber  of  wells  between  the  Darling  Range  and  the  coast  is  stated  at  forty-two, 
of  which  fourteen  were  less  than  500  feet ;  nine  from  500  to  1000  feet ;  sixteen  from  1000 
to  2000  feet ;  two  from  2000  to  3000  feet ;  and  one  over  3000  feet.  The  last-named  bore, 
situated  at  Carnarvon,  is  3011  feet  in  depth,  and  yields  a  daily  supply  of  515,000  gallons. 
The  maximum  outflow,  1,167,000  gallons  per  day,  is  said  to  be  obtained  £rom  a  well  at 
Guildford. 


§  3.    lrris:ation  Plants. 

1.  Qeoeral. — Various  causes  have  combined  to  keep  proposals  for  irrigation  works  on 
a  large  scale  before  the  Parliaments  of  several  of  the  States  for  a  number  of  years  without 
any  very  tangible  results,  except  in  theoase  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  The  absence 
of  the  example  of  any  country  which  has  constructed  such  works  under  similar  climatic 
and  labour  conditions,  the  very  partial  success  of  some  of  the  smaller  works  undertaken 
in  Australia,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  artesian  water  obtained  during  the  last  twenty 
years  in  parts  of  the  continent  most  Liable  to  droughts,  have  all  tended  to  delay  the  under- 
taking of  any  large  works. 

2.  Victoria.— (i.)  Classification  of  Works.  The  Water  Conservation  Works  in  Vic- 
toria naturally  divide  themselves  in  those  providing  mainly  a  domestic  supply,  such  as 
the  Yan  Yean  works,  controlled  by  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
the  Coliban,  Geelong,  Broken  River,  Kerang  Lakes,  and  Blallee  Supply  works,  which, 
although  now  administered  by  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission,  are 
properly  local  government  works  ;  other  works  for  domestic  supply  controlled  by  Water 
Works  Trusts  or  Municipal  Corporations,  and  irrigation  works  proper.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last-named  class  particulars  as  to  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  section  ''  Local 
Government"  of  this  book. 

(ii.)  Works  Controlled  by  the  Commission.  With  the  exception  of  the  First  Mildura 
Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trust,  these  works  are  now  all  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the  Water  Act  1905, 
in  force  since  1st  May,  1906.     The  works  comprise  the  following: — 

(a)  The  Goulbum  River  works  (including  the  Waranga  Basin,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  9500  million  cubic  feet,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £701,190  ; 

(6)  The  Loddon  River  works,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  610  million  cubic  feet, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £153,674 ; 

(c)  The  Eow  Swamp  works,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  1780  million  cubic  feet, 

constructed  at  a  cost  of  £180,400;  and 

(d)  Nineteen  other  irrigation  and  water  supply  districts,  the  capital  expenditure 

on  which  has  been  £808,722. 
Many  of  the  original  irrigation  trusts  had  been  badly  managed  and  were  in  financial 
difficulties  when  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Commission,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
Government  to  write  off  considerable  amounts  both  of  capital  debt  and  of  arrears  of 
interest,  so  that  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  taken  over  by  the  Commission,  including 
works  for  domestic  supply,  ou  30th  Jime,  1907,  stood  as  follows: — 

(a)  Free  head  works,  in  respect  of  which  no  charge  for  interest  is  to 

be  made  against  any  district  served  by  these  works ...  ...      £1,1 72,027 

(6)  Other  State  works...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        1,749,892 

(c)  Branch  distributory  channels  connected  with   Long  Lake  free 

head  works       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10,370 

(<0  Irrigation  and  water  supply  works- 
Total  advances...  ...  ...  ...  ...£791,628 

Less  repaid,  £5591;  and  written-off,  £540,404  ...   545,995 

245,533 


Total  £3,177,822 
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The  Gommissioa  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  values  of  properties 
served  by  the  various  water  supply  works,  and  of  imposing  thereon  certain  rates.  As» 
however,  the  rates  for  1906-7  were  mainly  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  old  munidpa 
assessments,  and  as  struck  by  the  dissolved  trusts,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  Com' 
mission  estimates  its  receipts  for  the  year  1907-8  at  £80,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£70,279- 

(iii.)  Mildwa,  The  first  settlement  of  Mildura  dates  from  1884.  After  being 
managed  until  1887  by  Chaffey  Bros.,  and  then  imtil  1896  by  Chaffey  Bros.  Company 
Limited,  it  was  in  that  year  taken  over  by  the  First  Mildura  Irrigation  Trust,  and  has 
since  then  made  great  progress.  Its  population,  which  at  the  Census  of  1891  was  2S21, 
had  by  September,  1906,  increased  to  4350.  The  exports  of  dried  and  canned  fruit  from 
Victoria,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Mildura,  amounted  in  1906  to  £96,580,  viz.:— 
Canned  fruits,  £89,804 ;  dried  fruits— raisins,  £47,114 ;  other,  £9662.  Of  these  exports 
£91,177  worth  were  sent  to  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  chiefly  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  while  the  balance  of  £5408  was  exported 
oversea. 

The  capital  cost  of  the  Mildura  irrigation  works  is  stated  at  £58,700. 

(iv.)  Area  Irrigated.  The  total  area  of  districts  served  by  irrigation  plants  in 
1906-7  is  given  as  2,702,180  acres,  of  which  160,574  acres  were  irrigated.  Of  this  ares 
12,069  acres  were  under  cereals,  41,378  acres  under  lucerne  and  other  permanent  fodder 
crops,  10,183  acres  under  sorghum  and  other  annual  fodder  crops,  59,008  acres  xmder 
pasture,  35,941  acres  (of  which  28,640  acres  at  Mildura)  were  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  1922  acres  were  in  fallow,  while  the  balance  of  78  acres  was  taken  up  by  miscel- 
laneous minor  crops. 

(v.)  The  Trawool  Schetne.  A  project  has  been  mentioned  of  oonstruoting  a  weir 
across  the  Upper  Goulbum  river  at  the  Trawool  Gorge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seymour. 
If  this  scheme  should  ever  be  carried  out,  the  weir  would  have  to  be  about  1700  feet  long, 
and  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  140  feet  high.  It  is  expected  that  the  weir  would 
impound  water  for  about  twenty  miles  upstream,  and  that  it  would  provide  a  reservoir  of 
a  capacity  of  60,000  million  cubic  feet.  This  would  make  it  by  far  the  largest  reservoir  in 
existence,  the  Assouan  dam  only  holding  85,840  million  cubic  feeet,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  Waranga  basin  amounts  to  8811  million  cubic  feet.  The  Barren  Jack 
reservoir,  now  in  course  of  construction  in  New  South  Wales,  will,  with  water  of  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  200  feet,  hold  33,380  miUion  cubic  feet,  but  as  it  is  now  being  built,  pro- 
viding for  a  depth  of  120  feet  only,  is  limited  to  7000  million  cubic  feet. 

8.  South  Australia.— (i.)  The  Renmark  Irrigation  Trust.  The  Renmark  Irrigation 
Trust  was  established  on  similar  lines  to  Mildura,  but  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale. 
At  present  the  land  assessed  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  measures  about  3600  acres,  and 
maintains  a  population  of  about  1000.  The  export  of  Renmark  products  averages  about 
.£35,000  per  annum.  It  is  claimed  that  without  irrigation  the  land  would  barely  feed 
500  sheep. 

(ii.)  Other  Waterworks.  The  Bimdaleer  reservoir  consists  in  a  large  earth  and  day 
embankment  which  impounds  water  in  a  natural  basin  away  from  the  main  water-courses. 
Its  capacity  is  stated  as  1,319,000  gallons. 

The  Barossa  waterworks  have  a  reservoir  wall  of  concrete  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 
The  reservoir  has  a  holding  capacity  of  993,340,000  gallons. 

The  largest  of  the  South  Australian  undertakings  is  the  Beetaloo  waterworks,  which 
command  the  towns  of  Port  Pirie,  Moonta,  Wallaroo,  Kadina,  and  fifteen  others,  besides 
one  million  acres  of  country  lands.  The  cast-iron  reticulation  pipes  in  connection  with 
Beetaloo  are  637  miles  in  length,  and  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  was  £989,950. 

None  of  the  South  Australian  works,  Benmark  excepted,  arc,  however,  irrigation  works 
properly  so  called,  although  they  are  to  some  extent  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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4»  New  South  Wales. — (i.)  IrrigcUion  Trusts.  The  first  attempts  at  irrigation, 
apart  from  artesian  wells,  were  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  three  Irrigation  Trusts 
of  Wentworth  in  1890,  Hay  in  1892,  and  Balranald  in  1898.  The  Wentworth  Trust 
controlled  an  area  of  10,600  acres,  but  has  been  dissolved  and  its  powers  assumed  by 
GoYemment.  The  original  area  under  the  Hay  Trust  was  12,847  acres,  but  in  1896  this 
was  reduced  to  3000  acres.  The  trust  was  at  the  same  time  remodelled  through  having 
three  Government  officials  appointed  as  members.  The  Balranald  Trust  controls  1000 
acres;  it  has  petitioned  Government  for  dissolution  and  for  the  administration  of  its 
works  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Western  Land  Board. 

(ii.)  Private  Irrigation  Works.  The  most  extensive  private  irrigation  works  in  the 
State  are  those  at  North  Yanko,  which  take  their  water  from  Cudgell  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Murrumbidgee. 

(iii.)  The  Barren  Jack  Sclieme.  The  weir  which  will  impound  the  waters  at  Barren 
Jack  is  situated  about  three  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  (jk)od- 
radigbee  Rivers.  The  catchment  area  will  be  fully  5000  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  if  the  dam  is  constructed  to  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  a  maTimum  depth  of 
120  feet  of  water  the  capacity  of  the  basin  will  be  about  7,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  If, 
however,  a  larger  supply  be  required  it  will  be  possible  to  raise  the  weir,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  depth  of  200  feet  of  water.  This  would  give  the  reservoir  a  total  capacity  of 
88,880,000,000  cubic  feet,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Assouan  dam.  The  distribu- 
ting channels  in  connection  with  this  work,  as  it  is  at  present  being  carried  out,  will 
command  an  area  of  about  858,000  acres,  of  which  196,000  acres  is  first-class  land. 

(iv.)  Other  Schemes.  Of  other  projects,  the  oxocution  of  which  is  probably  only  a 
matter  of  time,  may  be  mentioned : — 

(o)  The  Wyangala  scheme,  which  would  tap  the  I^ichlan  below  its  junction  with 
the  Abercrombie  River; 

(6)  The  Terramungamine  scheme,  which  would  draw  its  water  from  the  Macquarie 
River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narromine ;  and 

(c)  The  Bungowannah  scheme,  which  would  be  connected  with  the  Murray  not 
far  from  Albury. 

5.  Conflicting  Interests.— The  relative  rights  of  the  States  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia  to  the  waters  of  the  ^lurray  River  appeared  to  be  inde- 
terminate. Territorially  the  south  bank  of  the  Murray  was  the  boundary  between  the 
two  former  States,  i.e.,  the  region  of  the  river  itself,  up  to  the  point  where  it  enters  South 
Australia,  was  wholly  within  New  South  Wales. 

At  the  Federal  conventions  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  South  Australian  representatives  expressed  their  fear  lest  too  much  irrigation  on  the 
tfurray  and  Darling  might  impair  the  navigability  of  the  latter  river,  and  the  result  was 
the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  which  reads  as  follows : — 

"Section  100. — The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or 
commerce,  abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  the  residents  therein  to  the  reasonable  use  of 
the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  and  irrigation." 

Under  this  section  negotiations  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  progress  between 
the  three  interested  States,  and  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has  at  last  been  come  to  under 
which,  subject  to  Parliamentary  sanction  being  given  to  the  arrangement  in  the  three 
States  concerned,  the  navigability  of  the  Darling  will  be  maintained,  while  at  the  same 
time  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  will  be  able  to  construct  large  irrigation  works. 
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SECTION  XV, 
COMMERCE. 

§  1.  Introductory. 

1.  Geoeral. — The  development  of  the  commeroe  of  Australia  might  be  conaiderod 
from  several  standpoints — for  example,  the  historical,  the  legal,  or  the  purely  financial- 
all  of  which  are  important.  The  natural  introduction  would  have  been  a  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Australian  Conmieroe ;  this,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  issue  of 
the  Year  Book. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  a  reference  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  respect  to  commerce  and  to  the  various  Acts  which  have  been  passed  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  since  these  profoundly  affect  its  trade  and  commeroe. 

In  setting  out  the  statistics  of  conmierce  r^^rd  will  be  had  to  the  significant  features 
of  its  development,  both  from  an  historical  and  financial  point  of  view. 

2.  Coostitntlonal  Powers  of  Commoowealth  io  regard  to  Commerce.— Under  the 

provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  [vide  pp.  21-37  of  this  volume] 
power  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  "trade  and  conmieroe  with  other  countries  and 
among  the  States**  is  vested  in  the  Conmionwealth  Parliament.  [Chap.  I.,  Part  V.,  sec. 
61.  (i.),  vide  p.  27.] 

The  Constitution  Act  further  provides  in  relation  to  trade,  that : — 

*'  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and  control  of  duties  of 
customs  and  of  excise,  and  the  control  of  the  payment  of  boimties,  shall  pass  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth.     [Section  86,  p.  33.] 

*'  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth."     [Section  88,  p.  33.] 

"  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the  Parliament  to 
impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant  bounties  qn  the  production  or  export 
of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive." 

"  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the  several  States  im- 
posing duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering  bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of 
goods,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  any  such  bounty  law- 
fully made  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  State  shall  be  taken  to  be 
good  if  made  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  not  otherwise."     [Section  90,  p.  33.] 

*'  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  any  aid  to  or  bounty 
on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from  granting,  with  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Conmionwealth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid  to  or 
bounty  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods."     [Section  91,  p.  33.] 

"On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  conmierce,  and  intercourse 
among  the  States,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be 
absolutely  free."     [Section  92,  1st  paragraph,  p.  33.] 

"  The  power  of  the  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade  and  commeroe 
extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of  any  State."  [Section 
98,  p.  34.] 
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**  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade,  commerce,  or 
revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof  over  another  State  or  any  part 
thereof."     [Section  99,  p.  84.] 

"The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or  commerce, 
abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters 
of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation."     [Section  100,  p.  34.] 

**  There  shall  be  an  Interstate  Commission,  with  such  powers  of  adjudication  and 
administration  as  the  Parliament  deems  necessary,  for  the  execution  and  maintenance, 
within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and 
oommeroe,  and  of  all  laws  made  thereimder."     [Section  101,  p.  34.] 

"  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  trade  or  commerce  forbid,  as  to 
railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any  State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted 
under  a  State,  if  such  preference  or  discrimination  is  undue  and  unreasonable  or  unjust 
to  any  State ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any  State 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  railways.  But  no  preference 
or  discrimination  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and 
unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Interstate  Commission." 
[Section  102,  p.  34.] 

'*  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commission — 

(i.)  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council ; 

(ii.)  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within  that  time  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved 
misbehaviour  or  incapacity ; 

(iii.)  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Parliament  may  fix  ;  but  such 
remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.*' 
[Section  103,  p.  35.] 

**  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,'if  such  rate  is  deemed  by  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate 
applies  equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State  from  other 
States."      [Section  104,  p.  35.] 

Provisions  of  a  temporary  nature  and  which  have  now  ceased  to  operate  were  also 
made  as  follows  : — 

**  But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported  before  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  any  State,  or  into  any  colony  which,  whilst 
the  goods  remain  therein,  becomes  a  State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State 
within  two  years  after  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on 
the  importation  of  such  goods  into  the  Commonwealth,  less  any  duty  paid  in  respect 
of  the  goods  on  their  importation."      [Section  92,  2nd  paragraph,  p.  33. J 

*•  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  of 
Western  Australia,  if  that  State  be  an  original  State,  may,  during  the  first  five  years  after 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing 
into  that  State  and  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth." 

**  But  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the  first  of  such 
vears  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  of  such  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of  such 
latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fifth  year  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties." 

•  *  If  at  any  time  during  the  tve  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under  this  section  is 
higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  importation  of  the  like  goods, 
then  such  higher  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth."     [Section  95,  p.  34.] 
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§  2.  Commonwealth  Commercial  Legislation. 

1.  Customs  Act,  1901  (No.  6  of  1901).—''  An  Aot  relating  to  the  Gostoma/*  assented 
to  on  the  8rd  Ootober,  1901,  came  into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  October, 
1901.  This  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  for 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  customs,  and  prescribed,  inter  alia^  the  manner  in  which 
customs  duties  shall  be  computed  and  paid.  It  does  not  however  determine  the  rates 
thereof. 

During  the  interval  between  the  inception  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz. ,  on  1st  January, 
1901,  and  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Customs  Act  1901,  the  Customs  Acts  of  the 
several  States  were  administered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
under  section  86  of  the  Constitution.     Vide  p.  33  herein. 

2.  Cnstoms  Tariff  Act,  1902  (No.  14  of  1902).— The  first  Commonwealth  Customs 
Tariff  imposing  uniform  rates  of  customs  duty  in  all  the  States  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  October,  1901 .  *'An  Act  relating  to  Duties  of  Customs," 
assented  to  on  the  16th  September,  1902,  made  provision  that  uniform  duties  of  customs 
specified  in  the  tariff  schedule  should  be  imposed  from  the  8th  October,  1901,  at  four 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  reckoned  according  to  the  standard  time  in  force  in  the  State  of 
Victoria.  From  this  time  onwards  trade  between  the  States  became  free,  with,  however, 
the  exception,  under  section  95  of  the  Constitution  Act — p.  34  herein, —  of  the  right 
of  Western  Australia  to  levy  duty  on  the  goods  from  other  States. 

3.  Sea  Carriage  of  Goods  Act  (No.  14  of  1904).—**  An  Act  relating  to  the  Sea  Carriage 
of  Goods,  '*  assented  to  on  the  15th  December,  1904,  to  commence  on  the  1st  January, 
1905,  provides  that — "  Where  any  bill  of  lading  or  document  contains  any  clause, 
covenant  or  agreement'  whereby  (a)  the  owner,  charterer,  master,  or  agent  of  any  ship 
or  the  ship  itself,  is  relieved  from  the  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  arising  from 
the  harmful  or  improper  condition  of  the  ship's  hold,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
ship  in  which  goods  are  carried,  or  arising  from  negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in  the 
proper  loading,  stowage,  custody,  care,  or  delivery  of  goods  received  by  them  or  any 
of  them  to  be  carried  in  or  by  the  ship;  or  (6)  any  obligations  of  the  owner 
or  charterer  of  any  ship  to  exercise  due  diligence  and  to  properly  man,  equip, 
and  supply  the  ship,  to  make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy,  and  to  make  and 
keep  the  ship's  hold,  refrigerating  and  cool  chambers,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  ship  in  which  goods  are  carried,  fit  and  safe  for  their  reception,  carriage,  and 
preservation,  are  in  any  wise  lessened,  weakened,  or  avoided;  or  (c)  the  obligations  of 
the  master,  officers,  agents,  or  servants  of  any  ship  to  carefully  handle  and  stow  goods, 
and  to  care  for,  preserve,  and  properly  deliver  them,  are  in  any  wise  lessened,  weakened, 
or  avoided;  that  clause,  covenant,  or  agreement  shall  be  illegal,  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect." 

"In  every  bill  of  lading  with  respect  to  goods  a  warranty  shall  be  implied  that-  the 
ship  shall  be,  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  seaworthy  in  all  respects  and  properly 
manned,  equipped,  and  supplied." 

"In  every  bill  of  lading  with  respect  to  goods,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears, 
a  clause  shall  be  implied  whereby,  if  the  ship  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  seaworthy 
in  all  respects  and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  supplied,  neither  the  ship  nor  her 
owner,  master,  agent,  or  charterer  shall  be  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  the  goods 
resulting  from  (a)  faults  or  errors  in  navigation;  or  (6)  perils  of  the  sea  or  navigable 
waters;  or  (c)  acts  of  God  or  the  King's. enemies;  or  (d)  the  inherent  defect,  quality,  or 
vice  of  the  goods ;  or  (e)  the  insufficiency  of  package  of  the  goods ;  or  (/)  the  seizure  of 
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the  goods  under  legal  process ;  or  {g)  any  act  of  omi^ion  of  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the 
goods,  his  agent,  or  representative ;  or  (h)  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  property 
at  sea;  or  (t)  any  deviation  in  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  property  at  sea.** 

4.  Secret  Commissioi  Act,  1905  (No.  10  of  1905).— "An  Act  relating  to  Secret 
Commissions,  Rebates,  and  Profits,"  assented  to  on  the  16th  November,  1906,  provides 
that — "Any  person  who,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  principal, 
directly  or  indirectly,  (a)  being  an  agent  of  the  principal,  accepts  or  obtains,  or  agrees  or 
offers  to  accept  or  obtain,  for  any  person,  for  himself,  or  for  any  person  other  than  the 
principal;  or  (6)  gives  or  agrees  to  give  or  offers  to  the  agent  of  a  principal,  or  to  any 
person  at  the  request  of  an  agent  of  the  principal,  any  gift  or  consideration  as  an  induce- 
ment or  reward  for  any  act  done  or  to  be  done,  or  any  forbearance  observed  or  to  be 
observed,  or  any  fovour  or  disfavour  shewn  or  to  be  shewn  in  relation  to  the  principal's 
afEairs  or  business,  or  on  the  principal's  behalf,  or  for  obtaining  or  having  obtained,  or 
aiding  or  having  aided  to  obtain  for  any  person  an  agency  or  contract  for  or  with  the 
principal,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.*^ 

"  Any  person  who  (a)  gives  to  an  agent ;  or[  (6)  being  an  agent  receives  or  uses,  with 
intent  to  deceive  the  principal,  any  receipt,  account,  or  docimient  in  respect  of  which  the 
principal  is  interested,  or  in  relation  to  a  dealing,  transaction,  or  matter  in  which  the 
principal  is  interested,  the  receipt,  account,  or  document  being  false,  erroneous,  or  defec- 
tive in  any  material  particular,  or  likely  in  any  way  to  mislead  the  principal,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offence." 

"Any  agent  who,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  principal,  buys 
from  or  sells  to  himself,  or  any  firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner,  or  any  company  of  which 
he  is  a  director,  manager,  officer,  or  employ^,  or  in  which  he  or  any  person  for  him  or  on 
his  behalf  is  a  shareholder,  any  goods  for  or  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  indictable  offence." 

"Whoever  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures,  or  is  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly 
knowingly  concerned  in  or  privy  to  (a)  the  commission  of  any  offence  against  this  Act ; 
or  (b)  the  commission  outside  Australia  of  any  Act,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  or  business 
or  on  behalf  of  a  principal  residing  in  Australia,  which,  if  committed  in  Australia,  would 
be  an  offence  against  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  ^e  offence  and  be 
punishable  accordingly." 

"This  Act  applies  to  trade  and  conuneroe  with  other  countries  and  among  the 
States,  and  to  agencies  of  and  oontracts  with  the  Commonwealth  or  any  department  or 
officer  thereof." 

6.  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  1905  (No.  16  of  1905).—"  An  Act  relating  to 
Commerce  with  Other  Countries,"  assented  to  on  the  6th  December,  1906,  and  brought 
into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  8th  June,  1906,  gives  power  to  compel  the  placing 
of  a  proper  description  of  certain  prescribed  goods,  or  on  packages  containing  the  same, 
being  imports  or  exports  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  contrary  inten- 
tion appears  "  trade  description"  in  relation  to  any  goods,  means  any  description,  state- 
ment, indication,  or  suggestion,  direct  or  indirect "  (a)  as  to  the  nature,  number,  quantity, 
quality,  purity,  class,  grade,  measure,  gauge,  size,  or  weight  of  the  goods;  Qr  (6)  as  to 
the  country  or  place  in  or  at  which  the  goods  were  made  or  produced ;  or  (c)  as  to  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  goods  or  the  person  by  whom  they  were  selected, 
packed,  or  in  any  way  prepared  for  the  market ;  or  {d)  as  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing, 
producing,  selecting,  packing,  or  otherwise  preparing  the  goods  ;  or  (e)  as  to  the  material 
or  ingredients  of  which  the  goods  are  composed,  or  from  which  they  are  derived  ;  or  If) 
as  to  the  goods  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent  privilege,  or  copyright,  and 
includes  a  customs  entry  relating  to  goods;  and  any  mark  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  tha  trade  or  conmion  repute,  is  commonly  taken  to  be  an  Indication  of  any  of 
the  above  matters  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act." 
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*'  *  False  trade  desoription*  means  a  trade  description  whioh,  by  reason  of  anything 
contained  therein  or  omitted  therefrom,  is  false  or  likely  to  mislead  in  a  material  respect 
as  regards  the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  includes  every  alteration  of  a  trade 
description,  whether  by  way  of  addition,  effacement,  or  otherwise,  which  makes  the 
description  false  or  likely  to  mislead  in  a  material  respect. "" 

'*  The  goods  prescribed  are : — (a)  Articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in 
the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man  ;  or  (6)  medi- 
cines or  medicinal  preparations  for  internal  or  external  use ;  or  (c)  manures ;  or  (d) 
apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes),  and  the  materials  from  which  such  apparel  is 
manufactured  ;  or  (e)  jewellery  ;  or  (f)  seeds  and  plants. 

6.  Anstrallao  lodnstries  Presenratloo  Act,  1906  (No.  9  of  1906).— "An  Act  for  the 

Preservation  of  Australian  Industries  and  for  the  Repression  of  Destructive  Monopolies," 
assented  to  24th  September,  1906,  provides  that  any  person  or  any  corporation  making 
or  engaging  or  continuing  in  any  combination  "with  intent  to  restrain  trade  or  commeroe 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  or  with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure  by  means  of  unfair 
competition  any  Australian  industry  the  preservation  of  which  is  advantageous  to  the 
(Commonwealth,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  producers,  workers,  or  con- 
sumers,*^ or  any  person  or  corporation  monopolising  or  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
monopolise  any  part  of  the  trade  of  the  'Commonwealth  with  intent  to  control,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  the  supply  or  price  of  any  service,  merchandise,  or  conmiodity, 
is  guilty  of  an  offence. 

7.  Cutoms  Tariff  1906  (No.  14  of  1906).— "An  Act  relating  to  Duties  of  Customs" 
amends  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1902  in  relation  to  the  duties  on  harvesters  and  agricnltun^ 
implements  and  machinery  and  prescribes  the  prices  to  be  the  maximum  prices  of  Aus- 
tralian harvesters  and  drills  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  the  railway  station  or  port 
nearest  to  the  foctory  where  they  are  made. 

8.  CoBtoms  Tariff  (SotUh  Africao  Prefereoco)  1906  (No.  17  of  1906).— "An  Act 
relating  to  Preferential  Duties  of  Customs  on  certain  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  British  Colonies  or  Protectorates  in  South  Africa  which  are  included  within  the 
South  African  Customs  Union,''  assented  to  12th  October,  1906,  to  operate  from  Ist 
October,  1906,  provides  for  special  preferential  rates  of  duty  on  certain  goods  imported 
from  and  hbing  the  produce  of  any  of  the  Colonies  or  Protectorates  included  within  the 
South  African  Customs  Union. 


§  3.   Method  of  Recording  Imports  and  Exports. 

1.  Value  of  Imports. — The  recorded  value  of  goods  imported  from  ooim tries  beyond 
the  Commonwealth  represents  the  amount  on  which  duty  is  payable  or  would  be  payable 
if  the  duty  were  charged  ad  valorem.  The  value  of  goods  subject  to  duty  is  taken  to  be 
10  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  fair  market  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  the  goods  were  exported,  the  increase  being  roughly  intended  to  represent  the 
cost  plus  insurance,  freight,  and  other  charges  to  the  place  of  landing. 

2.  Yalne  of  Exports. — The  recorded  value  of  goods  exported  is  taken  to  represent 
the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  Conmionwealth  in  the  ordinary  oommeroial 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

8.  Records  of  Past  Years.~ln  the  years  preceding  federation  each  State  indepen- 
dently recorded  its  trade,  and  in  .so  doing  did  not  distinguish  other  Australian  States  from 
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foieign  countries.  As  the  aggregation  of  the  records  of  the  several  States  is,  necessarily, 
the  only  available  means  of  ascertaining  the  trade  of  Australia  for  comparison  with  later 
years,  it  is  unfortunate  that  past  records  of  values  and  the  direction  of  imports  were  not 
on  uniform  lines  admitting  of  the  preparation  of  a  record  for  Australia  as  a  whole.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901,  the  methods  of  recording  values  were  made 
uniform  throughout  the  States,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1903,  that  a  fundamental 
defect  in  the  system  of  recording  transhipped  goods  was  remedied.  Up  to  this  date  goods 
arriving  in  any  Australian  port  for  transhipment  to  a  port  in  another  Australian  State 
were  recorded  at  the  latter  port  only,  where  they  were  ordinarily  recorded  as  from  the 
transhipping  State,  and  not  as  an  import  from  the  oversea  country. 

In  recording  exports  an  analogous  defect  also  existed  in  most  of  the  States,  since 
goods  despatched  from  one  Australian  State  for  transhipment  in'another  State  to  an  over- 
sea country  were  simply  recorded  in  the  former  as  an  export  to  the  transhipping  State  ; 
thus  no  proper  record  of  the  export  as  oversea  was  made.  Owing  to  this  defect  the  over- 
sea trade  prior  to  September,  1903,  is  imderstated  by  an  amount  which  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  estimate,  since  it  varies  with  the  development  of  the  shipping  feicilities  of  the 
States  concerned.  To  discover  the  direction  of  the  transhipped  trade  is  not  possible.  The 
figures  presented  in  the  tables  hereinafter  are  therefore  the  values  as  recorded,  and  must  be 
taken  as  subject  to  the  defects  explained. 

4.  Vessels  (Ships)  Imported  and  Exported.— The  imports  or  exports  of  vessels  were 
not  recorded  prior  to  the  year  1905.  The  value  of  vessels  imported  during  the  years  1905 
and  1906  was,  respectively,  £265,957  and  £366,300,  while  the  exports  for  the  same  years 
were  respectively  £79,975  and  £51,365. 

5.  Ships*  Stores. — Prior  to  1906  goods  shipped  in  Australian  ports  on  board  oversea 
ships  as  ships'  stores  were  included  in  the  general  exports.  .  During  1906  ships'  stores 
were  specially  recorded  as  such,  and  omitted  from  the  return  of  exports.  The  value  of 
ships'  stores  during  1906  amounted  to  £875,966,  of  which  bunker  coal  represented 
£575,471  or  65.7  per  cent. 


§  4.  Oversea  Trade. 


1.  Total  Orersea  Trade.— The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  during  1906, 
both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  is  by  far  the  greatest  yet  recorded.  The  statement 
hereimder  of  the  oversea  trade  of  Australia  during  the  past  twenty  years  shews  that  from 
a  total  of  £56,000,000  in  1886,  equal  to  £20  7s.  8d.  per  inhabitant,  the  trade  grew  by 
sconewhat  irregular  movements,  until  in  1891  it  amounted  to  £73,753,603  or  £23  Is.  6d. 
per  head.  The  year  1892  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  acute  financial  stress 
culminating  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1893.  The  collapse  of  these  years,  confined  by 
no  means  to  Australia,  but  affecting  in  varying  degree  many  countries,  is  plainly  reflected 
in  the  records  of  the  trade  of  that  period,  for  the  trade  for  1894  had  fallen  to  £54,028,227, 
a  decline  of  no  less  than  26.75  per  cent,  in  three  years.  In  1895  there  was  slight 
recovery,  and  a  continuous  upward  movement  until  1901,  when  the  trade  reached 
£92,130,183,  or  £24  5e.  lOd.  per  head.  A  decline,  due  to  drought,  in  the  exports  of 
agricultural,  pastoral  and  dairy  produce,  reduced  the  trade  of  1902  to  £84,591,037,  but 
although  in  the  next  year  there  was  a  further  shrinkage  in  the  exports  of  agricultural 
produce,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  metals,  specie,  butter  and  wool  was 
so  lai:ge  as  to  effect  an  increase  in  the  total  trade.  From  1902  the  increase  has  been 
continuous,  reaching  in  1906  the  amount  of  £114,482,675,  equal  to  €28  Os.  5d.  per 
inhabitant. 
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The  "balanoe  of  trade"  is  shewn  in  a  table  hereinafter : — 

OVERSEA   TRADE   OP  AUSTRALIA,    1886  TO   1906. 


Recorded  Value. 

Value  per  Inbabitant.i 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Tride. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s. 

d. 

£    6.    d. 

£   8.   d. 

1886 

84,178.743 

21,720,383 

55,879,126 

12    9 

4 

7  18     4 

20    7    8 

1887 

29.672,497 

23,420,876 

52,993,373 

10    8 

8 

8     5     3 

18  13  11 

1888 

36,880,967 

28,900.008 

66,780,975 

12  11 

7 

9  17     2 

22    8    9 

1889 

87.577,218 

29,552,999 

67,130,217 

12    8 

8 

9  16     7 

22    4    3 

1890 

35,168,171 

29,321,831 

64,489,502 

11     6 

4 

9    8    9 

20  15    1 

1891 

37,711,053 

36,042,550 

78,753,603 

11  16 

0 

11     5    6 

23    1    6 

1892 

30,107,339 

33,370,284 

63,477,623 

9    4 

0 

10    3  10 

19    7  10 

1898 

28.765,085 

33,225,265 

66.990,350 

7     2 

7 

9  19     4 

17    1  11 

1894 

21,897,114 

32,131,113 

54,028,227 

6    9 

0 

9    9    4 

16  18    4 

1895 

23.195,101 

33,644,832 

66,839,433 

6  14 

1 

9  14    6 

16    8    7 

1896 

29,658,197 

82,963,522 

62,621,719 

8    8 

5 

9    7     2 

17  16    7 

1897 

31,958,126 

37,782,593 

69,740,719 

8  18 

3 

10  10    9 

19    9    0 

1898 

31,481,144 

40,164,606 

71,645,750 

8  12 

11 

11     0    7 

19  18    6 

1899 

34,329,687 

48,599,033 

82,928,720 

9     6 

0 

13     3    6 

22    9    6 

1900 

41,388,030 

45,956,882 

87,344,912 

11     1 

3 

12    6    9 

23    7    0 

1901 

42,434,011 

49,696,172 

92,180,183 

11     3 

9 

13    2     1 

24    6  10 

1902 

40,675,950 

43,915,087 

84,591,037 

10  10  11 

11     7  10 

21  18    9 

1903 

37,811,471 

48,250,112 

86,061,583 

9  13  10 

12     7    4 

22    1    2 

1904 

37,020,842 

57,485,916 

94,506,767 

9    7 

3 

14  10    9 

23  18    0 

1906 

38,346,731 

56,841,035 

96,187,766 

9  10 

11 

14     3    0 

23  13  11 

1906 

44,744,912 

69,737,763 

114,482,675 

10  19 

0 

17     1     5 

28    0    d 

1.  Reckoned  on  mean  population  for  year. 

2.  Ratio  between  Exports  and  Imports.— A  striking  feature  in  the  trade  returns  of 
the  past  twenty  years  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  value  of  exports  as  oompared  with  that 
of  imports.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  1886  to  1906  is  equivalent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.36  per  cent.,  whereas  the  exports  during  the  same  period  shew  an 
increased  value  equal  to  6.01  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  total 
trade  being  3.65  per  cent.  During  the  earlier  years  the  balance  of  trade  was  on  the  side 
of  imports,  but  from  the  year  1892  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  excess  of  exports 
mainly  represents  the  interest  and  profits  on  investments  of  British  and  foreign  capital  in 
Australia,  in  the  form  of  Government  loans  and  private  undertakings,  and  also  freight  on 
trade  which  is  so  largely  carried  by  British  and  foreign  ships. 

The  following  table,  shewing  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  percentage  of  exports  on 
imports  from  1886  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  though  subject  to  the  defect  of  record  which 
has  just  been  explained,  is  probably  substantially  correct,  since  the  unascertainable  true 
ratio  will  doubtless  be  very  near  the  figure  given  : — 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALU  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EXPORTS  OK 

IMPORTS,  1886  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Balance  of  Trade 

Per- 
centage 

Year. 

Balance  of  Trade 

Per- 
centage 

Year. 

Balance  of  Trade 

Per 

oenfta^e 

£ 

M 

£ 

1886 

^—12,478,360 

63.5 

1893 

9,460,180 

139.8 

1900 

4.568,862 

111.0 

1887 

—6.151,621 

79.2 

1894 

10.233,999 

146.7 

1901 

7,262.161 

117.1 

1888 

—7,980,969 

78.4 

1896 

10,449,231 

145.0 

1902 

3,239.137 

lOB.U 

1889 

—8,024,219 

78.6 

1896 

3,305,326 

111.1 

1903 

10,438.641 

127.« 

1890 

—5,846,840 

83.4 

1897 

6.824.467 

118.2 

1904 

20.465.073 

165.3 

1891 

—1.668,603 

95.6 

1898 

8,683.462 

127.0 

1905 

18.494,304 

148.tt 

1892 

3,202.946 

110.8 

1899 

14.269,346 

141.6 

1906 

24,992,851 

m.^ 

1.  The  sign  (— )  denotes  that  the  value  of  the  exports  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  imporls. 
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§  5.  Direction  of  Trade. 

1.  Coutrles  of  Origin  of  Imports.— From  the  let  January,  1905,  the  Trade  and 
Customs  Department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  record  of  the  countries  whence  goods 
directly  arrived  in  Australia,  has  kept  a  record  of  the  countries  of  their  origin.  The 
following  table  shews,  for  the  years  1905  and  1906,  the  value  of  imports  recorded  as  direct 
from  the  principal  countries,  and  also  the  disposition  of  the  value  of  imports  against  the 
countries  where  they  were  produced  or  manufactured : — 

IMPOBTS  PROM  COUNTRIES  OP  SHIPMENT  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN, 

1905  AND  1906. 


Imports  a< 
itry  of  Shipment. 

2cording  tc 

► 

COUE 

Country  of  Origin. 

1906. 

1900.                       1906.           1            1900. 

Value. 

Per 
cent. 

^'^^^^    'cfSt.      Value. 

Per 
cent. 

Value. 

Per 
cent. 

United  Kingdom 

28,074,717 

00.17 

20,676,888   60.42 

20,819316 

52.99 

0.99 
1.74 
0.01 
8.62 
6.94 
0.27 
I.IO 

22304344 

61.21 

Bbitish  Pobbbssions— 

CeyloD             

Hong  Kong      

India 

New  Zealand 

Straits  SettlemenUi     

Other  British  Possessions 

230,961 
608,010 
277,088 
1,811.427 
2,888,610 
222,276 
316,286 

0.00 
1.81 
0.72 
8.42 
0.09 
0.68 
0^ 

808,761 
043,900 
280,311 
1,708.000 
8460,489 
253,007 
444494 

0.08 
1.44 
0.61 
3.81 
7.00 
037 
0.99 

879,126 

000481 

8360 

1362,106 

2377,162 

104404 

422,970 

806,497 

020324 

0300 

1,720,348 

2,986,770 

130349 

091311 

0.08 
1.30 
0.01 
8.86 
0.08 
0.81 
134 

Total  British  PossesfllonB    ... 

6,384460 

14.04 

0,736,804 

16.00 

6,204.987 
26324302 

1837 
0030 

0,409,409 
29378,768 

14.40 

Total  British  Countries       . . 

28,468367 

11,388 

661,964 

09,840 

610,960 

2,048,412 

871,701 

182,327 

802,807 

16,738 

22,920 

4,460,004 

709.188 

74.21 

6.08 
1.44 
0.18 
1.88 
0.89 
0.97 
0.36 
0.79 
0.04 
0.00 
11.70 
2.01 

88,811,097 

8328 

909,020 

68388 

402,022 

8,204344 

422362 

161,088 

860388 

21308 

27,085 

4,083363 

1,167378 

74.48 

06.07 

POBKIOM  COUNTBIBS— 

Anstria            

Beldam 
Cblna... 

France             

Oennany 
Japan... 
Netherlands    ... 
Norway  and  Sweden  ... 

Spain 

Swltserland 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

0.02 
2.08 
0.18 
1.08 
7.17 
0.94 
0.84 
0.80 
0.06 
0.00 
10.30 
2.69 

81353 

'262,329 

818,701 

1348,768 

3,020360 

897321 

244366 

624.004 

82,027 

889.294 

6,006387 

1466,106 

0.21 
0.00 
038 
8.60 
738 
1.04 
0.01 
1.87 
0.22 
1.02 
18.06 
8.01 

1*>9,014 
^40,451 

i:7i,"J96 
1A~-\,W7 
8,lr^^^JlO 

tr^S.HOO 
♦H  Li  .748 
I'i4.,H27 

6,tKJG.ai2 
1,041.986 

0.24 
1.00 
0.01 
8.29 
8.78 
1.01 
031 
1.39 
0.23 
1.00 
1234 
8.07 

Total  Foreign  CJountries      ... 

9,8873M 
38,840,781 

26.79 
100 

11,417309 

26.62 

12321,029 

33.44 

16356,768 

34.83 

Total  Imports  from  all  Coun- 
tries         

44,729300 

100 

38340,781 

100 

44,729300 

100 

The  only  country  from  which  the  value  of  direct  imports  exceeds  by  any  large 
amount  the  value  of  the  imports  of  goods  which  were  manufactured  or  produced  thereint 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  country  which  shews  a  balance  of  any  magnitude  as  a  distributor 
of  the  goods  of  other  countries  to  Australia,  is  the  United  Kingdom.  The  records  of  our 
imports  therefrom  during  the  year  1906  shew  that  while  the  total  direct  imports  from 
that  country  amounted  to  £26,575,883,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  or  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  imported  from  all  countries  whatsoever  during  the  same  year, 
was  £22,904,344.  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  thi\t  goods  to  the  value  of  at 
least  £8,671,489  were  received  from  other  countries  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries  which  shew  balances  as  distributors  to  Australia,  though  absolutely 
of  much  less  amount,  are  Belgium,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand,  and  Straits 
Settlements.  The  countries  mentioned  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  countries  through 
which  goods  are  indirectly  imported  into  Australia,  for  the  direct  imports  from  other 
countries,  notably  Prance  and  Germany,  include  considerable  values  which  are  not  of  the 
produce  of  those  countries.  These  values,  however,  are  more  than  balanced  by  value  qf 
Pronch  and  German  goods  received  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
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2.  Direct  Imports  according  to  Country  of  Shipment— The  following  table, 
shewing  the  average  yearly  value  of  imports  from  each  of  the  principal  countries  during 
each  succeeding  quinquennial  period  from  1687  to  1906,  and  for  the  year  1906,  shews 
considerable  change  in  direction  of  imports  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  countries 
mentioned  in  this  table  are  those  where  the  goods  were  shipped  or  whence  they  were 
directly  consigned  to  Australia : — 


TRADE   WITH   VARIOUS    COUNTRIES,    1887   TO   1906. 

Imports  (includino  Bullion  and  Specie). 


Yearly  Average  of  Quinquennial  Periods. 

Country. 

Vm^v  IflTK 

1887-01. 

1802-6. 
£ 

1807-1901. 

190a«. 

£ 

£ 

•      £ 

£  ^ 

United  Kingdom     ... 

24,818,787 

18,241,366 

22,794,700 

23,163,660 

26,675;«83 

British  Possessions — 

Canada 

96,692 

89,861 

230,459 

291,253 

303,761 

Cape  CJolony     . 

8,090 

11,364 

3,858 

7,105 

8,762 

Ceylon 

124,067 

239,774 

410.067 

603,660 

643,906 

.JHji    ... 

170,100 

92,125 

104,459 

79,820 

67,181r 

Hong  Kong 

769,699 

460,883 

313,578 

303,322 

230,311 

India ... 

745,070 

606,181 

914,869 

1,148,895 

1,703,606 

Mauritius 

483,283 

178,074 

175,966 

104,911 

65,733 

Natal 

10,893 

4,655 

114 

2,429 

8.035 

New  Guinea 

12,166 

16,623 

52,416 

67,987 

64,073 

New  Zealand   . 

1,826,587 

1,100,533 

1,541,128 

2,479,298 

3,166,489 

Straits  Settlements 

126,691 

138,055 

281,022 

178,658 

269,013 

Other  British  Possessions 

22,605 
4,389,783 

15,718 

34,247 
4,062,168 

136,443 

240,410 

Total  British  Possessions  ... 

2,953,846 
21,195,212 

5,403,781 

6.761,270 

Total  British  CountrieB      . . . 

29,208,570 

26,856,863 

28,567,441 

33,327,103 

Foreign  Countries — 

^ 

.^Argentine  Republic 

336 

101 

3,264 

229,872 

Belgium 

227,996 

274,669 

394,094 

559,880 

909.690 

.•jChile  and  Peru 

19,419 

2,611 

32,128 

16,112 

36.108 

China 

800,464 

327,120 

262,195 

135,219 

58,838 

France 

360,000 

201,284 

476,766 

465,330 

462.622 

1,286,064 

1,107,496 

2,254,746 

2,708,806 

3.904,844 

Hawaiian    Islands,    New 

Britain,  New  Caledonia, 

New      Hebrides,      and 

South  Sea  Islands 

109,862 

78,286 

150,510 

140,294 

187,030 

Italy 

31,650 

67,672 

137,852 

168,221 

185.247 

Japan 

39,787 

63,195 

225,086 

380,388 

424,683 

Java  ... 

424,178 

464,361 

461,748 

•  610,689 

497,816 

Netherlands     ... 

19,940 

12,125 

36,919 

101,631 

161,638 

Norway  and  Sweden 

522,102 

176,149 

381,218 

373.274 

369,588 

Philippine  Islands 

13,350 

15,869 

69,385 

70.669 

89,840 

United  States  of  America 

2,268,620 

1,682,092 

4,355,724 

5,014,408 

4,683,553 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

49,669 
6,173,411 

56,645 

219.717 

282,847 

216,264 

Total  Foreign  Countries    ... 

4,629,355 

9,461,337 

11,162,640 

11,417,809 

Total      

35,381,981 

25,724,567 

36,318,200 

39,719,981 

44,744.912 
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Expressing  each  item  as  peroentage  on  the  total  of  the  imports,  the  following  results 
are  obtained,  viz : — 

IMPORTS.— PERCENTAGES  OP  THE  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTRY  ON 
THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  1887  TO  1906. 


Couiitr>'. 

1887-91. 

18024). 

18W-1901. 

100^6. 

1906. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

United  Kingdom 

70.14 

70.92 

62.77 

58.30 

59.39 

BBITI8H  P08SE88I0NS— 

Canada      ... 

0.27 

0.35 

0.64 

0.73 

0.68 

Cape  Colony 

0.01 

0.04 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

Ceylon 

0.35 

0.93 

1.13 

1.52 

1.44 

Fiji            

0.48 

0.36 

0.29 

0.20 

0.13 

Hong  Kong 

2.18 

1.79 

0.86 

0.76 

0.52 

India 

2.11 

2.36 

2.52 

2.89 

3.81 

Mauritius  ... 

1.37 

0,69 

0.49 

0.27 

0.15 

Natal         

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0.02 

New  Guinea 

0.03 

0.06 

6.14 

0.17 

0.14 

New  Zealand 

5.16 

4.28 

4.24 

6.24 

7.05 

Straits  SetUements.. 

0.36 

0.54 

0.77 

0.45 

0.60 

Other  British  Possessions     «... 

0.06 

0.06 

0.09 

0.34 

0.53 

Total  British  Possessions 

12.41 

11.48 

11.18 

13.60 

15.09 

Total  British  Countries  ... 

82.55 

82.40 

73.95 

71.90 

74.48 

FOBEION  COUNTBIE8— 

Argentine  Republic... 

... 

0.01 

0.58 

Belgium    ... 

0.64 

lib? 

1.09 

1.41 

2;63 

Chile  and  Peru 

0.06 

0.01 

0.09 

0.04 

0.08 

China 

2.26 

1.27 

0.72 

0.34 

0.13 

France 

1.02 

0.78 

1.31 

1.17 

1.04 

Germany  ... 

3.68 

4.31 

6.21 

6.81 

7.16 

Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Britain,  New 

Caledonia,  New  Hebrides  and  South 

Sea  Islands 

0.31 

0.30 

0.41 

0.36 

0.42 

Italy          

0.09 

0.26 

0.38 

0.42 

0.41 

Japan 

0.11 

0.25 

0.62 

0.96 

0.96 

Java           

1.20 

1.80 

1.27 

1.29 

1.11 

Netherhinds 

0.06 

0.05 

0.10 

0.26 

0.34 

Norway  and  Sweden 

1.48 

0.68 

1.05 

0.94 

0.80 

Philippine  Islands 

0.04 

0.06 

0.19 

0.18 

0.20 

United  States  of  America 

6.41 

6.54 

12.00 

12.62 

10.86 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

0.14 

0.22 

0.60 

0.72 

0.49 

Total  Foreign  Countries... 

17.45 

17.60 

26.05 

28.10 

25.52 

Total 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3.  Imports  Shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.— The  foregoing  table  shews  that 
while  the  value  of  direct  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1906  is  above  the 
jearly  average  of  the  period  under  review,  the  proportion  to  total  imports  has  diminished, 
having  fallen  from  70.14  per  cent,  during  the  years  1887-91  to  59.89  per  cent,  in  1906. 
The  apparent  diversion  of  Australian  trade  from  Great  Britain  is  more  fully  dealt  with 
hereinafter,  viz.,  in  paragraph  10  of  this  section.  The  values  of  the  principal  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1906  are  as  follows  : — 
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Ale  and  beor,  £386,729  ;  alkalies  (sdda),  £97,003 ;  apparel  and  textiles,  £10,981,688 ; 
arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  £581,428  ;  books  and  periodicals,  £421,709;  bmshware, 
£107,477;  earthenware,  etc.,  £167,446;  clocks  and  watches,  £104,684;  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  £176,843;  confectionery,  £100,860;  copper,  £71,794;  cordage,  metal, 
£85,191  ;  cordage,  other,  £87,196 ;  cutlery,  £116,237  ;  drugs  and  chemicals,  £592,595 ; 
electrical  materials,  £188,292 ;  fancy  goods,  £158,012 ;  fish,  fresh  and  preserved, 
£143,837  ;  furniture,  £102,063 ;  glass  and  glassware,  £96,773 ;  indiarubber  manufactures, 
£290,926 ;  instruments,  musical,  £73,954  ;  instruments,  scientific,  £180,783 ;  iron  and 
steel,  £1,766,885  ;  jewellery  and  precious  stones,  £411,774  ;  leather  and  leather  manu- 
factures, £293,156;  machines  and  machinery,  £1,191,521;  machine  tools,  £61,353; 
manures,  £114,255;  metals,  manufactures  of,  £1,692,609;  milk,  preserved,  £98,959; 
oils,  £197,579 ;  paints  and  colours,  £244,804;  paper,  £515,461;  pickles,  sauces,  etc., 
£88,977  ;  platedware,  £148,339  ;  railway  materials,  £134,848  ;  soap,  £52,331 ;  spirits. 
£683,166;  stationery,  £248,268  ;  tin  plates,  £256,927  ;  tobacco,  £188,411 ;  tools  of  trade. 
£181,115  ;  varnishes,  £55,782  ;  vehicles,  £302,048  ;  vessels  (ships),  £358,000. 

4.  Imports  Shipped  from  British  Possessions.  ~  The  growth  of  the  value  of  imports 
from  other  British  possessions  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  such  as  to  increase 
the  proportion  to  total  imports  from  12.41  per  cent,  in  the  years  1887-91  to  15.09  per 
cent,  in  1906.  Of  the  total  imports  from  British  possessions  during  1906,  46.75  per  cent, 
were  from  New  Zealand,  25.24  per  cent,  from  India,  and  9.54  percent,  from  Ceylon. 

5.  Principal  Imports  from  British  Possessions,  1906.~These  are  as  follows :— 

(i.)  Canada.  Apparol  and  textiles,  £24,123 ;  boots  and  shoes,  £8721  ;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  £22,871 ;  fish,  £39,965 ;  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  £38,375 ; 
other  machines  and  machinery,  £38,299  ;  medicines,  £17,336  ;  paper,  £16,855  ;  timber, 
£44,116;  vehicles,  £11,973. 

The  imports  from  Canada  include  manufactures  of  the  United  States — machinery, 
medicines  and  timber — to  the  value  of  about  £70,000,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  Canadian  produce — paper,  £45,000,  and  implements  and  machinery, 
£25,000 — is  received  into  Australia  from  other  countries,  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  the  United  States. 

(ii.)  Ceylon.  Coffee  and  chicory,  £9120 ;  nuts,  £11,883  ;  tea,  £592,152.  The  large 
increase  in  the  imports  from  Ceylon^from  £124,057  during  the  years  1887-91,  to  £643,906 
in  1906 — is  due  to  the  displacement  of  China  teas  in  the  Australian  markets  by  those 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  Of  the  total  imports  of  tea  during  the  year  1906, 66.67  per  cent,  was 
the  produce  of  Ceylon. 

(iii.)  Fiji.     Bananas,  £36,891  ;  Sugar,  £10,693. 

(iv.)  HoTig  Kong.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £19,116;  rice,  £53,833 ;  oils,  £16,867  ;  tea. 
£35,440.     The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  are  mainly  the  produce  of  China. 

(v.)  India.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £10,083  ;  bags  and  sacks,  £1,102,852 ;  canvas. 
£124,420 ;  coffee  and  chicory,  £13,538  ;  cotton,  raw,  £12,082  ;  rice,  £10,591 ;  shellac, 
£11,065  ;  manures,  £20,405 ;  oils,  £47,826 ;  skins  and  hides,  £20,978 ;  spices,  £10,720 : 
tea,  £220,520 ;  wax,  paraffin,  £14,703. 

(vi.)  Mauritius.     Sugar,  £65,568. 

(vii.)  Natal.     Coal,  £6215  ;  seeds  (canary,  hemp,  and  rape),  £1490. 

(viii.)  New  Guinea.     Copra,  £6159;  gold,  bullion  and  ore,  £50,863. 
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(iz.)  New  Zealand.  Horses,  £22,946;  sheep,  £45,985;  military  stores,  £23,438: 
ooal,  £6653  ;  oopra,  £18,872  ;  cordage  and  twines,  £6468;  fibre,  £77,812  ;  fish,  £21,117  ; 
gold,  bullion,  ore,  and  specie,  £2,114,633  ;  grain— barley,  £10,873  ;  oats,  £26,623 ;  hops, 
£18,775;  implements  and  machinery  (agricultural),  £6514;  machines  and  machinery, 
£21,019;  meats,  £20,213 ;  milk,  preserved,  £7326 ;  seeds,  £38,451 ;  silver,  bullion,  ore. 
and  specie,  £81,948 ;  skins  and  hides,  £195,048  ;  timber,  £316,360. 

(x.)  Straits  Settlements.  Rice,  £44,742;  oils,  £61,537;-  spices,  £35,970;  tapioca, 
£40,935 ;  wax,  paraffin,  £13,818 ;  wood  and  wicker  manufactures,  £10,339.  The  rice  im- 
ported from  the  Straits  Settlements  is  largely  the  produce  of  Burma,  and  the  oils  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

6.  Imports  from  Foreign  Countries. — The  imports  from  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  1906  represented  25.52  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  17.45  per 
cent,  during  the  years  1887-91.  Compared,  however,  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  the  proportion  during  the  year  1906  shews  a  slight  decline. 

7.  Principal  Imports  from  Foreign  Countries.— The  details  are  as  follows :— - 

(i.)  Argentine  Republic.  The  imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  are  almost 
entirely  of  grain  and  fodder,  and  were  abnormally  large  in  the  years  1902  and  1903  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  crops  in  AustraUa  in  these  years. 

(ii.)  Belgium.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £70,373 :  candles,  £14,759 ;  drugs  and  chemicals, 
£15,882;  glass  and  glassware,  £74,292 ;  iron  and  steel,  £112,848;  jewellery,  £17,253; 
leather,  £13,657;  machines  and  machinery,  £36,164;  manures,  £35,330;  matches  and 
vestas,  £28,303 ;  metal  manufactures,  £122,644 ;  paper,  £30,502 ;  railway  materials, 
£100,500  ;  motors,  £32,009  ;  wine,  £37,966. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  iron,  steel  and  metal  manufactures,  and  of  the  manures 
from  Balgium,  is  of  German  origin.  The  motors  are  almost  entirely  of  French  manu- 
facture, and  the  candles  are  of  Dutch  manufacture. 

(iii.)  Chile.     AlkaU  (soda),  £35,943. 

(iv.)  China.     Apparel  and  textiles,  £9826  ;  rice,  £10,659 ;  tea,  £19,869. 

The  decline  of  the  value  of  imports  from  China  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  tea  trade,  which  now  draws  its  supplies  mainly  from  India  and  Ceylon. 

(v.)  France.     Apparel  and  textiles,  £57,167 ;  corks,  £11,518;  drugs  and  chemicals, 
£114,673;  fi^uits,  £16,369 ;  preserved  milk,  £56,635;    spirits,  £49,096;    tiles,  £11,472; 
,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  £9295  ;  wine,  £21,974. 

The  value  of  the  direct  imports  recorded  from  France  is  much  below  the  value  of 
imports  of  goods  of  French  origin.  The  most  important  imports  of  French  origin  are — 
apparel  and  textiles,  £743,000 ;  cream  of  tartar,  £115,833 ;  leather,  £26,339  ;  pipes, 
smoking,  £34,056;  spirits,  £163,172;  wines,  £35,198;  vehicles,  motors,  £46,627. 

(vi.)  Germany.  Ale  and  beer,  £46,203;  apparel  and  textiles,  £417,758;  arms,  am 
munition,  and  explosives,  £33,554  ;  brashware,  £18,283  ;  cement,  £41,892  ;  chinaware 
etc.,  £71,932 ;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £22,892;  cutlery,  £14,562;  drugs  and  chemicals 
£140,684 ;  furniture,  £63,226 ;  glass  and  glassware,  £109,624 ;  hops,  £10,210 ;  india 
rubber  manufactures,  £33,058  ;  musical  instruments,  £226,754 ;  iron  and  steel,  £81,083 
jewellery,  £33,897;  lamps  and  lampware,  £33,072;  leather  and  leather  manufactures 
£29,655 ;  machines  and  machinery,  £202,617  ;  manures,  £32,990 ;  matches  and  vestas 
£40,335  ;  metal  manufactures,  £562,324  ;  paper,  £209,953  ;  railway  material,  £30,521 
spirits,  £57,121  ;  stationery,  £43,106;  tobacco,  £48,712. 
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The  imports  from  Gtermany,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  list,  include  oonsideiable 
amounts  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  other  countries,  but  on  the  other  hand  still 
larger  amounts  of  Gterman  goods  are  received  into  the  Commonwealth  from  other  countries. 

(vii.)  Italy.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £39,258  ;  fruits,  £31,083  ;  matches  and  vestae, 
£17,901  ;  marble,  £14,569  ;  sulphur,  £13,500. 

(viii.)  Japan.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £224,255  ;  bags,  baskets,  etc.,  £12,544  ;  china- 
ware  and  earthenware,  £10,551 ;  fancy  goods,  £11.147;  furniture,  £13,919 ;  rice,  £32,140; 
oils,  £11,176;  sulphur,  £45,576. 

(ix.)  Java.  Cotton,  raw.  £8800 ;  rice,  £53,927  ;  oil,  kerosene,  £51.175  ;  sugar, 
£357,809;  tea,  £9271. 

(x.)  Netherlands.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £10,000 ;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £22,307 ; 
cameos  and  precious  stones,  £16,847  ;  manures,  £12,110  ;  spirits,  £54,323.  The  value  of 
the  imports  of  Netherlands  manufacture  from  all  countries  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
amounted  to  £45,854,  and  of  spirits,  to  £99,768. 

(xi.)  Norway.  Fish,  preserved,  £9830 ;  milk,  preserved,  £8459 ;  timber,  £280,635. 
The  value  of  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  of  preserved  milk  of  Norwegian  ongin 
amounted  to  £76,587,  and  of  preserved  fish,  to  £22,082. 

(xii.)  Switzerland.  Appdrel  and  textiles,  £22,822;  milk,  £2299.  The  value  of 
imports  recorded  as  direct  from  Switzerland  amounts  to  only  5.70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  produce  of  that  countr}'.  The  principal  articles  of  Swiss  produc- 
tion imported  were : — Apparel  and  textiles,  £304,052  ;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £23,895 ;  milk, 
£80,655  ;  cigars,  £12,370 ;  watches  and  clocks,  £40,338. 

(xiii.)  United  States  of  America.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £164,266  ;  arms,  ammunition, 
and  explosives,  £112,094  ;  boots  and  shoes,  £42,895  ;  clocks  and  watches,  £36,471 ;  drugs 
jind  chemicals,  £65,801 ;  fish,  preserved,  £104,013 ;  furniture,  £46,583 ;  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  £182,264 ;  scientific  instnunents,  £45,156 ;  iron  and  steel, 
£106,949 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  £84,291 ;  machines  and  machinery,  £392,067 ; 
machine  tools,  £52,216 ;  manufactures  of  metals,  £408,462 ;  oils,  kerosene,  £369,924 ; 
oils,  other,  £129,631 ;  paper,  £250,276 ;  railway  material,  £74,548 ;  resin,  £44,604  ; 
timber,  £606,693 ;  tobacco,  .£312,266 ;  tools  of  trade,  £140,480 ;  turpentine,  £59,268  ; 
vehicles,  bicycles,  motors,  etc.,  £73,516 ;  wax,  paraffin,  £35,317 ;  wicker  and  wood  manu- 
factures, £66,714. 

]ii  addition  to  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  include  Canadian 
goods  to  the  value  of  £15,000,  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  nearlj'  £1,000,000  were 
received  through  other  countries.  The  greater  part  of  this  indirect  trade  from  the  United 
States  is  received  through  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  principal  articles  thus  received 
art' — apparel  and  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  machines  and  machinerj'.  and  tobacco. 

H.  Direction  of  Exports. — The  following  table  shews  the  average  yearly  value  of 
exports  to  principal  countries  during  each  quinquennial  period  from  1887  to  1906  and  for 
the  year  1906.  As  in  the  case  of  the  import  trade,  considerable  alteration  in  the  direction 
of  exports  is  evident.  The  largest  increases  in  exports  to  British  possessions  are  shewn 
for  the  various  South  African  colonies,  due  to  exports  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
produce  and  timber,  and  to  India  and  Ceylon,  mainly  due  to  exports  of  gold,  and  in 
some  reoent  years  also  of  timber,  chiefly  railway  sleepers.  The  large  increases  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  France  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  are  mainly  due 
to  the  increase  in  local  sales  of  wool,  skins,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  direct  export  to  the 
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countries  mentioned,  while  formerly  a  much  larger  proportion  of  wool,  etc.,  was 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  sale,  and  ultimately  found  its  way  from  there  to  the 
Continent : — 

TRADE   WITH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES.    1887  to  1906. 
EXPORTS    (mCLUDINQ   BULLION    AND    SPECIE). 


Yearly  Average  of  Quinqnennial  Periods. 

Tear. 

CJountry. 

1887-91. 

1892^. 

1897-1901. 

1902^. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom     ... 

22,003,741 

23,030,779 

25,337,456 

25,461,689 

32,854,049 

British  Possessions — 

Canada  ... 

503 

12,793 

77,627 

172,757 

732,688 

Cape  Colony 

84,786 

80,515 

1,840,961 

2,116,733 

1,179,880 

.Ceylon  ... 

^ji        

87,404 

434,081 

1.188,136 

4,249.831 

3,648,645 

105,267 

121,771 

173,080 

246,671 

308,690 

Hong  Kong 

416,885 

489,987 

375,559 

579,829 

726,094 

India     ... 

735,701 

404,986 

1,220,179 

3,336.387 

3,520,499 

Mauritius 

105,764 

54,890 

36,992 

62,075 

62,562 

Natal 

81,498 

100,756 

672,114 

1,062,293 

678,043 

New  Guinea 

12,677 

17,682 

46,150 

46,744 

48,544 

New  Zealand 

748,444 

987,718 

1,131,067 

1,726,234 

2,391.767 

Straits  Settlements 

107,623 

105,040 

103,742 

209,612 

481,777 

Other  British  Possessions 

6,770 

10,128 

30,438 

77,961 

71,873 

Total  British  Possessions 

2,492,222 

2,820,347 

6,896,046 

13,876.127 

13,860,912 

Total  British  Countries ... 

24,495,963 

25,851,126 

32,233,501 

39,337,816 

46,704,961 

foreign  Countries — 

Argentine  Republic 

... 

195 

20,938 

30,486 

52,471 

BcSgium 

1,341,908 

1,422,378 

1,488,785 

2,695,612 

4,804,268 

\i3hile  and  Peru    ... 

116,931 

155,666 

239,390 

473,649 

908,444 

China     ... 

43,884 

23,778 

208,601 

242.580 

222,790 

France  ... 

663,672 

2,064,639 

2,641,244 

4,190,691 

5,553,065 

Germany 

559,697 

1,580,692 

2.128,596 

3,406,633 

3,725,974 

Hawaiian  Isl.,  New  Britain, 

New  Caledonia,  New  He- 

brides and  South  Sea  Isl. 

275,892 

227,754 

349,922 

350,796 

355,047 

Italy      ... 

16,136 

44,954 

177,742 

156.913 

179.198 

Japan     ... 

8,950 

48,232 

138,686 

580,670 

1,210.138 

Java       

57,921 

70,582 

125,285 

157,559 

210,101 

Netherlands 

18,013 

45,008 

69,684 

226,958 

334,908 

Norway  and  Sweden 

10 

2,404 

1,590 

3,929 

15,136 

Philippine  Islands 

117,471 

24,664 

150,999 

331,047 

436,389 

^Spain     ... 

10,692 

7,047 

12,835 

61,300 

162,373 

United  States  of  America  ... 

1,642,587 

1,263.128 

3,941,509 

2,591,428 

4,338,701 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

77,826 

234,656 

510,600 

408,116 

533.809 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

4,951,590 

7,215,777 

12,206,356 

15,908,166 

23,032,802 

'  Total 

... 

29.447,553 

33,066,903 

44,439,857 

55,245,982 

69,737,768 

Pa 
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If  each  item  be  expressed  as  a  peroentage  on  the  total  export,  the  results  will  be  ae 
follows : — 


EXPORTS— PERCENTAGES  OF  THE   EXPORT  TO   EACH   COUNTRY  ON 
THE  TOTAL  EXPORTS,    1887   TO   1906. 


Country. 

1887-91. 

1802^. 
Per  Cent. 

1897-1901. 

1902-6. 

1906. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

United  Kingdom     ... 

74.74 

69.65 

57.01 

46.09 

47.12 

British  Possessions — 

Canada  ... 

... 

0.04 

0.18 

0.32 

1.05 

Cape  Colony 

0.29 

0.24 

4.14 

3.83 

1.69 

Ceylon  ... 

0.30 

1.31 

2.67 

7.69 

5.23 

Fiji        

0.36 

0.37 

0.39 

0.45 

0.44 

Hong  Kong 

1.41 

1.48 

0.85 

'1.05 

1.04 

India     ... 

2.60 

1.23 

2.75'  • 

6.04 

5.05 

Mauritius 

0.36 

0.17 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

Natal 

0.28 

0.30 

1.51 

i.92 

0.97 

New  Guinea 

0.04 

0.05 

0.10 

0.08 

0.07 

New  Zealand 

2.64 

2.99 

2.65 

3.12 

3.43 

Straits  Settlements 

0.36 

0.32 

0.23 

0.38 

0.69 

Other  British  Possessions 

0.02 

• 

0.03 

0.07 

0.14 

0.11 

Total  British  Possessions 

8.46 

8.53 

15.52 

26.11 

19.86 

Total  British  Countries  ... 

83.20 

7-8.18 

72.53 

71.20 

66.98 

Foreign  Countries — 

Argentine  Republic 

... 

0.05 

0.06 

0.08 

Belgium 

4.68 

4.30 

3.35 

4.88 

6.89 

Chile  and  Peru    ... 

0.39 

0.47 

0.64 

0.86 

1.30 

China     ... 

0.15 

0.07 

0.47 

0.44 

0.80 

France  ... 

2.25 

6.24 

5.94 

7.59 

7.96 

Germany 

1.90 

4.78 

4.79 

6.17 

5.34 

Hawaiian  Isl. ,  New  Britain, 

New  Caledonia,  New  He- 

' 

brides  and  South  Sea  Isl. 

0.93 

0.69 

0.79 

•0.63 

0.51 

Italy      

0.05 

0.14 

0.40 

0.28 

0.26 

Japan    ... 

0.03 

0.15 

0.31 

1.06 

1.74 

Java 

0.19 

0.21 

0.28 

0.28 

0.30 

Netherlands 

0.06 

0.14 

0.16 

0.41 

0.48 

Norway  and  Sweden 

... 

0.01 

... 

0.01 

0.02 

Philippine  Islands 

0.40 

0.07 

0.34 

0.60 

0.63 

Spain     ... 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.11 

0.22 

United  States  of  America  ... 

5.58 

3.82 

8.87 

4.69 

6.22 

(^ther  Foreign  Coun  tries 

0.26 

0.71 

1.16 

0.74 

0.77 

Total  Foreign  Countries... 

16.80 

21.82 

27.47 

28.80 
100 

38.02 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9.  Exports  to  the  United  King! dm.— Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  (49.33)  in  the  actual  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1906 
A3  compirai  with  th3  yearly  avaraga  of  tha  parioi  1837-91,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
exports  despitshai  to  tiia  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  from  74.74  per  cent,  in  the  oariier 
period  to  47.12  per  cent  in  the  year  1906. 
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The  principfil  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  year  1906  were  as  follows  : — 
Butter,  £2,904,506 ;  fruit,  including  pulp,  £114,229  ;  furs,  undressed,  £38,368  ;  grain- 
wheat,  £3,228,625;  flour,  £195,433;  hair,  £26,363;.  jewellery  and  precious  stones, 
£140,079;  leather,  £440,021;  meats— bacon  and  hams,  £4195;  frozen— beef,  £15,896; 
mutton,  839,360;  rabbits  and  hares,  £486,194 ;  other  frozen  meat,  £36,670;  potted  meat, 
£20,208  ;  preserved  meat,  £107,860 ;  minerals  and  metals— copper,  £1,859,028  ;  gold, 
£3,208,805 ;  lead,  £356,136  ;  ores,  n.e.i.,  £121,264  ;  silver,  bullion  and  ore,  £191,563;  silver- 
lead  bullion,  £781,955;  spalter  and  concentrates,  £48,241;  tin,  ingots  and  ore,  £967,462; 
oil,  cocoanut,  £101,031 ;  pearlshell,  £216,798  ;  skins,  hides,  £40,108 ;  rabbits  and  hares, 
£378,765  ;  sheep,  £688,678  ;  other  skins,  £227,943  ;  specie,  gold,  £3,028,704  ;  taUow, 
£775,851 ;  timber,  £167,783  ;  wool— greasy,  £8,006,944  ;  scoured,  £2,699,237. 

10.  Exports  to  British  Possessions. — The  largest  relative  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  during  the  period  under  review  has  been  in  the  direction  of  British  Possessions. 
The  increase  of  the  value  of  exports  to  these  countries,  45.5  per  cent.,  has  raised  the 
proportion  of  total  exports  to  British  Possessions  from  8.46  per  cent,  during  1887-91  to 
19.86  per  cent,  in  1906.  The  countries  mostly  concerned  in  this  great  increase — which  is 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  heavy  shipments  of  gold —  are  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  India,  and 
New  Zealand. 

11.  Princlpai  Expdrts  to  British  Possessions,  1996.— These  are  as  follows :— 

(i.)  Canada.  The  exports  to  Canada  during  1906  are  abnormally  high  owing  to  an 
unusual  shipment  of  gold  specie,  £660,000.  Other  exports  to  Canada  were : — ^Butter, 
£3094;  meats,  £14,815;  oil,  cocoanut,  £3653;  skins,  £8185;  timber,  £5666;  tin, 
£18,750 ;  wool,  £8215. 

(u.)  Cape  Colony.  Biscuits,  £102,265  ;  fodder,  £13,032  ;  grain,  wheat,  £663,848  ; 
flour,  £96,582  ;  leather,  £50,967  ;  maats— frozen  beef,  £63,185  ;  mutton  and  lamb, 
£65,801 ;  other  meats,  £19,372  ;  sugar,  £33,637  ;  timber,  £24,701. 

(iii.)  Ceylon.  Butter,  £5668;  horses,  £4335;  gold,  bullion,  £101,952;  specie, 
£3,060,000  ;  grain— wheat,  £28,763  ;  flour,  £16,943  ;  lead,  pig,  £31,425  ;  silver,  buUion, 
£366,870. 

(iv.)  Fiji.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £26,148  ;  biscuits,  £17,605  ;  coal,  £10,903  ;  drugs 
and  chemioals,  £6062 ;  grain,  prepared — bran,  pollard  and  sharps,  £15,319 ;  flour, 
£8484  ;  iron  and  steel,  £12,795  ;  metals,  manufactures  of,  £17,314  ;  oils,  £12,405  ;  specie, 
£56,900 ;  timber,  £11,839. 

(v.)  Hong  Kong.     Butter,  £17,007  ;  coal,  £26,237  ;  fish,  £19,618 ;  flour,  £146,257 
lead,  pig,  £68,544  ;  sandalwood,  £55,970  ;  specie,  gold,  £360,616. 

(vi.)  India.     Coal,  £18,287  ;    copper,  ingots,  £117,322  ;    gold,  bullion,  £1,503,819 
specie,  £939,737  ;  horses,  £185,254  ;  grain,  wheat.  £71,448  ;  hay  and  chaff,  £5533  ;  lead 
pig,  £13,347;    meats,  £13,441;    silver,   bulUon,  £218,220;    tallow,  £11,092;    timber, 
£886,268 ;  wool,  £12,084. 

(vii.)  Mauritius.     Coal,  £5308  ;  flour,  £40,634  ;  mutton,  £4665  ;  timber,  £5096. 

(viii.)  Natal.  Animals,  living— horses,  £8193  ;  sheep,  £83,720  ;  butter,  £106,061 ; 
fodder,  £4261 ;  fruit,  £6908  ;  grain— wheat,  £24,487  ;  bran,  pollard  and  sharps,  £6502  ; 
flour,  £175,209 ;  janisand  jellies,  £11,765 ;  meats,  frozen- beef ,  £83,694 ;  mutton,  £142,031 ; 
pork,  £10,944  ;  poultry,  £5708  ;  meats,  preserved,  £5328 ;  plants  and  trees,  £6065  ; 
timber,  £11,336. 

(ix.)  New  Guinea.  Apparel  and  textiles,  £4183;  flour,  £1266;  meats,  de5732  ; 
tobacco,  £5178. 

(x.)  New  Zealand.  Animals,  living,  horses,  £3261 ;  apparel  and  textiles,  £79,215  ; 
boots  and  shoes,  £18,974;  coal,  £91,330;  drugs  and  chemicals,  £65,182;  electrical 
materials,  £20,681  ;  fruit,  fresh,  £37,331  ;  bottles,  £25,393  ;  grain— maize,  £5086 ;  oats, 
£6904  ;  flour,  £7558  ;  rice,  £28,233  ;  implements  and  machinery,  agricultural,  £22,135  ; 
indiarabber  manufactures,  £31,331 ;    instruments,  musical,  £12,296 :    iron  and  steel. 
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£12,756  ;  jewellery  and  precious  stones,  £17,106 ;  lead — pig,  £16,755  ;  sheet  and  piping. 
£16^975 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  £30,469 ;  machines,  £54,438 ;  manures, 
£44,560  ;  metals,  manufactures  of,  £36,179  ;  onions,  £6806 ;  potatoes,  £70,380 ;  salt, 
£16,129  ;  seeds,  £7154  ,  soap,  £22,515  ;  specie— gold,  £880,000  ;  silver,  £13,500 ;  bronze, 
£260;  spirits,  £21,438;  stationery,  £16,710;  sugar,  £81,028 ;  tea,  £50,725  ;  timber, 
£140,001  ;  tin,  ingots,  £21,464  ;  tobacco,  £46',733 ;  vessels,  £12,800 ;  wine,  £23,405. 

{xi).  Straits  Settlements.  Animals,  living,  horses,  £18,022 ;  butter,  £11,328;  coal, 
£96,171;  gold,  specie,  £80,055;  grain,  flour,  £130,689;  machines  and  machinery,  £7570; 
meats,  £15,550;  timber,  £6511 ;  tin  ore,  £91,743. 

12.  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. — The  foregoing  table  shews  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  both  in  actual  amounts  and  in  relation  to 
total  exports.  The  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  during  1906  shews  an  increase  of 
365  per  cent,  over  similar  figures  for  the  years  1887-91,  thus  increasing  the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  all  exports  from  16.80  per  cent,  in  the  earlier  years  to  33.02  per  cent,  in  1906. 
This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  growing  demand  among  foreign  nations  for  Australian 
wool,  large  consignments  of  which  are  now  made  direct  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

13.  Principal  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries.— These  are  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  Argentine  Repiiblic,  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  £31,847 ;  timber. 
£19,635. 

(ii.)  Belgium,  Copper,  £219,750;  grain,  wheat,  £6998;  lead,  £161,081;  leafcher, 
£23,254;  silver  ore,  £883,747;  skins,  £269,550;  spelter,  £495,238;  tin,  £86,662;  wool, 
£3,113,778. 

(iii.)  Chile.    Coal,  £267,808;  flour,  £14,527;  wheat,  £868,189. 

(iv.)  China.  Horses,  £5942 ;  butter,  £14,518 ;  coal,  £31,652 ;  copper,  £84,297 ;  flour. 
£4689;  lead,  £19,191;  sandalwood,  £9299;  specie,  gold,  £6100;  timber,  undressed. 
£81,673. 

(v.)  France.  Copper,  £112,853;  load,  £23,169;  spelter,  £95,896;  skins,  £678,946: 
tin,  £26,829;  wool,  £4,577,034. 

(vi.)  Germany.  Bark,  tanning,  £110,754;  copper,  £125,426 ;  fruit,  £13,076;  grain, 
wheat,  £9748;  lead,  £47,492;  linseed  cake  and  oilcake,  £9860;  oils,  £28,408;  ore. 
silver,  £29,175;  ores  n.e.i.,  £71,578;  sausage  casings,  £34,728;  skins,  £53,600;  spelter. 
£28,968;  tallow,  £10,424 ;  timber,  £38,472;  tin,  £103.980;  wool,  £2,962,586. 

(vii.)  Italy.  Copper,  £22,314;  skins,  £46,052;  taUow,  £10,662;  wheat,  £34,066; 
wool,  £68,971. 

(viii.)  Japan.  Copper,  £19,550 ;  grain— flour,  £35,325 ;  wheat,  £6623 ;  lead,  £46,282 : 
manures,  £10,627;  oils,  £16,625;  specie,  gold,  €700,000;  tallow.  £37,940;  vessels. 
£14,000;  wool,  £279,860. 

(ix.)  Java.  Butter,  £29,886;  coal,  £30,848;  drugs  and  chemicals,  £11,616;  flour. 
£107,319;  horses,  £12,296. 

(x.)  Netherlands.  Lead,  £55,439;  oil,  cocoanut,  £0499;  shale,  kerosene,  £16,572 : 
silver  ore,  £86.356;  spelter,  £132,931;  taUow,  £16,767. 

(xi.)  Peru.     Coal,  £47,926;  wheat,  £208,000. 

(xii.)  Philippine  Islands.  Butter,  £25,431 ;  coal,  £133,032 ;  flour,  £96,569 ;  fodder, 
£10,014;  meats,  £132,145;  timber,  £12,556. 

(xiii.)  Spain.    Wheat,  £162,168. 

(xiv.)  United  States  of  America.  Coal,  £36,032;  copper,  £545,940;  gold— bullion. 
£144,157;  specie,  £2,195,000;  ores,  £10,260;  silver  in  matte,  £39,410;  skins,  £318,318 : 
tin,  £87,172;  wool,  £912,679. 
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§  6.   Trade  of  Commonwealth  since  Federation. 

1.  Classified  Sanniary  of  Aastrailan  Trade.— The  tables  hereunder  preeent  the 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  during  each  of  the  years  1901-6,  arranged  in  olassee  aooording 
to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out'  that  the  statistical  presentation  of  importb  and  exports 
would  be  increased  in  value  by  being  properly  arranged  under  categories  (classes  and 
orders).   The  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  viz. : — 

STATISTICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


ClasH. 

Articles. 

I. 

FOODSTUFFS  of  animal  origin,  excluding,  however,  living  animals. 

n. 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin,  and  common  salt. 

m. 

BEVERAGES,  non-alcoholic  only,  and  the  substances  used  in  making  them. 

IV. 

SPIRITS  AND  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS,  including  spirits  for  industrial  pur- 

poses, and  such  pharmaceutical  preparations  as  are  dutiable  as  spirits. 

V. 

Tobacco,  and  all  preparations  thereof. 

VI. 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 

Vll. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES,  mainly  manufactured,  which  are  not  foodstuffs. 

vni. 

Vegetable  Substances  and  non-manufactured  fibres. 

IX. 

Apparel,  Textiles,  and  various  manufactured  fibres. 

X. 

OILS,  Fats,  and  Waxes. 

XI. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. 

xn. 

stones  and  minerals,  used  industrially. 

xrn. 

Specie,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 

XIV. 

Metals,  Unmanufactured,  and  ores. 

XV. 

Metals,  Partly  Manufactured. 

XVL 

Metals,  Manufactured,  including  machinery. 

xvn. 

Leather  and  Manufactures  of  leather,  together  with  all  substitutes 

therefor,  and  also  INDIARUBBER  AND  INDIARUBBBR  MANUFACTURES. 

XVUI. 

Wood  and  Wicker,  both  raw  and  manufactured. 

XIX. 

Earthenware,  Cements,  China,  Glass  and  stoneware. 

XX. 

Paper  and  stationery. 

XXI. 

Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

xxn. 

Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Instruments. 

xxm. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Fertilisers. 

XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IMPORTS  ARRANGED  IN  CLASSES,  1901 

TO  1906. 

Classes. 

1901. 

£'  ' 

1902. 
£ 

1908. 
£ 

1904. 
£ 

1006. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

I.  Animal  foodstuffs,  etc.  ... 

703,966 

1,171318 

941300 

664309 

686,061 

607380 

IL  Vegetable  foodstuffs,  etc. 

2,ge6,966 

3443311 

63<«386 

1370320 

1,408406 

1,708318 

d.  Beverages  (non-alcobolic),  etc.  ... 

1,064,824 

924,407 

941,976 

1422367 

1484358 

1306316 

rv.  Alcoholic  liquors,  etc.    ... 

1346,438 

1,6234«0 

1390378 

1386329 

1346,410 

13883n 

V.  Tobacco,  etc. 

717,915 

662320 

670,776 

642482 

686488 

620312 

VI.  Live  animals     ... 

40,306 

144,168 

40,694 

67.766 

86428 

118,907 

Vn.  Animal  substances,  etc 

124,017 

204,267 

240302 

272.764 

810380 

466,071 

Vin.  Vegetable  substances,  etc. 

469,361 

668341 

652,745 

640319 

678361 

717,716 

IX.  Apparel,  etc. 

12,066,367 

11377,764 

9,580,790 

11340.786 

12.017390 

18,606344 

X.  Oils,  etc 

1,290,252 

848,022 

963446 

921484 

908388 

1.028,410 

XI.  Paints,  etc. 

385,049 

321,111       270388 

327,435 

848388 

862366 

xn.  Stones,  etc 

131,095 

106366 

82,628 

89321 

77416 

91376 

Xm.  Specie .     ... 

172,896 

199369 

40,026 

86358 

84320 

280367 

XIV.  Metals,  ores,  etc 

984327 

1.475,161 

1,444458 

1,400319 

1,668.072 

2381366 

XV.  Metals,  part  manufactured 

1,062,309 

834480 

407,718 

438,771 

479,414 

646.170 

XVI.  Metals,  manufactured    ... 

7,491,636 

7,447,619 

6,476,918 

6341,901 

6,660489 

7382376 

XVIL  Leather,  etc 

523366 

636.019 

532,860 

668,750 

678418 

024,968 

XVin.  Wood,  etc 

1314382 

1,625,902 

1388,745 

1.679348 

1,423362 

1,606,766 

XIX.  Earthenware,  etc. 

925a01 

745415 

676306 

614,913 

697,787 

688310 

XX.  Paper,  etc. 

1,781330 

1333,118 

1,498359 

1.724406 

1,721474 

1388,474 

XXL  Jewellery,  etc 

1,066348 

967311 

846301 

946,759 

888301 

1346,164 

XXII.  Instruments,  etc.            

218.437 

188300 

171301 

169,726 

210484 

286.771 

xxm.  Drugs,  etc 

1,472,162 

1,403,678 

l,341,ni 

1,481378 

1387,613 

1,782343 

XXrV.  MlscellaneouB     ... 

3440346 
42,488311 

2,444.426 
40,676,960 

2,410,747 
87311,471 

2,682360 
87320342 

2.946,881 

8367318 

Grand  total 

38346,781 

44,744312 

1.  By  R.  M.  Johnston,  C.M.O.,  I.S.O.,  the  Statistician  of  the  State  of  Tasmania! 
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Trade  of  Commonwealth  since  Federation. 


The  exports  are  shewn  aocording  to  the  Kamo  classification,  and  the  usual  distine- 
tion  is  made  between  exports  of  Australian  produce  and  re-exports.  It  will  be  seen  wW 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  exports  is  made  up  by  re-exports,  and  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  latter  consists  of  specie: — 

EXPORTS  ARRANGED  EST   CLASSES,   AND    DISTINGUISHING  AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCE  AND  THE  PRODUCE  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Classes. 


1001. 

1002. 

1003. 

1004. 

1006. 

10O6. 


Au8TR.\LriAN  Produce. 


i: 

£ 

£ 

a        i        4- 

£ 

I.  Animal  foodstuffs,  etc. ... 

.    4.104.106 

2.««1,258 

3,057.676    4,141,062 

4,716.042 

5.648.040 

If.  Vegetable  foodstuffs,  etc. 

.   4.633.0J86 

2.680.118 

837.866 

6324,160 

6,076.776 

6.652.051 

III.  Beverages  (non-alcoholic),  etc. .. 

2,6tf8 

2,871 

3,011 

8.331 

2.067 

8.750 

IV.  Alcoholic  liquors,  etc.   ... 

.       134,630 

168.310 

115.278 

114.428 

123.076 

107300 

V.  Tobacco,  etc.     ... 

6,030 

2,86P 

11.141 

26.622 

40.<i21 

40.4U 

VI.  Live  animals    ... 

473.601 

280.467 

100.257 

260.834 

403.337 

316,043 

Vn.  Animal  substances,  etc. 

.  16,764.006  16.043,603 

16,124,240  18,766.610 

22304316 

25,606.401 

VIII.  Ve«etaMe  substances,  etc. 

.       142.060 

131,172 

125,160 

156300 

267.077 

201.437 

IX.  Apparel,  etc 

42.142 

24,301 

34373 

44,012         42.460 

61 38^ 

X.  Oils,  etc.             

843.766 

640.616 

630,364 

787.308 

066,100 

1371 3tt 

XI.  Paints,  etc 

620 

074 

2.700; 

1.1-82 

2,038 

3337 

XII.  Stones,  etc 

1.041.074 

0S6.213 

1.100307 

811,717 

807364 

027360 

XIII.  Specie 

.   83'M.8I6 

8.622,050 

11.022.324  10.128.408 

4365.703 

0351358 

Xrv.  Metals,  ores,  etc.           

.   8.016.280 

8,360.227 

10,603.042  11,277,348  111336,606 

18327310 

XV.  Mel als,  part  manufactured 

3.802 

2.433 

7.240, 

4,630 

0.W71 

22330 

XVI.  Metals,  manufactured 

.      117.662 

72.020 

120,317  , 

106.217 

188,682 

140.06S 

XVII.  Leather,  etc 

6rt0.602 

683.863 

646.600 

424.8U6 

664367 

501308 

^Vill.  Wood,  etc 

•      666,024 

663.064 

866,8161 

840388 

1,081,716 

13W.607 

XIX.  Earthenware,  etc 

6.690 

12.253 

14,780 

12,713 

16.727 

26.708 

XX.  Paper,  etc 

22.171 

27,247 

32.402 

86,400 

88311 

46.734 

XXL  Jewellery,  etc 

67.078 

71,177 

76.430 

78,080 

156.712 

148.668 

XX  (I.  Instruments,  etc. 

607 

1.104 

1,768 

1311 

2.100 

1382 

XXm.  Drugs,  etc 

86.200 

80.042 

112.060 

127.763 

140..V3 

1683R 

XXTV.  Miscellaneous 

•       130,418 

01,712 

06.718         05304 
45.66A38S  66,100,167 

121.780 

184304 

Total      

.47.741,776 

41,268,781 

54427.768 

66300374 

OTHER  Produce. 


I.  Animal  foodstuffs,  etc. ... 
II.  Vegetable  foodstuffs,  etc. 
ni.  Bevera%'es  (non-alcoholic),  etc. 
IV.  Alcoholic  liquors,  etc.  ... 
V.  Tobacco,  etc. 
VI.  Live  animals 
VII.  Animal  substances,  etc. 
VI I L  Vegetable  substances,  etc. 
IX.  Apparel  etc. 
X.  Oils.  etc. 
XI.  Paints,  etc. 
XII.  Stones,  etc. 

XIII.  Specie    ... 

XIV.  Metals,  ores,  etc. 

XV.  Metals,  part  manufactured 
XVI.  Metals. manufactured  ... 
XVII.  Leather,  etc. 

X VI I L  Wood,  etc 

XlX.  Earthenware,  etc. 

XX.  I'aper.  etc. 
XXI.  Jewellery,  etc.  ... 
XX 1 1.  Instruments,  etc. 
XXm.  Drugs,  etc. 
XXIV.  Miscellaneous  ... 


Total 


85301  ' 
80371  I 
43.808  1 
55,732' 
61.763; 
105  1 
10.070 


17,625 


171.014  1 
42302 
15,186  ! 
2.043 

846.021 
9.7441 
13.806' 

106.3341 
13.074 
32,135! 
23337 
52,171 
54.431 
13355 
42,976 

121  .r>2 


123,638 

83343 

40.637 

49,089 

44,428 

485 

19.143 

•    28346 

186.445 

3^,766 

7,802 

1.302 

1.442.902 

18.218 

12,727 

193.251 

18,105 

30,025 

19,716 

49.810 

58.538 

8,870 

41.697 

12S.653 


02,287  I 

141.807  ; 

73326  I 

38.461  I 

47,344! 

3,476  < 

25,560, 

17.109 

220373  1 

62.6S4  t 

8,918 

2,138, 

1341,082  1 

65315  ; 

.  12,105 

202.670  ' 

18.138  ! 

24,749  I 

15,>'64 

65.090, 

77.332 

11,683  1 

45,928 

107,305  1 


1,954,306    2.646,306    2391329    2,386,748 


20,070! 

130,718  > 
64,932; 
41385; 
46.316 
2324 
21,743 
16,720 

106.401 
48,060 
9,761 
2,775 

862.330 

374.474 
15.345 

181,675 
20,614 
19,994 
16,184 
55,400 
69,478 
13.244 
36379 

111,118 


47,784 

193.766! 

64388 

187.072, 

30338 

6.W1  ' 

4360, 

0368 

170308 

46,777 

11,142 

2,000 

1,421,660 

60,701 

26,404 

103,047 

23.046 

26,140 

18336 

40.471 

66,147 

0320 

35306 

163,050 

2,713377 


21.082 

200,710 
63.410 
82380 
84386 
3.718 
12.700 
14.700 

108.096 
44,783 
'7,008 
1383 
2,087301 
52378 
58301 

200376 
28,055 
84.436 
22.766 
61355 
80328 
21.660 
46.735 

147.612 


3,437380 
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Exports  arranged  in  Classes,  and  distinguishing  Australian  Produce 
AND  THE  Produce  of  Other  Countries,  1901  to  1906.— Continued. 


Classes. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

TOTAL  Produce. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.  Animal  foodstuffs,  etc  ... 

4,139.4.S7 

2.924.860 

8.149,962 

4,170,781 

4,764.676 

6.66P.0R1 

n.  Vegetable  foodstuffs,  etc. 

4,714.297 

2,672.661 

979,263 

7,063.878 

6a70.541 

6,863,661 

III.  Beverages  (non-alcoholic),  etc. ... 

45.906 

43.508 

76,3.16 

6i.263 

66.355 

67,169 

IV.  Alcoholic  liquors,  etc 

190,362 

207.399 

158,739 

155,713 

161,947 

140379 

V.  Tobacco,  etc.     ... 

66.7H3 

47,297 

58,485 

72.933 

79,259 

75.»«0 

VI.  Live  animals 

4'^,70fl 

290.952 

202.733 

232,558 

4l0..i23 

81M,756 

VII.  Animal  substances,  etc. 

16,7W.(»7tt  16,062,746 

16,149,800 

I8.7r7.353  22,298,875 

25,709.281 

Vlil.  Vegetable  substances,  etc. 

159.655 

159.718 

142,365 

172.03S 

277.645 

806446 

IX.  Apparel,  etc.     ... 

213,156 

210.746 

235.746 

240..'i03 

212.767 

250.9H7 

X.  Oils,  etc 

886,047 

6S8.8.-*! 

502.048 

785,458 

1.002J1H6 

U16,62S 

XL  Paints,  etc 

15.»06 

8.776 

11,627 

11.543 

W.IS*' 

10ui40 

XI L  Stones,  etc 

1,044.017 

987,515 

1.111.945 

814,492 

899.3J4 

929.443 

XIU.  Specie 

9.731.737 

10,064,961 

I2u.«:l.4'tt 

10.990,788 

6.677,363 

ll,93i»,450 

XIV.  Metals,  ores,  etc.           

8,926.013 

8.878,445 

10,6:^.657 

11,651.?17  11.987.487 

13,379,488 

XV.  Metals,  part  manufactured 

17.60^ 

r.,16rt 

.if.M5 

19.975 

36.375 

81,230 

XVI.  Metals,  manufactured 

313,99ft 

a6«]-t' 

831,003 

287,892 

832.«:?9 

330328 

XVU.  Leather,  etc 

673,766 

To;.i)c» 

664.747 

44.5.320 

677,903 

620,163 

XVIII.  Wood,  etc 

698.1. 59 

593.')89 

881,56J 

860,232 

1,057.H«5 

1,044.043 

XIX.  Earthenware,  etc 

29.P-»7 

3l.96l» 

30.60-} 

2S.897 

35.263 

49.464 

XX.  Paper,  etc 

74,342 

77.057 

87 

90,800 

88.3^ 

108.389 

XXL  JeweUery.  etc 

122.409 

129,715 

153,'71 

l,T.-i67 

222350 

187.906 

XXII.  Instruments,  etc.  - 

14.062 

0,974 

13,414 

14  765 

11.429 

23.492 

XXill.  Drugs,  etc 

129,275 

131 .6:«) 

15'^.017 

164.rt<2 

175,978 

214.707 

XXIV.  Miscellaneous...             

251.540 

220,365 

21X1,023 

2l»tt,92_' 

289,739 

282,206 

Total     

49,696,172  |48,91&,087 

48,250,112 

67,485,915  J56,M41 .035 

69,737,763 

§  7.  Movements  of  Noble  Metals. 


1.  Specie  and  Bullion. — The  following  tables  shew  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
and  specie,  including  bronze  specie,  imported  and  exported  during  the  years  1901-6  : — 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AND  BULLION. 

1901  TO  1906. 


Items. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905, 


1906. 


IMPORTS. 


Qold-Bpecie           

Bullion          

£ 

3,710 
762,415 

£ 
103,966 
1,259.770 

£ 

1.342 
1,219352 

£ 

1,294 
1488439 

1,169.433 

£ 

25.09<» 
1,462,432 

£ 

81,790 
2,066,068 

Total      

766425 

1.363,736 

1,221494 

1,477330 

2447363 

Silver— Specie         

Bullion 

158,656 
54 

90,256 
50 

32,904 
61 

81,758 
156 

68.719 
133*3 

140.764 
83397 

Total      

168,710 

90,806 

82,965 

31,914 

67,262 

174,661 

Bronze— Specie 

10,029 

5,137 

6,780 

2,501 

6303 

8,403 

Grand  total       ... 

034,864 

1,450,179 

1,259,929 

1,203,848 

1350,295 

2,330,917 
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Items. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


igoi. 


1906* 


1906. 


EXPOBTS. 


Gold-Specie           

BuUion          

•.708.087 
4,016,080 

10.011 3n 

4.608,070 

e 

12,261,274 
0445,200 

£ 
10,001,060 
5323.068 

£ 
6.060345 

5300.748 

£ 
11316.086 
436630O 

Total     

ujmjm 

14,516,660 

18300,570 

11,478 
715,260 

10386.108 

28368 
862378 

10366.003 

103n386 

Silver— Specie         

Bullion        

28,870 
922.443 

946313 

380 

blJS09 
706353 

14.418 
818,408 

23321 
814.W4 

Total      

860.722 

'  720.784 
064 

881,041 

882310 

888306 

Bronse— Specie       

1,221 

425 

0,706 

268 

Total  \  AS?*'*4S  P'o^"*^ 
loiai  1  other  produce      ... 

14,423.208 
840,021 

18,012,501 
1.464,002 

17386,214 
1388,744 

10340,000 
1327.000 

10388318 
1.408,002 

16384380 
2426307 

Grand  total 

15,270.210 

15.807.408 

10428358 

17.707300 

11,706314 

17.7003» 

Value  of  ores  not  included. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AND  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION 
FROM  AND  TO  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  1906. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Country. 

Specie. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Specie. 

£ 

8,029,304 

i  660.000 

3,060,000 

800 

66,900 

360,616 

939,737 

100 

843,760 

80,055 

Bullion. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Fiji 

Hong  Kong     ..• 

India 

New  Guinea    ... 
New  Zealand  ... 
Straits  SettlementB 

£ 
137,653 

96;653 
228,206 

£ 
412 

46,484 
2,052,842 

£ 
138,065 

46484 
2,143,395 

£ 
3,391,692 

468*,822 

2^496 
1,722,039 

... 

6,420,996 

660,000 

3,528,822 

800 

56,900 

363,112 

2,661,776 

100 

843,760 

80,055 

Total  British  Countries 

2,099,738 

2,327.944 

9,031,262  15,585,049 

14.616,311 

Japan 

United  States  of  America 

Other  Countries 

2J51 
2,751 

222 

"222 
2,751 

700,000 

2,195,000 

13,197 

183,567 
1,858 

700,000 

2,378,567 

15,055 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

222 
2,099,960 

2,973 
2,330,917 

2,908,197      185,425 

3,093,622 

Grand  total 

230,957 

11,939,459 

5,770,474 

17,709,988 

2.  Imports  of  Balilon  aod  Specie. — Of  the  total  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  into 
the  Commonwealth  during  1906,  88.64  per  cent,  was  in  the  form  of  gold  bullion,  and  was 
reoeived  almost  entirely  from  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  minting. 
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3.  Exports  of  Bnlllon  and  Specie. — Of  the  total  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  during 
1906  gold  represented  95.26  per  cent.,  67.28  per  cent,  being  in  the  form  of  specie,  and 
27.98  per  cent,  bullion. 

The  countries  which  appear  as  the  largest  recipients  of  gold  from  Australia  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  order  named, 
but  as  large  amounts  of  gold,  recorded  as  exported  to  Ceylon,  are  shipped  under  opticm^ 
and  may  be  despatched  thence  to  any  country  needing  gold,  the  actual  amount  sent  to 
each  country  cannot  be  stated.  The  appearance  in  the  returns  for  1906  of  an  export  of 
£660,000  in  gold  specie  to  Canada  is  unusual.  The  gold  was  probably  en  route  to  the 
United  States. 


§  8.    Effects  of  Prices  on  the  Values  of  Exports. 

1.  Significaoce  of  Price  in  Totals.— In  comparing  the  value  of  exports  from,  and 
also  imports  into,  any  country  for  a  series  of  years  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
much  any  variation  in  the  aggregate  value  is  due  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  and  how  much 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  actual  quantities,  for,  in  aggregates  expressed  only  in  value — 
the  only  possible  method  when  the  commodities  differ, — the  two  sources  of  variation  are 
confused. 

The  scheme  of  comparison  followed  hereinafter  is  that  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  to  select  all  such  .articles  of  export  as  are  recorded  by  imits  of  quantity,  and  to 
apply  to  the  quantities  exported  during  each  year  the  average  price  per  unit  ruling  in 
some  year,  arbitrarily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  as  the  basic  year.  The  ratio 
which  the  total,  obtained  by  applying  to  the  quantities  of  the  year  under  review  the 
average  prices  ruling  during  the  basic  year,  bears  to  the  total  actually  recorded  for  the 
year  under  review,  may  be  called  the  "price-level"  of  the  latter — as  compared  with  the 
fbrmer — for  the  group  of  commodities  considered,  and  may  be  taken  (so  it  is  assumed  in 
the  method  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade)  as  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
price  in  the  intervening  period.  Since  the  value  of  the  articles  used  in  the  calculations 
represents  as  much  as  82.7  per  cent,  of  all  exports  during  the  years  1901-6 — after  excluding 
specie  and  gold  bullion,  which  are  not  subject  to  price  changes — a  feiirly  extended  basis, 
on  which  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  prices  over  the  full  range  of  exports  can  be  founded, 
is  afforded.^ 

2.  Effect  of  Prices. — The  following  table  shews  the  values  of  exports  as  actually 
recorded  in  each  year,  together  with  the  values  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
prices  of  1901  were  maintained.^  The  table  also  shews  the  yearly  "price-levels,"  based 
upon  the  results  so  ascertained : — 

EFFECT  OF  PRICES   AND   PRICE-LEVELS   FOR  THE    PERIOD  1901  TO  1906 

(BASIC   YEAR,    1901). 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Exports 

of 

Specie 

andGtold 

Bullion. 


II.  £ 
14,338,434 
14,667,600 
18,408,702 
16,914,691 
10,977,111 
16,895,069 


Other  Exports. 


Valaes 
as  Becorded. 


III.  £ 
35,357,738 
29,347,587 
29,841,410 
40,671,224 
45,863,924 
62,842,704 


Valaes 

Computed  on 

1901  Prices. 


IV.  £ 
35,367,738 
27,375,976 
26,697,120 
36,139,840 
38,465,210 
42.296,310 


Total  Exports  (including 
Specie  and  Bullion). 


Values 
as  Becorded. 


V.  £ 
49,696,172 
43,916,087 
48,260,112 
67,485,916 
56,841,036 
69,737,763 


Values 

Computed  on 

1901  Prices. 


VI.  £ 
49,696,172 
41,943,476 
45,106,822 
53,064,531 
49,442,321 
69,190,369 


Price 
IjevelB." 
Tear  1901 

-1000. 


vn. 

1000 
1072 
1118 
1123 
1192 
1249 


1.  This  basis  is  thus  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  fundamental  assumption  and  to  its 

limitation  to  82.7  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
%,  The  method  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  clearly  valid  for  certain  purposes,  and  is  adopted 

because  it  widens  the  field  of  comparison.    It  is  not,  however,  universally  valid. 
3.  These  are  Index  numbers  for  the  total  group  of  exports,  exclndinfi  specie  and  gold  bullion. 
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The  above  table  obviously  furnishes'  a  measure  of  the  influence  of  prices  on  the  value 
of  exports  of  each  year  since  1901.  Column  IV.,  viz.,  values  computed  on  1901  prices, 
represents  the  volume  of  exports  (less  specie  and  gold  bullion),  expressed  in  the  common 
denominator,  vi«.,  the  currency  unit,  and  from  the  figures  therein  it  will  be  seen  that, 
had  the  prices  of  1901  remained  constant,  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year  1906, 
for  example,  would  have  been  £42,296,310  only,  instead  of  ie52,842,704,  viz.,  the  value 
actually  recorded.  The  difference  between  these  amounts,  viz.,  £10,647,394,  results  from 
rise  of  prices,'  viz.,  from  the  group  advance  of  24.9  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  commodities 
in  the  period  intervening  between  1901  and  1906. 

3.  Inflasnce  of  Quantity  and  Pries  on  Total  Increased  Value  of  Exports.— The 

estimated  actual  and  relative  effects  of  the  influence  of :— (i.)  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  specie  and  gold  bullion  ;  (ii.)  increase  or  decrease  otquatUUies  of  other  exports ; 
(iii.)  variation  of  prices  ;  on  the  value  of  the  exports  of  each  year  compared  with  1901  is 
shewn  below : — 

ANALYSIS  OP  INFLUENCE  OF  QUANTITY  AND   PRICE    ON   INCREASE   OR 
DECREASE  IN  EXPORTS,  1902  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  1901. 


Year. 


1002. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Particulars. 


Export  of 

Specie  and 

Oold  Bullion 


Variation,  actual         ...    ^      ... 
Etelative  magnitude  of  variation. 

variation  taken  as  100 

Variation,  per  cent 

Variation,  actual         ... 
Relative  magnitude  of  variation. 

variation  taken  as  100 
Variation,  per  cent.    ... 
Variation,  actual 
Relative  magnitude  of  variation, 

variation  taJcen  as  100 
Variation,  per  cent.     ... 
Variation,  actual 
Relative  magnitude  of  variation 

variation  taken  as  100 

Variation,  per  cent 

Variation,  actual 

Etelative  magnitude  of  variation 

variation  taken  as  100 
Variation,  per  cent.     ... 


£ 
Total 


£ 
Total 


£ 
Total 


£ 
Total 


£ 
Total 


Variation  above  ( ■»- )  or  below  (— )  1901 
Exports  due  to  change  in  :— 


Quantity  of 
Export  other 

than  Specie 
and  Gold 
Bullion 


+229,006 

-^l.«0 
+4.070,268 

■^281 
+  28.88 
+  2,676,257 

433 

417.96 

—3.361,828 

—47 

—23.44 

+2,566,625 

+18 
+17.83 


—7,981.762 

-188 

—22.57 

-^.680,618 

^97 
-24.49 
+  782402 

+  10 
4  2.2 
+  3407,472 

+  43 

+  8.79 

+  6^87,572 

+  85 
+  19.62 


Prices  of 

Export  othei 

than  Specie 

and  Gold 

Bullion. 


+  1.9n,611 

+  S4 

+  7.20 

+  8444,290 

f217 
-» 11.78 
+  4,431,384 

-67 
■*  12.26 
+7,398,714 

+  104 
4  19.24 
+10,647,394 

+62 
+  24.94 


Total 
Variation 

above  (+)  or 
below  (— ) 
Value  of 

1901  Exports. 


-6,781.086 
—100 

— i:6S 

— 1,446.060 

-100 
—2.9^ 
+  7,789.743 

+  100 

-16.67 

+7444,863 

+  100 

+  14.37 

+  20.041,591 

+  100 
+40.32 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  1906,  for  example,  as 
compared  with  1901,  shew  an  increase  of  17.83  per  cent,  in  specie  and  gold  bullion,  an 
increase  of  19.62  per  cent,  in  the  quantities  of  other  exports,  and  an  increase  of  24.94 
per  cent,  in  the  group-prices  for  all  exports,  excluding  specie  and  gold  bullion.  These 
aggregate  to  40.82  per  cent.,  or  absolutely  £20,041,691.  Thus,  of  this  total  increase,  the 
amount  £2,556,625,  or  13  per  cent.,  was  due  to  increased  exports  of  specie  and  gold 
bullion  •  £6,937,672,  or  35  per  cent.,  was  due  to  increased  quantities  of  other  exports,  and 
£10,547,394,  or  52  per  cent.,  was  due  to  increased  prices. 


§  9.  External  Trade  of  Australia  and  other  Countries. 

1.  Essentials  ot  Comparisons. — Direct  comparisons  of  the  external  trade  of  any 
two  countries  are  possible  only  when  the  general  conditions  prevailing  therein,  and  the 
scheme  of  recording,  are  sensibly  identical.  For  example,  in  regard  to  the  mere  matter 
of  record,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  one  country  the  value  of  imports  may  be  the  value 
at  the  port  of  shipment,  while  in  another  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  charges  may 


1  On  the  fundamental  assumption. 
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be  added  thereto.  Or  again,  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  one  may  be 
declared  by  merchants,  whereas  in  the  other  they  may  be  the  official  prices,  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  commission  constituted  for  the  purpose.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
external  trade  of  any  country  are  also  afiected  in  varying  degree  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  include  transit  or  re-export  trade.  Including  bullion  and  specie,  the  transit  trade 
of  Belgium,  for  example,  represents  41.93  per  cent,  of  the  gross  trade  recorded  ;  of  Swit- 
zerland, 82.97  per  cent. ;  of  France,  20.29  per  cent.,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  24.56 
per  cent.,  whereas  in  Australia  the  same  element  represents  only  6  per  cent.,  and  in  New 
Zealand  even  less. 

2.  ** Special  Trade'*  of  Yarloas  Countries.— Special  trade  may  be  defined,  agree- 
ably to  the  practice  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  as  (a)  imports  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  country  (as  distinguished  from  imports  for  transhipment  or  re-export),  and  (b) 
exports  of  domestic  products. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  relate,  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  to  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  various  countries  quoted,  and  to  exports  of  their  domestic  products. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  those  figures  do  not  imequivocally  denote  the  same  thing 
throughout,  since,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  manufacturing  countries,  raw  or 
partly  manufactured  materials  are  imported  as  for  home  consumption,  and,  after  under- 
going some  process  of  manufacture  or  further  modification,  are  re-exported  as  domestic 
production.  Nevertheless  a  comparison  of  this  character  reveals  certain  features  of  trade 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  manifest. 

TRADE  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES,  (IMPORTS  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION 
AND  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS.  INCLUDING  BULLION  AND 
SPECIE),  1905  OR  1906. 


Year 
ended. 

Trade, 

Trade  per  Inhabitant. 

Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 
ports. 

Total. 

COMVONWEALTH  OF  ACSTRAUA 

New  Zealand     ...          

United  States  of  America 
Argentine  Republic*     ... 

AQBtria-Hnngary           

Bel^um             

Denmark           

France  ... 
German  Empire 

Italy      

Japan    

Norway... 

Portugal             

Spain 

Sweden 

Switeerland       

31/12/06 

30fl/n6 
31/12/06 

3n/tf/06 
31/12/03 

;: 

£ 

41.901,000 

524.634.000 

60.492.l)C10 

14,»57.()00 

278.011.000 

41.031.000 

»l  755,000 

124.098.000 

22.363.000 

226.545.000 

«ft>.6l  3.000 

9,366.tl00 

5.900,000 

15.739.000 

13.787.030 

4.363,000 

.<e;i.i8.ooo 

58.833,000 

£ 
66.300.000 

:{75.575/)00 
49,060.000 
17.840.000 

375,577,000 
64.569.000 
05.971.000 
94.168,000 
21.718.000 

2aiAW7.000 

287,222.000 
69,567.rO0 
33.578.000 
10.495,000 
6,834.000 
38.195.000 
25.012.000 
40.313.000 

£ 
109.207,000 
900,a09X)00 
109.552.000 
32.797,000 
653,588,000 
105.600,000 
187.726.000 
218,266,000 
44.081.000 
430.512.000 
655.835.000 
158.933.000 
H4.478,000 
26.234.000 
23,621,000 
80.558.000 
57,350.000 
96.M6,000 

e    8.  d. 
10    5    4 
12    0    4 
10  n  11 

16  14    1 
8    6    6 
8    0    8 

1  18    7 

17  8    8 
8  14    9 
6  16    6 
6    0    2 

2  18    6 

1  1    5 
6  16    6 

2  13    8 
2    4    5 
6    2    7 

16  17    8 

£    8.  d. 

16    4    7 
8  12    0 
8  11  10 

19  18    5 

4  0  10 
12  12  11 

2    0    6 
IS    4    7 
8    9    8 

5  4    1 
4  14    4 
2    1    8 

0  14    2 
4  11    1 

1  6    5 

2  0    1 
4  14    9 

11  18    1 

£    8.  d. 
26    Oil 
20  12    4 

19  2    9 
86  12    6 

7  16    4 

20  13    7 

8  19    0 
80  13    8 
17    4    5 
10  19    7 

10  14    6 
4  16    2 
1  15    7 

11  7    7 
8  19    8 
4    4    6 

10  17    4 
28  10    4 

*  Official  values  are  said  to  be  85  per  cent,  below  real  values. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  total  trade  per  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  practically  identical,  the  exports  in  the  former,  however, 
being  about  two-fifths,  and  imports  about  three-fifths  of  ths  total,  while  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  this  relation  is  revertied.  The  total  trade  of  Australia  is  about  28  per  cent. 
greater  than  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  the  ratio  of  imports  to  exports  is  sensibly 
identical. 

3.  External  Trade  as  a  Measure  of  Prosperity.— External  trade  as  a  measure 'of 
proeperity  is  by  no  means  unequivocal.  Comparisons  can  be  accepted  as  furnishing 
satis&ustory  indications  of  the  relative  progress  or  welfare  of  different  countries,  only 
when  taken  together  with  all  other  facts  that  should  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
It  is,  for  example,  obvious  that  the  external  trade  of  a  community  depends  not  only 
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upon  the  aggregate  of  its  requirements,  but  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  ^ils  to 
supply  requirements  from  its  own  resources.  A  community  largely  self-contained,  for 
example,  may  have  but  a  small  external  trade  per  head,  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  its  capacity 
to  produce  and  manufacture  its  own  raw  material,  may  actually  enjoy  greater  prosperity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  another  country  whose  external  trade  per  head  is 
much  greater.  The  same  observation  applies  equally  to  comparisons  of  the  trade  of  the 
same  country  at  different  periods.  A  young  country,  the  industries  and  export  trade  of 
which  are  mainly  connected  with  raw  or  natural  products,  may,  for  example,  through 
internal  development,  find  the  growth  of  its  external  trade  diminishing  per  head  of 
population  without  necessarily  suffering  any  real  diminution  in  the  well-being  of  its 
people.  And  it  is  further  obvious  that  circumstances  may  arise  when  enlargement  of 
both  imports  and  exports  is  actually  a  consequence  of  economic  difficulties.  For 
example,  in  1903,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  local  supply,  it  became  necessary  to  import 
wheat  and  flour  into  Australia  to  the  value  of  £2,556,968,  and  to  meet  the  charges  for 
this  by  equivalent  exports^  the  effect,  considered  per  se,  being  to  enlarge  both.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  increase  is  not  an  evidence  of  economic  progress. 
* 

4.  Aastraliao  Trade  Evidence  of  Prosperity.— Despite  the  above  suggestions 
regarding  the  necessity  of  caution,  so  as  to  avoid  hasty  inferences  based  upon  aggre- 
gate trade,  a  consideration  of  its  general  characteristics  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
of  its  marked  development,  without  any  counterbalancing  elements  of  disadvantage,  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  Australian  affairs  are  progressing  rapidly  and  most  favourably. 


§  10.  Trade  of  the  United  Kinsrdoin  with  Australia. 

Diverted  ? 


Has  it  been 


1.  Geaeral. — The  question  has  been  raised  at  times  whether  there  be  a  diversion  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Australia,  and  this  question  has  naturally  become 
during  recent  years  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  with  publicists  in  both  countries. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial  Intelligence  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  con- 
sidered the  matter  of  such  importance  that  in  June,  1905,  Mr.  B.  J.  Jeffray  was  sent  to 
Australia  as  a  Commissioner  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  British  trade 
therewith.  To  thoroughly  treat  the  various  changes  in  the  character  and  volume  of  the 
import  trade  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  her  more  important  competitors,  viz.,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  would  require  more  space  than  can  he  spared  in 
this  volume,  so  that  attention  must  perforce  be  restricted  to  the  most  important  features 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

2.  Proportion  of  Trade  from  United  Kingdom.— The  percentages  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  shew  the  proportions  of  the  imports  into  Australia  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  other  countries  mentioned,  during  each  of  the  years  1886  to  1906 : — 

PROPORTION    OF    IMPORT    TRADE    PROM    THE    UNDERMENTIONED 
COUNTRIES,    1886  TO    1906. 


Percentage  Proportions  from— 

Year. 

Percentage  Proportions  from— 

Year. 

United 
K'dom. 

British 
Poss'ns. 

Oerm'y. 

United 
States. 

Total 
Foreign 
C'tries. 

United 
K'dom. 

British 
Poss'ns. 

Germ'y. 

United 
States. 

Total 
Foreign 
C'tries. 

1886 

78.87 

11.28 

2.05 

6.11 

15.40 

1897 

66.22 

10.72 

5.75 

10.10 

^M 

1887 

72.26 

12.50 

2.28 

6.87 

15.S4 

1896 

66.62 

10.88 

6.86 

10.16 

22.60 

1888 

71.62 

12.08 

2.71 

6.48 

16.85 

1899 

61.85 

11.76 

6.07 

18.00 

26.40 

1889 

68.96 

18.45 

8.65 

6.67 

17.57 

1900 

61.28 

11.28 

6.54 

12.16 

27.44 

1890 

68.08 

12.66 

4.77 

6.54 

19.26 

1901 

59.47 

11.22 

6.69 

18.80 

29.81 

1891 

70.16 

11.40 

4.53 

6.79 

18.45 

1902 

58.64 

13.22 

6.53 

12.27 

28.14 

1892 

70.74 

11.87 

4.82 

6.04 

17.89 

1903 

52.51 

18.17 

6.24 

16.84 

84.82 

1898 

72.78 

12.14 

8.40 

4.98 

16.08 

1904 

60.68 

12.22 

7.17 

12.40 

27  JO 

1894 

71.92 

11.96 

8.78 

5.39 

16.12 

1905 

60.17 

14.04 

6.42 

11.70 

25.79 

1895 

71.62 

11.46 

4.42 

5.96 

16.92 

1906 

59.89 

15.09 

7.16 

10.86 

25.52 

1890 

68.28 

10.74 

5.81 

8.59 

20.96 
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Before  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  above  table,  however,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  nature  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  since  the  imports  from  that  oomitry  have 
in  some  years  been  increased  by  imports  of  breadstuffs,  a  trade  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  participate.  The  years  affected  by  the  imports  of  breadstuff s  were 
1886,  1889,  1896,  1897,  and  1908.  Increased  imports  of  such  items  aa  kerosene  oil  and 
timber  also  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  States  without 
any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Similar  modification  is  not 
necessary  in  regard  to  Germany,  as  the  nature  of  the  imports  from  that  country  is  sub- 
stantially* the  same  as  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  comparison  free  from  the  influence  of  trade,  which  from  its 
nature  is  not  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  table  shewing  the  imports  during 
1886  and  1906  of  the  principal  classes  of  goods  which  enter  largely  into  the  trade  of  the 
countries  named  has  been  prepared  : — 

PRINCIPAL    IMPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM,    GERMANY    AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1886  AND  1906. 


Nature  of  Imports. 

Year. 

United 
Kinftdom. 

aermany. 

United 

States. 

AU 
Countries. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Animal  foods... 

1886 

348.950 

5,603 

70,959 

674,296 

1906 

293,950 

24,319 

146,781 

697,830 

Alcoholic  hquors 

1886 

1,801,200 

82,185 

82,730 

2,126,877 

1906 

1,053,154 

109,426 

24,367 

1,388,671 

Apparel,   textiles,  etc.   (including 

1886 

9,845,182 

54,350 

15,336 

10,316,989 

boots) 

1906 

11,066,201 

418.776 

221,362 

13,508,844 

Manufactures  of  metal ... 

1886 

4,616,924 

94,832 

311,342 

5,190,901 

1906 

5,144,912 

926,314 

1,379,662 

7,932,675 

Paper  and  stationery  ' . . . 

1886 

1,260,531 

21,038 

39.700 

1.340,627 

1906 

1,207.729 

261,684 

288,509 

1,838,474 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  and   fancy 

1886 

659,833 

24,206 

57,477 

789,127 

goods 

1906 

740,850 

140,950 

59,151 

1,045,164 

Earthenware,  cements,  etc. 

1886 

755,907 

78,762 

24,711 

938,476 

1906 

316,252 

227,390 

37,344 

688,510 

Drugs,  chemicals,  fertilisers,  etc. 

1886 

511,216 

8,660 

33,382 

766,243 

1906 

887,325 

193.615 

82,789 

1,732,543 

Leather,  andmfa.  thereof  and  sub- 

1886 

285,601 

6,357 

53,588 

363,332 

stitutes  thereof,  incl.  indi^rubber 

1906 
1886 

682,238 

70,028 

116,356 

924,968 

Tota]  above-mentioned  imports ... 

20,085,344 

375,993 

689,225 

22,506,868 

1906 

Increase 

1886 

21,392,611 

2,372,502 

2,356,321 

29,757,679 

1,307.267 

1,996,509 

1,667,096 

7,250.811 

Total  imports 

25,077,166 

699,075 

2.087,213 

34,178,743 

1906 
Increase 

26,675,833 

3,204.844 

4,633.553 

44,744,912 

• 

1,498,667 

2,505,769 

2,546,340 

10,666,169 

The  articles  shewn  in  the  above  table  represent  66.50  per  cent,  of  total  imports 
during  1906,  and  account  for  68.60  per  cent,  of  the  increase  as  compared  with  1886. 
Of  the  total  increase  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  taken  as  a  group,  viz.,  £7,250  811 
£1,907,267,  or  18.03  per  cent.,  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £1,996,509,  or  27.54  per 
cent.,  from  Germany,  and  £1,667,096,  or  22.92  per  cent.,  from  the  United  States. 

8.  MaOHfactHres  of  Mctal8.--The  greatest  advance  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States  has  been  in   the  manufactures  of  metals.     The  total  increase  in  this  class  of 
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goods  during  the  past  twenty  years  was  £2,741,774,  of  whioh  £1,068,320,  or  38.96  per 
cent.,  was  from  the  United  States,  £831,482,  or  80.33  per  cent.,  from  Germany,  and 
£627,988,  or  19.26  per  cent.,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Signlflcuce  of  Increase  of  Trade  with  Other  Conntrles.— It  has  heen  suggested 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  imports  now  received  from  foreign  countries  is  due  to  the 
establishment  and  increase  of  direct  shipping  with  the  countries  concerned,  and  that 
trade  formerly  received  through  English  ports  is  now  received  direct.  From  the 
Australian  records  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  indirect  trade 
with  foreign  countries  through  the  United  Kingdom.  The  returns  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  however,  shew  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  of 
foreign  and  colonial  products  distinct  from  the  domestic  exports,  and  from  this  source 
the  table  hereunder  has  been  compiled. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that,  taken  iu  quinquennial  periods,  the  values  of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia — after  making  allowance  for  freight 
and  charges — are  in  very  close  agreement  with  the  corresponding  import  values  recorded  in 
this  country.  For  example,  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  difference  amounts  to  only 
1.3  per  cent. 

VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  AND  BULLION  AND  SPECIE  DESPATCHED 
PROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  AUSTRALIA,  1887  TO  1906. 


MerdiaDdite. 

Bullion  and 
Si>ecie. 

Total. 

Percentage 

Years. 

United 
Kingdom 
Produce. 

Produce. 

Proportion 

of  Foreign 

and 

Re-exported. 

under  Bond. 

Colonial 
Produce. 

1887-1891      ... 
1892-1896     ... 
1897-1901      ... 
1902-1906     ... 

£ 
20,119,817 
14,533,729 
19,046,229 
18,046,174 

£ 
2,658,644 
1,686,873 
1,951,403 
2,305,876 

£ 
872,523 
547,989 
444,049 
908,534 

£ 

85,278 
392,523 
158,919 

76,624 

£ 
23,636,262 
17,161,114 
21,600,600 
21,336,708 

14.62 
13.02 
11.09 
15.06 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  and  the  proportion  of  foreign 
goods  despatched  to  Australia  through  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  period  1887-91.  During  the  quinquennium  1887-91  the*value  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  despatched  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  was  £3,431,167,  equal 
to  14.62  per  cent,  of  all  goods  so  despatched,  while  during  the  period  1902-6  the 
corresponding  amounts  were  £3,213,910,  or  15.06  par  cent.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
the  increase  of  direct  imports  from  foreign  countries  has  not  been,  in  the  aggregate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indirect  trade  via  Great  Britain. 


Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial  Intelligence 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I.  Causes  of  tlie  Success  of  Foreign  Competition.— In  their  report,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  section,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  set  forth  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  advance  of  foreign  competition.  .  These 
reasons,  together  with  a  brief  condensation  of  the  accompanying  remarks,  are  as 
follows  :-«- 
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(a)  The  British  Attitude  towards  the  Australian  Market. — The  opinion  has 
frequently  been  expressed  that  "British  manufacturers  were  too  indepen- 
dent, that  doing  things  generally  on  a  big  scale  they  were  indifferent  in  some 
cases  to  the  Australian  market,  which  in  many  branches  could  offer  only  a 
small  demand  and  a  small  profit,  and  that,  consequently,  British  manu- 
facturers have  shewn  a  good  deal  of  unwillingness  to  adapt  their  goods 
and  their  methods  to  Australian  conditions  and  desires.'*  (p.  86.)  "Com- 
plaints are  also  made  that  British  manu^turers  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  orders — especially  small  orders — and  that  they  are  too  slow 
both  in  getting  out  specifications  and  executing  orders  when  received." 
(p.  87.) 

(6)  Some  of  the  Reasons  for  the  Success  of  Foreign  Cotnpetition. — 

(i.)  General  Business  Methods. — Foreign  manufacturers,  notably  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  display  "anxiety  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  requirements  of  their 
customers  ....         and  to  make  the  most  careful  study  of  the  market  in 

which  they  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  or  maintain  a  footing.  .  .  .  It  is 

asserted  that  the  German  and  American  manufacturers  are,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
attentive  to  new  business  and  new  requirements ;  no  order  is  too  small  to  receive  the 
same  attention  as  is  given  to  large  ones,  and  a  connection  once  secured  is  eagerly  followed 
up."     (p.  87.) 

(ii.)  Commercial  Agents. — "Another  point  to  which  attention  is  frequently  drawn 
is  the  efficiency  of  trade  representation  in  Australia,  .  .  and  it  appears 

beyond  doubt  that  in  somo  cases  the  success  of  German  and  American  manufacturers  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  whilst  their  British  rival  has  been  content  to  wait  orders 
through  the  merchants  they  have  gone  straight  to  the  Australian  buyer  and  even, 
perhaps,  created  a  demand,  on  his  part,  for  a  particular  class  of  goods.  Another  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered,  as  compared  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  the  presence  in  every  important  centre  of  very  able  and  energetic  foreign  consuls, 
who         .         .  devote  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  trade  interests  of  those 

countries.     The  United  Kingdom  has  no  similar  representation."     (p.  38.) 

(iii.)  Package  of  Goods, — "Packages  prepared  by  Americans,  particularly  for  shelf 
goods,  are  more  useful  and  economical  in  the  handling  than  similar  goods  prepared  by 
both  British  and  Germans,  particularly  by  the  former."  (p.  89.)  "  This  applies  parti- 
cularly to  ironmongery."  (p.  88).  "  In  regard  to  certain  chemicals  it  is  declared  that 
Sngland  lost  the  trade  mainly  because  English  firms  would  not  pack  to  suit  the  Austra- 
lian market."     (p.  89.) 

(iv.)  Quality  and  Prices  of  Goods. — "  In  a  very  few  cases  the  goods  produced  by 
foreign  manufacturers  are  better  than  those  produced  by  the  United  Kingdom 
but  in  many  more  cases  the  complaint  has  been  not  that  they  are  not  so  good  as  foreign 
products,  but  that  they  are   too  good  and  consequently  too  dear   for  the   Australian 
markets."     (p.  89.) 

(v.)  AppearaTice  of  Goods. — *  *  Emphasis  is  laid  in  a  number  of  instances  upon  the 
greater  attractiveness  of  the  goods  offered  by  foreign  manufacturers.  Illustrations  of 
these  are  dyed  goods,  coloured  prints  of  various  kinds,  china  ware,  glass  ware,  electro- 
plate goods  and  fancy  articles  from  America  ;  perfumery  from  Germany,  etc.  ;  in  all 
these  an  important  factor  is  appearance,  and  for  some  reason  the  Germans  and  Americans 
have  shewn  greater  inventiveness  in  this  respect  than  their  English  rivals."     (p.  89). 

(vi.)  Lower  Prices. — "In  regard  to  those  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  lower 
price,  combined  with  more  or  less  equal  quality,  the  explanations  of  the  fact  differ  con- 
siderably.    In  some  cases  it  is  unquestionably  due  simply  to  greater  efficiency,  caused. 
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it  may  be,  by  the  better  adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  goods  for  a 
particular  market.  •  .  .  .  in  a  few  instances  reference  was  made  to 

'dumping,*  but  though  this  was  offered  occasionally  as  an  explanation  of  cheapness, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  no  concrete  examples  were  given.  The 
statements  made  on  this  point  were  rather  general  arguments  as  to  the  economic  possi- 
bilities and  advantages  of  *  dumping  *  by  manufacturers  who  had  a  large  and  strongly 
protected  home  market  entirely  under  their  control.  Such  instances  of  extensive  sales, 
at  apparently  altogether  imremunerative  prices  as  were  quoted,  appear  to  be  rather  of  the 
nature  of  organised  attempts  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  a  market  than  of 
'  dumping '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  disposal  of  goods  at  any  price  in  order  to  relieve 
an  overloaded  home  market,  without  lowering  prices  in  it  or  reducing  the  output. 

*'  Another  cause  of  greater  cheapness  constantly  referred  to  is  '  the  lower  rates  of 
wages '  prevalent  in  countries  of  the  European  continent  as  compared  with  those  ruling 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  opinions  expressed  were  generally  little  more  than  vagne 
impressions.*' 

(vii.)  Freights. — '*  A  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  the  price  at* 
which  goods  can  be  sold  in  Australia  is  of  course  freight  charges,  and  in  regard  to  this 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  German  and  American  manufacturers  are  helped  greatly 
by  lower  rates  than  those  obtainable  by  their  British  competitors.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  specially  low  export  rates  given  on  the  German  railways,  and  to  the  low 
through  rates  on  exports  from  that  country,  but  in  the  main  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  rates  for  ocean  carriage.  The  following  statement  gives,  in  tabular  form, 
instances  of  rates  in  recent  months,  supplied  by  London  shippers  : — 


Fine  Goods. 

"  Rough" 
Rate. 

Deadweight. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

General  Cargo  Steamers  : — 

New  York  to  Sydney  (direct) 

42     6 

27     6 

... 

„        „    via  Liverpool  (transhipped  there)    ... 

45     0 

80     0 

... 

Liverpool  to  Sydney 

45     0 

S5    0 

30    0 

Mail  Steamers  :-- 

London  to  Sydney  (P.  &  0.,  Orient,  Ac.) 

60    0 

35    0 

... 

Hamburg  to  Sydney  (North  German  Lloyd)     ... 

45     0 

25s.  to  30s. 

14    0 

„                  „        (German  Australian  T<ine) 

about  45s. 

20s.to30B. 

15    0 

Sailing  Vessels : — 

New  York  to  Sydney 

... 

17     6 

... 

Hamburg  to  Sydney 

... 

25    0 

... 

Liverpool  to  Sydney 

... 

25s.  to  80b. 

... 

**  These  rates  are  subject  to  rebates  as  follows : — Continental  steamers,  10  per  cent., 
payable  every  six  months ;  English  steamers,  5  per  cent,  at  once  and  10  per  cent,  after- 
wards ;  English  sailing  vessels,  10  per  cent,  afterwards. 

'*  It  is  stated  that  on  Denims  the  difference  in  freight  alone  (thirty-two  shillings 
and  sixpence  from  the  United  States  against  forty-five  shillings  and  10  per  cent,  from 
England)  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  British  trade.  At  the  end  of  1906  flannelette  was 
carried  from  New  York  to  Sydney,  via  Liverpool,  with  transhipment  at  this  port,  for 
thirty  shillings  per  40  cubic  feet  net ;  by  the  same  line  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Sydney  was  forty-two  shillings  and  sixpence,  less  5  per  cent,  deducted  immediately  but 
plus  10  per  cent,  deducted  again  after  about  eleven  months,  so  that  the  actual  rate  (after 
both  rebates)  worked  out  at  forty  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny. 

**  One  Australian  firm  stated  that  recently  they  had  brought  large  quantities  of 
goods  from  New  York,  via  Liverpool,  by  the  White  Star  Line,  at  oonsiderably  less  Uian 
the  current  rate  from  Liverpool  to  the  colonies.     In  another  case  it  was  alleged  that 
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Scotch  pig  iron  had  been  imported  more  cheaply  by  way  of  Hamburg  than  it  could  be 
from  London  or  even  Glasgow. 

^  *  The  rates  for  glassware  and  indiarubber  tubing  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to 
New  Zealand  via  London  (including  transhipment  there)  were  actually  much  lower  than 
from  London  direct,  e.g. : — 

*  *  From  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  New  Zealand  via  London  (including 

transhipment)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     25s.  through. 

'*  From  London  to  New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  ...     358. 

*' Formerly  freights  from  the  United  States  were  very  much  lower  than  from 
Englandf  e.g.,  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  the  steamer  rate  was  at  one  time  fifteen 
shillings  net,  as  conipared  with  forty-five  shillings  and  10  per  cent,  from  Liverpool.  The 
two  rates  are  now  much  closer,  the  New  York  rate  having  gradually  advanced  to  thirty- 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

''Complaints  and  statements  of  this  kind  were  constantly  made,  though  often  in 
very  vague  and  general  terms.  The  causes  ascribed  for  this  particular  condition  of 
things  were  chiefly  the  alleged  subsidising  of  the  German  lines  by  their  Government,  and, 
still  more,  the  influence  of  the  Australian  shipping  ring.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  evidence  that  the  German  hues  are  substantially  subsidised,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
postal  subventions  are  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  services  actually  rendered,  and  they 
are  helped  by  low  export  rates  on  the  home  railways ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  Australian 
shipping  ring,  or  rather  the  London  ring,  which  controls  the  Australian  trade,  com- 
plaints are  very  general  as  to  its  influence  on  rates  by  the  elimination  of  competition  and 
consequent  monopoly,  though  in  some  instances  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  combination  in  steadying  rates,  and  thus  freeing  merchants  from  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  former  frequent  and  violent  fluctuations. 

2.  Conclusions. — **  From  the  general  survey  of  the  Australian  import  trade  it  will  be 
apparent  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
actual  extent  to  which  foreign  manufacturers  have  improved  their  position  in  the  Aus- 
tralian markets  at  the  expense  of  their  British  rivals.  On  the  whole,  such  evidence  as 
exists  on  this  point  tends  to  suggest  that  the  foreign  gain  has  been  greater  in  appearance 
than  in  reality,  or,  rather  (to  put  it  in  another  way),  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
given  in  some  oases  much  more  than  its  proper  share  of  credit  in  the  past.  It  is  true  that 
British  trade  has  not  expanded  greatly,  but  that  is  also  true  of  Australian  trade  as  a 
whole ;  and  if  the  course  of  trade  since  the  bad  years  1893  to  1895  be  examined,  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  though  the  growth  of  British  trade  has  not  apparently  been  so  large  as  that 
of  foreign  countries  it  has  yet  been  considerable,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  in 
this  period  that  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  shipments  of  goods  to  Australia  have 
taken  place. 

*  *  But  though  the  progress  of  foreign  competition  at  the  expense  of  British  traders 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  there  has  been  such  a  growth  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  by  foreign  traders  (notably  German  and  American)  to  get  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  Australian  market.  So  far  there  is  Uttle  or  nothing  to  suggest  that 
in  the  great  staple  lines  of  cotton  (with  the  exception  of  one  branch)  and  iron  and  steel 
goods,  the  British  position  has  been  at  all  menaced ;  and  in  the  other  important  staple 
line,  woollen  goods,  the  rivalry  which  British  manufacturers  have  to  encounter  has  arisen 
in  Australia  itself.  This  is  the  case  also  with  boots  and  shoes  (since  the  collapse  of  the 
Axnerican  invasion),  hats,  and  mining  machinery ;  and  this  competition  from  Australia 
itself  is  certain  to  develop  more  and  more  rapidly.  The  evidence,  as  a  whole,  conveys  the 
impression  that  in  the  main  the  growth  of  non-British  trade  has  been  either  in  known 
specialities  of  foreign  countries — silk  goods  from  France,  dyed  goods  from  Germany, 
agricultural  machinery  and  various  tools  and  household  utensils  from  the  United  States ; 
or,  in  miscellaneous  conmiodities,  which  foreign  countries  can  produce  very  cheaply,  and 
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with  which  British  manufacturers  do  not  attempt  to  compete  to  any  large  extent.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  that  British  traders  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  small  number  of  great  main  lines  of  production  for  the  Australian 
market,  and  to  leave  the  field  offered  by  the  miscellaneous  wants  of  a  large  community 
open  to  their  foreign  competitors.  The  demand  for  cheap  goods  is  also  one  with  which 
hitherto  they  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  reluctant  to  comply.  This  policy  may  be  a 
short-sighted  one,  and  the  British  manufacturers  m%y  have  been  mistaken  in  their  view 
of  their  own  interests ;  but  in  face  of  the  evidence  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  foct 
of  a  deliberate  choice.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  thit  in  most  of  tha  smaller  lines, 
though,  of  course,  not  in  absolutely  all,  British  manufacturers  could  have  gained  or 
secured  most  of  the  trade  had  they  chosen  to  make  the  eff3rt,  by  regard  to  small  details, 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Australian  demand,  more  vigorous  local  representation, 
and  greater  adaptability. 

' '  Another  conclusion  which  emerges  is  the  widespread  belief  that  something  should 
be  done  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  freights  and  to  put  British  and  foreign  importers  to 
Australia  on  a  more  equal  footing  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Beyond  the  desire  to 
break  down  what  is  widely  believed  to  be  a  harmful  shipping  ring,  no  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  transport  conditions  have  been  put  forward,  and  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  report  to  make  any  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  beyond 
pointing  out  that  it  is  one  which  appears  to  call  for  careful  consideration. 

'*  Finally,  there  is  one  definite  proposal  which  has  frequently  been  urged,  and  that  U 
the  desirability  of  providing  sdme  means  whereby  a  constant  stream  of  information  as  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  Australia  and  the  needs  of  its  markets  (in 
general  and  in  detail)  may  be  made  readily  available  for  British  manufacturers. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  services  which  Qerman  and  American  Consuls  have  rendered 
in  this  way  to  the  marchants  and  manufacturers  of  their  respective  countries,  and  it  is 
urged  the  appointment  in  Australia  of  a  number  of  competent  commercial  correspondents 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  together  with  occasional  visits  of  special  commissioners,  could  be 
of  substantial  service  to  British  interests.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  already  steps 
are  being  taken  in  this  direction,  and  that  proposals  were  laid  before  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference with  a  view  to  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  Imperial  commercial  representation  * 
which  will  undoubtedly  help  to  meet  a  widespread  desire." 


§  II.  Imports  of  Dutiable  and  Free  Goods. 

1.  Classitied  Statement  of  Imports.— The  following  table  shews,  classified  according 
to  their  nature,  and  distinguishing  between  dutiable  and  free  goods,  the  estimated  value 
of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  during  1906,  together  with  the  amount  and 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  collected  thereon.  As  no  record  is  made  of  the 
value,  entered  for  home  consumption,  of  goods  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  value  has 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  corresponding  imports.  The  free  goods 
entered  for  home  consumption  have  been  taken  to  be  the  total  imports  of  free  goods, 
less  the  amount  of  the  similar  goods  re-exported. 

The  high  average  rate  of  duty  in  class  II.,  foodstuffs,  is  due  to  the  duty  on  sugar, 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  In  class  VIII.,  vegetable  sub- 
stances, the  high  average  rate  of  duty  is  similarly  due  to  starch.  The  import  duty  on 
starch  in  1906  was  twopence  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  85  p&t  cent. 
Sugar  and  starch  of  local  manufacture  arc  subject  to  excise  duty,  hence  the  measure  of 
the  protective  effect  of  the  duty  is  the  difference  between  the  import  and  excise  duties. 
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VALUE  OP  GOODS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DUTY  COLLECTED" 

THEREON,  1906. 


Classification  of  Imports. 

Value  Entered  for  Con- 
sumption. 

Duty 
Collected. 

Equivalent  nd  va- 
lorem rate  per 
cent.  on- 

Dutiable. 

Free  Net 
Imports. 

Total. 

less 
Refunds. 

Dutiable 
Imports. 

All 
Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I. 

FoodstofiFs  of  animal  orif(in 

(excluding  living  animals) 

045.188 

53.052 

698.190 

140.505 

21.78 

20.12 

n. 

FoodfltufTs  of  vegetable  ori- 

gin and  salt 

1.612,843 

0.822 

1.522.165 

682.563 

41.81 

41.56 

in 

Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  & 

snbstances  used  in  maMng 

808.206 

858.400 

1.161.707 

46.069 

14.94 

3.97 

IV. 

Spirits  &  alcoholic  liquors, 
including  industrial  spi- 
rits and   pharmaceutical 
preparations  dutiable  as 

spirits     

1.808,144 

1.893,144 

2.184.659 

163.23 

153.28 

V. 

Tobacco  and   preparations 

thereof 

649.751 



649.751 

927.066 

168.66 

168.65 

VI. 

115.104 

115.194 



— 

VII. 

Animal  substances  (mainly 
unmanufactured)  not 

foodstuffs 

144.076 

301.423 

445.409 

14.680 

10.15 

8.28 

vni 

Vegetable   substances   and 

fibres       

21.047 

681.087 

702.084 

18,172 

62.68 

1.88 

rx. 

factured  fibres    ... 

11.25©.1«4 

2.260.454 

18.519.618 

1,578.141 

14.02 

11.67 

X. 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

608,0m 

506.688 

1.013.718 

104,899 

20.77 

10.86 

XI. 

Paints  and  varnishes 

347.673 

20.569 

863.242 

89.879 

1).33 

10.69 

XII. 

Stones  and  minerals  used 

industriaUy        

70.6©l 

22.057 

98.648 

11.978 

16.94 

12.78 

xm. 

Specie        

-  ) 

XIV. 

and  ores,  including  gold 

472,844* 

472.844 

~ 

- 

... 

and  silver 

XV. 

Metals  partly  manufactured 

— 

687.188 

687.188 

— 

— 

— 

XVI. 

Metals    manufactured,   in- 

cluding machinery 

4.214.658 

8.662.675 

7.907.883 

624.187 

12.86 

6.68 

xvn. 

Leather  and  manufactures 
of  leather  and  substitutes 
therefor,  also  indiarubber 
and   indiarubber    manu- 

factures ... 

668,167 

230,075 

804.182 

101,787 

16.84 

11.88 

xvin. 

Wood  and  wicker,  raw  and 

manufactured     ... 

1.257.364 

420.015 

1.677.879 

211.183 

16.79 

12.69 

XTX. 

EartUenware.    cements. 

china,  glass.  &  stoneware 

687.165 

15.721 

702.886 

142.261 

20.70 

ViJU 

XX. 

Paper  and  stationery 

600.478 

1.190,568 

1.791.046 

183,699 

22.25 

7.46 

XXI. 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  and 

fancy  goods 

878.640 

165.035 

1.088.676 

190,622 

21.81 

18.34 

XXTI. 

Optical,  surgical,  and  scien- 

tific instruments 

175.80R 

97.597 

278.405 

82.996 

18.77 

12.07 

xxm. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  ferti- 

lisers        

820.031 

1.W.414 

1,718.845 

71,798 

22.88 

4.18 

xxrv. 

Miscellaneous        

Total 

Total  merchandise,  exclud- 

1.444,106 

1.811,078 

3.255,274 

2S8.490 

19.63 

8.71 

27.024.252 

14.876.71 5 

41.900.967 

7.334.691 

27.14 

17.61 

ing  bullion  and  specie    . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27.14 

17.69 

Merchandise,  excluding 

stimulants  and  narcotics 

"' 

~ 

~ 

17.04 

10.75 

*  As  gold  is  sent  to  Australia  for  minting  and  exported  in  the  form  of  specie,  the  net  imports  of 
classes  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  shewn  in  combination.  The  value  of  imported  bullion  retained  is 
€^06.820. 

2.  Comparative  Rates  of  Duty. — Omitting  bullion  and  specie,  the  proportion  of  total 
merchandise  entered  for  home  consumption  free  of  duty  in  the  undermentioned  countries, 
and  also  the  equivalent  ad  valorem,  rates  of  duty  charged,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  above  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  imports  of  merchandise  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  was  smaller  in  Australia  in  1906  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
compared  therewith,  though  the  differences  with  Canada  and  New  Zealand  are  not  great. 
This  may  result  from  various  causes,  for  example  : — (i)  From  a  possibly  more  restricted 
list  of  free  goods  in  Australia  ;  (ii.)  from  a  possibly  smaller  relative  demand  in  other 
ootmtries  for  imported  manufactured  articles  mainly  constituting  the  dutiable  portion  of 
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imports ;  (iii.)  from  rates  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods  being  (perhaps)  so  high  in  other 
countries  as  to  restrict  importation  therein. 

PROPORTION  OF  FREE  GOODS  AND  RATES  OF  IMPORT  DUTY. 


Country 

Common- 
wealth of 
AustraUa. 

Canada. 

New 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Year  ended    ... 

31/12/06 

30/6/06 

31/12/06 

30/6/06 

Percentage  of  free  merchandise ... 

35.18 

38.91 

38.62 

45.22 

Equivalent  gd  valorem  rates  of  duty  on : — 
Jpirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors 
Tobacco,  and  preparations  thereof 
Other  dutiable  merchandise  ... 
Other  merchandise,  dutiable  and  free  ... 
Total  dutiable  merchandise   ... 
Total  merchandise,  dutiable  and  free 

per  cent. 
153.23 
168.65 
17.04 
10.75 
27.14 
17.59 

per  cent. 
163.74 
111.38 
23.89 
14.46 
26.84 
16.39 

percent. 
165.28 
151.75 
22.13 
13.14 
33.21 
20.39 

percent. 
73.90 
104.40 
41.13 
21.88 
44.22 
24.22 

Notwithstanding  the  wider  range,  referred  to,  of  dutiable  imports,  it  will  be  observed 
that — excluding  alcholic  liquors  and  tobacco — the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  in 
Australia  was  much  below  the  average  rate  of  duty  of  the  other  countries  named.  The 
lower  average  rate  for  Canada  on  total  imports  is  due  to  the  smaller  relative  proportion 
of  liquors  and  tobacco  imported  into  that  country,  in  which  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  during  1906,  79  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  imported  therein  was  unmanufactured 
tobacco  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  subject  only  to  excise  on  manufacture. 


§  13.     Trade  of  the  Individual  States  of  tlie  Commonwealtli. 

1.  Character  of  Data.— The  following  tables  shew  the  trade  of  each  State  of  the 
Comimonwealth  for  the  quinquennium  immediately  preceding  Federation  and  for  each  of 
the  years  1901  to  1906. 

Owing  to  the  many  differences  existing  between  the  statements  of  trade  hitherto  pub- 
lished by  the  various  States  and  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  frequent  alteration  of 
the  figures  in  succeeding  editions  of  the  several  publications,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish 
an  exact  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  several  States.  The  figures  here  given,  therefore, 
should  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate. 

2.  Record  of  Traoshipments. — In  order  to  ensure  a  correct  detailed  record  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Customs,  since  the  Ist  September,  1903,  to  record  goods  transferred  by  sea  from  one 
State  to  another  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  transhipment  abroad  from  the  latter 
State,  in  the  following  manner : — 

(i.)  As  an  outward  interstate  transfer  from  the  State  from  which  the  goods  are 
originally  moved. 

(ii.)  As  an  inward  interstate  transfer  to  the  State  in  which  the  goods  are  transhipped. 

(iii.)  As  an  export  (oversea)  from  the  State  in  which  the  goods  are  transhipped 
abroad. 

The  record  thus  obtained  in  each  of  the  several  States  does  not  indicate  the  proportion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  Conmion wealth  actually  contributed  by  each  State,  nor  does  it 
correctly  indicate  the  amount  of  interstate  trade. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  record  of  the  trade  of  each  State  with  oversea  countries, 
and  with  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  goods 
transhipped,  not  only  in,  but  also  from  each  State.  The  exact  practice  may  be  under- 
stood by  giving  an  example.     Five  thousand  tons  of  copper  are,  let  us  suppose,  to  be 
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exported  from  Tasmania  to  Germany,  the  available  oversea  ship  starting  from  a  New 
South  Wales  port.     The  following  records  would  then  be  made,  viz.: — 

(i.)  An  **  outward  interstate  transfer**  of  5000  tons  of  copper  from  Tasmania  to 
New  South  Wales. 

(ii.)  An  *' inward  interstate  transfer**  to  New  South  Wales  from  Tasmania  of  5000 
tons  of  copper. 

(iii.)  An  "oversea  export'*  of  5000  tons  of  copper  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Germany. 

In  this  supposed  case  the  trade  is  virtually,  so  far  as  Tasmanian  trade  is  concerned, 
a  direct  export  from  Tasmania  to  Germany,  and  forms  no  essential  element  of  the  trade 
of  New  South  Wales,  either  interstate  or  oversea. 

3.  Adjutment  of  Data. — In  the  tables  hereinafter  the  necessary  adjustments  have 
been  made,  so  far  as  sea-traffic  is  concerned.  But  goods  transferred  overland  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  subsequently  exported  to  oversea  countries,  are  at  present  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  exports  from  the  State  in  which  the  goods  are  shipped  oversea.  In 
such  cases  no  adjustment  is  possible,  because  the  necessary  data  are  not  available. 
Moreover,  the  demands  for  the  supply  of  information,  which  would  become  essential  if  it 
were  decided  to  obtain  the  data,  would  place  a  serious  additional  burden  on  the  mercan- 
tile community,  while  the  question  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  general  advantage  would 
compensate  for  the  trouble  is  at  least  very  problematical. 

4.  Geaeral  Resaltl . — The  tables  on  pp.  526  and  527  give  in  detail  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  progress  of  trade  in  eacl^  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  call,  therefore,  for 
no  special  comment.  The  general  result  may,  perhaps,  be  best  seen  by  shewing  the 
mean  for  the  quinquennial  periods  1896-1900,  1901-5,  and  for  1906.  These  shew  that 
the  advance  has  be^  a  substantial  one,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  but  that  while  the 
imports  only  increased  from  an  average  of  £61,247,000  for  the  period  1896-1900  to  one  of 
£68,002,000  for  the  subsequent  period,  the  exports  during  the  same  time  increased  from 
£67,474,000  to  £79,941,000,  and  that  this  increase  was  almost  entirely  due  to  oversea 
exports,  which  increased  from  £41,093,000  to  £51,238,000.  The  increase  in  imports  is 
similarly  due  to  oversea  imports : — 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT,  COMMONWEALTH,  1896  TO  1906. 


Development  in  period 

1806- 
1900. 

1901^. 

1906. 

1806-1900. 

1901-6. 

1906. 

Mean  population 

in  units  of  1000  persons 
jCLOOO 

3.696 

38.763 
41.098 
27.484 
96.381 
61,247 
67.474 

3,904 

30,968 
514S38 
98,744 
98.708 
68A)9 
79.941 

4,086 

44,744 

60.788 
38.214 
38,214 
82.068 
107.052 

Besalt  per  Inhabitant. 

oversea  imports... 

exports... 

interstate  imports 

exports 

«      total  imports 

^    exports 

JO    5    8 
11    6    1 
711    2 
7    6    1 
16  16  10 
18  11    2 

£10    1    1 
13    2    6 
7    7    3 
7    7    0 
17    8    4 
20   9    6 

£10  19  1 

17    1   4 

9    7   1 

9    7   1 

20    6    2 

26    8    5 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OP  EACH  STATE  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1896  TO  1906. 


State. 


1896-1000. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


190ft. 


FROM  OVERSEA  COUNTRIES. 


£000. 

£000. 

£000. 

£U00. 

£000. 

£000. 

£0U0. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

13.866 

17.560 

15.024 

13.978 

13.134 

14.485 

17.604 

Victoria 

9,824 

12,687 

12.858 

12.340 

12.740 

12.958 

14,870 

Queensland... 

3.488 

3.516 

3.734 

3,250 

3.030 

3,164 

3,74S 

S.A.  (including  N.T.) 

3,328 

3.965 

3,157 

3,224 

3.289 

3.232 

3,983 

Western  Australia 

2.707 

3,89-, 

6.171 

4.228 

4,022 

3.769 

3,780 

Tasmania     ... 

550 

811 

732 

791 

•806 

738 

759 

Comnionwealth  (Total) 

33.763 

42.434 

40.676 

37.811 

37.021 

38.346 

44,744 

From  other  Commonwealth  States  (Interstate). 


New  South  Wales      ... 

10,116 

9.368 

10.950 

11.949 

11.500 

11.848 

13,703 

Victoria 

6.782 

6,240 

5.412 

5,254 

6.382 

8.202 

8,926 

Queensland ... 

2,676 

2.861 

3.618 

3,481 

2,992 

3.632 

4.560 

S.A.  (including  N.T.)... 

3.839 

3.453 

2.972 

3,494 

4.160 

5,204 

5,714 

Western  Australia 

3,011 

2.559 

2,047 

2,541' 

2,051 

2,712 

3,040 

Tasmania     ... 

1.060 
27.484 

1,154 

1,710 

1,803 

1,759 

1,914 

2,271 

Total     ... 

25.635 

26,709 

28,522 

29,443 

33,412 

38,214 

Total   Oversea  and  Interstate). 

New  South  Wales      ... 

23,982 

26.928 

25,974 

25,927 

24,634 

26.333 

31,307 

Victoria 

16.606 

18,927 

18,270 

17,594 

19,122 

21,160 

23,796 

Queensland ... 

6.164 

6.377 

7.352 

6,731 

6,022 

6,696 

8,308 

S.A.  (including  N.T.)... 

7.167 

7,418 

6,129 

6,716 

7,449 

8,436 

9.«97 

Western  Australia 

5.718 

6,454 

7,218 

6,769 

6,673 

6,481 

6,820 

Tasmania     ... 

1.610 

1.965 

2,442 
67,385 

2,594 

2,666 
66,464 

2,652 
71,768 

3.030 

Total     ... 

61.247 

68,069 

66,333 

82.058 

IMPORTS   PER   INHABITANT,  1896 

ro  1906. 

FROM  OVERSEA  COUNTRIES. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d.!£  B.    d. 

£  s.    d.  £  s.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

£  s.     d. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

10  12    3 

12    7     7 

10  16    0 

9  17     6 

9    2     1 

9  16    6 

11  13     2 

Victoria 

8    6  10 

10  10  10 

10  12    5 

10    4    2 

10  11     0 

10  13    9 

12    3     0 

Queensland... 

7    8    9 

7    0    4 

7     6    6 

6    6  10 

6  16    9 

6    0    4 

7    0     9 

S.A.  (inchidingN.T.)... 

9    7    5 

10  18    7 

8  13    2 

8  16    3 

8  18    0 

8  12    7 

10    9     8 

Western  Australia 

17     9    620  13     4 

25    2    5 

19    2    017    0    0 

16     1     2 

14  10  U 

Tasmania     ... 

3    6    5;  4  14    21  4    4    2 

1                ' 

4    9    2:  4  10    2 

1 

4    2    6 

4    4  11 

Commonwealth  (Total) 

9    6    8 

11     3    9 

10  11     0 

9  13  10 

9    7    3 

9  10  11 

10  19     1 

Prom  other  States  (Interstate). 

f 

Now  South  Wales      ... 

7  14  10 

6  17     6 

7  17     5 

8    8  10 

7  19    0 

8    0    9 

9     1     6 

Victoria        

6  14    6 

6    3    8 

4    9    5 

4    n  11 

6    6    9 

6  15    4 

7     5  11 

Queensland... 

5  14     1 

6  14    2 

7    2    0 

6  16  10  6  16    3 

6  14    9 

8  11     2 

&.A.  (including N.T.)... 

to  16    3 

9  10    4 

8    3     1 

9  11     Oil     6     1 

13  17  10 

15    0  10 

Western  Australia 

19    8    8 

13  11     7 

9  18  11 

11     9    711     4     1 

10  16    8 

11   14     0 

Tasmania     ... 

6    8     1 

6  13  10 

9  16    7 

10    3    2   9  16  10 

10  13    7 

12  14     0 

Total 

7  11     2 

6  15    2 

6  18    7    7     6    3 

7    8  llj  8    6    5 

9    7     1 

Total 

Oversea  and  Interstate), 

New  South  Wales      ... 

18    7    1 

19  15    0 

18  13    5 

18    7     1 

17     1 

7 

17  17    3 

20  14     8 

Victoria 

14    0    4 

15  14   e 

15     1  10 

14  11     1 

15  16 

9 

17     9     1 

19    8   11 

Queensland 

13    2  10 

12  14     (. 

14    8    ( 

13    2    8 

11  12 

0i|2  14    9 

16  11   11 

S.A.  (including  N.T.)... 

20    3    8  iO    8  11 

16  16    3 

18    7     3 

20    3 

li22  10    6 

26  10     6 

Western  Australia 

36  18    2i34    4  11  J5     1     4 

\0  11     7 

28    4 

1 

25  17  10 

26     4   11 

Tasmania     ... 

9  14    ( 
16  16  10 

11     8     0,14    0    J 

14  12    4 

14    7 

0 

14  16    0 

16  18  11 

Total     ... 

17  18  11|17     9    7Jl7    0     1 

16  16 

217  17    4 

20     6     2 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1896  TO  1900. 


State. 


1896-1000. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


To  OVERSEA   COUNTRIES. 


£000. 

i-000. 

£000. 

£000. 

£000. 

£000. 

£000. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

17,656 

18/210 

16,975 

18.103 

20,482 

21,440 

27,641 

Victoria 

11.303 

13,075 

10,369 

10.969 

15,308 

12,992 

16,838 

Queensland... 

4.237 

4,334 

4,108 

4.203 

4.391 

4.992 

6,759 

8.A.  (including  N.T.) 

4J30 

4,462 

3,766 

3.898 

6,619 

6,428 

8,043 

Western  Australia 

2,984 

7.941 

8.253 

9,462 

9,916 

9.070 

9.012 

Tasmania 

783 

1.674 

1,444 

1,025 

1.770 

1.919 

2.445 

Commonwealth  (Total) 

41,093 

49,096 

43.915 

48,250 

67,486 

56,841 

69.738 

To  OTHER  Commonwealth  States  (Interstate). 


New  South  Wales      ... 

8.548 

9.140 

7.569 

7.872 

9,870 

12.225 

14.639 

Victoria 

5.267 

6,671 

7.841 

8,483 

8.097 

8.688 

10.626 

Queensland... 

6.890 

4.916 

5.063 

6.312 

6,839 

6.945 

6.992 

S.A.  (including  N.T.) 

3,530 

3.7*25 

4,095 

4.646 

3.044 

'3,060 

3,884 

Western  Australia 

1,893 

575 

798 

863 

355 

801 

765 

Tasmania     ... 

1,263 

1.272 

1.801 

1.218 

1.238 

1,793 

1.308 

Total 

26,381 

2.5,199 

27.167 

28.293 

29.443 

33.412 

38.214 

Total 

(0\^RSE 

A  AND  INTERSTATE). 

New  South  Wales      ... 

26.204 

27.350 

23.644 

25.976 

30.352 

33.666 

42.280 

Victoria 

16.660 

18,646 

18.210 

19.442 

23.405 

21.680 

27,464 

Queensland ... 

10.127 

9,260 

9.171 

9.615 

11.230 

11.937 

12,761 

S.A.  (including  N.T.) 

7,060 

8,187 

7.861 

8.443 

8.663 

9.488 

11.927 

Western  Australia 

4,877 

8,516 

9.051 

10.325 

10.271 

9.871 

9.777 

Tasmania     ... 

2,046 

2.946 

3.245 

2.843 

3.008 

3.712 

3.753 

Total 

67.474 

74.896 

71.082      76,643 

86.929 

90,263 

107,962 

EXPORTS  PER  INHABITANT,  1896  TO  1906. 


To  OVERSEA  Countries. 

£    8.    d.i£    8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    8.    d.i£    8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

13  10    3 

13     7     1 

11     9    8 

12  16  10;i4    4     1 

14  10  11 

18    6    0 

Victoria 

9  10  10 

10  17     3 

8  11     4 

9     1    4 

12  13    7 

10  14    4 

13  16    2 

Queensland... 

9    0     8 

8  12  11 

8     1     3 

8     4     0 

8    9    2 

9    9  11 

10  16    2 

8.A.  (including  N.T.) 

11  12    7 

12    6  11 

10    6    8 

10  13     I 

16    4     1 

17     3     1 

21     3    6 

Western  Australia      ... 

19    6     3 

12    2  10 

10     1  10 

12  16     0 

41  18     5 

36    4    8 

34  13     6 

Tasmania     ... 

4  14    7 

9  14     3 

8     6    0 

9    3    2 

9  18    0 

10  14     1 

13  13    6 

Commonwealth  (Total) 

11     6     1 

13    2     1 

11     7     9 

12    7     4 

14  10  10 

14    3    0 

17     1     4 

To  OTHER  States  (Interstate). 

New  South  Wales      ... 

6  10  10 

6  14     1 

5    8  10 

5  11     3 

6  16  11;  8    6  10 

9  13  10 

Victoria 

4    8     9 

4  12    e 

6     9    6 

7     0    6 

6  14    2   7     1     8 

8  13     8 

Queensland... 

12  11     1 

9  16     2 

9  18     8 

10    7     3,13     3    613    4    2il3    2     7 

S.A.  (including  N.T.) 

9  18  10 

10    5    4 

11     4     8 

12     8     5!  8     4     9;  8     3     4  10     4     6 

Western  Australia      ... 

12    4    4 

8     1     0 

3  17     6 

3  18    0    1   10    0   3    3  112  18  10 

Tasmania    ... 

7  12    7 

7     7     7 

10     7     1 

6  17     3    6  18    5  10    0     1 

7     6    3 

9    7     1 

Total 

7     6     1 

6  12  11 

7     0  11 

75078  n|  865 

Total  (Oversea  and  Interstate). 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland.. 


...20  1  120  1  2116  18  6 
...  13  19  7  15  9  915  0  10 
...21   11     9118     9     l|l7  19  11 


S.A.  (including  N.T.)    "21  11     5I22  11     3  21  11     4 


Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total 


9    7;45    3  1043  19    4 
7    2il7     1   10;18  13     1 


18  11     219  16    018    8     8 


18  5  1121  1  C 
16  1  IOI19  7  t 
18  U     3|21  12    8 


->2  16  9'27  19  10 
17  16  0|22  8  10- 
22  14     1I23  18     9 


23     1  6123    8  10  25     6  5  31     7  11 

46  13  043    8     5|39    8  7|37  12    4 

16     0  5  16  16'    5120  14  220  19     8 

19  12  4  21  19    922    9  5|26    8 
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SECTION  XVI. 
SHIPPING. 

§  I.  General. 

1.  Historical. — It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
development  of  shipping  in  this  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 

2.  Record  of  Sliipping  before  Federation.— Prior  to  Federation  it  was  customaiy 
for  each  State  tP  regard  the  matter  of  shipping  purely  from  the  State  standpoint,  and 
vessels  arriving  from  or  departing  to  countries  beyond  Australia,  via  other  Australian 
States,  were  recorded  as  if  direct  to  the  oversea  country.  Thus  a  mail  steamer  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  made  Fremantle  her  first  port  of  call  in  Australia,  would  be 
recorded  not  only  there,  but  also  again  in  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  as  an  arrival 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ck)nsequently  any  aggregation,  especially  of  the  reoeot 
shipping  records  of  the  different  States,  would  repeatedly  include  a  large  proportion  of 
the  shipping  visiting  Australia.  In  earlier  years,  when  many  vessels  sailed  from  the 
various  State  ports  direct  for  their  destination,  the  error  of  repeated  inclusion  was  \e» 
serious,  but  as  the  commerce  of  Australia  developed,  more  and  more  ports  of  call  were 
included  in  the  voyage  of  each  vessel,  and  this  made  the  mere  aggregation  of  State  records 
correspondingly  misleading.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  to  some  erroneous  publica- 
tions of  statistical  results  and  deductions. 

8.  Sliipping  since  Federation.— With  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
statistics  of  its  shipping,  especially  of  its  oversea  shipping,  became  of  greater  intrinsic 
importance.  As  an  index  of  the  position  of  Australia  among  the  trading  countries  of  the 
world,  such  statistics  had  a  constitutional  importance  commensurate  with  Commonwealth 
interests,  and  correspondingly  greater  than  those  of  individual  States.  And  the  nationality 
of  the  shipping  trading  with  Australia  became  also  a  matter  of  greater  moment. 

4.  Difficulties  of  Comparisons  of  Total  Shipping.— From  what  was  said  io 
paragraph  two  above,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  now  obtain  results  for  Australia  not 
subject  to  the  defect  of  repeated  inclusions  of  the  same  vessels.  Unfortunately  the 
statistical  records  of  the  first  three  years  of  federal  history  are  subject  to  the  same  defect, 
and  do  not  admit  of  direct  comparison  with  those  now  kept.  A  careful  estimate  of  the 
extent  and  effect  of  repeated  inclusion  has  been  made  and  applied  for  1901  to  1903,  so  ae 
to  extend  the  comparative  results  to  those  years.  It  is  thought  that  the  error  of  such 
estimation  will  be  negligible  for  comparative  purposes. 

5.  Present  System  of  Record.— The  present  system  of  rec3rd  treats  Australia  as  a 
unit,  and  counts,  therefore,  only  one  entry  and  one  clearance  for  each  visit  to  the  Com- 
monwealth.    Repeated  voyages  of  any  vessel  are  of  course  included. 

§  3.     Oversea  Shipping. 

1.  Total  Oversea  Shipping.— In  order  to  extend,  as  indicated,  the  comparison  of  the 
oversea  shipping  so  as  to  include  the  years  1901  to  1908,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  years, 
an  estimate  of  its  probable  amount  has  been  made.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  com* 
parison  of  the  results  obtained  by  merely  aggregating  State  statistics  with  the  defect  of 
multiple  records,  and  the  results  obtained  under  the  present  system,  which  avoids  the 
multiple  record. 
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Year,           

1901.* 

1902.* 

3,700 
6,243,000 

1908.» 

3,580 
6,249,000 

1904. 

1906. 

4,088 
7,444,417 

1906. 

Veeseb 

Tons     ... 

3,890 
6,340,000 

3,700 
6,682,011 

4,115 
7,966,657 

*  The  figures  for  these  years  have  been  estimated. 
Although,  as  explained,  there  is  no  absolute  record  for  the  years  prior  to  1904,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  tonnage  of  the  oversea  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
year  1906  has  never  before  been  attained.  In  this  respect  the  shipping  returns  are  in 
harmony  with  those  relating  to  trade,  which  shew  the  value  of  oversea  trade  for  1906  to 
be  the  highest  yet  recorded. 

2.  Growth  of  Oversea  Shipping.— Although  as  already  pointed  out  the  records  of 
the  oversea  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  comparison  beyond 
a  period  of  three  years,  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  relative  increase  of  shipping  dur- 
ing a  longer  period  may  be  obtained  by  continuing  the  method  in  vogue  before  1904,  with 
its  defects  of  multiple  record,  to  the  year  1906.  This  has  been  done  for  the  quinquennia 
between  1886  to  1906,  the  results  being  as  follows  : — 

AGGREGATE  OF  OVERSEA  SHIPPING,  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED,  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1886  TO  1906. 


Year. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 
1906 


4,658 
4,838 
4,678 
6.122 
6,367 


4,924,026 

6,601,173 

7,230,366 

11,761,729 

14,778,441 


Percentage 

Increase  of 

Tonnage  since 

1886. 


100 
134 
147 
239 
300 


Annual  Bate 

of  Increase 

during  each 

Quinquennia] 

Period. 


6.04 

1.84 

10.22 

4.67 


It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  abov6  figures  in  themselves  have  no  absolute 
significance,  nevertheless,  on  the  assumption  that  the  element  of  duplication  has  been  in 
fairly  constant  ratio  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  furnish  the  best  available  indication  o 
the  growth  of  Australian  oversea  shipping, 

'  8.  Compftrison  with  other  Countries.— The  place  of  Australia  among  various 
countries  in  regard  to  oversea  shipping  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  respect  of  tonnage  per  head  of  population : — 

OVERSEA  SHIPPING  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Country-. 


Argentine  Rep. 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

CoBunonwealth 

Denmark 

France 

Gonnany 

Italy  ... 


Year. 


1904 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


Tonnage  Entered  and  1 

Cleared 

Per 

Total. 

Inhabi- 

.-.. 

tant. 

19,648,389 

4,0 

23,170.224 

3.3 

15,688.456 

2.7 

6,877,324 

2.8 

7,966,668 

2.0 

13,839,942 

6.4 

44,116,004 

1.1 

38,326,260 

0.6 

39,849,276 

1.1 

Countn*. 

Year. 

Japan 

1905 

Natal 

1906 

New  Zealand 

1906 

Norway 

1905 

Spain 

1905 

Sweden 

1905 

United  K'dom 

1906 

United  States 

1906 

Tonnage  Entered  and 
Cleared. 


Total. 


28,568,908 
2,778,113 
2,481,866 
8,165,688 

33,037,622 

18,183,459 
120,790,310 

64,371,320 


Per 
Inhabi- 
tant. 


0.6 
2.4 
2.8 
3.5 
1.7 
3.4 
2.8 
0.7 
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4.  Shipping  Communication  with  varions  Countries.— Particulars  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  between  Australia  and  various  countries,  distinguishing 
British  from  foreign  countries,  arc  given  in  the  following  tables,  the  table  on  page  530 
shewing  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  and  that  on  page  531  the  total  tonnage, 
together  with  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  total  thereof: — 

SHIPPING  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  FROM  AND  TO  VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES. 


1004. 

ig06. 

1000. 

Country. 

Tonnage. 

Tom 
Entered. 

aage. 

Tonnage. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 
1,166,731 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

United  Kingdom 

906,420 

1,003,226 

967,499 

997.344 

1,024,906 

Canada 

48,128 

30,961 

67.499 

31,490 

64,506 

36,483 

Cape  Colony     ... 

216,647 

104,263 

218,267 

120.341 

166,691 

68,714 

Fiji 

34,146 

62,108 

43,626 

53.613 

48,760 

54.167 

Hong  Kong 

46,329 

46,096 

94,268 

117.661 

128,480 

113,787 

India  and  Ceylon 

67,193 

113,603 

76,973 

145,479 

89.199 

143,451 

Mauritius 

13,027 

21,973 

24,889 

13,469 

23,461 

23.483 

Natal 

70,562 

36,679 

111,971 

60,984 

89,360 

35,048 

New  Guinea    ... 

26,629 

21,056 

7,220 

7,269 

12.040 

14,400 

New  Zealand   ... 

684,204 

696,-203 

637,094 

761.280 

647.862 

767,414 

South  Sea  Islands 

15,286 

18,064 

25,305 

29,404 

48.765 

38,428 

Straits  Settlemen  ts 

99,036 

80.320 

81,791 

79,005 

118.049 

156,004 

Othisr  British  Countries ... 

699 

4,390 

6,894 

2,167 

9,801 

... 

Total  British  Countries ... 

2,186,296 

2,280,227 

2,388,012 

2,369.621 

2,443,324 

2,405,282 

Africa,  Portuguese  East... 

68,8^ 

22,869 

68,774 

24.935 

81.389 

14,511 

Belgium 

6,334 

26,638 

3.327 

37,264 

11.062 

33.500 

Chile 

64,268 

291,240 

45,196 

290.491 

147.761 

403.900 

Dutch  East  Indies 

21,207 

19,658 

31,420 

23,177 

63,258 

34.608 

France 

46,364 

44,964 

82.054 

113,034 

76,217 

66,756 

Germany 

200,911 

170,860 

198,363 

186,537 

275,076 

234,325 

Hawaiian  Islands 

8.966 

42,706 

18,669 

79,499 

20.787 

48.09V 

Japan 

86,416 

46,266 

156,697 

40,004 

180.314 

54.822 

Mexico 

27,077 

16,191 

17.026 

28,993 

18,201 

46,650 

New  Caledonia 

66.309 

67,737 

73,359 

76,191 

64.296 

80,606 

Norway 

43,912 

37,3-22 

44,894 

... 

Peru  ... 

9,965 

37,480 

19,123 

81.270 

26,573 

87,641 

Philippine  Islands 

41,272 

76,683 

91,699 

116,274 

114,897 

155,214 

South  Sea  Islands  (foreign) 

32,166 

18,162 

19,427 

16,846 

16.656 

13,098 

United  States  ... 

399,416 

166,376 

391,731 

160.733 

332,516 

120,454 

Other  Foreign  Countries. . . 

43,976 

36,367 

92,987 

74,462 

90,324 

100,449 

Total  Foreign  Countries... 

1.144,404 

1,072,085 

1,337,074 

1,349,710 

1.662.821 

1.495,231 

Total  all  Countries 

3,329,699 

3,352,312 

3,726,086 

3,719,331 

4.006.145 

3.900,613 
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1904. 

19U6. 

] 

1906. 

Conninr. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Total 
T'nnge. 

Total 
T'nn'ge. 

Total 

T'nn'ge. 

But. 

Cld. 

Tot. 

Ent. 

Cld. 

Tot. 

Knt. 

Cld. 

Tot. 

United  Kingdom 

a09 

477 

786 

2421451 

826 

864 

6001  1.970.725 

807 

866 

673 

2.022350 

OanadA    ... 

28 

13 

36 

79,ft<» 

29 

13 

42 

88.989 

32 

15 

47 

100,989 

Cape  Colony 

liA 

76 

2U 

819,900 

140 

85 

225 

8^ 

338,598 

10.4 

58 

167 

234,405 

Fiji          

S3 

47 

80 

86.254 

34 

49 

97,238 

41 

47 

88 

102,927 

Hong  Kong 

28 

25 

48 

91,425 

47 

54 

101 

211.829 

61 

53 

114 

242.207 

India  and  Ceylon 

28 

43 

71 

180.696 

81 

54 

85 

221,452 

84 

52 

H6 

282,650 

Maoritias             

10 

Ifl 

26 

85,oa» 

19 

12 

31 

38358 

20 

20 

40 

46.944 

Natal 

49 

2U 

69 

107431 

62 

22 

84 

162,955 

49 

17 

66 

124.408 

New  Oninea 

105 

96 

201 

47.685 

89 

89 

17f> 

14.489 

78 

79 

157 

26.446 

New  Zealand       

413 

393 

800 

1.179.4JI7 

454 

468 

922'  1,388..')74 

435 

450 

885 

^•^S'JS 

Sonth  Sea  islands 

12 

19 

81 

33,339 

23 

37 

6U 

54.709 

56 

56 

111 

87490 

56i 

47 

1U5 

179.35^ 

46 

47 

93 

160356 

63 

V8 

141 

278.063 

Other  British  Countries ... 

1 
1.S12 

48 

1.274 
12 

3 

2.486 

60 

5,089 
4.463,522 

4 

1.804 

1 

1.295 

11 

5 

2.599 

50 

9.061 

7 

1392 

56 

7 
1390  23«2 

9301 

Totel  British  Countries 

4.757.633 

88.709 

43O8.6O6 

Africa,  Portuguese  Bast ... 

91.784 

89 

95.900 

Belgium  ... 

3 

12 

15 

30.972 

1 

15 

10 

40.591 

5 

12 

1/ 

44.562 

Chile        

29 

167 

196 

345.508 

23 

166 

191 

835.687 

76 

232 

808 

551.661 

Dntoh  East  Indies 

1      1& 

13 

29 

40.865 

24 

139 

163 

54,597 

45 

41 

86 

07366 

France     ... 

21 

19 

40 

90JW8 

3ti\ 

42 

8(t 

105.088 

82 

24 

56 

142.978 

Germany... 

1      ^ 

49 

llo 

871,771 

64 

54 

11« 

884.900 

94 

71 

16j 

510.001 

Hfiwaiian  (sland>* 

5 

4U 

45 

5I.67« 

11 

51 

62 

98.068 

9 

29 

38 

68384 

Japan 

4U 

23 

63 

182.681 

61 

21 

82 

196.701 

68 

22 

90 

285,136 

Mexico 

13 

10 

23 

434«W 

lu 

10 

26 

46.019 

7 

25 

32 

^*^ 

New  Caledonia 

41 

43 

84 

113.U46 

47 

4K 

95 

149,550 

41 

52 

93 

144.902 

29 

24 

43.912 

86 

26 

37322 

27 

27 

44394 

J^eani        

7 

28 

3o 

47.445 

11 

54 

6.1 

100393 

15 

59 

74 

118314 

Philippine  Islands 

19 

36 

56 

117.855 

87 

50 

87 

207373 

47 

66 

^i^ 

270411 

South  Sea  Islands  (foreign) 

46 

35 

81 

50.31)^ 

8o 

38 

76 

86273 

31 

29 

60 

29354 

United  States      

195 

85 

2HU 

565.791 

130 

69 

249 

552.464 

145 

50 

195 

452,970 

•Other  Foreign  Countries.. 

38 

27 

6j 

79.843 

62 

41 

103 

167,449 

53 

62 

115 

190.778 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

615 

599 

1.211 

2.216.480 

672 

817 

1.480 

2,686.784 

751 

782 

1333 

3.058.052 

Total  aU  Countries 

1327 

i^y 

3,700 

6.682.011 

1.976 

2412 

4,0eb 

7.444.417 

2,043 

2.072 

4415 

73W,658 

In  respect  of  these  tables  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  for  any  country  do 
not  fully  disclose  the  extent  of  its  shipping  communication  with  particular  countries. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  vessels  are  recorded  as  arriving  from,  or  departing  to,  a 
particular  country,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  regular  lines  of  steamers  call  and 
transact  business  at  the  ports  of  several  countries  in  the  course  of  a  single  voyage.  The 
linee  of  steamers  trading  between  Australia  and  Japan,  for  example,  often  call  at  New 
Guinea,  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  etc.,  but,  being  intermediate  ports,  these  coun- 
tries are  not  referred  to  in  the  statistical  records. 


5.  General  Trend  of  Shipping. — A  grouping  of  comitries  into  larger  geographical 
units  shews  more  rapidly  the  general  direction  in  which  Australian  shipping  has 
•expanded  during  the  past  two  years.     This  is  illustrated  in  the  tables  on  page  532. 

These  tables  shew  that  while  the  increase,  with  the  exception  of  Africa  and  North 
Amerioa,  has  been  general,  the  greatest  expansion  has  been  in  the  direction  of  Eastern 
oountrieB.  As  an  examination  of  the  preceding  table  will  shew,  Uong  Kong,  India  and 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  the 
cotmtriee  most  concerned.  South  American  countries  shew  an  increase  for  1906  of 
289.940  tons  and  233,018  tons  as  compared  with  the  years  1904  and  1905  respectively. 
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Of  the  increase  over  1904,  206,158  tons  was  with  Chile,  65,769  with  Peru,  and  14,955 
with  the  Argentine  Republic.  Vessels  arriving  in  Australia  from  South  American  ports, 
are  almost  without  exception  in  ballast. 


Shipping  with  African  countries — mainly  confined  to  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  Madagascar — rose  from  565,759  tons  in  1904  to  649,802  tons  in  1905,  but 
fell  to  525,574  tons  in  1906.  Of  the  total  tonnage  entering  Australia  from  African 
countries  91  per  cent.,  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  between  the  twa 
continents,  was  in  ballast: — 


GENERAL  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


1904.                           1906. 

1906.     . 

Countries. 

Tonnage.            '      Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Entered. 

Cleared.  |  Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

United  Kingdom  and  Euro-) 

Cargo... 

1,248,845 

1,806,885 

1,868.010 

1.815.548 

1,860.946 

1,882,948 

pean  Conn  tries     ... 

» 

Ballast 

88,415 

4.655 

84.864 

— 

76.946 

74 

New  Zealand            

•1 

Cargo- 

404.404 

576.448 

505.898 

664.411 

529.494 

71245$ 

Ballast 

119.800 

18,755       181,196 

86.860 

118,868 

45.201 

Asiatic  Countries  and  Islands  < 

Cargo... 

888,850 

665.748  1     880,154 

777.016 

479.032 

906.065 

in  the  Pacific         

.i 

Ballast 

168.49S 

28,947  !     855.994 

88.721 

466.808 

SSL^m 

Africa           

.• 

Cargo... 

44.241 

191.881         45.885       280.500 

38,848 

152,465 

Ballast 

828,860 

5.787       880.424  ,        8.488 

841,761 

— 

North  and  Central  America.. 

Cargo... 
Ballast 

392,612 
88.819 

218.502 
1.728 

856.821       202,528 
121.402         29.425 

872.306 
42.017 

192,600 
193W 

•j 

Cargo... 

2,118 

843.476 

1.714       876,654 

2.164 

666.972 

Ballast 

74.752 

— 

89.774          9.126 

191,960 

7.180 

Totol 

J ;  Cargo... 

2.586.070 

8.292,440 

2.561,982    8.556.707 

2,767.290 

8,866,1« 

•1 

Ballast 

798,629 

69.872 

1.168.154       162.024 

1,288,866 

1Q6,8» 

Total      

8.829,609 

8,852,812    3.725.060  !  8.719.381 

4.006,145    3.960.51S 

1 

TONNAGE— ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom  <fc  European  Countries 

New  Zealand 

Asiatic  Countries  &  Islands  in  the  Pacific 

Africa     ... 

North  and  Central  America 

South  America  ... 


Cargo    ... 
Ballast  .. 


Total 


1904. 


1905. 


2,678.800 

1,179,407 

1.142,038 

565,750 

606,101 

420,846 


2,662.917 

1,888,874 

'  1.556,885 

649,802 

709,171 

477.268 


1906. 


5,828,510    '   6,118,630 
853.501    ;    1.825.n8 


6.682.011    .   7,444.417 


2,810,914 

1.405,276 

1,884,988 

527,574 

627,620 

710,286 


1906  Compared  with- 


1904. 


182,614 
225.860 
742,050 
88.185 
68.541 
289.940 


6.622.478  1+  708.968 
1.844.185  !^  490.664 


7,966.658    | -I- 1.264.647 


1905. 


+  147.997 

-I-  16.902 

-*■  828406 

-  122.288 

-  81.661 
-I-  288.018 


4-    50S.8M 
+       18,407 


-I-     522.241 


6.  Nationality  of  Oversea  Sliipping.— The  greater  part  of  the  oversea  carrying  trade 
of  the  Commonwealth — 72.84  per  cent,  in  1906 — is  done  by  vessels  of  British  nationality, 
but  that  the  foreign  nations  have  secured  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian trade  during  the  past  two  years  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following 
table  :— 
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NATIONALITY  OF  ALL  VESSELS  WHICH  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  FROM  AND  TO  OVERSEA  COUNTRIES,  1904  TO 

1906. 


NationaU 

Tonnage. 

Percentage. 

1004. 

1905. 

1006. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Bbitibh— 

AustraliaD 

...      548,039 

569,210 

642.422 

8.20 

7.65 

8.06 

United  Kingd 

om       ...   3,827,883 

4,201,185 

4,341,502 

57.28 

56.43 

54.60 

New  Zealand 

...      646,287 

752,325 

800,402 

9.67 

10.11 

10.05 

Other  British 

12,813 

22,642 

18.626 

0.20 
76.35 

0.30 

0.23 

Total  Britis 

h           ...  5,085,022 

5,545,362 

5,802,952 

74.49 

72.84 

FOREIGN— 

AtiBtrian 

«.103 

— 

9,982 

0.14 

— 

0.12 

Danish 

11.082 

20,310 

11,758 

0.17 

0.27 

0.15 

Dutch 

15,086 

19,989 

20.392 

0.23 

0.27 

0.26 

French 

...      296,179 

617,154 

475,839 

4.43 

6.95 

5.87 

German 

...      697.795 

633,197 

836,793 

8.95 

8.51 

10.50 

Italian 

...t      128,575 

106,017 

81,195 

1.92 

1.42 

1.02 

Japanese 

...!        14.981 

— 

61,054 

0.22 

— 

0.77 

Norwegian  .. 

...      224,391 

263,103 

366,978 

3.36 

3.54 

4.61 

Russian 

44,581 

41,033 

55,138 

0.67 

0.55 

0.69 

Swedish 

17.351 

29,963 

31,085 

0.26 

0.40 

0.39 

United  States 

...      280.198 

268,289 

208,228 

4.19 

3.60 

2.61 

Other  ForeigF 

I            ...          7,668 

— 

5,264 

0.11 

— 

0.07 

Total  Forei 

gn         ...    1,646,989 

1,899,055 

2,163,706 

24.65 

25.61 

27.16 

Grand  Tota 

1            ...   6,682,011 

7,444,417 

7,966,658 

100 

100 

100 

The  tonnage  of  Australian -owned  vessels  engaged  in  the  oversea  trade  represents 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  tonnage  of  New  Zealand  vessels  about  10  per  cent. 
Both  are  engaged  mainly  in  the  trade  with  New  Zealand  and  eastern  coimtries.  An 
examination  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table  shews  that,  of  the  increase  in  tonnage  in 
1906  as  compared  with  1904,  viz.,  1,284,647  tons,  767,930  tons  (i.e.,  59.78  per  cent.)  was 
British  and  516,717  tons  (i.e.,  40.22  per  cent.)  was  foreign,  and  that  the  increase  of  1906  over 
1905  was  only  49.32  per  cent,  for  British  vessels.  But  to  sustain  the  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  as  in  1904  it  was  necessary  that  75.35  per  cent,  of  the  increase  should  be 
British.  The  more  important  competitors  for  the  Australian  shipping  trade  among  the 
foreign  nations  are  Germany,  France,  and  Norway,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to 
consider  the  general  direction  of  this  trade.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  comparing 
the  figures  in  the  table  on  the  next  page,  that  the  French  shipping  from  and  to  France 
and  to  New  Caledonia  is  practically  identical  with  the  steamers  of  the  Mossageries  Mari- 
times,  which  maintain  a  regular  service  between  France  and  New  Caledonia  via 
Australian,  ports,  and  that  the  German  shipping  from  and  to  Germany  consists  mainly 
of  the  vessels  of  two  lines,  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  and  the  German- Australian  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  have  had  regular  and  frequent  services  to  Australian  ports  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years : — 
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SHIPPING  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN   NATIONS  BETWEEN  AUSTRALU 
AND   OTHER  COUNTRIES  DURING   1906. 


NationaUty. 


Countries. 

French. 

German. 

Norwegian. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

aeared. 

EUROPEAN  Countries— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 
Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom     ... 

32,119 

47,461 

4,385 

43,978 

3,202 

22,021^ 

Belgium    ... 

4,262 

9,317 

4,804 

8,849 

... 

... 

France 

69.999 

43,445 

... 

3.249 

... 

Germany  ... 

2,664 

... 

250.751 

234,325 

i;639 

... 

Norway     ... 

... 

5.235 

... 

15.865 

... 

Sweden      ... 

... 

... 

8,273 

... 

1.754 

... 

Other  European  Countries    ... 

... 

1,748 

... 

... 

2,044 

New  Zealand 

9,223 

2.932 

2,804 

2,804 

12,037 

10,545 

ASL^^Tic  Countries  and  Is- 

lands IN  THE  Pacific— 

Japan 

1,779 

28,886 

21,621 

2,296 

... 

New  Caledonia 

6ii632 

78,926 

... 

... 

Philippine  Islands  ...      • 

... 

... 

2^575 

7,539 

26!649 

2o\m 

South  Sea  Islands  ... 

1,927 

1.617 

8,801 

12.065 

Straits  Settlements 

... 

13.290 

13,246 

7.945 

4.72» 

Other  Asiatic  Countries 

16;328 

5,236 

21,969 

10,037 

10.608 

7.667 

AFRICAN  Countries— 

Africa,  Portuguese  East 

... 

... 

10.818 

... 

16,262 

3.76» 

Cape  Colony 

8,387 

... 

12,793 

2,782 

40.557 

40.324 

Natal         

... 

6,961 

6,218 

1.565 

Other  African  Countries 

3,411 

... 

... 

... 

11,316 

4,047 

Nth.  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES— 

United  States 

16,610 

30,477 

3,366 

... 

9,356 

2,419 

Other  Nth.  Amer.  Countries... 

1,779 

13,215 

2,433 

4,831 

STH.  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES- 

Chile          

12,238 

23.814 

23,178 

49,122 

... 

28,702 

Peru 

... 

3,163 

13,544 

... 

11,716 

Other  Sth.  Amer.  Coimtries... 

... 

... 

779 
420,910 

3,150 

8,219 

11.853 

Total 

237,452 

238,387 
36.205 

415,883 

178,667 

188.421 

In  ballast      ... 

121,666 

100,654 

128,635 

3,555 

A  further  analysis  is  appended,  distinguishing  between  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of 
British  and  foreign  nationality,  which  entered  and  cleared  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  years  1904-6.  Steam  tonnage  during  1906  was  1,422,707  greater  than  in  1904, 
1,000,918  tons  (i.e.,  70.35  per  cent.)  of  the  increase  being  British,  and  421,789  tons  (i.e., 
29.65  per  cent.)  being  foreign,  thus  reducing  the  proportion  of  British  steamers  from  83 
per  cent,  in  1904  to  80  par  cent,  in  1906.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  shews  a  decrease 
during  the  same  period  of  138,060  tons,  British  tonnage  falling  by  232,988  tons,  while 
that  of  foreign  nations  increased  by  94 ,928  tons. 

The  table  on  page  535  shews  the  proportion  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Australian  trade.  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  sailing  vessels  is  shewn  to  be 
a  decreasing  one,  falling  during  the  period  under  review  from  33  per  cent,  to  26  par  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage. 
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STEAM  AND  SAILING  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED,  1904  TO  190fi. 


1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

De«cription  and 
Nationality  of 

1  Percer 

itages. 

Grand 
Total. 

Tonnage. 

Percei 

Total 

of 
Kind. 

itages. 

Grand 
Total. 

Tonnage. 

Percentages. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Total 

of 
Kind. 

Total 

of 
Kind. 

Grand 
Total. 

Steam- 
British       

Foreign 

3,742,406 
764,»78 

83 
17 

4,868483 
001.202 

88 
17 

4,748.416 
1486,767 

80 
20 

... 

Total  steam     ... 

4,607,478 

1,202,524 
882,011 

2474,535 

100 

67 

5.260,386 

100 

n 

6,000483 

100 

74 

Sailing- 
British        

Foreign      

50 
41 

100 

88 

1,177,170 
007,858 

54 

40 

1,050,536 
076.000 

52 

48 

Total  sailing    ... 

2475,082 

100 

20 

2,086.475 

100 

26 

Steam  and  Sailing- 
British       

Foreign 

6,085,022 
1,6«,080 

75 
25 

...      i  5,545,362 
...      1  1300.066 

74 
26 

63024*62 
2,163,706 

78 
27 

Total 

6,e82,mi|    100 

100 

7,444,417 

100 

100 

7366.668 

100 

100 

7.  Tonnage  in  Ballast. — The  following  table  shews  the  tonnage  of  oversea  vesseln 
which  entered  and  cleared  the  Commonwealth  in  ballast  during  the  years  1904-6.  Of 
the  total  British  tonnage  which  entered  during  1906,  27.28  per  cent,  was  in  ballast,  and 
of  foreign  tonnage  89.88  per  cent,  was  in  similar  condition.  Of  the  total  tonnage  which 
entered  the  CJommonwealth  during  1906,  30.92  per  cent,  was  in  ballast,  while  of  the 
tonnage  cleared  2.66  per  cent,  only  was  without  cargo  : — 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  IN  BALLAST,  1904  TO  1906. 


Entered. 

British. 

Cleared. 

Year. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

5,303 
59,734 
40,057 

Total. 

1904 

1906 

1906 

508,237 
772,423 
808,190 

285,392 
390,731 
430,675 

793,629 
1.163,154 
1,238,865 

64,569 

102,890 

65,263 

59,872 
162,624 
106,320 

PROPORTION  OP  TOTAL  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE  WHICH 
ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  IN  BALLAST,  1904  TO  1906. 


wintered. 

(Ueared. 
Foreign. 

Year. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

BriUsh. 

Total. 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

per  cent. 
20.15 
27.84 
27.28 

per  cent. 
35.35 
41.08 
39.88 

per  cent. 
23.84 
31.22 
30.92 

per  cent. 
2.17 
3.71 
2.30 

per  cent. 
0.63 
6.30 
3.70 

per  cent. 
1.79 
4.37 
2.66 

Vessels  in  search  of  freights  arrive  in  Australia  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
tonnage  which  entered  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  ballast,  during  1906  was  as 
follows : — 
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TONNAGE  OF  OVERSEA  VESSELS  IN  BALLAST   WHICH  ENTERED  EACH 
STATE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  DURING  THE  YEAR  1906. 


State      

N.S.W. 

Victoria.!   Q'land. 

S.  Aast. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

Tonnage 

Percentage  of  total    ... 

845,686 
68.26 

1 

20,830      42,076 
1.68         3.40 

162,914 
13.15 

108,036 

8.72 

59,324 
4.79 

1,238,865 
100.00 

The  large  exports  of  coal  from  New  South  Wales  afford  special  inducementH  to 
vessels  in  search  of  freights.  During  1906,  845,686  tons,  or  68.26  per  cent,  of  all  ballast 
tonnage  arriving  in  Australia,  entered  in  New  South  Wales,  673,747  tons  having  entered 
at  the  coal  port  of  Newcastle.  The  heavy  exports  during  1906  of  wheat,  wool,  and 
timber  have  also  fumished  freights  for  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  in  various  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

8.  Shipping  at  Ports. — Appended  is  an  abstract  of  the  total  shipping  tonnage — over- 
sea and  coastwise — which  entered  the  more  inlportant  ports  of  Australia  during  the  year 
1906,  together  with  similar  information  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ports  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  ports  are  for  the  year 
1905,  the  latest  available  : — 

SHIPPING  OF  PORTS,  AUSTRALIA  AND  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Port. 

Tonnage 
Entered. 

Port. 

Tonnage 
Entered. 

AUSTRALIA— 

1 

1  ENGLAND  AND  WALES— 

Sydney 

5,430,498 

;      London 

17,188.947 

Melbourne 

4,310,914 

Liverpool    (including 

Port  Adelaide  ... 

2,877,702* 

Birkenhead) 

11,015.451 

Newcastle 

2,124,279 

Cardiff 

9,016,262 

Brisbane 

1,645.422 

Newcastle  and  N.  &  S. 

Fremantle 

1,656,444 

Shields 

8.822.498 

Townsville 

872,393 

Southampton 

3.502.666 

Albany 

763,456 

Hull               

3,296.759 

Hobart 

684,313 

Dover 

3,119,918 

Geelong 

477,228 

Newport 

2,712.627 

Rockhampton... 

536,771 

Sunderland    ... 

2,668.573 

Itfackay 

616,262 

Middlesborough 

2,077.866 

Cairns 

468,271 

Blyth              

2.006.976 

PortPirie 

369.030 

Bristol 

1,886.596 

Bowen 

291,336 

Swansea 

1.662.326 

Bunbury 

288,462 

Manchester    ... 

1.647,774 

Launceston     ... 

243,875 

SCOTLAND— 

NEW  ZEALAND— 

Glasgow 

4,038.269 

WeUington      ... 

2,893,242 

Leith              

1,787.638 

Auckland 

1,471.586 

IBELAND— 

Lyttelton 

1,954,576 

Belfast 

2.729,907 

Dunedin 

868,369 

Dublin           

2.466,610 

*  Exclusive  of  coastwise  shipping  confined  to  the  State  of  South  Australia. 

From  the  figures  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  shipping  business  of  the  ports  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  four  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
viz.,  London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  Newcastle. 

• 

9.  Vessels  Registered. — The  mmiber  and  net  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
on  the  registers  at  the  various  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
years  1901  to  1906  are  as  follows:— 
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VESSELS  ON  THE  REGISTER,  1901  TO  1906.* 


Steam.                 1                 SaiUng. 

Total. 

Year. 

Namber. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Number. 

Net 

Tonnage. 

Namber. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

1901       

1902      

1903       

1904      

1905      

1906      

943 
965 
1,004 
1,011 
1,052 
1,082 

203,641 
208,043 
219,985 
223,558 
222,551 
238,742 

1,433 
1,483 
1,578 
1,700 
1,690 
1,644 

141,722 
141,125 
136,888 
129,801 
129,291 
128,288 

2,376 
2,448 
2,582 
2,711 
2,742 
2,726 

345,263 
349.168 
356,873 
353,359 
351,842 
367,030 

*  Prior  to  1904  vessela  registered  jn  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  are  not  included. 

10.  Vessels  Built. — The  following  table  shews  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  built  and  registered  in  Australia  during  the  years  1901  to 
1906:— 

VESSELS  BUILT  AND  REGISTERED,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Steam. 

SaiUng. 

Total. 

Number. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

1,533 
1,195 
1,536 

730 
1.375 

874 

Number. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Number. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

1901        

1902       

1903       

1904      

1906      

1906      

16 
21 
35 
16 
29 
28 

35 
58 
51 
54 
12 
17 

960 
1.574 
1,160 
1.079 

417 
1,109 

51 
79 
86 
70 
41 
45 

2,498 
2,769 
2,696 
1.809 
1.792 
1,983 

§  3.   Interstate  Shipping. 


1.  Total  Vessels  sod  Tonnage. — In  the  following  table  are  shewn  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  recorded  as  having  entered  each  State  of  the  CTommonwealth  from  any 
other  State  therein,  and  similarly  the  number  and  toimage  clearing  from  each  State  to 
other  Commonwealth  States.  The  table  gives  results  for  the  quinquennial  intervals 
since  1886.  The  shipping  on  the  Murray  River,  between  the  States  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  is  not  included : — 

INTERSTATE  SHIPPING,  1886  TO  1906.— NUMBER  OF  VESSELS. 

Entered. 


state. 

I860. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales       

1,603 

1,692 

1,470 

1,611 

1,675 

Victoria 

1,433 

1,526 

1,280 

1,502 

1,661 

Queensland  ... 

615 

376 

439 

430 

478 

South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory 

671 

761 

1,000 

719 

838 

Western  Australia 

187 

149 

520 

446 

336 

Tasmania      ... 

576 

680 

567 

713 

840 

Commonwealth 

5,086 

5,183 

5,276 

5,421 

6,827 

Q« 

Die 
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New  South  Wales       ... 
Victoria 

South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     ... 

1,402 
1,616 
712 
743 
166 
616 

1,416 
1,733 
389 
866 
168 
679 

1,276 

1,380 

466 

1,083 

496 

573 

1,473 
1,669 
396 
826 
466 
694 

1.417 
1.610 
431 
890 
363 
809 

Commonwealth 

6,243 

5.239 

5,262 

5,413 

6,520 

TOTAIi. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  ... 

South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

3,006 
3,048 
1,327 
1,414 
343 
1,191 

10,328 

3.107 
3,268 

766 
1.626 

307 
1,359 

2,746 
2,660 
894 
2,083 
1,016 
1,140 

3,084 
3,071 

826 
1,546 

902 
1,407 

2,992 
3.171 

909 
1,728 

698 
1,649 

Commonwealth 

10,422 

10,538 

10,834 

11,147 

TONNAGE.— ENTERED. 


State. 

1886.       {        1801. 

1896. 

1901. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales   ... 

Victoria     ... 

Queensland 

South  Aust.  and  N.  Territory 

W  estem  Australia  ... 

1,181,496 
1,072,381 
366,930 
466,696 
127,098 
221,061 

1,617,669 
1,392,818 
267,763 
683,096 
237,708 
371,206 

1,589,753 

1,486,624 

343,026 

1,083,632 

683,918 

281,029 

2,031,089 

1,966,900 

646,469 

1,136,714 

973,474 

486,023 

2,466,269 

2.473,771 

692,364 

1,596,957 

968,664 

721,240 

Commonwealth 

3,413,661     4,670,138 

5,467,982 

7,127,669 

8,909,266 

Cleared. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria     ... 

Queensland 

South  Aust.  and  1^.  Territory 

Western  Australia  ... 

Tasmania... 

1,014,900 
1,257,967 
411,275 
603,393 
116,101 
261,620 

1,314,339 
1,692,189 
302,723 
854,236 
269,266 
362,406 

1,341,635 

1,599,065 

369,046 

1,231,927 

687,632 

260,657 

1,866,501 

2,038,424 

440,669 

1.377,399 

977,846 

433,735 

2,177,496 
2,617,966 

678,661 
1,787,009 
1,051,029 

636,944 

Commonwealth 

3,666,256 

4,785,149 

5,469,862 

7,124,564 

8,849,605 

TOTAL. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria     ... 

Queensland 

South  Aust.  and  N.  Territory 

Western  Australia  ... 

Tasmania... 

2,196.396 
2,330,348 
767.206 
968.989 
243.199 
472,681 

2,931,898 

3,085,007 

570,476 

1,537,331 

506,964 

723,611 

2,931,388 
3,085,689 

702,072 
2,316,559 
1,371,550 

531,586 

3,887,590 
3,995,324 

986,128 
2,513,113 
1,961,320 

918,768 

4,633,765 
5,091,737 
1,270.915 
3,388.966 
2,020,293 
1,368,184 

Commonwealth 

6,968,817 

9,356,287 

10,937,844 

14,262,233 

- 
17,758,860 
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The  figures  presented  in  the  above  table  inclnde  oversea  vessels — largely  mail  boats 
— ^passing  from  one  State  ta  another.     This  renders  them  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  section  attention  was  drawn  to  the  custom  in  vogue  prior 
to  Federation  of  recording  vessels  from  or  to  ''oversea  countries  tna  other  Commonwealth 
States**  as  direct  from  or  to  the  oversea  country.  At  each  port  in  Australia  these  vessels 
were,  on  the  inward  voyage  (to  Australia),  entered  as  from  the  oversea  country,  and 
cleared  to  the  next  Australian  port  as  "interstate** ;  on  the  return  journey — the  outward 
voyage — they  were  entered  as  *' interstate."  and  cleared  as  for  the  oversea  country.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  records  of  the  shipping  communication  of  the 
several  States  with  oversea  countries  this  method  has  been  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs  in  continuation  of  the  pre-existing  practice,  excepting  that  vessels 
arriving  or  departing  via  other  Commonwealth  States  are  now  so  recorded  instead  of  as 
**  direct.'* 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  while  certain  movements  of  the  vessels  referred 
to  are  included  in  the  interstate  shipping,  other  movements  of  the  same  vessels,  between 
the  same  ports,  are  not  so  Included. 

To*  ascertain  the  aggregate  movement  of  shipping  between  the  States  during  the 
year  1906,  including  the  total  interstate  movements  of  oversea  vessels,  the  figures  in  the 
following  table  must  be  added  to  those  of  the  preceding  one  : — 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  FROM  AND  TO  OVERSEA  COUNTRIES 
VIA  OTHER  COMMONWEALTH  STATES.  1906. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1,267,882 

1,069,125 

359,913 

652,116 

Vessels. 

412 
370 
165 
140 

20 

Tonnage. 

1,310,185 

1.068,469 

492,236 

483,892 

87,976 
3.442,747 

Vessels. 

814 
713 
294 
311 

20 
2,162 

Tonnage. 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria      ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania  ... 

402 
343 
129 
171 

2,678,067 

2.137.584 

852.149 

1,136.008 

87.976 

Ck>mmonwealth 

1,045 

3.349.036 

1,107 

6.791.783 

2.  Total  Interstate  Movement  of  Shipping.— The  table  hereunder  shews  the  total 
interstate  shipping,  including  all  interstate  movements  of  vessels  from  and  to  oversea 
countries,  via  other  Commonwealth  States,  for  the  year  1906: — 

TOTAL   INTERSTATE    MOVEMENT   OF   SHIPPING,    1906. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth  ... 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


_l 


Vessels.      Tonnage.      Vessels.      Tonnage 


1.977 

1.904 

607 

1.009  i 

335 

840 


6,672 


3,724,151 
3.542.896 
1,052,267 
2,249.073 
968.664 
721.240 


12,258,291 


1.829 

1.980 

596 

1,030 

363 

829 


3,487.681 
3,686,425 
1,070.797 
2.270,901 
1,061,629 
724.919 


6.627     12.292,352 


Total. 

Vessels. 

3.806 
3.884 
1.203 
2,039 
698 
1.669 

Tonnage. 

7,211,832 
7.229,321 
2.123.064 
4,619.974 
2.020,293 
1,446,169 

13.299 

24,660,643 

The  necessarj-  data  are  not  available  to  enable  a  similar  adjustment  to  be  made  for 
past  years. 
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8.  Vessels  Eogaged  Solely  In  Interstate  Trade.— The  elimination  of  the  element 
of  oversea  vessels,  included  in  the  interstate  shipping  returns,  cannot  be  accurately 
eifected ;  nevertheless  a  close  approximation  is  furnished  if  it  be  assumed  that  vessels 
entered  in  the  several  States  as  from  *' oversea  countries  via  other  Commonwealth  States** 
have  really  been  cleared  from  other  States  as  **  interstate/'  and  further,  that  the  vessels 
cleared  to  "oversea  countries  via  other  Commonwealth  States**  have  likewise  been  entered 
elsewhere  as  "interstate."  Applying  this  suggestion,  and  also  eliminating  all  interstate 
movements  of  oversea  vessels,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  solely  in  the 
interstate  trade  during  the  year  1906  will  be  found  to  be: — Entered,  4520  vessels, 
5,466,508  tons ;  cleared,  4475  vessels,  5,500,569  tons ;  entered  and  cleared,  8995  vessels, 
10,967,077  tons. 

This  treatment  cannot  be  extended  to  the  individual  States,  as  the  records  do  not 
disclose  the  particular  relationship  of  the  States  concerned. 

4.  Interstate  and  Coastal  Services.— -The  foundation  of  the  coastal  steamship  ser- 
vices in  Australia  dates  back  to  the  year  1851,  when  a  regular  trade  was  established 
between  Melbourne  and  Geelong  by  the  small  screw  steamer '  *  Express . "  Early  in  the  fifties 
a  company  was  formed  in  Tasmania  with  a  capital  of  £40,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
steamboats,  and  employing  them  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods  between  Hobart 
and  Melbourne.  This  service  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  was  thus  the  first  regular  inter- 
state service  in  Australia.  About  this  time  tlie  great  influx  of  population  and  the  increase 
in  commerce,  caused  chiefly  by  the  gold  discoveries,  emphasised  the  desirability  of 
establishing  more  regular  and  quicker  means  of  communication  between  the  principal  ports 
of  Australia,  and  in  1862  the  regular  interstate  service  between  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  was  inaugurated  by  the  s.s.  "You  Yangs,**  which  was  put  into  commission  in 
regular  service  between  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Newcastle.  In  1875  a  company  was 
formed  in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  suitable  steamers  for  the  requirementa 
of  the  trade  between  Adelaide  and  Melbourne.  The  first  two  steamers  of  the  company 
were  named  the  "South  Australian**  and  the  "Victorian,**  and  were  small  vessels  of  only 
400  tons  burthen.  From  the  start  success  attended  these  enterprises,  and  the  services 
thus  initiated  were  rapidly  extended  and  their  operations  broadened.  Numerous  other 
companies  were  formed  to  cope  with  the  increasing  trade  between  ports  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  companies  engaged  from  time  to  time  added  to  their  fleets  of  steamers  by 
the  acquisition  of  more  modem  and  rapid  vessels,  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906  the 
total  net  tonnage  owned  by  the  eleven  companies  from  whom  returns  have  been  received 
amounted  to  125,560  tons.  A  summary  of  the  various  mail  services  carried  on  during  the 
1907  is  given  in  Section  XVIII.  of  this  work. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  particulars,  so  far  as  they  are  available,  of  all  steamships 
engaged  in  regular  interstate  or  coastal  services  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive : — 

PARTICULARS  OF  STEAMSHIPS  ENGAGED  IN  REGULAR  INTERSTATE 
AND  COASTAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 
U 

1906. 

Namber  of  companies  making  returns 

11 

11 

11 

U 

U 

Number  of  steamships 

113 

113 

U4 

113 

117 

HA 

Tonnage   [f^     .    Z 

184.674 

184.858 

193.262 

196.067 

198.338 

207.390 

114.080 

11.3.726 

118.614 

118.612 

190.470 

195.500 

Hor8e.power]N^J°^ 

18.237 

18.377 

18.828 

19.031 

19.180 

90.9S8 

122.519 

126.012 

133.125 

138.422 

141.064 

149346 

Number  of  passengers  ( Ist  class 

4.617 

4.953 

5.314 

5.636 

5.764 

6.077 

for  which  licensed  to  ■;  2nd  class 

carry                            I  and  Steerage  .. 

4,490 

4,750 

5,494 

5.645 

6.746 

6.906 

nrv»««.i»«»».«4.  {  Masters  and  Officers  ... 

^?SSS         r  Engineers       

of  Crew         I  Crew 

408 

403 

408 

404 

410 

431 

332 

334 

342 

.H43 

343 

300 

2.875 

2.958 

3,106 

3.163 

3.181 

3.361 
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SECTION  XVII. 
ROADS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

§  I.  Roads  and  Brids:es. 

1 .  lotroductloo. — At  the  present  time  but  few  of  the  main  roads  in  Australia  have 
the  importance  which  they  at  one  time  possessed,  for  originally  they  were  the  main 
arteries  of  traffic  between  the  chief  towns  and  ports  and  the  interior,  a  function  which 
has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  development  of  railways.  Owing  to  the  very  limited 
opportunity  for  inland  water  carriage,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  Commonwealth,  roads 
are  still  the  sole  means  by  which  traffic  can  be  conducted  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
interior.     They  moreover  serve  as  feeders  to  the  railways. 

In  the  early  da3rs  of  colonisation  main  roads  were  constructed  by  convict  labour, 
Qonnecting  the  settled  districts,  such  as  Penrith,  Parramatta,  and  Windsor,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Sydney,  but  the  interior  of  the  country  was  not  open  to  access  until  the 
year  1815,  when  a  track  as  far  as  Bathurst  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Governor 
Macquarie.  The  construction  of  this  road  greatly  increased  the  area  available  for  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits  by  rendering  accessible  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bathurst.  In  the  following  years  settlement  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  road-making  with  the  demands  of  the 
settlers.  For  many  years  the  authorities  chiefly  confined  their  attention  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  main  roads  already  constructed,  and  to  extending  them 
to  the  principal  centres  of  settlement,  and  it  was  not  until  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  gold,  when  many  new  routes  were  opened  and  the  amount  of  traffic  largely 
increased,  that  the  matter  received  serious  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Most  of  the  early  bridges  were  constructed  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
in  existence.  In  later  years,  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  progress  of 
settlement  in  the  interior,  bridges  were  usually  constructed  of  wood,  and  these  have 
since  been  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Nearly  all  the  bridges  of 
recent  date  are  of  iron  or  steel.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  modem  bridges  are  notable, 
being  fine  examples  of  engineering  skill. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  great  progress  was  made  in 
aU  the  States  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  considerable  network  of  roads  spreading  over  the  occupied  regions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. There  are  still,  however,  in  the  less  settled  parts,  especially  in  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia,  vast  areas  of  territory  inaccessible  by  roads,  and  even  in  the  more 
thickly  populated  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  new  roads  and  deviations,  many  of  an 
important  character,  are  required  in  order  to  facilitate  settlement  on  the  land.  At  the 
present  time  the  general  policy  adopted  in  the  States  is  to  construct  necessary  roads  and 
bridges,  often  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  railway  systems  by  conveying  the  traffic  from 
country  districts  to  convenient  stations  along  the  line.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth 
there  are  a  number  of  stock-routes  provided  with  wells  and  places  for  watering  stocky 
Particulars  as  to  these  routes  in  the  several  States  are  not  generally  available,  except  in 
the  case  of  Western  Australia.  It  is  hoped  in  a  future  issue  to  afford  fuller  information, 
together  with  a  map  shewing  these  routes.  In  all  the  States  the  control,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  decentralise  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  suitable  local  bodies. 
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2.  Expenditure  on  Roads  and  Bridges. — Figures  shewing  the  total  expenditure  on 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  States  are  not  available.  The  subjoined  statement,  however, 
gives  the  amounts  of  total  loan  expenditures  by  the  State  Orovernments  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1907. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES.— TOTAL  IJ3AN   EXPENDITURE  IN  EACH  STATE 

AND  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  UP  TO  THE  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 

State,  etc.     ...    N.S.W.        Vic.  Qld.  S.a!  W.A.  Tas.         C'wealth. 

Expenditure...  £1.784,582  iJ175,983  £987,409  £1,464,736  £158,863  £2,430,840  £7.002,413 

The  following  table  shews  the  annual  expenditure  from  loans  on  roads  and  bridges 
by  the  central  Governments  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  for  each  financial 
year  since  1901 : — 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES.— TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 
FOR  YEARS  ENDED  30TH  JUNE,  1902  TO  1907. 


State. 

1001-2. 

1902-3. 

1003-4. 

1904-6. 

1905-6. 

1006-7. 

£ 

X, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

150,777 

73,471 

47,812 

50,019 

28,666 

11,162 

Victoria 

47,104 

44,770 

17,267 

14,945 

1,919 

444 

Queensland     ... 

... 

1,333 

... 

... 

South  Australia 

185 

200 

78 

... 

Western  Australia 

740 

712 

16,163 

Tasmania 

77,5361 

55,6)87' 

39.037  • 
104,194 

55,302^ 

57,536 

75,999 

Conmion  wealth 

276,342 

176,461 

129,267 

88.833 

102,618 

1.  For  the  calendar  years  1001, 1902,  and  1908  respectively. 

2.  For  the  eighteen  months  ended  30th  June,  1905. 

The  two  tables  given  above  shew  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  expenditure 
upon  roads  and  bridges  in  the  different  States,  for  the  reason  that  (a)  there  have  been 
large  expenditures  from  revenue,  both  by  the  central  Governments  and  by  local  autho- 
rities, and  (6)  the  State  Governments  have  in  many  cases  voted  grants  and  subsidies  on 
the  amomit  of  rates  collected,  and  have  issued  loans  to  local  authorities  either  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  or  for  the  general  purpose  of 
public  works  construction.  Returns  of  expenditure,  where  available,  are  given  below  for 
each  State.  Although  no  revenue  is  now  derived  directly  from  roads  and  bridges,  they 
are  indirectly  of  great  value  to  the  community,  forming,  next  to  railways  and  public 
lands,  the  most  considerable  item  of  national  property. 

3.  New  South  Wales* — The  first  Act  dealing  generally  with  the  subject  of  roads  in 
New  South  Wales  was  passed  in  1833,  and  provided  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  roads  and  streets  throughout  the  colony.  The  Governor  was  authorised  to  open  up 
new  roads,  for  the  purpose  of  which  land  could  be  compulsorily  acquired.  Main  roads 
were  distinguished  from  parish  roads;  the  former,  which  were  specified  in  a  schedule,  were 
to  be  maintained  and  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  while  the  latter,  which  were  situated 
mainly  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishes.  The  Governor  was  also  authorised  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  report 
periodically  upon  the  state  of  repair  of  the  roads.  In  1855  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  requiring  the  footways  in  George  and  Pitt  Streets  in  Sydney 
to  be  paved  by  the  owners  of  the  properties  abutting  on  to  those  streets.  Two  years  later 
the  Roads  Department  was  created  to  take  over  the  control,  construction,  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  and  bridges  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  feV  years  immediately  following 
an  improved  system  of  road -making  was  adopted,  and  great  progress  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  repair  of  old  roads  and  in  the  construction  of  new  ones.  The  striking 
reduction  in  both  the  time  of  transit  and  cost  of  carriage  is  apparent  in  the  following 
statement,^  which  indicates  on  the  whole  a  saving  of  about  57  per  cent,  in  time  and  54 
per  cent,  in  cost. 


1.  See  Official  Year  Book,  New  South  Wales,  1005-6,  p.  166 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF  CARRIAGE 
OF  GOODS  BY  ROAD,  AND  TIME  OF  TRANSIT.  1867  AND  1864. 


M&in  Road. 

Distance. 

1887. 

1864. 

Time  of 
Transit. 

Cost  per  Ton. 

Time  of 
Transit. 

Days. 

.1' 

8 

Cost  per  Ton. 

Sydney  to  Goulburn 
Sydney  to  Bathorst 
Newcastle  to  Murrunindi ... 

Miles. 
134 
145 
119 

Days. 

SI 

21 

£  8.  d. 
12  6  0 
15  10    0 

9    0    0 

£  8.     d. 
3  15     0 
6  10    0 
6  10    0 

Since  1864  the  cost  of  carriage  by  road,  however,  has  not  been  further  reduced,  and 
the  control  of  roads  and  bridges,  with  the  exception  of  municipal  roads  and  certain  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  constructed  by  private  road  trusts,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  Government  until  the  year  1906. 

(i.)  Administration  and  Control.  The  control  of  all  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  is 
now  regulated  by  the  the  Local  Government  Act,  1906.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  eastern  and  central  divisions  of  the  State  are  divided  into  shires  and  municipalities 
for  the  general  purposes  of  local  government,  for  the  endowment  of  which  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  £150,000  is  payable  annually  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  subsidy  on  the  proceeds  of  the  general  rates  received  by  the  District 
Councils.  These  coimcils  are  invested  with  very  wide  powers,  and  have  the  control  of  all 
roads,  bridges,  culverts,  and  ferries  within  their  district,  with  the  exception  of  roads  which 
are  less  than  sixty-six  feet  in  width,  and  which  have  been  laid  out  by  a  private  individual 
upon  or  through  his  own  land.  Power  is  given  to  construct  new  roads,  to  widen  or  close 
existing  roads,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  traffic,  etc.;  in  the  case  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  now  roads  or  of  widening  existing 
roads,  the  provisions  of  the  Roads  Act,  1902,  are  incorporated. 

(ii.)  Principal  Main  Roads.  The  four  principal  main  roads  in  New  South  Wales 
run  in  the  same  direction  as,  and  are  roughly  contiguous  to,  the  four  State-owned  main 
railway  lines,  (a)  The  Southern  Road,  885  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Sydney  to  Albury, 
and  before  the  days  of  railway  construction  formed  part  of  the  highway  over  which  the 
interstate  traffic  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney  used  to  flow.  (6)  The  South  Coast 
Roadj  250  miles  long,  runs  from  CampbeUtown  along  the  top  of  the  coast  range  and  across 
the  Blawarra  district  as  far  as  Bega,  from  which  place  it  extends  as  a  minor  road  to  the 
southern  limits  of  the  State,  (c)  The  Western  Road,  513  miles  long,  nms  through 
Bathurst,  Orange  and  many  other  important  townships  as  far  as  Bourke,  on  the  Darling 
River,  (d)  The  Northern  Road,  405  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Morpeth,  near  Newcastle, 
as  far  as  Maryland,  on  the  Queensland  border. 

tiii.)  Length  and  Classification  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  The  following  tables  give  the 
length  of  roads-,  the  number  of  culverts,  bridges,  and  ferries,  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :- 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES.— LENGTH    OP    ROADS,    NUMBER    OF    CULVERTS, 
BRIDGES,  AND  FERRIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Miles  of 
Roads. 

Number  of 

Culverts 

under  20  ft. 

Span. 

Number  of 

Bridges 

over  20  ft. 

Span. 

Number  of 
Punts.  Boats 
and  FerrieB. 

1900ll             

1901-2             

1902-3             

1903-4             

1904-5             

1905-6             

52,472 
53,908 
53,796 
53,892 
56,316 
57,139 

38,760 
39,082 
41,286 
41.286 
41,929 
43,564 

2,979 
3,251 
3,446 
3.446 
3,508 
3.548 

318 
331 
454 
454 

4t)0 
457 

==» a— 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROADS  ON  THE 
318T  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Classification. 


Scheduled  (outside  municipalities) 
„  (withiD  „  ) 

Unclas8ified  (outside  „  ) 

„  (within  „  ) 

Roads  under  municipal  councils 


Total  roads  in  New  South  Wales  . 


MeteUed. 
Wood- 
blocked, 
BaUasted. 
iGravelled 
I        or 
Cordu- 
royed. 


MUes. 

8,735 

734 

422 

58 

2,597 


12,546 


I 


Formed. 


Miles. 

5,533 

117 

1,202 

34 

1,373 


Cleared 

or 
Drained. 


Miles. 

13,102 

198 

4,410 

57 

1,840 


8.269      19,607 


Bush 
or  Un- 
touched 

Road. 


MUes. 
5,162 

42 
9,540 

49 
1,934 


16,727 


Total. 


MUes. 
32,532 

1,091 

15,574 

198 

7,744 


57,139 


(iv.)  Expenditure  on  Roads  and  Bridges.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the  total 
expenditure  up  to  the  year  19(X),  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  succeeding  years  to 
1905,  by  the  central  Qovemment  and  by  road  trusts.  Returns  from  local  authorities 
under  the  Act  of  1906  are  not  yet  avaUable : — 


NEW   SOUTH    WALES.—TOTAL   AND    ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  BY   ROADS 
DEPARTMENT  AND  BY  ROAD  TRUSTS,  1901  TO  1905. 


Expenditure  by  Beads  Department. 

Expenditure 
by  Road 
Trusts. 

Year  ended 
30th  June. 

Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund. 

Loans.        1         Total. 

1 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Prom  1857 
to  1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 

& 

696,102 
689,398 
591,265 
438,752 
386,872 

130,499 

150,777 

73,471 

47,812 

59,019 

18,790,410 
826,601 
840,175 
664,736 
486,564 
445,891 

1.258,027 
9,074 
7,817 
6,517 
3,404 
2,132 

£ 
20,048,437 
835,675 
847,992 
671.253 
489,968 
448,023 

Total 

2.802,389 

461,578 

22,054,377 

1,286,971 

23,341,348 

4.  Victoria. — In  Victoria  a  comprehensive  system  of  local  government,  imder  ^niiich 
the  control  of  roads  and  bridges  is  vested  in  District  Councils,  has  been  in  force  for  many 
years.  In  the  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  State  of  Victoria  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  colony,  there  was  a  provision  authorising  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
the  inhabitants  of  each  county  to  form  districts  for  the  purpose  of  local  government,  and 
to  establish  elective  District  Coimcils,  with  power  to  make  by-laws  for,  inter  alia^  the 
proper  control,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  which  were  to  be  paid 
for  partly  out  of  local  tolls  and  rates.  In  1852  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  as  to  how 
the  funds  for  their  construction  and  repair  might  be  best  expended.  On  the  report  of 
this  committee  was  based  the  first  Victorian  Act  which  dealt  with  local  government  in 
country  districts.  The  report  contained  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country  <it  that  time ;  it  pointed  out  the  urgency  of  providing  suitable  roads  and  bridges 
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as  an  aid  to  settlement  and  development ;  it  emphasised  the  importance  of  setting  aside 
more  adequate  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  directed  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
lines  of  internal  communication.  The  committee  recommended  that  main  lines  of  roads 
should  be  constructed  throughout  the  colony  by  means  of  grants  from  the  public  revenue, 
and  that  toll-gates  should  be  erected  on  the  roads  when  completed.  The  following  were 
the  lines  which  it  was  advised  should  be  first  formed  as  main  roads : — (a)  Froin  Wodonga 
to  Melbourne  via  Kilmore.  (6)  From  Melbourne  to  the  Murray  River  Tna  Mount 
Alexander,  (c)  From  Melbourne  to  Geelong.  (d)  From  Melbourne  to  Portland  via 
Bacchus  Marsh,  {e)  From  Melbourne  to  Gippsland  via  Brighton  and  Dandenong. 
(/)  From  Gtoelong  to  Westward,  and  {g)  from  Geelong  to  Golac.  The  committee  further 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Central  Road  Board  to  have  exclusive  powers  as  to 
making  or  improving  any  new  or  existing  main  line  of  road,  and  that  the  Governor 
should  be  empowered  to  declare  any  part  of  the  colony  to  be  a  Road  District  under  the 
control  of  an  elective  District  Board  of  from  five  to  nine  members,  who  were  to  have 
power  to  construct  and  maintain  any  new  parish  or  existing  cross-road,  for  which  purpose 
they  should  be  empowered  to  levy  rates.  With  some  slight  alterations  these  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  the  Roads  Act  of  1853,  which  established  a  Central  Road 
Board  for  the  whole  State,  with  an  inspector-general  and  staff,  and  which  also  provided  for 
the  erection  of  local  road  districts  under  the  management  of  local  boards.  In  1659 
municipalities  were  established  in  Victoria,  and  in  1863  the  Roads  Districts  and  Shires 
Act  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  were  passed;  these  Acts  were  amended  from 
time  to  time  until  they  were  consolidated  by  the  Local  Gk)vemment  Act  of  1890,  which 
was  in  turn  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1903. 

(i.)  Administration  and  Control.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  last-named  Act  the 
absolute  property  in  all  land  proclaimed  as  a  road,  street  or  highway  is  vested  in  the 
Grown.  The  control,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  all  roads,  streets,  and  bridges  are 
in  the  hands  of  District  or  Municipal  Councils,  who  are  empowered  to  open  new  roads,  and 
to  close,  divert,  or  increase  the  width  of  any  existing  street  or  road,  provided  that  no  new 
road  less  than  one  chain  in  width  may  be  opened  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 
Power  is  also  given  under  certain  conditions  to  reduce  the  width  of  any  existing  road  or 
street  to  a  width  of  not  less  than  one  chain.  Where  land  has  been  alienated  from  the 
Crovm,  and  there  is  no  road  to  any  part  of  such  land  from  the  nearest  highway,  if  the 
owners  of  such  land  desire  to  have  a  private  road  communicating  with  the  highway  they 
may  apply  to  that  effect  in  writing  to  the  council,  who  may  then  purchase  the  necessary 
land  and  may  open  a  road  not  less  than  thirty-three  feet  wide,  which  road  will  thence- 
forth be  a  private  road  for  the  use  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  the  same.  The  councils 
are  further  empowered  to  make  and  repair  streets,  lanes,  or  passages  on  private  property, 
or  forming  means  of  back  access  to  private  property,  and  may  compel  the  owners  of  such 
property  to  pay  the  cost  of  so  doing.  Footways  in  front  of  houses  or  grounds  may  be 
kerbed,  flagged,  paved,  or  asphalted,  and  the  owners  of  such  houses  or  grounds  must  bear 
half  the  cost  of  so  doing.  The  revenue  of  the  councils  is  derived  from  rates  which  may 
be  either  general  or  extra.  The  councils  are  empowered  to  raise  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
making  or  opening  new  streets  and  roads,  and  for  diverting,  altering,  or  increasing  the 
width  of  streets  and  roads,  provided  that  the  amount  of  such  loan  must  not  exceed 
ten  times  the  average  income  of  the  council  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding. 

(ii.)  General  and  Local  Qovemment  Expenditure.  The  gross  amoimt  expended  by 
the  State  Government  of  Victoria  on  roads  and  bridges  was  £7,756,345  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1900 ;  figures  for  succeeding  years  are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  annual 
expenditure  from  ordinary  revenue  by  municipalities  is  not  returned  separately,  but  is 
included  in  Public  Works  Construction  and  Maintenance ;  the  subjoined  table  shews  the 
cost  from  general  revenue  of  municipalities  of  private  streets,  roads,  etc.,  and  also  shews 
the  amounts  of  municipal  loan  expenditure  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive. 
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VICTORU.— AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  BY  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  ON  ROADS 
AND  BRIDGES,  AND  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  PRIVATE  STREETS,  ROADS,  LANES,  ETC., 
TOGETHER  WITH  AMOUNTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  LOAN  EXPENDITURE  ON 
STREETS,  ROADS,  AND  BRIDGES. 


Annnal  Ex- 

penditnre  by 

State  Govero- 

ment. 

Municipal  Loan  Expenditure. 

Streets,  Lanes,  etc.' 

Financial  YearJ 

Towns.  Cities, 
and  Boroufjhs. 

Shire8. 

Towns,  Cities,          h>i«»»b 
andBorouuhs.          ^*^- 

£ 

£ 

& 

k                     4^ 

1901       

72,890 

16,844 

12,928 

18,829               4,521 

1902       

75,855 

13,047 

15,656 

17,655                4,542 

1903      

69,200 

13,540 

12,696 

.    15,279                4,028 

1904       

42,144 

12,929 

1,444 

15,432       !         4,072 

1905       

30,393 

21,515 

2,560 

21,593 

2.083 

1906       

56,145 

5,673 

8,480 

18.237 

1,390 

1.  The  fiuancial  years  of  Melbourne  and  G^eelong  end  on  the  Slst  December  and  the  Slot  .August 
respectively ;  those  of  all  other  municipalities  on  the  aOtti  September. 
%.  Including  the  cost  of  flagging,  asphalting  footpaths,  etc. 

5.  Queensland* — In  Queontdand  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  roads 
are  controlled  under  a  system  of  local  self-government,  for  the  purposes  of  which  the 
whole  State  is  divided  into  (a)  towns  and  (6)  shires.  The  City  of  Brisbane  was  consti- 
tuted a  municipality  about  three  months  prior  to  the  separation  of  Queensland  from 
New  South  Wales  in  1859,  and  a  general  system  of  local  government  was  inaugurated  in 
the  State  in  1878.  At  the  present  time  the  duties,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  roads,  streets,  and  bridges  are  regulated  by  the  Local 
Authorities  Act  of  1902.  The  councils  are  invested  with  full  powers  to  open,  close,  divert, 
or  widen  streets,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  traffic, 
etc.  The  members  of  the  councils  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  with  the  aid  of 
executive  officers  they  undertake  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  necessary  construc- 
tions and  improvements  of  roads  and  bridges  ^vithin  their  district.  The  rates  which  the 
councils  are  empowered  to  levy  are  supplemented  ^y  Government  grants.  Separate 
returns  as  to  the  expenditure  by  towns  and  shires  on  roads  and  bridges  are  not  available, 
the  amounts  being  included  in  the  returns  of  expenditure  on  public  works.  The  following 
table  shews  the  total  receipts  and  the  expenditure  on  public  works  by  cities  and  towns 
and  by  shires  for  each  year  since  the  Act  of  1902  cume  into  force  : — 

QUEENSLAND.— TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  SHIRES,  1903  TO   1906. 


Municipality. 


Cities  and  towns  .  . 
Shires 


Total  . 


Total  Receipts. 


1908. 


£ 
282,528 
1»4,7-2B 


477.^56 


1906. 


Expenditure  on  Public  Works, 
1993. 


1904. 

£ 
164.009 
109.303 


£  £ 

293.208  I  312,510  '  taH4,438  I  184.307 

181.184   190.838  !  198.350  |  132,135 

474,387  I  503,348  I  482.788  ,  316,632  j  273,402 


1906. 


£ 
176,279 
107,934 


283,213 


1906. 


£ 
161.148 
131.5n 


292,7» 


6.  South  Australia. — In  South  Australia  the  construction  of  an  extensive  main 
road  system  was  initiated  by  Sir  Henry  Young,  who  was  Governor  of  the  colony  from 
1848  to  1854,  and  this  system  provided  the  principal  means  of  communication  between 
the  outlying  country  and  the  capital  and  port  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 
By  the  District  Councils  Acts,  1887  to  1904,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts,  1890 
to  1903,  a  system  of  local  self-government  has  been  extended  to  all  the  settled  puis  of 
the  Stat<',  which  parts  are  divided  into  districts  and  municipalities  under  the  control  of 
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oounoils.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  and  of  the  Roads  Act  of  1884  the  counoilH 
are  invested  with  full  powers  as  to  the  opening  and  making  of  new  streets  aiid  roads,  and 
the  diverting,  altering,  or  increasing  the  width  of  existing  roads;  as  to  raising,  lowering, 
or  altering  the  ground  or  soil  of  any  street  or  road  ;  and  a?  to  the  construction,  purchase, 
ajknd  management  of  bridges,  culverts,  ferries,  and  jetties. 

(i.)  Main  Roads  atid  District  Roads.  All  the  roads  in  each  district  are  classified 
either  as  main  roads  or  as  district  roads.  Both  classes  of  roads  are  under  the  direct 
control  either  of  Municipal  (Corporations  or  of  District  (Councils,  but  in  the  case  of  main 
roads  the  expenditure  ou  construction  and  maintenance  is  chiefly  provided  for  by 
Government  grants,  which  are  paid  into  a  main  road  fund,  while  the  expenditure  on 
district  roads  is  paid  for  out  of  general  rates,  and  out  of  subsidies  on  the  amotmt  of  such 
rates,  granted  by  the  central  Government. 

(ii,)  Expenditure  by  Gorporaiions  on  Main  and  District  Roads.  The  following 
table  shews  the  expenditure  by  municipal  corporations  on  both  main  and  district  roads 
during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive : — 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.— P:XPENDITURE  BY  CORPORATIONS  ON  STREETS, 
ROADS,  AND  BRIDGES,  1901  TO  1906. 


District  Roadw. 

Main  Roads  Fund. 

Yeai-.' 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Total 
Receipts. 

Con- 

Main- 

Prom Main 

Total. 

Ck>n- 

Main- 

struction. 

tenance. 

RoadGrants. 

struction. 

tenance. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  ... 

148,872 

4,906 

60,628 

7,403 

8,738 

169 

7,746 

1902... 

159,763 

11,671 

46,980 

6.470 

7,249 

117 

6,680 

1903... 

156,867 

3,005 

52,539 

6,458 

6,986 

6,433 

1904^.. 

168,540 

10,235 

50,769 

5,116 

6,569 

86 

6,109 

1906... 

162,860 

17,476 

43,246 

6,125 

8,420 

419 

7,320 

1906... 

166,097 

14,521 

48,901 

7,028 

8,]44 

192 

7,291 

1.  Up  to  and  including  the  year  1903  the  financial  y^ir  ended  on  the  31st  December,  but  after 
that  date  ends  on  the  30th  November.    2.  For  eleven  months  ended  the  30th  November. 

(iii.)  Expenditure  of  District  Councils  on  Main  and  District  Roads.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  similar  information  with  respect  to  main  and  district  roiuls  under  the 
control  of  District  Councils  :- 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE  BY  DISTRICT  COUNCII-S  ON 
STREETS,  ROADS,  AND  BRIDGES,  1901  TO  1906. 


District  Road 

H. 

Main  Roads  Fund. 

Year 
Ended 
30tb 

1            Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

June. 

Total 
Receipts. 

. 

Con- 

Main- 

From Main 

Total. 

Con- 

Main- 

8ti*uction. 

£ 

tenance. 

RoadGrants. 

struction. 
'    £     ^ 

tenance. 

£    ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901  ... 

147,309 

18,026 

47,379 

72,980 

100,077 

11,861 

67,487 

1902... 

134,780 

22,925 

43,430 

62.990 

87.070 

6,039 

63,084 

1903... 

134,216 

20,573 

44,070 

56,092 

74,877 

6,766 

64.778 

1904... 

140.210 

22,682 

47,519 

54,645 

69,868 

6,280 

49,465 

1905... 

150,309 

32,157 

37.613 

55,799 

76,622 

4,660 

56,448 

1906... 

132,086 

24,564 

47,502 

60,568 

63,723 

6,293 

54,027 
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7.  Westero  Australia. — In  WoBtem  Australia  the  construction ,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  State,  except  those  within  the 
boundaries  of  municipalities,  are  under  the  control  of  District  Road  Boards,  constituted 
by  the  Roads  Acts  1902  to  1904. 

(i.)  District  Roads  and  Bridges.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  any  part  of  the 
State,  not  within  a  municipality,  may  be  constituted  by  the  Govemor-in-Counoil  into  a 
Road  District,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
The  Board  is  invested  with  full  powers  for  controlling  and  managing  all  roads  and  bridges 
within  the  district,  and  is  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the  general  regulation  of 
traffic,  to  control  the  weight  of  engines  and  machines  permitted  to  cross  any  bridge  or 
culvert,  to  regulate  the  speed  limits  of  vehicles,  lights  to  be  carried  by  vehicles,  the 
Kghting  of  streets  and  roads,  and  the  licensing  of  bicycles  and  motor  cars.  A  District 
Road  Board  may  not,  however,  construct  any  road  or  street  less  than  sixty-six  feet  wide 
without  the  consent  of  the  Grovemor,  nor  any  bridge  or  culvert  at  a  greater  cost  than 
£100,  except  by  the  direction  of  the  Minister.  The  construction  of  the  more  important 
bridges  and  ctdverts  is  generally  carried  out  by  the  Government,  the  work,  after  com- 
pletion, being  handed  over  to  the  Road  Board  for  maintenance.  In  case  of  land  being 
required  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  street  or  road,  or  for  widening  an  existing 
street  or  road,  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Act  of  1902  are  incorporated  in  the 
Roads  Acts.  A  Board  may  levy  general  rates  within  its  district  not  exceeding  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  £  on  the  annual  ratable  vahie,  and,  if  valued  on  the  basis  of 
unimproved  values  of  lands,  the  general  rate  must  not  exceed  twopence  half-penny  in 
the  £  on  the  capital  unimproved  value.  Boards  are  also  empowered  to  raise  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  new  roads,  but  the  amount  of  such  loans  must  not  be  greater 
than  ten  times  the  average  amount  of  general  rates  collected  for  two  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  a  Board  may  levy  a  special  rate  not 
exceeding  one  shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  £.  District  Road  Boards  may  also  exercise 
the  powers  of  Drainage  Boards  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1900. 

(n.)  MuniciptU  Streets^  Roads,  and  Bridges.  As  regards  roads,  streets,  and  bridges 
within  municipalities,  these  are  imder  the  control  of  local  authorities  elected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1906.  The  municipal  councils  are  invested 
with  full  powers  for  making,  maintaining,  and  managing  all  streets,  roads,  and  bridges 
within  the  municipal  area,  and  may  request  the  Governor  to  declare  any  such  land 
reserved,  used,  or  by  purchase  or  exchange  acquired  for  a  street  or  way,  to  be  a  public 
highway,  and  on  such  request  the  Governor  may,  by  notice  in  the  OoMetUy  proclaim 
such  highway  absolutely  dedicated  to  the  public. 

(iii.)  Stock  Routes.  Although  the  road  districts  cover  a  considerable  area, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  one  million  square  miles,  there  are  still  vast  tracts  of  country 
in  Western  Australia  inaccessible  by  road.  For  the  purpose  of  travelling  stock  in  the 
less  settled  parts  of  the  State  «tock-routes  have  been  provided  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  These  routes  are  six  in  number,  and  are  as 
follows : — (a)  The  Kimberley-De  Grey  Stock  Route,  starting  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Derby,  runs  as  for  as  Broome,  and  continues  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
De  Grey  River.  The  route  is  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  follows  the  sea-coast  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  ten  miles  along  that  part  known  as  the  Ninety-mile  Beach. 
There  are  forty  wells,  as  a  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  (b)  The  De  Orey-Peak 
Hill  Route  starts  from  Pardoo,  the  junction  of  the  Kimberley-De  Grey  and  De  Grey- 
Mingenew  routes,  and  runs  alongside  of  the  De  Grey  River  for  about  100  miles,  when  it 
turns  south  for  another  100  miles  as  far  as  Nullagine.  (c)  The  De  Qrey-Mingenew  Route 
commences  at  Pardoo  and  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  about  250  miles  to  the 
Fortescue  River,  where  it  turns  south  and  runs  irregularly  to  Mingenew,  on  the  Midland 
Railway.  This  route  is  over  900  miles  long.  There  are  about  eighty  wells,  in  addition 
to  permanent  pools  in  the  river  beds,  no  watering  stations  being  more  than  about  fifteen 
miles  apart,  (d)  The  Fortescus-Cue  Route  runs  from  the  Fortescue  River  to  Cue,  and  is 
about  400  miles  long,  (e)  The  Peak  Hill-Leonora  Route  starts  from  the  Murchison,  at 
the  termination  of  the  De  Grey-Peak  Hill  route,  and  rims  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to 
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Leonora;  it  is  about  800  miles  long  and  ban  about  thirty  wells,  if)  The  Coolgardie- 
Eucla  Route  is  about  500  miles  in  length.  In  1903  an  artesian  bore  was  put  down  at 
Madura  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  'iOOl  feet  deep,  with  a  flow  of  70,000  gallons 
a  day. 

(iv.)  Length  of  Roads,  Number  of  Bridges,  and  Expenditure  on  Roads  and  Bridges. 
The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  operations  of  the  Road  District  Boards  since 
the  Ist  January,  1903,  when  the  Roads  Act  of  1902  came  into  force: — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS  OF  ROADS    UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
DISTRICT  ROAD  BOARDS  UNDER  THE  ROADS  ACTS  1902  AND  1904. 


low* 

1005 
1006 


Area. 

III 

Sq.m. 
076.006 
075308 
075.702 

18.503 
33.568 
28.219 

o 


Bevenae. 

381  .a  « 

ia|l  |£ 

B      \     £      \      £      \       A 
141.409  *  16,130  176,141 1  196.736 
00,475  '  11.547  |  125.680  |  192,001 
85.280  12.746  ,  126.245  ,  125.616 

I  i 


Length  of  Roads. 


•a    N    '^*^ 

I 

ii  si 

Jll 

1 

0        b 

a®5 

MUes. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

6.498 

2,625 

1.305 

10,518 

8.968 

2.864 

1313 

12,945 

8,556- 

3,970" 

l,96a« 

14.478» 

No.  of  Bridges 
and  Culverts. 


No. 
287 
319 
443» 


No. 
2.745 
3.272 
3.792'' 


1.  The  retams  idveo  for  1904  cover  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  from  the  Ist  January.  1908, 
io  the  30th  June,  1901.  2.  Exclusive  of  four  Boards  which  have  not  supplied  the  information . 
3.  Exclusive  of  three  Boards  which  have  not  supplied  the  information. 

The  following   table  gives  Himilar  information  with-  reference  to  roads  under  the 
control  of  municipalities: — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS  OF  STREETS,  ROADS,  AND  BRIDGES 
UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  UNDER  THE  MUNICIPAL 
INSTITUTIONS  ACTS,  1900  .\ND  1904. 


.* 

'Length  of  Streets.  Roads,  and  Bridges. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

s 

1 

Year  ended  the 
31st  October. 

Paved. 
iMfll'd 

Form'dlClear'd 

Not 

Total. 

From 

F^m 

Works 
and 

Street 
Ught'g 

or 

only. 

only. 

Cleard 

1  Bates. 

Grants. 

Impr'v- 

lUld 

^  A. 

'GrvUd 

Miles. ,       £ 

£ 

ments. 
£ 

Wat'rg 

Miles.  ,  Miles. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

£ 

1901'            

42 

'      195            80 

140 

187 

611        78.021 

66,860 

111,256 

16.969 

1902             

44 

265    1        62 

221 

249 

787 

94,804 

81,486 

126.721 

19.484 

1808             

44 

i      291            55 

282 

227 

866 

104,760 

80.988 

142.847 

80.746 

1«04             

43 

1      825            64 

252 

200 

901 

119410 

90,868 

187.747 

28.861 

1905             

48 

1      854            74 

268 

250 

942 

180,676 

86.708 

183.226:    26.404 

^«*             1 

45 

306 

7» 

276 

2029 

1.042 

146;B06 

96.997 

166.421 

81.045 

1.  Returns  incomplete,  not  having  been  furnished  when  asked  for.     2.  Exclusive  of  three 
municipalities,  which  have  not  supplied  the  information. 

8.  Tasmania. — In  1869  a  Roads  Act  was  passed  in  Tasmania  empowering  the 
Govemor-in-Council  to  declare  any  portion  of  the  colony  to  be  a  Road  District  under  the 
control  of  a  road  trust  consisting  of  from  five  to  seven  members  elected  by  the  landowners. 
The  trustees  were  invested  with  full  control  of  all  cross  and  by  roads,  but  could  not  con- 
struct any  road  less  than  sixty-six  feet  wide  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  on  each 
side.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Main  Roads  Act,  1880,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works 
for  the  time  being  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Main  Roads,  and  was  invested  with  the 
supervision  of  all  main  roads  and  bridges  except  those' situated  in  municipalities,  which 
were  first  constituted  by  the  Rural  Municipalities  Act  of  1858,  and  also  excepting  those 
within  road  districts  under  the  Act  of  1869.  The  trustees  of  road  districts  were  appointed 
toactas  Main  Road  Boards.  In  1884  previous  enactments  were  repealed  and  their  provisions 
Were  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Roads  Act  of  that  year ;  under  this  Act  Main  Road 
Boards  were  established.    In  1906  both  Road  Trusts  and  Main  Road  Boards  were  abolished 
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by  the  Local  Government  Act,  which,  however,  specially  provided  that  the  councils  of  all 
municipalities  constituted  under  the  Act  shall  exercise  all  powers  conferred  upon,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  Road  District  Trusts  and  lirfain  Road 
Boards  by  the  Roads  Act  of  1884.  The  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of  Hobart  and 
Launceston,  is  divided  into  municipal  districts,  each  of  which  is  imder  the'  control  of  a 
warden  and  councillors,  and  each  of  which  is  deemed  to  be  a  road  district  and  a  main 
road  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roads  Act  1884. 

(i.)  Cross  Roads.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Roads  Act  of  1884  the  Govemor-in- 
Council  was  empowered  to  declare  from  time  to  time  by  proclamation  any  part  of  the 
State  to  be  a  Road  District  for  the  purpose  of  the.  Act,  and  any  such  district  was  to  be . 
under  the  control  of  a  Road  Trust,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  l^y  the  landholders 
in  the  district.  The  trustees  were  empowered  to  construct,  maintain,  and  regulate  all 
cross-roads  within  their  district,  cross-roads  being  defined  to  comprise  the  following 
roads: — (a)  Any  road  leading  from  one  town  to  another,  (b)  Any  road  leading  from  a 
town  or  public  bridge  to  a  main  road,  (c)  Any  road  leading  from  a  town  to  a  navigable 
river,  (d)  Any  road  which  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  as  a  cross-road,  (e)  All 
streets  within  a  town,  excepting  those  in  any  town  in  any  rural  municipality,  which  were 
under  the  control  of  municipal  councils.  The  annual  expenditure  of  Road  Trusts  was 
provided  for  partly  by  rates  which  they  were  empowered  to  levy,  and  partly  by  Govern- 
ment grants. 

(ii.)  Main  Roads.  Under  the  Act  of  1884  main  roads  were  from  time  to  time 
determined  by  Parliament,  and  the  Minister  for  Lands  and  Works  was  ex  officio  Com. 
missioner  of  Main  Roads.  The  powers  and  duties  of  this  officer  have  not  been  altered  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1906.  Municipal  Councils  and  Road  District  Trusts  were 
constituted  Main  Road  Boards  for  all  main  roads  situate  in  or  passing  through  their  district, 
with  the  exception  of  the  main  road  from  Hobart  to  Launceston,  and  for  all  bridges 
except  those  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act.  The  Commissioner  or  any  Main  Road 
Board,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Govemor-in-Council,  might,  after  a  main  road  had 
been  declared  by  law,  take  land  required  for  such  road,  and  might  open  a  new  road 
through  the  same.  All  powers,  duties,  and  functions  conferred  by  the  Act  upon  any 
Alain  Road  Board  could  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  in  respect  of  the  main  road  from 
Hobart  to  Launceston,  the  bridges  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  all  main 
roads  not  situated  in  any  main  road  district.  The  expenditure  on  main  roads  was  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  voted  by  Parliament  by  means  of  Main  Roads  Maintenance  Acts. 

(iii.)  Boards  under  the  Land  Act,  1903.  It  is  provided  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1908, 
that  as  soon  as  600  acres  of  first-class  agricultural  land  have  been  taken  up  in  one  locality, 
and  in  not  less  than  five  lots,  the  Governor  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  bridges, 
or  drains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  so  taken  up,  raise  a  sum  equal  to  ten  shillings  an 
acre  for  every  acre  so  taken  up,  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  debenture  stock  chargeable  on  the 
C'onsolidated  Revenue  Fund.  The  Governor  is  authorised  to  raise  in  the  same  manner  a 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  every  acre  of  second-class  land  sold,  and  not 
exceeding  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  acre  of  third-class  land  sold,  for  similar 
purposes.  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  within  any  town,  not  being  within  a  mining 
area,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  £250,  the  Governor  may,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
streets,  roads,  or  other  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  so  sold,  raise  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  shillings  for  every  pound  of  the  value  of  such  land,  by  the  issue  and  sale  of 
debenture  stock  as  above.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Commissioner  of  Roads,  or  for 
such  other  person  as  the  Governor  may  appoint,  to  purchase  and  take  any  lands  which  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads  or  other  public  works. 

(iv.)  Mileage  of  Main  and  Other  Roads  and  Expenditure  of  Main  Road  Boards  and 
Road  Trusts,  1901  to  1906.  The  subjoined  table  gives  particulars  as  to  lengths  of  roads 
open  and  as  to  the  expenditure  of  Main  Road  Boards  and  Road  Trusts,  during  the  years 
1901  to  1906  inclusive.  Returns  from  municipal  councils  under  .the  Local  Govemmenk 
Act  of  1906  are  not  yet  available  : — 
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-LENGTH    OF    ROADS   AND   EXPENDITURE    OP    MAIN    ROAD 
BOARDS  AND  ROAD  TRUSTS,   1901  TO  1906. 


Main  Boad  Boards. 

District  Boad  Trusts. 

Tear. 

Mileage 

Expendi- 

Number of 

Miles  under 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

Maintained. 

ture. 

Trusts. 

Control. 

ture. 

Miles. 

£ 

No. 

MUes. 

& 

£ 

1901 

696 

7,591 

102 

6.539 

28.887 

26,263 

1902 

766 

7.661 

102 

6,732 

29.944 

27.579 

1903 

6601 

8.805 

105 

6.866 

26.869 

30.368 

1904 

650 

6,954 

104 

7,046 

29,638 

29,469 

1905 

678 

7.028 

104 

7,124 

30.063 

28.666 

1906 

678i 

8,025 

105 

7,272 

31.791 

31.633 

§  2.  Railways. 

1.  IntrodttCtiOB. — Although  it  was  early  recognised  that  railway  construction  was 
essential  to  the  proper  development  and  settlement,  and  to  the  future  commercial  pros- 
perity of  a  large  country  like  Australia,  ill  supplied  with  navigable  rivers,  the  progress 
made  in  opening  up  lines  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  completion  of  the 
first  line  in  1855,  was  very  slow.  This  was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  Australian 
securities  in  London,  and  partly  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  which  it  was  feared 
would  not  justify  the  necessary  expenditure.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  also,  the  ranges 
of  mountains  in  the  districts  near  the  coast  had  to  be  either  traversed  or  pierced  by 
timnels  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  thus  retarding  the  expansion 
of  the  railway  systems  which  have  their  starting  point  at  that  city.  Since  the  year  1875, 
however,  greater  activity  in  the  construction  of  railways  has  been  manifested,  and  satis- 
feu:tory  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  State 
Governments  now  fully  recognise  the  great  importance  to  the  community  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  construction,  and  of  conducting  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
railways  on  businesslike  principles,  free  from  undue  political  influence,  and  yet  with 
r^^d  to  the  general  development  of  the  country. 

2.  Railway  Communication  in  the  Commonwealth.— In  the  eastern,  south-eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  Australia  there  now  exists  a  considerable  network  of  railway  lines 
converging  from  the  various  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mining  districts  towards  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  which  are  themselves  connected  by  systems  of  lines  running  roughly  parallel 
to  the  coast.  These  are  shewn  on  the  accompanying  map.*  In  the  east,  lines  radiating 
from  Bockhampton,  Brisbane,  and  Sydney,  extend  inland  in  various  directions  for 
distances  ranging  up  to  o  /er  600  miles  ;  in  the  south-east  there  are  numerous  lines,  those 
in  Victoria  converging  towards  Melbourne,  while  others  in  New  South  Wales  have  their 
terminus  in  Sydney ;  in  the  south  there  are  three  main  lines,  with  numerous  branches, 
running  from  Melbourne,  while  from  Adelaide  one  main  line,  with  several  branches, 
runs  inland  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  and  another  line 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  meet  the  main  line  from  Melbourne  on  the  border  of 
South  Australia  and  Victoria.  In  addition  to  these  main  lines  and  their  numerous 
branches,  there  are  extensive  suburban  systems  in  Melbourne,  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
of  Australia,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  suburban  traffic  in  Sydney  being  conducted  by 
means  of  electric  tramways.  All  these  lines  which  have  just  been  referred  to  are  connected 
together  by  the  main  interstate  line,  which  permits  of  direct  communication  between 
the  four  capital  towns — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — a  distance  from 
end  to  end  of  1790J  miles.  The  journey  from  Brisbane  to  Adelaide  by  rail  occupies  just 
over  three  days,  including  one  stop  of  8  hours  40  minutes  at  Sydney,  and  another  of 
3  hours  50  minutes  at  Melbourne ;  the  distance  between  the  capitals,  and  the  times 
occupied  are  as  follows : —  ^-^  -. 
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Brisbane  to  Sydney 
Sydney  to  Melbourne 
Melbourne  to  Adelaide  , 


725    miles 
5824      „ 
482J      „ 


28  hours. 
17      „ 
17 


15  mins. 


The  longest  railway  journey  which  can  be  undertaken  in  Australia,  on  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  railway,  is  from  Longreach  in  Queensland  to  Oodnadatta  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, a  total  distance  of  3303  miles.  In  Western  Australia  there  are  a  number  of  lines 
connecting  the  main  coastal  towns,  and  running  inland  to  the  goldfields  for  nearly  600 
miles.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  there  are 
also  a  number  of  disconnected  lines  running  inland  from  the  more  important  ports.  In 
Tasmania  the  principal  towns  are  connected  by  a  system  of  lines,  and  there  are  also, 
more  especially  in  the  western  districts,  several  lines  which  have  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  mining  districts. 

8.  Mileage  Open  for  Traffic— In  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  the  principle 
that  the  control,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  the  railways  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grovemment  has  long  been  adhered  to,  excepting  in  cases  presenting  unusual 
circumstances.  In  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  lines  have  been  constructed  and 
managed  by  private  companies,  but  at  the  present  time  practically  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
way traffic  in  the  Commonwealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  State  Governments.  The 
majority  of  the  private  lines  which  are  at  present  running  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  forest  lands  or  mining  districts,  and  are  not  generally  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  or  the  public  conveyance  of  goods.  (See  paragraph  14,  infra. 
Particulars  of  Private  Lines.) 

(i.)  Mileage  of  Qovemment  and  Private  TAnes^  1855  to  1907.'  The  subjoined  table 
shews  the  mileage  of  both  Government  and  private  lines  open  for  traffic  (exclusive  of 
sidings  and  cross-overs)  in  each  State  and  also  in  the  Commonwealth  at  suitable  periods 
since  the  inauguration  of  railways  in  Australia  in  1855  up  to  the  year  1907.  The  figures 
from  1855  to  1881  are  given  as  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year ;  later  figures  are  as  up 
to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  30th  June,  unless  otherwise  stated,  excepting 
the  mileages  for  private  lines  which^are  in  all  cases  taken  for  the  calendar  year  : — 

GOVERNMENT    AND    PRIVATE    RAILWAYS.— MILEAGE    OF    LINES   OPEN 


FOR  TRAFFIC,  1855 

TO  1907: 

State. 

1866. 

laoi. 

1871. 

1881. 

18Q0-]. 

1900-1. 

10064. 

1906-7. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

New  South  Wales 

14 

73 

368 

1,040 

2,263 

2,926 

^.471 

3,534 

Victoria 

2i 

114 

276 

1,247 

2,764 

3,238 

3,394 

3,396 

Queensland 

♦ 

* 

218 

800 

2,205 

2,904 

3,240 

3.240 

South  Australia... 

m 

56 

133 

845 

1,666 

1,736 

1,780 

1,866 

Northern  Territory 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

t 

145i 

145J 

146J 

145  f 

Western  Australia 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

92 

t667 

1,990 

2,306 

2,458  r 

Tasmania 

45 

168 

H26 

S618 

618 

618 

Commonwealth  ... 

23i 

243 

1,030 

4,192 

I0,l35i 

13,557J 

14,954i 

15.258 

*  No  railways  yet  constructed.  \  To  the  Slst  December.  This  line  between  Goolwaand  Port 
Elliot  was  opened  in  1854  as  a  horse  tramway,  bat  now  forms  part  of  the  railway  system.  :  To  the 
3l8t  December.  1891.     5  To  the  3l8t  December.  1901. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  rate  of  construction  up  to  the  year  1871 
was  very  slow,  the  average  annual  length  of  lines  opened  from  1861  to  1871  being  only  78} 
miles  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  By  the  middle  of  the  following  decade,  however,  the 
principal  mountain  ranges  had  been  crossed,  and  the  work  of  construction  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  a  greater  rate,  and  at  a  less  cost  per  mile.  The  greatest  period  of  activity 
was  from  1881  to  1891 ,  when  the  average  annual  length  opened  for  traffic  was  594  mUes 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth ;  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  following  periods  from 
June,  1891,  to  June,  1901,  and  from  June,  1901,  to  June,  1906,  were  342  mUes  and  -276 
miles  respectively. 
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(iii.)  Government  Lines ^  1901  to  1907.  The  following  table  shews  the  length  of 
Oovemment  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  80th  June  in  each  year  since  the  inception  of 
the  Commonwealth : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS— MILEAGE  OPEN  FOR  TRAFFIC  ON  THE  80TH 
JUNE  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1901  TO  1907.  INCLUSIVE. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

• 

Miles. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

2,845i 

3,026 

3,1381 

3.281 

3.281 

3,390 

3.463 

Victoria 

3,237 

3,302 

3,383 

3,381 

3,394 

3,394 

3,396 

Queensland... 

2,801 

2,801 

2,711 

2,928 

3,092 

3,137 

3,137 

South  Australia 

1,736 

1.736 

1,736 

1.736 

1,7451 

1,745 

1,8311 

Northern  Territory    ... 

1461 

1461 

1451 

1451 

1451 

146 

1461 

Western  Australia     ... 

1,365 

1,360 

1,516 

1,541 

1,605 

1,611 

1.764 

Tasmania    ... 

*467i 

•462 
12.8321 

•462 
13.092 

462 

4621 

4621 

4621 

Commonwealth 

12.5771 

13,4741 

13,7251 

13,886 

14.1891 

*  To  the  3l8t  December. 

4.  Ayengt  MIleM^  Worked,  Train  Miles  Run,  Number  of  PaueBger  Journeys, 
md  Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Uve  Stocli  Carried  on  GoTernmeut  Railways,  1901  to 

1907. — ^The  preceding  tahle  givee  the  actual  mileage  op^n  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  each 
financial  year,  hut,  in  considering  the  returns  relating  to  revenue  and  expenditure  and 
other  matters,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  average  number  of  miles  actually  worked 
during  each  year.  The  next  table  shews  the  average  number  of  miles  worked,  the  total 
number  of  train  miles  run,  the  number  of  passenger  journeys,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods 
And  live  stock  carried  by  the  Government  railways  of  each  State  during  each  financial 
year  from  1900-1  to  1906-7,  inclusive.  Cortesponding  returns  for  private  lines  are  not 
available ; — 

GOVERN>fENT  RAILWAYS.— AVERAGE  MILEAGE  WORKED.  TRAIN  I^HLES 
RUN,  NUMBER  OP  PASSENGER  JOURNEYS,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  GOODS 
AND  LIVE  STOCK  CARRIED,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1900-1. 


1001-2. 


1902^. 


lOOM. 


1904^. 


1906-e. 


1900-7. 


AVERAGE  Mileage  Worked. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
North.  Territory 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 

2.818 

2.968 
8.2S6 
2301 

''^ 

1,866 
*408 

8.074 
8.886 
2.777 

'IS 

1.434 

*4oe 

8.224 
8,871 
2327^ 

•IS 

8.281 
8.884 
8.060 

•IS 

8,867 
8.804 
8,100 

MS 

1,607 
470 

8.428 
8.896 
8,187 

1,676 
470 

Commonwealth 

12,544 

12,726 

12.971 

18.806 

18.660 

18388 

14,066 

Train  Miles  Run. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia 
North.  Territor>- 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 

10.768.697 
11.066.016 
6316382 
4398,181 
^80377 
4.126302 
*806,682 

11,640,060 

11,284,944 

6.666.068 

4,196,188 

30375 

11.548,888 
10386,272 
4,947,242 
8,770,851 
80,422 
4,611,815 
*981,716 

10,400,508 
9.172,644 
4,646.067 
8,789,088 
81,545 
4.594.234 
h947.688 

10.467,886 
9.023,865 
4.917,781 
3,773.106 
30,708 
4.285.235 
945.862 

11363.682 
9.802.069 
5,281,611 
3,875.167 
30.461 
4.350.683 
945,918 

12,940,008 

10,085.914 

6.126.186 

4.884.248 

30.901 

4.180.796 

981,379 

Commonwealth 

87,090.887 

88.287,811 

36,125,656 

38.581,5^ 

38.443.928 

35,748.541 

38,688.487 
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State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Qaeensland 
South  Anstralia 
North.  Territory 
West.  AuBtralia 
Tasmania 


1900-1.  1901-2.      I      1902-3.  1908-4.  1904-5. 

Number  of  Passenger  Journeys. 


1905-6. 


20,261,824 

54.704.062 

:8.647.194 

8.868.682 

4,097 

6.828.468 

♦777.445 


80.885  214 

57.465,077 

:8,421,258 

9.648.058 

8.755 

8.158,290 

^761,845 


82.884.188 

54.708,078 

n.853,177 

9,061,488 

8.681 

9J06.806 

*814.483 


88.792.680 

54,282.008 

17.527381 

9.747.412 

8,658 

10^,976 

W2,987 


35.158.150  I    87,500,581 
59.702.050  ;   65,088.894 


7,656,613  I 
9,866.621 
4,200 


8,214.617 
10.715.348 
2.852 


11345.439      12,816,766 
828,911  '        860,519 


(>>mmoiiwealth     109,081.207    115.888.006  '  113.621.886  ,  116.458.601    125,055,084    135.199.022    146368300 


1006-7. 


41.418.064 

60.920388 

9.801342 

11.497308 

8305 

184804«1 

9613S8 


TONNAGE  OP  GOODS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  CARRIED. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

QueenslandJ     ... 
South  Australia 
North.  Territory 
West.  Australia 
TasmaniaS 

6.898.227 
8.881.860 
1380.440 
1.628.444 
2.981 
1.719.720 
*314,6B8 

14,976300 

6.467.562 
3.488,627 
1.725,520 
1,392,257 
2,486 
2.040,002 
*4D7305 

6396.241 
3.096.997 
1366.960 
1.849.617 
2,455 
1,968,881 
•418.701 

6.666,769 
6,489303 
1372326 
1315.621 
6309 
2381,764 
^25,102 

15396384 

6,724315 
8.628.287 
1,712343 
1,681.008 
8.790 
2.448.711 
877,010 

16370300 

7620  492 
8;676,017 
1.791.676 
1,732,486 
4.908 
2.857378 
809.487 

17391388 

8.7083tt 
3.965.702 
2361390 
2.O42.00B 
334S 

428387 

Commonwealth  1! 

15,468,060 

14,996302 

19325.705 

•  For  the  calendar  years  1001.  lOOS.  and  1008  respectively.  The  average  mileage  worked  is 
larger  than  the  actual  mileage  open,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  Railways  have 
running  powers  over  certain  private  lines,  f  The  returns  are  for  a  period  of  six  months  ended  the 
80th  June,  VXA ;  the  figures  here  given  are  estimated  for  a  full  period  of  twelve  months.  }  TheM 
figures  are  partly  estimated,  the  actual  returns  excluding  journeys  by  season  ticket  holders. 
S  Exclusive  of  live  stock,    it  Exclusive  of  live  stock  returns  for  Queensland  and  Tasmania. 

5.  Non-conformity  of  Gauge. — With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  railway  lines  in  the 
Commonwealth  open  for  general  traffic  are  now  owned  and  managed  by  the  respective 
States  in  whose  territory  they  run,  but.  unfortimately  for  the  purpose  of  interstate 
traffic,  the  construction  of  the  various  systems  in  different  parts  of  Australia  has  pro- 
ceeded without  uniformity  of  gauge.  In  1846  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
recommended  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  that  the  4  ft.  8 J  in. 
gauge  should  be  adopted.  In  18.50,  however,  the  engineer  to  the  Sydney  Railroad  and 
Tramway  Company  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge,  and  in  1852 
an  Act  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  that  all  railways  in  New  South  Wales  should  be 
constructed  to  the  wider  gauge,  the  Governors  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  being  duly 
advised  of  the  step  that  had  been  taken.  But  in  1852  the  company  mentioned,  having 
changed  their  engineer,  also  changed  their  views  as  to  the  gauge  question,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1852  and  in  passing 
another,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  narrower  gauge  was  made  imperative.  This 
step  was  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  States  concerned,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ill-feeling  arose,  especially  in  Victoria,  where  two  private  companies  had 
already  placed  large  orders  for  rolling  stock  constructed  to  the  broad  gauge  originally 
chosen.  The  result  was  that  it  was  decided  in  Victoria  to  adhere  to  the  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge 
as  the  standard  gauge  for  that  State,  while  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company 
proceeded  with  the  construction  of  their  lines  to  the  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge,  and  these  two 
gauges  have  since  been  adhered  to  as  the  standard  gauges  of  the  respective  States.  The 
Queensland  Government  had  at  the  outset  adopted  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  as  being  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  colony,  and  have  since  adhered  to  that  gauge  through- 
out the  State,  so  that  all  goods  have  to  be  discharged  and  reloaded  at  the  boimdary 
between  that  State  and  New  South  Wales.  In  South  Australia  the  broad  gauge  of  Vic- 
toria was  at  first  adopted,  and  the  part  of  the  interstate  line  between  Adelaide  and  the 
Victorian  boundary  was  constructed  to  that  gauge,  so  that  the  line  from  Melbourne  to 
Adelaide  is  uniform.  In  the  lines  which  have  been  constructed  more  recently,  however, 
and  in  the  Northern  Territory,  the  South  Australian  Government  has,  with  a  view  to 
economy  in  construction,  adopted  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  In  Western  AustraUa  and  Tas- 
mania  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  was  also  adopted.     It  was  recognised  in  both  these  States 
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that  the  construction  of  railways  was  essential  to  their  proper  development,  but  as  their 
financial  resources  would  not  bear  a  heavy  initial  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  railway  lines,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  narrow  gauge.  In  Victoria 
light  railways  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years  to  a  gauge  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  whilst  in 
Tasmania  short  lengths  have  been  laid  down  to  a  2  ft.  gauge. 

6.  Interstate  Communication. —Until  the  railway  systems  of  the  eastern  States 
were  connected  at  the  common  boundaries  the  inconvenience  of  non-conformity  of  gauge 
was  not  felt.  Since  then,  however,  the  necessary  transhipments  of  both  passengers  and 
goods  have  been  a  source  of  trouble,  delay,  and  expense.  On  the  14th  June,  188S,  a 
railway  bridge  over  the  River  Murray  at  Wodonga  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  commimi- 
cation  was  then  established  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney;  on  the  19th  January, 
1887,  the  last  section  of  the  Victorian  line  to  Serviceton,  on  the  South  Australian 
border,  was  completed,  and  a  junction  was  thus  effected  with  the  South  Australian  line 
to  Adelaide.  On  the  16th  January,  1888,  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  lines  at  Wallangarra,  but  there  was  still  a  break  in  the  line 
from  Sydney  at  the  Hawkesbury  River,  thirty-six  miles  from  Sydney.  This  last  link 
was,  however,  completed  on  the  1st  May,  1889,  by  the  opening  of  the  Hawkesbury  River 
bridge,  2900  feet  in  length,  and  railway  communication  was  thus  established  between  the 
four  capital  cities,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

7.  Classification  of  Lines  according  to  Gauge.— The  subjoined  table  shews  the 
total  mileage  of  both  Government  and  private  railways  (exclusive  of  sidings  and  cross- 
overs) constructed  to  different  gauges,  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
30th  June,  1907  :— 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS,— CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING 
TO  GAUGE  OF  ALL  RAILWAYS  OPEN  TO  GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ON  THE 
30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Mileage  Constructed  to  Different  Gauges.^ 


State. 


New  ^uth  Wales  ...i 

Victoria     ...  ...| 

Queensland 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory ...  I 

Western  Australia  ...| 

Tasmania...  ...| 


5  ft.  3  in. 

Miles. 

3,314J 

594 


4  ft.  8iin.       3ft.  Gin. 


Miles. 
3.458 


Commonwealth  ...|     3,954 

i 


3,453 


Miles. 
354 

3,240 
1,272 J 

146i 
2.4584 

5941 


7,746J 


2  ft.  6  in. 

Miles. 

814 


12  ft. 


Miles. 


23} 


814 


28i 


Total. 


Miles. 
3,534 
3,396 
3,240 
1,8664 
1454 
2,4584 
618 


15,2584 


1.  The  mileages  of  private  lines  are  as  up  to  the  31st  December.  1006. 

8.  Unification  of  Gauge. — Probably  the  most  serious  error  committed  in  the 
railway  policies  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  different 
gauge  in  each  colony ;  the  lack  of  foresight  in  anticipating  the  development  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  Coimnon wealth  and  the  ultimate  need  for  inter-communication, 
as  well  as  the  excessive  ill-feeling  which  arose  between  the  States,  as  mentioned  above, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  large  extra  cost,  delay,  and  inconvenience  incurred  at  the 
present  time  by  the  necessity  for  transferring  both  passengers  and  goods  at  all  places 
where  there  are  breaks  of  gauge.  From  time  to  time  many  propositions  have  been  put 
forward  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  great  importance  of  the  immediate  unification  of  gauges  before  further  expenditure  is 
incurred  by  the  States  in  railway  construction  is  now  recognised  both  by  the  Railway 
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Commissioners  and  by  the  public  generally.  Thd  problem  is,  however,  one  which  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  solution,  and  the  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  introduction  of  what 
may  be  called  questions  of  local  or  State  policy.  That  its  solution  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  development  of  commerce  and  the  settlement  on  the  land  throughout  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  is  now  widely  recognised.  The  economic  disadvantages  of  breaks  of  gauge,  uid 
of  any  artificial  restrictions  in  regard  to  trade  finding  its  proper  geographical  outlets,  are 
Also  clearly  seen  by  dispassionate  observers.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  seaboard,  the  interchange  and  concentrations  of 
rolling  stock  for  the  transport  of  men  and  war  material  would  be  most  seriously  impeded, 
and  would  result  in  confusion  and  loss.  Moreover,  unification  of  gauges  would  tend  to 
reduce  to  a  negligible  quantity  all  tendency  to  disorganisation  and  undue  congestion 
likely  to  occur  at  times  of  bountiful  seasons.  Various  trades  and  industries  would  be 
benefited  by  the  concentration,  at  times  of  abnormal  or  periodic  activity,  of  idle  trucks 
from  other  States*  in  other  words,  the  fullest  use  of  all  rolling  stock,  and  the  meeting  of 
all  exigencies  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

As  regards  the  unification  of  gauges,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which  gauge, 
if  any,  should  be  adopted  as  the  universal  gauge  of  the  Ck>nmion wealth.  The  New  South 
Wales  gauge  has  a  mileage  of  8890;  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  a  oombined 
mileage  of  3819)  of  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge ;  while  Queensland,  South  Australia,  the  Northern 
Territory,  and  Western  Australia  have  together  6964)  miles  of  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The 
mere  question  of  preponderance  of  mileage,  therefore,  indicates  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  for 
adoption.  But  this  question  is  obviously  subordinate  to  those  involving  engineering  and 
economic  considerations.  Thus  the  relative  efficiency  from  the  widest  point  of  view,  the 
relative  costs  of  alterations  of  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock,  of  carrying  capacity  and 
speed,  that  is  to  say,  questions  of  a  technical  nature  about  which  figures  are  not  available, 
«nter  into  the  grounds  for  decision.  The  advantage  of  reducing  the  broad  gauge  to  the  4  ft. 
B)  in.  gauge  is  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  touch  tunnels,  cuttings,  bridges,  or 
viaducts.  The  difficulties  of  handling  the  through  traffic  at  the  boundary  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  owing  to  the  break  of  gauge,  though  not  involving  a  direct 
outlay  of  appreciable  magnitude,  involve  indirectly  considerable  economic  loss. 

9.  Comparative  Mileage  of  State-owned  and  Priyate  Unes.— The  subjoined  table 
shews  for  each  State  and  for  the  Commonwealth  (a)  the  length  of  lines  owned  by  the 
respective  State  Governments,  all  of  which  lines  are  of  course  open  for  general  use  by  the 
public,  {b)  the  length  of  private  lines  available  for  general  use  by  the  public,  and  (c)  the 
length  not  so  available.  The  mileages  specified  in  the  case  of  State-owned  lines  are  as  up 
to  the  dOth  June,  1907 ;  those  given  for  private  lines  are  as  up  to  the  31st  December, 
1906. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS.  — COMPARATIVE  MILEAGE  OF 
STATE-OWNED  LINES,  OF  PRIVATE  LINES  AVAILABLE  FOR  GENERAL 
TRAFFIC,  AND  OF  PRIVATE  LINES  NOT  SO  AVAILABLE,   1907. 


Private  Lines 

Private  Lines 

Total  of  Lines 

State. 

State-owned 

available  for 

not  available 

open  for 

Total  of  all 

Lines. 

General 

for  General 

General 

Lines. 

Traffic. 

Traffic. 

Traffic. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MUes. 

New  South  Wales 

3,453 

81 

3,534 

3,534 

Victoria... 

3,396 

... 

3,396 

3,396 

Queensland 

3,137 

103 

3,240 

3.240 

South  Australia  ... 

1,832 

... 

34i 

1,832 

1,866^ 

Northern  Territory 

146i 

... 

145i 

145i 

Western  Australia 

1,764 

277 

417i 

2,041 

2,458^ 

Tasmania 

462i 

I55i 

... 

618 

618 

Commonwealth 

14,190 

616i 

452 

14,806i 

I5,268J 
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10.  Comparative  Railway  Facilities  lo  Different  States.— The  area  of  territory 
and  the  population  per  mile  of  line  open  to  the  public  for  general  traffic  (including  both 
Government  and  "private  lines)  on  the  80th  June,  1907,  are  shewn  in  the  subjoined 
statement  for  each  State  and  also  for  the  Commonwealth : — 

GOVERNMENT    AND    PRIVATE     RAILWAYS.— COMPARISON    OF    RAILWAY 
FACILITIES  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  THE  COMMON WJIALTH,  1907. 


State 

Population. 

Area. 

Sq.  miles. 
310,372 

87,884 
670,600 
380,070 
623,620 
975,920 

26,215 

Per  Mile  of  T^ine  Open. 

Population. 

Number. 
439 
364 
167 
209 
26 
129 
286 

Area. 

New  South  Wales        

Victoria 

Queensland   ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territorv 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Number. 

1,650,930 

1,236,900 

642,348 

383,426 

3,670 

264,260 

176,809 

Sq.  miles. 

87.8 

26.9 

206.9 

207.5 

3,698.7 

478.2 

42.4 

Commonwealth 

1 
4,158.242            2.974,581 

281 

200.9 

11.  History  of  Railway  Construction.— The  first  movement^  in.the  direction  of  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  Australia  took  place  in  1846,  when  it  was  resolved,  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Sydney,  that  a  survey  should  be  made  for  a  proposed  line  to  con- 
nect the  metropolis  with  Goulbum,  a  distance  of  136  miles ;  the  cost  of  construction  was 
^timated  at  £6000  per  mile,  and  a  net  profit  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  was  anticipated. 
This  survey  was  completed  in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway 
Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a  line 
between  Liverpool,  Parramatta,  and  Sydney,  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  later  to 
Bathurst  and  Ooulburn. 

(i.)  New  South  Wales.  When  the  work  of  construction  of  the  Sydney  to  Liverpool 
line  was  first  commenced  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  labour,  and  rapid  progress 
was  at  first  made  ;  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh,  however,  when  the  discover}' 
of  gold  caused  a  general  exodus  from  the  city,  and  the  company  foimd  it  impossible  to 
secure  sufficient  labour  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  undertaking.  In  1853  a  move- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Maitland  to  Newcastle  took  place  and  the 
Hunter  River  Railway  Company  was  formed,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once.  It  was  not  long  before  this  company  shared  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  the  properties  and  works  of  both  companies  were  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment imder  Act  18  Vic,  No.  40,  which  placed  the  construction  of  the  lines  under  the 
control  of  three  Commissioners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Government  consented, 
in  the  year  1862,  to  allow  500  railway  labourers  to  be  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
immigration  fimd.  With  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Government  the  work  of 
construction  was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line 
from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  14  miles  in  length,  was  opened  for  traffic.  For  some  years 
after  this,  however,  railway  construction  languished,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates 
being,  doubtless,  considerably  damped  by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line  from  Sydney 
to  Parramatta  cost  about  £700,000— or  £60,000  a  mile.  On  the  27th  May,  1869,  the 
extension  to  Goulbum  was  completed.  This  line  now  forms  part  of  the  main  interstate 
line  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  In  the  meantime — in  1867 — Newcastle  had  been 
connected  vrith  East  Maitland  by  a  line  17  miles  in  length  ;  the  line  forms  the  first  sec- 
tion of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Northern  Line,  From  Parramatta  a  line  was  extended 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  Blacktown  in  1860,  and  this  line  has  now  been  further  extended 
to  form  the  main  Western  Line.    For  the  purpose  of  convenience  of  reference  andft^in- 
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istration  the  Qoverament  railways  in  New  South  Wales  are  divided  into  three  main  lines 
with  their  branches,  viz.: — the  Northern  Line,  the  Western  Line,  and  the  Southern 
Line,  (a.)  The  Northern  Line  forms  part  of  the  main  interstate  roUte  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A  junction  was  effected  at  Waliangarra,  on  the  border 
between  the  two  States,  on  the  16th  January,  1888,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1889,  the 
bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury  River  was  opened  for  traffic.  After  passing  through  New- 
castle, 104  miles  from  Sydney,  the  line  throws  off  a  long  branch  from  Werris  Greek, 
extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Narrabri,  Cryon,  Collarendabri,  and  Inverell, 
which  is  500  miles  distant  from  Sydney.  There  is  another  line  in  the  extreme  north- 
east district  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Graf  ton-Tweed  line,  at  present  isolated  from  the 
other  railway  lines.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  line  should  be  joined  to  the  main 
Northern  Line,  and  also  to  the  south-coast  line  from  Brisbane,  and  thus  to  form  an 
alternative  route  between  the  two  States.  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  147  miles,  and 
the  last  section  to  Grafton  was  completed  in  1905 ;  from  Murwillumbah,  the  northern 
terminus,  a  steamer  now  runs  to  Tweed  Heads  which  is  connected  with  Brisbane  by  the 
Queensland  south-coast  line.  (6)  The  Western  Line^  running  inland  in  a  westerly 
direction,  was  completed  as  far  as  Bourke,  its  present  terminus,  508  miles  from  Sydney, 
in  1885.  It  has  three  important  branches,  the  first  running  from  Orange  to  Gondobdin, 
on  the  River  Lachlan  ;  the  second  from  Dubbo  to  Coonamble ;  and  the  third  from 
Nyngan  to  Cobar,  from  which  place  it  is  proposed  to  eventiially  extend  the  line  to  Broken 
HiU,  via  Wilcannia.  (c)  The  Southern  Line  forms  part  of  the  main  route  betweeii 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  a  junction  having  be^n  effected  between  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Victorian  lines  in  1883,  as  stated  above.  Numerous  branches  have  been  constructed 
from  the  main  soutl^em  line  ;  Goulbum  is  the  jimotion  for  two  branches ;  one  to  Cooma. 
passing  through  the  pastoral  district  of  Monaro  for  a  distance  of  130  miles,  was  opened 
in  1889 ;  the  other  to  Orookwell,  36  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1902.  From 
C3ootamundra  there  are  also  two  branch  lines,  the  last  extensions  of  which  were  opened  for 
traffic  in  1903  ;  one  runs  to  Wyalong,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  and  the  other  to  Tumut,  65 
miles  in  length.  From  Junee  a  branch  runs  parallel  to  the  Murrumbidgee  River  and  was 
opened  as  far  as  Hay  in  1884,  and  to  Finley  in  1898,  thus  bringing  the  Biverina  district 
into  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From  Culcaim  one  branch  to  Corowa  was 
opened  in  1892  and  another  to  Germanton  in  1902.  The  southern  system  also  includes 
the  niawarra  line,  which  runs  from  Sydney  along  the  south  coast  as  far  as  Nowra,  a 
distance  of  92  miles. 

(i.)  Victoria.  While  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  struggling  with 
financial  difficulties,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  undertaking,  the  work  of  railway  construction  was  oonmienced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring State  of  Victoria,  no  less  than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  year  1853.  The  Government  provided  substantial  aid  to  these  companies  in  the 
shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest,  and  on  the  13th  September,  1854,  the  first 
complete  railway  in  Australia,  from  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne,  was 
opened  for  traffic.  This  line  was  constructed  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Bail - 
way  Company  ;  it  had  been  commenced  nearly  three  years  later  than  the  line  to  connect 
Parramatta  with  Sydney,  but  was  only  two-and-a-half  miles  long.  On  the  13th  May, 
1857,  the  same  company  opened  for  traffic  the  line  from  Flinders  Street  to  St.  Kilda,  and 
during  the  period  from  1859  to  1861  also  constructed  lines  to  Biohmond,  Windsor,  Haw- 
thorn and  Brighton.  On  the  17th  June,  1857,  a  line  from  WiUiamstown  to  Geelong, 
thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  which  had  been  built  by  another  company  was  declared  open. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Government,  in  addition  to  assisting  private  enterprise,  had  in  1855 
taken  over  two  imfinished  lines  commenced  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referred  to,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  account.  These  lines,  running  from  WiUiamstown 
to  Footscray,  and  from  Melbourne  to  Sunbury,  were  opened  for  traffic  in  1859.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1863,  the  Government  had  acquired  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Bailway  Com- 
pany, which  amounted  to  a  total  length  of  sixteen  and  one-third  miles,  and  which  were 
eventually  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1878.      At  the  present  time  all  the  railways 
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in  Victoria  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  are  divided  into  seven  systems — the  South- 
Eastern,  the  Eastern,  the  North-eastern,  the  Northern  (including  the  Midland  district 
lines),  the  North-western,  the  Western  and  South-western,  and  the  suburban  lines, 
(a)  The  South-eastern  systetn  branches  ofifrom  the  suburban  system  at  Dandemong,  and 
was  completed  as  far  as  Port  Albert,  its  present  terminus,  in  1892 ;  a  branch  line  to 
Outtrim  was  opened  in  1896.  (b)  The  Eastern  system  also  leaves  the  suburban  system 
at  Dandenong.  The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  as  ^r  as  Bunyip  in  1877,  and  was 
extended  tna  Moe  and  Sale,  as  far  as  Bairnsdale  on  the  Gippsland  lakes,  171  miles  from 
Melbourne,  in  1888;  branches  run  to  Neerim  South,  Thorpdale,  North  Mirboo,  and 
Briagolong.  The  Pjastem  system  also  comprises  two  extensions  to  the  suburban  system, 
the  first  running  from  Croydon  to  Healesville,  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch 
from  LUydale  to  War  burton,  the  second  being  a  narrow  gauge  (2  ft.  6  in.)  line 
completed  as  far  as  Gembrook  in  1900.  (c)  The  North-eastern  system  comprises  the 
Victorian  part  of  the  main  interstate  line  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Wodonga  in  1873,  though  it  was  not  untU  ten  years  later  that 
the  bridge  over  the  River  Murray  was  completed,  and  railway  communication  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  established.  Numerous  branches  from  the  main  line 
have  been  constructed ;  a  branch  to  Bright  was  opened  in  1890 ;  to  Tallangatta  and  to 
Mansfield  in  1891;  a  narrow-gauge  (2  ft.  6  in.)  branch  to  Whitfield  in  1899;  while 
a  branch  to  Toolatnba  was  extended  to  Tocumwal,  on  the  River  Murray,  in  1905. 
{d)  The  Northern  system  joins  the  suburban  system  at  Digger's  Rest,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Melbourne.  The  main  line  was  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Bendigo  in  1862,  and  was 
extended  to  Echuca  in  1864.  A  large  number  of  branch  lines  belong  to  this  system. 
Prom  Carlsruhe  a  branch  rims  to  Ballarat,  via  Daylesford  and  Creswick,  while  another 
line  branches  off  from  Creswick  to  Maryborough.  Between  Carlsruhe  and  Daylesford 
the  line  attains  a  height  of  2469  feet  above  sea-level,  being  the  greatest  altitude  of  any 
line  in  Victoria.  From  Maryborough  the  line  was  extended  to  the  north  as  far  asBirohip 
in  1893,  and  to  Mildura  in  1903 ;  other  branches  to  Swan  Hill,  Sea  Lake  and  Ultima 
were  opened  in  1890,  1895,  and  1900  respectively.  Mildura  is  the  most  northerly  point 
reached  by  rail  in  Victoria,  and  is  situated  dose  to  the  confluence  of  the  Darling  and 
Murray  Rivers.  •  (e)  Tfie  North-western  line  connects  with  the  suburban  system  at 
Rockbank,  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  from  Melbourne ;  it  was  opened  as  far  as  Ballarat 
in  1862,  and  was  extended  in  sections  vid  Ararat,  Stawell,  Murtoa,  Horsham,  and 
Dimboola  as  far  as  Serviceton,  on  the  South  Australian  border,  on  the  19th  January, 
1887,  a  junction  with  the  mainjiine  to  Adelaide  being  thus  effected.  Branch  lines  were 
opened  to  Hopetoun  and  to  Goroke  in  1894 ;  to  Rainbow  in  1899 ;  and  from  Stawell  to 
Grampians  in  1905.  (/)  TJie  Western  atid  South-western  system  was  opened  up  to 
Geelong  in  1857,  as  stated  above.  The  line  was  extended  to  Winchelsea  in  1876,  toColac 
in  1877,  to  Warmambool  and  to  Port  Fairy  in  1890,  and  was  connected  with  the  main  line 
to  Serviceton,  via  Hamilton  and  Ararat,  in  1890.  An  extension  to  Portland  was 
completed  in  1877,  and  branch  lines  were  opened  to  Casterton  and  Coleraine  in  1884  and 
1888  respectively,  (g)  The  Suburban  system  includes  a  number  of  short  lines  referred 
to  above  connecting  up  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne,  and  also  comprises  longer  sections  of 
lines  radiating  from  the  metropolis  in  various  directions,  and  thus  joining  the  various 
main  systems  with  the  terminal  stations  in  Melbourne. 

(iii.)  Queensland.  Legislative  sanction  for  the  construction,  by  the  Government  of 
the  first  railway  line  in  Queensland,  from  Ipswich  to  Grandchester,  was  gradated  in  the 
year  1863,  and  on  the  25th  February  in  the  following  year  the  formality  of  cutting  the 
first  sod  was  carried  out  with  due  ceremony  at  Ipswich.  The  line  was  opened  on  the  31st 
July,  1865,  and  was  extended  to  Toowoomba,  seventy-seven  miles  from  Ipswich,  in  1867. 
In  the  same  year  a  line,  thirty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  between  Rockhampton  and 
West  wood,  extended  to  Emerald  in  1879  and  to  Longreach  in  1892.  Branches  were 
opened  frpm  Emerald  to  Clermont  and  from  Emerald  to  Springsure  in  1884  and  1887 
respectively.  In  the  meantime  the  line  had  been  extended  from  Toowoomba — (a)  to  the 
south  as  i^r  as  Wallangarra,  on  the  Now  South  Wales  border,  in  1887 ;  and  (6)  to  the 
west,  via  Dalby,  Roma,  and  Mitchell,  as  far  as  Charleville,  in  1888.     An  extension  from 
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Charleville  to  Cunnamulla,  503  miles  from  Toowoomba,  was  opened  in  1898.  Gommani- 
oation  between  Brisbane  and  Bookhampton  was  opened  up  in  1903,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  south-coast  line  from  Brisbane  was  extended  to  Tweed  Heads.  The  first  section  of 
the  TownsviUe  line  as  far  as  Reid  River,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  was  opened  in 
1880,  and  was  extended  to  Charters  Towers  in  1882,  to  Hughenden  in  1887,  and  to 
Richmond  in  1904,  while  a  further  extension  to  Gilliat  is  now  tmder  construction.  The 
first  section  of  the  Mackay  line  was  opened  in  1885,  and  extended  to  Eton  in  1886.  The 
Normanton  line,  as  far  as  Haydon,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  was  brought  into  use 
in  1889,  and  extended  to  Croydon  in  1891.  In  1885  a  line  from  Cooktown  to  Palmer's 
Road,  thirty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  an  extension  to  Laura  was  com- 
pleted in  1888.  The  line  running  from  Cairns  was  commenced  in  1887,  and  was 
completed  as  ^r  as  Atherton  in  1903,  while  the  Bowen  line  was  opened  to  Guthahmgn 
in  1890,  and  extended  to  Wangarattii  in  1891. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  The  first  railway  line  constructed  in  the  State  of  South 
Australia  was  the  Adelaide  City  and  Port  Railway,  opened  on  the  2l8t  April,  1856,  Uif 
length  being  seven  and  a  half  miles  and  the  gauge  5  ft.  3  in.  This  line  was  extended  to 
the  Semaphore,  a  further  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  1878,  and  is  now  called  the 
Port  line.  In  1857  a  line  from  Adelaide,  nineteen  miles  long,  reaching  as  far  as  Smith- 
field,  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  was  extended  to  Terowie,  via  Gawfer,  Roseworthy,  and 
Hamley  Bridge,  in  1880.  Terowie  is  the  terminus  of  the  broad  gauge  line,  but  from  the 
main  line  a  narrow  gauge  (3  ft.  6in.)  line  was  rim  to  Petersbuig  in  1881,  connection  being 
thus  formed  with  the  narrow  gauge  lines,  which  had  been  previously  constructed,  run- 
ning from  Port  Wakefield,  Moonta,  Port  P*irie,  and  Port  Augusta,  from  which  place  it  i^ 
now  proposed  to  construct  a  trans-continental  line  by  connecting  it  with  Kalgoorlie,  on 
the  Western  Australian  goldfields.  From  Petersburg  a  branch  to  Cockburn  on  the  New 
South  Wales  border  was  opened  in  1887,  and  an  extension  through  New  South  Wales 
territory  to  Broken  Hill,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  was  opened  by  the  Silverton  Tram- 
way Company  in  1888.  Another  branch  from  Quom  was  opened  to  Oodnadatta,  688 
miles  from  Adelaide,  in  1891.  (a)  The  Interstate  line.  The  first  section  of  the  South 
Australian  part  of  the  interstate  line  was  opened  from  Adelaide  to  Aldgate,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  and  three-quarter  miles,  in  1883,  and  extended  imtil  the  Victorian  boundar>- 
was  reached  on  the  1st  January,  1885.  In  the  districts  lying  to  the  south  of  Adelaide,  a 
horse-tramway  line,  constructed  in  1854  between  Goolwa  and  Port  Elliot,  was  extended 
to  Victor  Harbour  in  1864,  and  to  Strathalbyn  in  1869 ;  railway  communication  was 
opened  up  between  these  districts  and  Adelaide  in  1884.  (b)  The  Northern  Territonj 
Railway.  In  the  Northern  Territory  a, survey  was  made  in  1878  for  a  line  between 
Palmerston  and  Pine  Creek,  a  distance  of  145}  miles,  and  this  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1889 ;  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  across  the  continent  in  a  southerly  direction  to  meet  the 
trunk  line  from  Adelaide  to  the  north,  which  at  present  has  its  terminus  at  Oodna- 
datta. 

(v.)  Western  Australia.  Railway  operations  commenced  in  Western  Australia  with 
the  construction  of  the  line  from  G^raldton  to  the  copper  mining  district  of  Northampton, 
a  length  of  thirty-four  miles,  opened  for  traffic  on  the  26th  July,  1879.  In  the  following 
year  no  further  lines  were  opened,  but  on  the  1st  March,  1881,  the  Fremantle-Guildford 
line,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  was  brought  into  use,  to  which  line  extensions  were 
made  to  Chidlow's  Well,  opened  on  the  11th  March,  1884,  and  to  York  and  Beverley  in 
1885  and  1886  respectively,  while  branch  lines  to  Northam  and  to  Newcastle  followed  in 
October,  1886,  and  January,  1888.  (a)  Tlie  South-Western  Railway.  On  the  12th 
March,  1891,  a  third  separate  system  was  added  by  the  opening  of  a  lino  running  sixteen 
miles  inland  from  Bunbury,  and  this  line  was  connected  with  the  other  systems  in  the 
State  in  1893,  by  the  opening  of  a  line  110  miles  in  length  from  East  Perth  Junction  to 
Hcton  Junction,  near  Bunbury.  Further  extensions  and  branches  were  opened  in  the 
next  two  years,  and  on  the  30th  June,  1895,  573  miles  had  been  opened  for  traffic. 
<6)  The  Eastern  Goldfields  Line.  The  Goldfields  railway  system  was  commenced  by 
the  construction  of  the  line  from  Northam  to  Southern  Cross,  a  distance  of  170  miles. 
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opened  in  1894.  In  the  meantime  the  deraldton  line  had  been  connected  with  Perth  by 
the  Midland  Railway,  constructed  by  a  private  company  under  a  land  grant  concession, 
and  on  the  Slst  November,  1894,  a  line  from  MuUewa  Junction,  near  Gtoraldton,  was 
opened,  passing  through  pastoral  country  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty-seven  miles  in  the 
direction  of  the  Murchison  fields.  On  the  Ist  January,  1897,  conmiunioation  waa 
established  with  Kalgoorlie,  and  the  line  was  extended  to  Menzies  on  the  13th  February, 
1899,  and  to  Laverton,  595 J  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  1st  February,  1905.  (c)  TJie 
Northern  line.  In  the  Murchison  district  an  extension  as  far  as  Nannine  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  1st  June,  1903.  On  the  1st  July,  1889,  the  West  Australian  Land 
Company  opened  for  traffic  a  line  which  had  been  constructed,  243  mUes  in  length,  from 
Albany  to  Beverley,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  eastern  system,  under  a  land  grant 
concession  of  12,000  acres  per  mile  of  line  constructed.  The  lands  and  railway  belonging 
to  this  company  were  acquired  by  the  Government  by  purchase  on  the  1st  December, 
1896,  at  a  price  of  £1,100,000.  This  line  is  now  known  as  the  Great  Southern  line, 
(d)  The  Water  Supply  Question.  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
natural  difficulty  with  which  railway  engineers  have  had  to  contend  in  Western 
Australia  has  been  found  to  be  the  scarcity  of  water  in  practically  the  whole  of  the 
country  traversed  by  their  system.  Excepting  only  the  South-western  lines,  the  water 
Kupply  for  the  locomotives  is  generally  obtained  from  dams  or  reservoirs  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  rainfall.  The  Railway  Department  on  the  Eastern  and  Eastern 
Goldfield  Railway  expended  over  £180,000  in  dams  prior  to  the  Coolgardie  water  scheme 
water  being  available,  and  a  large  condensing  plant,  capable  of  condensing  100,000>. 
gallons  of  water  daily,  was  erected  at  Coolgardie  in  1899.  A  sextuple  multiple  effect 
condensing  plant  for  sea  water  was  laid  down  at  Greraldton  in  1904,  and  a  water-softening 
plant,  capable  of  softening  2000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  was  erected  at  Laverton  in 
1906. 

(vi.)  Tasmania.  In  Tasmania  an  agitation  had  long  existed  for  the  construction  of 
a  line  of  railway  from  Hobart  to  Launoeston,  and,  although  Parliament  granted  a  vote 
of  £5000  for  the  survey  of  this  line  as  far  back  as  the  year  1863,  it  was  not  formally 
opened  for  traffic  imtil  November,  1876,  from  which  time  the  line  was  continuously 
worked  by  the  Tasmanian  Light  Railway  Company  up  to  October,  1890,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  £1,106,500.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
Htruction  of  a  line  between  Launceston  and  Deloraine,  forty-five  miles  in  length,  had 
lieen  commenced,  and  was  opened  on  the  10th  February,  1871.  This  line  was  originally 
projected  by  a  private  company — the  Launceston  and  Western  Railway  Company — but  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  was  raised  by  the  Government,  and,  the  company  becoming 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  the  line  was  taken  over  by  the  State  in  1872.  In  1884 
a  length  of  forty-eight  miles  of  line  was  opened  for  traffic  by  the  Emu  Bay  Railway 
Company,  extending  from  Emu  Bay  to  Mount  Bischoff  and  to  Waratah.  Branches  from 
the  main  line  between  Hobart  and  Launceston  were  opened  from  Parattah  to  Oatlands, 
a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  in  1885,  and  from  Bridgewater  to  Glenora,  twenty-four 
and  a  half  miles  in  length,  in  1888.  The  line  from  Launceston  to  Scottsdale,  a  distance 
of  forty-seven  miles,  was  brought  into  use  on  the  9th  August,  1889.  The  lines  from 
Deloraine  to  Devonport  and  from  Conara  to  Formby  were  opened  in  1885  and  1886 
respectively.  Several  years  elapsed  before  any  further  extensions  were  taken  in  hand. 
In  1892  the  Government  submitted  several  railway  proposals  to  Parliament,  and,  having 
obtained  the  necessary  authority,  railway  construction  was  once  moire  resumed.  The 
railway  systems  of  Tasmania  are  now  fairly  well  developed,  and,  though  their  construc- 
tion has  been  slow,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  had  to  face  severe  competition 
with  sea-borne  traffic,  and  that,  owing  to  the  limited  area  and  population  of  the  State, 
there  are  no  large  inland  centres  to  support  the  traffic  on  the  railways. 

12.  Length  and  Gauge  of  Railway  System  in  each  State.— A  map  shewing  the  State 
railway  lines,  and  also  the  private  lines  open  to  the  public  for  general  traffic,  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Commonwealth  is  given  herein  on  page  583.  In  all  the 
States  the  Government  railways  are  grouped,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  of  adminis- 
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tration  and  management,  into  several  divisions  or  systems,  some  of  which  have  alreadj 
been  briefly  referred  to  above  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  construction  of  the  railways. 
The  subjoined  summary  shews  concisely  the  gauge  and  length  of  the  main  and  branch 
lines  included  in  each  division  or  system  of  the  different  States  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  year  ended  the  80th  June,  1906:— 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


Particulars. 


Length.  ,Oange. 
ft.Tn. 


Miles. 


1.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(i.)  The  Northern  line  and  branches — 

(a)  Main  line.     Strathfleld-Wallangarra 

(b)  Branch  lines 

(ii.)  The  Grafton-Tweed  line   ... 
(iii.)  The  Western  line  and  branches — 

(a)  Mainline.     Granville-Bourke ... 

(6)  Branch  lines 
(iv.)  The  Southern  line — 

(a)  Main  line.     Granville-Wodonga 

(b)  Branch  lines 

(v.)  The  South-coast  (lUawarra)  line — 

(a)  Main  line.     Sydney  to  Nowra... 
(6)  Branch  lines 
(vi . )  Suburban  lines 

(vii.)  Broken  Hill  line.     Broken  Hill-Tarrawingee 


Total 


486 
890 
147 

4  8i 
4  8 
4    9 

497 
656 

4  H 
4    81 

382 
679 

4  81 
4    8 

92 

8 

17 

40 

il 

... 

3,891 

... 

2.  VICTORIA. 

(i.)  The  South-eastern  system — 

(a)  Main  lines.    Dandenong-Port  Albert,  Aspendale-Stoneyj 

Point 
(6)  Branch  lines 
(ii.)  The  Eastern  System — 

(a)  Main  lines.     Dandenong-Bairnsdale,  Bavswater-Gem 
brook ,  Croydon  -Healesville  ... 

(6)  Branch  lines 

(iii.)  The  North-eastern  system — 

(a)  Main  line.     Craigieburn-Wodonga 

(6)  Branch  lines 

(iv.)  The  Northern  system — 

(a)  Mainline.     Digger's  Rest-Echuca 

(6)  Branch  lines 
(v.)  The  North-western  system — 

(a)  Main  line.     Rockbank-Serviceton 

(6)  Branch  lines 
(vi.)  The  Western  and  South-western  system — 

(a)  Mainline.     Werri bee- Portland 

(6)  Branch  lines 

(vii.)  The  Suburban  system — 

Including  the  lines  to  Aspendale,  Dandenong,  Bayswater, 
Croydon,  Eltham,  Craigieburn,  Digger's  Rest,  Rockbank, 
and  Werribee 


( 


145 
14 

18 

202 

97 

171 
r  80i 
i440i 

135 
926 

266 
194 

272 

,      90 

263 


188 


Total 


8,894 
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Pariiculant.     . 

Length. 

Gauge. 

3.  Queensland. 

Miles. 

ft. 

in. 

(i.)  The  Southern  division — 

(a)  The  Southern  line.     Brisbane- Wallangarra 

238 

3 

6 

(6)  The  Western  line.     Gowrie  Junotion-Cunnamulla      ... 

495 

3 

6 

\c)  The  Nth. -coast  line.  NorthgateJunction-235mls.l4chs. 

235 

8 

6 

(d)  The  South-coast  line.     Yeerongpilly-Tweed  Heads    ... 

65 

3 

6 

If)  Suburban  lines 

76 

3 

6 

(/)  Branch  lines 

493 

8 

6 

(ii.)  The  Central  division— 

(a)  The  Coast  line.     '285  miles  14  chains- Rockhamp ton  ... 

161 

8 

6 

(6)  The  Central  line.     Archer  Park-Longreach 

429 

3 

6 

(c)  Branch  lines 

162 

3 

6 

>(iii.)  The  Northern  division — 

(a)  Mackay  line 

42 

8 

6 

h)  Bowen  line 

48 

3 

6 

c)  The  Great  Nthn.  Rlw>'.      Townsville-Winton  branches 

465 

3 

6 

flO  Cairns  line 

69 

3 

6 

{e)  Cooktown  line 

68 

3 

6 

(/)  Normanton  line     ... 

96 

8 

6 

Total 

3,187 

4.  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

(i.)  The  Midland  system — 

(a)  Main  line.    Adelaide-Terowie  ... 

140 

5 

3 

(h)  Branch  lines 

97 

5 

3 

<ii.)  The  Northern  system — 

(a)  Terowie-Oodnadatta  ' 

548 

8 

6 

(6)  Other  lines 

f    455 
1        5 

3 
5 

6 
8 

(iii.)  The  Southern  system — 

(a)  Mainline.     Adelaide  to  Serviceton 

196 

5 

3 

(b)  Branch  lines 

69i 

5 

3 

(iv.)  The  South-eastern  system — 

(a)  Kingston- Wolseley... 

101 

3 

6 

(6)  Branch  lines            ... 

124 

8 

6 

(v.)  Port  Broughton  line 

10 

3 

6 

Total 

1,7464 

• 

5.  NOBTHBRN  TERRITORY. 

Palmerston-Pine  Creek    ... 

145i 

3 

6 

6.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

(i.)  Western  railway — 

(o)  Main  line.     Premantle-Northam 

78 

8 

6 

(6)  Branch  lines 

108 

3 

6 

(ii.)  Eastern  Goldfields  railway- 

la)  Main  line.     Northam-Laverton 

520 

3 

6 

(6)  Branch  lines 

69i 

3 

6 

<iii.)  South-western  railway — 

(a)  Mainline.     Perth-Bunbury     ... 

115 

3 

6 

(6)  Branch  lines 

125 

3 

6 

(iv.)  Great  Southern  railway— 

Beverley- Albany  Jetty 

248 

8 

6 

(v.)  Northern  railway — 

(a)  Mainline.     Geraldton-Nannine 

810 

3 

6 

(6)  Branch  lines 

43 

3 

6 

Total 

l,611i 

• 
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Particulars.      ^ 

Length. 

Gauge. 

7.  TASMANIA. 

(i.)  Main  line.     Hobart-Evandale  Junction 
(ii.)  Derwent  Valley  line.     Bridgewater-Glenora 
(iii.)  Apsley  line.     Brighton  Junction-Apsley 
(iv.)  Parattah-Oatlands  line     ... 
(v.)  Fingal  line.     St.  Marys-Conara 
(vi.)  Western  line.     Launoeston-Bumie    ... 
(vii.)  Chudleighline... 

(viii.)  Scottsdale  line.     Launceston-Scottsdale 
(ix.)  Sorell-Bellerive  line 
(x.    Zeehan  line.     Regatta  Point- Zeehan... 
(xi.)  North-east  Dundas  tramway.     Zeehan- Williamsford 
(xii.)  Comstock  tramway 

.        122i 
241 
26 

:    4 

.      1114 

12J 

47 

141 

29J 

19 

3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
3    6 
2    0 
2    0 

Total 

462i 

Grand  total  of  Government  railways  in  the  Commonwealth    .. 

13,886 

... 

13.  Administration  and  Control  of  Government  Railways.— In  each  state  of  the 
Gonmionwealth  the  policy  has  now  heen  established  that  the  railways  should  be  kept 
mider  the  control  of  the  Government.  This  policy,  as  has  been  shewn,  was  early 
actualised  in  Australia,  and,  excepting  in  oases  presenting  unusual  oircumstanoes,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country'.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  for  many 
years  past  nationalisation  of  railways  throughout  Curope  has  been  a  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  railway  policy,  and  so  for  there  is  no  sign  of  any  movement  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  Governments  have  recognised  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  a  railroad  policy,  not  only  as  an  element  in  the  industrial,  but  even  in  the 
political  life  of  nations,  and  have  felt  that  nothing  short  of  complete  ownership  and  diieci 
management  of  the  railroads  would  give  them  the  power  which,  for  national  reasons^ 
they  must  exert.  And  in  America  the  modern  tendency  is  to  so  condition  the  freights  by 
Governmental  action  as  to  give  at  least  a  quasi-national  character  to  the  railways. 

(i.)  New  South  Wales.  Prior  to  the  year  1888  the  control  of  the  State  railways  in 
New  South  Wales  was  vested  in  the  Minister  for  Works,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
ways Act  of  1858,  the  actual  management  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Commissioner.  In  1888, 
however,  the  Act  referred  to  was  repealed  by  a  new  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to  improw 
the  administration  and  to  free  it  from  political  influences.  Under  this  Act,  as  amended 
in  1901,  three  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  but  in  1906  an 
amending  Act  was  passed,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Commissioner 
with  supreme  power,  an  assistant  Commissioner  for  railways,  and  an  assistant  Conmiissioner 
for  tramways.  The  Commissioners  are  required  to  present  an  annual  report  to  Farlift- 
ment,  through  the  Minister  for  Railways,  setting  forth  an  account  of  their  proceedingB, 
and  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  previous  year. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  In  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  arose  after  the  serious  accidenis 
which  occurred  at  Windsor,  Jolimont,  and  Hawthorn,  a  new  Railway  Act  was  passed 
and  came  into  force  on  the  1st  February,  1883.  Under  its  provisions  the  management 
and  control  of  the  State  railways  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  t^jiree  Conmiissioners,  who 
supervised  the  construction  of  new  lines  as  well  as  the  general  management  of  lines  already 
open  for  traffic.  On  the  1st  January,  1892,  the  duty  of  the  construction  of  new  lines  w»8 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works,  and  the  Minister,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Railways  Act  of  1891 ,  was  given  greater  powers  to  interfere  in  the  direct  management. 
In  1895  the  Government  appointed  a  Board  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  general 
working  of  the  Railway  Department,  and  as  a  result  of  their  report  the  Railways  Act  of 
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1896  was  passed.  The  management  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  commissioner 
unti]  the  year  1908,  wheil  the  Victorian  Railway  Ck>mmissioners  Act  was  passed ;  under 
this  Act  both  the  management  and  construction  of  railways  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  Commissioners,  and  the  actual  working  was  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  political 
control. 

(iii.)  Queensland.  The  first  Act  referring  to  the  construction  of  railways,  passed  by 
the  Queensland  Legislature  in  1863,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Railways,  who  was  to  be  the  permanent  head  of  the  Railway  Department,  but  was, 
however,  also  to  be  subordinate,  as  regards  all  matters  of  administration,  to  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  railways  for  the  time  being.  This  arrangement  was  continued  until  the 
year  1888,  when  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissibners, 
invested  with  full  powers  as  to  the  administration,  management,  and  construction  of  the 
railways,  the  control  of  which  was  thus  removed  from  political  influence.  The  functions 
of  a  Minister  for  Railways  were  not  abolished,  but  they  were  so  defined  and  limited  that 
the  Minister  became  in  effect  an  intermediary  between  the  Commissioners  and  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  body  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  make  an  annual  report,  setting 
forth  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  previous  year. 
The  separation  from  each  other  by  long  distances  of  some  of  the  railway  lines  in  Queens- 
land put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  economical  administration  and  supervision,  since 
it  is  found  necessary  to  maintain,  in  connection  with  each  of  the  principal  detached  lines, 
a  separate  stafi  of  engineering  and  managing  officials. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  The  Public  Railways  Act,  passed  in  South  Australia  in  March, 
1847,  was  the  first  Act  passed  in  Australia  referring  to  the  construction  of  railways  ;  itn 
provisions,  however,  contained  many  obsolete  clauses  of  English  railway  legislation,  and 
were  soon  modified.  In  1887  an  Act  to  make  better  provision  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  railways  was  passed,  and  came  into  force  on  the  1st 
June,  1888 ;  it  removed  the  control  of  the  railways  from  political  influence  and  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  into  whose  hands  the  management  and  the 
supervision  of  the  railways  passed.  The  Act  of  1888  was,  however,  amended  by  the 
Railway  Commissioners  Act  of  1895,  which  provides  for  one  Commissioner  only,  assisted 
by  a  Board  of  Advice. 

(v.)  Western  Atistralia.  From  the  time  of  the  inception  of  railways  in  this  State 
until  the  granting  of  responsible  government  in  1890,  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
control  of  all  railways  were  in  the  hands  of  an  official  holding  the  title  of  Commissioner 
of  Railways,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council.  This  official  was  invested  with 
very  extensive  powers  for  all  purposes  connected  with  railways,  and  had  also  to  supervise 
the  safe  working  and  the  charges  made  by  private  railway  owners.  On  the  institution  of 
responsible  government  the  office  of  Commissioner  was  converted  into  a  Ministerial  one ; 
the  active  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  General  Manager  of 
Railways,  while  construction  works  on  new  lines  were  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
PubHc  Works.  In  1902  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  years  of  a  Railway  Commissioner  to  be  free  from  political  influence. 
This  Bill  received  the  Vice-regal  assent  on  the  20th  December,  1902.  The  former  Railway 
Acts,  of  which  the  Act  in  question  was  an  amendment,  continued  to  remain  in  force, 
with  the  result  that  certain  anomalies  and  ambiguities  arose,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  Consolidating  Government  Railways  Act  was  passed  in  1904.  Under  its  provisions  the 
administration  of  all  Gk>vemment  railways  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  was  relieved  from  the  supervision  of  private  railways.  The  construction  of  new 
railways  or  of  extensions  is  left,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  controlling  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

(vi.)  ^astnanla.  The  control,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  Government  rail- 
ways is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Works,  the  active  management  being  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  the  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament. 
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14.  Lines  under  Construction  and  Proposed  New  Lines.— The  foUowing  Btate- 
ment  shews  the  length  of  Gk)vermnent  railway  linee  in  oourse  of  const  ruction  on  the  90th 
June,  1907 : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— ^HLEAGE  OF  LINES  IN  COURSE  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 

State,  etc.         ...  N.S.Wales.     Queensland.         S.  Aust.         W.  Aust.     Commonwealth. 
Miles...  ...  145  J  309  87}  190i  7821 

(i.)  Extension  of  Existing  Lines.  In  spite  of  the  great  extension  of  State  railwa3rK 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1875  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  still 
vast  tracts  of  country  into  which  lines  have  not  yet  penetrated,  (a)  In  Netv  South  Wales 
the  lines  imder  construction  are  of  the  **  pioneer  "  class,  and  are  made  with  a  view  to 
affording  railway  communication  over  level  country  to  districts  in  which  the  trafiic 
would  not  warrant  the  expenditure  necessary  to  provide  thoroughly  equipped  lines.  As 
the  traffic  increases  the  permanent  way  is  strengthened  in  order  to  allow  the  heavy  types 
of  engines  to  run  over  it.  It  is  probable  that  railway  extension  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  mainly  confined  to  lines  of  the  **  pioneer*'  class.  •  The  Grafton- 
Tweed  line,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  State,  is  being  extended  year  by  year, 
and  will  in  all  probability  soon  form  part  of  an  alternative  main  route  between  Newcastle 
and  Brisbane,  (b)  In  Victoria  and  Tasmaniaj  where  the  railway  systems  are  now  well 
developed,  there  are  no  new  lines  or  extensions  of  importance  in  view,  but  the  question 
as  to  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  system  of  Melbourne,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
more  rapid  and  frequent  train  service,  is  receiving  attention.  Since  the  year  1899  four 
narrow  gauge  (2ft.  6in.)  lines,  with  a  total  mileage  of  81  i  miles,  have  been  opened  for 
traffic  in  Victoria  ;  these  lines  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  light  and 
cheap  means  of  conununication  to  districts  but  sparsely  populated,  and  have,  in  some 
cases,  been  constructed  on  the  principle  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Bail- 
ways  of  "loading  *'  the  lands  increased  in  value  by  the  building  of  the  lines.  The  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Railways  for  Victoria  recommended,  in  February,  1907,  the  construction 
of  six  short  spur  lines  and  extensions,  having  a  total  length  of  78  miles,  at  a  total  cost  of 
i$240,512,  the  total  maximum  amount  of  loading  for  the  six  lines  to  be  £4588.  A  junc- 
tion between  Victorian  and  New  South  Wales  lines  at  Tocumwal  has  lately  been  agreed 
upon,  (c)  In  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  there  are  still  tracts 
pf  country  of  immense  area,  which  are  as  yet  practically  undeveloped,  and  in  which  little 
in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement  has  been  aooomplished ;  the  general  policy  in  these 
States  is  to  extend  the  existing  lines  inland,  in  the  form  of  light  railways,  as  settlement 
increases,  and  although  it  is  true  that  lines  which  were  not  likely  to  be  commercially 
successful  in  the  immediate  future  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  settlement,  the  general  principle  that  the  railways  should  be  self- 
supporting  is  kept  in  view. 

(ii.)  Proposed  Transcontiriental  Lines,  (a)  A  proposal  which  has  recently  received 
considerable  attention  is  to  connect  the  railways  of  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of 
Australia  with  the  Western  Australian  lines  by  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Port 
Augusta,  in  South  Australia,  and  Kalgoorlie,  on  the  Western  Australian  goldfields,  a  dis- 
tance of  1100  miles.  The  Transcontinental  Railway  Bill,  passed  in  1907  by  the 
Federal  Houses  of  Parliament,  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  the 
survey  of  the  proposed  line,  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  which  amounts  to 
£4,559,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  it  is  proposed  to  traverse  is 
practically  unoccupied  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  permanent  surface  water,  but  there  are 
otherwise  no  engineering  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  line, 
which  it  is  claimed  would  be  of  immense  benefit  in  the  expedition  of  the  European 
mails  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  if  occasion  should  arise, 
in  facilitating  the  transport  of  troops,  (b)  Another  proposal  is  to  extend  the  main 
northern  line  from  Adelaide,  which  at  present  terminates  at  Oodnadatta,  as  far 
as    Pine    Creek,    the    southern    terminus    of    the    Northern     Territory    line    from 
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Palmerston.  The  distance  between  Oodnadatta  and  Pine  Greek  by  the  route  followed  by 
the  telegraph  wire  is  1140  miles,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  if  a  railway  line  were  constructed 
between  these  two  places,  it  would  be  practicable  for  passengers  and  mails  to  reach  London 
from  Adelaide  in  seventeen  days,  via  Port  Darwin  and  the  trans-Siberian  railway.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1896  offers  were  made  on  behalf  of  various  syndicates  to  construct  this 
line,  but  the  Gk>vemment  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
any  offer  based  upon  the  land  grant  or  guarantee  system.  In  1902,  however,  the  Oovem- 
ment  invited  tenders  for  the  construction  of  1063  miles  of  3  ft.  6  in.  line  on  the  land 
grant  system,  to  be  built  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100  miles  in  any  one  year,  the  grant  of 
land  offered  amounting  to  nearly  80,000,000  acres.  No  tenders  were  accepted  and  sub- 
sequent offers  have  been  refused.  The  country  through  which  this  line  would  pass  presents 
no  great  engineering  difficulties ;  for  the  most  part  it  is  one  vast  plain,  with  an  occa- 
sional sand  ridge* or  a  watercourse. 

16.  Particnlars  of  Private  Railways. — As  has  been  stated  above  (see  paragraph  3), 
a  nimiber  of  private  railway  lines  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Commonwealth.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  such  lines,  however,  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  timber,  coal,  or  other  minerals,  and  are  not  generally 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  for  public  traffic  ;  in  many  cases  they  are  often 
practically  unballasted  and  are  easily  removable,  running  through  bush  and  forest 
conntry  in  connection  with  the  timber  industries,  and  for  conveying  firewood  for  mining 
purposes.  The  following  table  gives  particulars,  as  far  as  they  are  available,  for  all 
private  lines  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  1905,  exclusive  of  short  branch  lines 
connecting  collieries,  factories,  and  other  places,  with  the  main  systems : — 

PRIVATE  RAILWAYS.— PARTICULARS  OP   WORKING   DURING  THE   YEAR 

1906. 


State. 

Miles 
Open. 

Train 
MUes 
Ran. 

Cost  of  Con- 
stmction  A 
Equipment. 

No.  of 
Passen- 
gers 
Carried. 

Tons  of 

Goods 

Carried. 

OroBs 
Beoeipta. 

£ 
132,562 
63.572 

* 

71,264 
79,287 

Working 
Expenses. 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland 
South  Australia^ 
Western  Australia 
Tacnnania 

Miles. 

81 
103 

34i 
694i 
165i 

No. 

156,457 

• 

27,400 
602,687§ 
158,122 

£ 

553,389 

329,450t 

80,000 

2,430,369 

1,119,849 

No. 

58,877 

* 

* 
56,591  § 
62,681 

Tons. 

712,268 

• 

* 
772,218§ 
129,270 

48,794 

23,453 

• 

72,829§ 
39,459 

Commonwealth 

1,067 J 

944,666 

4,578,090 

177.146 

1.613,766    346,675 

184,535 

*  Information  not  supplied,    t  To  the  3l8t  December,  1006.    t  To  the  30th  .Tune,  1906.    §  Incomplete. 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  are  no  private  lines  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  nor  in  the 
Northern  Territory,  and  that  the  greatest  mileage  is  in  Western  Australia.  In  the  latter 
State,  however,  none  of  the  private  lines  are  trunk  lines,  with  the  exception  of  that  owned 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  but  are  primarily  intended  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  forest  lands  or  mining  districts. 

(i.)  Private  Lines  in  New  South  Wales.  In  this  State  there  are  at  present  three 
private  lines,  (a)  The  Deniliquin-Moama  line.  In  1S74  permission  was  granted  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  to  a  private  company  to  construct  a  line  forty-five  miles 
long  from  Deniliquin,  in  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the  Victorian  boundary 
opposite  Echuca,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Melbourne.  The  line  was  opened  in  1676, 
the  land  required  being  granted  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1906  was  £162,672.  The  company  owns  four  loco- 
motives, six  passenger  carriages,  and  sixty-three  goods  trucks  and  vans,  (b)  The  Cock- 
bum-Broken  Hill  line.  This  line  is  owned  by  the  Silverton  Tramway  Company.  It  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  connects  Broken  Hill  with  the  South  Australian  railway  system. 
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The  capital  expenditure  was  £385,017,  including  the  cost  of  fifteen  looomotives,  sixteen 
passenger  carriages,  and  530  goods  vehicles,  (c)  TTie  Wanoick  Farm  line  is  a  short  line, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  connecting  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Race- 
course. Qovemment  rolling-stock  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  three  lines  jnst  referred 
to,  legislative  sanction  was  obtained  in  1890  for  the  construction  of  a  private  line  from 
the  flux  quarries  at  Tarrawingee  to  the  Broken  Hill  line,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The 
tine  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1901,  and  was  leased  to  the  Silverton  Tramway 
Company  to  work  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
-outlay. 

(ii.)  Private  Lines  in  Queensland.  In  1897  the  Queensland  Government  passed  an 
Act  to  permit  the  construction  by  a  private  company  of  a  line  103  miles  in  length  from 
Mareeba  to  Ghillagoe.  The  line  is  worked  by  the  company,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  locomotives.  Government  rolling-stock  is  used.  In  addition  to  this  line  there  are  in 
Queensland  a  number  of  tramways  which  are  owned  and  managed  by  local  bodies,  and 
which  are  more  particularly  referred  to  below  in  the  section  dealing  with  tramways. 

(lii.)  Private  Lines  in  Western  Australia.  Owing  to  the  Government's  past  difficulty 
in  constructing  lines,  urgently  required  for  the  development  of  the  country,  private  enter- 
prise was  encouraged  to  undertake  the  work  of  construction  on  the  land-grant  principle, 
and  two  trunk  lines  were  thus  constructed,  (a)  Tlie  Midland  Railway,  This  line  is 
277  miles  in  length,  and  runs  from  the  Midland  Junction,  ten  miles  from  Perth,  to 
Walkaway,  where  it  joins  the  Government  line  running  to  Geraldton.'  It  was  constructed 
under  a  concession  of  12,000  acres  of  land  per  mile  of  line  constructed,  to  be  selected 
along  the  entire  route  of  the  railway.  The  total  capital  expenditure  up  to  the  year  1901 
was  £1,999,006,  the  revenue  for  the  year  1905  being  £69,332,  and  the  expenditure 
£40,634.  (b)  The  Great  Southern  Railway.  This  line,  which  was  built  by  private  enter- 
prise under  the  land-grant  system,  is  243  miles  in  length,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
Government  by  purchase  on  the  1st  January,  1897.  The  total  price  paid,  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  private  company  and  of  the  original  concessionaire,  was  £1,100,000,  which 
was  divided  by  the  Government  for  book-keeping  purposes  into  £300,000  for  the  land  and 
£800,000  for  the  railway,  (c)  Millar's  Karri  and  Jarrah  Company's  lines.  These  lines 
have  mostly  been  built  under  special  timber  concessions  and  leases.  There  are  in  all  nine 
lines  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  State  extending  out  into  the  bush,  whence  logs 
are  brought  to  the  mills.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1905  the  total  mileage  of  these  lines  was 
284  miles,  and  the  total  capital  expended  was  £328,685.  The  company  has  in  aU  twenty- 
two  locomotives,  eight  passenger  carriages,  and  726  goods  and  timber  trucks. 

(iv.)  Private  lines  in  Tasmania.  The  private  lines  in  this  State  are  owned  by  two 
companies,  and  are  situated  in  the  western  districts  of  the  island,  (a)  The  Emu  Bay 
Railway  Company.  The  lines  owned  by  this  company  run  from  Burnie  to  Zeehan,  and 
from  Guildford  Junction  to  Waratah,  and  have  a  total  mileage  of  103}  miles.  The  line 
from  Zeehan  to  Dundas.  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  is  worked  by  the  (jk>vemment 
Railway  Department,  (b)  The  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company.  These 
lines  were  primarily  intended  for  the  development  of  mining  districts;  they  run  from 
Regatta  Point  to  Queenstown,  and  from  Linda  to  Kelly  Basin,  and  have  a  total  length  of 
fifty- two  miles. 

16.  Gnaranteed  Railways. — A  new  departure  has  been  recently  made  in  Queensland 
in  the  policy  of  railway  construction  under  the  Railways  Guarantee  Act  of  1895,  which 
provides  for  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  a  railway  through  any  district  oon. 
ditional  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  agreeing  to  pay  up  to  half  the  amount  of  any 
deficiency  in  working  expenses,  together  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost 
of  the  line  during  the  first  fourteen  years  after  its  completion.  In  cose  of  a  net  revenue 
accruing  during  any  year  half  is  retained  by  the  Government,  while  the  other  half  is  paid 
to  the  local  authority  to  be  distributed  among  the  ratepayers,  and  as  soon  as  the  working 
of  the  line  has  provided  a  surplus  for  three  consecutive  years  the  Government  may  cancel 
the  agreement.    Xjp  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  four  lines  had  been  constructed  and  opened 
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for  traffic  under  this  Act,  and  though  the  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  from 
Kabra  to  Mount  Morgan,  have  not  in  past  years  been  financially  suooessful,  their  position 
is  generally  improving  as  the  traffic  increases.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of 
the  four  lines  referred  to  for  the  year  ended  the  SOth  June,  1906 : — 

QUEENSLAND.— PARTICULARS    OF    WORKING     OF    GUARANTEED 
RAILWAYS,    1905   TO   1906. 


Lines. 

O 

1 

0 

ill 

9 

9 

a 

1 

H 

Profit  or  Loss 

after 

Paying 

Working 

Expeneea. 

Net  Profit  or 
Loss  after  Pay> 
ment  of  Work- 
ing Expenses 
and  Interest  at 
4  per  cent. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Mile«. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

£ 

£ 

Hendon  to  AUora    ... 

3.6 

6.601 

12.880 

1.927 

907 

1.090 

47.07 

604 

Mayne  to  Enoggera... 

3.7 

31.398 

48.484 

2.348 

3,070 

722 

130.76 

2.662 

GoltontoPialba      ... 

16.6 

23,901 

46.494 

3.651 

2.709 

949 

74.01 

911 

Kabra  to  Mt.  Morgan 

18.0 

65.965 

86,002 

17.289 

9.232 

8,057 

63.40 

4,613 
1.544 

Total 

36.8 

127,255 

193.050 

25,215 

15.911 

9.304 

63.1 

The  proportion  of  deficiencies  paid  by  guarantors  during  the  financial  years  1903-4 
and  1904-5  was  in  the  case  of  the  line  from  Mayne  to  Enoggera  £870,  and  in  respect  of 
the  CJolton-Pialba  line  £777. 

17.  Cost  of  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Goyernment  Railways.— The  total 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  State  railways  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
90th  June,  1907,  amounted  to  £135,448,928,  or  to  an  average  of  £9754  per  mile  open  for 
traffic.  Particulars  as  to  the  capital  expenditure  incurred  in  each  State  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— TOTAL  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUTP- 
MENT  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  UP  TO  THE 
30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


State. 

Length  of 
Line  Open. 

Total  Cost  of 
Construction 

and 
Equipment. 

£ 
44,700,230 
41,533.136 
21,839,081 
13,699,029 

1,180,395 
10,300,938 

3,943.359 

137,196,168 

Average  Cost 

per  Mile 

Open. 

Cost  per  Head 

of 

Population. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory     ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     ... 

Miles. 
3,453 
3.396 
3,137 
1,832 

145i 
1.764 

462i 

£ 

12,945 

12,235 

6,962 

7.491 

8,117 

5,840 

'   8,517 

9,669 

£ 
28.82 
33.58 
40.27 
35.73 
330.64 
39.01 
22.30 

Commonwealth  ... 

14,100 

32.99 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  average  cost  per  mile  open  is  in  Western  Australia, 
and  is  only  £5840,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  highest  average  cost,  namely, 
£12,945  in  New  South  Wales,  compared  with  an  average  of  £9669  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  In  Western  Australia  there  have  been  comparatively  few  engineering 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  also  the  system  has  been  adopted  in  that  State  of  giving 
contractors  the  right  to  carry  traffic  during  the  period  of  their  contracts,  with  the  result 
that,  at  all  events  in  all  goldfields  railway  contracts,  the  cost  of  construction  has  been 
considerably  lessened. 
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(1.)  Reduction  of  Cost  p&r  MUe  in  Bscent  Years,  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  tiie 
lines  constructed  lately  in  the  Commonwealth  is  very  much  less  than  the  figure  given  in 
the  above  table,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  light  *' pioneer*^  lines,  which  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  which  it  was  originally  considered  in  New  South  Wales 
could  be  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  £1750  per  mile  (exclusive  of  stations  and  bridges).  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  days  of  railway  construction  there  were  con- 
siderable engineering  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  that  labour  was  scarce  and  dear. 
Since  1891  over  one  thousand  miles  of  the  "pioneer"  lines  have  been  opened  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  average  cost  ranging  from  £1986  to  £7458  per  mile,  according  to  the 
difficulties  met  in  the  country  trave];9ed.  The  lowest  cost  per  mile  for  any  line  previously 
constructed  had  been  that  of  the  line  from  Nyngan  to  Gobar,  the  average  cost  of  which 
was  £8725.  In  Victoria  also  the  cost  of  construction  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent 
years.  The  total  cost  of  the  narrow  gauge  (2  ft.  6  in.)  lines,  haying  a  length  of  eighty- 
one  and  a  half  miles,  was  only  £167,316,  which  gives  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  only 
£2053.  In  the  other  States  also  the  cost  of  construction  per  mile  has  been  reduced  by 
building  light  railways  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Fairly  substantial  permanent  way  is  laid 
down  with  reduced  ballast,  and,  as  settlement  progresses  and  traffic  increases,  the  road  is 
strengthened  and  the  stations  and  siding  accommodation  enlarged.  The  following  table 
gives  examples  of  some  of  the  more  expensive  lines,  most  of  which  were  built  in  the  early 
days,  while  the  next  succeeding  table  gives  instances  of  lines  which  have  been  constructed 
in  more  recent  years  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  per  mile  : — 

(lOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS.— EXAMPLES    OF    LINES    CONSTRUCTED    AT 
LARGE  CAPITAL   EXPENDITURE   PER  MILE   OPEN. 


Line. 

Qaoge. 

Length. 

Total  Cost. 

Ayera«e 

Cost 
per  Mile. 

Date  of 
Opening. 

New  south  Wales— 

Penrith  to  Bathurst    ... 
Sydney  to  Kiama 
Homebush  to  Waratah 
Victoria— 

Melbourne  to  Bendigo 
Geelong  to  Ballarat    ... 

ft.    in. 

4     8i 
4     84 

4  8i 

5  3 
5    3 

MUes. 

lllj 

724 
954 

101 

464 

£ 

2,706,247 
2,000,405 
2,809.217 

4,821,514 
1,898,922 

£ 

24,186 
27.615 
29,420 

47,790 
35,802 

1876 
1887 
1887 

1862 
1862 

GOVERNMENT     RAILWAYS.— EXAMPLES    OF    LINES    CONSTRUCTED    AT 
SMALL  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE   PER  MILE   OPEN. 


Line. 

Gauge. 

Length. 

Total  Cost. 

Average 

Cost 
per  Mile. 

Date  of 
Opening. 

ft. 

in. 

MUes. 

£ 

£ 

NEW  South  Wales-t 

Parkes  to  Condobolin ... 

4 

8f 

62} 

124,737 

1,986 

1898 

Dubbo  to  Coonamble  ... 

4 

8 

95| 

228,658 

2,384 

1903 

ViCTORLk— 

Wangaratta  to  Whitfield 

2 

6 

304 

38,687 

1,269 

1899 

Boort  to  Quambatook... 

5 

3 

22 

43,020 

1.959 

1894 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 

Wandilo  to  Glencoe    ... 

3 

0 

n 

16,187 

1,664 

1904 

Mount  Gambler  to  Narracoorte. . . 

3 

6 

634 

211,610 

3,330 

1887 

QUEENSLAND— 

DalbytoBeil 

3 

6 

234 

28,677 

1,220 

1906 

Hughenden  to  Richmond 

3 

6 

704 

110,779 

1,674 

1904 

(ii.)  Proposed  Adoption  of  Special   Locotnotives  for  Cheap  Pioneer  Lines.     The 
adaptation  of  the  steam  locomotive  to  the  working  of  steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves 
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has  progressed  during  late  years,  so  that  very  steep  gradients,  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  to  be  only  workable  by  a  rack  or  grip  rail  with  special  complicated  engines 
numing  at  very  slow  speeds,  are  now  being  worked  by  adhesion  locomotives.  In  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  effective  pioneer  railway  service  to  many 
parts  where  the  steep  and  broken  nature  of  the  country  would  involve  great  expenditure 
on  lines  built  to  suit  the  standard  classes  of  locomotives,  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Railways  in  Victoria  has  recently  considered  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  special  form  of 
geared  locomotive  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  high  speeds,  but  which  could  be 
worked  on  steep  gradients  and  on  curves  of  small  radius.  It  is  suggested  that  by  the 
adoption  of  locomotives  of  this  type  considerable  saving  in  cost  could  be  made,  due  to  (a) 
shortening  of  distance  by  use  of  steeper  grades  in  places  where  easier  grades  would  necessi- 
tate long  detours.  (6)  Reduction  of  sub-grade  works,  i.e.,  earthworks,  culverts,  trestles, 
etc.,  by  use  of  steeper  grades  and  sharper  curves  to  keep  the  formation  nearer  to  the 
natural  surface,  (c)  Cheaper  track  by  using  lighter  rails  and  less  ballast  than  necessary 
for  standard  adhesion  locomotives. 

(iii.)  Capital  Cost  of  Construction  and  Equipment,  Total  and  per  Mile  Open,  1901-7, 
The  increase  in  the  total  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  Government 
railways  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  on  the  SOth  June  in  each  year,  from 
1901  to  1907,  inclusive,  is  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— CAPITAL  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT  IN  STATES  AND  IN  COMMONWEALTH  UP  TO  THE  30TH 
JUNE  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1001. 


1002. 


1003. 


1004. 


1005. 


1006. 


10O7. 


Total  Cost. 


ii 

I          ^ 

£ 

i; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  Sontb  Wales 

88.082.781 

40,566,078 

41.654.977 

42,288  J>17 

48.062.660 

48.626,068 

44,700.280 

Victoria 

40.146.404 

40,618.784 

40.074.408 

41.216,708 

414i70,046 

41.806.087 

41,688,186 

QueensUuid 

10,730.406 

20,110,148 

20.802.177 

20.887.686 

21.610,060 

21,741,226 

21.880.061 

Booth  Australia 

18.156.201 

18.275.087 

18.400.706 

18.617,727 

18.687.406 

18,610.620 

18,600.020 

N.  Territory 

1.170.484 

1,160,757 

1,175.066 

1.180.684 

1.170.060 

1480,424 

1,180.806 

WesternAustralia 

7.008.280 

7,410,428 

8.141.782 

8.066.020 

0,808.466 

0,066,040. 

10,800,088 

Tasmaiiia 

8.700.0081 
124.04i.702 

8.840.747 » 

3.888.7201 

8,001,414 

8.020,606 

8.026.718 

8,048,859 

Commonwealth 

126,064.067 

120,683.010 

131.048,460 

184.448,006 

186.448.028 

187,106,168 

COST  PEB  MILE  OPEN. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  Sontb  Wales 

18.600 

18.406 

18.270 

12.880 

18.126 

12.860 

12.946 

Victoria 

12.402 

12,800 

12.112 

12.101 

12.162 

12.107 

12.286 

Qoeensland 

7.047 

7.18S 

7.480 

7.184 

6.060 

6.081 

6.068 

South  Australia 

7.677 

7.646 

7.718 

7.786 

7.788 

7.797 

7.491 

N.  Territory       ... 

8.040 

7.062 

8.080 

8.118 

8.104 

8.117 

8.117 

WestemAuiitralia 

5.289 

6.440 

6.871 

6.812 

6.111 

6.182 

6.840 

Tasmania 

8.205 

8.813 
0.806 

8.406 

8.446 

8.468 

8,481 

8.617 

Commonwealth 

0.861 

0.808 

0.702 

0.706 

0.764 

0.660 

1.  To  the  3l8t  December.  1001.  1002.  and  1903  respectively. 


(iv.)  Loan  Expenditure  on  Railways  and  Tramways,  1901  to  1906.  The  subjoined 
table  shews  the  total  loan  expenditure  in  railways  and  tramways  in  each  State  during 
each  financial  year  from  1901  to  1906.  Figures  shewing  loan  expenditures  on  railways 
only  are  not  available : — 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS.— EXPENDITURE  FROM  LOANS 
IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN  THE  COl^fMON WEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901-2. 

igoM. 

M 

1,683,765 
371,330 
695,632 
143,970 

1,059,418 
♦56,731 

1908-4. 

1904-6. 

1906-«. 

190ft.7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

2,243,672 
483,325 
7M,45l 
121,907 
578,985 
♦80,948 

805,520 
258,090 
388,255 
120,152 
443,339 
♦37,460 

601,709 
171,837 
119,661 
101,195 
348,327 
1 19,655 

£ 

529,251 

77,968 

157.537 

70,461 

219,937 

6,168 

£ 
421,741 

73,843 
564,783 

47,121 
329,627 

16,153 

Ck)minon wealth  ... 

4,260,288 

4,010,836 

2,052,806 

1,262,374 

1,061,312 

1,442,168 

*  For  the  calendar  years  1901, 1902,  and  1903  respectively,     t  For  the  eighteen  months  ended 

30th  June.  1005. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  total  loan  expenditure  to  the  30th  June,  1907  : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS.— TOTAL  LOAN  EXPENDITURE 
IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  THE  30TH  JUNE, 
1907. 


State,  etc. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

C'wealth. 

Expenditure     ... 

£ 
48,996.828 

£ 
88.896.190 

£ 
24.176.016 

£ 
18.040.927 

£ 
9,948.496 

£ 
4,148.911 

£ 
141.100.864 

18.  Revenne  and  Working  Expenses.— The  following  table  shews  the  amounts  of 
gross  revenue,  working  expenses,  and  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  per  mile  of  line 
worked  and  per  train  mile  run  in  each  State  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1907: — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— REVENUE,  WORKING  EXPENSES,  AND  EXCESS 
OF  REVENUE  OVER  WORKING  EXPENSES,  PER  MILE  WORKED  AND 
PER  TRAIN  MILE,  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN  COMMONWEALTH  FOR 
YEAR  ENDED  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Aver- 

MUe- 

a«e 

work'd. 

Number 

ofTrain 

MUes 

Revenue. 

Working  Expenses. 

Excess  of  Revenue 
over  W'rkg.  Expenses. 

State. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Bun. 

Gross. 

Mile 

Train 

Gross. 

MUe 

Train 

Net. 

MUe 

Tnin 

w'rkd. 

Mile. 

~    £ 

w'rkd. 

Mile. 

w'rkd^ 

MUe. 

Miles. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

N.S.W.        ... 

8.428 

12.040.068 

4.700.406 

1.874 

87.28 

2,400.741 

720 

46.88 

2.200.665 

645 

40.06 

Victoria     ... 

8.805 

10.085.014 

4.012.641 

1.182 

06.06 

2.858.803 

606 

66.28 

1.660.888 

480 

80.6B 

Queensland 

8.187 

6.126.186 

1.820.678 

583 

71.68 

012,688 

201 

85.75 

017,085 

ao8 

86.0t 

South  AiiRt. 

1.815 

4.884.243 

1.575.868 

868 

87.28 

868.005 

478 

48.06 

707.868 

300 

80.1T 

N.  Territory 

1454 

80.001 

14.018 

06 

108.87 

18.280 

01 

108.14 

788 

5 

678 

West.  Aust. 

1.076 

4.180.706 

1.587.883 

017 

88.25 

1.185,907 

678 

66.21 

401.420 

240 

SS.04 

Tasmania  ... 

470 

061.870 
88.688,487 

258.223 
13.086.662 

540 

68.15 

185.500 

805 

45.86 

72.72* 

155 

17  78 

C'wealth ... 

14.0064 

001 

86.57  7,068.874 

566 

40.50 

6.068.288 

424 

W.07 

(i.)  Traffic  Receipts  and  Revenue  from  Other  Sources.  The  gross  revenue  is  com- 
posed of  (a)  receipts  from  coaching  traffic,  including  the  carriage  of  mails,  horses, 
parcels,  etc.,  by  passenger  trains;  (b)  receipts  from  the  carriage  of  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  (c)  rents  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  following  table  shews  the  amount  derived 
from  each  of  these  sources  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1907,  and  the  respective 
percentages  of  the  whole  revenue : — 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.  —  AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS 
REVENUE  FROM  DIFFERENT  SOURCES  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  IN 
COMMONWEALTH  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  BOTH  JUNE,  1907. 


Btate. 

Total 
Revenue. 

Coaching 

Traffic 
Bevenae. 

Coaching 
Traffic 
Percen- 
tage of 
Total. 

Goods  and 
Live  Stock 

Goods. 

etc.. 
Percen- 
tage of 
Total. 

Bents  and 
Miscel- 
laneous 
Items. 

Bents, 
etc.. 
Percen- 
tage of 

Total. 

N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
N.  Territory    ... 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
4,709,406 
4,012,641 
1,829,673 
1,575,368 
14,018 
1,537,333 
258,223 

£ 

1,736,206 

1,862,660 

613,601 

452,278 

3,176 

497,414 

117.9281 

36.86 
46.42 
33.54 
28.71 
22.66 
32.35 
45.66 

£ 

2,922,843 

2,081.516 

1,180.862 

1,083,504 

8,412 

992,111 

119,701 

62.07 
51.87 
64.54 
68.77 
60.00 
64.53 
46.36 

£ 
50,357 
68.466 
35,210 
39,586 
2,430 
47,808 
20,594* 

1.07 
1.71 
1.92 
2.52 
17.33 
3.12 
7.98 

CVealth      ... 

13,936,662 

5,283,263 

37.91 

8,388.948 

60.20 

264,451 

1.89 

1.  Exclusive  of  revenue  from  carriage  of  mails,    a.  Including  revenue  from  carriage  of  malls. 

19.  Gross  Revenoe,  Total,  per  Average  Mile  Worked,  and  per  Train-mile  Ron,  1901 
to  1907. — ^The  following  table  shews  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources,  the  revenue  per 
average  mile  worked,  and  the  revenue  per  train-mile  run  in  each  State  during  each 
financial  year  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive  : — 

GOVERNMENT   RAILWAYS.— GROSS    REVENUE,    TOTAL.    PER    AVERAGE 
MILE  WORKED,  AND  PER  TRAIN-MILE.  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1900-1.        igOl-2.       1902^        19034.       1904-6.       1906-0.       1906-7 


TOTAL  GROSS  REVENUE. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Qneensland    ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonweal  th 


£— 

Ji 

ji 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8.578.779 

8.668.686 

8.814.893 

3.486.418 

8.684.016 

4,234.791 

4.709.406 

8.337.797 

3.367.843 

3.046.858 

3.438.141 

8.582.266 

8.787.619 

4,012.641 

1.816.986 

1.382.179 

1.234.280 

1.806.552 

1.418.489 

1.546.088 

1.829.673 

1.236.616 

1.085.176 

1.076.612 

1.160,639 

1.273.321 

1.349.765 

1.575.368 

18.8i5 

12.522 

11.208 

17.006 

15.429 

14.897 

14.018 

1.363.704 

1,621.429 

1.653.486 

1.588.084 

1.610.129 

1.634.444 

1.687.838 

*205,791 

♦283,211 

*247.688 

f256,694 

248.656 

241.188 

258.228 

11.088.468 

ll.2n.045 

10.486.069 

11.202.629 

U.822.156 

12308.787 

18.986,062 

GROSS   REVENUE 

PER  AVERAGE 

MILE  Worked. 

£ 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales      

1.268 

1,242          1.078 

1,066 

1.123 

1.268 

1.874 

Victoria          

1.084 

1.081              914 

1.020 

1.069 

1.116 

1.182 

Qaeenaland 

470 

498             444 

402 

461 

407 

688 

South  Australia         

712 

026 

620 

008 

780 

778 

808 

Northern  Territory   ... 

96 

86 

78 

117 

106 

102 

00 

Weetem  Australia     ... 

999 

1.122 

1.088 

1.085 

1.027 

1.017 

917 

Tasmania 

♦447 

♦498 

♦528 

f547 

518 

518 

649  * 

Commonwealth 

880 

886 

808 

842 

860 

926 

991 

Gross  Revenue  per  Train-mile  Run. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Now  South  Wales      

79.69 

75.58 

08.89 

79.80 

84.40 

86.07 

87.28 

Victoria          

72.89 

71.62 

71.09 

89.90 

96.28 

90.79 

96.90 

Qneensland    ... 

54.86 

58.55 

69.87 

07.48 

68.98 

70.20 

71.08 

South  Australia          

67.66 

62.07 

08.68 

74.50 

80.99 

88.50 

87.28 

Northern  Territory 

lOfe.75 

99.27 

89.13 

129.88 

120.61 

117.87 

108.87 

Western  Australia     .. 

78.74 

81.00 

80.85 

82.90 

90.18 

89.98 

88.25 

Tasmajiia 

♦55.14 

♦61.99 

♦08.80 

+05.01 

61.80 

61.19 

08.16 

Commonwealth 

71.48 

70.74 

09.00 

80.18 

84.84 

86.99 

80.67 

♦  For  the  financial  years  1901, 1902.  and  1903  respectively. 
i  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  ended  the  30th  June.  1004. 
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20.  Coachlag  Traffic  Receipts  per  Average  Mile  Worlced,  per  Passenger-tralo  Mile, 
and  per  Passenger  Joarney. — The  subjoined' table  shews  the  receipts  from  coaching 
traffic  per  average  mile  of  line  worked,  per  passenger-train  mile,  and  per  passenger 
journey  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  Jane, 
1907:— 
GOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS.— COACHING    TRAFFIC    RECEIPTS    PER    MILE 

OPEN,    PER     PASSENGER    JOURNEY,     AND    PER    PASSENGER-TRAIN 

MILE.  1907. 


Number  of 
Passenger 
Journeys. 

Number  of 
Passenger- 
Train  Miles. 

Coaching  Traffic  Receipts. 

Stato. 

Gross. 

Per  Ave- 
rageMile 
Worked. 

Per  Pas- 
senger 
Journey. 

PerPa^ 
senger 
Train 
MUe. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  ... 

•• 

No. 

41,413,084 

69,920.583 

9,301,642 

11,497,802 

3,206 

13,180,161 

951,823 

No. 

5,664,903 

•5,703,014 

2,024,933 

1,667,324 

10.719 

12,240,837 

t357,0^/6 

£ 

1,736,206 

1,862,660 

613,601 

462,278 

3,176 

497,414 

117,928 

506 
548 
196 
249 
22 
296 
260 

376 

d. 

10.06 

6.39 

16.83 

9.44 

237.82 

9.06 

29.73 

8.67 

d. 
73.69 
78.38 
72.72 
65.10 
71.11 
53.27 
79.26 

Commonwealth 

146,268,200 

17,668,806 

5,283,263 

71.80 

*  The  returns  include  2.352,484  mixed-train  mileage,  which  has  been  divided  between  p«»- 
senger-train  miles  and  goods-train  miles  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively. 
t  The  returns  include  76,800  mixed-toiin  mileage,  which  has  been  divided  as  just  stated,  i  The 
returns  include  684,228  mixed-train  mileage,  which  has  been  divided  as  just  stated. 

21.  Number  of  Passenger  Jooraeys  and  Coaching  Traffic  Receipts,  1901  to  1907.— 

The  following  tahles  give  particulars  of  the  number  of  passenger  journeys  and  of  the 
coaching  traffic  receipts  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  during  each  year  from 
1901  to  1907,  inclusive.  The  coaching  traffic  receipts  include  revenue  from  the  carriage 
by  passenger  trains  of  parcels,  excess-luggage,  mails,  etc.: — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— COACHING  TRAFFIC   RECEIPTS,  TOTAL.  AND 
PER   PASSENGER  JOURNEY,    1900-1  TO   1906-7. 


State. 


1900-1.        1901-2.        VSm^.        1908-4.        1901^, 


1905^.        1906-7. 


Gross  Receipts  from  Coaching  traffic,  1900-1  to  1906-7. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

B 

£ 

New  South  Wales     

1.870.680 

1.408.744 

1.406.888 

1.442.788 

1.428.190 

1.668.261 

1.78ej06 

Victoria      ...              

1.626.903 

1.648.881 

1.626.849 

1.661.978 

1.696.864 

1.719.718 

1.882.680 

Queensland 

686,482 

613,257 

467.694 

486.876 

477.869 

629.189 

618.601 

South  Australia        

869.172 

869.677 

842.087 

367.067 

879.084 

402.829 

46SJ38 

Northern  Territory  ... 

8,416 

8.062 

2.918 

2.808 

8.469 

2.989 

S4V» 

Western  Australia 

407.819 

442.719 

449.677 

484.486 

602.671 

606.686 

40r.4M 

Tasmania* 

i«8,818 

+99.116 

fl06,888 

^111.724 

106.922 

110.298 

U7,9» 

Commonwealth 

4,891.114 

4.479.926 

4.296.846 

4.466.161 

4.496.489 

4.884.282 

6.288.268 

AVERAGE  Receipts  per 

Passenger  journey. 

1900-1  TO  1906-7. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

New  South  Wales      

11.23 

10.91 

10.42 

10.27 

9.76 

10.00 

10.06 

Victoria         

7.18 

6.89 

6.96 

7.27 

6.42 

6.84 

6.80 

Queensland    ... 

27.06 

26.69 

27.72 

28.68 

28.68 

16.46 

16^ 

South  Australia        

9.74 

9.84 

9.06 

9.06 

9.22 

9.01 

9.44 

Northern  Territory  ... 

200.06 

198.80 

192.63 

181.16 

198.26 

246.48 

287.82 

Western  Australia 

14.83 

18.02 

11.86 

11.87 

10.19 

9.48 

9.00 

+27.26 

+81.24 

+81.04 

:80.71 

31.26 

80.76 

99.7S 

Conmionwealth         

10.02 

9.64 

9.86 

9.40 

8.88 

8.67 

8.07 

Exclusive  of  revenue  derived  from  the  carriage  of  mails.     +  For  the  calendar  years  of  1901. 190i 
and  1903  respectively.    X  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ended  the  30th  June.  1904. 
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22.  Goods  and  Live-Stock  Traffic  Receipts  per  Mile  Worked,  per  Goods-Train  Mile, 
aod  per  Toi  Carried. — The  following  table  shews  the  gross  reoeipts  from  goods  and  live- 
stock traffic  per  mile  worked,  per  goods* train  mile,  and  per  ton  carried  for  the  year  ended 
the  30th  June,  1907  :— 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— GOODS  AND  LIVE-STOCK  TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS 
PER  MILE  WORKED,  PER  GOODS-TRAIN  MILE,  AND  PER  TON 
CARRIED,   1907. 


State. 


New  South  Wales  . 
Victoria    ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory . 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania... 


Commonwealth 


Goods 

and 

Live-stock 

Tonnafte. 


Tons. 
8,793,832 
3,966,792 
2,261,299* 
2,042,939 
3,243 
2,330,303 

428,387* 


Number 

of 

Goods-Train 

Miles. 


Goods  and  Live-Stock  Traffic  Receipts. 


No. 
7,294,166 
4,332,9001 
4,101,203 
2,666,919 

20,182 
l,939,969t 
624,303§ 


19,826,795 


20,979,631 


Gross. 

Average 
per  Mile 
Worked. 

Per 
Goods- 
Train 
Mile. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

2,922,843 

862 

96.17 

2,081,616 

613 

136.29 

1,180,862 

376 

69.10 

1,083,604 

697 

97.61 

8,412 

58 

100.03 

992,111 

692 

122.74 

119,701 

264 

46.01 

8,388,948 

696 

96.97 

Per  Ton 
Carried. 


d. 

79.77 
126.96 
126.16 
127.28 
622.63 
102.18 

67.06 


101.65 


*  Exclusive  of  live-stock  tonnage,  f  The  returns  include  2,359.484  mixed-train  mileage,  which 
has  been  divided  between  passenger-train  miles  and  goods-train  miles  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  and  two- thirds  respectively,  t  The  returns  include  761.899  mixed-train  mileage,  which  has 
been  divided  as  just  stated.  §  The  returns  include  684.228  mixed-train  mileage,  which  has  been 
divided  as  just  stated. 

The  following  table  shews  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  goods  and  live-stock  traffic 
in  each  State  during  each  financial  year  from  1901  to  1907 : — 

GOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS.— GOODS    AND    LIVE-STOCK    TRAFFIC 
RECEIPTS,    1900-1   TO   1906-7. 


State. 

190O-1. 

£ 

2.203,249 

1.711,894 

780,474 

843.019 

8,892 

946,385 

•98,713 

1901-2, 

£ 

2.264,942 

1,719.462 

868.922 

681,046 

7,996 

1,037,099 

•116,061 

1902^. 

£ 

1,909,006 

1,464.770 

766,636 

703,622 

7,000 

1.046.640 

*121,129 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

1905^. 

1906-7. 

N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
N.  Territory   ... 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 

1,993,680 

1,792,978 

810,177 

761,298 

11,868 

1 ,066.949 

tl24,472 

6,661.422 

£ 

2.213,106 

1,918,793 

899,984 

860,037 

9,624 

1,061,364 

116.938 

£ 

2,628,076 

2.001,437 

982,820 

910.106 

9,443 

1,081,472 

111.042 

£ 

2.922.843 

2,081,615 

1,180.862 

1,083,604 

8,412 

992,111 

119,701 

Oommtionwealth 

6,692,626 

6,696,627  6,008,602 

1 

7,079.746 

7,724,396 

8,388,948 

*  For  the  calendar  years  1901. 190-2.  and  1903  respectively. 
t  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ended  the  90th  Jane,  1904. 


23.  Working  Expenses. — The  following  table  shews  the  total  annual  expenditure, 
oomprising  expenses  on  (a)  maintenance  of  way,  works,  and  buildings ;  (6)  locomotive 
power ;  (c)  carriages  and  waggons — renewals  and  repairs ;  (d)  traffic  expenses ;  (e)  com. 
pensation ;  and  (/)  general  and  miscellaneous  charges ;  and  also  the  percentage  of  these 
expenditures  upon  the  corresponding  gross  revenues  in  each  State  from  1901  to  1907 :  — 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— TOTAL  WORKING  EXI^ENSES  AND  PER- 
CENTAGES OF  WORKING  EXPENSES  UPON  GROSS  REVENUES,  1901 
TO  1907. 


State. 


1000.1. 


1001-2. 


IWirZ.     I     lOOS-t. 


1904^. 


100&4. 


iooe-7. 


Total  Working  Expenses. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales         . 

2.048,201 

2.267,860 

2.286.200 

2.258.040 

2.102.147 

2,808.884  ' 

2.400.741 

Victoria*          

2.076,2» 

2.166,110 

2.082,087 

2.022.408 

2.222.270 

2.216.202 

2.858.806 

QaeenslaDd     ... 

1.067,081 

002.751 

863.382 

811.051 

814.744 

868,856 

012,688 

South  Australia 

729.080 

680.517 

624.511 

675.305 

786.701 

764.885 

868.005 

Northern  Territory     ... 

26.280 

84.640 

12.812 

18.219 

18.000 

18.854 

18.260 

Western  Australia 

1,044.020 
+178,400 

1.256.870 

1.247.878 

1.170.624 

1,266.008 

1.201.768 

1.185.907 

Tasmania 

1178.202 

U66.855 

a66.020 

171.680 

172.601 

185.600 

Commonwealth 

7.149.060 

7.680.067 

7.218.810 

7.127.661 

7.406.668 

7.640.585 

7.068.874 

Percentage  of  Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Earnings. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

New  South  Wales 

67.17 

61.80 

68.87 

66.74 

50.50 

54.51 

58.08 

Victoria*         

62.17 

64.82 

66.60 

56.82 

62.04 

68.51 

68.65 

Queensland     ... 

80.84 

71.88 

60.06 

62.10 

57.64 

65.84 

40  J6 

South  AustraUa 

58.05 

68.54 

58.01 

68.10 

57.86 

56.68 

66.10 

Northern  Territory    ... 

182.60 

276.70 

118.40 

n.78 

84.70 

08.00 

04.74 

Western  Australia      ... 

n.l0 

82.58 

80.88 

74.28 

78.01 

78.68 

78J0 

Tasmania       

m.26 

+74.81 

+67.16 

t64.68 

70.47 

71.56 

71.84 

Commonwealth 

64.76 

67.25 

68.80 

68.62 

62.66 

68.87 

57.18 

*  Including  amounts  paid  for  pensions  and  gratuities,  and  also  special  expenditures  and 
charges  for  belated  repairs  and  in  reduction  of  deflcienoes  as  follows:— For  the  year  1000-1. 
£111.9«8:  for  lOOl-a.  J115.M4;  for  100^.  £106.137;  for  1903-4.  dBiOO.OOS:  for  1904-6.  £361.141:  for  19064. 
£217,170;  and  for  1906-7.  £876.630.  +For  the  calendar  years  1001.  1903.  and  1908  respectively. 
X  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ended  the  30th  June.  1904. 

24.  Woridng  Expenses  per  Average  Mile  Worked  and  per  Train  Mile  Rnn,  1901  to 
1907. — ^The  following  table  shews  the  working  expenses  per  average  mile  worked  and  per 
train  mile  run  in  each  State  for  the  years  1901  to  1907,  inclusive : — 
GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— WORKING    EXPENSES   PER  AVERAGE   MILE 
WORKED  AND  PER  TRAIN  MILE  RUN,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1900-1. 


1901-2. 


190^8. 


190S-4. 


1904^. 


190fr^. 


190e^. 


WOBKING  EXPENSES  PER 

AVERAGE  Mile  Worked. 

£ 

£       ! 

£       1       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales      ... 

726 

768     , 

737 

701 

668 

686 

729 

Victoria 

643 

663    1 

609 

660 

667 

663 

693 

Queensland...             ...j 

378 

354 

311 

287 

266 

278 

291 

South  Australia 

420 

397 

360 

389 

422 

438 

478 

Northern  Territory    ... 

174 

238    ; 

88 

91 

90 

96 

91 

Western  Australia 

771 

927     1 

870 

768 

801 

748 

678 

Tasmania     ... 

•377 

•370    i 

•365 

t364 

366 

367 

395 

Conmionwealth 

570 

596    1 

556 

636 

542 

546 

566 

Working  Exenses  per  Train  Mile  Run. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

45.56 

46.71 

47.10 

62.13 

50.26 

46.70 

46.33 

Victoria       

46.01 

46.07 

47.41 

62.92 

59.11 

66.63 

66.28 

Queensland... 

43.66 

42.06 

41.88 

41.93 

39.76 

39.23 

35.75 

South  Australia 

39.83 

39.44 

39.75 

43.35 

46.87 

47.34 

48.06 

Northern  Territory    ... 

200.39 

274.67 

101.07 

100.57 

102.16 

109.16 

103.14 

Western  Australia      ... 

60.78 

66.89 

64.95 

61.62 

70.34 

66.16 

65.21 

Tasmania     ... 

♦46.46 
46.26 

•46.06 

♦42.86 

t42.05 
51.01 

43.66 

43.79 

46.36 

Commonwealth 

47.68 

47.92 

63.16 

60.62 

49.50 

*  For  the  financial  years  1901, 1902.  and  1903  respectively.    \  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  ended  the  aoth  Jmie,  1904. 
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25.  Distribution  of  Workiig  Expenses,  1901  to  1907.— The  subjoined  table  shews 
the  distribution  of  working  expenses,  among  four  chief  heads  of  expenditure,  for  each 
year  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive: — 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— DISTRIBUTION  OP  WORKING  EXPENSES, 

1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


igoo-i. 


1901-8. 


1002-3. 


1903^. 


1904-5. 


1903-6. 


1906-7. 


MAINTENANCE. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

k. 

^ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  WftleB      ... 

484.760 

521.983 

486.596 

519.389 

491.164 

539.700 

598.290 

Victoria         

518.488 

501.938 

487.840 

448.959 

I     502.022 

572.297 

589.462 

Queensland  ... 

408.651 

355.615 

292.951 

277.918 

1     277.672 

238.100 

295.160 

South  Australia 

185.291 

166.691 

180.297 

164.066 

206.894 

803.487 

278.686 

Northern  Territory  ... 

18.206 

29.(K)1 

6.981 

7.037 

,        7.392 

7.966 

7.884 

Western  Australia    ... 

193.678 

246.981 

265.548 

264.480 

344.177 

298.250 

266.7n 

Tasmania     t... 

*59.897 

♦58.612 
1.880,771 

♦51.967 

f49.286 

54.617 

68.416 

67.890 

Ck>mmonwealth 

1.868.766 

1.681.170 

1.781.080 

1.888.888 

1.958.216 

2.062.098 

Locomotives  and  Rollinq  Stock. 

New  South  Wales     ... 

936.108 

1.059.814 

1.089.829 

1.064.168 

1.028.661 

1.066.936 

1.188.808 

Victoria         

798.846 

866.464 

768.716 

719.680 

768.171 

788.885 

844.941 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

806.876 

889.766 

848.675 

817.759 

818.804 

887.816 

858.010 

862.567 

843.571 

817.217 

843.487 

860.160 

886.088 

404.664 

Northern  Territory  ... 

4.464 

8.210 

3.451 

8.580 

2.968 

3.810 

8.180 

Western  Australia    ... 

497.188 

670.485 

642.808 

681.656 

677.002 

666.420 

634.826 

Tasmania     ... 

♦63.679 
3.058.112 

♦63.792 

♦62.376 

+64.478 

63.542 

65.831 

78.986 

Commonwealth 

8.886.103 

8.222.0n 

8.084.596 

8.104.188 

8.204.166 

8.860.814 

Traffic  Expenses. 


New  South  Wales      ... 

Victoria         

Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory  ... 

Tasmania 

637.827 
609.000 
282.557 
164.589 
2.309 
896.045 
♦41.188 

1.882.866 

588.938 
640.442 
286.887 
162.686 
8.108 
806.409 
♦42.416 

605.210 
592.897 
807.808 
151.738 
1.986 
812.864 
♦42.880 

601.634 
686.016 
196.806 
151.697 
8.800 
806.998 
f48.818 

696.813 
668.870 
804.868 
152,627 
2.868 
802.834 
48.808 

681.388 
688.188 
818.814 
157.485 
171.721 
806.188 
44.586 

682.987 
698.848 
837.994 
171.721 
8.460 
800.742 
46.796 

Commonwealth 

1.960.176 

1.914.867 

1.888.768 

1.864.578 

1.947.869 

8.084.887 

Other  Charges. 


New  South  Wales      ... 

86.181 

96.684 

84.664 

88.749 

81.119 

80.800 

91.856 

Victoria!        

154.406 

168.875 

288.636 

867.899 

894.716 

287.467 

886.668 

Queensland  ... 

80.997 

81.183 

19.458 

19.478 

18.410 

19.686 

21.474 

South  Australia 

16.698 

16.688 

16.259 

16.144 

17.180 

17.885 

17.984 

Northern  Territory  ... 

311 

880 

445 

868 

852 

848 

866 

Western  Australia    ... 

68.114 

88.546 

27.158 

86.641 

82.590 

86.946 

84.668 

Tasmania 

♦8.786 

♦8.472 
844.017 

♦9.808 

18.958 

9.763 

8.769 

9.880 

Commonwealth 

844,887 

896.811 

428.180 

664.070' 

480.884 

500.680 

♦  For  the  calendar  years  1901,  1902.  and  1903  respectively. 

f  Estimated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  ended  the  30th  June.  1904. 

I  See  Footnote  ♦  to  the  table  given  on  pa«e  576  shewing  total  amounts  of  working  expenses. 

26.  Analysis  of  Working  Expenses.  1907. — A  comparative  analysis  is  given  on  page  578 
of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Government  railways  in  each  State  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  in  this  statement  the  total  expenses  are  given,  as  well  as  the  expenses  per  train 
mile  and  per  mile  worked,  and  also  the  percentage  of  expenses  to  gross  revenue  : — 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

—ANALYSIS  OP  WORKING  EXPE 

.NSES, 

1907. 

Expenditure  on :—         ' 

1 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

B.A. 

!   N.  T. 

W.  Au8t.|    Tas. 

C'wealth. 

Maintenance  of  Ways  and  ] 

Works— 

Total       £' 

608.200 

680.462 

206.160 

278.666 

;     7.834 

285.771      67.800 

2.O82.008 

Per  train  mile     ...          d.i 

11,00 

14.10 

11.66 

16.16 

1     66.06 

16.26  1      14.08 

12.98 

Per  mile  worked...            £ 

178 

174 

04 

161 

61 

160           122 

148 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue* 

12.00 

14.60 

16.18 

17.86 

52.84 

17.80  1     22J83 

14.04 

Locomotive  Power—          [ 

Total       £\ 

080.200 

466.603 

280.258 

821.746 

2.227 

808.668  1    72.086 

2,474.682 

Per  train  mile     ...          d. 

17.41 

10.00 

11.84 

17.81 

17.20 

22.60  <      17.86 

16  J7 

Per  mile  worked...            £ 

274 

184 

02 

177 

16 

286           166 

176 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue 

10.04 

11.86 

16.81 

20.42 

16.88 

25.61        28.26 

17.76 

BoiiiiiNo    Stock     Repairs 

AND  Renewals— 

141.268'!     oi 

Total       £ 

igs.oos 

880.848 

68.767 

82.018 

808 

876.102 

Per  train  mUe     ...           d. 

3.68 

0.81 

2.60 

4.60 

6.08 

8.12  !  s  «  g  ^ 

6.44 

Per  mile  worked...            £\ 

6e 

114 

22 

46 

6 

84  .o  as. 

62 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue 

4.10 

0.70 

8.76 

6.26 

6.80 

0.18 

S      " 

6J0 

Traffic  Expenses—           ! 

Total       £ 

082.027 

608.248 

237.004 

171.721 

2.460 

800.742 

45.706 

2.084.887 

Per  train  mile     ...          d., 

12.06 

14.10 

0.32 

0.62 

10.20 

17.26 

11.10 

12.64 

Per  mile  worked...           £, 

100 

174 

66 

06 

17 

170 

07 

145 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue 

14.60 

14.78 

18.01 

10.01 

17.67 

10.66  1      17.78 

14.60 

Other  Charges—                i 

1 

Total       £ 

♦01.260 

1826.602 

21.474 

n7.084 

866 

184.608  :     0.880 

500.660 

Per  train  mile     ...          d. 

1.08 

7.78 

0.84 

0.00 

2.76 

1.08         2.20 

8.12 

Per  mile  worked...            £ 

27 

06 

7 

10 

2 

21  <         20 

S& 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue! 

1.04 

8a8 

1.17 

1.16 

tM 

2.26  .       8.62 

8.60 

Total  Expenses  ...           £  2.419.741 

2,858.808 

012.688 

868.006 

13.280 

1.185,007  1 185.600 

7.968.94 

Per  train  mUe     ...          d. 

46.88 

56.28' 

86.76 

48.06 

108.14 

65.21        46J6 

49J0 

Per  average  mile  worked^ 

790 

608 

201 

,       478 

01 

678          885 

665 

Per  cent,  of  gross  revenue 

1 

68.06 

68.66 

40.88 

66.10 

.  04.74 

78.80  :     71.84 

i 

67  J8 

*  Including  £0079  compensation  for  injuries  to  persons  and  damage  to  property;  £9008  for 
gratuities  to  widows  and  children  of  employes,  and  payments  to  staff  retired :  and  £1600  for  Are 
insurance,  f  Includes  £166.749  for  special  expenditure  and  charges,  and  £110.881  for  pensions  and 
gratuities,    t  Includes  £2100  for  compensation.    §  Includes  £7503  for  compensation. 

27.  Net  Revenue,  Total  and  per  Cent,  of  Capital  Cost,  1901  to  1907.— The  table 
given  hereunder  shews  the  net  sums  available  to  meet  interest  charges,  and  also  the 
percentage  of  such  sums  upon  the  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  in  each 
State  for  the  years  1901  to  1907,  inclusive:— 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— NET    REVENUE   AND  PERCENTAGE  OP  NET 
REVENUE  UPON  CAPITAL  COST,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1900-1. 


1901-2. 


1002-8. 


1908^. 


1904^. 


1906^. 


1906-7. 


Net 

REVENUE. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

1.580.578 

1,401.817 

1.048.504 

1.177.478 

1.491.869 

1.926,407 

2.209.665 

Victoria*         

1.262.658 

1.201.724 

1.014.771 

1.415.788 

1.859.987 

1.571.417 

1.660  J» 

258.965 

389.428 

370.848 

408.601 

598.605 

682.727 

917.015 

South  AustraUa 

507.577 

895.658 

452.101 

485.244 

586.530 

585.880 

•mm 

Northern  Territory    ... 

-11.485 

-28.127 

-  1.514 

8.787 

2.360 

1.048 

m 

Western  Australia      ... 

808.784 

265.060 

805.612 

408.460 

354.126 

482.691 

401.426 

Tasmania 

m.891 

f50.019 

181.328 

:90.666 

71.026 

68.587 

72,781 

Commonwealth 

8.880.406 

3.690.978 

3.2n.740 

4.074.968 

4,415.493 

5.268.252 

5.968.288 

PERCENTAGE  OP  *NET  REVENUE    AFTER    PAYMENT   OP  WORKING  EXPENSES  TO 
CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE,  FROM   1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria* 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


per  cent. 
3.93 
3.14 
1.31 
3.86 
-0.98 
4.35 
fO.85 


8.14 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

3.45 

2.52 

2.78 

3^6 

4.42 

4.94 

2.96 

2.48 

3.43 

8.29 

3.80 

4.00 

1.94 

1.83 

2.36 

2.77 

8.14 

4.29 

2.98 

8.3^ 

3.59 

3.95 

4.80 

5.16 

—1.91 

-^.13 

0.32 

0.20 

0.09 

0.06 

3.58 

3.75 

4.56 

8.61 

4.84 

8.90 

fl.56 

t2.09 

:2.82 

1.88 

1.75 

1.84 

2.91 

2.58 

3.09 

3.28 

3.89 

4.85 

*  In  addition  to  ordinary  working  expenses,  special  expenditures  and  charges  paid  out  of  each 
year's  grots  revenue  have  been  deducted;  see  Footnote  *  to  table  given  above  shewing  total 
working  expenses,  f  For  the  calendar  years  1901.1902.  and  1908  respectively-  X  Estimated  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  ended  the  30th  June.  1904.  _ 
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28.  Net  Revenue,  per  Average  Mile  Worked  and  per  Train  Mile  Ran,  1901  to  1907.— 

Tables  shewing  the  gross  earnings  and  the  working  expenses  per  average  mile  worked  and 
per  train  mile  run  haye  been  given  above.  The  net  earnings,  i.e,,  the  excess  of  gross 
earnings  over  working  expenses,  per  average  mile  worked  and  per  train  mile  run  are 
shewn  in  the  following  tables  : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— NET  REVENUE  PER  AVERAGE  Mn.E 
WORKED  AND  PER  TRAIN  iHLE  RUN,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1900-1.        1901-2. 


1902-3.         1903-4.         1904^.         1906-0 


1908-7. 


NET  Revenue  Per  Average  MUiE  Worked. 


1       * 

€ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales     . 

..'     543 

476 

341 

365 

455 

572 

645 

Victoria*     ... 

..     391 

368 

304 

420 

402 

463 

489 

Queensland... 

..       92 

139 

134 

175 

195 

220 

292 

South  Australia 

..j     292 

228 

260 

279 

308 

335 

.390 

Northern  Territory    . 

..—  79 

—152 

—  10 

26 

16 

7 

5 

Western  Australia 

..     228 

195 

213 

266 

226 

269 

240 

Tasmania    ... 

..      t70 

tl28 

tl73 

tl93 

153 

146 

155 

Commonwealth  . 

..;     310 

1 

290 

252 

306 

323 

381 

424 

Net  Revenue  per  Train  Mile  Run. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

New  South  Wales     ... 

34.13 

28.87 

21.79 

27.17 

34.20 

38.97 

40.96 

Victoria*     ... 

27.38 

25.56 

23.68 

37.04 

36.17 

40.16 

39.68 

Queensland... 

10.69 

16.50 

17.99 

25.49 

29.22 

31.02 

35.93 

South  Australia 

27.73 

22.53 

28.78 

31.15 

34.11 

36.25 

39.17 

Northern  Terri  tory    . . . 

—90.64 

—175.40 

L-11.94 

28.81 

18.45 

8.22 

5.73 

Western  Australia     ... 

17.96 

14.11 

15.91 

21.34 

19.83 

23.82 

23.04 

Tasmania    ... 

t8.68 

tl5.93 

t20.95 

+22.96 

18  25 

17.40 

17.78 

Commonwealth ... 

25.17 

23.16 

21.74 

29.17 

31.69 

35.37 

37.07 

*  See  footnote  to  preceding  table.  i  See  footnote  to  preceding  table. 

X  See  footnote  to  preceding  table. 

29.  Interest  Returned  on  Capital  Expenditure.— It  will  be  seen  from  the  %ures 
given  in  the  preceding  table  that  the  Government  railways  in  Australia  have,  on  the 
whole,  made  a  substantial  profit  during  each  year  since  the  inception  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  unfortunately  the  conununity  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  profit, 
owing  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  at  which  money  for  railways  was  borrowed  in  the  early 
days.  Though  the  average  rate  during  the  year  ended  the  SOth  June,  1906,  was  about 
3}  per  cent.,  an  average  does  not  accurately  express  the  position.  At  an  early  period  the 
need  of  constructing  railways  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  up  undeveloped  districts 
was  recognised,  and  lines  were  built  which  could  not  possibly  pay  for  some  years  to  come ; 
as  these  railways  always  preceded  population  the  money  bad  to  be  raised  at  an  almost 
'  speculative  rate  of  interest,  frequently  amounting  to  6  per  cent.,  while  the  more  recent 
loans  have  been  effected  at  less  than  8  per  cent. ,  hence  the  railways  have  been  handi- 
capped by  a  burdensome  interest.  At  the  present  time  also  spur  lines  are  constructed, 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  instantly  return  revenue  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  so  must,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  be  a  charge  on  the  more  developed 
branches  of  the  railway  systems,  and  tend  to  increase  the  ratio  of  working  costs  to 
revenue.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  although  the  loans  made  for  expenditure  on 
railway  construction  and  equipment  very  largely  increase  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth,  forming  in  fact  more  than  half  the  total  debt,  the  money 
borrowed  has  not  been  sunk  in  undertakings  which  give  no  return,  but  has  been  expended 
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on  works  Which  are  increasingly  reproductive,  yielding  in  most  cases  a  direct  return  on  the 
capital  expended,  and  representing  a  greater  value  than  their  original  cost.  In  Europe 
the  national  dehts  of  various  countries  have  been  incurred  principally  through  the 
expenses  Qf  prolonged  wars  and  the  money  has  gone  beyond  recovery,  but  in  Australia  the 
expenditure  is  represented  to  a  large  extent  by  public  works  which  pay  a  direct  return, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  the  amount  of  interest  due  upon  capital  invested. 
In  addition  to  the  purely  commercial  aspect  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  railways,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  object  with 
which  many  of  the  lines  were  constructed  should  be  kept  clearly  in  view ;  the  anticipated 
advantage  in  building  these  lines  has  been  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  country  rather 
than  the  direct  returns  from  the  railways  themselves,  and  the  policy  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments has  been  to  use  the  railway  systems  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  for  the  development  of 
the  country's  resources,  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  direct  payment  by 
the  customers  .of  the  railways  of  the  cost  of  working  and  interest  charges.  Further,  the 
money  has  been  spent  in  developing  immense  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral 
resources,  which  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  conferred  in 
providing  a  cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  transit,  and  in  generally  furthering  the  trade 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  incalculable. 

(i.)  Profit  or  Loss  after  Payment  of  Working  Expenses  and  Interest^  1901  to  1907. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  Government  railways  in  each  State  after  pa3rment  of  working 
expenses  is  shewn  above,  on  page  578.  The  following  table  shews  the  amount  of  interest 
payable  on  expenditure  from  loans  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways  in 
each  State,  the  actual  profit  or  loss  after  deducting  working  expenses  and  interest  and  all 
other  charges  from  the  gross  revenue,  and  the  percentage  of  such  profit  or  loss  on  the 
total  capital  cost  af  construction  and  equipment : — 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— INTEREST  ON  EXPENDITURE  PROM  LOANS, 
PROFT  OR  LOSS  AFTER  DEDUCTING  WORKING  EXPENSES  AND 
INTEREST,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  ON  TOTAL  COST 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


State. 


1900-1.        1901-2.        190M.        1908-4.        1904^.        190«.        1906-7. 


AMOUNT  OF  Interest  on  Railway  Loan  Expenditure. 


Si 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a 

^ 

£ 

New  Bonth  Wales      

1.424.940 

1.484.638 

1.474.473 

1.484.149 

1.526.948 

1.541.427 

1.596.710 

Victoria         

1.404.809 

1.492.696 

1,478.532 

1.515.755 

1.461.994 

1.472.8^ 

1.488.884 

<)aeeii8land 

819.064 

837.206 

859.966 

878.006 

876.568 

881.414 

«d86.8Bl 

Booth  AastraUa         

464.141 

469.787 

466.655 

470.882 

468.730 

474.965 

470.720 

Northern  Territory   ... 

46.767 

.47.012 

46.761 

46.838 

46.746 

46.770 

46,746 

Western  Australia     

226.718 

234.962 

267,195 

277,181 

308.916 

828.564 

838,187 

Tasmania 

141.726 

140.660 

142.550- 

143.190 

148,890 

144.100 

148.263 

<?ommon  wealth 

4.576.169 

4.656319 

4.721.152 

4.811.001 

4,888.792 

4.884,627 

4,976,841 

Profit  or   Loss  after  Payment  of    Working  Expenses,  Interest,  and 

OTHER  CHARQES.t 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£               £         1        £ 

£ 

New  South  Wales      

+106.638 

-33.821 

-426.879 

—306.676 

—  86.079 

+384.980 

+  610,966 

Victoria         

->2Q2.261 

-290.971 

—458.761 

—100.017 

—102.007 

^  99.0fi0 

+176.064 

•Queensland    ... 

-660.029 

—447.777 

—489.138 

—879.465 

-277.878 

-198.687 

+  "^81,664 

South  Australia 

-1-  68.486 

-  74.129 

—  14.554 

-»-  14.362 

+  67.800 

4 110,426 

+  227.648 

Northern  Territory 

-  67.192 

—  69.189 

-48.275 

—  43.061 

—  44.386 

—  45,727 

—  46.008 

Western  Australia     

•¥  83.071 

+  80.127 

+  48.417 

-»- 131.279 

^  45,210 

+  109,127 

+-  68489 

Tasmania 

-109,884 

—  80.681 

-61.222 

-52.525 

-71.964 

—  75,518 

—  75,540 

Commonwealth 

-686,761 

-965.841 

-1.449,412 

-786.083 

—418.299 

+  888.625 

f  902.917 

Estimated,    f  The  positive  sign  indicates  a  profit,  the  negative  a  loss. 
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State. 


lOOO-l.        1001-2. 


]g02-8. 


1903-4. 


1004-6. 


10064). 


19WJ-7. 


Percentage  of  Profit  or  Loss  to  Capital  Cost  of  Construction,  and 

EQUIPMENT,  t 


per  cent. 

per  cenfc. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

New  Soath  Wales      

4  0.27 

-0.08 

-1.02 

-0.78 

-0.08 

-0J8 

-1.86 

Victoria          

-OM 

-0.71 

-1.12 

-0.24 

-0.25 

+0.24 

+  0.42 

Queensland    ... 

-2.84 

-2JS& 

-2.41 

-1.81 

—1.28 

—0.01 

+♦0.16- 

Sooth  Aoatralia 

-^0.41 

-0.66 

-0.11 

-^0.11 

-0.60 

4  0.81 

+  1.66 

Northern  Territory    ... 

—4.88 

-^.06 

-4.10 

-866 

-8.76 

-8.87 

-0.80 

Western  Australia     ... 

+  1.17 

•^0.41 

+0.60 

+1.46 

+  0.47 

-n.oo 

10.66 

Tasmania 

—2.87 

—2.10 

-1.67 

-rl.84 

-1.88 

—1.02 

-1.02 

Commonwealth         

-0.56 

-0.7« 

-1.12 

-0.66 

-0.81 

+0.28 

+0.72 

*  Estimated,    f  The  positive  sign  indicates  a  profit,  the  negative  a  loss. 

SO.  Nnmben  and  Descriptions  of  Roiilng-Stock,  1906.— The  following  tables  give 
returns  of  rolling-stook  (i.)  on  Government  railways  and  (ii.)  on  private  railways: — 

GOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS.— PARTICULARS  OF  •ROLLING-STOCK   IN    USE 
ON  THE   80TH   JUNE,    1907. 


State. 

Gteuge. 

liocomotives. 

Coaching  Stock. 

Goods  Stock,  etc. 

Engines. 

Tenders. 

Gars. 

Brake- 
Vans.  etc. 

Trucks. 

Brake- 
vans,  etc. 

ft.  in. 

New  South  Wales 

4    8* 

666 

641 

764 

423 

11^379 

302 

Victoria 

■ 

6    3 
2    6 

•490 

7 

... 

tl,217 
§16 

:494 

10,519 
106 

... 

Queensland 

3    0 

360 

... 

462 

lis 

7,617 

If 

South  Australia 

5    3 
3    6 

157 
172 

99 
177 

215 
107 

30 
44 

2,198 
3,846 

59 
87 

Northern  Territory 

3    6 

6 

7 

... 

11137 

... 

Western  Australia 

... 

3    6 

•321 

... 

300 

24 

6,190 

132 

Tasmania 

\ 

3    6 
2    0 

71 
6 

... 

140 
3 

40 
3 

1,312 
67 

64 

Commonwealth 

... 

2,236 

817 

3,231 

1,176 

43,371 

634 

*  Including  combined  shunting  engine  and  travelling  crane,  f  Including  eighteen  South 
Australian  joint  stock,  t  Including  nine  South  Australian  joint  stock.  §  Includes  six  cars  and 
brake-vans  combined,    r  Including  six  departmental  vehicles.    %  Included  in  coaching  stock. 

PRIVATE   RAILWAYS.— PARTICULARS  OF  ROLLING-STOCK  IN  USE  ON 
THE  80TH  JUNE.  1906. 


State.                 n         Locomotives.        |      Ck>aching  Stock. 

1 

Ooods  and  Live-Stock 
Vehicles. 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland*... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania!     •.. 

19                                 22 
2                             i 

46                                  18 
21                 i                 16 

583 

"71     . 
1.010 
323 

Commonwealth     ... 

88                                57 

1 

1.987     • 

*  Returns  not  available. 


f  To  the  3l8t  December.  1006. 


31.  Nomber  of  Railway  Employes,  1901  to  1907.— The  following  table  shews  the 
number  of  employes  in  the  Railway  Departments  of  each  State  from  1901  to  1907  :— 
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GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— NO.  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  RAILWAY  DEPTS.,  1901-7. 


1901. 

1902. 

1008. 

1904. 

1906. 

1900. 

1907. 

State. 

h 

1^ 

1^ 

Is 

1^ 

1^. 

1^ 

1^ 

1^ 

-8^ 

Is 

Il 

11 

2* 

^OQ 

^00 

^w 

2" 

^m 

"it  CO 

^i 

h 

^« 

2" 

i?» 

"Sec 

^CD 

N.8.  Wales*... 

1.872 

11,747 

1.608 

18.065 

1.626 

11.518 

1.609 

11.520 

1.006 

11.086 

1.050 

11.828 

1,770 

lS.41t 

Victoria      ... 

1.4S2 

10.624 

1.641 

0.941 

1.400 

10.868 

1.416 

9.808 

1.499 

11.049 

1.515 

11.482 

1.580 

12,498 

Qneensland 

004 

4.«88 

012 

4.288 

042 

4.028 

892 

4.061 

890 

4.140 

906 

4.222 

940 

4.401 

South  Au8t.f 

S.866 

— 

8.800 

— 

8.000 

8.607 

— 

3.519 



8.520 



6.fia 

N.  Territoryf 

— 

61 

— 

88 

— 

08 

-— 

62 

— 

64 

— 

64 

— 

VTZ 

West.  Aust.... 

870 

6.407 

867 

6.190 

012 

5.829 

910 

5.887 

990 

5.818 

928 

5.480 

Ml 

430& 

Tasmania   ... 

178 

1.268 

178 

1.100 

179 

1.001 

181 

1.163       178 

980 

178 

1.080 

177 

1.080 

C'wealth  ... 

4.862 

87.400 

4.001 

38.188 

6.064:80,018 

4.907 

3A.064{  5.102 

37.261 

5.177  87.575 

5.408 

41.022 

*  ExolasiYe  of  gate-keepers  with  free  house  only,  f  Separate  returns  for  salaried  and  waijeti 
staff  are  not  available ;  the  number  of  salaried  staff  is  included  with  the  wages  staff,  t  Europeans, 
sixty-six :  Chinese  and  coolies,  six. 

32.  Accidents.— Numbers  of  Killed  and  injured,  1901  to  1907.— The  subjoined  tables 
give  particulars  of  accidents  in  the  Government  railways  in  each  State  for  the  years  1901 
to  1907.     A  classification  is  given  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1907. 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  KILLED  AND 
INJURED.  1901  TO  1907. 


1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

1908-4. 

1904^. 

1905^. 

1906-7. 

State. 

i 

•8 

i 

1 

'i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

t 

i 

1 

■8 

i 

9 

s 

« 

'3 

s 

3 

5 

s 

5 

M 

M 

Ui 

c 

3 

s 

N.S.Wales    ... 

46 

441 

84 

822 

42 

808 

44 

752 

27 

667 

88 

776 

80 

1.104 

Victoria 

GO 

615 

40 

888 

40 

574 

28 

682 

25 

480 

60 

789 

65 

687 

Queensland ... 

20 

201 

12 

180 

7 

188 

14 

150 

11 

157 

190 

12 

216 

S.  Australia... 

8 

50 

12 

86 

8 

85 

6 

28 

9 

25 

64 

12 

112 

N.  Territory... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

W.  Australia* 

6 

205 

5 

218 

4 

228 

2 

288 

11 

406 

16 

820 

U 

267 

Tasmania    ... 

1 

17 

1 

24 

1 

24 

8 

88 

1 

51 

87 

1 

50 

C'wealth   ... 

180 

1.620 

106 

2.118 

102 

1.807 

«e 

1.895 

84 

1.786 

184 

2,127 

121 

2.268 

*  The  returns  up  to  and  including  the  year  1904-5  are  for  accidents  to  servants  of  the  Railway 

Department  only. 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS.— PARTICULARS  OF   PERSONS  KILLED  AND 

INJURED  DURING  YEAR  ENDED  THE   30TH   JUNE.   1907. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


Passengers. 


Causes 

beyond 

their  own 

Control. 


I  i 


Misconduct 
or  want  of 
Caution. 


17 


68 
200 
21 


827 


Servants  of  Depart- 
ment. 


Trespassers 
and  Others. 


Causes 

beyond 

their  own 

Control. 


Miscondtict 

or  want  of 

Caution. 


I  I  ? 


28 
128 
184 

31 

213 
3 


i  i  1 


8    I     868 
12    I      97 


582    I    26 


1,087 


18 
96 
7 
7 


;  108 

I    76 


74    ;  234 


Total. 


m 


1.104 
527 
216 
112 
2 
267 
60 


2.288 
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BUTAVAY  SYSTEMS 

nv  TTfE 


COMMONWEALTH  »  AUSTRALIA 


p]xPLANATiON  OP  Map.— The  continiioiiM  lincK  iu  red  deiiotet  the  existing  railway  lines  of 
Australia,  the  heavier  lines  l)eln«  the  main  routes. 


Lines  in  courwe  of  construction  are  shewn  by  dott<*(l  lines,  thus  - 


A  proposed  transcontinental  liiu*.  joinin^i  the  railways  of  South  and  Western  Australia— and 
thus  connecting  continuously  by  railway  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia. 
and  Western  Australia— is  shewn  by  dots,  thus 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  SECTIONS  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Miles. 
Townsville  t«  Winton  ..  .{fts 
Rockhamr>ton  to  Longreaeh  128 
Brisbane  to  Cunnannilla  t'All 
Toowooniba  to  Newi-nslle  V2i> 
Brisbane  to  Sydney .  fix  hrs.  >  7i."> 
Newcastle  to  Inverell  ...  ^iTi 
Sydney  to  Bourke  ...     V^i 


Miles. 
Sydney  to  H«>    ...  ...    -1«);» 

Coonia  ...     '2iX) 

Mell)riie.(17hrs.).>J.^ 

Melb-rne to .V.lclaide. (!7i ., )  isi>-^ 

Mildura         ...    a'.l 

Swan  Hill     ...    -IVy 


Miles. 

Adelaide  to  Uroken  Hill  MU 

Oodnadatta  «S8 

Perth  to  Leonora  ...  ryMi 

Nannine  ...  610 

.\lbany  ...  -^40 

Hobart  to  Ijaunceston  ...  ISi 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE 

AUSTRALIA.  1855  to  1907. 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  OF 


Mr  ^'^TKi^  ,!^     ^ 


Explanation  op  Graphs.— In  the  above  diafjram  the  base  of  each  small  square  represeuts 
throughout  one  year.  The  signiflcancje  of  the  vertical  height  of  each  square  varies,  however, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  several  curves. 

In  the  heavy  curve  denoting  the  total  capital  cost  of  the  railways  of  the  Commonwealth,  each 
vertical  side  of  each  square  denotes  £2.000.000. 

In  the  three  lighter  curves,  representing  (i.)  gross  revenue,  (ii.)  working  expenses,  and  (iii.^  net 
revenue,  the  vertical  height  of  each  single  square  denotes  £400.000.  For  the  curve  of  average  cost 
per  mile  open,  the  verticsl  side  of  the  small  square  denotes  £2000.  The  mileage  open  is  shewn  by 
dotted  curves,  the  vertical  side  of  each  square  representing  200  miles. 

For  the  percentages  a  new  zero  is  taken  at  "20"  on  the  scale  for  the  general  diagram.    The 

vertical  height  of  each  square  rei)re8ents  2  iier  cent,  in  the  curve  shewing  the  percentage  of  working 

exixjnses  on  gross  revenue.    For  the  curve  of  percentage  of  net  revenue  on  capital  cost,  the  vertical 

-height  of  each  square  represents  only  0.2,  that  is  to  say,  the  vertical  scale  is  tenvtiuqtes  that  of  tjjc 

preceding  curv^.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  PERCENTAGES  OP  WORKING  EXPENSES  TO  GROSS  REVENUE  FOR 
STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH.  1855  to  1907. 


Explanation  op  Graphs.— In  the  above  diaf^ram  the  base  of  each  small  square  represents 
throughout  one  year.  The  vertical  side  of  a  small  square  denotes  throughout  10  ver  cent.,  the 
heavy  zero  lines  being  different  for  each  State  and  the  Commonwealth  with,  however,  one  excep- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  zero  line  for  South  and  Western  Australia  is  identical. 

The  curve  for  Victoria  commences  only  in  1859 ;  that  for  Queensland  in  1865 ;  that  for  Tasmania 
in  1872;  and  that  for  Western  -Australia  in  1879.  these  Ijeing  the  years  in  which  the  Government 
railway  systems  of  the  several  States  were  inaugurated. 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  PERCENTAGES  OF  NET  REVENUE  TO  CAPITAL  COST  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT  RAILWAYS  FOR  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH.  1855  to  19()7. 


Explanation  of  Graphs.— In  the  above  diagram  the  base  of  each  small  square  represents 
throughout  one  year.  The  vertical  side  of  a  small  square  denotes  I  per  cent.,  the  thick  zero  lines, 
however,  for  each  State  and  for  the  Commonwealth  being  different.  This  was  nece8sar>'  to  avoid 
confusion  of  the  curves. 

WTiere  the  curve  for  any  State  falls  below  that  State's  zero  line,  loss  is  indicated,  the  work- 
ing expenses  having  exceeded  the  gross  revenue. 

The  curve  for  Victoria  commences  only  in  1859 ;  that  for  Queensland  in  1865 ;  that  for  Tasmania 
in  1872;  and  that  for  Western  Australia  in  1879.  these  being  the  years  in  which  the  Governraeut 
railway  systems  of  the  several  States  were  inaugurated. 
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Graphical  Representation  of  Railway  Developments.  587 


§  3.  Graphical  Representation  of  Railway  Developments. 

1.  General. — Its  railways  are  so  important  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Australia 
that  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  graphically  represent  the  main  facts  of  their  progress 
from  their  beginning,  viz. ,  from  1855  onwards.  To  this  end  the  graphs  shewn  on  pages 
583  to  586  have  been  prepared.  The  distribution  of  the  railways  is  shewn  on  the  map  on 
page  588. 

2.  Capital  Cost  and  Mileage  Open  (page  584).— The  graph  shews  that  the  ratio 
between  these  elements  was,  naturally  enough,  very  variable  from  1855  to  1870,  conse- 
quent upon  progressive  decrease  in  cost  of  construction.  It  then  became  subject  to  a 
more  regular  change,  implying  reduction  of  average  cost. 

8.  Cost  per  Mile  Open. — The  fluctuations  in  cost  per  mile  open  are  clearly  indicated 
by  the  graph  on  page  584.  In  1855  the  cost  per  mile  open  was  no  less  than  £28,430 ; 
by  1868  it  had  fallen  to  £17,762,  when  it  rose  again  to  a  maximum  of  £35,958  in  1862. 
It  then  diminished  rapidly  till  1883 — when  it  reached  £10,496  per  mile — then  slowly  till 
1887,  when  it  amounted  to  £10,017  per  mile.  Again  rising,  this  rate  attained  to  £10,637 
in  1892,  since  which  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  declining,  attaining  its  lowest  value, 
£9669,  in  1907. 

4.  Gross  Revenue. — This  graph  (page  584)  exhibits  considerable  irregularities,  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  the  maxima  at  1892  and  1902.  The  fall  commencing  in  1892 
was  in  consequence  partly  of  the  commercial  crisis  and  partly  of  the  then  droughty 
conditions  of  several  of  the  States,  while  that  of  1902-3  was  due  to  drought.  In  the 
latter  case  the  recovery  was  very  rapid. 

5.  Working  Expenses  and  Net  Revenue.— The  characteristics  of  these  graphs  (page 
684),  are  similar  to  those  of  *'  Gross  Revenue,"  and  the  same  remarks  apply.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  working  expenses  are  increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than 
gross  and  net  revenue.  * 

6.  Percentages  of  Worthing  Expenses  to  Gross  Revenue.— This  is  shewn  for  each 
State  and  for  the  Commonwealth  on  page  585,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  only,  on  a 
larger  scale,  on  page  584.  The  curve  shews  considerable  fluctuations,  but  points  also 
to  the  fact  that  from  1903  to  1907  there  has  been  a  rapid,  and  therefore  very  satisfactory, 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  revenue.  The  fluctuations  of  this 
percentage,  for  the  individual  States,  call  for  no  special  conmient. 

7.  Percentage  of  Net  Revenue  on  Capital  Cost— For  the  Commonwealth  this  graph 
is  shevTn  on  a  large  scale  on  page  584  and  on  page  586  both  for  Commonwealth  and  States. 
After  exhibiting  somewhat  remarkable  oscillations  in  the  earlier  years,  and  less  marked 
ones  between  1886  and  1900,  and  also  a  rapid  fall  to  1903,  the  curve  from  that  year  shews 
a  well  marked  increase  which  seems  to  have  become  established,  and  has  lasted  from 
that  year  up  to  the  present  time.  Maxima  were  reached  in  1866,  1877  and  1881 — viz., 
3.44,  3.71  and  4.14  per  cent. — but  these  have  been  exceeded  by  the  percentage  for  1907, 
that  is,  4.36. 

For  the  individual  States  the  results  are  in  general  very  satisfactory,  the  increases 
in  the  percentages  recently  being  greatest  for  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  South 
Australia,  less  marked  for  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  oscillatory  for  Western  Australia. 

The  remarkable  maximum  for  Western  Australia  in  1896  is  consequent  upon  the 
large  use  made  of  the  western  railways  at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Western 
Australian  goldfields. 

8.  General  Indications  of  Graphs. — Reviewing  the  cost  of  railways,  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  noted  that  for  the  periods  indicated  the  average  cost  on  the  entire  total  runs  as 
follows :— 
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TRAMWAYS. 

1873-1882.     .     188S-1892. 

1 

180S-1897. 
10,167 

1898-1908. 

Period     

1856-1872. 

£• 
24,561 

igOS-1007 

Cost  per  mile  ... 

13.700           10.286 

9,852 

9,781 

The  peroentage  of  working  expenses  on  the  gross  revenue  is  at  the  present  time 
rapidly  falling,  while  the  peroentage  of  net  revenue  on  total  capital  cost  is  rising  even 
more  rapidly.  For  the  period  1903  to  1907  the  fall  in  peroentage  of  working  expenses  on 
gross  revenue  was  from  68.80  to  57.18  per  cent.,  while  the  rise  of  the  percentage  of  net 
revenue  on  total  capital  cost  was  from  2.53  to  4.85  per  cent. 

While  the  sinister  influence  of  the  drought  of  1902  is  strikingly  shewn  in  the  curves 
(a)  by  the  fall  in  the  gross  and  net  revenue  in  1902  and  1908,  (b)  by  the  fall  in  the  per- 
centage of  net  revenue  on  capital  cost,  and  (c)  by  the  increase  of  working  expenses  on  gross 
revenue,  the  rapidity  of  recovery  is  even  more  striking,  and  goes  to  indicate  the  great 
elasticity  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
bust  that  a  group  of  railways,  necessarily  constructed  largely  in  accordance  with  a  policy 
of  widespread  development  of  Australia's  resources  rather  than  as  mere  commercial 
enterprises,  and  costing  so  large  a  sum  as  £187,196,168  for  construction  and  equipment 
up  to  the  SOth  June,  1907,  should,  nevertheless,  yield  so  large  a  revenue,  bringing  in  for 
the  year  1906-7  a  return,  as  pointed  out,  of  no  less  than  4.85  pQr  cent. 


§  4.  Tramways. 

1.  General. — Tramway  systems  are  in  operation  in  all  the  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  recent  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  adoption  of 
electrical  traction,  the  benefit  of  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  a  number  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth. 

(i.)  Total  Mileage  Open  and  Classification  of  Lines.  The  following  table  shews  the 
total  mileage  of  tramway  lines  open  for  traffic  in  each  State  and  in  the  CJommonwealth 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  classified  (a)  according  to  the  motive  power  utilised  and 
(&)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  by  which  the  lines  are  controlled : — 

TRAMWAY  MILEAGE  OPEN— CLASSIFICATION  OF  LINES,  1907. 


Nature  of  Motive  Power 

or 
Controlling  Authority. 


N.S. 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Q'land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western  I 
Australia.'; 


Tas.       C'wealtb. 


ACCORDING  TO  MOTIVE  POWER. 


Electric 
Steam 
Cable 
Horse 


Total 


Miles. 

m 
m 

135i 


Miles. 


Miles. 


33 

—  166 

45f 

13 


"t 


91$     I     1961 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

— 

544 

9 
2i 

72g 

23 

— 

72g 

771 

HI 

1 

MOes. 

2151 

2141 

45J 

1091 


5858 


(rovemment 
Municipal    . . 
Private 


Total 


ACCORDING  TO  CONTROLLING  AUTHORITY. 

128^ 
6f 

1351 
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2.  19ew  South  Wales. — In  this  State  the  tramways,  with  but  few  comparatively 
unimportant  exceptions,  are  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

(i.)  Tramway  Systems.  In  Sydney  and  suburbs  the  Government  tramways  are 
divided  into  distinct  systems.  There  were  in  June,  1907,  five  such  systems  in  operation 
within  th^  metropolitan  area,  the  most  important  being  the  city  and  suburban  lines — 
75^  miles  in  length — and  the  North  Shore  line — llj  miles  in  length.  Both  of  these 
systems  are  now  operated  by  electricity.  There  are  two  systems  on  which  the  motive 
power  used  is  steam,  namely — (a)  the  line  from  Ashfield  to  Enfield  and  Mortlake,  seven 
and  a  half  miles  long,  and  (b)  the  line  from  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci,  nearly  five  miles  in 
length,  and  there  is  a  horse  tramway  at  Manly  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long.  There  are 
also  Government  ntoam  tramways  in  operation  at  Newcastle,  Broken  Hill,  and  Par- 
ramatta. 

(a)  Sydney  Tramways.  The  first  tramway  constructed  in  Sydney  ran  from  Bridge- 
street  to  Hay-street,  via  Himter-street.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1879,  and  the 
motive  power  was  steam.  In  the  following  few  years  these  steam  tramways  were  con- 
siderably extended.  The  electric  system  was  not  introduced  into  the  city  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1899,  though  it  had  at  that  time  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  North 
Sydney.  The  tramways  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  running  along  King-street  to  the  suburb 
of  WooUahra,  as  well  as  those  in  North  Sydney,  were  originally  worked '  by  under- 
ground cables,  and  have  since  been  converted  into  electric  lines  on  the  overhead  trolley 
system.  In  December,  1899,  the  electric  tramway,  extending  from  the  Circular  Quay 
along  George-street  to  the  Redfem  Station,  and  thence  to  the  densely  populated  district 
of  Pyrmont,  was  opened  for  traffic.  This  tramway  is  a  double  track,  and  is  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  in  length.  Single  lines  have  been  constructed  along  Castlereagh  and  Pitt 
streets,  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  traffic  along  George-street.  The  whole  of  the 
steam  tramways  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ashfield- Mortlake  and 
the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  lines,  have  now  been  converted  into  electric  lines,  and  provision 
for  the  extra  power  required  for  the  electrification  of  the  two  last-named  lines  has  been 
made  at  the  central  station. 

{b)  Other  Tramway  Systems.  In  Newcastle  the  first  section  of  the  tramways,  from 
Perkins-street  to  Plattsburg,  was  opened  in  1887 ;  the  total  length  open  on  the  SOth  June, 
1907,  was  17^  miles.  At  Broken  Hill  and  Parramatta  the  first  sections  of  the  tramways 
were  opened  in  1902.  On  the  80th  Jime,  1907,  the  mileage  open  at  Broken  Hill  amounted 
to  six  and  a  quarter,  and  at  Parramatta  to  four  and  a  half  miles.  On  the  same  date  the 
total  length  of  all  Government  tramways  open  for  traffic  was  128|  miles,  the  capital  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  of  these  lines  being  £8,669,524.  There  were  also  five  and 
one-eighth  miles  of  line  under  construction,  of  which  four  and  three-quarter  miles  were  at 
Sydney  and  the  remainder  at  Broken  Hill,  while  further  extensions  amounting  in  all  to 
11^  miles  had  been  authorised.  There  are  also  three  short  lengths  of  tramways  in  New 
South  Wales  run  by  p'rivate  companies.     Further  particulars  are  given  below. 

(ii.)  Particulars  of  all  Oovemment  Tramways^  1901-7.  The  following  table  shews 
the  total  length,  the  capital  cost,  the  gross  revenue,  working  expenses,  and  net  earnings, 
and  the  percentages  of  working  expenses  on  gross  revenue,  and  of  net  earnings  on  capital 
cost  for  each  financial  year  from  1900-1  to  1906-7,  inclusive. 

The  net  result  for  the  year  1906-7,  after  providing  for  all  working  expenses  and 
£131,793  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  was  a  surplus  of  £48,961,  as  compared  with 
£55,960  for  the  previous  year  : — 
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NEW    SOUTH    WALES.— PARTICULARS    OF   WORKING    OF    GOVERNMENT 
TRAMWAYS,    1901   TO   1907. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Year 

Total 

Capital 
Expended 

on 
Lines  Open. 

of 

of 

ended 
the 
30th 

Jane. 

Lines 
Open. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Eaminits. 

Working 

Expenses 

on 

Gross 

Net 

Earning* 

on 
Capital 

Revenue. 

Cost, 

Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1901  ... 

79} 

2494,493 

551,674 

462,471 

89,203 

83.83 

4.07 

1902... 

104 

2,829,363 

631,767 

541,984 

89,773 

85.79 

3.19 

1903  ... 

lis} 

3,371,687 

762,034 

654,165 

97,869 

86.98 

2.90 

1904... 

3,471,759 

802,985  . 

673,625 

129,360 

83.89 

3.73 

1905... 

125} 

3,637,922 

813,569 

({85.682 

127,887 

84.28 

3.51 

1906  ... 

126 

3,669,096 

851,483 

665.083 

186,400 

78.11 

5.08 

1907... 

128! 

3,669,524 

908,701 

727,947 

180,754 

80.11 

4.92 

(iii.)  Particulars  of  Dijferent  Systems  of  Oovemtnent  TramuMys^  1906-7.  In  the 
subjoined  statement  partioulars  are  given  of  the  working  of  the  electric,  steam,  and  hone 
tramways  in  Sydney,  and  of  the  other  Government  tramways  at  Newcastle,  Bremen  Hill, 
and  Parramatta : — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— PARTICULARS  OF  THE  WORKING  OP  THE 
VARIOUS  GOVERNMENT  TRAMWAYS,  1906  TO  1907. 


Particolars. 

Sydney. 

New- 
castle. 
(Steam) 

Broken 
Hill. 

(Steam) 

Parra- 
matta 
(Steam.) 

Total 

Electric. 

Steam 

Horse. 

Total. 

Length         ...  miles 
Total  cost    ...         ^ 
Gross  revenue        « 
Working  expenses  ^ 
Interest        ...        iS 
Profit  or  loss*         £ 

87ft 
3.347.817 
832,902 
662.187 
116.578 
+63.437 

12ft 

72.334 

9.7« 

11.387 

2.624 

-4.265 

li 

12.461 
656 
716 
462 

-612 

lOOl 
3,332.602 
842.«14 
674.200 
U9,654 
+  48.670 

17ft 

245.410 
47.476 
37.420 
8.819 

+  1.237 

61.406 
15.680 
13.335 

2.228 
-H26 

30404 

2.9i2 

2.90S 

l.OOB 

-1,072 

Iffii 
3.600.924 
90B.ia 
727,917 
131.7BB 
+  48,961 

*  The  positive  sign  indicates  a  profit,  the  negative  a  loss. 
The  total  capital  cost  shewn  in  the  preceding  table  was  made  up  as  follows  :- 


Permanent 
Way 

BoUing 
Stock 

Power-house, 

Substations. 

and  Plant 

Machinery 

lyorkshops      Furniture 

Total. 

JE2,062,072 

£747,283 

£728,943 

Je40,179 

£88,655 

£2,392 

£3,669,624 

The  average  cost  per  mile  open  was  £16,026  for  permanent  way  and  £28,518  for  all 
ohaiges. 

(iv.)  Sydney  Electric  Tramways.  The  total  length  of  the  city  and  suburban  linee  is 
75^  miles,  and  of  the  North  Shore  line  11}  miles,  making  the  total  length  of  the  electok 
tramways  in  Sydney  87J  miles.  The  current  for  the  operation  of  these  tramwajrs  is 
generated  at  the  power-house  at  Ultimo,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £728,943,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  sub-stations  and  plant.  The  current  generated  at  the  power  -house  is 
partly  continuous  and  partly  alternating,  and  is  used  both  for  lighting  and  traction  par- 
poses.  The  standard  voltage  of  the  continuous  current  is  600 ;  the  alternating  current  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  high  tension  cables  to  sub-stations ,  where  it  is  converted  to  con- 
tinuous current  at  the  standard  voltage.  The  total  output  of  the  power-house,  for  both 
lighting  and  traction  purposes,  during  the  year  1906-7.  was  38,343,573  kilo  watt-hours,  of 
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which  the  direct  current  supply  was  14,687,289,  and  the  alternating  current  23,756,289 
kilowatt-hours.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  working  of  the  electric 
tramways  for  each  financial  year  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive  :— 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— PABTICDLARS  OF  SYDNEY  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS, 

1901  TO  1907. 


I  Mileage  Open 
Tear  ended  aoth  Jane. !     for  Traffic 
t       (Single). 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 


..., 


Miles. 
Ui 
62 
113 
1182 
1331 
139 
UIJ 


Total  Cost  of 
Construction 

and 
Equipment. 


1,017,321 
1,285,014 
2,610,287 
2,716,748 
3,124,140 
3,269,936 
3,247,817 


QroBB 
Revenue. 


£ 
268,161 
340,742 
560,693 
670,603 
705,132 
780,986 
830,497 


■     ■ " 



1      Working 
j      HxpenneH. 

Net  Revenue. 

£ 

.£ 

201,149 

67,012 

267,557 

83,185 

420,718 

139,975 

516,043 

156,660 

559,565 

146,667 

569,566 

211,420 

629,108 

201,389 

Year  ended  90th  June. 


Output  of 
Power-houee 
for  Traction 

Purposes. 


Tram  Miles 
Run. 


Passengers 
Carried. 


Number  of 

Cars 

in  Use. 


Number  of 

Persons 
Employed. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Kilowatt-hours 
10,043,544 
16,471,747 
25,641,660 
30,866,308 
30,196,806 
32,315,754 
33,941,486 


No. 
3,993,407 
6,174,646 
11,183,861 
14,382,761 
14,783,256 
15,361,781 
16,630,887 


No. 
49,068,661 
63,617.020 
100,341,281 
116,312,376 
122,626,315 
135,300,401 
144,038,105 


No. 
337 
436 
629 
626 
682 
736 
727 


No. 

2,n3 

2,865 
3,746 
3,873 
4,069 
3,863 
4,044 


(v.)  PrivcUe  Traanways.  There  are  three  private  tramway  lines  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  they  are  all  within  the  Sydney  metropolitan  area,  (a)  There  is  an  electric 
tramway  running  from  Rockdale  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 
This  line  was  originally  opened  as  a  steam  tramway  in  1885,  but  was  subsequently  con- 
verted into  electric.  (6)  A  private  steam  tramway  passes  through  the  township  of 
Parramatta.  Commencing  at  the  park  gates,  it  runs  as  far  as  the  Duck  River,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Parramatta  River  steamers,  conveying  passen- 
gers aod  goods  to  and  from  Sydney.  This  Une  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1883. 
(c)  Another  steam  tramway  nms  between  Fassifem  and  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquarie,  a 
distance  of  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  was  first  opened  in  1891.  Further  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  working  of  these  private  tramways  are  not  available. 

(vi.)  Sydney  Harbour  Ferries.  As  the  ferry  services  on  the  waters  of  Port  Jackson 
are  mainly  subsidiary  to  the  suburban  railway  and  tramway  systems,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  include  them  here  rather  than  under  shipping.  Returns  for  the  year  1906 
were  received  from  five  companies,  and  shew  that  these  companies  had  sixty  boats  in 
conunission  which  wore  licensed  to  carr}*  a  total  of  29,991  passengers,  or  an  average  of 
500  per  boat  and  per  trip.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  is 
stated  as  18,586,276,  an  average  of  more  than  50,000  per  day.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  passenger  traffic  there  are  two  lines  providing  for  vehicular  traffic,  and  thus 
affording  the  only  rapid  means  of  transit  between  the  city  and  the  northern  suburbs. 
The  five  companies  employed  during  the  year  a  total  of  673  persons.  Their  capital 
expenditure  to  the  end  of  1906  amounted  to  £240,660,  the  gross  revenue  during  1906  to 
iB191,9d6,  and  the  expenditure  to  £136,429,  thus  giving  a  net  revenue  of  £56,507  The 
services  are  well  managed,  and  the  boats  constructed  during  recent  years — double-ended 
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Bcrewboats — aro  claimed  to  be  superior  in  size  and  equipment  to  boats  employed  on 
similar  sendee  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

3.  Victoria. — In  Melbourne  there  are  a  number  of  tramway  systems  carried  on  under 
the  control  of  various  authorities,  the  most  important  being  the  cable  system  worked  by 
the  Melbourne  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company.  There  are  also  two  lines  of  electric 
tramways,  one  running  from  St.  Kilda  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  five  and  one-eighth 
miles,  belonging  to  the  Gk)vemment,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners ;  the  other,  from  Flemington  Bridge  to  the  Saltwater  River  and  Keilor  Road, 
a  distance  of  seven  and  a  quarter  miles,  is  run  by  a  private  company.  There  is  also  a  private 
cable  tramway,  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  between  Clifton  Hill  and  Preston  : 
and  there  are  two  private  tramways  worked  by  horses — one,  seven  miles  in  length,  runs 
from  Sandringham  to  Beaumaris,  the  other,  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  from  Brunswick 
to  Coburg.  There  are  also  systems  of  electric  tramways  at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  con- 
structed and  run  by  a  private  company. 

(i.)  Melbourne  Cable  Tratnways.  The  Melbourne  Omnibus  Company  began  its 
services  by  the  initiation  of  the  omnibus  lines  in  1869,  and  in  1878  the  company  changed 
its  name*  to  the  Melbourne  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tramway  system  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Melbourne.  It  was  not, 
however,  untU  the  year  1883,  when  the  Melbourne  Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company's 
Act  was  passed,  that  the  necessary  authority  was  given  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 
Under  this  Act  the  company  was  empowered  to  construct  tramways  in  the  streets  of 
Melbourne  and  suburbs,  with  the  consent  of  the  municipalities  interested,  who  had  the 
option  of  electing  to  construct  the  tramways  themselves.  All  the  municipalities  decided 
to  exercise  the  option  conferred  upon  them,  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
a  Tramways  Trust  was  formed.  This  body,  which  is  composed  of  seven  members  from 
the  Melbourne  City  Council  and  one  member  each  from  the  councils  of  eleven  of  the 
surrounding  municipalities,  received  full  power  to  construct  tramways,  and  to  borrow 
money  for  that  purpose,  secured  on  the  municipal  properties  and  revenues  and  on  the 
tramways  themselves.  The  Trust  raised  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
the  tramway  tracks  and  the  engine-houses  from  which  the  cables  are  worked.  It  was 
required  by  the  original  Act,  as  amended  in  1897  and  1892,  to  complete  the  tramwa3rs  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1893,  and  to  grant  a  thirty-two  years'  lease  of  the  tramways  to  the 
company,  dating  from  the  Ist  July,  1884 — when  the  liability  for  interest  on  the  loans 
commenced — and  expiring  on  the  Ist  July,  1916.  The  company  is  required  to  find 
sufficient  capital  to  build  the  rolling-stock  and  to  equip  the  lines  and  engine-houses  with 
all  necessary  working  requisites.  The  company  pays  to  the  Trust  annually  the  interest 
due  upon  the  loans  raised,  and  also  a  sufficient  sum  as  a  sinking  or  redemption  fund,  to 
repay  by  its  accimiulation  the  principal  of  the  loans  raised  by  the  Trust,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  must  hand  back  the  lines  in  good  working  order  to  the  Trust. 
The  expenses  of  the  Trust  were  paid  out  of  the  loan  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1908,  but 
since  that  date  have  been  paid  by  the  company  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £1000  per 
annum,  the  mimicipalities  being  liable  for  the  remainder.  The  total  amount  the  Trust 
was  empowered  to  borrow  was  £1,650,000,  which  has  been  raised  in  London  by  means  of 
debentures  bearing  interest  at  4^  per  cent.  Up  to  the  1st  July,  1907,  the  sums  paid  by 
the  company  to  the  Trust,  with  interest  accumulations,  amounted  to  £987,000.  The 
first  line — that  to  Richmond — was  opened  to  traffic  in  November,  1885,  and  the  work 
being  rapidly  pushed  on,  the  others  were  opened  at  short  intervals,  and  the  whole  system 
was  completed  in  1891.  The  complete  system  consists  of  forty- three  and  a  half  miles  of 
double-track  cable  lines,  using  constantly  over  ninety  miles  of  wire  rope,  and  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  double-track  horse  lines. 

(a)  Particulars  of  Working j  1901  to  1907.  The  subjoined  statement  shews  the  tram 
mileage,  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  and  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  year 
ended  the  30th  June,  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive  : — 
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MKLBOUBNE     CABLE     TRAMWAYS.— PARTICULARS    OP     WORKING, 

1901  TO  1907. 

Year  ended  the 

Tram 
Mileage. 

Namber 

of 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Eteveuue. 

Working  Expenses. 

aOihJune. 

Traffic 
Rec'pts. 

Other.* 

Total.* 

Wages. 

Repairs 
&  Main- 
tenance. 

80.006 
68.689 
60.611 
71.612 
62.177 
50.361 
60.736 

Other.* 

Total.* 

1001      

1903      

1008      

1904      

1905       

1906       

1907       

No. 
8.064.734 
0.235.883 
94)44.282 
8.968.928 
8.982.073 
0.032.523 
0.536.397 

No. 
47.196.647 
47.261.572 
46.832.910 
40.183.742 
50.297357 
52.925.654 
50.060.280 

466.427 
454.683 
432.506 
444.405 
448.740 
460.079 
507.906 

18.025 
20.152 
30.040 
28.781 
31.066 
59.861 
39,274 

483.452 
474.835 
462.545 
473.276 
479.806 
528.040 
546.480 

IS, 

122.014 
125.506 
127.746 
124.060 
123.806 
125.300 
140.487 

6o.4eo 

75.260 
56.569 
45  928 
48396 
47.305 
54.445 

262.500 
269.664 
244.926 
241.500 
234.375 
232.146 
264.668 

*  Including  amounts  on  account  of  ;omnibus  lines, 
(ii.)  Electric  Tramivays.     There  are  in  Melbourne  two  electric  tramway  systems. 
namely  (a)  the  St.  Kilda-Brighton  line  and  (b)  the  North  Melbourne  tramways. 

{a)  The  St.  KildaBrightan  Line.  Under  the  St.  Kilda  and  Brighton  Electric 
Street  Railways  Act,  1904,  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works  was  authorised  to  oonstruct  a 
tramway  from  St.  Kilda  to  Brighton.  The  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  cost  of  the 
land  acquired  for  the  tramway  was  guaranteed  by  the  municipalities  of  St.  Klilda  and 
Brighton  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  authority  was  given  by  the  Act  to  the  muni- 
cipalities to  levy  either  a  general  or  special  rate  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  guarantee.  The  profit,  if  any,  during  the  first  twenty 
years  is  to  be  set  off  in  reduction  of  the  guarantee.  The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May, 
1906,  and  the  extension  to  Brighton  Beach  was  opened  in  the  following  year.  The  sub- 
joined statement  gives  particulars  of  the  working  of  this  line  for  the  financial  year  ended 
the  80th  June,  1907  .-— 


Mileage 
Open. 

Car 
Mileage. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

*8pecial 
Expenditure. 

Interest. 

NetTiOSs 

5.13 

303,777 

1,030,242 

9,690 

7,451      1       9,941 

1 

1,980 

9,782 

*  Replacement  of  rolling-stock,  car-sbed.  and  equipment,  destroyed  by  fire. 

(b)  T}ie  North  Melbourne  Tramways^  extending  through  the  northern  suburbs  to 
the  Saltwater  River  and  to  Keilor  Road,  were  constructed  by  a  private  company,  and 
were  opened  for  traffic  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1906. 

(c)  The  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  Electric  Tramways  are  under  the  control  of  a  private 
company,  and  run  along  the  main  streets  and  to  apd  from  the  outlying  suburbs  of  the 
two  towns. 

(d)  Particulars  of  Working  of  all  Electric  Tramways,  1901  to  1906.  The  following 
table  gives  particulars  of  the  working  of  all  electric  tramways  in  Victoria  for  each  year 
from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

VICTORIA.— PARTICULARS  OF  WORKING   OF   ELECTRIC   TRAMWAYS, 

1903   TO   1906. 


Year. 

Current 

Generated 

for  Traction 

Purposes  at 

Central 

Station. 

MUeage 
Open  for 
Traffic. 

Total  Cost 
of  Construc- 
tion and 
Equipment. 

Tram  Miles 
Run. 

Number  of 

PassengerM 

Carried. 

Number 
of  Cars 
in  Use. 

Number 

of 
Employ^. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

Kilowatt-hours 

331,712 

463,633 

703,226 

1,790,353 

Miles. 

m 

33 

£ 
106,55;3 
115,309 
191,882 
222,486* 

No. 

326,878 

483,027 

699,729 

1.793,647 

No. 
1,214,323 
1,749,225 
2,759,868 
7,037,312 

No. 
12 
12 
53 

78 

No. 

55 

86 

210 

379 

*  Incomplete ;  the  figure  given  shews  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  26i  miles  only. 
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4.  Qneensland* — In  this  State  there  is  a  system  of  electric  tramways  nmning  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Brisbane  and  controlled  by  a  private  company  which 
has  its  head  office  in  London.  The  total  length  of  the  Brisbane  system  was  thirty  and 
three-quarter  miles  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  There  are  also  a  number  of  tramways 
run  by  local  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  constructed  out  of  loans  granted 
by  the  central  Government.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  there  were  nine  of  those 
tramways  in  operation,  the  total  mileage  open  for  traffic  amounting  to  166. 

(i.)  Brisbane  Electric  Tramways.  These  tramways  are  run  on  the  overhead  trolley 
system,  the  voltage  of  the  line  current  being  550.  The  following  table  gives  particulars 
of  these  tramways  for  each  calendar  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

QUEENSLAND.— BRISBANE   ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS.   PARTICULARS  OF 
WORKING,    1901   TO   1906. 


BiUeage 

Number 

No. 

of 
Cars 

in 
Use. 

Number 

Tear. 

,  Current 

Open 

Tram 

of 

Gross 

Working 

of 

Oenerated. 

for 

Miles  Bun. 

Passengers 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

Pexxons 

Traffic. 

Carried. 
No. 

Empl'yed. 

Kilowatt-hrs. 

Miles. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

1901  .. 

3,192,955 

21 

2,756,443 

16,183.801 

111,483 

64.710 

67 

376 

1902... 

3,852,308 

24i 

3.015,548 

18,125,302 

125.461 

73,473 

62 

390 

1903... 

3,975,355 

27 

3,157,574 

18,376,000 

126,526 

77,639 

65 

400 

1904... 

4.154,797 

29 

3,243,686 

18.452.704 

126,647 

76.586 

66 

430 

1905... 

4,661.780 

301 

3,323,823 

20,049,978 

128,436 

78,918 

66 

486 

1906... 

4,370.004 

30i 

3,323,667 

22,052.424 

141.414 

78,493 

66 

660 

(ii.)  Shire  Trarmvays.  Under  Part  XV.  of  the  Local  Authorities  Act  of  1902  pro- 
vision is  made  whereby  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  district  may 
petition  the  local  authority  to  apply  to  the  Oovemor  for  the  constitution  of  a  tramway 
area.  The  Governor  may  define  the  area  and  may  also  approve  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  proposed  tramway.  The  amount  which  may  be  advanced  hy  the 
Government  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a  tramway  may  not  exceed  a  sum  equal 
to  £3000  for  every  mile  of  its  length.  As  regards  repayment  of  loans,  no  sum  need  be 
paid  during  the  first  three  years,  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  principal  and 
interest  must  bd  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments  on  the  basis  provided  for  by  the 
"Local  Works  Loans  Act,  1880  to^l899.*'  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  to  pay 
these  instalments  the  local  authority  may  levy  a  rate  upon  all  rateable  property  within 
the  tramway  area.  The  money  required  for  the  tramway  may  be  raised  by  the  local 
authorities  by  the  issue  of  debentures.. 

(a)  Particulars  of  Shire  Tramways^  1903-6.  The  subjoined  table  gives  particulars 
of  shire  tramways  for  each  year  from  1903  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

QUEENSLAND.— PARTICULARS  OF  SHIRE  TRAMWAYS,  1903  TO  1906. 


BiileB. 
Open. 

Total  Cost. 

*  Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Works. 

Office. 

Repairs,  and 

Loan  Re- 

Expeness, 

Other 

Total. 

Mainten- 

demptions. 

and 

ances. 

Salaries. 

Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903  ... 

163 

349,691 

26.636 

... 

... 

... 

t32.l0l 

1904... 

166 

377,131 

49,683 

34,328 

13,296 

3,316 

8,394 

69.332 

1905... 

166 

369,646 

38,092 

16.361 

14.819 

3,121 

2,060 

36,361 

1906... 

165 

369.166 

39,267 

16,847 

19,312 

3,632 

3,042 

41,733 

*  Exclusive  of  sums  received  by  way  of  endowment,  loan,  or  grant.     ^  Incomplele. 
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(6)  Particulars  of  each  Tramway  for  the  Year  1906.  The  subjoined  statement 
shews  the  length,  capital  cost,  receipts,  and  the  various  items  of  expenditure  for  each 
tramway  for  the  year  1906 : — 

QUEENSLAND  SfflRE    TRAMWAYS.— LENGTH,   CAPITAL    COST,   RECEIPTS 
AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  EACH  TRAMWAY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906.  • 


1 

2 

"SI 

s 

1 
1 

a 

Expenditure. 

Assets. 

Tramway. 

On  PubUc 
orks,  Repairs, 
Maintenance. 

o 

a 

■il 

4 

K 

Total. 

1 

1 

^•« 

« 

MlH. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ayr 

44 

74.601 

7.638 

2.268 

'6.492 

336 

65 

9.151 

80.976 

76.668 

Beandesert... 

21 

57.fl77 

5.052 

961 

2,861 

967 

934 

5.713 

69.727 

56.846 

Caims-Mulgrave*  ... 
Green  HiU* 

31 
4 

96.288 
6.800 

[13.646 

6.997 

4.640 

1.463 

917 

14,017 

111.103 

94.850 

Ingham 

18 

28.603 

3.064 

41 

1.407 

— 

— 

1.448 

27.430 

26.897 

Geraldton 

19; 

50.009 

2,792 

1.799 

700 

155 

222 

2.876 

62.308 

58.146 

McOregor'8  Creekf ... 
Cattle  Creekf 

7 
5 

11.053 
9.223 

\  1.636 

1.010 

600 

80 

36 

1.735 

22.243 

21.737 

MoBsman     ... 

141 

36.719 

5.440 

^.771 

2.612 

5^ 

878 
3.042 

6.798 

29.367 

36.584 

Total     

166 

369.166 

89.267 

15.847 

19.312 

3.632 

41.733 

383.154 

369.628 

*  The  Caims-Mulgrave  and  Green  Hill  branch  tramways  are  both  controlled  by  the  Cairns 
Shire  Coancil.  i  McGregor's  Creek  and  Cattle  Creek  tramways  are  both  controlled  by  the  Douglas 
Shire  Council. 

The  gauge  of  the  Green  Hill,  Ingham,  Qeraldton,  and  Mossman  tramways  is  2  ft. ; 
that  of  the  other  lines  is  8  ft.  6  in. 

5.  Soutll  Australia. — Up  to  the  year  1906  there  wore  a  number  of  horse  tramways 
in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  and  suburbs  run  by  various  private  companies.  Power 
to  acquire  part  of  these  lines,  with  a  view  to  their  electrification,  was  given  to  the  Adelaide 
Corporation  by  the  Municipal  Tramways  Trust  Act,  1906.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  a  Trust  consisting  of  eight  members,  of  whom  two  were  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  two  elected  by  the  City  Corporation,  and  two  each  by  the  Suburban  Cor- 
porations and  the  District  Councils,  was  formed  in  1907,  and  a  length  of  forty-nine  route 
miles  of  horse  traction  tramways  were  purchased  from  the  private  companies  at  a  cost  of 
£283,857.  Within  three  years  from  the  31st  December,  1906,  the  Trust  is  to  electrify 
the  main  lines  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  on  the  average  £12,000  per  mile.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1908  there  were  fifty-four  miles  of  single  track  in  process  of  electrifica- 
tion. There  are  also  in  South  Australia  seventeen  and  three-eighths  miles  of  Government 
horse  tramways  in  country  districts,  worked  in  connection  with  the  railway  system  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commissioner.  Further  particulars  a.s  to  these  lines  are 
not  available. 

6.  Western  Australia. — In  this  State  there  arc  a  number  of  horse  tramways,  amomit- 
ing  in  all  to  a  length  of  twenty- three  miles,  which  are  the  property  of  the  Government. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  line  between  Roeburne  and  Cossack,  constructed  on  a 
2  ft.  gauge  and  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Department.  The  length  of  this  line  is 
eight  and  a  half  miles.  The  remaining  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  made  up  of  twelve  short  lengths  varying  from  eleven  chains  to  four  miles  six- 
teen chains,  worked  in  connection  with  the  jetties  at  various  ports  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  communication  between  such  jetties  and  the  goods  sheds  or  ware- 
hoiises.  Most  of  these  short  lines  are  leased  at  annual  rentals,  and  they  are  under  the 
sapervision  of  the  Harbour  Master.  Their  maintenance  and  improvement  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Works  Department.  In  addition  to  these  Government  lines  there  are 
electric  tramway  systems  at  Perth  and  Kalgoorlie  carried  on  by  private  companies,  and 
at  Fremantle,  under  municipal  control. 
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(i.)  Oovemment  Tramways.  Particulars  as  to  the  working  of  the  Goyemment 
horse-tramways  or  as  to  the  rents  received  therefrom  are  not  generally  available.  The 
following  statement,  however,  shews  particulars  of  the  working  of  the  Boebume-Cossack 
line  for  the  financial  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1907  : — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRAMWAYS.— PARTICULARS  OP 
THE  ROEBURNE-COSSACK  LINE,  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1906-7. 


MUeme  Open. 


Cost  of 
•  CoDHtruction 
and  Equipment. 


£24,733 


Gross 
Bamiugs. 


£1,951 


Working 
Expenses. 


£2,049 


Interest. 


IjOSB. 


£982 


£1,080 


The  total  loss  on  the  working  of  this  line  since  its  inception  to  30th  June,  1907. 
amounted  to  £20,910. 

(ii.)  Electric  Tramways.  There  are  now  four  towns  in  Western  Australia  which 
•enjoy  the  benefits  of  electric  tramway  systems,  namely,  Perth,  Fremantle,  Kalgoorlie« 
and  Boulder  City. 

(a)  The  Perth  Electric  Tramways  were  opened  for  traffic  by  a  private  company  in 
1899,  and  the  system  has  since  been  extended  to  many  of  the  outlying  suburbs.  On  the 
3l8t  December,  1906,  there  were  26f  miles  of  line  open,  the  total  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  to  that  date  being  £447,418,  exclusive  of  amounts  paid  out  of  revenue  to 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debenture  stock. 

(6)  The  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  City  Tramways  are  also  run  by  a  private  com- 
pany, the  first  line  being  opened  in  1902.  In  the  commencement  of  1904  legislative 
authority  was  given  for  the  construction  of  lines  in  Boulder  City  and  suburbs,  and  in 
November,  1904,  the  last  section  of  the  Boulder  system  was  completeted.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1906  the  total  mileage  of  Jbhe  whole  system — in  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  City — 
amounted  to  20^  miles,  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  being  then  £171,461. 

(c)  The  Fremantle  Tramways  were  opened  in  November,  1905,  under  the  control  of 
the  municipality.  On  the  30th  August,  1906,  there  were  7^  miles  of  line  open  for  traffic, 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  at  that  date  being  £67,000. 

(d)  Particulars  of  Working  of  all  Electric  Tramways^  1901  to  1906.  The  subjoined 
table  shews,  so  far  as  returns  are  available,  particulars  of  the  working  of  all  electric 
tramway  systems  in  the  State  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA.— PARTICULARS    OF    ELECTRIC    TRAMWAYS. 

1901   TO   1906. 


Total  Cost 

Year. 

Garrent 
Generated. 

Mileage 

Open 

for 

of 
Construo- 
tion  and 

Tram 
Miles 
Bun. 

Namber 

of 

Passengers 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

No. 

of 
Cars 

in 
Use. 

No. 

No. 

of 

Persons 

Em- 
ployed. 

TrafBc. 

Equip- 
ment. 

£ 

Carried. 

£ 

Kilowatt-hrs. 

Miles. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

1901 

16i 

367,037 

721,056 

46,270 

26,673 

30 

1902 

... 

17 

380,861 

788,120 

... 

56,157 

32,464 

30 

1903 

•1,561,804 

36} 

t411,154. 

1,396,888 

8,226,926 

99,794 

68,567 

59 

t70 

1904 

•1,831,385 

42 

§588,129 

1,590,926 

9,833,212 

118,269 

69,586 

62 

266 

111905 

•2,695,277 

54 

§683.280 

2,190,988 

12,861,664 

147,455 

91,006 

89 

378 

1906 

•3,076,810 

54i 

§685,879 

2,325,378!  13,595,098 

152,678 

92,379 

89 

436 

*  Exclusive  of  Kalgoorlie  tramways,  for  which  returns  are  not  available.  tBxelosive  of 
Kalgoorlie  tramways  and  also  of  amounts  paid  out  of  revenue  to  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of 
debenture  stock  of  the  Perth  Tramways  Company,  t  Exclusive  of  Perth  tramways.  I  Exdosive 
of  amounts  paid  out  of  revenue  to  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debenture  stock  of  the  Partti 
Tramways  Company.  II  Including  returns  for  the  Fremantle  tramways  for  a  period  of  ten  nxmttas 
•ended  the  Slst  August,  1906.  at  which  date  the  municipal  financial  year  ends. 
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7.  TasmanUu — In  Hobart  there  is  a  system  of  electric  tramways,  amounting  in  all  to 
a  length  of  nine  milee,  owned  by  a  private  company.  There  is  also  a  steam  tramway  at 
Zeehan,  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  owned  by  a  private  company  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  both  goods  and  passengers.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Launceston 
Tramway  Act  of  1906  the  Launceston  City  Council  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
private  company  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  electric  tramways  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Launceston,  The  agreement  provides  that  the  company  is  to  run  the  tramways 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  when  the  Council  may  purchase  the  linos  and  stock  at 
cost  price;  the  electric  power  required  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Council.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  work  of  construction  had  not  been  commenced. 

(i.)  Hobart  Electric  Tramways.  These  tramways  were  opened  for  traffic  in  1893,  the 
total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  the  31st  December,  1906,  being  £88,600. 
The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  working  of  this  system  for  each  year  from 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

TASMANIA.—PARTICULARS  OF  WORKING  OF  HOBART  ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 


Current 
Generated. 


1901  ... 

1902  ... 

-irv\o 

Kilowatt-hours 

Iiii 

378[867 
456,838 
460,815 

Milea«e 

Open 

for 

Traffic. 


Tram 

Miles 
Run. 


I  ! 

Number    . 
I         of  Orosb 

I  Passengers  Revenue. 
!    Carried. 


Miles. 

No. 

9 

321,683 

9 

321,533 

9 

332,986 

9 

330,451 

9 

332,135 

9 

341,638 

Working  | 
Expenses. 


Number 
of  Cars 
in  Use. 


No. 
1,734,120 
1,848,104 
1,962,617 
2,045,629 
2,327,448 
2,199,759 


16,097 
17,319 
18,326 
19,855 
20,560 
20,261 


I 


£ 
11,735 
11,820 
11,106 
10,906 
11,260 
10,968 


No. 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
23 


Number 
of  Per- 
sons Em- 
ployed. 

No. 

90 

90 

91 

94 
111 
110 


(ii.)  Zeehan  Steam  Tramways.     This  line,  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  was 
opened  in  1898  : — 

TASMANM.— PARTICULARS  OF  WORKING  OF  ZEEHAN  STEAM  TRAMWAYS, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Miles 
Open. 

Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion and 
Equipment. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Number 

of  Miles 

Run. 

Number 

of 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployes. 

Number 

of 

Passenger 

Cars. 

Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1901        ... 

2; 

5,388 

1,848 

7,488 

9,970 

7 

2 

1902       ... 

2: 

5,388 

8,461 

7,302 

6 

2 

1903       ... 

2: 

5,015 

8,372 

6,714 

7 

4 

1904       ... 

2: 

5.000 

8,990 

10,270 

7 

4 

1906       ... 

2; 

5.515 

9,654 

t 

7 

4 

1906       ... 

^i 

6,515 

10,000 

t 

7 

4 

*  Returns  not  available,    t  There  was  no  regular  passenger  service  in  1905  or  1906,  holiday 
excursions  alone  being  provided  for. 
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SECTION    XVIII, 
POSTS,  TELEGRAPHS,  AND  TELEPHONES. 

§  1.   Posts. 


1.  The  Commonwealth  Postal  Department. — Under  the  provisions  of  section  51  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  was  empowered  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  servico^ 
in  Australia,  and  by  proclamation,  made  under  section  69  of  the  same  Act,  the  six 
separate  State  Post  and  Telegraph  Departments  were  amalgamated  and  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Executive  on  the  1st  March,  1901.  On  the  1st  December  following,  the  Com- 
monwealth Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901  came  into  operation,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  various  State  Acts  referring  to  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  thereby  ceased  to 
apply ;  it  was,  however,  specially  provided  by  the  Act  of  1901  that  all  regulations  in  force 
and  all  rates  and  charges  levied  under  any  State  Act  should  continue  in  force  and  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  State  Act  were  not  affected  by  the  Commonwealth 
Act.  The  administration  of  the  Act  of  1901  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Postmaster- 
General,  a  responsible  Minister  with  Cabinet  rank,  whilst  a  principal  officer  in  each  State 
was  provided  for  under  the  style  of  Deputy  Postmaster-Gkneral.  The  rates  and  charget^ 
levied  in  each  State  for  the  transmission  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  postal  articles,  at  the 
date  of  Federation,  remained  in  force  until  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Bates  Act  'came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  November,  1902.  This  Act  secured  uniformity  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  newspapers  by  post,  and  for 
the  transmission  of  telegrams,  but  did  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  chaises  made  in 
the  individual  States  for  the  transmission  of  letters,  cards,  parcels,  and  packets.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  anomalies  in  postal  rates,  to  which  reference  is  made 
hereinafter. 

2.  First  Post  Office  in  Australia. — The  first  Australian  office  for  postal  purposes 
was  established  in  Sydney  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson  under  a  Government  order 
dated  the  25th  April,  1809,  which  declared  that  owing  to  complaints  having  been  made 
that  numerous  frauds  had  been  committed  by  individuals  repairing  on  board  ships  on 
their  arrival  in  port,  and  personating  others,  by  which  the}  wrongfully  obtained  poesessioD 
of  letters  and  parcels,  the  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  had  established  an  office  at  which  all 
parcels  and  letters  arriving  by  any  vessel,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  were 
to  be  deposited  previous  to  their  distribution.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known 
as  George-street)  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Nicholls,  who  was  empowered  **in  con- 
sideration of  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  on  this  duty**  to  charge  on  deliveiy  to 
the  addressee  the  following  sums : — For  every  letter,  one  shilling ;  for  every  parcel  not 
exceeding  20  lbs.  weight,  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  for  all  exceeding  tliat  weight. 
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five  shillings.  A  list  was  to  be  published  in  the  Chuette  of  the  names  of  persons  to  whom 
letters  and  parcels  were  directed.  Soldiers*  letters  were  charged  only  one  penny.  The 
duties  of  this  office  were  extended  in  June,  1810,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  who  established 
it  as  a  regular  post  office,  at  which  all  parcels  and  letters,  either  colonial  or  foreign,  were 
to  be  deposited  previous  to  their  distribution.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  appointed  postmaster, 
and  was  authorised  to  charge  on  delivery  to  the  addressee  eigbtpence  for  every  English  or 
foreign  letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  woghing  not  more  than  20 lbs., 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  three  shillings.  The  charge  on 
oolonial  letters  was  fourpence  irrespective  of  weight,  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  letters 
addressed  to  soldiers*  wives,  were  charged  one  penny. 

3.  Postal  SeryiCM  in  Early  Days. — After  the  establishment  of  the  first  post-office  in 
Sydney  very  little  improvement  in  regard  to  postal  matters  took  place  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  1825  that  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with 
the  advice  of  the  GouncU,  "to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales." 
This  enactment  provided  for  the  establishment  of  post  offices  in  Sydney  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  for  the  appointment  and  payment  of  postmasters,  and   for  the 
determination  of  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  in  the  colony  and  for  the  delivery  of 
letters  from  abroad.     A  proclamation  under  this  Act  was  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of 
postage  and  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  postmasters,  and  inviting  tenders  for  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool ;  between 
Liverpool  and  Campbelltown ;  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  into  full  force 
and  a  system  of  general  post-office  communication  was  established.     In  that  year  rates 
of  postage  were  fixed,  depending  upon  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission. 
The  lowest  single  inland  rate  was  threepence  and  the  highest  one  shilling,  the  postage 
on  a  letter  increasing  according  to  its  weight,  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  on  letters 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.     The  fee  for  newspapers  was' one  penny.     Letters 
from  New  South  Wales  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  charged  threepence  each,  while 
other  letters  by  ship  were  charged  fourpence  each  single  rate,  and  sixpence  for  any 
weight  in  excess.     The  Act  of  1825  was  amended  by  the  Postal  Act  of  1835,  under  which 
the  Ck>vernor  was  authorised  to  establish  a  General  Post  Office  at  Sydney,  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  fix  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  parcels.     The 
charge  on  a  single  letter  was  fixed  at  fourpence  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  fivepence 
for  twenty  nules,  sixpence  for  thirty  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  one  shilling  for  300  miles. 
For  every  letter  sent  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the  colony  to  another  the  charge  was  four- 
pence.   Newspapers  printed  in  the  colony,  if  transmitted  within  seven  days  from  the  date 
of  publication,  and  all  newspapers  from  abroad  were  conveyed  free,  while  public  officers 
and  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  allowed  to  frank  letters, 
subject  to  prescribed  regulations.     In  1837  a  post  office  was  established  in  Melbourne, 
and  a  fortnightly  service  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.     In  the  same 
year  stamps  were  introduced  in  the  form  of  stamped  covers  or  wrappers,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  postage  stamps  ever  used.     Post  offices  were  established  and  a 
postal  service  was  organised  in  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  shortly  after 
their  settlement,  and  a  tolerably  good  overland  service  by  horses  and  mail  coaches  soon 
dev^oped  between  the  capitals  and  the  up-country  towns,  villages,  and  stations  as 
settlement  progressed.     In  Tasmania  the  mails  were  delivered  in  1824  by  foot  post  once 
a  fortnight,  while  in  1835  a  mail  cart  made  the  journey  twice  a  week  from  Hobart  to 
Launceston — 121   miles — in  nineteen  hours.      In   Western   Australia   the  Legislative 
Council   passed  an  Act  establishing  a  postal  department  in    1834 ;    a  weekly  mail 
between   Guildford  and  York    and  an  overland   monthly   mail  from  Perth  to  King 
George*8  Sound  were  commenced  in  1841,  and  in  the  following  year  a  regular  mail 
service  between  all  the  settled  districts  of  the  State  was  inaugurated.     By  the  year  1838 
there  were  forty  post  offices  in  New  South  Wales,  which  at  that  time  included  the  Port 
Phillip  (Victoria)  and  the  Moreton   Bay  (Queensland)  districts,  employing  altogether 
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fifty-two  perBons.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  £8391,  and  the  expenditure  £10,357, 
while  a  total  number  of  489,772  letters  and  297,245  newspapers  were  (lealt  with  at  the 
post  office  in  Sydney.  In  the  same  year  the  post  offioe  at  Port  Phillip  transmitted 
7424  letters  and  2795  newspapers,  the  revenue  being  £280. 


4.  DeTelopment  of  Postal  Services.— The  New  South  Wales  Postal  Act  of  1835. 
referred  to  above,  was  amended  in  1838,  1840,  and  again  in  1851,  when  the  postage  on 
town  letters,  i.e.,  letters  received  at  any  post  office  for  delivery  at  such  post  office  or  at 
any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  township  in  which  such  post  office  was  situated, 
was  fixed  at  one  penny ;  for  letters  transmitted  between  separate  postal  towns  the 
postage  was  twopence,  and  for  letters  received  from  or  to  be  transmitted  by  ship  to 
places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  the  fee  was  threepence  in  addition  to  the  inland 
postage.  For  parcels  the  rate  was  twopence  up  to  four  ounces  weight,  and  one  halfpenny 
for  every  additional  ounce.  The  postage  on  all  letters  and  packets  was  to  be  prepaid,  and 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  to  arrange  with  the  Governor  of  the 
newly-established  State  of  Victoria  for  the  mutual  exemption  from  further  postage  of  aU 
letters  and  packets  received  in  either  of  the  respective  States,  upon  which  the  established 
rates  of  postage  in  the  other  said  State  had  been  already  prepaid.  Masters  of  vessels 
were  obliged,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  up  all  mails  and  postal  packets,  on  demand,  to 
the  postmaster  at  any  port,  and  masters  of  departing  vessels  were  likewise  compelled  to 
take  and  deliver  mails  from  one  port  to  another,  the  masters  being  entitled,  in  each 
case,  to  an  allowance  of  one  penny  for  each  letter  or  packet.  It  is  interesting,  at  the 
present  time,  to  notice  that  the  Postal  Amendment  Act  of  1840  contained  a  clause 
making  it  compulsory,  under  a  penalty  of  from  £10  to  £50,  for  the  masters  of  all  steam- 
boats or  other  vessels  entering  a  port  "  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  near  approach 
thereof,  either  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  by  such  other  signal  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  distinctly  heard  or  seen  by  the  postmaster,  a  sufficient  time  before  the 
actual  arrival  of  such  steamboat  or  other  vessel,  to  enable  him  to  receive  or  despatch  any 
mail  on  board."  Regular  mail  communication  was  established  between  Sydney  and 
Adelaide  in  1847,  and  the  rate  of  postage,  on  a  single  letter,  was  fixed  at  one  shilling 
and  sixpence.  In  the  State  of  Victoria  an  Act  was  passed  in  1854  providing  for  the 
extension  of  postal  facilities  and  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of 
letters.  The  postage  on  town  letters  was  twopence  ;  on  letters  for  transmission  between 
sej>arate  postal  towns,  sixpence ;  and  on  letters  for  transmission  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State,  one  shilling.  Mails  were  conveyed  along  the  main  roads  by  mail  coaches,  built  after 
the  style  of  the  old-fe>shioned  English  coaches ;  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851, 
coaches  built  on  the  model  of  the  Mexican  estafeta  gradually  supplanted  the  old  style. 
Mails  were  despatched  at  night  and  were  delivered  with  greater  rapidity  until  they  were 
finally  sent  by  railway.  The  history  of  the  post  office  in  Australia,  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  gold,  has  been  one  of  great  progress  and  improvement. 

(i.)  Number  of  Post  Offices j  Letters  and  Postcards,  and  Newspapers,  1841  U> 
1906.  The  number  of  post  offices  open  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  at 
decennial  periods  since  1841,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive,  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  also  shews,  for  the  same  years,  the  total  number  of 
letters  and  postcards  dealt  with,  and  the  number  per  100  of  the  population,  as  well  as 
the  total  number  of  newspapers  dealt  with,  and  the  number  per  100  of  the  population  in 
each  'State  and  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  true  total  number  of  letters  and  postcards 
and  of  newspapers  dealt  with  is  not  obtained  by  merely  adding  the  figures  of  the  several 
States  together,  since  interstate  letters  are  counted  both  in  the  State  from  which  they 
are  despatched  and  in  th^^t  in  which  they  are  received  for  delivery.  A  second  total  is 
therefore  given,  excluding  such  interstate  excess,  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  fiirst 
total  for  all  the  States  half  the  sum  of  the  number  of  interstate  lett-ers  despatched  and 
received  in  each  of  the  States:  — 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  POSTAL  SERVICES,  1841  TO  1906. 


Year. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


QoeeDB- 
land.ll 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


C'wealth 

(excluding 

Interstate 

Excess). 


Number  of  Post  Offices,  31st  December,  1841  to  1906. 


1841 

56 

8 

« 

t43 

102 

1861 

101 

44 

• 

72 

51 

268 

1801 

840 

869 

28 

160 

14 

100 

1.006 

1871 

570 

706 

81 

286 

89 

144 

1326 

1881 

9^ 

1,158 

141 

488 

52 

206 

3,018 

1801 

1.884 

1.729 

307 

629 

86 

828 

4,463 

1901 

1.684 

1.687 

411 

718 

187 

376 

5,008 

1902        .. 

1,603 

1.645 

438 

702 

197 

360 

5.089 

1908 

1,706 

1.646 

441 

706 

218 

370 

5,069 

1904        ... 

1.726 

1.652 

450 

711 

243 

371 

5,153 

1905 

1,744 

1,655 

447 

711 

261 

370 

5,188 

1006        ... 

1,769 

1,650 

468 

706 

281 

878 

5,256 

NUMBERS  OF  LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS  DEALT   WITH  IN  EACH    STATE    AND    IN 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


1841 

7iM68 

56,704 

* 

1861 

y;;>  ;J18 

504.425 

* 

3&4.595 

1861 

4:-i'-j.m 

6.109.929 

sis.^l 

1,S*0,472 

IWH,H17 

!Sna.rt78 

13.564.265 

12344,800 

1871 

7,:^JL^;JO0 

11,716.166 

i,:.^2.^H4 

8,I'J2.774 

r6ft;i957 

l.lHtMl94 

28.040.085 

24,882,300 

isn 

2fi,:^v..«)O0 

26.808,847 

5.l7ri..-)47 

10,7.;.H.(I06 

ifj.S  IS8 

2,tWiM«9 

72.278,616 

67,640,800 

1801 

fl4J..Vl.<J(X) 

§62.526.448 

15/^r-.S42 

17  vH  'K« 

8,T!i^.f«92 

6<^?rm 

168,907,355 

157,297300 

1001 

8i^j>.5,wr 

82.606.886 

23          S2 

21          116 

17          78 

11         .93 

238,671,562 

220,177,642 

1008        ... 

ft  1. 7 --1,  las 

tf6,4«6,547 

23          >87 

20          02 

Ifi          114 

9              r38 

259.197.788 

241.795.469 

1003 

Q£, 11^^,211 

38310.621 

24          189 

21          m 

Ifi          77 

9          102  263.144,738 

244,945,861 

1004 

^.27*iM>7 

102.515.210  1  25          02 

25        m 

la          69     10          11 

280,431,737 

259.167.997 

1005        ... 

iij.iMjij.r^ 

110.455.170 

27          05 

28          )68 

2S          89     12          71 

313.542.740 

289.584,931 

1006        ... 

lliT.'i-^^i,^ 

116,459,100 

31          176 

20          165 

24         01     14         m 

344,844.956     817.118,888 

Numbers  of  Letters  and  Postcards  dealt  with  per  100  of  the 

Population. 


1841 

617 

«. 

« 

1861 

495 

662 

* 

548 

1861 

1,287 

1,132 

1,651 

1,228 

i.240 

929 

1.175 

l;iJ5 

1871 

1.478 

1.590 

1.489 

1.712 

:2.668 

1.175 

1.558 

1881 

3.445 

3,024 

2,286 

3.885 

3.872 

2.804 

3.164 

2.961 

1891 

5.616 

85.460 

3.870 

5,548 

6.414 

8,929 

5.270 

4,907 

1001 

6.033 

6.821 

4,613 

5.840 

9,306 

6,436 

6337 

5,768 

looe 

6.519 

7.964 

4,502 

5.715 

8.506 

5.285 

6,675 

6,226 

1O08 

6,483 

8.174 

4.729 

6,042 

7,168 

5,554 

6.701 

6,287 

1004 

6,798 

8,470 

4332 

6,686 

7.919 

5.991 

7.088 

6.504 

1005 

7,572 

9,064 

5,144 

7.764 

8384 

7.038 

7,737 

7.146 

1006 

8.363 

9,453 

5,879 

7,648 

9.486 

8,078 

8,358 

7.698 

NUMBER   OF   Newspapers   dealt     with. 


1841 

1,1-Jf 

,H72 

,., ........ 

. 

1861 

Tni 

itrr 

l.V^7il   1           ♦ 

517,722 

1861 

8,-^J 

445  '    +.-",i7^ 

I'i7,l89 

1,089.424 

1S7.476 

^V<)56 

10311.469 

9,603.000 

1871 

3 

00 

5J7^Ar70 

l,1i>7,:«)5 

2,212.620 

:ii:>-ijm 

l,f:if^;B8 

14,178,941 

13,386.200 

1881 

16 

00 

11,440.73^ 

4,r:K:-tfJ/J63 

5,027.832 

7ir..il46 

2,:H^r00 

41.486.978 

88,068300 

1891 

42 

100 

«2E,  7^^,1X15 

11  ^\Nkr48 

8388,103 

1.MJ..468 

5.;iriH42 

98.067,560 

86.280300 

1901 

52 

t60 

2637. 4»> 

12          » 

9.572,728 

1,\i-:j:J» 

7.H^J.146 

116.408,121 

102,727,883 

i90e        ... 

47 

150 

27.STI.1U 

13          06 

6,299.002 

fl.',JEfl.r44 

6.w.>i',v02 

111.940,908 

98.568,172 

1008 

W 

MO 

z\:imMi 

18         26 

6.124.802 

8.1:^JJ86 

7JS3783 

104309,506 

92344,014 

1904 

40 

[12 

2^,i4\,tm 

14,:jHi,^^ 

6.952,851 

8,57i?J10 

7,i>J.'.)l« 

1003S],538 

93369,665 

1906 

U 

04 

2li.5ttH.ifW 

16,:^'0..-«2 

7,737318 

10,fS^,035 

9  J  7.).  172 

117,470360 

97,789,906 

1906        ... 

47 

194 

2Vnii"-<^ 

I7i^i-.'>61 

8.744,619 

9  lU  353 

10HH56 

128348,442 

108.888,981 

Number  of  Newspapers  Dealt  with 

PER    100 

OF  THE  Population. 

1841 

965 

1.024 

« 

. 

1861 

386 

500 

♦ 

778 

... 

1861 

958 

792 

1,370 

868 

882 

995 

885 

832 

1871 

786 

702 

1,066 

1,198 

:i,407 

1.122 

845 

795 

1881 

2.160 

1.315 

2,000 

2,140 

2,423 

2,015 

1316 

1,666 

1801 

3.722 

§1,965 

3.000 

2,763 

3,846 

3,609 

2.904 

2.661 

1901 

8313 

2.172 

2.538 

2.617 

4,253 

4385 

8.042 

2,685 

1902 

3.480 

2,301 

2.569 

1,718 

4,649 

8.922 

2.882 

2338 

1908 

2.664 

2,594 

2.685 

1,661 

3.580 

4.035 

2.653 

2,864 

1904 

2.792 

2.656 

2.772 

1,866 

8,665 

4.036 

2,756 

2.341 

1906 

3.016 

2,426 

8,078 

2,045 

4.018 

5,121 

2.899 

2.413 

1906 

8,087 

2.40? 

3.291 

2,278 

3,797 

5.658 

2,998 

2320 

*  Included  in  New  South  Wales.     ^  In  1844.    t  In  1872.  S  In  1890.    il  The  figures  up  t&>|ind  ^ 
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(ii.)  Number  of  Parcels  and  Packets  dealt  with,  1901  to  1906.  The  following  table 
shews  the  total  number  of  parcels  and  packets  dealt  with  in  each  State  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

NUMBER  OF   PARCELS   AND  PACKETS  DEALT   WITH,    1901    TO   1906. 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1906. 


PARCELS. 


New  South  Wales 

736,496 

785,528 

834,329 

Victoria 

310,674 

366,028 

429,295 

Queensland 

309,053 

303,497 

314,312 

South  Australia ... 

77,341 

86,086 

112,330 

Western  Australia 

35,823 

36,368 

77,069 

Tasmania 

40,400 

47,087 

67,947 

Commonwealth. . . 

1,509,787 

1,624,594 

1,825,282 

C'wlth  (excluding 

interstate  excess)* 

1,369.069 

1,468,616 

1,651,140 

924,920 
424,924 
a58,280 
132,390 
87,996 
64,274 


1,992.784 
1,790,883 


994,144 
469.496 
389,266 
146,064 
119,706 
69,212 


2,187,887     2,538,796 
1,958,815  J2,2aS,998 


1,162,185 
510,822 
464,370 
167,081 
157,801 
76,687 


Packets. 


New  South  Wales 

14,479,891 

16,209,912 

15,471,092 

18,560,464 

22,082,950 

24,088,946 

Victoria 

14,235,342 

12,179,520 

12,545,132 

14,388,832 

14,964,652 

16,266,829 

Queensland 

7,333,094 

7,453,165 

8,126,787 

8,430,488 

10,121,206 

10,281,159 

South  Australia... 

1,697,616 

1,768,981 

2,206,887 

1,977,994 

2,208,646 

2,972,699 

Western  Australia 

4,387,025 

5,127,666 

3,841.787 

3,663,977 

4,626,251 

4,321,116 

Tasmania 

2,238,632 

2,599,446 

2,961,620 

2,901,154 

3,029,205 

3,528,373 

Commonwealth... 

44,301,600 

45,338,690 

45,153,3a5 

49,922,909 

57.032,910 

61,369,122 

C'wlth  (excluding 

1 

interstate  excess)* 

40,161,527 

41,012,586 

40,221,250 

44,359,571  !51,174,904 

54,633,499 

*  In  the  figures  given  in  this  line  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  aggregate  obtained 
by  adding  together  the  results  for  the  several  States,  interstate  mail  matter  is  included  twioa, 
being  ooonted  both  in  the  despatching  and  in  the  receiving  State.  As  to  the  method  in  whieh  thit 
allowance  is  computed,  see  page  000. 

5.  Postal  Matter  Dealt  with,  1901  to  1906.—In  the  preceding  tables  is  shewn  only  the 
total  number  of  letters  and  postcards,  newspapers,  parcels  and  packets  dealt  with — i.«., 
despatched  and  received — by  the  Postal  Department  in  each  State,  regardless  of  the  pboe 
from  which  they  are  despatched  or  of  the  place  at  which  they  are  received  for  deliTory. 
In  the  following  tables  the  total  numbers  of  letters  and  postcards,  newspapers,  parcels, 
and  packets  dealt  with  are  divided  into  (i.)  those  posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  withio 
the  Commonwealth,  (ii.)  those  received  in  each  State  from  places  outside  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  (iii.)  those  despatched  from  each  State  to  places  outside  the 
Commonwealth . 


(i.)  Ma^r  Posted  in  each  State  for  Delivery  within  the  CommontoeaUh,  1901  to 
1906.  The  matter  dealt  with  under  this  heading  is  classified  in  the  two  following  tables, 
shewing  (a)  matter  posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  within  that  State,  and  (6)  matter 
posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  in  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  third 
table  (c)  shews  the  total  matter  posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  within  the  CommoD> 
wealth,  i.e.,  it  shews  the  sirnis  of  the  corresponding  figuro.s  in  tables  (a)  and  (6). 
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{a)  Matter  Posted  i7i  each  State  for  Delivery  unthin  that  State,  1901  to  1906.  The 
following  table  nhews  the  number  of  letters  and  postcards,  newspapers,  parcels  and  packets 
posted  in  each  State  for  deliver>'  within  that  State  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive: — 

NUMBERS  OF  LPITTERS  AND  POSTCARDS,  NEWSPAPERS.  PARCELS,  AND 
PACKETS  POSTED  IN  EACH  STATE  FOR  DELIVERY  WITHIN  THAT 
STATE,  1901  TO  1906. 


SUtte. 


1001. 


1902. 


1008. 


1901. 


I 


1905. 


1906. 


LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS. 


N.S.W.      ...    67,925,984  175,852,084     77,314,607     80,231,842     90,671,978  !  102,789,751 


Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania... 


70,255,396  i  83,748,327 
17,390,188  I  17,614,393 
16,910,586  I  16,659,018 
12,327,468  I  13,005,204 
6,247,269  I     6,099,517 


84,871,415 
17,791,989 
17,722,642 
10,345,152 
6,384,168 


86,802,756 
19,231,270 
19,688,314 
10,479,402 
6.460,382 


92,340,704 
20,795,383 
23,334,640 
12,868,528 
7,374,950 


C'wealth   ...  191,056,881  .212,978,543  1214,429,973  222,893,966  247,386,183 


95,757,186 
23,590,479 
22,577,579 
16,637,261 
8,431,533 


269,683,789 


NEWSPAPERS. 


N.S.W.  ... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania . . . 


41,571,970  1 
14,000,095  I 
8.764,496  I 
6,682,943  I 
2,891,166  I 
4,797,476  I 


37,775,680 
14,901,804 
8.717,366 
3,663,861 
4,621,341 
4.427,758 


C'wealth   ...,  78,708,146     74,107,810 


27,726,960  ,  28,284,096 
18,064,141  I  17,800,589 


8,683,904 
3,529,580 
2,808,552 
4,659.597 


65,471,734 


9,460,181 
3,987,094 
2.680.425 
4.411,649 


66,623,934 


30,303,360 

12,948,946 

10',505,320 

4,727,698 

3,017,218 

6,310,208 


67,812,749 


30,832,896 

12,634,907 

11,460,017 

5,668,811  • 

4,336,732 

6,767,666 


71,596,929 


PARCELS. 


N.S.W.  ... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
TaHHiania ... 


591 ,656 

206,409 

261,086 

46,015 

18,535 


C'wealth   ...1     1,112,700 


631,261 
239,016 
242,328 

49,605 
I 

20,947  t 


667,041 

281,985 

255,160 

71,976 

34,523 

29,029 


739,666 

262,216 

279,614 

86,787 

38,864 

32,926 


1,183,057,     1,339,713,     1,439,973! 


788,183 

926,688 

291,271 

312,084 

302,886 

376,046 

96.581 

1.10,478 

68,920 

100,632 

33,760 

37,162 

1,581,601 

1,863,039 

PACKETS. 


N.S.W.  ... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust.  I 
Tasmania... 


11,461,597  I  13,129,324  ,  12,245,488     13,770,518 


10,128,622 

5,222,546 

605,189 

3,007,408 

1,401,836 


7,683,184 
5,431,727 
646,361 
3,684,376 
1,659,806 


8,015,331 
5,620,802 
937,359 
2,396,291 
1,789,891 


9,039,944 
6,352,844 
727,230 
1,761,006 
1,912,863 


16,767,982 
9,624,237 
8,005,610 
868,366 
2,337,346 
2,107,201 


C'wealth   ...    31,827,198     32,183,778     31,006,162  1  33,564,404  '  39,610,741      42,380,304 


18,270,237 

10,459,968 

7,780,438 

911,487 

2,645,787 

2,412,387 
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(b)  Matter  Posted  in  each  State  for  Delivery  in  other  States,  1901  to  1906.  The 
following  toble  shews  the  number  of  letters  and  postoards,  newspapers,  parcels,  and 
packets  posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  it  was 
posted: — 

KUMBERS  OF  LETTERS  AND  POSTOARDS,  NEWSPAPERS,  PARCELS,  AND 
PACKETS  POSTED  IN  EACH  STATE  FOR  DELH^ERY  IN  OTHER  STATES. 
1901  TO  1906:— 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


I 


1903. 


1004. 


1906. 


190S. 


LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  .. 
Western   Australia 
Tasniania 


Commonwealth 


6,671,853 
4,268,461 
2,460,980 
1,864,623 
1,680,748 
2,636,800 


5,129,527 
4,840,160 
2,444,813 
1,761,306 
1,655,288 
1,774,752 


18,472,866  17,576,846  17,743,640 


5,029,803 
4,529,610 
2,749,391 
1,856,096 
1,851,319 
1,727.921 


6,236,232 
5,012,668 
2,014,923 
2,130,061 
2,607,306 
2,273,810 


7,458,768 
6,906,712 
2,242,226 
2,343,933 
2,918,067 
2,610,983 


20,274,990  23,880,678  26,749,648 


8,896,101 
6,789,847 
2,713.888 
2,829,127 
2,680,078 
2,842,007 


Newspapers. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  .. 
Western   Australia 
Tasmania 


4,226,410 
6,780,697 
868,529 
767,189 
787,962 
304,254 


Commonwealth  13,676,031  13,360,144  13,031,026 


3,472,890 
7,182,888 
835,997 
749,816 
796,849 
321,704 


3,648,200 

6,467,244 

1,019,072 

783,907 

797,919 

324,624 


4,646,004 

7,591,956 

726,260 

935,598 

1,186,466 

351,882 


15,387,155 


5,668,772 
9,224,864 

860,462 
1,149,897 
1,277,897 

880,750 


7,249,098 

9,572,498 

818,634 

1,106,087 

881,921 

865,117 


18,892,642  19,993,805 


Parcels. 


New  South   Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western   Australia 
Tasmania 

58,928 
49,988 
12,633 
10,617 
6.898 
2,659 

58,797 
62,443 
18,400 
11,592 
5,861 
4,170 

64,376 
72,975 
14,046 
11,882 
8,359 
4,054 

71,398 
83,182 
17,701 
14,056 
9,237 
4,953 

83,057 
93,756 
18,096 
15,175 
9,760 
5,684 

97,926 
104,827 
20,896 
16,884 
10.715 
6,275 

Commonwealth 

140,118 

156,263 

176,692 

200,527 

225,628 

257,523 

Packets. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


1,292,172 

1,700,851 

816,927 

198,702 

461,035 

98,580 


1,178,251 

1,714,684 

822,901 

350,784 

483,240 

99,681 


Commonwealth   4,568,267     4,649,491     4,653,365     5,332,099     6,864,986 


1,202,019 
1,696,890 
996,663 
230,812 
484,242 
143,789 


2,259,228 
1,865,814 
343,958 
233,866 
478,602 
156,142 


2,713,553 
1,786,988 
853,812 
220,239 
619,091 
161,353 


3,400.754 
1,898,665 
550.092 
277U»6 
366,577 
226,681 


6,714,865 
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(c)  MaUer  Posted  in  each  State  for  Delivery  within  the  Commomoealtht  1901  to  1906. 
The  subjoined  table  shews  the  number  of  letters  and  postcards,  newspapers,  parcels,  and 
packets  posted  in  each  State  for  delivery  within  the  Commonwealth  during  each  year 
from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive,  i.e.,  the  figures  in  the  subjoined  table  shew  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  figures  for  each  State  and  during  each  year  in  the  two  last  preceding 
tables : — 

NUMBERS  OF  LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS,  NEWSPAPERS,  PARCELS,  AND 
PACKETS  POSTED  IN  EACH  STATE  FOR  DELIVERY  WITHIN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


LETTERS  AND  POSTCABDS. 


N.S.W.  ... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania... 


0* wealth  ... 


73,597,887 
74,623,857 
19,841,168 
18,775,109 
14,008,216 
8,783,669 


209,529,746 


80,981,611 
88,688,487 
20,069,206 
18,420,324 
14,660,492 
7,844,269 


230,554,389  232,173,618 


82,343,910 
89,401,026 
20,541,380 
19,578,738 
12,196,471 
8,112,089 


86,468,074 
91,815,414 
21,246,193 
21,818,375 
13,086,708 
8,734,192 


243,168,956 


98,130,736 
98,247,416 
23,037,608 
25,678,673 
16,786,696 
9,886,933 


270,766,861 


111,685,852 
102,646,533 
26,803,367 
26,406,706 
19,217,339 
11,273,540 


296,438,337 


Newspapers. 


N.S.W.     ... 
Victoria    ... 

South  Aust. 
West   Aust. 
Tasmania... 

45,798,380 
20,730,792 
9,633,025 
7,440,132 
3,679,118 
6,101,730 

41,248,570 
22,084,692 
9,563,363 
4,413,677 
6,418,190 
4,749,462 

31,374,220 
24,621,386 
9,702,976 
4,313,487 
3,606,471 
4,984,221 

32,930,100 

26,392,646 

10,186,431 

4,922,692 

8,816,890 

4,763,431 

35,862,132 

22,173,809 

11,366,782 

5,877,596 

4,296,116 

6,640,958 

88,081,994 

22,207,405 

12,278,661 

6,669,848 

6,218,663 

7,132,683 

0' wealth  ... 

92,383,177 

87,467,954 

78,602,760 

82,011,089 

86,205,391 

91,689,234 

Parcels. 

N.S.W.     ... 
Victoria    ... 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania... 

660,684 
266,397 
263,718 

66,632 
6,393 

21,094 

690,058 
301,459 
256,728 

61,097 
6,861 

25,117 

731,417 

364,960 

269,206 

83,857 

42,882 

33,083 

811,064 
346,398 
297,216 
100,843 
48,101 
37,879 

871,240 
386,027 
320,982 
111,766 
78,680 
39,444 

1,024,664 
416.911 
396,941 
127,362 
111,347 
43,437 

C'wealth  ... 

1,262,818 

1,339,320 

1,515,405 

1,640,600 

1,807,129 

2,120,562 

PACKETS. 


N.S.W.     ... 
Victoria    ... 

South  Aukt. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania... 

12,753,769 

11,829,473 

6,039,473 

803,891 

3,468,443 

1,500,416 

14,307,675 
9,397,868 
6,254,628 
996,095 
4,167,616 
1,659,487 

13,447,507 
9,612,221 
6,616,465 
1,168,171 
2,880,533 
1,933.630 

16,029,746 

10,905,768 

6,696,802 

960,586 

2,234,607 

2,069,006 

19,481,635 
11,311,175 
8,359,422 
1,088,604 
2,966,437 
2,268,564 

21,670,991 
12,353,633 
8,330,530 
1,188,783 
2,912,364 
2,638,968 

C'wealth  ... 

36,396,466 

36,783,269 

36,658,527 

38,896,603 

46,466,727 

49,096,169 

S2 
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(ii.)  Postal  Matter  Received  in  each  State  from  Places  Outside  the  Cotnnwnwealth, 
1901  to  1906.  The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  letters  and  postcards,  news- 
papers, parcels,  and  packets  received  for  delivery  in  each  State  from  places  outside  the 
Commonwealth : — 

NUMBERS  OF  LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS.  NEWSPAPERS,  PARCELS. 
AND  PACKETS  RECEIVED  IN  EACH  STATE  FROM  PLACES  OUTSIDK 
THE   COMMONWEALTH,    1901    TO   1906. 


State. 


1901. 


1002        1908.        1904.    I    1905. 

I I     t  __ 

LETTERS  .\ND  POSTCARDS. 


N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Aust. 
West.  Aust. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth     5,681 ,795 


2,150,357 
1,416,894 
851,905 
348,322 
586,819 
327,498 


2,551,893 
1,767,202  ! 
890,316  , 
288,522  I 
602,167  , 
252,282 


2,552,106 
1,707,639 
893,388 
312,538 
603,141 
223.085 


2,901,837 

2,205,662 

862,284 

435,807 

1,198,054 

199,158 


4,017,563 

2,635.050 

872,485 

460,628 

1,291,444 

411,911 


1906. 


3,851,371 

2,910,239 

983,917 

541.241 

1,114,017 

414,059 


Newspapers. 

N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Aust.  ... 
West.  Aust.   ... 
Ta.smania 

1,509,000 
2,150,232 
1,489,572 

654,799 
1,036,275 

443,382 

1,433,930 
2,534,410 
1,467,079 

514,328 
1,054,761 

337,812 

1,615,640 
2,262,854 
1,421,911 

453,974 
1.055,771 

305,240 

1,714,866 
2,435,640 
1,403,062 

563,455 
1,021,557 

356,207 

2,163,186 
2,760,220 
1,229,985 

515,949 
1,176,276 

349,872 

2,431,542 

2,607.580 

1,209,828 

488,578 

816,763 

418,904 

Commonwealth 

7,283.260 

7,342,320  j    7.115,390 

7,494.787 

8,195.488 

7,973,196 

PARCELS. 

N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Aust.  ... 
West.  Aust.   ... 
Tasmania 

30,415 
20,345 
9,440 
7.418 
8,568 
4,438 

30,168            30,816 
23.502            26,702 
9,990  1          10,192 
8,008             8,080 
9,250             9,971 
4,778              4,036 

34,011 
26,449 
14,300 

8,420 
11,431 

3,922 

33,369 
26,503 
10,387 

8.379 
10,211 

4,881 

38,285 
28,847 
11,889 

9.693 
12,397 

5,148 

Commonwealth 

80,G24 

85,096  1          90,397 

98,533 

93,730 

106.264 

I 

»ACKETS. 

N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland    . . 
South  Aust.  .. 
West.  Aust.   .. 
Tasmania 


510,017  I 
1,075,110 
022,182 
327,399 
191,533  I 
143,502  ; 


470,865 
1,207,205  I 
013,083  ' 
257,104 
190,893  i 
309,444 


532,423 
1,131,427 
563,225 
220,980 
190,919 
179,987 


Commonwealth,    2,875,749 


3,181,254  I  2,820,907 


714,064  I 
1,217,820! 
452,014 
281,727  ; 
431,600  ' 

100,180 : 


095,443 
1,380,109 
033.305 
257,974 
439,525 
129.511 


3,257,995  i  3,535,807 


*107,403 
1.3a3,790 
443,586 
244,289 
430,499 
158,051 


2,688,218 


*  This  figure  i»  determined  on  a  ImsiH  difTereiit  from  that  adopted  in  previous  yearH. 
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(iii.)  Matter  Posted  in  each  State  for  Delivery  Outside  tlie  Commonwealth,  1901 
to  1906.  Tho  following  is  a  similar  table  and  shews  the  matter  posted  in  each  State  for 
delivery  outside  the  Commonwealth  : — 

Nl^MBERS  OF  LETTERS  AND  POSTCARDS,  NEWSPAPERS,  PARCELS,  AND 
PACKETS  POSTED  IN  EAQH  STATE  FOR  DELIVERY  OUTSIDE  THE 
CO^IMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


SUtte. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ...| 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonweal  th 


1001.  1002.  lOft^. 


Lettkrs  and  Postcards. 


1005. 


1006. 


1,639,610     2,145,760  |  2,292,600     2,060,424 


1,336,572 
550,491 
340,029 
460,954 
618,390 


4,945,046 


1,235,388 
562,193  ! 
341,400 
492,671 
294.867  ; 


1,890,706  I  2,217,936 

549,904  575,005 

337,461  374,228 

493,981  I  590,897 

459,469  429,000 


3,297,050 
2,602,122 
621,601 
520,298 
674,100 
836,686 


4,073,309 

3,100,650 

670,380 

727,188 

757,367 

1,065,433 


5,072,279  !  6,024,121  ;  7,147,490  1  8,561,857    10,394,177 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria  ...I 

Queensland  ...| 
South  Australia  ...{ 
Western  Australia  , 
Tasmania         *   ... 


C-ommon wealth  ... 


801,4.30 
1,.344,365  ' 
363,162 
162,422  , 
210,988  ; 
182,868 


Newspapers. 

1,438,170  I  1,494,260 
1,115,640  I  2,147,958 
313.286  '      314,706  I 


141,766  j 
248,614  ■ 
182,022  I 


147,093 

247,998 

96,786 


1,735,428 
2.091,810 
304,907 
148.431 
252,788 
115,439 


Parcels. 


3,065,236     3,439,498     4,448,801  :  4,648,803  I 


-  -  — 

-  - 

1,857,396 

1,912,890 

2,096,196 

2,068,868 

800,874 

311,984 

127,608 

167,179 

254,566 

207.531 

153,438 

196.842 

4,789,978 

4,860,294 

New  South  Wales  , 

Victoria  ...I 

Queensland 
South  Australia  ..., 
Western  Australia  i 
Tasmania  ...I 


Conunon  wealth 


13,628 

11,268 

3,969 

3,589 

1,676 

897 


21,171  . 

11,668 
8,209 
3,944 
2,734 
1,159 


22.405  I 
12,945 
4,011 
4.007  I 
2,110 
1,410  I 


I 


35,027  43,885  I 


46,888  , 


22,921 
15.051 
3,404 
4,367 
3,125 
1,607 


50,475 


25,795 

28,083 

15,571 

17,400 

3,978 

3,994 

4,512 

5,080 

3,232 

3,833 

1,328 

1,566 

54,411 


69,906 


PACKETS. 


New  South  Wales  409,231  | 

Victoria  ...  i  590,051 

Queensland  ...  85,978  i 

South  Australia  ...,  56,668 

Western  Australia  '  86,779  ' 

Tasmania  ...  89,802 


I 
535,125  t 
542.448 
76,442  I 
80,136  I 
87,841  t 
49,458  I 


568,066  1 
642,974  . 
82,009 
47,000. 
88.015  I 
34,993  I 


689,424 

915,210 

82,273 

50,904 

194,925 

41,098 


813,530 

919.218 

80,215 

71,983 

2.35,066 

50,278 


Ck>mmonwealth  ...\  1,318,509     1,871,450 


1,463,057 


1,973,834  i  2,170,290 


1,003,317 
837,204 

73,941 
747,116 
129,035 

48,743 


2,839,356 
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6.  Postal  Facilities,  1906. — The  subjoined  statement  shews  the  area  in  square  miles 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  post  offioe  (including  receiving  offices)  in  eaoh 
State  and  in  the  Gonmion wealth  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  most  sparsely  populated  States  have  the  greatest  number  of  offices  in  comparison 
with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judge  the  relative  extension  of  postal  ^ilities  the 
area  of  country  to  each  office  must  also  be  taken  ini^o  account : — 

SQUARE   MILES  OF  TERRITORY   AND  NUMBER  OF   INHABITANTS  TO 
EACH  POST   AND   RECEIVING  OFFICE,    1906. 


State           

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Number  of  square  miles  of  territory  to 

each  post  office  in  State   ... 
Number  of  inhabitants  to  each  office  ... 
Number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile 

135 
667 
4.92 

38 
632 
14.0 

495 
395 
0.80 

1,267 
538 
0.42 

2,887 

774 

0.27 

67 
459 
6.87 

402 
556 
1.88 

7.  Rates  of  Postage. — The  charges  made  for  the  postage  of  newspapers  and  parcels, 
and  of  interstate  and  foreign  letters,  are  the  sama  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  rates  for  the  transmission  of  inland  letters,  however,  are  not  uniform,  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Act  1901  having  specially  provided  that  the  rates  and  charges  levied  in  any 
State  should  continue  in  force. 

(i.)  Letters.  The  inland  letter  postage  is  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  half -ounce  on 
town  and  twopence  per  half-ounce  on  country  letters  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
except  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  In  Victoria  the  charge  made  is 
one  peimy  per  half-ounce,  and  in  South  Australia,  twopence  per  half-ounoe,  on  all 
letters  posted  for  delivery  within  the  State.  In  Victoria  the  minimum  charge  was 
altered  in  1890  from  twopence  per  ounce  to  one  penny  per  half -ounce,  but  the  diminution 
in  revenue  at  that  time  was  so  great  that  in  1892  the  rate  was  again  raised  to  twopence 
'per  ounce;  on  the  1st  April,  1901,  it  was  once  more  reduced  to  one  penny  per  half -ounce 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  December,  1900.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
town  rate  of  one  penny  per  half -ounce,  which  is  in  force  in  the  metropolitan  suburban 
district,  is  also  in  operation  within  a  twelve-mile  radius  of  Newcastle,  and  a  thirteen- 
mile  radius  of  the  majority  of  the  other  principal  country  towns.  In  Queensland  the 
town  rate  extends  to  all  places  within  a  radius  of  eleven  miles  from  the  General  Post 
Office  at  Brisbane,  and  also  includes  all  letters  to  be  delivered  from  the  same  office  at 
which  they  were  posted.  In  Western  Australia  the  town  rate  has  effect  within  a  radius 
of  thirteen  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office  at  Perth,  and  in  other  towns  and  suburbs 
within  a  radius  depending  upon  their  population.  Th6  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  reduced  in  January,  1891,  from  sixpence  per  half -ounce  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  four" 
'pence  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  uniform  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny.  In  1891 
the  States  were  represented  at  the  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in 
Vienna,  and  on  the  4th  July  a  convention  was  signed  on  their  behalf,  by  which  they 
joined  the  Union  from  the  1st  October  of  that  year.  On  that  date  the  rate  of  postage  to 
all  British  possessions  and  to  foreign  countries  included  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  two- 
pence halfpenny.  The  charge  for  postage  of  interstate  letters  and  of  letters  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  British  Possessions  is  now  uniformly  twopence  per  half-ounce  through- 
out the  Commonwealth ;  the  rate  on  letters  to  foreign  countries  and  to  other  places  is 
twopence  halfpenny  for  each  half -ounce. 

(ii.)  Newspapers.  The  different  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the 
various  States,  prior  to  Federation,  continued  after  the  control  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ments had  been  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  until  the  1st  November,  1902,  when 
a  uniform  rate  was  imposed  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Rates  Act  1902.  On  all  news- 
papers posted  for  delivery  within  the  Commonwealth  (without  condition  as  to  th» 
number  contained  in  each  addressed  wrapper  posted)  by  registered  newspaper  proprietors. 
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or  by  newBvendors,  or  returned  by  newsvendor  or  agent  to  the  publishing  office,  a  charge 
of  one  penny  per  twenty  ounoee  on  the  aggregate  weight  is  imposed.  On  all  other 
registered  newspapers  posted  within  the  Coinmonwealth  for  delivery  therein  the  charge 
is  a  halfpenny  per  ten  ounces  for  each  newspaper.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  there 
were  in  all  962  publications  registered  in  the  Commonwealth  under  section  29  of 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901  for  transmission  by  post  as  newspapers.  The  charge 
on  postage  of  registered  newspapers  for  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  one  penny  up  to  four  ounces,  and  a  halfpenny  for  every  additional 
two  ounces.  Newspapers  which  are  not  registered  are  charged  at  the  same  rates  as 
parcels  or  packets. 

(iii.)  Parcels.  Parcels  may  not  exceed  11  lbs.  in  weight,  8  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  or 
6  ft.  in  length  and  girth  combined.  The  rate  for  the  inland  postage  of  parcels  is  sixpence 
up  to  1  lb.,  and  then  threepence  for  every  additional  pound.  For  interstate  trans- 
mission the  rate  is  eightpence  up  to  1  lb.  and  then  sixpence  per  lb.,  and  for  transmission 
to  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  is  one  shilling  up  to  1  lb.,  and  sixpence  for  every 
additional  pound. 

8.  Registered   Utterg.— Under  section   38  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act  1901 

'    provision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  any  letter,  packet,  or  newspaper  upon  payment 

of  the  prescribed  fee,  and  any  person  who  sends  a  registered  article  by  poet  may  obtain 

an  acknowledgment  of  its  due  receipt  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  by  paying 

the  prescribe  fee  (see  hereunder)  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration  in  addition  to  the 

•  registration  fee. 

(i.)  Registration  Fees.  The  fee  payable  upon  registration  of  an  article  is  threepence, 
and  the  fee  payable  in  order  to  obtaiil  an  acknowledgment  of  the  delivery  of  the  registered 
article  is  twopence  halfpeimy  in  addition.  Registered  letters  must,  as  a  rule,  be  handed 
in  at  least  half-an-hour  before  the  closing  of  the  mails. 

(ii.)  Number  of  Registered  Letters  Posted,  1906.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the 
number  of  registered  letters  posted  in  each  State  during  the  year  1906 — except  in  the  State 
of  Queensland,  for  which  returns  are  not  available — classified  according  to  the  places  to 
which  they  were  despatched  for  delivery,  viz. : — 

REGISTERED  LETTERS  POSTED  DURING  1906. 


State. 

Posted  in  each 

Htate  for 
Delivery  with- 
in that 
State. 

Posted  in  each 

State  for 

Delivery  in 

other  States. 

Posted  in  each 

State  for 

Delivery  in 

New  Zealand. 

Posted  in  each 
State  for  De- 
livery in  other 
Places  outside 
theC'wealth. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western    Australia 
Tasmania 

661,093 

876,714 

• 

166,102 
246,188 
164,169 

141,879 

72,434 

• 

26,986 
46,166 
12,373 

18,001 

7,794 

• 

1,128 
1,460 
1,020 

104,763 

48,366 

• 

11,682 

18,497 

4,809 

926,726 

1,000,298 

• 

206.898 
812,806 
182,861 

t  Commonwealth 

2,114,251 

299,837 

29,403 

183,097 

2,626,688 

Returns  not  available. 


f  Exclusive  of  Queensland. 


9.  Oceao  Mail  Services. — The  question  of  regular  steamship  communication  with 
Europe  was  first  mooted  in  Sydney,  and  a  meeting  was  held  there  in  1846  to  consider 
the  question.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  gather  information  on  the  subject,  and 
eventually  this  body  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  steam  service  via  Torres  Straits 
and  Singapore.  No  further  step  was,  however,  taken  until  1849,  when  the  Admiralty 
Department  in  London  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
Singapore  and  Sydney.  The  tender  of  a  company  called  the  Indian  and  Australian 
Steamship  Company  was  accepted,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into,  but  the  company 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  and  failed  to  carry  out  their  undertaking.    The 
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discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  population  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  Melbourne,  induced  the  Imperial  authorities  to  modify  the 
conditions  and  to  again  invite  tenders  for  a  service  between  Singapore  and  Sydney,  via 
King  George's  Sound,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne.  The  tender  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  was  accepted,  and  the  service  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1862,  by 
the  arrival  at  Melbourne  of  the  "Chusan."  This  service  was  continued  until  1854,  when 
it  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  War,  but  in  1856  a  line  of  steamers  was 
again  started,  and  the  service  was  carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Koyal  Mail  Company,  for  some  years. 

(i.)  Mail  Route  via  San  Francisco.  The  service  via  the  Red  Sea  did  not  at  that 
time  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  amount 
of-  disfavour  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  effect  was  to  stimulate  the 
colonists  to  agitate  for  an  improved  service,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  mail  packets  from  Sydney  to  Panama  via  Wellington,  by  rail  acroMi 
the  isthmus,  and  thence  to  Great  Britain.  The  result  was  that  in  1866  the  line  was 
started,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated 
through  the  failure  of  the  company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  The  completion 
of  the  railway  across  the  American  continent  in  1869,  with  its  western  terminus  at  San 
Francisco,  opened  up  a  new  and  agreeable  route,  and  in  that  year  a  monthly  service  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  from  Sydney  to  San  Francisco  via  Auckland.  This  service  was  sub> 
sidised  to  the  extent  of  £37,000  per  annum,  of  which  New  South  Wales  paid  £25,750 
and  New  Zealand  £11,250,  and  was  continued  until  November,  1890,  when  a  new^  con- 
tract* ^as  entered  into  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  largely  reduced,  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  mail  matter  carried.  Various  extensions  of 
the  contract  were  made,  but  the  last  agreement  made  between  the  New  Ze;Uand  Govern- 
ment and  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  Stin  Francisco  expired  on  the  10th 
November,  1906,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed. 

(ii.)  Route  via  Suez  Canal.  The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  I'ia  America  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via  Suez,  and 
from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  steamers,  as  well  as  in  the 
punctuality  and  speed  with  which  the  mails  wore  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  have,  with  very  few  interruptions,  carried  mails  from  the  Australian 
States  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service.  Towards  the  end  of  1878, 
the  Orient-Pacific  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  New  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Pacific  Companies  for  a  weekly  service, 
subsidised  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  all  the  States  of  Australia,  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  Februarj-,.  1898,  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  total  amount  of 
the  subsidy  was  £170,000  per  annum,  of  whicl^  £98,000  was  payable  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  £72,000  by  the  Australian  States  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
These  contracts  expired  on  the  31st  January,  1905,  and  pending  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  the  mails  were  carried  at  poundage  rates.  On  the  Ist  February,  1905, 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  commenced  its  eighth  Australian  contract  with 
the  British  Postmaster- General  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Imperial  Post  OflBce  only,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  India  and  China  mail  services,  one  payment  being  arranged  for  the  whole 
service,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government  not,  as  hitherto,  being  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract. Mails  are  still  carried  from  Australia  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
but  are  carried  at  poundage  rates  and  not  under  contract  with  the  Commonwealth.  On 
the  25th  April,  1905,  the  Orient  Pacific  Company  concluded  a  new  contract  with  the 
Commonwealth  Government  for  a  fortnightly  service  between  England  and  Australia, 
and  the  mails  are  now  carried  under  this  contract.  The  subsidy  agreed  upon  is  £120,000 
per  annum ;  the  contract  expired  on  the  31st  January,  1908,  but  has  been  extended  until 
1910,  when  a  new  mail  contract  comes  into  operation.  The  contract  time  is  twenty-nine 
days  between  Adelaide  and  Naples,  and  the  agreement  contains  conditions  that  only  white 
labour  is  to  be  employed,  and  that  steamers  used  in  the  service  are  to  l)e  fitted  for  the 
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oonveyanoe  of  refrigeruted  ci*rgo.  The  Orient  Company  have  stipulated  for  liberty  to 
cancel  the  contract  at  six  months*  notice,  if  any  new  legislation  is  imposed  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Company's  interest,  unlass  the  Federal  Government  indeimiify 
them  by  an  increase  in  subsidy  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  imposed.  Fremantle  has,  since 
the  year  1900,  been  the  first  and  last  port  of  call  for  the  mail  steamers  to  Europe, 
in  lieu  of  Albany,  the  original  port  of  call ;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient-Pacific 
Companies*  steamers  sail  alternately  conveying  the  weekly  homeward  and  outward  mails. 

(a)  The  New  Mail  Contract.  On  the  Ist  January,  1906,  tenders  were  invited  by 
the  Commonwealth  Postmaster-General  for  a  fortnightly  mail  service  between  Adelaide 
and  Brindisi,  to  alternate  with  a  similar  servi<Se  to  be  provided  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Sir  James  Laing  and  Company  Limited 
providing  for  a  service  at  an  annual  subsidy  of  £125,000.  This  contract,  however,  fell 
through,  and  new  tenders  were  accordingly  called  for.  On  the  15th  November,  1907,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company  Limited  pro- 
viding for  a  fortnightly  service  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  commencing  in  February,  1910. 
The  mail  service  is  to  be  carried  out  by  existing  vessels  belonging  to  the  company  and  by 
five  new  mail  ships,  to  be  specially  built,  of  at  least  11,000  tons  gross  registered  tonnage 
and  of  not  less  than  seventeen  knots  speed.  Two  more  new  vessels  are  to  be  added 
within  eighteen  months  and  six  years  respectively  from  February,  1910.  The  vessels 
are  to  call  at  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  and  at  least  six  of 
them  at  Hobart  during  the  months  of  February  to  May,  inclusive.  The  voyage  from 
Brindisi  to  Adelaide  is  to  be  completed  within  twenty-six.  days  fourteen  hours,  and  from 
Adelaide  to  Brindisi  within  twenty-seven  days  two  hours,  but  the  latter  period  may  be 
exceeded  by  thirty-six  hours  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  is  fixed  at  £170,000  per  annum ;  but,  if  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany be  decreased,  or  the  expenses  increased,  by  reason  of  any  Commonwealth  shipping 
legislation  passed  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  agreement,  to  the  extent  of  not  less 
than  £5000  a  year,  the  contractors  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  unless  the 
subsidy  is  increased.  Insulated  space  of  not  less  than  2000  tons  of  forty  cubic  feet  is  to 
be  provided  in  each  of  the  new  vessels,  and  the  freights  are  not  to  exceed  one  halfpenny 
per  lb.  for  butter  and  sixty  shillings  per  ton  for  fruit.  White  labour  only  is  to  be 
employed,  and  no  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  unionists  and  non-unionists. 
If  before  or  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  period  of  the  contract  an  accelerated  service  is 
provided  by  any  competing  line  of  mail  ships,  the  contractors  must,  if  so  required  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  provide  a  service  equal  to  the  competing  service,  at  an  increased 
subsidy,  to  be  determined  by  agreement  or  arbitration.  The  Commonwealth  flag  must 
be  flown  on  the  mail  ships,  which  the  Conunonwealth  has  the  right  to  purchase  at  a 
valuation  at  any  time.  Within  six  months  of  the  Postmaster-General  establishing  a 
permanent  wireless  telegraphy  station  at  Rottnest  Island,  or  at  any  point  on  the  coast 
between  Fremantle  and  Brisbane,  the  company  must  fit  the  mail  ships  with  wireless 
telegraphy  installations. 

(6)  French  and  German  Subsidised  Mail  Services.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Messa- 
^erics  Maritimes  and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  which  are  under  contract  respectively 
with  the  French  and  German  Governments  to  convey  maUs  monthly  between  Marseilles 
and  New  Caledonia  and  between  Bremen  and  Sydney,  ma  Genoa,  also  carry  mails  for 
the  Commonwealth  Government  from  Australia  to  Europe  at  poundage  rates.  The 
Messageries  Maritimes  service  conmienced  in  November,  1882 ;  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
belonging  to  this  company  in  the  Australian  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  1907  was 
30,014  tons,  the  amount  of  the  annual  subsidy  granted  by  the  French  Government  being 
£120,000,  The  first  contract  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mail  steamship 
line  between  Germany  and  Australia  was  made  between  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  in  1885,  and  the  service  was  inaugurated  in  July, 
1886,  with  the  sj^amer  "Salier." 

(iii.)  Boute  via  Vancouver  a)id  Canadian- Pacijic  Itailtvai/.  During  the  year  1893 
a  direct  monthly  service  was  started  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  in  British 
Columbia,  via  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand,  and  thenc^o  to  Liverpool  nn  the  Cjinadian*- 
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Pacific  Railway,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  paying  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this  service  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1896  the 
agreement  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  and  in  1899  was  again 
renewed  for  four  years,  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  except  that  the  route 
was  via  Brisbane  instead  of  Wellington.  The  contract  was  further  extended,  at  an 
increased  subsidy,  from  time  to  time  until  the  Slst  July,  1907,  and  afterwards,  at  a 
subsidy  of  £26,626  per  annum,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  1st  August,  1907. 

(iv.)  Other  Ocean  Mail  Services.  In  addition  to  the  mails  via  the  Suez  Canal  and 
via  Vancouver  a  number  of  other  services,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are  maintained 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  between  the 
principal  ports  in  the  various  States  and  a  number  of  small  ports  in  the  less  settled  parte 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  are  inaccessible  by  rail. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  summary,  in  so  far  as  returns  are  available,  of  all 
mail  services  maintained  between  the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries  and  between 
ports  in  the  Commonwealth : — 
SUMMARY  OP  MAIL  SERVICES,   COMMONWEALTH  OF   AUSTRALIA.    1906. 


Description  of  Service. 


1.  To  and  from  Europe,  via  Suet— 
(a)  Peninsular  and  Oriental* 


(b)  Orient  Pacillc*    ... 

ie)  Mesaageries  Maritimes 
id)  Norddeutooher  Lloyd 


2.  To  and  from  Europft  via  Vaneouveri 
Canadian  Australian  Steamship  Co. 


3.  ToandfromNtno  Zealandr- 
(a)  Conjointly  by  Union  S.S.  Co.  and 
Haddart  Parker  Proprietary 


(b)  Do. 


do. 


do. 


(e)  Conjointly  by  Shaw,  Ravill,  and 
Albion  Co.  &  N.Z.  Shipping  Co. 
id)  Other  steamers 


4.  To  and  from  Northern  Ports  of  Qld. 
(a)  Australian  United  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. 


(b)  Doi 


do. 


do. 


(c)  Other  steamers  ... 
5.  To  and  from  Ports  in  8.  Australia— 

(i,)  NORTHKRN  TKRBTTORY— 

(a)  The  Eastern  and  Ausn..  and 
the  China  Navigation  Co.'s 


(b)  Jolly  and  Co. 

(o) 

id)       „ 


Frequency 

of 

Service. 


Fortnghtly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Fortnghtly 

Irregularly. 

when 
convenient 

Weekly 


Once  every 
three  weeks 


Irregularly, 

when 
convenient 

Irregularly 


Four  times 
a  year 

do. 
Every  eight 
weeks 


Ports  between  which 
Service  is  maintained. 


Adelaide,  Fremantle 
and  London,  vid  Mar- 
seilles 

Adelaide,  Fremantle  Sc 
London,  via  Naples 


New  Caledonia  and  Mar- 
seilles, via  Fremantle 
and  Adelaide 

Fremantle,  Adelaide  & 
Bremen,  via  Genoa 


Sydney  and  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  via  Brisbane 


Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Hobart,  Blufif,  Dun- 
edin,  Christchurch  and 
Wellington 

Sydney,  Hobart,  and 
Auckland 

Hobart,  Bluff,  Dunedin, 
and  Wellington 

Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Wellington 


Brisbane,  Gladstone, 
To wnsville.  Cairns, 
Mourilyan,  Geraldton, 
Pt.  Douglas  &  Cookt'n. 

Brisbane,  Norman  ton  & 
Burketown,  via  Towns- 
ville.  Cooktown,  and 
Thursday  Island 


Various 


To  and  from  Adelaide, 
Melb'me  and  Sydney, 
via  North  Queensland 
ports  extending  to 
China  and  Japan. 

Port  Darwin  and  Vic- 
toria B.,  calling  half- 
yearly  at  Roper  River 

Port  Darwin  Sc  Boroloola 
„  Wyndham 


Particulars  regarding 
Subsidies. 


Subsidised  by  Impeiisl 
Government.  Mailsfrom 
Aust.  at  poundage  n,t» 

Subsidised.  Date  of  agree- 
ment. April.  1906.  Tenn 
extended  to  Feb..  1910. 
Amt.  of  subsidy,  ^flO/nO. 
Subsidy  paid  by  all  State 
on  a  f>er  capita  basis. 

Subsidised  by  French  Qor- 
emment.  Mails  from 
Aust.  at  poundage  ratea 

Subsidised  by  QermMn 
Government.  M^lsfrom 
Aust.  at  poundage  rates. 

Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  Slst  July,  1007,  for 
two  years.  Amount  of 
subsidy.  £26.086.  Subsidy 
paid  by  all  States  oo  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Poundage  rates. 


Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  29th  Nov.,  int. 
for  three  years.  Amoont 
of  subsidy.  £17.000. 

Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  16th  January.  iMi 
for  three  ]rears.  Amoont 
of  subsidy  £6000.  Sub- 
sidies under  i  (a)  and  (h> 
paid  by  Queensland. 

Poundage  rates. 


Subsidised  by  agrMmeot 
dated  Ist  April,  IffM,  lot 
.three  years  and  aine 
months.  Amount  of  sob- 
sidy,  ib)  £76;  ie)  £»: 
id)  £126  per  voyage. 
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Desciiplion  of  Servioe. 


Frequency 

of 

Servioe. 


Porte  between  which 
Servioe  is  maintained. 


Particulars  regarding 
Subsidies. 


(ii.)  To  South  Coast  Ports— 
ie)  Onlf  Steamship  Co. 
(/)        .. 
(a)       ^ 
(W       ., 
<i) 

0*)   Adelaide  Steamship  Co. 


Oc)  Adelaide  Steam  Tug  Co. 


Weekly 
Twice  a  wk. 

Weekly 


As  required 


(I) 


tt.  Western  AtutraHa— 
(i)  Intkbstatb— 

(a)  By  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  Lines 


Pt.  Adelaide  &  Kingscote 
„       Edithburgh 
»•       Stansbury 
,,       Ardrossan 
Pt.  Vincent 

o       Pt.  Lincoln 


■Tianding and  embarking 


Weekly 


(h)  AdelaideSteamship.  the  Ausn.  Conjointly 
United  8.  Navigation,  and  thej     weekly 
Huddart,  Parker  lines  | 

(e)  MessageriesMaritimes,Nord-Eaohmthly 
deutscher  Lloyd,  the  German 
and   Ausn..  and   the  White 
Star  lines 
<il.)  To  &  FROM  Ports  on  N.  W.  Coaht 

(a)  Adelaide  Steamship  Co. 


(6) 

(c)  West.  Aust.  &  odeanS.Co.'s. 

(d)  Ausn.  United  S.  Navigation 
and  Adelaide  S.  Co.'s 

(iii.)  To  AND  FROM  PORTS  ON  S.  COAST 

(a)  Melbourne  Steamship  Co. 

(W 

ie) 

T.  Taemania— 

(a)  Union  S.  Co.  and  Huddart, 
Parker  Proprietary 


ib)       Do. 


do. 


ie)       Do.  do. 

(d)  Union  Steamship  Co. 

(a)  New  Zealand  mail  services,  see 
above  New  Zealand,  8  (a)  &  (6) 


(f)  To  and  from  ports  in  Western 
districU 
8.  To  Eastern  Ports— 

(a)  A.  Cnrrie  and  Co.     ... 


(&)  China  Navigation,  Eastern  & 
Ausn.,  and  Bums,  Philp  Co.'s 

9.  South  Afrieon- 

White  Star,  Lund's,  Currle's,  and 
other  Companies. 


Monthly 


Once  each 
sixty  days 
Fortnghtly 
Irregularly 
during  the 
cattle  se's'n 

Weekly 

Fortnghtly 

Quarterly 


3  times 
week 


Twice  a  wk. 

Weekly 
Fortnghtly 

Twice  a  wk. 


Irregular 


Once  every 
five  weeks 


A  bout  three 
times  a 
month 

Irregularly 


Port  Pirie  &  Hummocks 
HUl 


Fremantle  and  Adelaide 


Fremantle,  Albany,  and 
Adelaide 

Fremantle  and  Adelaide 


Fremantle  and  Derby 


Fremantle  &  Wyndham 

Fremantle  and  Broome. 
Fremantle,  Derby,  and 
Wyndham 


Albany  and  Esperance 
Albany  &  Israelite  Bay 
Albany  and  Eucla 

Melb  'me  &  Launceston 


„  Bumie 

Sydney  and  Hobart 

Sydney,  Eden,  Launces- 
ton, and  Devenpprt 

Sydney,  Melb'ne,  Hobart, 
Bluff,  Dunedin,  Christ- 
church.  Wellington, 
and  Auckland 

Various 


tMelboume,  Sourabaya, 
Hamarai,  Batavia,  and 
f>ingapore 


Sydney  to  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  etc.,  via  North 
Queensland  ports 

Various 


[Subsidised by  agreement 
dated  99th  May.  1006.  for 
one  year  and  Ave  months. 
Amount  df  subsidy,  («', 
£17$);  'A £101:  a).  Jim: 
«h  ,£77;  (i,£S6. 
Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  2nd  March,  1904.  for 
three  and  three-quarter 
years.  Amount  of  sub- 
sidy. £1405. 
Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  17th  July.  lOOe.  for 
one  year.  Amount  of 
subsidy,  £488. 
Subsidised  without  agree- 
ment. Amount  of  sub- 
sidy, £36.  Subsidies 
under  6  (i.)  (a.)  (5),  (c),  (d», 
and(ii.)(e),C/),(a),(;t».(i). 
O),  (lie).  (I)  paid  by  South 
Australia. 


P.  and  O*  at  poundage 
rates.  Orient  line  sub- 
sidised. See  above  1  (a) 
and  (6). 

Poundage  rates. 


Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  asth  February.1007, 

.  for  three  years.  Amount 
of  subsidy,  £4000.  Sub- 
sidy paid  by  Weetem 
Australia. 

Poundage  rates 


1  Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  1st  January.  1906, 
for  three  years.  Amount 
of  subsidy.  £8000.  Sub- 
sidy paid  by  Western 
Australia. 

\  Subsidised  by  agreement 
dated  1st  October.  1906, 
for  three  yeai-s.  Amount 
of  subsidy.  £13.000.  Of 
this  amount  £6000  is  pay- 
able by  Tasmania,  and 
£7000  by  aU  States  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Poundage  rates. 


Subsidised  by  Victorian 
Government  for  trade 
purposes  at  £2000  a  year 
for  three  years  from 
December,  1907.  Mails  at 
poundage  rates. 

Poundage  rates. 


carried  also  to  India  via  Colombo.     \  Carries  also  mails  to  Canada  and 
States.    X  Calling  also  irregularly  at  Sydney  or  Adelaide.  Digitized  by 
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10.  Amount  of  Mall  Subsidies  Paid  by  Each  State,  1901  to  1906.— The  mail 
subsidies  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Department,  but  are  debited  to  the 
several  States.  The  following  tabic  shews  the  total  amount  paid  by  each  State  by  way 
of  mail  subsidies  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

MAIL  SUBSIDIES-— TOT.\L  AMOUNTS  PAID   BY  EACH  STATE, 
1901  TO  190G. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

k 

k 

New  South  Wales 

35,888 

35,901 

36,670 

Victoria 

'22,642 

23,137 

22,555 

Queensland 

39.297 

38,815 

40,876 

South  Australia  ... 

15,262 

16,539 

13,178 

W^tem  Australia* 

12,091 

13,143 

16,727 

Tasmania 

9,162 

9,682 

10,096 

Commonwealth  ... 

134,332 

169,617 

172,497 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

k 

k 

k 

39,802 

45,679 

57,110 

22,179 

38,770 

47.18-2 

42,971 

41,292 

42.146 

28,412 

11.685 

17,344 

1      16,712 

16.162 

18.648 

13,546 

17,706 

17,039 

163,622 

171,294 

199,4aS 

*  Including  tonnage  and  other  dues  refunded  to  the  Adelaide  Steamship  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  North-west  Coast  contract. 

The  following  table  shews  the  amount  paid  by  each  State  in  respect  of  each  mail 
subsidy  during  the  year  1906 : — 

MAIL  SUDSIDIES.— AMOUNT  PAID  BY  EACH  STATE  IN  RESPECT  OF  E.\CH 

SUBSIDY,  1906. 


. 

Vau- 

Victoria- 

Northern 

Sooth    1 

State. 

Orient- 

Taa- 

Ports  of 

Coast  of 

Pacific. 

Ser\'ice. 

Queens- 

South 

Service. 

land. 

Australia. 



iT 

'  k 

"  dT" 

~li~ 

k       ' 

N.S.W.       ... 

46,241 

9,681 

1,288 

1 

Victoria 

38,231 

7,898         1,053  i       ... 

Queensland... 

16,316 

3,412  1         •       1    22,417 

S.Australia... 

11,699 

2,441  1         327          ... 

2,877 

W.  Australia 

8,018 

1,613  ,         220  1 

Tasmania    . . . 

5,641 

i      1.175 

10,223  1       ... 

i 



1  -- 

Western  Australia. 


C'wealth     ...  126,141  |    26,120  1  tl3,lll      22,417 


:5,547 


2,877        5,547 


Total. 


k 

57,110 
47,182 
142,145 
17,344 
18,64a 

Vim 


tl99,46S 


*Not  included  in  returns,    f  Excluding  amount  paid  by  Queensland  in  respect  of  Victorian- 
Tasmanian  subsidy.    +  Including  ^213  tonnage  and  other  dues  refunded. 


11.  Average  and  Fastest  Time  of  Malls  to  and  from  London.— Marvellous  progress 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1857  there  was  an  unsatisfactory  ocean 
mail  service,  which  nominally  brought  monthly  mails,  with  news  nearly  sixty  daj-s  old : 
at  the  present  time,  though  but  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  there  are  four  lines  of  modern 
ocean  steamships,  which  bring  the  mails  in  about  twenty-nine  days  to  Adelaide,  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  service  via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from  Sydney  to 
London  in  thirty-five  days.  After  leaving  Premantle,  where  the  Western  Australian 
mails  are  landed,  the  outward  mail  steamers  via  the  Suez  Canal  all  call  at  Adelaide. 
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where  the  remaining  jnails  are  landed  and  conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destination  by  rail. 
The  subjoined  table  shews  the  average  and  the  fastest  times  occupied  in  the  conveyance 
of  mails  from  Ijondon  to  Adelaide  and  iHce  versd  during  the  year  1906: — 

AVERAGE  AND  FASTEST  TIME  OCCUPIED  IN  CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS 
VIA  SUEZ  CANAL,  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  ADELAIDE,  AND  VICE 
VERSA,    DURING    1906. 


j          London  to  Adelaide.  I         Adelaide  to  London. 

Service.  ! 


!  Average  Time.   Fastest  Time.  |  Average  Time. 


.Days.    Hours.  .Days.    Hours. 'Days.     Hours. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.N .  Co. ,  . 

t^  Marseilles  and  Colombo...!     28         10         28         1^         80  4 

Orient-Pacific  S.  N.  Co.,  via  SuezI 

and  Naples  ...  ...t     30  5         -i*.)         8  31         28 

•Messageries  Mari times.  Ha  Mar-  I 

seilles     ...  ...  ...I  ...  ...  '     38  7 

•Norddeutscher      Lloyd.       ria' 

Genoa     ...  ...  ...'  ...  i  ...  84  4 


Fastest  Time. 


Days.  Hours. 

29  18 

81  13 

82  0 
31  13 


•  No  mails  were  received  from  London  by  the  Messatjeries  Maritimes  or  by  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  services. 


The  journey  by  rail  from  Adelaide,  where  the  mails  for  the  eastern  States  are  landed, 
to  Melbourne  takes  17J  hours;  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  17 J  hours;  while  the  through 
journey  from  Adelaide  to  Brisbane  takes  just  over  three  days.  The  journey  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Hobart  occupies  about  seventeen  hours. 

The  subjoined  table  shews  the  average  and  the  fastest  times  occupied  in  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  between  Sydney  and  London  and  rice-versd  by  the  mail  routes  via 
Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  respectively  during  the  year  1906: — 

AVERAGE  AND  FASTEST  TIMES  OCCUPIED  IN  CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS, 
VIA  VANCOUVER  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RESPECTIVELY,  BETWEEN 
LONDON   AND   SYDNEY   AND   VICE-VERSA,    DURING   1906. 


London  to  Sydney.       |      Sydney  to  London. 


Average  Fastest     i     Average  Fastest 

Time.  Time.      I       Time.      |       Time. 


Days.       I        Days.  Days.       |       Days. 

Canadian-Australian  Line,  vUi  Vancouver!        .'^7  A  '^'^  ^A  34 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co. ,  via  San  Francisco;         38         ,         8.5  36|  83 


12.  Letters,  Packets,  and  Newspapers  Transmitted  by  Different  Ocean  Mali  Routes 
during  the  Year  1906. — The  subjoined  table  shews  the  number  of  letters,  packets,  ahd 
newspapers  transmitted  for  interstate  deliver^'  and  for  delivery  in  countries  other  than 
•Australia,  by  the  different  routes  during  the  ye^ir  1906: — 
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NUMBER    OF  LETTERS,   PACKETS,   AND    NEWSPAPERS    RECEIVED    AND 
DESPATCHED  BY  DIFFERENT  OCEAN  MAIL  ROTATES,   1906. 


GlassifloatioD. 


P.  and  O. 
Co..  oia 
Ck>lombo 

and 
Marseilles. 


Orient 

Royal  MaU 

Line,  via 

Snes  and 

Naples. 


Cana- 
dian Aus- 
tralian 
Steamers 
tria  Van- 
couver. 


Oceanic 

8.8.  Co.. 

via  San 

Fran- 

oisoo. 


Nord- 
deui- 
scher- 
Lloyd 

via 
Genoa. 


Messa- 

geries 

Mari- 

timesvia 

Mar- 
seilles. 


Total  b J 

all 

MaU 

Steamers. 


RECEIVED. 

INTERSTATE— 

Letters     ... 

1,490,261 

1,865,637 

6,034 

26,016 

39,666 

26,717 

3,443,130 

Packets    ... 

389,931 

344,966 

1,267 

4.332 

7,782 

4,241 

762,609 

Newspapers 

1,196,304 

1,338,408 

2,639 

13,937 

17,962 

11,393 

2,680,638 

Other  Countries— 

Letters 

3,036,477 

3,233,182 

372,227 

394.501 

60,717 

24,896 

7,120,999 

•Packets 

3.007,497 

3.131,636 

507,841 

613,167 

28,760 

11,228 

7,200.109 

•Newspapers 

917,626 

974,717 

87,272 

146,372 

6,664 

2,118 

2,132,659 

DESPATCHED. 


INTERSTATE— 

Letters 

1,424,857 

1,802,530 

2,620 

... 

26,002 

35.380 

3.291,389 

Packets    ... 

262,767 

306,884 

792 

... 

2,207 

6,699 

578,349 

Newspapers 

1,142.004 

1,180,666 

3,831 

... 

6,636 

14,868 

2,347,994 

Other  Countries— 

Letters     ... 

2,611,663 

2,660,624 

173,734 

316,464 

14,107 

18,430 

6,688,822 

Packets    ... 

428,796 

478,913 

34,963 

56.808 

767 

1,268 

1,001,505 

Newspapers 

1,016,976 

1,042,629 

86,090 

168,564 

2,450 

2,967 

2.318.575 

Total  Deceived  and  Despatched. 

INTERSTATE— 

Letters     ... 

2r,915,118 

3,668,067 

8,664 

26,016 

66,567 

61,097 

6,734,519 

Packets 

662,698 

651,850 

2,049 

4,332 

9,989 

9,940 

1,330,858 

Newspapers 

2,338,308 

2,619,074 

6,470 

13,937 

24,687 

26,261 

4.928,627 

Other  Countries— 

Letters 

5,547.040 

5,893,706 

645.961 

709,966 

74,824 

38,326 

12.809,821 

Packets    ... 

3,436,293 

3,610,649 

542.804 

569,966 

29,617 

12,486 

8.201,614 

Newspapers 

1,933,601 

2,017,246 

173,362 

313.936 

8.004 

5,085 

4,461.234 

*  In  the  returns  for  the  States  of  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  the  number  of 
newspapers  received  from  other  countries  is  included  in  the  number  of  packets  received. 

13.  Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. — The  issue  of  money  orders  and  postal  notes 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  regulated  by  sections  74  to  79  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Act 
1901.  A  money  order,  which  may  be  issued  for  payment  either  within  the  Conmion- 
wealth  or  abroad,  may  not  be  granted  for  a  larger  sum  than  £20,  nor  a  postal  note,  which 
is  payable  only  within  the  Commonwealth,  for  a  larger  sum  than  twenty  shillings. 
Money  orders  are  sent  direct  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  most  of  the  British  colonies  and  possessions ;  to  the  Q^rman  Empire  and  Qerman 
colonies;  to  Italy;  and  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Money  orders,  payable  in 
Japan  and  China,  are  sent  via  Hong  Kong ;  orders  payable  in  all  other  countries  are  sent 
through  the  General  Post  Office  in  London,  where  new  orders  are  issued  and  forwarded 
to  the  addresses  of  the  pay  es,  less  threepence  for  every  £5,  or  part  thereof.  In  order 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  original  order  may  be  forwarded  to  the  payee,  this  extra 
commission  must  be  paid  by  the  remitter. 

(i.)  Value  of  Orders  Issued  and  Drawn  and  of  Notes  Sold,  1906. — The  following 
table  shews  the  total  value  of  money  orders  issued  and  drawn,  and  of  postal  notes  sold  in 
each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  1906,  together  with  the  total 
amount  of  commission  on  money  orders  and  poundage  on  postal  notes  received  by  the 
Postal  Department : — 
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VALUE  OP  MONEY  ORDERS  ISSUED  AND  DRAWN  AND  OP  POSTAL  NOTES 
SOLD,  TOGETHER  WIJH  TOTAL  AMOUNTS  OP  COMMISSION  AND 
POUNDAGE  RECEIVED  IN  EACH  STATE  DURING  1906. 


State. 

Value  of 

Money  Orders 

Issued. 

— 1 

Value  of 

Money  Orders 

Drawn. 

Money  Order 

Ck^miniSBion 

Received. 

Value  of 

Postal  Notes 

Sold. 

Poundage 
Beceived  on 
Postal  Notes. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria           

Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
2,267,137 
814,664 
613,325 
269,233 
836,072 
259,496 

£ 
2,360,298 
1,222,551 
523,378 
293,300 
543,256 
200,835 

£ 
19,767 
8,987 
6,168 
3,424 
7,391 
3,022 

£ 
808,769 
690,137 
198,156 
136,967 
163,368 
84,156 

£ 
15,962 
14,842 
3,801 
2,913 
2,888 
1.398 

Commonwealth 

6,058,827 

5,033,618 

48,769 

2,081,633 

41,804 

The  net  amount  of  commission  received  on  money  orders  after  adjustment  with  other 
Governments  was  £49,342. 

(ii.)  Bates  of  Commission  on  Money  Orders.     The  rates  of  commission  chargeable 
for  the  issue  of  money  orders  are  as  follows : — 

RATES  OF  COMMISSION.  MONEY  ORDERS,  1906. 


If  Payable  in- 


For  sums— 


a 


I. 


» 


State  of  issue 

Other  Australian  States 

New  Zealand  and  Fiji 

U.  Kingdom  &  other  countries.. 


s.  d. 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 


s.  d. 

0  6 

0  9 

1  0 


Six  pence  for 


s.  d. 
1  0 
1  6 
1  6 
eac 


8.    d. 
1    0 

1  6 

2  0 
h    pou 


8.    d. 

1  6 

2  3 
2    6 

nd  or 


8.   d. 

1  6 

2  3 

3  0 
fractio 


B.    d. 

2  0 

3  0 
3    6 

n  of  a 


8.   d. 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 
pound 


Remittances  may  also  be  made  by  telegraph  to  and  from  money  order  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  which  are  also  telegraph  or  telephone  offices,  and  to  New  Zealand. 
The  charge  for  a  telegraph  money  order  is  the  cost  of  the  telegram  of  advice  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  commission.  The  remitter  must  also  send  a  telegram  to  the  payee 
advising  the  transmission  of  the  money,  which  telegram  must  be  produced  by  the  payee 
when  applying  for  payment. 

(iii.)  Rates  of  Poundage  on  Postal  Notes.  The  values  of  the  notes  issued  have  been 
so  arranged  that  any  sum  of  shillings  and  sixpences  up  to  £1  can  be  remitted  by  not 
more  than  two  of  these  notes.  Broken  amounts  not  exceeding  fivepence  (but  not 
fractions  of  a  penny)  may  be  added  by  affixing  postage  stamps.  The  poundage  or  com- 
mission charged  on  notes  of  different  denominations  is  as  follows : — 


Denomination  of  Note 

6d.  to  Is.  6d. 

as.  to  4b.  6d. 

56. 

78.  6d. 

lOs.  to  20s. 

Poundage  charged 

id. 

Id. 

lid. 

2d. 

8d. 

14.  Clasgificatlon  of  Money  Orders  Issaed  and  Paid.— The  following  tables  shew 
the  nomber  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  each  State  and  classified  according  to  the 
country  where  payable,  and  also  the  number  and  value  of  money  orders  paid  in  each 
State  and  classified  according  to  the  country  of  issue  during  the  year  1906 : —  ^^  , 
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MONEY   ORDERS    ISSUED  IN    EACH   STATE,  CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  TO 
COUNTRY  WHERE  PAYABLE.  1906:— 


State  in  which 
Issued. 


Where  Payable. 


In  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


In 
New  Zealand. 


In  the 
United  K'dom. 


In  Other 
Countries. 


Total. 


Number. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

531,966 
193,230 
142,573 

63,474 
170,488 

78,200 

7,315 
5,114 
1,344 
780 
1,330 
1,760 

'         30,292 

i         24,131 

14,995 

8,759 

19,493 

5,190     ! 

1 

9,681 
V,778 
5,531 
2,715 
1,816 
1,261 

579,154 
230,-253 
164,448 

75,726 
193,126 

86,411 

Commonwealth 

1,179,931 

17,643 

102,860 

28,681 

1,329,115 

Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

2,132,871 

23,359 

68,617 

42,290 

2,267,137 

-Victoria... 

720,658 

16,156 

50,825 

26,925 

814,564 

Queensland 

538,478 

4,654 

36,126 

34,068 

613,326 

South  Australia  ... 

241,219 

2,698 

16,893 

8,422 

269,232 

Western  Australia 

760,194 

7,059 

58,776 

9,043 

'  835,072 

Tasmania 

239,999 

7,475 

9,320 

2,702 

259,496 

Commonwealth 

4,633,419 

61,401 

240,556 

123,450 

5,058.826 

MONEY  ORDERS  PAID  IN   EACH  STATE  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  OF  ISSUE,   1906. 


Where  Issued. 


State  in  which  Paid. 


In  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


In  New 
Zealand. 


In  the  United 
Kingdom. 


In  other 
Countries. 


Total. 


Number. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

542,919 
263,411 
127,177 

72,868 
113,764 

57,527 

37,737              13,926 
25,328              11,625 
3,026                4,809 
1.772                2,886 
1,470                3,588 
4,982     '            1,704 
1 

10,989 
10,018 
2,156 
1,400 
1.096 
1,933 

605,571 
310.382 
137,168 

78.926 
119,918 

66,146 

■ 
Commonwealth  ... 

1,177,666 

74,315     1          38,538 

i 

27,692 

1,318,311 

VALUE. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


£ 

£ 

175,378 

85,366 

982,161 

60,526 

490,376 

8,980 

273,709 

6,226 

621,723 

4,328 

177.764 

12,276 

£ 
40,832 
36,232 
14,059 

8,229 
11,735 

4,646 


£ 

£ 

48,722 

2,360,298 

43,642 

1.122,551 

9,963 

623,378 

6,136 

298,300 

6.470 

643.256 

6,160 

200,835 
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lu  the  above  tables  money  orders  payable  or  issued  in  foreign  countries,  which  have 
been  sent  from  or  to  the  Commonwealth  through  the  General  Post  Office  at  London,  are 
included  in  those  payable  or  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  orders  payable  or  issued  in 
Japan  or  China  and  which  are  sent  through  Hongkong,  are  included  in  those  payable  or 
issued  in  other  countries. 


15.  Number  and  Value  of  Money  Orders  Issued.— The  following  table  shews  the  total 
number  and  face  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  each  State  during  each  year  from  1901 
to  1906,  inclusive  : — 

NU^fBER  AND  VALUE   OP   MONEY   ORDERS   ISSUED  IN   EACH  STATE, 

1901   TO   1906. 


State. 


1901. 


1002. 


1908. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


NUMBER. 


I 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Conimonwealth 


482,768 
228,931 
157,552 
99,526 
192,477 
156,407 


1,317,661  1,282,560 


538,796 
217,634 
137,168 
78,041 
189,514 
121,397 


541,392 
215,694 
187,048  I 

71,933 
197,407 

97,187 


1,260,661 


559,908 
221,578 
141,965 

73.669 
198,675 

98,410 


579,310 
221,732 
148,284 

73,999 
200,501 

88,261 


1.289,205     1,312,087 


VALUE. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


1,637,488 
700,618 
539,450 
264,330 
725,584 
325,176 


4,192,646 


k 

M 

M 

1,761,149 

1,772,186 

1,834,934 

706,791 

721,017 

747,875 

506,990 

501,375 

526,869 

246,826 

251,655 

257,034 

768,751 

839,073 

860,810 

290,113 

260,705 

270,688 

4,280.620 

4,346,011 

4,497,210 

2,076,146 
759,763 
556,183 
264,608 
849,492 
264,768 


579,154 
230,253 
164,443 

75,728 
193,126 

86,411 


1,329,115 


4,770,960 


2,267,137 
814,564 
613,325 
269,233 
835,072 
259,496 


5,058,827 


16.  Number  and  Value  of  Money  Orders  Pald.~Tho  following  table  shews  the  total 
nimiber  and  face  value  of  money  orders  paid  in  each  State  during  each  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive :  — 

NUMBER   AND   VALUE   OF.  MONEY   ORDERS   PAID  IN  EACH  STATE, 

1901  TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1904. 

564,685 
319,886 
119,444 
83,581 
107.401 
,  71.178 

1,266,175 

1906. 

1906. 

Nl 

545,861 
306,510 
105,556 
82,479 
85,700 
125,317 

JMBER. 

553,283 
318,766 
115,927 

82,930 
100,155 

73,379 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

478,520 
299,525 
102,628 
81,078 
82,080 
'295,278 

1,339,109 

583,895 
312,244 
124,280 

81,614 
118.164 

66,079 

605.571 
310,382 
137,168 

78,926 
119,918 

66,146 

Commonwealth 

1,251,423 

1,244.440 

1.286,276 

1.318,111 
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Number  and  Value  of  Money  Orders  Paid  in  bach  State,  1901  to  1906. 


state.                      1001. 

1902. 

1008. 

1904. 

1905. 

1S06 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
1,669,730 
1,005,067 
398,429 
283,875 
338,623 
.386,586 

£ 
1,812,068 
1,053,313 
400,042 
295,372 
372,689 
228,958 

£ 
1,835,295 
1,121,807 
431,091 
310,058 
451,774 
191,949 

£ 
1,922,787 
1,125,557 
440,409 
307,039 
481,348 
193,192 

£ 
2,182,629 
1,102,652 
466,876 
303,526 
513,047 
190,872 

£ 
2,350,298 
1,122.561 
523,378 
29Sr,300 
548,256 
200,836 

GoTnmonwealth 

4,082,310 

4,162,437 

4,341,974 

4,470,332 

4,759,602 

5.038,618 

17.  Classification  of  Postal  Notes  Issued  and  Paid.— The  subjoined  table  shews 
the  number  and  value  of  postal  notes  issued  and  paid  in  each  State  and  in  the  Common- 
monwealth.  classified  according  to  their  place  of  issue  : — 

NUMlEiER  AND  VALUE  OF  POSTAL  NOTES  ISSUED  AND  PAID,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  PLACE  OF  ISSUE,  1906. 


State. 

Issued  and  Paid 
in  State  of  Issue. 

Issued  in  State 

and  Paid  in  other 

States. 

Issued  in  other 

States  and  Paid 

instate. 

Total  Issued  and 
Paid  in  each  State. 

Number.'    Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Valaa. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 
South  AuHtralia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

1,030.848 
1.607,500 
860,034 
317,7« 
243.226 
171,633 

St 
710.068 
610.622 
140,880 
106.084 
112,889 
68,878 

230.586 

170.278 

180.014 

82,711 

80,763 

65,038 

08.706 
70.615 
51,528 
20.565 
511.800 
26,788 

250,804 

278,600 

85.350 

78,220 

15.020 

110.018 

07,020 
121.150 
15,728 
40,588 
7.441 
45.025 

2,411,233 
2.125.387 
544,208 
478,678 
348,018 
857.484 

£ 
006.678 
811,206 
SW.140 
178.177 
170.0SS 
120.181 

Commonwealth  ... 

4,600.883 

1,740.804 

787,200 

326.406 

787.825 

827306 

6,265.008 

2.40S.506 

The  following  statement  shews  the  number  of  postal  notes  of  each  denomination 
paid  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  1906 :  — 

NUMBER  OF  POSTAL  NOTES  PAID,  CLASSIFJED  ACCORDING  TO 
DENOMINATION,  1906. 


Denomination. 

Number  Paid. 

Denomination. 

Number  Paid. 

Denomination. 

Number  Paid. 

8.       d. 
1       0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 

230,464 
159,353 
306,856      J 
374,690 
451,322 

8.       d. 

3  6 

4  0 
4       6 

6  0 

7  6 

282,015 
476,145 
315,329 
697,617 
285,322 

8.       d. 
10       0 
10       6 
15       0 
'20      0 

Total      ... 

708,358 
134,813 
340,325 
716,099 

5,478,708 

18.  Number  and  Value  of  Postal  Notes  Issued.— The  following  table  shews  the 
total  number  and  feice  value  of  postal  notes  issued  in  each  State  during  each  year  from 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive:— 
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NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OP  POSTAL  NOTES  ISSUED  IN  EACH  STATE, 

1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

lixn. 

looe. 

1008. 

lOOi. 

1906. 

1900. 

Number. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia. . . 

1,400,844 

1,361,311 

307,170 

297,444 

72,616 

67,204 

1,409,180 

1,387,039 

290,063 

296,997 

122,877 

77,665 

1,571,612 
1,476,863 
346,376 
320,740 
186,263 
121,653 

1,766,996 
1,635,435 
398,366 
344,831 
281,846 
158,037 

2,028,269 
1,743,227 
456,479 
378,836 
286,502 
206,309 

2,161,429 
1,846,787 
608,948 
400,449 
332,989 
237,671 

Goinnionwealth. . . 

3,606,589 

3,583,821 

4,022,496 

4,625,611 

5,098,621 

5,478,173 

VALUE. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

£ 

508,432 
623,210 
117,087 
100,685 
21,002 
20,096 

£ 
506,169 
528,381 
110,509 
102,112 
56,841 
24,851 

£ 
581,604 
658,976 
130,651 
113,076 
90,939 
41,930 

£ 
656,471 
617,386 
151,770 
121,321 
116,416 

66,820 

£ 
723,168 
652,704 
171,447 
132,329 
138,606 

72,362^ 

£ 
808,769 
690,138 
192,417 
137,639 
162,692 

84,156 

Cknmnonwealth. . . 

1,290,411 

1,327,863 

1,617,176 

1,718,184 

1,890,506 

2,076,701 

19.  Number  and  Value  of  Postal  Notes  Paid.— The  following  table  shews  the 
total  number  and  face  value  of  postal  notes  paid  in  each  State  during  each  year  from 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive: — 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE    OF  POSTAL  NOTES    PAID  IN   EACH   STATE, 

1901   TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1900. 

Number. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

1,399,712 

1,392,659 

288,318 

294,907 

•66,740 

62,725 

1,423,369 

1,432,734 

259,465 

293,690 

112,934 

77,446 

1,566,608 

1,552,775 

298,688 

322,341 

186,238 

54,894 

1,733,142 

1,724,486 

831,737 

349,039 

•246,514 

212,418 

1,958,681 
1,828,523 
368,272 
377,481 
294,218 
257,002 

2,180,647 
1,946,109 
405,284 
395,967 
259,155 
291,546 

Commonwealth . . . 

3,604,961 

3,699,527 

3,981,444 

4,596,336 

6,079,177 

5,478,708 

Value. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia . . . 
Tasmania 

£ 
507,740 
532,244 
108,746 

97,576 
•14,115 

19,421 

£ 

514,048 

644,979 

97,046 

102,651 

37,629 

28,179 

£ 
580,774 
591,806 
113,434 
118,003 
90,078 
22,989 

£ 
646,682 
655,857 
127,332 
129,265 
119,763 

80,118 

£ 
724,669 
695,675 
140,098 
141,653 
145,507 

91,419 

£ 
807,973 
740,681 
156,612 
148,622 
120,324 
103,398 

Ck>mmonwealth. . . 

1,279,842 

1,324,431 

1,617,083 

1,759,017 

1,938,921 

2,077,610 

*  Estimated. 
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20.  The  Value  Payable  Post.— This  is  a  system  under  which  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment undertakes  to  deliver  registered  articles  sent  by  parcel  post  within  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  recover  from  the  addressee  on  delivery  a  specified  sum  of  money  fixed  by 
the  sender,  and  to  remit  the  sum  to  the  sender  by  money  order,  for  which  the  usual 
commission  is  charged.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons 
who  wish  to  pay  at  the  time  of  receipt  for  articles  sent  to  them,  and  also  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  traders  and  others  who  do  not  wish  their  goods  to  be  delivered  except  on 
payment.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage,  commission  on  the  value  of  the  articles 
transmitted  at  the  rate  of  twopence  on  sums  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  and  one  penny 
for  each  additional  five  shillings  or  part  thereof,  must  be  prepaid  by  postage  stamps 
affixed  to  the  articles  distinct  from  the  postage  and  marked  **  commission."  The  regis- 
tration fee  (threepence)  and  the  proper  postage  must  also  be  prepaid.  If  the  addressee 
refuse  delivery,  the  parcel  is  returned  to  the  sender  free  of  charge.  The  subjoined 
statement  "gives  particulars  of  the  number  and  value  of  parcels  sent  through  the  Value 
Payable  Post  in  each  State  during  the  years  1906  and  1906.  The  sy.stem  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Queensland  for  some  years,  and  was  only  extended  to  the  whole  Commonwealth 
with  the  advent  of  Federal  control  of  the  post  office: — 

VALUE  PAYABLE  PARCELS  POST.— NUMBER  POSTED.  VALUE  COLLECTED 
AND  REVENUE,  1905  AND  1906. 


Revenue.  inclndhiK  Pos- 

Number of  Parcels 
Posted. 

Value  Collected. 

tage.  CommiBsion  on 
Value.  Registr&tion  and 

Rtate. 

Money  Order  Commission . 

1005. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

€ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

1,839 

3,798 

2,644 

6,025 

257 

579 

Victoria 

390 

731 

1,042 

1,220 

39* 

93 

Queensland 

18,095 

25,089 

23.594 

33,507 

2,496 

3,556 

South  Australia   ... 

95 

51 

104 

59 

11 

9 

Western   Australia 

4,494 

6,539 

7,637 

11,198 

667 

971 

Tasmania 

7 

10 

14 

17 

1 

1 

Commonwealth 

24,920 

36,168 

35,035 

52.026 

3,471 

5,209 

*  Exclusive  of  ix>sta«e. 

21.  Transactions  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office.— Under  sections  45  to  53  of  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Act  1901  the  Postmaster-General  may  cause  all  unclaimed  and  undelivered 
postal  articles  originally  posted  within  the  Commonwealth  which  have  been  returned 
from  the  place  to  which  they  were  forwarded  to  be  treated  as  unclaimed  articles  and 
opened.  Every  unclaimed  letter  and  postal  article  must  be  kept  for  the  prescribed 
period  at  the  office  to  which  it  has  been  transmitted  for  deliver}-,  and  must  then  be  sent 
to  the  General  Post  Office.  Letters  and  packets  originally  posted  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  returned  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  couutrj'  in  which  they  were 
so  posted,  or,  if  originally  posted  in  another  State,  are  returned  to  the  General  Post 
Office  of  that  State ;  but  unclaimed  or  undelivered  newspapers  may  be  forthwith  sold, 
destroyed,  or  used  for  any  public  purpose.  Opened  [lostal  articles  not  containing  any- 
thing of  value  are  returned  to  the  writer  or  sender  if  his  name  and  address  can  be 
ascertained,  but  may  otherwise  be  destroyed  forthwith.  As  regards  open(?d  letters  and 
packets  containing  valuable  or  saleable,  enclosures,  a  list  and  memorandum  of  the  oon- 
ttnits  are  kept,  and  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  or  packet  is  addressed 
if  he  be  known,  or  otherwise  to  the  writer  or  sender  thereof  if  he  be  known.  Upon 
application  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  such  notice  the  letter  or  packet  may  be 
claimed  by  the  addressee  or,  failing  him,  by  the  writer  or  sender.  If  unclaimed  within 
three  months  the  letter  and  contents  may  be  destroyed  or  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  The  following  table  shews  the  total  mmiber  of 
letters,  postcards,  and  psvokets  dealt  with  by  the  Dead  Letter  Offices  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  liuring  tho  year   1906,  together  with    the  number  of  inland,  interstate,  and 

international  letters  either  returned  to  writers,  delivered,  etc..  destroyed,  or  returned  as 

unclaimed : — 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  DEAD  LETTER  OFFICES  IN  THE  COM ]MON WEALTH 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1906. 


Particulars. 


Letters. 

Returned  to  writers,  delivered,  etc. 
Destroyed  in  accordance  with  Act 
Returned  to  other  States  or  C^oun- 
tries  as  unclaimed 


Total 

POSTCARDS.  i 

Returned  to  writers,  delivered,  etc.  ^ 

Destroyed  in  accordance  with  Act    | 

Returned  to  other  States  or  Coun-' 

tries  as  unclaimed        ...  ...' 


Total 


Inland. 


693,648 
116.749 


810,397 


ti3,e95 
15,739 


39,634 


Interstate. 


67,084 
16.281 

69.799 


153.164 


International 

(including 
NewZealand). 


52,199 
12,356 


6,907 
3,949 

9,602 


20.458 


PACKETS.  , 

Returned  to  writers,  delivered,  etc.  j       589.888  21,897 

Destroyed  in  accordance  with  Act    |       176,622   I         81,669 
Returned  to  other  States  or  Coun- 
tries as  unclaimed        ...  . . . ! 


45,079 


109,634 


6,493 
5,830 

8,137 


20,460 


7,865 

88,807 


49,686    I        108.821 


Total 

Grand  Total  ... 


...I       766,510  152,752 

...|    1.616,541    I       326,374 


205.493 
335,587 


Total. 


812,931 
145,386 

114,878 


1,073,195 


37,295 
25,518 

17,739 


80,552 


619,150 
347,098 

158,507 


1,124,765 


2,278,502 


22.  Post  Offices  and  Receiving  Offices  and  Employes.— The  following  tables  shew. 
as  far  as  returns  are  available,  the  numbers  of  post  and  receiving  offices  and  the  corre- 
Hponding  numbers  of  permanent  employes  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :  — 

NUMBER    OP     POST     OFFICP^S     AND     RECEIVING     OFFICES, 
318T  DECEMBER,  1901  TO  1906. 


1901. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria... 
Qneensland  * 
South  Australia 
West  Australia 
Tasmania^ 


<£    I 


11 


1,664 

1,687 

411 

713 

187 
^6 


is 

PS 

624 

18 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


£§ 


1.093 
1,645 
433 
702 
197 
369 


®o  ,   O 

«  : 


ri23 

18 
867 


1,708 
1.646 
441 
706 
218 
370 


^  •  I 

®o  I  o 


620  I  1,726 
18  1.652 
450 
711 
248 
371 


I. 

1906. 

Srf 

2S 

II 

'.£S 

§o 

©o 

^_  _. 

^ 

513 

1.744 

522 

18 

1,655  i        18 

921 

447  ,      918 

— 

711        - 

34 

261          34 

12 

370 

» 

1906. 


S8 


1,769 
1,669 
46S 
706 
281 
378 


Commonwealth    5,008'  1,865'  5,030     1.414'  5.080  I   1,430,  5,153.  1,464     5,188     1.462'  5,256 


Is    ' 
.2  « 


519 

667 

886 

7 

67 

19 


2,145 


*  For  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1908  the  numl)er  of  receiving  offices  is  included  in  post  offices 
Id  the  official  returns,  and  se|>arate  flgures  here  given  are  estimated.  I  The  return  for  1901  includes 
both  post  offices  and  receivint^  offices. 
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NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES    AND    NUMBER  OF    MAIL    CONTRACTdRS. 
318T  DECEMBER,  1901  TO  1906. 


1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

4 

i 

4 

g 

4 

i 

1 

i 

s 

« 

i 

State. 

1 

II 

1 
p. 

ll 

1 

1 

"si 

S5 

5 

ti 

1 

S3"! 

a 

a 

B 

a 

a 

s 

a 

B 

a 

B 

m 

s 

H 

8 

» 

8 

» 

o 

» 

6 

s 

O 

New  South  Wales 

6,«86 

964 

5.724 

978 

5.720 

990 

5,708 

1.000 

5390 

1.029 

5.948 

1.087 

Victoria 

3,982 

890 

3.955 

8H0 

4.017 

914 

4,0il 

984 

4,080 

912 

4.880 

919 

Queensland* 

z;oio 



2.027 

2.0i» 

— 

2.041 

— 

2.040 

— 

2.0JO 

8» 

South  AuBtraliaf 

1.945 

— 

1,074 

— 

r.973 

— 

2.040 

— 

1,727 

259 

1.784 

255 

West.  Australia... 

1,«W 

140 

14M0 

180 

1,831 

140 

1.310 

150 

1.278 

154 

1.941 

US 

Tasmaniat 

805 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

en 

104 

Commonwealth 

10.327 

2,014 

16.500 

1.989 

16,788 

2,060 

15.W 

2.090 

15.010 

2.864 

17.985 

8,167 

*  Country  postmasters  and  receiving  officers  included  in  employes,  f  Non-official  postmasters 
are  included  in  employes,  t  The  return  for  1901  includes  all  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Postal 
Department. 

23.  Miles  of  Postal  Lines  (Including  Railways)  and  Mail-miles  Travelled.— The 

following  table  shews  the  length  of  route  travelled  by  postal  conveyances,  and  the 
number  of  mail-miles  travelled  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  for  each  year 
from  1901  to  1906  inclusive  :— 

MILES    OF    POSTAL    LINES    (INCLUDING    RAILWAY   LINES), 
318T  DECEMBER,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

190e. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

37,219 
12,874 
34,441 
16,482 
13,147 
2,915 

36,045 
12,898 
35,320 
16,059 
13,168 
2,915 

36,000 
12,940 
36,621 
16,207 
13.236 
2,915 

36,262 
13,003. 
•34,700 
16,076 
13,431 
3,231 

36,480 
13,869 
•33,800 
15,418 
13,547 
3,236 

40,178 
13,270 
32.909 
15,809 
•13,647 
•3,358 

Commonwealth . . . 

117,078 

116,396 

116,919 

116,702 

116,850 

118,671 

*  Estimated. 

NUMBER  OF  MAIL-MILES  TRAVELLED,  EXCLUSIVE  OP  RAILWAY 
MILEAGE,  DURING  THE   YEARS  1901  TO  1906. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

■ 

12,117,900 
4,008,424 
4,210,839 

•1,902,000 
1,090,050 
1,597,691 

12,042,300 
4,016,636 
4.047,615 

•1,940,000 
1,096,200 
1,697,591 

11,986,800 
4,004,066 
4,262,083 

♦1,929,000 
1,092,625 
1,697.691 

11,990,800 

4,014,228 

♦4,242,000 

♦1,905,000 

1,107,860 

1,789,460 

11,989,968 

3,655,200 

♦4,231.190 

♦1,935,000 

1,107,989 

1,792,580 

12,112,219 

3,679,402 

4.221.800 

1,936,182 

♦1,108.000 

♦1,860,200 

Commonwealth 

24,926,804 

24,740,242 

24,862,065 

26,049,338 

24,712,637 

24,916.803 

'  Estimated. 


24.  Gross  Revenue  of  Postal  Department.— The  following  table  shews  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Postal  Department  in  each  State  for  the  years  1901  to  1906,  inclusive. 
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nnder  three  heads,  viz. ,  the  Poetal,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  Telephone  branches.  In  the 
Postal  branch  is  included  the  revenue  derived  from  money-order  commissions,  poundage 
on  postal  notes,  private  boxes  and  bags,  and  miscellaneous  sources : — 

GROSS  REVENUE  OF  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

1£06. 


POSTAL  BRANCH. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 

£ 
596,552 
437,894 
203,128 
148,336 
109,335 
72,009 

£ 
610,434 
432,311 
204,620 
167,474 
121,303 
64,834 

£ 
652,761 
448,486 
191,931 
166,400 
122,862 
75,412 

£ 
706,393 
470,886 
227,716 
162,429 
135,068 
84,606 

£ 
743,986 
480,979 
233,623 
161,920 
167,837 
89,669 

£ 
802,363 
641,430 
255,060 
180,827 
153,818 
93,892 

Commonwealth 

1,667,254 

1,590,876 

1,657,852 

1,776,081 

1,867,814 

2,026,880 

Telegraph  Branch. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

191,664 

120,385 

83,989 

106,853 

82,533 

17,064 

187,802 
125,252 
86,514 
84,612 
ai,824 
16,892 

154,839 
106,839 
83,266 
74,840 
68,137 
17,289 

151,036 
111,287 
75,649 
81,116 
69,641 
16,487 

150,830 
•  124,994 
88,285 
87.157 
71,834 
15,455 

186,962 
133,536 
89,772 
94,074 
69,678 
16,347 

Commonwealth 

602,438 

581,896 

505,210 

605,216 

538,565 

590,369 

TELEPHONE  Branch. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

81,852 
62,019 
20,938 
20,617 
26,950 
6,339 

96,278 
76,326 
24,619 
21,926 
29,464 
8,704 

106,002 
86,600 
27,312 
23,209 
30,324 
8,910 

116,328 
88,633 
28,011 
26,361 
30,970 
10,166 

127,514 
102,396 
31,765 
25,816 
33,996 
11,108 

144,933 
108,437 
36,927 
30,075 
36,239 
11,887 

Commonwealth 

218,715 

267,316 

281,366 

300,448 

332,593 

368,498 

TOTAL  Postal  Revenue. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


870,068 
620,298 
308,006 
275,806 
218,818 
96,412 


2,388,407  2.430,088 


894,514 
633,889 
314,663 
264,011 
282,691 
90,430 


912,602 
641,926 
302,618 
264,449 
221,323 
101,611 


2,444,428 


972,757 
670,806 
331,376 
269,896 
236,664 
111,247 


1,022,330 
708,369 
353,673 
274,892 
263,666 
116,132 


2,581,746  2,738,962  2,985,747 


1,134,248 
783,403 
381,759 
304,976 
259,735 
121,626 
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'25.  Expenditure  In  respect  of  the  Postal  Departments.— The  subjoined  table  shews 
the  total  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Postal  Departments  in  each  State.  The  figureK 
given  include  certain  items  of  expenditure,  such  as  rent,  repairs  and  maintenanoe  of 
buildings,  fittings  and  furniture,  sanitation,  water  supply,  and  new  buildings  and 
additions  which  are  imder  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Home  Afifairs : — 

EXPENDITURE  IN  RESPECT  OF  POSTAL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  EACH  STATE. 

1901  TO  1907. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales     

Victoria                    

Queensland 

South  Australia     ... 

W.  Australia            

£ 
790.788 
517.609 
889.332 
240.846 
251.289 
97.470 

2.287,829 

£ 
759.619 
550.227 
420.904 
287.532 
257.288 
101.431 

2.326.996 

£ 
884.968 
582,520 
425.668 
240,987 
277.021 
100.282 

£ 
920,300 
624.841 
419.144 
254.608 
300.727 
106.571 

£ 
970.808 
627.735 
415.420 
259.666 
802.160 
109.889 

£ 
966.498 
rt68.0M 
438300 
281.040 
2964Xn 
120.062 

Commonweal  til 

2.511.291 

2.626,3n 

2.685.168 

2.770.746 

26.  Analysis  of  Gross  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Postal  Departments.— The 

following  tables  give  an  analysis  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  shew  the  distribution   of 
expenditure  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  year  1906  : — 

ANALYSIS  OF  GROSS  REVENUE  OF  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT  IN 
EACH  STATE   AND  IN  THE   COMMONWEALTH,  1906. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Vict. 

Qld. 

~£~' 
234,604 
89.772 
36,927 
6,168 
3,800 
2.473 
8.02S 

S.Aus. 

W.Aus. 

Tas. 

C'wlth. 

Postage 

Tele«{raph8 

Telephones 

Money  order  comniiBsion 

Poundage  on  postal  notes 

Private  boxes  and  baits  ... 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

737,453 

186,962 

114,933 

19,767 

16.962 

6.888 

22,283 

£ 
503.6.% 
133.536 
108.437 
8.987 
14,842 

I  14.065 

£ 
168.628 
94,074 
30.075 
3.424 
2.913 
1.129 
14,788 

£ 
136,740 
69.678 
36,280 
7.391 
2388 
1,646 
6.144 

£ 

86,318 

16.347 

11.887 

3,032 

1,308 

566 

2.068 

£ 

1,856,278 

500,860 

868.498 

48.760 

41303 

12,702 

67.838 

Total        

1,184,248 

773,408 

381,750 

304,976 

260.785 

121.626 

2,965.747 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  EXPENDITURE   OF   POSTAL   DEPARTMENT   IN 
EACH   STATE   DURING   1906. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

S.  Aus. 

W.Aus. 

Taa. 

Cwltii. 

£ 

Jt* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

€ 

Salaries 

500372 

341,446 

173.595 

145.548 

162,660 

47.616 

1.371,647 

Contingencies      ... 

142,353 

109.067 

79,168 

46.794 

47.928 

20,486 

444.781 

Conveyance  of  mails* 

258,806 

157.668 

165.886 

71.042 

64,260 

42.200 

748.900 

Cable  subsidies 

4.222 

8.729 

7,603 

4.200 

24.664 

Telegraph  works 

14,032 

1.476 

2.918 

404 

1,024 

144 

20,088 

Telephone  works 

26.065 

27,221 

16.921 

10,804 

2.828 

2.966 

86.270 

Rent+       

8,136 

1.831 

704 

641 

U,S12 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildingsf 

5,878 

3.776 

1,544 

1.066 

1.700 

1S.06S 

Fittings  and  furniture  ^ 

1,618 

403 

79 

256 

126 

2,48S 

Sanitation  and  water  supply  1     

5,026 

8.612 

576 

855 

182 

10.801 

New  buildings  and  additions)     ... 

8,298 

4,486 

12,784 

Miscellaneous      ... 

131 

4.089 

19 

12.678 

1.282 

18.194 

Pensions 

4.398 

1,121 

6.610 

Total        

966.408 

668.046 

438.809 

281.040 

206,800 

120.002 

2.770.746 

*  Including  ocean  mail  subsidies. 


\  Under  control  of  Department  of  Home  Affairs. 
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§   2.  Telegraphs. 

1.  First  Lines  Constructed. — The  electric  telegraph  was  first  introduced  into  AuHtmlia 
for  use  by  the  public  in  the  year  1854,  when  a  line  from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  was 
opened.  The  first  line  in  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  was  opened 
in  1866,  while  the  first  line  in  New  South  Wales  was  brought  into  operation  in  1868, 
when  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  opened.  In  Tasmania 
the  first  telegraphic  line  was  completed  in  1867,  while  in  the  following  year  communica- 
tion was  established  between  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  first  line  to  be 
constructed  in  Queensland  was  that  between  Brisbane  and  Rockhampton,  a  distance  of 
396  miles,  which  was  opened  in  1864.  In  Western  Australia  the  first  telegraph  constructed 
was  from  Perth  to  Fremantle,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  which  was  brought  into  use  ih 
1869,  and  in  the  same  year  the  cable  joining  Tasmania  with  the  continent  of  Australia 
was  completed. 

2.  Development  of  Services.  -  During  the  period  from  1871  to  1881  great  progress 
was  made  throughout  Australia  in  the  way  of  telegraphic  construction,  over  14,000  miles 
of  line,  exclusive  of  railway  telegraph  lines,  being  opened  for  use  during  the  period 
mentioned,  making  the  total  length  of  the  line  open  at  the  end  of  the  year  1881,  25,470 
miles.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia  this  increase  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  transcontinental  lines  (a)  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin  (a  distance  of  2230 
miles),  which  was  completed  on  the  22nd  August,  1872,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling,  and  (b)  from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Lincoln,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  as  far  as  Kucla,  on  the  Western  Australian  border.  In  Queensland 
there  was  a  large  increase  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Normanton,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  while  in  Western  Austnilia  the  line  from  Perth  to  Albany  was 
extended  as  far  as  Eucla  on  the  9th  December,  1877,  thus  establishing  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  six  capital  towns,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth, 
and  Hobart.  At  the  present  time  the  systems  of  telegraph  lines  throughout  Australia  are 
well  developed.  The  longest  through  line  extends  from  Thursday  Island,  in  Torres 
Straits,  by  submarine  ctible  to  Paterson,  on  the  mainland  of  Cape  York  Peninsula ;  from 
Paterson  the  line  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  Brisbane,  where  it  joins  the  main 
interstate  line  to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide ;  from  Adelaide  it  nms  to  Port 
Augusta,  then  on  to  Port  Lincoln,  on  Eyre's  Peninsula,  and  thence  to  Eucla,  on  the 
Western  Australian  boundary  ;  from  Eucla  the  lino  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  to  Albany,  and  thence  it  runs  adjacent  to  the  west  coast  of  Western 
Australia  as  far  as  Onslow,  via  Perth,  Geraldton,  and  Carnarvon.  From  Onslow  con- 
nection extends  to  Broome,  in  Roebuck  Bay,  from  which  place  communication  is  made  to 
Singapore  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company's  cable.  From  Roebuck  Bay  the  line 
crosses  the  Kimberley  district  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then  runs  north  as  far  as  the 
terminus  at  Wyndhani.  Branch  lines  extend  to  all  important  coastal  and  inland  towns. 
In  Queensland  a  line  runs  to  Burketown,  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  ina 
Normanton  ;  another  line  extends  to  Cloncurry  and  Urandangi,  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  State.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  South  Australia  are 
equipped  with  a  considerable  network  of  lines  converging  from  the  country  districts 
towards  the  more  important  towns,  while  from  Adelaide  the  transcontinental  line, 
referred  to  above,  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Port  Darwin,  from  which  place  com- 
munication is  provided  with  Europe  by  submarine  cable  by  way  of  Batavia,  Singapore, 
and  Madras.  In  Western  Australia  a  line  runs  from  Eucla  to  the  Coolgardie  goldfields 
via  Balladonia  and  Dundas,  and  from  Coolgardie  communication  is  provided  with  Perth, 
and  with  Sir  Samuel,  in  the  East  Murchison  district. 

3.  Length  of  Telegraphic  Lines  and  Wire  Open,  1901  to  1906.— The  following 
table  shews  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  and  of  telegraph  wire,  exclusive  of  railway 
telegraphs,  available  for  use  in  each  State  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive  : — 
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LENGTH  OP  TELEGRAPH    LINE   AND  WIRE,   EXCLUSIVE    OP   RAILWAY 
TELEGRAPHS,   AVAILABLE   FOR  USE  IN  EACH   STATE,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1001. 

1902. 

igos. 

1904. 

1006. 

190ft. 

Length  op  Line. 

New  South  Wales      

Victoria 
Queensland... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     ... 

MUes. 

14,272 
3,989 

10,246 
5,763 
6,173 
1,500 

Miles. 

14,356 
4,001 

10,247 
5,776 
6,112 
1,500 

Miles. 

14,395 
4,006 

10,180 
6,039 
6,079 
1.500 

Miles. 

14,491 
3,904 

10,154 
6,071 
6,199 
1,539 

Miles. 

14,827 
3,913 

10,154 
6,092 
6,389 
1,547 

MUea. 

15,417 
3,931 

10,198 
6,101 
6,461 
1.576 

Commonwealth 

41,943 

41,992 

42,199 

42,358 

42,922 

48,674 

Length  of  Wire. 

New  South  Wales      ... 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 

46,153 

9,795 

20,537 

13,918 

9,105 

2,200 

58,907 

9,894 

20,695 

14,021 

9,105 

•     2,200 

62,356 
10,161 
20,759 
14.847 
9,369 
2,200 

67,058 
10,518 
20,764 
15,041 
9,414 
2,286 

71,086 
10,683 
20,786 
15,353 
9,637 
2,294 

74.754 
10.663 
20,875 
15.615 
9,713 
3.039 

Commonwealth 

101,708 

114,822 

119,692 

125,081 

129,739 

134.649 

4.  Number  of  Telegraph  Offices,  1901  to  1906.— The  following  table  shews  the 
number  of  telegraph  offices,  exclusive  of  railway  telegraph  offices,  open  for  use  in  each 
State  from  1901  to  1906:— 

NUMBER  OF  TELEGRAPH  OFFICES  OPEN,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1908, 

1908. 

1904. 

1006. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

978 

983 

987 

1,005 

1,069 

1.122 

Victoria 

446 

472 

472 

482 

509 

565 

Queensland... 

481 

476 

481 

498 

515 

536 

South  Australia 

286 

287 

290 

300 

299 

804 

Western  Australia      ... 

167 

167 

172 

183 

188 

200 

210 

204 

205 

206 

207 

193 

Commonwealth 

2,568 

2,589 

2,607 

2,674 

2,787 

2,920 

5.  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1901  to  1906.— Particulars  as  to  the  revenue  from 
the  telegraph  systems  in  each  State  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  are  given  on  page  626, 
while  particulars  as  to  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1906  are  also  given  on  the  same  page. 

6.  Number  of  Telegrams  dealt  with,  1901  to  1906.— The  subjoined  table  shews  the 
number  of  telegrams  despatched  in  each  State  for  delivery  in  that  State,  the  number  of 
telegrams  despatched  in  each  State  for  delivery  in  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
received  for  delivery  in  each  State  from  other  States,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
telegrams — exclusive  of  cablegrams — dealt  with  in  each  State.  The  last  set  of  figuios 
represent  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  each  State  in  the  first  two  sets  of 
figures.     The  true  total  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the  last  table,  however,  is  not  obtained 
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by  merely  adding  together  the  figures  for  the  several  States,  since  interstate  telegrams  are 
ooonted  both  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  despatched  and  in  that  in  which  they  are 
received.  A  second  total  is  therefore  shewn,  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  first  total 
half  the  sum  of  the  number  of  interstate  telegrams  received  and  despatohed  : — 

NUMBER  OF  TELEGRAMS  DESPATCHED  AND  RECEIVED  IN  EACH 
STATE,    1901   TO   1906. 


State. 


1001. 


1902. 


1908. 


1004. 


1006. 


1006. 


INLAND  (COUNTED  ONCE). 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

2,220,622 

1,623,986 

♦963,269 

617,617 

912,336 

237,634 

2,306,484 

1,618,128 

♦902,780 

623,762 

878,469 

227,216 

2,216,823 

1,706,497 

'1,011,193 

638,803 

1,072,774 

282,832 

2,192,767 

1,644,622 

•1,012,984 

686,330 
1,003,336 

277,831 

2,293,666 

1,689,146 

•1,126,774 

687,010 
1,064,710 

301,632 

2,646,749 
1,786,046 
1,290,431 

723,677 
1,123,679 

310,400 

Commonwealth 

6,476,462 

6,466,838 

6,927,922 

6,817,769 

7,162,927 

7,878,782 

INTERSTATE.   RECEIVED   AND  DESPATCHED. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Taaznaniat 

1,124,283 
760,781 

•401,746 
866,699 
282,996 

•119,491 

967,691 
882,760 

•438,246 
886,088 
806,279 

•134,469 

1,026,722 
1,013,126 
♦476,609 
476,040 
480,744 
•167,239 

1,066,044 

1,028,030 

♦477,663 

491,134 

626,268 

164,169 

1,118,322 

1,016,116 

•614,601 

626,696 

644,937 

184,970 

1,307,398 
1,314.722 
687,762 
690,461 
633,929 
198,139 

(3ommonwea]th 

3,064,896 

3,106,418 

3,629,480 

3,741,288 

3,906,442 

4,632,401 

TOTAIi  DEALT  WITH. 


New  South  Wales 

3,344.906 

3,264,076 

3,242,646 

3,247,801 

3,411,978 

3,963,147 

Victoria 

2,384,766 

2,600,878 

2,719,623 

2,672,662 

2,706,261 

3,099,768 

Queensland 

•1,366,004 

•1,341,026 

•1,487,802 

•1,490,647 

•1,641,276 

1,878,183 

South  Australia  ... 

883,216 

909,860 

1,118,843 

1,177,464 

1,213,606 

1,314,038 

Western  Australia 

1,196,331 

1,184,748 

1,663,618 

1,628,693 

1,609,647 

1,667,608 

Tasmania^ 

•367,126 

•361,674 

•440,071 

441,990 

486,602 

608,539 

Commonwealth  ... 

9,680,847 

9,662,261 

10,657,402 

10,669,047 

11,068,369 

12,411,188 

Cwth.  (allowing  for 

interstate  excess) 

8,002,901 

8,009,646 

8,742,662 

8,688,403 

9,116,648 

10,144,983 

*  Parily  estimatecl. 


t  Interstate  cablegrams. 


t  IncladiiiJt  interstate  cablegrams. 


7.  Rates  for  Transmission  of  Telegrams.— The  present  rates  for  the  transmisnion 
of  telegrams  within  the  Conmionwealth  were  fixed  by  section  7  of  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Rates  Act  1902,  and  came  into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1902.  Under  this  Act 
charges  are  made  for  telegrams  according  to  whether  they  are  "ordinary'*  or  "press" 
telegrams.  "Press"  telegrams  are  defined  to  mean  those  the  text  of  which  consists  of 
political,  commercial,  ete.,  information,  and  of  news  intended  for  publication  in  a  news- 
paper.    The  telegram  must  be  sent  by  an   authorised  correspondent,  and  must  be 
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addressed  to  u  registered  newspaper  or  recognised  news  agency.     The  subjoined  tables 
shew  the  scales  of  charges : — 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ORDINARY  TELEGRAMS. 


PnrlicularK. 


Town  and  Suburban.' 

within  Prescribed  < 

Limits,  or  within  ITy 

Miles  from  the      t 

Sending  Station. 


Other  Places 
within  the 

.State,  except 
Town  and 
Suburban. 


Including  address  and  signature — 
Not  exceeding  IG  words 
Each  additional  word 


d. 
6 
1 


d. 
9 
1 


Interstate. 


d. 
0 

1 


Double  the  foregoing  rates  are  imposed  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  on  Sunday. 
Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  9  a.m.,  and  for 
telegrams  sent  on  "urgent"  forms. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  PRESS  TELEGRAMS. 


Particulai-R. 

Within 
any  State. 

s:  d. 
0   r> 

0  9 

1  6 
0     G 

Interstate. 

ReUtinf{  to  Parlia- 
mentary.Executive. 
Departmental  and 
other  Common- 
wealth Prooeedin«fi 
as  may  be 
Prescribed. 

Not  exceeding  25  words 
From  25  to  50  words    ... 
FromSO  to  100  words... 
Every  additional  50  words 

s.    d. 
I     0 
1     6 
3     0 
1     0 

8.    d. 

Within  the  Commonw 

ealth. 



Not  exceeding  25  words 
From  26  to  100  words   ... 
Every  additional  50  words 

1     0 
1     G 
0     6 

§  3.  Submarine  Cables. 


1.  First  Cable  CommunlcaUon  with  the  Old  World.— As  far  back  as  1857  the 
question  of  comiecting  Australia  with  the  old  world  by  means  of  submarine  cables  was 
brought  forward  in  South  Australia.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
constructing  the  cable  until  the  year  1869,  when  various  schemes  were  proposed.  Aboat 
this  time  the  British  Australian  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpoae  of  laying 
a  cable  to  Australia  without  subsidy  or  guarantee.  Communication  had  already  been 
provided  between  London  and  Singapore  via  Bombiiay  and  Madras,  and  also  through 
Java  from  Batavia  to  Ban  joe  wangle.  The  proposal  of  the  above  company  was  to  lay 
cables  from  Singapore  to  Batavia  and  from  Banjoewangie  to  Port  Darwin,  from  which 
place  connection  would  be  made  overland  with  the  Queensland  telegraph  system  at  Nor- 
manton.  It,  was,  however,  subsequently  decided  that  the  company's  line  should  end  at 
Port  Darwin,  the  South  Australian  Government  undertaking  to  construct  an  overland 
line  from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  1971  miles.  In  November,  1871, 
the  submarine  cable  was  completed,  and  communication  was  established  between  Port 
Darwin  and  London.     On  the  *2'2nd  August,  1872,  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Port 
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Darwin  to  Adelaide  wan  accomplished  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £500,000.  The  cable 
from.  Port  Darwin  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company. 

'2.  The  Tasmania- Victoria  Cable. —In  the  meantime  the  cable  joining  Tasmania  to 
the  continent  of  Australia  had  been  kid,  and  was  opened  for  use  in  1869,  the  total 
leDgth  being  170  miles.  The  cable  starts  from  Flinders,  near  Cape  Schanck,  in  Victoria, 
and  ends  at  Low  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tamar,  in  Tasmania.  The  line  is  owned 
by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  and  is  subsidised  by  the  Tasmanian 
Government  to  the  extent  of  .^4200  per  annum  ;  the  receipts  are  also  guaranteed  up  to 
£5600  per  annum.  Both  the  subsidy  and  the  guarantee  expire  in  the  year  1909.  Nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  this  cable  by  the  Commonwealth  Postal  Department  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  time,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1907  no  settlement  had  been 
arrived  at. 

3.  The  Eastern  Extension  Company's  Cables.— In  addition  to  the  Victoria- 
Tasmania  cable  and  the  original  cable  from  Port  Darwin  referred  to  above,  the  Eastern 
Extension  Company  have  constructed  and  have  control  ovei'  several  other  cables  connect- 
ing with  various  places  in  the  Conmion wealth,  (a)  In  1879  the  original  cable  via  Ban- 
joewangie  was  duplicated,  the  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  having  agreed  to  pay  the  above  company  a  subsidy  of 
£32,400  per  annum  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  amount  to  bo  divided  between  the 
States  on  a  population  basis.  (6)  In  1881  a  cable  was  constructed  connecting  Broome,  in 
Roebuck  Bay,  W.A.,  with  Banjoewangie ;  from  Broome  there  is  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Perth,  from  which  place  commmiication  is  made  \vith  the  Eastern 
SUktes  by  the  interstate  line  via  Albany,  Eucla,  and  Port  Augusta,  (c)  In  July,  1899, 
the  company  offered  to  lay  a  cable  direct  to  Great  Britain  ma  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  also  offered  reductions  in  the  rates  charged,  if  the  States  would  agree  to  certain 
conditions  giving  the  company  the  right  of  direct  dealing  with  the  public.  The  States  of 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and  New 
South  Wales  entered  into  the  agreement  in  January,  1901.  The  cable  was  opened  via 
Fremantle  and  Durban  in  October,  1901.  {d)  Another  submarine  6able  from  Premantlo 
to  Adelaide  forms  an  alternative  line  of  communication  between  the  eastern  States  and 
Western  Australia,  {e)  There  is  an  alternative  route,  partly  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Extension  Company  and  connecting  the  Port  Danvin-Singapore  cable  with  Ix)ndon,  via 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Posiett  Bay  (Pacific  Russia),  Libau  (Russian  Baltic),  and  New- 
biggin  (England). 

4.  The  Pacific  Cable.— In  July,  1898.  a  conferouw?  of  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  project  for  a  cable  to  be  laid  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  touching  only  British  territory  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  Canada,  thus 
providing  an  "  All  Red"  route,  as  it  is  termed,  for  a  cable  system  betweeii  England  and 
.\ustralia.  In  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  held  by  representatives  of 
the  countries  interested  that  the  cable  should  bo  laid  and  that  Great  Britain  should  pay 
oue-third  of  the  cost;  Canada,  two-ninths;  and  the  States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  the  remaining  four-ninths.  The  construction  and  management  of  the 
cable  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  composed  of  seven  members — two  each 
from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  .Australia,  and  one  from  New  Zealand — called  the 
Pacific  Cable  Board.  The  Australian  shore-end  of  the  cable  was  landed  at  Southport, 
Queensland,  in  March,  190*2,  and  the  cable  was  completed  and  opened  for  use  on  the 
3rd  November,  190*2.  There  are  cable-stations  at  Norfolk  Island,  Fiji,  and  Fanning 
Island,  and  a  branch  cable  runs  from  Norfolk  Island  to  New  Zealand.  The  following 
table  shews  particulars  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  total  loss,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
loss  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  for  ea^ch  financial  year  since  the  opening  of  the 
cable  : — 
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REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  AND  LOSS  ON  WORKING  OF  PACIFIO 
CABLE,    1908   TO   1907. 


Year  ended  the 
8l8t*March. 

Revenue. 

Expenditoxe. 

Loss. 

Gommonwealfh 
Proportion  of  Loss 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

804*18 

87,446 

91,952 

113,616 

& 

167,869 
163,296 
164,508 
167,439 

& 
90.518 
87,761 
75,849 
72,656 
54,923 

£ 
80.172 
29.260 
25,283 
24,185 
18,807 

6.  New  Zealand  Cables. — A  submarine  cable  joining  New  Zealand  to  the  Australian 
Continent  was  laid  in  1878.  The  line  is  1191  miles  in  length.  The  Australian  shore- 
end  of  the  cable  is  at  Botany  Bay,  while  the  New  Zealand  terminus  is  at  Wakapuaka, 
near  Nelson,  in  the  Middle  Island,  from  which  place  another  cable,  109  miles  in  length, 
is  laid  to  Wanganui,  in  the  North  Island.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  its  opening  the 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  New  South  Wales  and  New  2iealand  Goyemments,  the  total 
contributions  amounting  to  £10,000  a  year.  The  branch  from  Norfolk  Island  to  New 
Zealand  of  the  Pacific  cable  was  opened  on  the  2drd  April,  1902.  The  length  of  this 
cable  is  597  miles,  the  New  Zealand  terminus  being  at  Doubtless  Bay  in  the  north  of  the 
North  Island. 

6.  The  New  Caledonian  Cable.— In  April,  1892.  a  French  company,  known  as  the 
Compagnie  Fran^aise  des  Cables  T^l^graphiques,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
French,  the  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Queensland  Governments  to  lay  down  a  sub- 
marine cable  between  New  Caledonia  and  Queensland  in  return  for  guarantees  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8000.  and  by  the*  Governments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  to  the  amount  of  £2000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
The  cable  was  opened  for  use  in  October,  1893.  the  Australian  shore-end  being  at  Bunda- 
berg.  The  Govermnents  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  entitled  to  use  the 
cable  for  the  transmission  of  official  messages  up  to  the  amount  of  their  guarantees. 

7.  Namber  of  Cablegrams  Received  and  Despatclied  In  each  State,  1905  and  1906.— 

The  subjoined  table  shews  the  number  of  cablegrams  received  and  despatched  in  each 
State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  years  1906  and  1906.  Returns  for  previous 
years  are  not  available : — 

NUMBER  OF  CABLEGRAMS  RECEIVED  AND  NUMBER  DESPATCHED  IN 
EACH  STATE,  1906  AND  1906. 


' 

Cablegrams  Beoeived. 

Cablegrams  Despatched. 

Total  Cablegrams 
Beoeived  &  Despatched. 

state. 

1906. 

lOOR. 

1906. 

1900. 

1906. 

1900. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania* 

81,648 
66,749 

6,466 
17,436 
10,446 

4,777 

93,266 

67,194 

7,443 

16,610 

9,268 

6,241 

82,619 
69,279 

7,961 
18.084 
14,604 

4,916 

96,478 
70,316 

9,297 
16,006 
12.406 

6,917 

164.067 

116,028 

14,416 

30,520 

24,960 

9,692 

189.734 
137,509 
16.740 
31.616 
21,664 
11,158 

Commonwealth 

176,411 

199,002 

182,262 

209,419 

368,673 

408,421 

*  Exdasive  of  interstate  cablegrams,  which  are  classed  as  interstate  telegrams  (see  above). 
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The  following  table  shews  the  total  number  of  cablegrams  despatohed  and  reoeived 
in  each  State  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

NUMBER  OF  CABLEGRAMS  RECEIVED  AND  DESPATCHED,  1901  TO  1906. 


Gablograms  Despatcbed  and  Received. 

State. 

1001. 

1W2. 

1008. 

1904. 

1006. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania* 

104,590 
44,824 
9,723 
29,431 
30,268 
t6,289 

159,031 
86,243 
8,260 
29,172 
30,318 
t7,077 

152,814 
100,715 
12,749 
21,823 
34.216 
t8,276 

144,936 
109,685 
12,741 
29,873 
25,878 
18,679 

164,067 

115,028 

14,416 

30,520 

24,950 

9,692 

189,734 
187,509 
16,740 
31,616 
21,664 
11,158 

Commonwealth 

225,125 

320,896 

330,598 

841,237 

358,673 

408,421 

*  Exclasive  of  interstate  cablegrams,  wbich  are  classed  as  interstate  telegrams  (see  above). 
t  Partly  estimated. 


8.  Leogths  of  Cable  Routes.— The  following  table  gives  the  lengths  of  various  cable 
routes: — 

LENGTHS  OP  CABLE  ROUTES. 


Via  Boebuck  Bay. 

Via  Port  Darwin. 

Via  South  Africa. 

Miles. 
Perth  to  Roebuck  Bay  ...    1.486 
Boebnck  Bay  to  Banjoe- 

wangie             070 

Banioewangie  to  London '  0,841 

Adelaide  to  Por 
Port  Darwin  to 

wangle 
Banjoewangiet 

Total 

Miles, 
t  Darwin    2,184 
Banjoe- 

1.160 

o  London    0341 

Miles. 
Perth  to  Mauritius        ...    4.417 
Mauritius  to  Durban     ...     1,786 
Durban  to  Cape  Town  ...       800 
Cape  Town  to  Madeira ...    6,716 
Madeira  to  Penaance    ...    1,841 
Penzance  to  London     ...       280 

Total             12,206 

J8426 

Total          14,810 

Via  Vancouver. 

Via  Russia 

Miles. 
Southport  (Queensland)  to  Norfolk  Island       068 
Norfolk  Island  to  Suva  (Fiji)       1,120 

Fanning  iBland  to  Bamfleld  (Canada)     ...     8,080 

Across  Canada 3,4S0 

Canada  to  Ireland            2,450 

Total            r  14.828 

Miles. 

Sydney  to  Port  Darwin 2,002 

Port  Darwin  to  Hong  Kong         4,287 

Hong  Kong  to  Posiett  Bay            2.647 

Posiett  Bay  to  Libau       0.800 

Libau  to  Newbiggin  (England) 1,6S7 

Total            17.082 

9.  Cable  Rates,— In  1872  the  cable  rate  to  England  was  nine  guineas  for  twenty  words, 
bat  when  word  rates  were  brought  into  general  use  in  1875,  the  rate  between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  subsequently  altered  to  ten  shillings 
and  eightpence.  This  remained  the  standard  rate  for  eleven  years,  when  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company  reduced  it  in  1886  to  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  a  word 
for  ordinary  messages,  to  seven  shillings  and  a  penny  for  Government  messages,  and  to 
two  shillings  and  eightpence  a  word  for  press  messages.  At  a  conference  of  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  authorities  held  in  March,  1891,  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  rates  to  four 
shillings  a  word  for  ordinary  messages,  three  shillings  and  eightpence  for  Government, 
and  one  shilling  and  tenpence  for  press  messages  was  agreed  to,  the  States  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  undertaking  to  make 
good  half  the  loss  which  the  Eastern  Company  might  suffer  through  such  reductions. 
The  States  guaranteed  to  the  company  one-half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the 
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ftiim  of  £237,736— the  amount  received  by  the  company  in  1889  in  respect  of  cable 
charges— the  other  half  to  be  borne  by  the  company.  The  Government  of  South  Australia 
was  also  guaranteed  by  the  other  contracting  States  against  any  loss  to  the  revenue 
which  the  lower  cable  rates  might  cause  in  the  worldng  of  the  overland  lines. 
Queensland  subsequently  joined  the  other  States  in  these  guarantees.  0\sing  to 
various  circumstances  the  cable  traffic  did  not  respond  to  the  reductions,  and  heavy 
losses  were  incurred.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  at  a  conference  held  at  Melbourne  to 
increase  the  rates  for  ordinary  messages  to  four  shillings  and  ninepence  per  word.  The 
new  rates  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  Januarj',  1S93,  concurrently  with  an  agreement 
under  which  New  Zealand  joined  the  guarantees  to  the  company  and  to  South  Australia. 

(i.)  Present  Bates  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  acceptance  by  three  of  the  States  of  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  the  construction  of  a 
cable  via  South  Africa  the  rate  for  ordinary  messages  was  reduced  in  May,  1900,  to 
four  shillings  a  word.  It  was  further  reduced  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  January, 
1901,  and  to  three  shillings  in  January,  1902,  at  which  amount  the  standard  rate  by  ail 
routes  for  cablegrams  to  Great  Britain  has  since  remained.  The  scale  of  reductions  is 
governed  by  a  revenue  standard  and  when  the  latter  averages  £330,000  per  annum  a 
further  reduction  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  will  be  made. 

(ii.)  Rates  to  New  Zealand. — As  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Zealand 
branch  of  the  Pacific  cable  in  1902,  the  rates  charged  for  cablegrams  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  except  to  and  from  Tasmania,  were  uniformly  reduced  to  fourpence- 
half penny  per  word.  Between  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  the  charge  wus  fixed  at  five- 
pencc-halfpermy  a  word,  but  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  fourpence-halfpenny.  The 
charge  for  ordinarj^  cablegrams  from  New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  was  reduced  from 
the  1st  June,  1902,  from  five  shillings  and  twopence  to  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a 
word,  and  has  since  been  further  reduced  to  three  shillings  a  word. 

10.  Cable  Subsidies  Paid  by  Each  State,  1901  to  190a— The  agreements  between 
the  State  Governments  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  expired  on  the 
30th  April,  1900.  Since  the  year  1895  the  amounts  guaranteed— £237,736  to  the 
company  and  €37,662  to  South  Australia — have  been  met  by  the  receipts,  and  the  con- 
tracting States  have,  therefore,  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute. 

(a)  The  following  table  shews  the  total  amounts  paid  by  each  State  by  way  of  cable 
subsidies  for  each  calendar  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive: — 

TOTAL   AMOUNT   OP   CABLE   SUBSIDIES   PAID   BY   EACH   STATE, 

1901    TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

B 

New  South  Wales 

8,494 

1,993 

12,028 

11,613 

10.630 

4,223 

Victoria 

l,6a5 

... 

10,058 

10,114 

8,430 

8.073 

Queensland 

2,519 

2,613 

11.770 

11,984 

12,000 

8,501 

South  Australia  ... 

1,423 

... 

Western  Australia 

66 

"**22 

... 

Tasmania 

4,200 

.4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

Commonwealth  ... 

18,207 

8.728 



88,056 

37.911 

36,160 

24,997 

(6)  The  subjoined  statement  shews  the  amounts  paid  by  each  State  in  respect  of  each 
cable  ser\ice  during  the  year  1906: — 
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AMOUNTS   PAID   BY   THE    SEVERAL   STATES    IN    RESPECT  OP   EACH 
SUBSIDISED   CABLE   SERVICE,  1906. 


State. 

• 

Tasmania- 
Victoria. 

New 
Caledonia. 

2,000 
2,66o 

Pacific. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania... 

*       4,200 

2,223 
8,073 
6,601 

... 
16,797 

& 
4,223 
8,073 
8,601 

4,200 

Commonwealth 

4,200 

4,000 

24,997 

As  the  agreement  in  connection  with  the  Tasmanian  cable  expires  in  1909,  and  as 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  service  being  taken  over  by  the  Conamonwcalth  Government, 
the  guarantees  will,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  be  reduced  to  those  in  connection 
with  the  New  Caledonia  cable  and  with  Ihe  Pacific  cable. 


§  4.  Telephones. 

1.  Development  of  Telephone  Services.— The  Postal  Departments  oi  the  several 
States  have  established  telephone  services  in  all  the  capital  towns  and  in  many  of  the 
important  centres  of  population  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  use  of  the  instrument  more  generally  into  use,  the  charges  have  in  recent 
years  been  considerably  reduced,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  subscribers  has 
largely  increased.  Particulars  as  to  the  revenue  from  telephone  services  in  each  State 
for  the  years  1901  to  1907  are  given  on  page  626  ante^  while  particulars  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  telephone  works  in  each  State  for  the  year  1907  are  given  in  a  subsequent  table  on 
the  same  page. 


(i.)  Number  of  Telephone  Exchanges^  1901  to  1906.  The  following  table  shews 
the  number  of  telephone  exchanges  in  each  State  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive  : — 

NUMBER  OF  TELEPHONE   EXCHANGES,    1901   TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

1904 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

48 
20 
15 
12 
12 
13 

51 
20 
15 
12 
12 
13 

57 
20 
15 
12 
13 
16 

61 
22 
19 
11 
13 
16 

Commonwealth... 

120 

123 

133 

142 

1906. 

190«. 

U 

76 

24 

31 

19 

24 

11 

11 

16 

20 

16 

16 

150 

178 

(ii.)  Number  of  Telephone  Connections.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the  mmiber  of 
telephone  connections  to  the  various  exchanges  in  each  State  at  the  end  of  each  year  from 
1901  to  1906.  inclusive:— 
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NUMBER  OF  TELEPHONE   CONNECTIONS,    1901   TO   1906. 


State. 

1001. 

1002. 

1008. 

1004. 

13,138 
8,429 
3,936 
2,319 

•3,448 
1,329 

1006. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    . 

9,864 
6,049 
2,978 
1,831 
2,764 
•1,091 

24,577 

11,079 
6,847 
8,296 
1,983 
2,941 
1,158 

27,304 

12,091 
7,610 
3,749 
2,179 
3,332 
1,236 

14,224 
9,259 
4,210 
2,503 

•3,648 
1,441 

35,280 

15,453 
10,424 
4,406 
2,610 
8,797 
1,568 

Commonwealth 

30,197 

32,599 

88,152 

*  Estimated. 


(iii.)  Length  of  Telephone  Wire^  1901  to  1906.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the  length 
of  telephone  wire,  exclusive  of  telegraph  and  railway  telephone  wire,  available  for  use  in 
each  State  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  ^906,  inclusive : —  - 

LENGTH  OP  TELEPHONE   WIRE,   EXCLUSIVE   OF  TELEGRAPH   AND 
RAILWAY  TELEPHONE   WIRE,    1901   TO   1906. 


State. 

1001. 

looe. 

17,727 
20,894 
4,911 
4,244 
4,947 
1,199 

1008. 

1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

16,885 
17,354 
4,360 
3,935 
4,944 
1,239 

47,717 

19,479 
22,677 
5,613 
4,572 
5,431 
1,300 

20,853 
25,073 
6,309 
4,972 
6,016 
1,236 

22,111  . 

28,638 
7,697 
6,384 
6,494 
1,871 

23,403 
30,984 
9,758 
5,566 
6.957 
1,802 

Commonwealth 

53,922 

58,972 

64,459 

71,695 

78.170 

2.  Telephooe  Rates.--On  the  31st  January,  1907,  a  uniform  toll  rate  was  established 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Subscribers  at  the  time  at  which  this  rate  was  intro- 
duced were  allowed  the  option  of  continuing  their  subscriptions  under  the  old  flat  rates, 
which  differed  in  the  several  States,  or  of  coming  in  on  the  basis  of  the  new  rates.  The 
charges  made  to  all  new  subscribers,  or  for  transferred  or  extended  services,  are  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  rates.  The  rate  charged  under  the  toll  system  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  area  over  which  the  telephone  service  extends,  and  also  according  to 
whether  the  person  connected  subscribes  to  an  exclusive,  a  two-party,  or  a  three-party 
service.     The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  rates  under  the  toll  system : — 

TELEPHONE  TOLL  SYSTEM.— UNIFORM  CHARGES  FOR  ALL  STATES. 


In  Telephone  Networks  having  a 
Popalation  of— 


Prom  1  to  10,000 

,.      10,001  to  100,000 
„      100,001  upwards 


Radius  of 

Network 

with  Main 

Exchange  as 

Centre. 


Miles. 

5 

10 

10 


Minimum  Annual  Charges— 


For  an 

Exclasive 

Seryioe. 


For  each  Sub- 
scriber or  In- 
strument on 
Two-party 
Service. 


£    s.  d. 

4    0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 


For  each  Sub- 
scriber or  In- 
a|strument  on  a 
Three4wrt>- 
Serrice. 


£    8.  d. 

3    0  0 

3     7  6 

3  16  0 


£  8.  d. 

2  10  0 

2  16  0 

3  0  0 
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For  the  foregoing  charges  the  Postal  Department  provides  and  maintains  all  neces- 
sary exchange  equipment,  subscribers*  lines  not  exceeding  one  mile  in  length  radially, 
one  telephone  wail-set  for  each  subscriber,  and  allows  1000  effective  calls  to  be  originated 
by  each  subscriber  in  each  half-year. 

(i.)  Charges  for  Extra  Calls.  For  all  effective  calls  beyond  1000  half-yearly  the 
subscriber  is  charged  as  follows : — 

For  calls  above  1000  and  not  exceeding  2000  half-yearly,  two  calls  for  one  penny. 
For  calls  above  2000  and  not  exceeding  3000  half-yearly,  three  calls  for  one  penny. 
For  caUs  above  3000  calls  half-yealy,  four  calls  for  one  penny. 

(ii.)  Charges  for  Extra  Mileage.  When  the  radial  length  of  any  line  exceeds  one 
mile  the  following  charges  are  made : — 


For  each  half-mile  or  part  thereof 


Exclusive 
Services. 


£1  per  annnm 


Two-party 
Services. 


Ten  shillings  per 
annum  per  sub- 
scriber or  in 
strument 


Three  or  More 
Party  Services. 


Five  shillings  pur 
annum  per  sub- 
scriber or  in- 
strument 


3.  Miscellaneous  Particulars,  I90S.    The  following,  table  gives  various  interesting 
particulars  of  the  operation  of  the  telephone  services  in  each  State  for  the  year  1906 : — 

PARTICULARS  OF  OPERATION  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICES,  1906. 


Particulars. 


Telei^one  Exchanges  ...    Nx>. 
Public  Telephone  Bureaux  No. 


Extension  Lines- 
Metropolitan 
Country.     ... 


Total 


Private  Lines- 
Metropolitan 
€k>untoy 


...    No. 
...    No, 


No. 


Total 


No. 
No. 


No. 


ConnectlonB— 

Central  Exchange  ...  No. 

Suburban  Exchanges  No. 

Country  Exchanges  No. 


Total 


...    No. 


Telephones  in  use  ...  No. 
Rental  received  ...       £ 

Length  of  wire  opened  during 

year   ...  ...  ...miles 

Total  length  of  wire  at  end  of 

year  ...  ...  ...miles 

Cost  of  construction   during 

year  ...  ...  ...        £ 

Total  cost  to  end  o  year       £ 


New 
South 
Wales. 


I 


Victoria. 


76 
463 


3.060 
347 


31 
128 


1.001 


3.387 


310 
560 


879 


4.668 
8,007 
2.783 


1.001 


15.453 


20.378 
144.933 

i;202 

23.408 

26.066 
564.979 


208 
209 


417 


4.742 
4.041 
1.641 


10.424 


15,460 
92.886 

2.346 

80.984 

45.458 
592,521 


Queens- 
land. 


24 

97 


2.096 
1.894 


8.992 


45 

188 


♦2.043 

*266 

♦2.097 


4.405 

5.545 
27,032 

2.061 

9.758 

17.850 
170.987 


South 
Austra- 
lia. 


11 

40 


1,025 
41 


1.066 


807 

129 


436 


♦1.882 
♦440 
♦188 


2.510 


3.624 
28.584 


182- 
5.666 


10,894 
141.118 


Western 
Austra- 
lia. 


966 
800 


1,286 


30 
20 


50 


1.562 

948 

1,287 


8.797 


5.008 
86,063 

463 

6.967 

8.521 
161,288 


Tasma- 
nia. 


16 
190 


78 
48 


121 


22 
47 


69 


791 
28 
744 


1.568 


1,916 
9,203 

181 

1.602 

2.966 
44.530 


Com- 
mon- 
wealth. 


178 
968 


10,8( 


1.16B 


2,084 


16.481 
18.706 

8,M8 


38.152 

51.911 
339,100 

6.476 

78,170 

111.764 
1,666,377 


Partly  estimated. 
T  -2 
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SECTION    XIX. 
COMMONWEALTH    FINANCE. 

§    1.  General. 

1.  Ploanclal  ProYlsions  of  the  Constitution.— The  main  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  initiation  and  development  of  the  financial  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  those  contained  in  Chapter  iv.,  "Finance  and  Trade,"  being  sections  81  to 
105  of  the  Constitution  Act.  (See  pp.  32  to  35  herein.)  Two  other  sections  which  have 
a  most  important  bearing  on  questions  of  Conmionwealth  finance  are  sections  69  and  51. 

2.  Departments  Transferred  or  Transferable  under  Constitution.— In  section  69 
(pp.  30  and  27  and  28  respectively)  it  is  provided  that  the  Departments  of  Customs  and 
ExciBe  in  each  State  should  become  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  on  its  establish- 
ment, and  that  on  a  date  or  dates  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor-General  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  the  following  departments  should  become  trans- 
ferred : — 

(i.)  Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones, 
(ii.)  Naval  and  military  defence, 
(iii.)  Lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons  and  buoys, 
(iv.)  Quarantine. 

Under  proclamation  dated  12th  February,  1901,  and  published  in  the  Common- 
wealth Oazette  of  the  14th  of  that  mouth,  the  Departments  of  "Posts,  Telegraphs,  and 
Telephones  in  each  State  became  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  as  from  the  1st 
March,  1901,  while  under  a  similar  proclamation  dated  19th  February,  1901,  and 
gassetted  on  the  20th,  the  Departments  of  Naval  and  Military  Defence  in  each  State  also 
became  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  as  from  Ist  March,  1901. 

As  the  requisite  proclamation  of  transfer  has  not  yet  been  made  in  the  case  of  de- 
partments dealing  with  "Lighthouses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys,*'  nor  in  the  case 
of  those  concerned  in  matters  of  "quarantine,"  these  departments  still  remain  under 
State  control. 

3.  Departments  Transferable  by  Means  of  Commonwealth  Legislation.  -In  addition 
to  the  departments  here  mentioned  which  pass  to  the  Commonwealth  cither  automati- 
cally or  by  proclamation,  there  are  several  others  whoso  duties  the  Commonwealth  is 
empowered  to  undertake  after  the  passing  by  the  Conmionwealth  of  the  legislation 
necessary  to  authorise  the  asaimiption  of  such  duties.  These  are  referred  to  in  section  51 
of  the  Constitution,  which  contains  a  statement  of  all  matters  respecting  which  power  is 
(subject  to  the  Constitution)  conferred  on  Parliament  * '  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order  and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  matters  contained  in  this 
section  include  those  already  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  section  69.     The  principal 
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matters  involving  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  connected  therewith  the  creation 
or  transfer  of  departments  of  the  Public  Service  are :  -  - 

(i.)  Trade  and  commerce. 

(ii.)  Taxation. 

(iii.)  Bounties  on  production  or  export  of  goods. 

(iv.)  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services, 
(v.)  Naval  and  military  defence. 

(vi.)  Lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons  and  buoys. 

(vii.)  Astronomical  and  meteorological, 
(viii.)  Quarantine. 

(ix.)  Census  and  statistics, 
(x.)  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

(xi.)  Copyrights,  patents  and  trade  marks. 

(xii.)  Naturalisation  and  aliens, 
(xiii.)  Marriage, 
(xiv.)  Divorce  and  matrimonial  causes. 

(xv. »  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions, 
(xvi.)  Immigration  and  emigration, 
(xvii.)  Conciliation  and  arbitration. 

4.  Commonwealth  Departments. —As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  from  time  to  time 
in  accordance  with  section  51,  various  departments  and  sub-departments  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  States  to  the  Commonwealth,  whilst  other  departments  necessary  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  Commonwealth  functions  have  been  brought  into  existence.  In 
the  former  class  are  such  departments  as  those  of  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights, 
Designs,  Naturalisation  and  Meteorology,  while  in  the  latter  are  the  Ministerial  Depart- 
ments of  External  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  Treasury,  Trade  and  Customs,  Defence,  Attorney- 
General  and  Postmastcr^Gcneral,  as  well  as  such  general  departments  as  Trea8ur\% 
Audit,  Crown  Law  Department  and  Census  and  Statistics.     It  may,  therefore,  be  said 

'  that  so  far  as  its  financial  aspect  is  concerned,  the  effect  of  Federation  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  the  transfer  from  States  to  Commonwealth  of  the  revenue  obtainable  from 
the  great  revenue-producing  Departments  of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  of  the  expenditure 
connected  with  various  departments  whose  number  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that,  in 
addition,  the  various  functions  of  the  Commonwealth  have  necessitated  further  new 
expenditure. 

5.  Adjnstmeot  of  Accounts  between  Commonwealth  and  States.~The  fact  that 
the  Departments  of  Customs  and  Excise  were  those  responsible  in  the  several  States  for 
the  production  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  total  revenues,  and  that  the  financial 
relief  afforded  to  the  States  by  means  of  the  transfer  of  expenditure  to  the  Common- 
wealth would  not,  at  least  initially,  be  at  all  commensurate  with  this  transfer  of  revenue, 
naturally  led  to  the  inclusion  in  the  Constitution  of  a  provision  for  the  repayment  to  the 
States  of  surplus  Commonwealth  revenue.  The  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  an 
equitable  allocation  of  such  repayment  amongst  the  several  States  received  very  extensive 
oonsideration  at  the  several  conventions  at  which  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  took 
place,  and  the  basis  ultimately  agreed  upon  was  that  involving  for  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  the  provisions  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  Braddon  clause  (section  87)  and  for  at  least  five  years  after  the  imposition  of 
imiform  duties  of  Customs,  the  scheme  of  allocation  which  has  become  known  as  the 
'''book-keeping  system.'"     (Sections  89  and  93.) 

6.  The  "Braddon"  Clause.— This  clause  (section  87  of  the  Constitution)  is  so  called 
after  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  a  Tasmanian  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1897  and 
1898,  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  In  its  original  form  the  clause  provided  that  for  all 
time  the  Commonwealth  should  return  to  the  States  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  not  prescribing, 
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however,  what  should  be  returned  to  each  State.  At  the  Melbourne  session  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  held  in  1898,  provision  was  made  that  surplus  revenue,  instead  of 
being  returned  to  a  State,  might  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  of 
that  State  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  Premiers'  Conference,  held  in 
Melbourne  in  1899,  a  further  amendment  of  the  clause  was  effected  by  limiting  its 
operations  to  a  "period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides."  The  provisions  of  this  clause  per  se  are 
complied  with,  so  it  would  appear,  if  the  total  amount  returned  to  the  States  as  a  whole 
is  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise,  and  that 
the  Commonwealth  is  not  under  an  obligation  to  return  to  each  State  three-fourths  of 
the  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  collected  in  'respect  thereof.  Thus,  since  the 
establishment  of  Federation,  although  the  total  amount  of  surplus  Commonwealth 
revenue  distributed  amongst  the  States  has  in  every  year  largely  exceeded  three-fourths 
of  the  total  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise,  the  amount  paid  to  one  of  the  States, 
viz.,  Queensland,  has  in  several  of  these  years  fallen  short  of  three-fourths  of  the  net 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  collected  in  respect  of  that  State. l  This  occurred  in  the 
years  1901-2,  1903-4.  and  1904-5,  and  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  heavy  expense 
involved  in  working  the  Conunon wealth  departments  in  that  State. 

7.  The  *' Book-keeping  System." — The  scheme  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  several  States  is  contained  in  sections  89  and  93 
(see  pp.  33  and  34  herein),  the  former  of  which  relates  to  the  period  prior  to  the  impositioD 
of  uniform  duties  of  Customs,  the  latter  to  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  such 
duties,  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides.  The  principle  involved  in 
this  scheme  is  that  of  crediting  each  State  with  the  Commonwealth  revenue  collected  in 
respect  of  that  State,  and  of  debiting  it  with  the  expenditure  incurred  on  its  behalf  in 
connection  with  transferred  departments,  as  well  as  its  share  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  the 
new  expendituire  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  this  account  the  method  of  allocation  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  has  become  very  generally  known  as  the  ''book-keeping  system.'' 
As  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  took  place  throughout  the 
Conmionwealth  on  9th  October,  1901,  the  five  years  provided  for  in  section  93  expired  on 
8th  October,  1906,  and  consequently  the  ''book-keeping  system"  which  is  still  in  force, 
may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  In  section  93  provision 
is  made  that  the  duties  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  one  State  and  consumed  in 
another  should  be  credited  to  the  consuming  State,  the  evident  intention  being  that  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  such  States  by  allowing  to  each  the  revenue  which  itB 
citizens  actually  contribute,  since  presumably  the  duty  ultimately  foils  upon  the  con- 
sumer.   The  balance  in  favour  of  any  State  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  Western  Australian  Sliding  Scale.— Owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
Western  Australia,  and  the  fact  that  the  immediate  introduction  of  interstate  freetrade 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  State,  through  the  diminution  in 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  its  Treasurer,  provision  was  made  in  section  95  (page  34 
herein)  for  the  retention  of  interstate  duties  by  Western  Australia  during  the  five  years 
after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  such  duties  to  be  collected  by  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  stipulated  that  during  the  first  of  these  years  the  duty  so  imposed  on  any 
goods  should  not  exceed  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of  Western 
Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and  that  during  the  succeeding 
years  the  amount  imposed  should  not  exceed  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one- 
fifth  respectively,  and  should  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year.  This  special 
concession  to  Western  Australia,  known  as  the  **  Western  Australian  special  tariff,** 
came  to  an  end  on  8th  October,  1906,  since  when  trade  between  all  the  States  has  been 
free.  The  amount  collected  under  this  special  tariff  during  the  five  years  of  its  operation 
from  9th  October,  1901,  to  8th  October,  1906,  was  as  follows:— 


1.  Bee  report  of  Treasnrers'  Conference,  5th  to  12th  February-.  1904.  pp.  3  et  sea. 
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DUTY  COLLECTED  UNDER  W.A.  SPECIAL  TARIFF,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Year        

1001-2. 
201,669 

1002^. 

190M. 

1004^. 

1006^. 

1006-7. 

Total. 

Amount        ...  £ 

233,467 

196,936 

142.549 

77,666 

16,776 

868,968 

9.  Special  Assistance.— A  clause  (section  96. of  the  Constitution)  whioh  has  a  rery 
important  bearing  on  the  financial  relations  of  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
inserted  by  the  Premiers'  Conference  of  1899.  This  clause  provides  that  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  may  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  State  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Parliament  thinks  fit.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  with  the 
object  of  rendering  the  Constitution  more  elastic  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  the  States  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  Braddon  clause  and  the  book-keeping  system  were  rigidly  adhered 
to.  No  claim  for  such  special  assistance  has  yet  been  made  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
States,  although  it  appears  that  the  framers  of  the  clause  anticipated  that  it  might  be 
required  during  the  early  years  of  Federation. 

10.  Transfer  and  Consolidation  of  State  Debts.— Under  section  105  of  the  Consti- 
tution power  is  given  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  take  over  from  the  States 
either  the  whole  of  the  public  debts  of  the  States  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth «  or  a  proportion  of  that  debt  calculated  on  a  population  basis,  and  to 
defray  the  interest  payable  in  respect  of  such  debts  from  the  portions  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States.  The  prospective  savings  in 
the  matter  of  interest  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  consolidation  of  the  State  debts 
formed  a  strong  argument  in  pre-federal  days  for  those  supporting  the  federal  movement. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  the  individual  States  do  not 
appear  to  have  become  willing  to  accept  a  Commonwealth  control  of  State  indebtedness. 

11.  Disadvantages  of  tiie  Present  System.— Under  the  book-keeping  system  of 
regulating  the  financial  relations  of  the  States  and  Commonwealth  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  distribute  the  surplus  revenue  in  the  exact  proportion  in  whioh  it  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  several  States.  If  these  be  regarded  as  States  which  have  merely 
transferred  some  of  their  ordinary  functions  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  crediting  each 
with  the  revenue  received  in  respect  to  itself,  and  debiting  it  with  the  expenditure  whioh 
the  administration  of  Commonwealth  affairs  on  its  behalf  has  occasioned,  might  be 
deemed  to  be  as  equitable  as  any  method  that  could  be  suggested.  There  are,  however, 
oertain  practical  objections  to  such  a  system,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(i.)  The  trouble  and  expense  whioh  the  necessary  record  entails. 

(ii.)  The  practical  impossibility  of  ensuring  thftt  in  every  case  a  oonsimiing  State 

will  be  duly  credited  with  revenue  collected  on  its  behalf  in  a  distributing 

State, 
(ill.)  The  difficulty  involved  in  equitably  determining  the  amount  to  be  debited  to 

the  several  States  in  respect  of  general  Commonwealth  expenses, 
(iv.)  The  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  State  Governments  as  to  the  amount 

which  will  become  available, 
(v.)  The  impossibility  of  securing  independent  State  and  Conmionwealth  finance. 

12.  Proposals  to  modify  present  System.— Various  proposals  have  from  time  io 
time  been  made  for  modifying  the  present  **  book-keeping''  system  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obviate  oertain  of  the  disadvantages  inherent  therein.  The  principal  of  these  proposals 
are  those  which  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(i.)  A  per  capita  distribution  o£.  surplus, 
(ii.)  Payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum. 
(iii.)  Payment  of  a  fixed  annual  amount  per  head. 


(iv.)  Increase  in  liability  transferred  to  Commonwealth. 
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Some  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  involve  features  of  more  than  one  of  the 
systems  here  specified,  and  in  certain  cases  combine  them  with  those  of  the  book-keeping 
system.  A  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  of  the  proposals  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  publication,  but  it  maybe  noted  that  the  scheme  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  George  Turner  when  Commonwealth  Treasurer  was  based  on  an  increase  in  the 
liability  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  whUe  that  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  presented  with 
his  budget  of  1906-7,  was  based  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum. 

13.  Interstate  Conferences. — Since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  con- 
ferences of  State  Ministers  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  at  which  proposals  for 
adjusting  the  financial  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
considered.  At  the  conference  held  in  Melbourne  in  October,  1906,  and  that  held  in 
Brisbane  in  May,  1907,  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Sir  John  Forrest  was  very  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  in  so  far  as  the  proposals  for  the  allocation  of  surplus  Commonwealth  revenue 
are  concerned  was,  with  some  minor  amendments,  agreed  to.  The  proposals  made  by 
Sir  John  Forrest  for  the  transfer  of  State  debts  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  conferences.  Since  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Forrest  from  the  Commonwealth 
Ministry  the  scheme  has  been  practically  shelved,  and  no  proposal  has  been  made  public 
to  change  the  present  method  of  working  under  the  provisions  of  the  Braddon  clause 
and  the  book-keeping  system. 


§  3.  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 
(A)  Nature  of  Fund. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Commonwealth  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  operating  on  that  fund,  are 
contained  in  sections  81,  82  and  83  of  the  Constitution  (page  32  herein).  In  section 
81  it  is  provided  that  **  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this  Constitution."  A  strictly  literal  interpretation 
of  this  section  would  appear  to  require  all  loan  and  trust  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Executive  to  be  paid  to  Consolidated  Revenue.  It  is,  however,  held  by  Quick 
and  Garran,  in  their  "  Annotated  Constitution,"  that  the  **  generic  word  moneys  must 
be  controlled  by  the  preceding  specific  word  revenues^  ahd  limited  to  moneys  in  the 
nature  of  revenue."  This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- . 
mon wealth  Treasury  in  the  preparation  of  its  accounts.  At  present  the  Commonwealth 
has  no  Loan  Account,  but  certain  moneys  received,  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
revenue,  are  paid  to  Trust  Account.  As  regards  expenditure  from  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  section  82  provides  that  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to 
the  collection,  management  and  receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  should  fonn 
the  first  charge  thereon,  while  section  83  stipulates  that  '*  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury'  of  the  Commonwealth  except  under  appropriation  made  by  law.'* 
Such  appropriations  are  either  special,  and  as  such  are  provided  for  by  means  of  a 
permanent  Act,  or  are  annual,  and  provided  for  in  an  annual  Appropriation  Act. 


(b)   Revenue. 

1.  Total  Collections. — Particulars  concerning  the  total  amount  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  Conunonwealth  Government  and  credited  to  the  several  States  from  Ist  January. 
1901,  to  30th  June,  1907,  are  contained  in  the  following  table: —  ^-^  j 
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CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


State  to  which         ^^*'^1" 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

1905^.          1906-7. 

New  South  Wales       ...    1.296,963 

Victoria           1,536,810 

Queensland 806.717 

.South  Australia          ...       443.050 
Western  AustraUa      ...       569.108 
Tasmania       |      253.108 

3.6W,266 
2.976,500 
1.611.502 

978.008 
1,561,538 

475,081 

4.391.020 
3,127,120 
1.563,791 

946.707 
1.621.962 

456,337 

4,166.289 
8,102,452 
1,459.287 

963.103 
1.493.696 

447.171 

(; 

4.021.310 
3.181,897 
1.430,756 

953,608 
1,431,624 

446,404 

£                  £ 
4.314.829        4,782.122 
3,292,886        3.637.602 
1.550,360        1.707,136 

987,792        1.113.460 
1.287.108  ,      1.216.416 

448,955           476.166 

Commonwealth       ...    4.895.756 

11,296.985 

12,105.937 

11.630,098 

11,466,598 

11.881.924      12382,891 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  during  the  financial  year  1906-7  was, 
in  all  the  States  except  Western  Australia,  higher  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In  the 
case  of  Western  Australia  the  year  in  which  the  maximum  collection  of  Commonwealth 
revenue  took  place  was  1902-3,  a  continuous  decline  having  been  since  experienced. 

2.  Collections  per  Head. — In  the  table  given  hereunder  particulars  are  furnished 
of  the  amount  of  Commonwealth  revenue  per  head  of  population  collected  in  respect  of 
each  State  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth: — 

COMMONWEALTH   REVENUE  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


State  to  which 
Credited. 

Half-Year 

to 

30th  June, 

1901. 

£    8.     d. 

0  19    2 
15     7 

1  12     5 
1     4     5 
3    0    9 
19     4 

1     6  11 

1901-2. 

€  srdT 

2  13     9 

2  9     2 

3  3     8 
2  13     6 
8    0  11 
2  14     6 

10O2-S. 

%  7.    d.' 
3     2     7 

2  11     8 

3  13 
2  11     8 
7  12     1 
2  11     4 

1903-4. 

£  HrdT 
2  18    5 
2  11     4 
2  16     7 
2  12     3 
6  11     8 
2    9  10 

1904-6. 

T£"s.~d: 
•2  15    2 
2  12     7 
2  14  10 
2  11     2 
5  18     2 
2     9     7 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria   ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania 

£    8.    d. 
2  17  10 
2  14     1 
2  18     9 
2  12     3 
5     10 
2     9     7 

£  8.  d. 
8    2    8 

2  17     6 

3  3  10 
2  18    0 

4  12  11 
2  12  10 

Commonwealth  ... 

2  19     1 

3     2     4 

2  19     3 

2  17  11 

2  18    8 

3    2    4 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  revenue  per  head  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  that  for 
New  South  Wales,  were  practically  identical  for  the  years  1902-3  and  1906-7,  and  were 
also  sensibly  the  same  for  those  years  (about  £3  26. 6d.) .  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  for  the 
past  five  years  the  Commonwealth  revenue  per  head  has  differed  very  slightly  from  that 
of  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  the  Commonwealth  revenue  per 
head  of  population  was  higher  for  1906-7  than  for  any  previous  year,  while  in  the  case  of 
Tasmania  the  revenue  per  head  was  lower  in  1906-7  than  in  1901-2,  but  higher  than  in 
any  other  year  under  Federation.  In  Western  Australia,  owing  in  part  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  that  State  as  regards  its  general  conditions,  and  also  in  part  to  the 
provision  made  under  section  95  of  the  Constitution  permitting  the  imposition  in 
Western  Australia  of  interstate  Customs  duties  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  revenue  per  head 
in  1901-2  reached  the  abnormal  sum  of  £8  Os.  lid.,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
Commonwealth  average  for  the  year.  A  continuous  and  rapid  decline  has  since  been  in 
evidence,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  revenue  per  head  for  1906-7  was  £4  12s.  lid.,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  for  the  Commonwealth.  For  1906-7  three  of 
the  States  (New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia)  exceeded  the 
Commonwealth  average  per  head,  the  other  three  falling  short  of  it. 
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3.  Proportions  Collected  in  respect  of  the  several  States.— In  the  following  table 
particularB  are  given  of  the  percentage  which  each  State's  contribution  for  the  several 
years  was  of  the  total  Commonwealth  revenue : — 

PROPORTION  OF  REVENUE  COLLECTED  IN   RESPECT  OF  EACH  STATE. 

1901  TO  1906-7. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    ... 


Commonwealth 


Half-year 

todOth 
June.  1001. 


% 
26.49 
31.39 
16.48 

9.06 
11.42 

5.17 


100.00 


1001-2. 


% 
32.70 
26.35 
14.26 

8.66 
13.82 

4.21 


100.00 


1002-3. 


% 
36.27 
25.83 
12.92 

7.82 
13.40 

3.76 


100.00 


1903-4. 

"%~ 
35.82 
26.67 
12.54 
8.28 
12.84 
3.85 


100.00 


1004-5. 

% 

10054. 

1006-7. 

% 

% 

35.07 

36.31 

87.26 

27.75 

27.71 

27.67 

12.48 

13.05 

13.80 

8.32 

8.82 

8.68 

12.49 

10.83 

9.48 

3.89 
100.00 

3.78 

3.71 

100.00 

100.00 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  for  1906-7  with  those  for  1901-2  reveals  the  &u:t 
that,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue  contributed  by  New  South 
Wales  has  during  the  five  years  increased  considerably,  and  that  contributed  by  Victoria 
has  increased  moderately,  the  South  Australian  figures  for  the  two  periods  are  practically 
identical,  and  those  for  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  exhibit  decreases, 
the  extent  of  the  decrease  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  where  a 
fall  in  percentage  took  place  from  13.82  in  1901-2  to  9.48  in  1906-7.  This  rapid  decline 
in  Western  Australia  is  due.  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  three  most  important  being : — 
(i.)  The  abolition  of  interstate  duties,  (ii.)  the  increase  in  interstate  trade,  and  (iii.)  the 
gradual  tendency  to  equalisation  of  conditions  with  those  existing  in  the  eastern 
States. 

In  view  of  the  various  proposals  for  adjusting  the  financial  relations  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  States  on  a  per  capita  basis,  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  Common- 
wealth revenue  collected  in  respect  of  each  State  with  that  State's  proportion  of  the 
total  Commonwealth  population  is  of  considerable  interest : — 

COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  AND  POPIU.ATION  PROPORTIONS.  1906-7. 


Particulars. 


Percentage  on  Commonwealth  revenue 
,,  ,,  ,,  population 


N.8.W 


% 
37.26 
37.06 


Vic. 

~%~ 
27.57 
29.91 


Q'land. 

13.30 
12.99 


8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

Cwlth. 

% 

8.68 
9.32 

% 

9.48 
6.35 

% 

3.71 
4.37 

% 
100.00 
100.00 

In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  the  revenue 
percentage  is  higher  than  the  population  percentage,  while  in  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  the  population  percentage  is  the  higher.  The  most  extensive  divergence 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia. 


4.  Details  of  Revenue,  1906-7. — The  principal  revenue-producing  departments  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Postal,  the  Customs  collections  for 
1906-7  representing  nearly  00  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue,  Excise  about  15J  per  cent., 
and  Postal  nearly  24  per  cent.  Details  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue  collected  in 
respect  of  each  State  for  the  year  1906-7  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Revenue  Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 

Sonrce  of 

Revenue 

Revenae. 

Collected 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

S.  Au8t. 

W.  Au8t. 

Tasmania. 

byO'wealth 
Govt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

2,845,786 

2,129,548 

999,088 

614,337 

794,089 

278,026 

7,660,874 

Excise 

727,527 

589,883 

278,826 

167,489 

158,528 

65,429 

1.987,682 

Postal 

1,191,489 

797,972 

422,346 

327,269 

259,688 

129,810 

3,128.574 

Defence 

844 

2,696 

861 

256 

164 

302 

6.112 

Patents 

4,976 

4,702 

2,908 

1,772 

1,997 

1,662 

18,017 

Trade    Marks, 

[      2,305 

Copyrights 

1,896 

855 

594 

437 

308 

6,390 

and  Designs 

New  revenue... 

4,642 

3,748 

1,628 

1,168 

.     796 

547 

12.529 

Miscellaneous 

4,553 
4,782,122 

7.167 
3,537,602 

634 
1,707,136 

566 

717 

86 

3.713 

Total 

1.113,450 

1,216,416 

476,165 

12,832,891 

5.  Sources  of  Revenue.— The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  concerning  the 
Commonwealth  revenue  derived  from  each  source  since  the  establishment  of  federation  :  — 

SOURCES  OF  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE.  1901  TO  1906-7:— • 


Half-year 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

to  30th 
June,  IfiOl. 

£ 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Onstoma     ... 

8,e02,lM 

7.669.970 

8.213.448 

7.577,734 

6.99JS,592 

7,089.879 

7,660.874 

Excise         

M8,396 

1.224,34& 

1,471.607 

1.528.024 

1.806.938 

1,910,106 

1.967.682 

Postal          

740,065 

2,372.861 

2.404,730 

2.510.203 

2.632.651 

2.824.848 

8.128,574 

Defence       

8.304 

10,667 

9.829 

8,885 

7.465 

8.106 

6.112 

Patents       

— 

10.669 

28.936 

18.017 

Trade  Marks.  Copy- 

rights and  Designs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.390 

New  Revenue 

25 

2.775 

4.710 

6.100 

7.866 

11.864 

12.529 

J  .178 

16.878 

2.113 

6.062 

8,188 

14,196 

18.718 

Total 

4.806.76A 

11.296,065 

12.105.987 

11.080,996 

11,465.698 

11.881,925 

12.882.891 

The  TnftTimnm  annual  collection  of  Customs  revenue  during  the  period  was  the  total 
of  £8,218,448  obtained  during  the  financial  year  1902-8.  The  Customs  revenue  for 
1906-7  vsras  practically  identical  with  that  for  1901-2.  The  minimum  annual  collection  was 
£6,992,592  in  1904-6.  In  the  case  of  Excise  and. Postal  revenue  the  amounts  collected 
have  increased  continuously  from  year  to  year,  the  Excise  revenue  for  1906-7  exceeding 
that  for  1901-2  by  no  less  than  62  per  cent.,  while  the  1906-7  Postal  revenue  shewed  an 
advance  of  82  per  cent,  on  that  for  1901-2. 

6.  Customs. — As  already  noted,  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  miade  dependent  for  their  date  of  commencement  on  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  Customs.  Thus  the  book-keeping  system  and  the  Western  Australian  special  tariff 
provisions  both  hinged  upon  the  date  on  which  the  uniform  duties  of  Customs  were 
imposed.  The  Bill  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  such  duties  was  introduced  in  the 
Commonwealth  House  of  Representatives  on  9th  October.  1901,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  a  resolution  to  protect  the  revenue  and  provide  for  the  collection 
forthwith  ^of  the  duties  specified  in  the  Bill,  was  duly  carried.  This  date,  9th  October, 
1901,  is  consequently  that  on  which  the  uniform  duties  of  Customs  are  considered  as 
having  been  imposed.  A  reference  to  the  various  enactments  of  the  Commonwealth 
Legislature  relative  to  the  imposition  of  Customs  duties  will  be  found  in  Section  XV. , 
'*  Commerce."  pages  494  to  496. 
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7.  Customs  Revenue,  1906-7.— The  Customs  revenue,  affcer  deduction  of  drawbackiy 
and  refunds,  collected  in  respect  of  the  several  States  during  the  year  1906-7,  is  given 
hereunder,  details  being  furnished  for  the  principal  classes  of  dutiable  articles  imported  :— 
COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  REVENUE,  1906-7. 


Customs  Revenue  Collected  in  respect  of- 

- 

Total  for 

Commoo- 

wealth. 

N.S.W. 

Vlctoria.     Q'land.     S.  Aust. 

£     £  i  £ 

W.  Auflt. 

Tas. 

£ 

a 

£ 

£ 

Stimulants  ... 

862,494 

567,743   330,855    138,254 

253.949 

70,136 

2.223,431 

Narcotics 

332,029 

1    260,550|  134,8071    64,937 

105,485 

43,629 

941.337 

Sugar 

37,844 

86,933 

4,302'      5,611 

3,510 

5,630 

143,830 

Agricultural  products 

261,982 

177,084 

110,476:     63,466 

109,707 

25,897 

738.612 

Apparel  and  textiles    . . . 

603,083 

465,684 

177,124,  150,674 

121,991 

59,858 

1,578.414 

Metals  and  machinery 

227,678 

138,302 

97,091 1     64,346 

73.950 

23,900 

625,227 

Oils,  paints,  etc. 

50,887 

43.629 

16,672 

12,841 

12,718 

4,657 

141,314 

Earthenware,  etc. 

65,572 

49,931 

17,191 

13,963 

17,160 

6,516 

170,332 

Drugs  and  chemicals ... 

21,837 

15,628 

8,2461       4,718 

7.622 

2,414 

60,366 

Wood,  wicker,  &  cane 

71,417 

92,298 

8,519 

23,554 

18,456 

5,189 

219,433 

Jewellery,  etc. 

83,228 

59,372 

27,706 

18,464 

14,091 

7,967 

210,818 

Leather,  etc. 

64,692 

43,367 

20,087 

16,713 

21,488 

6,112 

172,469 

Paper  and  stationery... 

54,665 

44.668 

15,078 

13,924 

11,501 

6.405 

145,241 

Vehicles 

38,116 

31,945 

7.728 

14,644 

5,160 

4,189 

101.782 

Musical  instruments  ... 

21,563 

19,641 

7.264 

6,280 

3,632 

1,737 

60.117 

Miscellaneous  articles 

38.621 

25,853 

11,544 

8,989 

9,505 

2.891 

97.403 

Other  receipts 

10,178 

6,920 

4,498 

2,969 

4,254 

1.940 

30,769 

Total  Customs... 

2,845,786 

2,129,548 

999,088 

614,337 

794,089 

278,026 

7.660.874 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  represent  the  net  amount  of  Customs  revenue 
credited  to  each  State,  after  adjustment  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  section  93  of 
the  Constitution  in  respect  of  duties  collected  in  one  State  on  goods  subsequently  passing 
for  consumption  into  another  State. 

8.  Customs  Reveuue  lor  Past  Five  Years.— Corresponding  particulars  for  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a  whole,  for  the  five  years  1902-3  to  1906-7,  are  furnished  in  the  following 
table  :— 

COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  REVENUE,  1902-3  TO  1906-7. 


Classes. 

1902^. 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

19064. 

1900.7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Stimulants 

2,113,138 

2,080,677 

2,057,431 

2.098,712 

2,223,431 

Narcotics  ... 

923,990 

965,202 

922,548 

946,286 

941,337 

Sugar 

519,461 

500,763 

192,385 

129,692 

143,830 

Agricultural  products 

1,670,723 

1,082,110 

782,705 

812,696 

738,612 

Apparel  and  textiles 

1,275,322 

1,240,230 

1,354,476 

1,416,977 

1,578,414 

Metals  and  machinery 

598,107 

489,086 

464,683 

482,427 

626.227 

Oils,  paints,  etc. 

114,873 

126,436 

121,794 

124,167 

141,314 

Earthenware,  etc.    ... 

155,224 

150,238 

138,866 

160,724 

170,332 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

68,420 

61,416 

59,838 

57,652 

60,365 

Wood,  wicker,  and  cane 

192,835 

202,466 

204,686 

187,482 

219,433 

Jewellery,  etc. 

164,433 

162,163 

168,238 

173,428 

210,818 

Leather,  etc. 

177,870 

163,275 

162,228 

154,038 

172,469 

Paper  and  stationery 

108,012 

106,230 

108,184 

112,052 

145,241 

Vehicles     ... 

66,273 

72,380 

81,648 

77,690 

101,782 

Musical  instruments 

41,504 

46,827 

47,712 

50,672 

60,117 

Miscellaneous  articles 

78,542 

81,173 

85,624 

80,112 

97,403 

Other  receipts 

55,731 

47,063 

39,657 

36,782 

30,769 

Total  Customs 

8,213,448 

7,677,734 

6,992,592 

7,089,379 

7,660,874 
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It  will  be  seeu  that  throughout  the  period  here  dealt  with  tlie  Customs  revenue  from 
stimulants  and  narcotics  has  represented,  approximately,  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Customs  revenue.  The  other  principal  dutiable  articles  are  "apparel  and  textiles," 
**  agricultural  products,"  and  "  metals  and  machinery."  The  most  marked  increase  m 
the  amount  of  duty  collected  is  in  the  class  of  **  apparel  and  textiles,"  the  revenue 
under  this  head  for  1906-7  exceeding  that  for  1902-3  by  €803,092.  The  most  marked 
decreases  took  place  in  the  case  of  "agricultural  products"  and  "sugar,"  the  former 
declining  during  the  period  by  :fe832,lll  and  the  latter  by  £375,621.  These  decreases 
are  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  1902-3  were  somewhat  abnormal 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  importations  of  these  commodities  necessitated  by  the 
drought  of  1902. 

9.  Excise. — The  conmiodities  on  which  Excise  duties  are  levied  are  beer,  spirits, 
starch,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  whilst  the  department  also  obtains  a  small  revenue  from 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

The  revenue  collected  in  respect  of  each  State  during  1906-7,  under  each  of  these 
heads,  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

COMMONWEALTH   EXCISE   REVENUE,    1906-7 


Particulars. 

Excise  Revenue  Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 
for 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Au8t. 

W.Aust. 

Tas. 

CommoD- 
wealth. 

Beer 
Spirits 

Starch        

Sugar 

Tobacco     ... 
Licenses    ... 

162,953 
92,150 

9,460 
211,625 
248,771 

2,668 

£ 

173,928 

94,624 

9.943 

138,982 

169,868 

2,543 

62,829 
52,240 

3,242 
83,826 
73,820 

2,869 

£ 
35,646 
32,615 

2,062 
60,564 
45,522 

1,080 

£ 

59,192 

9,786 

1,708 

37,109 

49,901 

833 

£ 

18,926 

3,881 

906 

24,484 

17,088 

160 

£ 
613,473 
285,296 

27,321 
646,590 
604,960 

10,043 

Total  Excise     ... 

727,527 

589,883 

278,826 

167,489 

158,528 

65,429 

1,987,682 

Of  the  total  Excise  revenue  collected,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco  were  responsible  for 
rather  more  than  70  per  cent.  The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  those  obtained  after 
deducting  drawbacks  and  refunds  and  making  the  necessary  adjustments  between  the 
States  in  connection  with  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  one  State  and  consumed  in 
another. 

10.  Excise  Collections«  1901  to  1906-7. — Particulars  concerning  the  amount  of  Excise 
collected  under  each  head  from  the  inauguration  of  Federation  to  30th  June,  1907,  are 
given  hereunder : — 


COMMONWEALTH-  EXCISE   REVENUE, 

1901   TO 

1906-7, 

Particulars. 

Half -Year  j                     ' 

30tnJane,{                     i 
1901.      :                   1 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

1905^}. 

1906-7. 

Beer  ... 

Spirits 

Starch 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Licenses 

£ 
83,120 
4,742 

ll6!374 
760 

£        1        £ 
519,790  !    500,464 
198,055  '    225,712 

1,766  i      18,937 

189,545      261,517 

304,954  1    4.53,171 

10,239        11,806 

£ 
483,351 
249,717 

21,206 
272,117 
491,434 

10,199 

£ 
491,492 
262,035 

22,471 
503,627 
516,761 

10,552 

£ 
502,399 
276,516 

24,597 
536,079 
660,409 

10,106 

£ 
513,473 
285,295 

27,321 
546,590 
604,960 

10,043 

Total  Excise... 

198,996  1,224,349  ,1,471,607  !l,528,024 

1                   1 

1,806,938 

1,910,106 

1,987,682 
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Comparing  the  Excise  collections  for  1906-7  with  those  for  1901-2  it  will  be  seen 
that  whilst  the  revenue  obtained  from  spirits,  starch,  sugar,  and  tobacco  increased 
rapidly  during  the  period,  that  derived  from  beer  and  from  licenses  was  practically  the 
same  in  1906-7  as  in  1901-2. 

11.  Commoowealth  Taxation. — Under  section  51,  sub-section  (ii.)  of  the  Constitution, 
power  is  given  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  taxation, 
but  BO  as  not  to  discriminate  between  States  or  parts  of  States.  Section  90  of  the  Con- 
stitution makes  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  impose  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  an  exclusive  one,  but  it  would  appear  that  as  regards  all  other  forms  of 
taxation  the  States  and  Commonwealth  possess  concurrent  powers.  The  question  of  the 
imposition  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  of  direct  taxes  such  as  land  and  income 
taxes  is  one  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that 
of  restricting  the  taxation  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  imposition  of  Customs 
and  Excise  duties  except  in  oases  of  great  national  peril.  Whatever  the  intention  of  the 
framers  may  have  been  in  this  matter,  the  Constitution  itself  contains  no  such  provision, 
and  the  Conmionwealth  Parliament  is  given  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  imposition  of 
taxation.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  taxes  so  levied  have  been  those  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  The  total  amount  obtained 
from  these  two  sources  in  respect  of  each  of  the  States  since  the  inauguration  of  Feder- 
ation are  given  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH  TAXATION,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 

for 

Tear. 

Common- 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tasmania. 

wealth. 

Half-year  to 
W6tOl 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ji 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.019.00S 

1,356,090 

710380 

861.968 

401,371 

221.828 

4.150.560 

1001-2 

2312.781 

2,876.5M 

1.297.663 

608.6*7 

1.886.614 

373,140 

8304.810 

IWS^ 

S.478,742 

M09,0U 

1.2A0.984 

689.766 

1.896.002 

860.607 

0.685.056 

ioas4 

8,a!».7<J6 

2.443,505 

l.Wl.761 

609.702 

1358.725 

842.180 

0.105.788 

100« 

S.083.A17 

2.488342 

1.096,479 

678.8»0 

1.172.064 

830.651 

8.790380 

100S4 

8.2SS,922 

2,637,070 

1,1'».244 

688.041 

1.080,813 

826.806 

8.000.486 

1906-7 

8.678,313 

2,719,481 

1,277.914 

781.826 

052.617 

848,456 

0,648366 

12.  Taxation  per  Head. — In  the  following  table  are  given  particulars  conoeming  the 
amount  of  Commonwealth  taxation  per  head  of  population  contributed  by  the  several 
States  during  the  period  from  Ist  January,  1901,  to  30th  Jime,  1907 : — 

COMMONWEALTH  TAXATION  PER  HEAD,  1901  TO  1908-7. 


CuBtoms  and  Excise  Revenue  per  Head  of  Population 
Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 
for 

Year. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust.         Tas. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Half-yr.  to  30/6/01 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1906-6 

1906-7 

£    8.    d. 
0  15     1 

2    0  11 
2    9    7 
2     5     3 
2     18 
2    3    4 
2    6  10 

£      8.    d. 

12    7 

1  19    3 

2  13 
2    0    6 
2     12 
2     18 
2    4    2 

£     s.    d. 
18     6 

2  11     4 
2     9     4 
2     3  11 
2     2    0 
2     4  10 
2    7     9 

£    8.    d. 

0  19    5 

1  18    2 
1  17     7 
1  17  11 
1  16    5 

1  16    5 

2  0    9 

£     8.     d. 

2  13    4 

6  17    7 
6  11  10 
5  10  11 
4  16    9 
4    0  11 

3  12    9 

£     8.   d. 
15    8 

2     2  10 
2    0    8 
1  18    2 
1  16    8 
1  16     1 
1  18    2 

£  8.  d. 
12    0 

2  6  6 
2  9  11 
2  6  5 
2  4  2 
2  4  5 
2    6  10 

13.  Postal  Revenue.— Besides  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  the  only 
large  revenue-earning  Commonwealth  department  is  that  under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  comprising  the  three  branches  of  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone. 
This  department  was  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  on  1st  March,  1901,  and  con- 
sequently contributed  only  four  months'  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth  total  for  the 
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financial  period  ended  30th  June,  1901.  Particulars  relative  to  the  net  postal  revenue 
collected  in  respect  of  the  several  States  since  the  federalisation  of  the  department  are 
given  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTAL  REVENUE.  1901  TO  1906-7. 


Postal  Bevenae  Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 
for 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

B.  Aast. 

W.  Aast. 

TaB. 

Ck>mmoD< 
wealth. 

Four  mths.  to  80/6/01 

1901-2      

1902-3      

1903-4      

1904-6      

1905-6      

1906-7       

£ 
276,936 
873,312 
906,798 
941,629 
980,161 
1,066,633 
1,191,489 

£ 
177,931 
591,470 
622,700 
660,683 
683,480 
735,663 
797,972 

£ 
96,686 
312,906 
300,737 
324,013 
331,774 
369,752 
422,346 

£ 
90,703 
277,812 
256,214 
258,461 
266,719 
291,929 
327,269 

£ 
67,736 
226,762 
226,244 
230,868 
267,603 
262,741 
259,688 

£ 

31,774 

91,610 

94,037 

104,759 

112,924 

118,730 

129,810 

£ 
740,666 
2.372,861 
2,404,730 
2,510,203 
2,632,661 
2,824,348 
3,128,674 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1906-7  with  thoso  for  1901-2  indicates  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  postal  revenue  of  all  the  States,  ranging  from  36  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
New  South  Wales  to  16  per  cent,  in  that  of  Western  Australia  for  the  period  of  five  years. 

14.  Postal  Revenne  per  Head. — The  postal  revenue  per  head  of  population  varies 
considerably  in  the  several  States,  being  highest  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  and 
lowest  in  that  of  Victoria.  Particulars  for.  the  six  complete  financial  years  since 
Federation  are  as  follows : — 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTAL  REVENUE  PER  HEAD,   1901  TO   1906-7. 


Postal  Revenue  per  Head  of  Population  Collected  in  respect  of— 

Total 
for 

Year. 

Common- 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qld. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tas. 

wealth. 

£  s.    d. 

£   8,     d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.     d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

1901-2 

0  12     8 

0    9     9 

0  12     4 

0  16     2 

13     3 

0  10    6 

0  12    5 

1902-3 

0  12  11 

0  10    3 

0  11    9 

0  18  11 

111 

0  10    7 

0  12    5 

1903-4 

0  13     2 

0  10    9 

0  12    7 

0  14    0 

10     4 

0  11    8 

0  12    9 

1904-5 

0  13     6 

0  11     4 

0  12    9 

0  14     4 

113 

0  12    6 

0  13    3 

1906-6 

0  14     3 

0  12     1 

0  13    8 

0  16    6 

0  19  10 

0  13     1 

0  13  11 

1906-7 

0  15     7 

0  13    0 

0  15    9 

0  17     1 

0  19  10 

0  14     6 

0  16    2 

16.  Details  of  Postal  Revenue,  1906-7.— Particulars  relative  to  postal  revenue, 
are,  in  the  Treasury  statements,  now  classified  under  six  heads: — (i.)  private  boxes 
and  bags;  (ii.)  commission  on  money  orders  and  postal  notes;  (iii.)  tel^jraphs ;  (iv.) 
telephones  ^  (v.)  postage,  and  (vi.)  miscellaneous.  Details  under  these  heads  concerning 
the  revenue  collected  in  respect  of  the  several  States  for  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1907,  are  given  hereunder  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTAL  REVENUE,  1906-7. 


N.S.W. 

ostal  Revenue  Collected  in  respect  of 

- 

Total  for 

FarticularH. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  AuBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Private  boxes  and  bags 
Commission — Money  orders 

and  postal  notes ... 
Telegraphs 

Telephones             

Postage 

Miscellaneous         

£ 
6.632 

J»6,©33 
185,257 
151.643 

26,761 

£ 
2369 

24,027 
180.201 
117,3ft7 
502,857 

12,161 

£ 
3,031 

10,518 
74,476 
40.892 
282,665 
10,764 

£ 
1,148 

6.066 
97,660 
30.897 
178,836 
17,687 

£ 
1,628 

10.197 
n.868 
34.297 
186.291 
5,412 

£ 
745 

4.609 
19.715 
13.130 
8e.43S 

24S78 

£ 
15,933 

92,240 

588,167 

.388.226 

1,968,050 

75,058 

Total          

1.191,480 

797.972 

41^,846 

327,200 

260,688 

129,810 

3,128,674 
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16.  Details  of  Postal  Revenue,  1901  to  1906-7.— Particulars  concerniDg  the  postal 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  for  each  of  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
Federation  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  Owing  to  the  change  in  classification  of 
postal  revenue,  which  took  place  in  1903-4,  full  details  for  the  earlier  years  are  not 
available : — 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTAL  REVENUE,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


Ist  March 

i 

Particulars. 

to 

30th  June, 

1001. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

190S-4. 

1904-6. 

19064. 

1906-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Private  boxes  and  bags     ... 

2,647 

17,904 

16,517 

15.491 

15,791 

14.975 

16.98S 

Commission— Money  orders 

and  postal  notes 

24360 

83,769 

78,624 

81.456 

84,891 

88,868 

02.240 

Telegraphs             

) 

498,057 

625.054 

605.422 

588.167 

Telepbones 

\     708.087 

2.206,846 

2.264.202 

286,827 

312.320 

852.214 

388.226 

Postage       

I 

1 1.556,862 

1.620.065 

1,754,7W0 

1.968.950 

Miscellaneous 

5,121 

62,862 

45,827 

71,610 

74,480 

48.079 

75.058 

Total          

740,665 

2.872301 

2,404.780 

2.510,203 

2.682.651 

2.824.848 

8.128,574 

17.  Reyenue  from  Patents.— Under  the  Commonwealth  Patents  Act  1903,  which 
was  assented  to  on  22nd  October,  1903,  and  came  into  force  on  Ist  June,  1904,  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Patents  administration  of  Australia  passed  from  the  several  State 
Governments  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth,,  which,  under  section  19  (a)  of  the  Act 
mentioned,  was  authorised  to  collect  for  each  State  the  fees  to  which  it  was  entitled 
under  the  State  Act  in  respect  of  proceedings  then  pending. 

The  revenue  collected  in  respect  of  each  of  the  States  since  the  Act  came  into  force 
is  shewn  in  the  following  table  :— 

COMMONWEALTH  PATENTS  REVENUE,  1903-4  TO  1906-7. 


Patents  Revenue  Credited  to— 

Total  for 

Tear. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Common- 
wealth. 

1903-4  (June  only)    ... 

1904-5          

1905-6          

1906-7          

£ 

436 
2,035 
6,632 
4,976 

£ 

432 
2,899 
6,609 
4,702 

£ 

226 
1,621 
3,303 
2,908 

£ 

170 
1,244 
2,407 
1,772 

£ 

120 
1,129 
2,318 
1,997 

£ 

134 
1,631 
2,767 
1,^2 

£ 

1,518 
10.559 
23.936 
18,017 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  their  financial  statement  for  1903-4,  the  Commonwealth 
Treasury  have  credited  the  patents  revenue  for  that  year  partly  to  "Miscellaneous 
Receipts"  and  partly  to  *'New  Revenue." 

18.  Revenue  from  Trade  Marks,  etc.— Under  the  several  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth 
legislature  relating  to  trade  marks,  copyrights,  and  designs,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  assimied  the  exclusive  administration  of  such  matters,  and  now 
collects  all  revenue  accruing  therefrom.  The  financial  year  1906-7  was  the  first  in 
which  this  item  appeared  in  the  Commonwealth  accoimts,  the  total  amount  received 
being  £6390,  credited  as  follows : — ^New  South  Wales,  £2306 ;  Victoria,  £1896 ;  Queens- 
land, £855;  South  Australia,  £594;  Western  Australia,  £437;  and  Tasmania,  £303. 

19.  Defence  Revenue. — The  revenue  appearing  under  the  head  of  "Defence"  com- 
prises the  receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  stores  and  clothing,  from  fines,  etc.,  and  for 
1906-7  amounted  to  only  £5112. 

20.  New  Revenue.— Under  this  head  are  included  receipts  in  connection  with 
exemption  certificates  imder  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  High  Court  fees,  indus- 
trial fees,  examination  fees,  forfeited  electoral  deposits,  etc.     This  revenue  is  divided 
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amongst  the  States  'per  capita j  and  thus  treated  as  virtually  repayments  of  money  charged 
or  to  be  charged  as  "Other"  expenditure.  The  total  revenue  of  this  nature  collected 
during  1906-7  was  £12,529. 

(G)  Expenditure. 

1.  Nature  of  Commonwealth  Expenditure.  The  disbursements  by  the  Commonwealth 
'Government  of  the  revenue  collected  by  it  falls  naturally,  under  the  '* book-keeping" 
'  system,  into  three  classes,  viz.:  — 

(a)  Expenditure  on  transferred  services. 

(h)  Expenditure  on  new  services.  • 

(c)  Payment  to  States  of  surplus  revenue. 
Of  these  three,  only  the  two  first  are  actual  expenditure,  the  last  being  merely  a 
transfer,  the  actual  expenditure  being  incurred  by  the  States.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  expenditure  on  transferred  services  is  debited  to  the 
several  States  in  respect  of  which  such  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  while  the  expendi- 
ture on  new  services  is  distributed  jper  capita.  Surplus  Commonwealth  revenue  is  paid 
to  the  States  monthly.  Duriijg  the  earlier  years  of  Federation,  viz.,  until  the  end  of  the 
year  190S-4,  new  works,  etc.,  for  transferred  departments  were  treated  as  transferred 
expenditure,  and  were  charged  to  the  States  on  whose  behalf  the  expenditure  had  been 
incurred.  In  subsequent  years  all  such  expenditure  has  been  regarded  as  expenditure  on 
new  services  and  has  been  distributed  amongst  the  States  per  capita, 

2.  Expenditure  Debited  to  tlie  Several  States.— The  total  expenditure  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  during  the  pariod  1931  to  1906-7  and  the  amounts  debited 
to  the  several  States  are  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 

COMMONWEALTH  EXPENDITURE,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


State  to  which 
Debited. 


N.S.W. 
Victoria 
Queensland  .. 
8.  Australia.. 
W.  Australia. 
Tasmania     .. 


Half-year 
to  3C/6/1901. 


1001-2. 


& 
409,391 
360,026 
224,029 
111,378 
114,178 
77,051 


£ 


1902-8. 


JE 


1903^. 


k. 


1,312,534  1,342,929  |1,485,095 


1,066,771  1,018,829 


706,611 
358,259 
339,589 
158,982 


652,662 
367,392 
365,038 
154,521 


1,098,015 
656,089 
404,577 
424,495 
184,248 


C'wealth  .. .1,296,053  3,932,746  3,901,371  14,252,519  4,322,829  4,497,541    4,987,317 

!  1        I 


1904-5. 

£ 
1,492,671 
1,166,532 
675,474 
402,135 
400,565 
185,452 


1905-6. 

1,572,900 
1,198,382 
691,898 
425,792 
415,143 
193,426 


1906-7. 


1,756,986 
1,336,589 
768,201 
468,886 
441,533 
215,122 


In  all  the  States  the  expenditure  for  1906-7  was  higher  than  that  for  any  preceding 
year,  and  was  considerably  higher  than  the  expenditure  for  1901-2.  New  South  Wales 
with  an  advance  of  £444,452  exhibited  the  largest  numerical  increase,  while  Tasmania, 
whose  expenditure  increased  by  £56,140,  had  the  highest  proportional  increase,  viz., 
35 J  per  cent. 

3.  Expenditure  per  Head. — Particulars  concerning  the  Commonwealth  expenditure 
per  head  in  the  several  States  are  furnished  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH  EXPENDITURE  PER  HEAD,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

Half-year 
to  30/6/1901. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

1908-i. 

1904-5. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

£    8.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

N.S.W. 

0     6     1 

0  19     1 

0  19     2 

1     0  10 

10    6 

Ill 

13    0 

Victoria 

0    6     0 

0  17     5 

0  16  10 

0  18    2 

0  19     3 

0  19    8 

1     1     8 

Queensland  ... 

0    9     0 

1     7  11 

15     7 

15     5 

1     5  11 

16    2 

18    8 

S.  Australia... 

0    6     2 

0  19    7 

1    0    0 

1     1  11 

1     1     7 

12    6 

14     5 

W.  Australia 

0  12     5 

1  15    0 

1  14     3 

1  17     5 

1  13     1 

1  12    7 

1  13     9 

Tasmania     ... 

0    8  11 

0  18     3 

0  37     5 

10    6 

10    7 

114 

1     3  11 

C'wealth      ... 

0    6  10 

10    7 

10     1 

118 

118 

12     2 

14     3 
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4.  Details  of    Expendltnre. — Details  of    the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  since  the  inauguration  of  Federation  are  given  hereunder : — 

COMMONWEALTH   EXPENDITURE,    1901   TO   1906-7. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Transferred     expenditnre     (in- 
cluding new  works,  etc.? 
Trade  and  Customs   ... 
Defence 

Postal  

Refunds  and  Advances 
"Other"  Expenditure  (exclusive 
of  new  works,  etc.) 


Total 


Half- 
Yearto 

aoth 

June, 
1001. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

19034. 

1904^. 

19064. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

B 

£ 

£ 

121,444 
283,516 
80»,889 

260,822 

934.646 

2,461,916 

272,622 

746,526 

2,563.617 

3,042 

264,617 

885:996 

2,692,806 

80 

258,881 

9073S7 

2.694,2U 

118 

26S,Q6A 

949,605 

2,776,940 

25 

181,256 

275.962 

815,564 

450,571 
4,252,519 

462,809      508,024 

1,296,063 

8,932,746 

3,901,371 

4,822329 

4,497,542 

1906^. 


1,010,018 

2,948,785 

778 

704416 


4,967,^7 


During  the  five  years  between  1901-2  and  1906-7  the  total  cost  of  the  several  depart- 
ments increased  from  £3,932,746  to  £4,987,317,  an  increase  of  £1,054,571,  or  about  27 
per  oent.  The  expenditure  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  remained  practicaUy 
the  same  throughout  the  period,  while  that  in  the  Defence  Department  advanced  by  only 
£75,367,  or  about  8  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  postal  expenditure  increased  by 
£486,869,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  "other'*  expenditure,  exclusive  of  new  works,  etc., 
by  £488,254,  or  about  177  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
the  increase  of  £486,869  in  postal  expenditure  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  during 
the  same  period  in  postal  revenue  to  the  extent  of  £755,713,  and  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  in  "other"  expenditure  was  due  to  the  payment  of  sugar  bonus, 
which  amounted  to  £328,210  in  1906-7,  as  against  nil  in  1901-2. 

5.  New  Works,  etc — As  previously  mentioned  the  Commonwealth  expenditure  on 
new  works,  etc.,  for  transferred  departments  was,  prior  to  1904-5,  included  under  the 
head  of  "transferred"  expenditure,  but  in  that  and  subsepuent  years  has  been  treated  as 
"other"  expenditure  and  debited  to  the  States  per  capita.  For  convenience  of  comparison 
this  expenditure  has,  in  the  foregoing  table,  been  shewn  under  the  department  for  which 
it  was  incurred.  Particulars  of  the  expenditure  in  each  year  on  new  works,  etc.,  are 
given  in  the  following  table: — 

COMMONWEALTH  EXPENDlTtJRE  ON  "NEW  WORKS,  ETC."  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Departments. 

1901-2. 

1902^. 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

1905^. 

1906-7. 

Trade  and  Customs 

Defence 

Postal 

£ 
150 
57,265 
37,149 

94,564 

£ 
53 
22,064 
135,699 

157,816 

£ 

3,467 
113,248 

187,809 

304,519 

£ 

1,980 
200,259 
131,829 

334,068 

£ 

1,814 
171,633 
146,575 

£ 

1,162 
195,159 
276,737 

Total 

320,022 

472,058 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commonwealth  expenditure  under  this  head  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  total  for  1906-7  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  for 
1902-3.     For  1907-8  the  estimated  expenditure  on  "  new  works,  etc.'*  is  £811,874, 

6.  "Other"  Expenditure—In  accordance  with  sections  89  and  93  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  all  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  other  than  that  incurred  solely  for  the  main- 
teuance  or  continuance  as  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  any  department  transferred  from 
the  State  to  the  Commonwealth,  is  required  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States,  each 
being  debited  "  according  to  the  number  of  its  people."  In  consequence  of  this  provision 
all  expenditure  in  connection  with  transferred  departments  on  account  of  central  office 
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staffs  is  charged  as  **  other'*  or  new  expenditure,  and  not  as  ''  transferred'*  expenditure. 
The  effeot  of  this  is  that  the  ordinary  statements  in  which  division  is  made  into  "  trans- 
ferred" and  *'  other"  expenditure  does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  furnish  such 
complete  information  as  could  be  desired.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  expedient  to 
rearrange  the  items  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Commonwealth  service.  In  this  rearrangement  the  figures  given  for 
1901-2  represent  the  cost  of  service  actually  rendered  in  that  year,  while  those  for  1902-3 
and  subsequent  years  represent  in  each  case  the  payments  made  in  the  respective  years. 
This  has  been  done  in  order  that  a  fair  comparison  might  be  instituted  with'  succeeding 
years,  1901-2  having  borne  the  very  heavy  arrears  of  the  initial  six  months  of  Federation, 
and  those  attaching  to  the  transferred  departments  at  the  date  of  transfer. 

.7.  Cost  of  DepartmentSf  etc. — Prepared  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  cost  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Commonwealth  service  for  the  years 
1901-2  to  1906-7  was  as  follows  :— 

COST  OF  COMMONWEALTH  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC.,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


DepitrfemeiitB,  etc. 

1901-2. 

190e-8. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

190JWJ. 

1905-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Governor-General 

29,186 

14,832 

16,793 

17,170 

23,759 

18,612 

Parliament 

122,796 

108,939 

192,364 

149,934 

132,528 

177,061 

External  Affairs 

32,876* 

34,518 

31,963 

36,516 

39,484 

67,241 

Attorney-General 

2,680 

2,627 

16,347 

18.583 

20,882 

27,609 

Home  Affairs  ... 

12,282 

32,967 

32,613 

35,013 

35,643 

41,386 

Treasury 

10,466 

14,111 

14,625 

15,993 

17,628 

17,768 

Trade  and  Customs 

262,503 

339,633 

370.368 

406.041 

442,614 

634,328 

Defence 

861,218 

766,880 

855,764 

934.598 

970,345 

1,035,796 

PoBtmaster-General 

2,383.816 

2,568,846 

2,697,454 

2,699,667 

2,784,664 

2,966,098 

All  other  Expenditure  ... 

15,397 

18.018 

24,248 

9.314 

80,094 

1.420 

Total         

3,733,218 

3,901.371 

4,252,519 

4,322,829 

4,497,541 

4,987,317 

The  largeness  of  the  expenditure  under  the  head  of  Parliament  in  the  years 
1903-4  and  1906-7  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  elections  were 
held  in  these  years,  while  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  sugar  bounties  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  the 
Department  ■  of  Trade  and  Customs.  More  detailed  reference  to  the  items  included 
under  the  above  general  heads  is  furnished  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

8.  Governor-General. — In  section  3  of  the  Constitution  it  is  enacted  that,  until  the 
Gominonwealth  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund  for  the  salary  of  the  Governor-General  an  annual  sum  of  ten 
thoasand  pounds,  and  a  proviso  is  made  that  the  salary  of  the  Governor-General  shall 
not  be  altered  during  his  continuance  in  office.  The  total  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  Governor-General  and  his  establishment  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  is  as 
follows : — 

EXPENDITURE,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  AND  ESTABLISHMENT, 
1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


DetaUs. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

£ 
10,000 

2,405 
2,427 

1908-4. 

1904^. 

190JMJ. 

1906-7. 

Salary              

Royal  visit 

Repairs  to  Govt.  Houses 

Contingencies... 

£ 

10,000 

10,000 

2,553 

6,632 

£ 
10,000 

5,991 
802 

£ 
10,000 

5,869 
1,301 

£ 
10,000 

5,625 
8,134 

23,759 

£ 
10,000 

6,232 
2,380 

Total         

29,186 

14,832 

16,793 

17,170 

18,612 
— /=^ 
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The  expenses  connected  with  the  Royal  visit  were  responsible  for  the  largeness  of 
this  item  in  1901-2,  while  the  heavy  charge  under  the  head  of  Contingencies  in  1905-6 
was  to  some  extent  due  to  payment  of  arrears  of  travelling  expenses. 

9.  Parliament — Under  this  head  have  been  grouped  all  the  items  of  expenditure 
connected  with  the  Parliamentary  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  tha 
salaries  of  the  Ministers  and  the  allowances  to  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Details  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  furnished  in  the  table 
given  hereunder : — 

EXPENDITURE,  COMMONWEAI^TH  PARLIAMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

190S-4. 

1904-5, 

1906-6. 

19<»-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Salaries  of  Ministers ... 

12,000 

12,000 

11,929 

12,000 

12,000 

11.947 

Allowances  to  Senators 

14,437 

14,344 

14,263 

14.400 

14,400 

14,367 

Allowances  to  Members  of  House 

of  Representatives ... 

29,918 

30,000 

28,259 

30.025 

30,000 

27,389 

Officers,  Staff,  Contingencies.etc. 

30,317 

27,878 

28,236 

28,964 

29,309 

27,745 

Repairs,  Maintenance,  etc. 

1,983 

200 

782 

991 

170 

846 

Printing 

22,621 

13,832 

14,891 

14,306 

16,615 

12,346 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Members 

8,659 

7,553 

8,966 

8,548 

8,425 

9,373 

Insurance    ... 

312 

337 

342 

342 

342 

342 

Electoral  Office 

773 

1,207 

3,638 

3,581 

2,934 

5.085 

Election  Expenses     ... 

1,776 

522 

47,388 

2,555 

1,925 

36,113 

Referendum 

... 

... 

... 

... 

798 

Administration  of  Electoral  Act 

... 

1,566 

33,660 

34,222 

16,406 

30,715 

Total 

122,796 

108,939 

192,354 

149,934 

1 

132,528 

177,061 

In  section  66  of  the  Constitution  provision  is  made  that  there  shall  be  payable  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  Ministers 
of  State,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  shall  not  exceed 
£12,000.  This  provision  is  still  in  force.  Allowances  to  senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  also  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  section  48  of  which 
specifies  that  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides  each  such  allowance  shall  consist  of 
£400  a  year,  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  member  takes  his  seat.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1907  the  question  of  allowances  to 
members  was  under  consideration,  and  an  Act  was  passed  raising  the  annual  allowunoe 
from  £400  to  £600,  such  increase  to  date  from  1st  July,  1907. 

10.  External  Affairs. — Since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  the  portfolio 
taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  has,  with  one  exception,  been  that  of  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Affairs.  Under  the  control  of  this  department  is  placed  the  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  Executive  Coimcil,  the  London  Office,  and  Papua.  Particulars  for 
the  six  years,  1901-2  to  1906-7,  are  as  follows  : — 

EXPENDITURE,  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

IWM. 

1908-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Office    ... 

7,718 

9,491 

8,308 

7,500 

7,600 

9,248 

Executive  Council 

1,263 

1,477 

1,103 

830 

836 

«87 

London  Office 

673 

1,659 

Papua 

20,600 

20,000 

26,600 

21,003 

20,000 

23,626 

Rents,  repairs,  &c. 

1,732 

377 

142 

191 

437 

498 

Miscellaneous 

2,163 

3,173 

2,400 

6,992 

10,038 

31,423 

Total   ... 

32,876 

34,518 

31,953 

36,516 

39,484 

67,241 
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11.  Papua* — The  sums  shewn  in  the  above  table  as  expenditure  in  connection  with 
Papua  represent  the  Commonwealth  grants  towards  the  cost  of  administering  that 
territory,  as  well  as  certain  additional  amounts  expended  in  1904-5  and  1906-7.  The 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Papua  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Apart  from  the  Commonwealth  contribution  the  principal  source  of  revenue  is 
the  Custom  House.     Details  for  the  six  years,  1901-2  to  1906-7,  are  as  follows  : — 

PAPUAN  REVENUE,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1001-2. 

100^8. 

1003-4. 
£ 

17,911 

4,316 

20.000 

1004^. 

lOOfr^. 

1906-7. 

Customs  dues 

Other  collections 

Com  m  on  wealth  grant  ... 

£ 
13,161 
3,707 
20,000 

£ 
13,420 

5,687 
20,000  ' 

39,107  ' 

^          t 
15,692  ' 
3,582  ; 
20,000 

£ 
15,990 
4,246 
20,000 

15,924 

5,889 

20,000 

Total 

36,868 

42,227 

39,274  1 

40,236 

41,813 

One  of  the  largest  items  of  Papuan  expenditure  is  the  maintenance,  etc. ,  of  vessels  and 
boats,  including  the  steam  yacht  '^Merrio  England,'*  the  total  outlay  under  this  head 
for  1906-7  being  no  less  than  £9120.  The  expenditure  on  public  justice  for  1906-7 
totalled  £11,603,  comprising  '*  magistrates,  etc.,"  £5166;  **  armed  native  constabu- 
lary," £4024,  and  gaols,  £2423.  The  total  expenditure  for  each  of  the  six  years, 
1901-2  to  1906-7,  was  as  follows  :— 


Particulars. 


PAPUAN  EXPENDITURE,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 

-        .  .  ^-- 

1001-2.  1002-8. 


Total  expenditure 


lOOM. 


£ 
38,467 


£ 
37.577 


£ 
35,492 


.  1904-5. 

£ 
30.217 


1005-«. 


£•       ! 
41,804  ! 


1006-7. 

£ 
45,336 


12.  Attoraey-General'S  Department. —The  rapid  growth  during  recent  years  in  the 
expenditure  connected  with  this  Department  has  been  brought  about  in  large  measure 
by  the  creation  and  subsequent  extension  of  the  Federal  High  Court,  the  total  cost  of 
which  for  the  year  1906-7  amounted  to  £19,878.  Details  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to 
1906-7  are  furnished  hereunder: — 
EXPENDITURE,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


DetaUs. 

1001-2. 
£ 

1002-S. 

1008-4. 

1004-6. 

100!h6. 

1006-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Attorney-General's  Office 

2,575 

2,475 

2,443 

2,626 

3,219 

3,640 

Crown  Solicitor's  Office... 

... 

... 

1,687 

1,816 

1,922 

2,613 

Salaries  of  Justices  of  High  Court 

... 

... 

3,023 

9,500 

9,500 

13,815 

High  Court  expenses    ... 

... 

4,791 

4,078 

5,097 

6,063 

Court  of  Conciliation  &  Arbitration' 

... 

23 

75 

505 

Rent,  repairs,  etc.         ...             ...|          30 

77 

1,403 

540 

409 

1,073 

Miscellaneous... 

75 

75 

2,627 

16,347 

18,583 

20,882 

Total 

2,680 

27,009 

13.  Home  Affairs  Department. — The  creation  of  new  departments  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  and  the  Meteorological  Bureau,  and  the  extension  of 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  Public  Works  branch,  all  of  which  are  grouped  for  general 
administrative  purposes  under  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs,  have  led  to  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  expenditure,  and  for  1907-8  the  estimated  expenditure  amounts  t<> 
£72,828.     Particulars  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  as  follows  :— 
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EXPENDITURE,  HOME  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1001-2. 

lOOS-3. 

lOOS-4. 

lOOi^. 

100(h6. 

looser. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Office... 

4,000 

6,938 

7,124 

8,219 

8,279 

8,664 

Public  Service  Commissioner  ... 

292 

11,605 

13,519 

13,973 

13,759 

12,788 

Public  Works             

408 

1,755 

3,391 

6,175 

9,099 

9.825 

Census  and  Statistics 

... 

... 

,,, 

... 

5,007 

Meteorological  Bureau 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

888 

Rents,  repairs,  etc.    ... 

3,570 

5,379 

3,565 

4,430 

2,592 

3,781 

Miscellaneous 

4,012 
12,282 

7,290 

5,014 

2,216 

1,914 

332 

Total 

32,967 

32,613 

35,013 

35,643 

41,385 

14.  Treasurer's  Department— The  sub -departments  under  the  control  of  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer  are  the  Treasury  and  the  Audit  Office.  Details  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  department  for  each  of  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  furnished  here- 
under : — 

EXPENDITURE,  TREASURER'S  DEPARTMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


DetaUfl. 

1901-2. 

1002^. 

1903^. 

1004-5. 

10064. 

iooe>7. 

Treasury 

Audit           

Rents,  repairs,  etc.    ... 
Miscellaneous 

£ 
4,592 
3,923 

904 
1,047 

£ 

7,024 

5,739 

941 

407 

£ 

7,387 

6.046 

664 

528 

£ 
7,710 
6,384 
1,272 

627 

£ 
8,464 
6,698 
1,349 
1,017 

£ 
8,960 
7,003 
1,285 

520 

Total                

10,466 

14,111 

14,625 

15,993 

17,528 

17,768 

15.  Trade  and  Customs. — Under  this  head  have  been  included  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  sub-departments  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  as  well 
as  the  amounts  payable  as  sugar  bounties  and  the  expenses  in  connection  therewith. 
The  large  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  which  these  figures  exhibit  for  recent  years 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  amount  payable  in  respect  of  sugar 
bounties.  Particulars  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
EXPENDITURE,   TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS,    li>01-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1001-2. 

1002-8. 

10084. 
~£ 

lOOM. 

10064. 
£ 

1006-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Office... 

3,694 

6,175 

6,189 

6,251 

6,625 

7,388 

Customs  (ordinary)    ... 

252,842 

264,682 

254,703 

245,774 

247.338 

248,631 

Patents         

... 

... 

1,489 

8,051 

8,915 

10,017 

Trade  Marks  and  Copyrights    ... 

... 

... 

1,401 

3,998 

Pensions  and  retiring  allowances 

689 

346 

1,973 

4,541 

5,196 

6,194 

Rents,  repairs,  etc.     ... 

5,085 

7,169 

5,332 

7,589 

9,357 

9.140 

Sugar  bounties  and  expenses    ... 

60,827 

97,045 

128,178 

154,709 

335,916 

New  Works,  etc 

150 

53 

3,467 

1,980 

1,814 

1,162 

Miscellaneous 

93 

381 

170 

3,677 

7,264 

11,882 

Total 

262,503 

339,633 

370,368 

406,041 

442,614 

634,328 

16.  Cost  of  Collection. — Excluding  from  the  above  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
connection  with  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  and  Sugar  Bounties,  the  balance  may 
be  considered  as  representing  approximately  the  cost  entailed  by  the  collection  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth.  Details  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to 
1906-7  are  as  follows : — 
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CX)MMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  AND   EXCISE   REVENUE,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Particulars. 

1001-2. 

1002^. 

1003-4. 

100^. 

10064. 

1006-7. 

Groes  Onstoms  and  Excise  revenue 

Coet  of  CoUeotion             

£ 

8.804.310 

202.608 

£ 

0.686.066 

278.806 

£ 

0.105.768 

271.834 

£ 

8.700.630 

260.812 

£ 

8.000.485 
277.680 

£ 
0.648,566 
284.807 

Net  revenue          

8.081316 

0.406.240 

8338.024 

8.620.718 

8.721.%06 

0.864.160 

revenue 

2.06% 

2.88% 

2.00% 

3.07% 

8.08% 

2.06% 

It  'will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  period  the  cost  of  collecting  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Revenue  has  been  approximately  3  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  collected,  varying 
only  between  2.88  per  cent,  in  10O2-3  and  3.08  per  cent,  in  1905-6. 

17.  Defence. — The  Commonwealth  expenditure  in  connection  with  Defence,  which 
in  1901-2  amounted  to  ^6861,218,  had  by  1906-7  grown  to  £1,086,979,  the  principal  factors 
of  this  increase  being  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  naval  matters  and  that  on  new 
works,  rifles,  etc.     Particulars  for  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  are  as  follows : — 

EXPENDITURE,  DEFENCE,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1001-2. 

1002-8. 

10084. 

1904-6. 

19054. 

1906-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Office      ... 

11,717 

19,747 

19,128 

20,716 

18,832 

19,249 

Military           

686,317 

517,361 

468,937 

490,713 

600,377 

536,178 

Naval               

172,246 

149,701 

237,214 

196,728 

246,778 

250,200 

Pensions     and     retiring 

aUowances   ... 

... 

934 

670 

712 

907 

974 

Rents,  repairs,  etc. 

26,516 

22,796 

24,561 

23,923 

29,732 

27,394 

New  works,  etc. 

63,321 

22,064 

113,242 

200,259 

171,633 

195,1^9 

liisoellaneous... 

11,101 

34,277 

2,022 

1,547 

3,086 

7,641 

Total 

861,218 

766,880 

856,764 

934,698 

970,345 

1,035,795 

18.  Postal.— From  a  total  of  £2,383,815  in  1901-2  the  cost  of  the  department 
under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster-General  increased  to  £2,966,098  in  1906-7.  Of  this 
increase  the  ordinary  cost  of  working  the  department  was  responsible  for  £314,078,  while 
the  expenditure  on  new  works,  etc.,  advanced  by  £238,588.  Details  for  the  six  years 
1901-2  to  1906-7  are  furnished  hereunder:— 

EXPENDITURE,  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Details. 

1001-2. 

1002-8. 

1008^. 

1004-6. 

1006-6. 

1900-7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Office 

5,069 

4,908 

4,788 

5,184 

6,484 

8,125 

Postal  Department 

(ordinary) 

2,304,689 

2,369,382 

2,450,638 

2,505,828 

2,674,210 

2,618,767 

Pensions    and   re- 

tiring allowances 

1,988 

3,862 

4,556 

8,091 

12,768 

16,573 

Rents,  repairs,  etc. 

33,470 

60,146 

42,035 

42,916 

40,550 

43,235 

New  Works,  Ac- 

37,149 

135,699 

187,809 

131,829 

146,575 

275,737 

Miscellaneous     ... 

1,460 

4,849 

7,628 

6,819 

4,077 

3,661 

Total 

2,383,815 

2,568,846 

2,697,454 

2,699,667 

2,784,664 

2,966,098 
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19.  Miscellaneous.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  certain  small  items  which 
do  not  come  under  any  of  tho  heads  enumsrated.  For  1906-7  these  comprised  an  expen- 
diture of  ^642  on  machinery  and  plant  for  the  printing  offise,  and  £778  being  refund  of 
fines  under  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act. 


(d)  Surplus  Revenue  Paid  lo  States. 

1.  Net  Revenue.  -As  mentioned  in  section  1,  the  Constitution  provides  under 
sections  87,  93  and  95  for  the  piymant  to  the  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, such  payment  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  during  the  continuation  of  the 
Braddon  clause  to  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise.  The  expression  "not  revenue"  used  in  section  87  has  been  taken  to  mean  the 
gross  revenue  less  drawbacks  and  refunds,  and  in  addition  cost  of  collection.  This  view, 
adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  is  that  indicated  by  Quick  and  Garran 
in  their  "Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,"  in  which  they  say: 
"The  net  revenue  from  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  is  the  total  receipts  from  these 
sources  after  deducting  the  cost  of  collection.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  Constitution 
to  define  tho  deductions  which  may  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  revenue ;  this 
is  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  which  is  left  wholly  to  the  Executive  Government."  In 
actual  practice  tho  statutory  three-fourths  of  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  by  deducting  from  the  total  Customs  and  Excise 
revenue  (less  drawbacks  and  refunds)  tho  '*  transferred  "  expanditure  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs  and  tho  expenditure  on  new  works  for  that  department,  and  taking 
three-fourths  of  tho  result. 

2.  Actual  Payments  of  Surplus. — In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  amounts  actually  paid  to  tho  several  States  since  the  inauguration  of 
Federation,  and  the  amounts  which,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
Commonwealth  was  constitutionally  bound  to  pay.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pay- 
ments here  shewn  for  any  year  are  those  made  on  account  of  that  year  although  actoaUy 
paid  after  its  close :  — 

PAYMENTS  OP  SURPLUS  REVENUE,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

Half-year 

to  30th 
June,  1901. 

1901-2. 

19024J. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

1905^.        1908-7. 

1 

Payment    on    account   of 

period    ... 
Three-fourths  of  net  Customs 

and  Excise  revenue 

£ 
3.609,702 
3,021,857 

£ 
7,364,236 
6.475,496 

£ 
8.204,563 
7,050,829 

£ 
7,878,479 
6.638,147 

£ 
7,142,760 
6,407,488 

£ 
7.384,883 
6.554,478 

£ 
7345.574 
7,089,571 

tbe  one-fourth  retainable 
by  Commonwealth 

577,845 

888,741 

1.145,284 

745,8.12 

785,286 

829,910 

806,0D1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  during  the  six  and  a  half  years  which 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth  the  surplus  revenue  returned  to  tbe 
States  has  exceeded  the  statutory  requirements  by  no  less  a  simi  than  £5,728,349;  in 
other  words,  the  Commonwealth  has,  during  the  period,  returned  to  the  States  surplus 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  instead 
of  the  75  per  cent,  required  under  the  Constitution. 

3.  Payments  to  the  Several  States.— In  the  following  table  are  furnished  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  amounts  actually  paid  to  the  several  States  on  account  of  the 
half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  and  of  each  of  the  financial  years  1901-2  to  1906-7:— 
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SURPLUS  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE  PAID  TO  STATES  FOR 
1901  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

Half-y'ar] 
to  80th  1 
June, 
1901. 

887.578 
1.176.784 
582.688 
831.671 
444.U29 
176.067 

8.599.702 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria          

Qneengl&nd    ... 
Soath  Aastralia 
Western  .Australia     ... 
Tasmania 

Total 

1001-2. 


£ 

2.381 .738 

1.919.729 

904.890 

619.838 

1.221.948 

816.098 


7.364.236 


1902-3. 

1903-1. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

£ 

3.048.090 

2,108.291 

911.129 

579.315 

1.256.923 

300.815 

£ 

2.691.287 

2.002.605 

804..-tt5 

651.710 

1.064,035 

264,5i: 

2.532.156 

2.010.502 

755,705 

563.295 

1.031.223 

259.888 

£ 
2.741.929 
2,094.503 
858.462 
662.000 
871.960 
255.529 

£ 
8.025.137 
2.201.013 
938.935 
644.564 
774.882 
261.043 

8.204,563 

7,378,479 

7.142,760 

7.384.883 

7.846.574 

Aggre- 
gate. 
1901-7 

£~ 
17,307,905 
13.513.427 
5,756,134 
3.842,898 
6,665.900 
1.883.947 


48.919.706 


The  surplus  Commonwealth  revenue  paid  on  account  of  the  year  1906-7  was  higher 
than  that  paid  on  account  of  1905-6  in  the  case  of  every  State  except  Western  Australia, 
where  a  decline  of  no  less  than  £97,078  was  experienced.  The  payments  on  account  of 
1906-7  to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia  were  the  highest  on  record  for 
those  States,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  received  their  highest  pay- 
ments in  1902-3  and  Tasmania  in  1901-2.  The  year  1902-B  was  that  on  account  of 
which  the  aggregate  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States  was  highest,  caused 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  large  amount  collected  in  grain  duties  during  that  year. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  Fourth  of  Net  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue.— As  noted  in 
paragraph  two  above,  the  Commonwealth  has  in  each  financial  year  paid  to  the  States  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  one-fourth  of  net  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  which  it  was 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  to  spend  for  its  own  purposes.  The  manner  in  which 
this  extra  payment  was  distributed  abiongst  the  several  States  from  1901  to  1906-7  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 

PAYMENT  TO  STATES  FROM  COMMONWEALTH  FOURTH  OF  NET  CUSTOMS 
AND  EXCISE  REVENUE,  1901  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

Half-y'ar 

to  30th 

June. 

1901. 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

190&4. 

1901-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Aggre- 
gate. 
1901-7. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria     

Queensland 
South  Australia     ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania ... 

£ 
146.07C 
184.195 
70,625 
76,449 
87,904 
13,702 

£ 
819,771 
186,195 
-  20,188* 
115,742 
244,232 
43.989 

£ 

491,859 

282,606 

15,077 

8i.3eo 

235,977 
38,344 

£ 
327,337 
217.289 
—    2,4o5* 
42,812 
144,800 
16,459 

£ 
306,166 
197,66.5 
—  28.811* 
63,397 
177,628 
19,241 

£ 
871,028 
241,594 
8,639 
65.970 
124.922 
17,762 

£ 
400,937 
209,543 
18,812 
81,890 
84,521 
10,208 

£ 
2,362.168 
1,518.069 
61.509 
527,629 
1,100,074 
•  158.795 

Total 

677,845 

888,741 

1,145,284 

745,332 

735,286 

829,910 

806,001 

5,728,349 

*  Amount  retained  by  Commonwealth  in  addition  to  one-fourth  of  the  State's  net  revenue 
from  Customs  and  Excise. 

5.  Proportion  Actually  Paid.— For  the  period  of  six  and  a  half  years  from  the  1st 
January,  1901,  to  30th  June,  1907,  the  percentage  of  net  revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  paid  to  the  several  States  was  as  follows : — New  South  Wales,  87  yer  cent.; 
Victoria,  84 J  per  cent.;  Queensland,  76  percent.;  South  Australia,  87  per  cent.;  Western 
Australia.  00  per  cent.;  Tasmania,  82  per  cent. 


(E)  interstate  Customs  and  Excise  Adjustments. 

1.  Reason  for  Adjustments. — In  order  that  the  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise 
should,  during  the  continuance  of  the  '*  book-keeping  system"  of  Commonwealth  and 
State  finance,  be  credited  to  that  State  in  which  the  goods  subject  to  such  duties  have  been 
consumed,  provision  is  made  in  section  93  of  the  Constitution  that  "during  the  first  five 
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years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs,  and  thereafter  until  the  Parli»- 
ment  otherwise  provides,  the  duties  of  Customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a 
State  and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption,  -and  the  duties  of 
Excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  a  State  and  afterwards  passing  into 
another  State  for  consumption,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  not  in  the  fiormer 
but  in  the  latter  State.*'  In  the  ordinary  course  duties  collected  in  any  State  will  be 
credited  to  that  State,  and  compliance  with  the  above  provisions  necessitates  the  debiting 
of  the  State  with  the  duty  collected  when  the  goods  paying  such  duty  pass  for  oonsmnp- 
tion  into  another  State,  the  latter  being  credited  with  the  amount.  Betums  shewing 
such  credits  and  debits  thus  furnish  an  indication  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sevenl 
States  as  distributors  of  dutiable  goods.  States  in  which  the  adjustment  results  in  a  net 
debit  may  be  looked  upon  as  distributing  States,  while  those  in  which  the  reeolt  is  a  ntt 
credit  are  consuming  States. 

2.  Interstate  Adjnstments  for  1906-7.— Particulars  for  each  of  the  States  fxx  the 
year  ended  30th  June,  1907,  are  furnished  hereunder : — 

INTERSTATE  ADJUSTMENTS,  1906-7. 


Customs. 

Excise. 

Total  Customs  and  Bxoise. 

State. 

Credits. 

Debits. 

Credits. 

Debits. 

Credits. 

Debits. 

Net  Bevulti^ 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
260,120 
182,740 
200.450 
127.256 
117,402 
117,668 

£ 
868,467 
446,822 
28.(«70 
107,208 
0.660 
10,042 

£ 
66,806 
81,881 
85,216 
41,2W 
64,476 
27,602 

£ 
121.188 
142.777 
11.286 
28,648 
805 
6,661 

£ 
824,426 
164,6n 
285,674 
168,476 
171,878 
146,170 

£ 

474.640 

680,880 

87.056 

180.761 

0.05S 

17,408 

£ 
Dr.    IfiOjas 
Dr.    42438B 
Cr.    U7J19 
Cr.      87.724 
Cr.     l«l.flCS 
Cr.    ISJJgn 

Total 

054,644 

064,644 

806.640 

806,640 

1,280.108 

1,280,108 

- 

3.  Net  Resnlts,  1901-2  to  1906-7.— The  net  results  of  the  interstate  Customs  and 
Excise  adjustments  for  each  of  the  six  years,  1901-2  to  1906-7.  since  the  imposition  of 
uniform  duties  of  Customs,  are  given  in  the  following  tahle  : — 

INTERSTATE  ADJUSTMENTS,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

1801^ 

1002-8. 

10084. 

1004-6. 

10064. 

lOOft.7. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria      

Queensland 

South  Australia     ... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  ... 

£ 
Dr.  24,646 
Dr.  61.814 
Cr.  60,876 
Dr.     4.740 
Cr.     1.766 
Cr.   88.666 

£ 
Dr.  76,608 
Dr.  106.162 
Cr.  114.086 
Cr.   21,184 
Cr.   87.848 
Cr.  07.708 

£ 
Dr.  122.800 
Dr.  264.283 
Cr.  168.704 
Cr.  20.721 
Cr    00.422 
Cr.  106.640 

£ 
Dr.  117.068 
Dr.  816.006 
Cr.  176.610 
Cr.   28.406 
Cr.  128306 
Or.  101.146 

£ 
Dr.l88J86 
Dr.  866.412 
.Cr.  214.859 
Cr.   86,040 
Or.  186.018 
Cr.  112.602 

£ 

Dr.ttl^Sft 
Cr.  2l7,71t 
Cr.    S7.7SI 
Cr.  IdjBB 
Cr.  U7.«r7 

It  will  be  seen  that  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  the  principal  distributing 
States,  Victoria  occupying  the  leading  position,  while  Queensland,  Western  Aostomlia, 
and  Tasmania  are  the  principal  consuming  States.  South  Australia  occupies  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  middle  position,  being  both  a  distributor  and  a  consumer  on  a  lai:ge 
scale,  though  rather  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  growth  of  Victoria  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  Commonwealth  has  been  both  continuous  and  rapid. 


§  3.  Trust  Fund. 


1.  Trust  Acconnts. — The  Trust  Fund  credit  balance  on  30th  June,  1907.  amounted 
to  £158,141,  as  compared  with  £174,968  for  the  corresponding  date  in  the  preoeding 
year.  Details  concerning  the  various  trust  accounts  contributing  to  this  amount  are  as 
follows : — 
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Balance 

Balance 

Trust  Accounts. 

at 
80th  June. 

Trust  Accounts. 

at 
aOfch  June, 

1907. 

1907. 

G'wealth  Ammunition  Material ... 

89 

Officers'  Assurance 

172 

Small  Arms  Ammunition 

18.163 

Defalcations  ... 

199 

Defence  Clothing  Material 

6,091 

Guarantee  Fund 

5,464 

Defence  Force  Stores,  Collections 

11,453 

Other  Trust  Moneys — 

Deferred  Pay — ^military 

1,152 

External  Affairs 

50 

Small  Arms     ... 

5,306 

Attorney-General     ... 

438 

Unckdmed  Militia  Pay — military 

1,136 

Home  Affairs 

143 

„                 „           naval 

349 

Customs     ... 

14,962 

Customs  Officers*  Overtime 

748 

Patents      ... 

15 

International  Telegraph 

8 

Defence 

2,070 

Money  Order  ... 

25,000 

Post  Office... 

26,014 

Intemat*n'l  Postal  &  Money  Order 

8,801 

Naval  Agreement  Act 

785 

Pacific  Cable  Board      ... 

43 

Repatriation  of  Pacific  Islanders 

3.185 

OovfimmfiTit  Printer 

5,240 
24,120 

Pensions 

Total            

158,141 

2.  Distribution. — The  amounts  to  credit  of  Trust  Fund  in  the  several  States  on 
30th  June,  1907,  were  as  follows :— New  South  Wales,  £51,216  ;  Victoria,  £58,492; 
Queensland,  £24,801 ;  South  Australia,  £7404 ;  Western  Australia,  £7428,  and  Tasmania, 
£8800.  The  total  credit  balance  of  £158,141  was  held  in  the  following  manner  : — On 
fixed  deposit,  £43,000;  Savings  Bank  deposit,  £163;  advances  to  Postal  Department, 
£25,000  ;  held  in  London,  £400 ;  on  current  account,  £89,578. 
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SECTION  XX. 
STATE    FINANCE. 

§  I.  General. 

1.  Pnnctions  of  State  Governments. — In  finanoial  comparisons  some  recognition  of 
the  actual  functions  of  the  various  Governments  concerned  becomes  an  essential. 
Costly  developmental  work,  for  example,  may  not  only  be  economically  justifiable,  but 
an  essential  of  progress,  and  parsimonious  expenditure  a  serious  economic  blunder. 
For  a  very  large  expenditure  may  indicate  either  gross  extravagance  and  bad  economy 
on  the  one  hand  or  healthy  and  vigorous  progress  and  good  economy  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  grade  or  variety  of  development  of  the  administration  of  the  several  States,  or 
the  assumptions  of  different  functions  of  Government,  make  comparisons  of  total 
expenditure  but  of  little  value  in  themselves.  They  are  obviously  equivocal  as  a  criteritm 
of  the  true  economy  of  any  administration. 

^loroover,  direct  comparisons  of  public  expenditure  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  functions  which  in  one  State  or  country  are  assumed  by  the 
central  Government,  are  in  another  State  relegated  to  local  governing  bodies. 

Similarly  as  regards  revenue,  imposts  which  in  some  States  are  levied  by  the  central 
Government  are  in  others  considered  as  niatters  to  be  dealt  with  locally.  Under  these 
oircimistances  care  is  needed  in  instituting  comparisons  beeween  the  several  States,  and 
the  particulars  contained  in  this  section  should  be  read  in  connection  with  those  con- 
tained in  Section  XXVI. ,  dealing  with  Local  Government.  In  many  ways  also  the  budgets 
of  the  Australian  (Governments  differ  materially  from  those  of  most  European  countriesi 
owing  to  the  inclusion  therein  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  departments  oonoemed 
in  rendering  public  ser\'ices,  such  for  instance  as  railways,  tramwajrs,  water  supply,  etc., 
which,  in  the  other  countries  referred  to,  are  sometimes  left  to  private  enterprise. 

2.  Accounts  of  State  Governments.— The  various  financial  transactions  of  theStotes 
are  in  each  case  concerned  with  one  or  other  of  three  funds — the  "Consolidated  Revenue 
Fimd,"  the  "Trust  Funds/*  and  the  "Loan  Funds."  All  revenue  collected  by  the  State 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  its  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  from  which  payments  are  made 
under  the  authority  of  an  annual  Appropriation  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  a  per- 
manent appropriation  under  a  special  Act.  The  hypothecation  of  the  revenue  from  a 
specific  tax  to  the  payment  for  some  special  service  is  not  practised  in  Australia,  all 
statutory  appropriations  ranking  on  an  equality  as  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Revenae 
Fund.  The  Trust  Funds  comprise  all  moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  and 
include  such  items  as  savings  bank  funds,  sinking  funds,  insurance  companies*  deposits, 
etc.  The  Loan  Funds  are  credited  with  all  loan  moneys  raised  by  the  State,  and  debited 
with  the  expenditure  therefrom  for  pu\)lic  works  or  other  purposes. 

3.  Inter-relation  of  Commonwealth  and  State  Finance.— The  principal  alteration  in 
State  finance,  brought  about  by  Federation,  has  been  that  the  States  have  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  the  large  revenue  received  by  the  Customs  and  Postal  Departments, 
and  have  been  relieved  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  these  and  the  Defence  Depart- 
ments, while  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  item  of  State  revenue  has  been  introduced,  viz.. 
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the  pajrment  to  the  States  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth.  Provision  for 
the  taking  over  by  the  Commonwealth  of  certain  of  the  public  debts  of  the  States  is  made 
in  section  105  of  the  ^Constitution,  but  up  to  the  present  no  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  any  such  transfer. 


§  3.   State  Consolidated  Revenue  Funds. 
(a)  Receipts. 

1.  Sources  of  Reveniie. — The  principal  sources  of  State  revenue  are:  — 

(a)  Taxation. 

(6)  The  public  works  and  services  controlled  by  the  State  Governments. 

(c)  Sale  of  and  rental  from  Crown  lands. 

(d)  The  surplus  Commonwealth  revenue  returned  to  the  States. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  sources,  comprising  fines,  fees,  interest,  etc. 

Of  these  sources  that  yielding  the  largest  revenue  for  the  States  as  a  whole  is  the 
group  of  public  works  and  services,  the  principal  contributor  being  the  Government 
railways  and  tramways.  Next  in  magnitude  comes  the  payment  of  surplus  revenue  by 
the  Commonwealth,  followed  in  order  by  Taxation  and  Land  Revenue. 

2.  Amount  Collected. — The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  of  the  total  amount 
of  consolidated  revenue  collected  by  the  several  States  during  the  six  years  1901-2  to 
1906-7 : 

STATE    REVENUES,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


Year. 

1 
N.S.W.          Victoria.     QueenBl'nd. 

S.  AoBt. 

1 
W.  AuBt.   1      Tas. 

Total. 

£                   £          .         £ 

£ 

£                £ 

£ 

1901-2   ... 

11,007,356  f  6,997,792  1  3,535,062 

2,477,431 

3,354,123  1  826,163 

28,197,927 

1902-3   ... 

11,296,069  !  6,954,619    3,526,465 

2.530,568 

3,630,238    734,663 

28,672,622 

1903-4   ... 

11.248,328    7,319,949  1  3,595,440 

2,568,100 

3,550,016  1  857,668 

29,139,601 

1904-6   ... 

11,336,918    7,515,742  i  3,595,899 

2,798,849 

3,615,340  1  852,681 

29,714,929 

1906-6   ... 

12,283,082    7,811,475    3,853,523 

2,864,209 

3,558,939  ,  900,657 

31.271,885 

1906-7    ... 

13,392,435    8,345,534    4,307,912 

1 

3,252,705 

3,401,354    970,843    33,670,788 

The  figures  given  in  this  table  relate  in  each  instance  to  the  financial  year  ended 
30bh  June,  except  in  the  case  of  Tasmania,  where  the  figures  shewn  for  1901-2,  1902-3, 
and  1903-4  relate  respectively  to  the  years  ended  31st  December,  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 

During  the  five  years  from  1901-2  to  1906-7  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the  States 
increased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £5,472,856,  or  little  short  of  20  per  cent.  Increases 
were  in  evidence  in  all  the  States,  the  largest  being  that  of  £2,385,079  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  smallest  an  increase  of  £47,231  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia. 

3.  Reyenue  per  Head. — Details  concerning  the  revenue  per  head  of  population, 
<x>Uected  in  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  six  years  1901-2  to 
1906-7,  are  furnished  in  the  table  given  hereunder.  It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the 
period  Western  Australia  has  collected  by  far  the  largest  amount  per  head,  and  that 
Tasmania  has  collected  the  least : — 

STATE  REVENUE  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 


N.S.W. 


Victoria.   '     Q'land. 


£     8. 

d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

1901-2 

...    8    0 

1 

5  15 

7 

6  19 

9 

1902-3 

...    8     1 

0 

5  14 

10 

6  18 

1 

1903-4 

...    7  17 

7 

6     1 

1 

6  19 

6 

1904-5 

...    7  15 

7 

6     4 

2 

6  17 

10 

1905-6 

...    8     4 

8 

6     8 

2 

7     5 

11 

1906-7 

...    8  15 

5 

6  15 

6 

8     1 

0 

:  S 

AU8t. 

1 

1   £ 

s. 

d. 

:  6 

15 

6 

6 

18 

0 

6 

19 

3 

•    7 

10 

2 

7 

11 

6 

8 

9 

6 

W.  Aust.   I  Tasmania.   All  States 


£     s.  d. 

17  5  7 

17  0  4 

15  12  10 

14  18  5 

13  19  4 

12  19  11 


£  s.  d. 

4  16  3 

4  5  0 

4  16  11 

4  14  8 

4  19  6 

5  7  9 


£  s. 

7  7 

7  8 

7  8 

7  9 

7  14 

8  3 
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In  all  the  States,  exoept  Western  Australia,  the  last  two  years  have  witnessed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  State  revenue  collections  per  head,  the  most  noticeable  advance 
being  that  of  £1  3s.  2d.  per  head  in  the  case  of  Queensland.  The  Western  Australian 
decline  has  been  continuous,  but  even  for  1906-7  the  revenue  per  head  in  that  State 
exceeded  the  Commonwealth  average  by  nearly  59  per  cent.  Three  States,  viz.,  Western 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  exceeded  the  Commonwealth  average 
for  1906-7,  while  the  other  three  States  fell  short  of  it. 

4.  Details  for  1908-7. — Classifying  the  revenue  of  the  several  States  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  §  2  (A)  1  above,  particulars  for  the  year  1906-7  are  as  follows : — 


DETAILS  OF  STATE  REVENUE, 

1906-7. 

Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 
___ 

1,110,411 
4.191.784 

821383 
2.102.340 

529.166 

8,34o.534 

Q'land. 

~£    ~ 
540,787 
1392,598 
617.770 
942.569 
314,238 

4,307.912 

R.  Aust. 

£ 
411367 
1346.481 
239,045 
645.121 
110.191 

8.252,705 

W.  Aust. 

£    ~ 
266,152 
1,924.617 
244,212 
780.166 
186307 

8,401,364 

Tas. 

Total. 

Taxation 

Public  Works  &  Sen? 

Land      

Surplus  C'w'lth  Rev< 
Miscellaneous    ... 

ice's 
anue 

£ 
l,88l,«06 
6,780.826 
13M),812 
3,022.351 
827,641 

18,302,485 

£ 
276,450 
308,078 

81357 
262398 

42,165 

£ 

3,<WttJB 
16343384 
S3K.W 
73443« 
1,509308 

Total 

970343 

88,670.781 

5.  Reyenue  per  Head,  1906-7. — Particulars  concerning'  the  revenue  per  head  of 
population  in  each  State  derived  from  the  several  sources  enimierated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  given  hereunder : — 

STATE  REVENUE  PER  HEAD,  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

£  8.  d. 

0  18    1 
4    8  10 

1  4    8 
1  19    7 
0    4    3 

Victoria. 

Taxation 

Public  Works  &  Services 

Tiand      

Surplus  C'w'ltb  Revenue 
Miscellaneous    ... 

£  s.  d. 
0  18    0 
3    8    1 

0  5    3 

1  15    7 
0    8    7 

Total       

8  13    5 

6  15    6 

Qld. 

£  s.  d. 
1    0    2 
3  10    9 
1    3    1 
1  15    8 
0  11    9 

8    10 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

£"T.  dT 

10    4 
7    7    1 
0  18    8 
2  19    7 
0  14    3 

12  19  11 

Taa. 

All  States. 

£   8.  d. 
1    1    6 
4  16    2 

0  12    6 

1  13    7 
0    5    9 

£    8.   d. 
1  10    0 
1  14    2 

0  9    1 

1  9    I 
0    4    8 

£  8.   d 
0  19    4 
4    2    4 

0  16    6 

1  18    1 
0    7    4 

5    7    9 

B    3    6 

The  largeness  of  the  revenue  per  head  frcon  public  works  and  services  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  that 
State  is  large  compared  with  the  population,  and  that  the  revenue-earning  power  of  the 
railways  is  also  high. 

6.  Relative  Importance  of  Sources  of  Revenue.— The  following  table  furnishes  an 
indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  di£feront  sources  of  revenue  in  the  several 
States,  the  figures  given  being  the  percentage  which  each  item  of  revenue  bore  to  tiie 
total  for  the  State  for  the  year  1906-7  :— 

PERCENTAGE  ON  TOTAL  STATE  REVENUE,  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

Taxation   ... 

Public  Works  and  Services 

Land 

Surplus  C'wealth  Revenue 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


NSW. 

Vic. 

Qld. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas, 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

10.31 

18.31 

12.56 

12.66 

•7.83 

28.48 

50.63 

50.23 

43.93 

56.77 

56.58 

31.73 

14.04 

3.85 

14.34 

7.35 

7.18 

8.43 

22.57 

26.27 

21.88 

19.83 

22.94 

27.02 

2.45 
100.00 

6.34 
100.00 

7.30 

3.39 
100.00 

5.47 

4.34 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

All 
States. 

"IT 

11.84 
50.32 
10.06 
23.30 
4.48 


100.00 
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One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  figures  here  given  is  the  low  percentage 
for  "public  works  and  services"  and  the  high  percentage  for  "taxation"  in  the  case  of 
Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  land  revenue  is  an  important  item, 
while  in  Queensland  the  revenue  from  "  public  ;works  and  services"  falls  considerably 
below  the  Commonwealth  average. 

7.  State  Taxation.— (a)  Details ,  1906-7.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  Federation 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  from  taxation  was  the  imposition  of  duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise.  At  the  present  time  the  most  productive  form  of  State  taxation  is  the  income 
tax,  which  is  now  imposed  in  all  the  States,  Western  Australia,  the  last  of  the  States 
to  adopt  this  method  of  taxation,  having  passed  the  necessary  legislation  during  the 
Parliamentary  session  of  1907.  Stamp  duties  rank  next  to  the  income  tax  in  import- 
ance. For  1906-7  probate  and  succession  duties  occupied  third  place.  In  addition  to 
these  a  land  tax  is  now  collected  in  all  the  States  except  Queensland,  and  license  fees  of 
various  kinds  are  collected  in  all  the  States,  while  a  dividend  tax  is  collected  in  Western 
Australia,  and  an  *'  ability"  tax^  in  Tasmania.  The  total  revenue  from  taxation  collected 
by  the  States  during  the  year  1906-7  was  £3,986,922,  details  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
table  given  hereunder : — 

STATE  REVENUE  PROM  TAXATION,  1906-7. 


Taxation. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qlaud. 

S.  Anst. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

AU  States 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

je 

£ 

£ 

Probate  and  sacoesBion  du  ties    ... 

280,901 

401.681 

n,8oo 

60,204 

34.800 

ao.602 

884,046 

Other  stamp  duties 

848.666 

240.873 

110.807 

75.084 

68.684 

67.108 

800.802 

TiMid  tax  ..            

845.407 

ge,48R 

00.200 

66.065 

684.200 

Income  tax 

288.422 

855.148 

>  284.476 

166  682 

83.002 

1.178.620 

Dividend  tax        

116,016 

116,016 

AbUltytax           

82.067 

32.067 

Licenses  ... 

118310 

10.048 

64,701 

10.847 

48.611 

16,188 

271.100 

Other  taxation 

1,778 

10.674 

7,782 

4,448 

24,682 

Total           

1,881,806 

1,110,411 

640,787 

411,867 

266,162 

276,450 

3.086.022 

The  most  productive  forms  of  taxation  in  the  several  States  during  the  year  1906-7 
were  as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  land  tax  ;  Victoria,  probate  and  succession  duties ; 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  income  tax;  and  Western  Australia, 
dividend  tax.  Land  and  income  taxes  are  now  levied  in  Western  Australia,  but  are  not 
shewn  in  the  above  table,  as  they  came  into  force  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1906-7. 

(&)  Summary,  1901-2  to  1906-7.  The  total  amount  raised  by  means  of  taxation 
by  the  several  State  Governments  during  the  six  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  is  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 

STATE  REVENUE  PROM  TAXATION,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

New  Soath 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

8- Australia. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tasmania. 

All  States. 

& 

& 

k 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901-2 

1,108,770 

748,216 

276,771 

267,791 

173,582 

111,515 

2,686,645 

1902-3 

1,108.781 

878,591 

415,688 

398,941 

221,247 

105,402 

3,128,650 

1903-4 

1,100,193 

938,147 

475,184 

353,432 

235,114 

150,091 

3,252,161 

1904-5 

1,114,408 

897,870 

454,574 

442,030 

221,738 

216,953 

3,347,573 

1905-6 

1,297,776 

990,735 

494,165 

369,756 

260,609 

248,799 

3,661.840 

1906-7 

1,381,306 

1,110,411 

540,737 

411,867 

266,152 

276,450 

3,986,922 

During  the  five  years  between  1901-2  and  1906-7  the  aggregate  State  revenue  from 
taxation  increased  by  48  per  cent.,  the  increase  varying  considerably  in  the  several 
States.     Thus  while  New  South  Wales  shewed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  and  Victoria 


1.  The  *'  ability"  tax  is  based  upon  the  annual  value  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  taxpayer, 
or  upon  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  board  and  lodging. 
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one  of  48  per  cent.,  the  Queensland  revenue  advanced  by  95  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Tas- 
mania by  no  less  than  148  per  cent. 

The  revenue  from  State  taxation  per  head  of  population,  collected  in  the  several 
States  during  each  of  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7,  was  as  follows: — 


STATE  TAXATION  PER  HEAD, 

1901-2  TO 

1906-7. 

Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S.AuBtraUa. 

W.Aust. 

All  StatM. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

1901-2 

0  16     1 

0  12     4 

0  10  11 

0  14     8 

0  17  11 

0  13    0 

0  14    1 

1902-3 

0  15  10 

0  14     6 

0  16     3 

119 

10    9 

0  12     2 

0  16    1 

1903-4 

0  15     5 

0  15     6 

0  18    5 

0  19     2 

10    9 

0  17    0 

0  16    7 

1904-6 

0  15     4 

0  14  10 

0  17     5 

13     9 

0  18    4 

14     1 

0  16  10 

1905-6 

0  17     5 

0  16     3 

0  18    9 

0  19     7 

10    5 

17     6 

0  18    1 

1906-7 

0  18     1 

0  18     0 

10     2 

1     1     6 

10     4 

1  10    9 

0  19    4 

Taking  the  States  as  a  whole  the  State  taxation  increased  by  five  shillings  and  three 

pence  per  head  during  the  five  years  from  1901-2  to  1906-7,  the  most  marked  increase 

being  that  of  seventeen  shillings  and  eightpence  per  head  in  the  case  of  Tasmania.    Is 

Queensland  the  increase  amounted  to  nine  shillings  and  fourpence,  in  South  Australia 

to  six  shillings  and  tenpence,  in  Victoria  to  five  shillings  and  eightpence,  in  Western 

Australia  to  two  shillings  and  fivepence,  and  in   New  South  Wales  to  two  shillings. 

State  taxation  per  head  is  at  present  highest  in  Tasmania  and  lowest  in  Victoria. 

» 
8.  Commonwealth  and  State  Taxation. — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate 

view  of  the  extent  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  central 
governing  authorities  it  is  necessary  to  add  together  the  Commonwealth  and  State  collec- 
tions. This  has  been  done  in  the  table  given  hereunder,  which  contains  particulars 
concerning  the  total  taxation  for  each  of  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7,  as  well  as  the 
amount  per  head  of  population: — 

COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATE  TAXATION,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903^. 

1004-5. 

10054. 

1906-7. 

Commonweal th-taxation  ... 
State  taxation        

£ 
8.884,810 
2,686,645 

£ 
0.685.055 
3.128.650 

0.105,758 
3.252,161 

£ 
8.700.680 
3,847.573 

£ 
8.000.485 
3.661,840 

£ 
0,6I8.S» 
8.086.028 

Total          

11,680,064 

12.813.706 

12,367,010 

12.147,108 

12,661,826 

]8.6»,47S 

Taxation  per  head 

£8    0    6 

£3    6    0 

£8    2  11 

£8    1    0 

£8    2    6 

£8   6   2 

Whilst  the  Commonwealth  taxation  increased  during  the  five  years  by  J6764,237,  the 
State  taxation  advanced  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,300,277,  the  aggregate  increase  being 
£2,051,514.  The  amount  has,  however,  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  period,  and 
the  total  taxation  per  head  for  the  year  1906-7  was  practically  identical  with  that  for 
1902-3. 

9.  Public  Works  and  Services. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  is  made  up  of  the  receipts  from  the  various  public  works 
and  services  under  the  control  of  the  several  Governments.  The  principal  of  these  are 
railways  and  tramways,  harbour  works,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage,  while  in 
addition,  State  batteries  for  the  treatmsnt  of  auriferous  ores  exist  in  Western  Australia, 
and  various  minor  revenue-producing  services  are  rendered  by  the  Governments  of  all 
the  States.  For  the  year  1906-7  the  aggregate  revenue  from  this  source  totalled 
£16,943,884,  or  more  than  50  par  cent,  of  the  revenue  from  all  sources.  Details  of 
revenue  from  public  works  and  services  for  the  year  1906-7  are  as  follows  :- 
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STATE  RKVENUE  FROM  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SERVICES.  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

X.S.W. 

£ 

5.596.428 

892.146 

665.221 
236,531 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

All 

States. 

B&ilwayH  and  tramways 
Harbour  Bervices 

PubUc  batteries         

Water  supply  and  sewerage 
Other  public  services 

£ 
4,010.546 
90.118 

88.847 
2.273 

£ 
1,821.946 
25,570 

45,082 

£ 
1,567,038 
-44,649 

123,720 
111,074 

£ 
1,569488 
70,576 
87.540 
116,020 
91,293 

£ 
267,715 

66>68 

£ 
14312,861 
623,059 
87.540 
883.808 
636,616 

Total 

6,780.326 

4.191.784  1  1,802,698 

1346,481 

1,924,617 

308,078 

16.943384 

10.  Laod  Revenue. — The  revenue  derived  by  the  States  from  the  sale  and  rental  of 
Grown  lands  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  treated  from  the  earliest  times  as  forming 
part  of  their  respective  Consolidated  Revenue  Funds,  and  has  been  applied  to  meet 
ordinary  current  expenses.  Where  the  rentals  received  are  for  lands  held  for  pastoral  or 
for  residential  purposes,  such  application  of  the  revenue  appears  perfectly  justifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  rentals  are  those  of  mineral  and  timber  lands,  and  in  all 
cases  of  sales  of  lands,  such  a  proceeding  is  essentially  a  disposal  of  capital  in  order  to  defray 
current  expenses.  As  a  matter  of  financial  procedure  such  a  course  is  open  to  a  very 
obvious  criticism.  In  the  following  table  particulars  of  revenue  derived  from  sales  and 
rental  of  Crown  lands  are  given  for  the  year  1906-7.  These  figures  are  those  furnished 
by  the  several  States,  but  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  a  correct  analysis  of  the  revenue, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  States  include  as  rentals  moneys  received  in  respect 
of  land  purchased  under  systems  of  deferred  payments,  such  moneys  being  more  correctly 
classifiable  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  than  as  rentals : — 

STATE  LAND  REVENUE,  1906-7. 


Partictaars. 

N.B.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  AuBt. 

Tasmania. 

All  States. 

Sales 
Rentals 

£ 

1,0-29,439 

851,373 

£    . 
203,849 
117,984 

£ 
175,418 
442,352 

£ 
100,390 
138,665 

£ 
136,248 
107,964 

£ 
48,376 
33,482 

£ 
1,693,719 
1,691,810 

Total      ... 

1,880,812 

321,833 

617,770 

239,046 

244,212 

81,857 

3,385.629 

11.  Surplus  Commonwealth  Reyeane.— The  payments  to  the  States  of  surplus 
Commonwealth  revenue  represent  in  each  instance  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
State's  revenue,  and  for  the  year  1906-7  aggregated  ^27, 844,840.  The  percentage 
which  the  surplus  revenue  paid  to  each  State  for  1906-7  was  of  the  total  collected  by 
the  Oominonwealth  in  respect  of  that  State  is  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 

SURPLUS  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE  PAID  TO  STATES  FOR  1906-7. 


Particulars. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

8.  Aust. 

£  "' 

645.121 

1.113.450 

W.  Aust. 
~    R 
780.166 
1,216.416 

Tas. 

Total. 

Surplus  Commonwealth  reve- 
nue paid  to  each  State 

Total    Commonwealth    reve- 
nue in  respect  of  each  State 

£ 
3,022,351 
4,782.122 

£ 
2,192,340 
3,587.602 

£ 

942,569 
1,707,186 

£ 
262,293 
476,166 

£ 
7.844,840 
12,832,891 

Percentage  of  surplus  go  total 
revenue 

% 
63.20 

% 
61.97 

% 
55.21 

% 
67.94 

% 

% 
65.06 

% 
61.13 

It  v?ill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  surplus  Commonwealth  revenue 
which  the  Statas  received  for  1906-7  represented  rather  more  than  61  per  cent,  of  the 
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total  Commonwealth  cx)lleotion8  for  that  year,  the  balance,  39  per  cent.,  being  absorbed 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  various  transferred  and  new  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  The  largest  percentage  returned  was  64 
percent.,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  smallest  55  per  cent.,  in  the  case 
of  Tasmania.  The  percentage  of  Victoria  dififered  but  slightly  from  that  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth . 

12.  Miscellaneous  Itepis  of  Revenue. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of 
revenue  there  are  in  each  State  several  miscellaneous  ones,  including  such  item<«  as 
interest,  fiucw,  fees,  etc.,  which  for  the  year  1906-7  aggregated  £1,509,608. 


(fi)    Disbursements. 

1.  Heads  of  Expenditure. — The  principal  heads  of  suite  expenditure  from  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Funds  are  : — 

(a)  Interest  and  sinking  funds  in  connection  with  public  debt. 
ib)  Working  expenses  of  railways  and  tramways. 

(c)  Other  public  works. 

(d)  Police. 

(e)  Education. 

(f)  Medical  and  charitable. 
ig)  Miscellaneous  heads. 

Of  these  items  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  in  connection  with  public  debt 
is  the  most  important,  and  for  the  year  1906-7  represented  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  State  expenditure  from  Consolidated  Revenue  Fimds.  Next  in  order  for  that  year 
was  the  item  of  working  expenses  of  railways  and  tramways,  then  education,  public  works, 
medical  and  charitable,  and  police  in  the  order  named. 

2.  Total  Expenditure. — The  total  expenditmre  from  Consolidated  Revenue  Funds  in 
the  several  States  during  each  of  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  is  furnished  in  the  table 
given  hereunder : — 

STATE  EXPENDITURE  FROM  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUNDS. 
1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

N.8.  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

8.  Aiwt. 

W.  Aust. 

Ta«. 

AU  State*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901-2       ... 

11,020,105 

7,398,832 

3,967,001 

2,823,578;  3,151,427 

870,442 

29,231,885 

1902-3      ... 

11,467,235 

6,759,960 

3,717,806 

2,641,789 

3,521.763 

850,686 

28,959,288 

1903-4      ... 

11,319,888 

7,339,608 

3,607,864 

2,707,254 

3,698,312 

879,356 

29,652,282 

1904-5      ... 

11,196,075 

7,343,742 

3,581,403 

3,710,369 

3,746,224 

840,184 

30,415.997 

1905-6      ... 

11,386,864 

7,261,475 

3,725,712 

3,005,499 

3,632,318 

853,147 

29,865,015 

1906-7      ... 

11,881,746 

7,679,143 

3,911,797 

3,396,499 

3,490,182 

913,762 

31,273,129 

As  in  the  case  of  thu  tabic  previously  given  for  revenue,  the  above  figures  relate  to 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  except  in  the  cases  of  1901-2,  1902-3,  1903-4.  which  contain 
Tasmanian  figures  for  the  years  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  1902,  and  1903  respectively - 

3.  Expenditure  per  Head. — Owing  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  several  State?* 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  different  functions  of  Government  are  distributed  therein 
between  central  and  local  governing  authorities,  the  expenditure  per  head  from  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Funds  differs  materially  in  the  several  States,  being  highest  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia  and  lowest  in  that  of  Tasmania.  Two  of  the  States,  viz.,  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  are  above  the  Commonwealth  average  per  head,  and 
the  other  four  States  below.  The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  for  each  State  for 
the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  is  as  follows:— 
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STATE  EXPENDITURE   PER  HEAD, 

1901-2   TO 

1906-7. 

Year. 

.  ._ 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land.        8.  Anst. 

W.  Au8t. 

Taa. 

All  StateH. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

M    8.    d.     £    8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.  d. 

1901-2 

8    0    8 

6     2     2 

7  16  10     7  14     5 

16    4    8 

5     15 

7  12  10 

1902-3 

8    3    5 

5  11     7 

7     5     7      7     4     1 

16  10    2 

4  18     5 

7    9    2 

1903-4 

7  18    7 

6     1     5 

7     0    0     7     6  10 

16    5  11 

4  19     5 

7  10    (i 

1904-5 

7  13     8 

6     14 

6  17     4     9  19     1  1  15    9    2 

4  13     3 

7  12     H 

1905-6 

7  12     8 

5  19     2 

7     1     1      7  18  11  1  14     6     1 

4  14     3 

7     7     5 

1906-7 

7  15     8 

6     4     8 

7     6     28  17     013    68 

1                   1 

5     15 

7  11  10 

In  New  South  Wales,  Qaeensland,  and  Western  Australia  decreases  in  the  expendi- 
ture per  head  took  place,  while  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  increases  were 
experienced.  In  the  case  of  Tasmania  the  expenditure  per  head  in  1906-7  was  identical 
with  that  in  1901-2. 

4.  I>etall8  of  Expenditure  for  1906-7. — The  following  table  furnishes  for  the  year 
1906-7  particulars  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  several  States  under  each  of  the  principal 
beads : — 

DETAILS  OF  STATE   EXPENDITURE,    1906-7. 


PartioiilarH. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Ql&nd. 

S.Aai}L 

W.AiiBt. 

Tas. 

All 
Stotes. 

Public  debt  (int.  and  sinking  fund) 
Rlwys.  A  trmwyg.  (working  exps.)... 

Other  public  works             

PoUoe          

Education  ... 

Medical  and  charitable     

Miscellaneous        

£ 

8.807.618 

8.821.145 
890.H61 
4S7.J54 

1.001.27a 
406.872 

2,967.833 

2.066,S44 

2,iM.^n 

660,2J»] 
27«,tt57 
69!$.7&4 
824,37  J 
1.603.^176 

£ 

1W>.1J04 
351. i** 

&-**.073 

£ 

*in7,ie4 

104^W 
JM,3I6 

i 

864,fW6 

18fl.fr77 
li^4.i^43 
J»2,:78 
l.M.lflO 

svssm 

803.821 
186.750 
18,006 
84.528 
68.777 
49,118 
16S.770 

£ 
9:767.286 
8.505.682 
1.808.607 
1.128.486 
2.488.9U 
1.824.780 
6.664.404 

Total           

11.881.740 

7.679.  J  4S 

5.»n,79T 

3.39e,4W 

Xtrnjai 

918.762 

81.278.120 

5.   Expenditure  per  Head,  1906-7.— The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  of  the 
several  States  for  the  year  1906-7,  under  each  of  the  principal  items,  is  given  hereunder : — 

STATE  EXPENDITURE  PER  HEAD,  1906-7. 


Particulars 

N.S.W 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

All 
States. 

£     8.    d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£   s. 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

PubUc    debt,     interest    and 

sinking  fund 

2    4    6 

1  18    6 

2  17  10 

8  18 

1 

n   6   1 

2    8    9 

2    7    6 

Railways      and      tramways 

(working  exiienses) 

2    2    3 

1  15    1 

1  14    0 

2    5 

2 

4    8    9 

1    0    7 

2    1    4 

Other  pu blic  works ... 

0    5    8 

0    9    1 

0    2    5 

0    8 

7 

0  14    9 

0    1    5 

0    6    9 

PoUce            

0    6    7 

0    4    6 

0    6    0 

0    4 

5 

0    9    6 

0    8  10 

0    5    6 

Kducatiou* 

0  18    1 

0  11    4 

0  13    1 

0    0 

8 

0  14    0 

0    7    7 

0  12    1 

Ifedical  and  charitable 

0    6    1 

0    5    3       0    8    3 

0    5 

9 

0  11    8 

0    5    6 

0    6    6 

Miscellaneous           

1  18  11 
7  15    8 

1    5  11       1    8  10 

I    5 

4 

3    1  11 
13    6    8 

0  18    9 
5    1    5 

1  12    4 

Total 

6    4    8 

7    6    2 

8  17 

0 

7  11  10 

*  Includintj  Slate   Hchools,  technical  Hchools.  State  assistance  to  secondary  education  and 
universities. 

In  three  of  the  States,  viz..  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales,  the  average  State  expenditure  per  head  exceeded  that  for  the  (jomm  on  wealth  as  a 
whole,  falling  short  of  it  in  the  other  three  States. 

G.  Relative  Importance. — The  relative  importance  of  the  itomji  of  expenditure 
enumerated  ahove  varies  considerably  in  the  several  States.  This  wDl  readily  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  giving  for  each  State  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  under 
the  various  items,  on  the  total  expenditure  for  the  State  : — 
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PERCENTAGE   ON   TOTAL  STATE   EXPENDITURE,   1906-7. 


Partioalara. 


I'ublio    Debt    (interest    and 

BinKing  fund) 
Railways      and      tramways 

(working  expenses) 
Other  public  works  ... 

PoUce  

Education  ... 
Medical  and  charitable 
MisoellaneouB 


Total 


N.S.W. 

% 
28.60 

27.11 
8.86 
8.50 
8.48 
3.03 

24.06 


100.00 


Victoria. 


% 
26.00 

29  12 
7.80 
3.61 
0.10 
4.22 

20.76 


100.00 


Qland. 

% 
90.54 

28.28 
1.62 
4.68 
8.00 
5.68 

16.31 


100.00 


S.  Aust. 


% 
44.11 

25.58 

4-84 
2.48 
5.47 
8.25 
14.32 

100.00 


W.  Au86.      Tas. 


24.78 

83.S7 
5.58 
8.57 
5.24 
4.40 

23.21 


100.00 


% 
48.10 

20.3S 
1.42 
8.78 
7.58 
5.37 

18.47 


All 
States. 


100.00 


% 

31.2) 

27  JO 
4.45 
8.61 
7.90 

21.9 


100.00 


Taken  together,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  working 
expenses  of  the  railways  and  tramways,  represented  for  the  year  1906-7  nearly  58^  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  State  expenditure. 

(C)  Balances. 

1  Position  OD  30tli  June,  I9©7. — On  various  occasions  in  eiMsh  of  the  States  the  revenue 
collected  for  a  financial  year  has  failed  to  provide  the  funds  requisite  for  defraying  the  exp^- 
diture  incurred  during  that  year,  the  consequence  being  a  deficit  which  is  usually  liquidated 
either  by  cash  obtained  from  trust  funds,  or  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills.  In  some  of 
the  States  a  number  of  such  deficits  have  occurred,  interspersed  with  occasional  surpluses, 
the  result  being  an  accumulating  overdraft,  which  in  certain  instances  assumed  very  large 
proportions.  Thus  during  the  period  of  financial  stress  resultant  upon  the  crisis  of  1893 
and  the  drought  conditions  of  succeeding  years,  the  accumulated  overdrafts  of  several  ol 
the  States  grew  very  rapidly.  The  very  favourable  financial  conditions  of  recent  years 
have  enabled  the  various  Treasurers  to  considerably  reduce  such  liabilities  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  30th  June,  1907,  the  position  of  the  balance.s  of  the  several  Consolidated 
Revenue  Funds  were  as  set  forth  in  the  table  hereunder  : — 
STATE  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND  BALANCES,  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Total 


Net  Result 


90,388 
891,868 
396.113 
153,880 
a06.7:& 
112,393 


753,38S 


♦  Routh  Australia  proper,     f  Northern  Torritojy. 


(D)  Principal  State  Taxes. 

(a)  Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

1.  General. — Excepting  in  Western  Australia,  probate  duties  have  been  levied  for 
a  (M^nsiderable  time  in  each  State.  In  the  State  mentioned  such  taxation  originated  in 
1896,  under  the  Duties  on  Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Act.  Prom  the  provisions  of  the 
several  State  Acts  governing  the  payment  of  duty  which  are  outlined  hereunder,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  both  the  ordinary  rates  and  those  which  apply  to  special  beneficiaries  differ 
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widely  in  several  cases.     In  the  following  table  the  amount  under  which  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons  were  sworn,  is  shewn  for  the  years  1901  to  1906  : — 

VALUE  OF  ESTATES  OP  DECEASED  PERSONS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

190S. 

1904. 

1906 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
7,033,459 
6,627,235 
1,128,391 
1,467,376 
616,729 
402,167 

17,169,347 

£ 

5,807,620 

7,671,482 

932,854 

1,790,102 

488,057 

299,408 

£ 
7,179,882 
6,074,077 
2,617,348 
2.464,011 
703,071 
253,167 

£ 
6,166,963 
6,762,084 
1,613,237 
2,056,612 
422,616 
906,254 

£ 
7,714,416 
6,003,478 
1,016,496 
1,294,968 
676,920 
604,196 

£ 
7,629,437 
6,424,738 
1,144,116 
2,041,280 
644,245 
862,222 

Commonwealth  ... 

16,889,623 

19,291,666 

16,815,666 

17,210.473 

18,546,038 

The  duty  collected  in  the  several  States  for  the  financial  years  190i-2  to  1906-7  is 
as  follows: — 

AMOUNT  OF  PROBATE  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTIES  COLLECTED, 
1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

1901-2. 

1902^. 

1908-4. 

1904-6. 

19064). 

1906-7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland* 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
264,894 
217,796 
47,933 
61,106 
13.624 
+8,629 

£ 

237,127 

161,686 

34,988 

104.028 

8,952 

t6,980 

563,711 

£ 
219,321 
808,531 
94,910 
72,926 
21,759 
14.750 

722,197 

£ 

209,822 

265,876 

62,636 

109,427 

10,587 

16,658 

£ 
290,729 
828,628 
67,936 
69,970 
16,707 
26,336 

£ 
289,901 
401,631 
71,399 
60,204 
34.809 
26,602 

Commonwealth  ... 

603,982 

675,006 

789,805 

884.046 

*  Approximate,       *  Calendar  years  1901. 1902,  and  1908  respectively. 

2.  New  South  Wales. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  Acts  relative  to  probate  and  succession 
duties  at  present  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  in  chronological  order  are  : — 

(a)  Wills,  Probate  and  Administration  Act  1898. 
(6)  Stamp  Duties  Act  1898. 

(c)  Probate  Duties  (Amendment)  Act  1899. 

(d)  Administration  (Validating)  Act  1900. 

(e)  Stamp  Duties  Amendment  Act  1904. 
(/)  Administration  Amending  Act  1906. 

The  first-named  Act,  assented  to  on  27th  July,  1898,  repealed,  amongst  others,  the 
Probate  Act  of  1890  (two  sections  excepted),  and  also  the  Probate  Amendment  Act  of  the 
same  year.  On  the  same  day,  27th  July,  assent  was  also  given  to  the  Stamp  Duties 
Act,  the  rates  of  duty  contained  in  which  were  in  force  until  the  passing  of  the  Probate 
Duties  (Amendment)  Act  on  22nd  December,  1899,  when  its  schedule  was  repealed  and  a 
now  rate  of  duty  was  imposed. 

The  Administration  (Validating)  Act  of  1900  was  passed  in  order  to  validate  certain 
orders  of  the  Supremo  Court  Riving  power  or  leave  to  sell,  mortgage  or  lease,  the  real 
estate  of  deceased  persons. 

(ii.)  Rates  of  Duty.  In  lieu  of  the  duties  payable  on  probate  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration as  provided  for  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1898,  the  following  rates  are  now 
pAjAhle  on  the  total  value  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  after  the  deduotion  of  allj 
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debts,  as  enacted  by  the  Amending  Act  of  1899,  viz. — Up  to  £1000,  nil ;  above  £1000  and 
up  to  £5000,  2  per  cent.;  then  up  to  £6000,  3  per  cent.;  then  increasing  i  per 
cent,  for  each  £1000  up  to  £10,000,  for  each  £2000  up  to  £40,000,  and  for  each  £4000  up 
to  £100,000,  the  last  group,  £96,000  to  £100,000,  being  subject  to  9^  per  cent.  Above 
£100,000  the  duty  is  10  per  cent.  Property  left  by  the  deceased  to  his  widow  or  children 
is  subject  to  half  the  foregoing  rates,  if  the  total  value  of  the  estate,  after  the  deduction 
of  all  debts,  does  not  exceed  £50,000. 

3.  Victoria. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  subjoined  list  of  Acts  regulate  the  Probate  and 
succession  duties  of  Victoria : — 

(a)  No.   1060,  Administration  and  Probate  Act  1890,  with  its  amendments,  No. 

1238  of  1891.  1261  of  1892,  1699  of  1898, 1816  of  1903.  and  2120  of  1907. 
(6)  No.  1419,  Intestote  Estates  Act  1896. 

(c)  No.  1827,  Probate  Charges  Act  1903,  and  its  amendment  No.  1970  of  1906. 

(d)  No.  1862,  Administration  and  Probate  Duties  Act  1903,  with  its  amendmentci. 

No.  1936  of  1904, 1984  of  1906,  2032  of  1906,  and  2089  of  1907. 

The  principal  Act,  the  Administration  and  Probate  Act  1890,  was  assented  to  on 
10th  July,  1890,  and  came  into  force  on  1st  August  of  the  same  year.  It  repealed  Actb 
Nos.  338,  403,  427,  523,  900,  928,  1036  and  1063,  and  enacted  a  scale  of  duties  which 
was  enforced  until  1st  January,  1903,  when  the  Administration  and  Probate  Act 
of  1903  came  into  force. 

(ii.)  Rates  of  Duty.  The  last-mentioned  Act  provides  for  the  following  scale  of  duties, 
as  amended  by  Act  No.  1862,  on  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  deceased  persons,  after 
the  deduction  of  all  debts,  viz. : — Less  than  £200,  nil;  above  £200  and  up  to  £300,  l^per 
cent.;  then  increasing  i  per  cent,  for  each  £100  up  to  £600;  then  increasing  |  per  cent, 
for  each  £200  up  to £1000;  above  £1000  and  up  to  £1600,  4  per  cent. ;  then  increasing} 
per  cent,  for  each  £500  up  to  £6000;  then  increasing  i  per  cent,  for  each  £1000  up  to 
£19,000;  over  £19,000  and  up  to  £20,000,  9 J  per  cent.;  and  over  £20,000,  10  per  cent,  is 
charged. 

The  rates  of  duty  as  shewn  above  also  apply  to  all  settlements  of  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  where  the  person  taking  the  property  is  a  brother  or  sister,  or  descendant 
of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  by  any  other  person  in  any  other  degree  of  ooUateral  con- 
sanguinity, to  the  settlor,  but  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  is  payable  on  the  value  of 
property  taken  by  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  settlor  or  donor. 

(iii.)  Special  Rates.  Property  left  by  the  deceased  to  his  widow,  children,  or  grand- 
children, is  subject  to  the  following  rates,  except  that  in  cases  where  the  total  value  of 
the  estate  after  payment  of  all  debts  does  not  exceed  £2000  half  these  rates  only  art- 
charged  : — Up  to  £600,  nil ;  over  £600  and  up  to  £1000,  1  per  cent.  ;  over  £1000  and  up 
to  £2000,  3  per  cent.  ;  then  increasing  by  }  per  cent,  for  each  £1000  up  to  £5000,  and  by 
}  per  cent,  for  each  £1000  up  to  £8000 ;  over  £8000  and  up  to  £10.000,  6  per  cent ;  in- 
creasing then  by  ^  per  cent,  for  each  £2000  up  to  £24,000,  for  each  £4000  up  to  £80,000, 
and  for  each  £6000  up  to  £100,000,  the  last  group  £33.003  to  £100,000  being  subject  to 
9t  per  cent. ;  over  £100,000,  the  amount  payable  is  10  per  cent. 

4.  Queensland. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  collection  of  probate  and  succession  duties 
in  Queensland  is  governed  by  the  following  Acts  : — 

(a)  The  Succession  and  Probate  Duties  Act  1892. 
(6)  The  Succession  Act  Amendment  Act  1895. 

(c)  The  Succession  and  Probate  Duties  Amendment  Act  1895. 

(d)  The  Succession  and  Probate  Duties  Act  1904. 
{e\  The  Succession  Act  1906. 

(/)  The  Succession  and  Probate  Amendment  Act  1906. 

The  principal  Act,  the  Succession  and  Probate  Duties  Act  of  1892,  which  wat. 
assented  to  on  4th  October,  1892,  and  taken  as  coming  into  force  on  7th  September 
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previous,  repealed  the  Succession  Duties  Act  of  1886,  and  enacted  a  scale  of  duties  which 
is  still  levied. 

(ii.)  Rates  of  Succession  Duty.  If  the  whole  succession  or  successions  derived  from 
the  same  predecessor,  and  passing  upon  death  to  any  person,  amount  in  money  or  prin- 
cipal value  to  less  than  £200,  no  duty  is  payahle  ;  where  the  value  is  £200  and  less  than 
£1000,  2  per  cent,  is  due ;  £1000  and  less  than  £2500,  3  per  cent.  ;  £-2500  and 
less  than  £5000,  4  per  cent.;  £5000  and  less  than  £10,000,  G  per  cent.;  £10,000 
and  less  than  £20,000,  R  per  coni. ;  and  when  the  value  is  £20,000  or  upwards,  10  per 
<«nt.  is  charged. 

(iii.)  Special  Bates.  Duty  at  one-half  of  the  above  rates  is  payable  when  Che 
successor  is  the  wife  or  husband,  or  the  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor ;  and  at  double  the 
rates  if  the  successor  is  a  stranger  iu  blood  to  the  settlor. 

(iv.)  Probate  and  Administration.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  succession  duties  a 
probate  duty  of  1  per  cent,  is  payable  on  all  estates  having  a  net  value  of  £300  or  over. 
When  the  net  value  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  does  not  amount  to  £300  it  is 
exempt  from  duty,  and  when  the  value  is  £300  or  over,  duty  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every 
€100  or  part  thereof  is  payable. 

(v.)  Exemptions.  Successions  the  total  value  of  which  is  less  than  £20,  and 
bequests  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes  in  Queensland,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

5.  South  Australia.— (i.)  Legislation.  Under  the  four  Acts  given  hereunder  the 
Probate  and  Succession  duties  arc  collected  in  South  Australia : — 

(a)  No.  637,  The  Administration  and  Probate  Act  1891. 
{b)  No.  567,  The  Succession  Duties  Act  1893. 

(c)  No.  819,  The  Administration  and  Probate  Act  1903. 

(d)  No.  854,  The  Administration  and  Probate  Amendment  Act  1904. 

On  25th  October,  1893,  the  Succession  Duties  Act  was  assented  to,  and  by  it  the 
Probate  and  Succession  Duty  Act  of  1876,  and  its  two  amendments,  Nos.  225  of  1881  and 
361  of  1885,  were  repealed. 

(ii.)  Bates  of  Duty.  On  the  property  derived  by  any  beneficiary  the  duties 
are  assessed  on  the  net  value,  and  the  following  scale  applies  where  the  person 
taking  the  property  is  the  widow,  widower,  descendant  or  ancestor  of  the  deceased ;  and 
likewise  where  the  property  is  given  or  accrues  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  persons 
under  a  settlement  or  deed  of  gift: — Under  £500,  nil;  over  £500  and  up  to  £700,  IJ 
per  cent. ;  over  £700  and  up  to  £1000,  2  per  cent. ;  over  £1000  and  up  to  £2000,  3  per 
cent.  ;  over  £2000  and  up  to  £3000,  3 J  per  cent. ;  increasing  then  by  J  per  cent,  for 
each  £2000  up  to  £7000;  over  £7000  and  up  to  £10,000,  5  per  cent. ;  increasing  then  by 
i  per  cent,  for  each  £5000  up  to  £20,000,  for  each  £10,000  up  to  £40,000,  for  each 
£20,000  up  to  £100,000,  and  for  each  £50,000  up  to  £200,000,  the  duty  from  £150,000 
to  £200,000  being  9^  per  cent. ;  above  £200,000  the  duty  is  10  per  cent. 

Where  the  person  taking  the  property  is  a  brother,  sister,  descendant  of  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  any  person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  to  the  deoeased 
person,  or  where  the  property  is  given  or  accrues  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  persons  imder  a 
settlement  or  deed  of  gift,  the  duty  is  reckoned  on  the  net  present  value  of  such  property, 
and  is  payable  at  the  rates  shewn  hereunder : — Under  £200,  1  per  cent. ;  up  to  £300, 
IJ  per  cent. ;  up  to  £400,  2  per  cent. ;  up  to  £700,  3  per  cent. ;  up  to  £1000,  3J  per 
cent. ;  up  to  £2000,  4  per  cent.,  then  increasing  1  per  cent,  up  to  each  of  the  following 
amounts  :— -£8000,  £5000.  £10,000,  £15,000,  and  £20,000;  above  £20,000  10  per  cent,  ib 
payable. 

If  the  person  taking  the  property,  either  by  will  or  under  a  sottlonicnt  or  deed  of 
gift,  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  deceased  or  the  settlor  or  donor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
duty  is  charged  at  the  mte  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  present  value  of  the  property. 
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(iii.)  Special  Bates.  Duty  at  one-half  the  rates  shewn  above  is  levied  when  the 
person  who  takes  is  the  child  under  tweaty-one  years  of  age  or  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
or  the  settlor  or  donor,  provided  that  the  net  value  of  the  whole  estate  be  under  JS2000. 

G.  Western  Australia. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  only  Act  relating  to  probate  and  suc- 
cession duties  at  present  in  force  in  Western  Australia  is  the  Administration  Act  of  1903, 
which  was  assented  to  on  Slst  December,  1903.  It  repealed  a  number  of  Acts,  including 
the  Real  Estates  Administration  Act  1893  and  the  Duties  on  Deceased  Persons*  Estatet^ 
Act  1895,  and  levied  a  new  scale  of  duties. 

(ii.)  Rates  of  Duty.  When  the  total  value  of  the  estate,  real  or  personal,  of  a 
deceased  person,  or  of  the  property  given  or  accruing  to  any  person  under  a  settlement 
or  deed  of  gift,  does  not,  after  the  deduction  of  all  debts,  exceed  £1000,  duty  is  payable 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  ;  where  the  value  exceeds  £1000  and  does  not  exceed  £3500,  2  per 
cent,  is  charged  ;  £3500  and  under  £5000,  3  per  cent. ;  £5000  and  under  £7500,  4  per 
cent. ;  £7500  and  under  £10,000,  5  per  cent. ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  6  per  o«nt.; 
£15,000  and  under  £20,000,  7  per  cent. ;  £20,000 and  under  £30,000,  8  percent. ;  £30,000 
and  under  £50,000,  9  per  cent. ;  £50,000  and  over,  10  per  cent. 

7.  Tasmania. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  duties  imposed  in  coimection  with  Probattj^ 
and  letters  of  administration  in  Tasmania  are  provided  for  by  the  following  Acts : — 

(a)  The  Deceased  Persons*  Estates  Act  of  1874  and  1881. 
(6)  The  Probate  (Foreign)  Act  1893. 

(c)  The  Probate  Act  1893,  with  amendment  in  1906. 

(d)  The  Deceased  Persons'  Estate  Management  Act  1903. 

(e)  The  Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act  1904. 

The  Probate  Duties  Act,  of  1868,  levied  a  scale  of  rates  which  remained  in  force  until 
the  passing  of  the  Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act  in  1904,  when  the  former  Act 
was  repealed  and  a  new  schedule  came  into  operation, 

(ii.)  Rates  of  Duty.  Duty  at  the  rates  given  below  is  payable  on  the  propert) 
derived  from  a  deceased  person,  or  comprised  in  a  settlement  or  deed  of  gift  in  so  far  i« 
it  includes,  or  is  a  portion  of — 

(a)  His  real  and  personal  property  in  Tasmania,  including  that  over  which  he  had 
a  general  power  of  appointment,  exercised  by  his  will,  or  by  the  settlemeol 
or  deed  of  gift,  if  the  deceased  was.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  domiciled  in 
Tasmania. 

ib)  His  personal  property,  as  above,  including  all  debts,  money,  etc.,  recoverftUe 
in  action  by  the  executor  in  Tasmania,  if  the  deceased  was,  at  time  of 
death,  domiciled  elsewhere  than  in  Tasmania  ;  and 

(c)  Property  accruing  to  any  husband  by  virtue  of  his  right  as  husband  on  the 
decease  of  his  wife. 

When  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  person,  settlor,  or  donor,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  at  the  time  of  his  death  exceeds  £500,  and  does  not  exceed  £1000,  2  per  cent,  is 
payable ;  exceeding  £1000  and  not  exceeding  £2000,  2^  per  cent. ;  £2000  and  not  over 
£5000,  3  per  cent. ;  £6C0O  and  not  over  £20,CC0,  4  per  cent. ;  £20,000  and  not  ovw 
£100,000,  6  percent.;  and  over  £100,000,  10  per  cent. 

(iii.)  Special  Rates.  Double  the  above  rates  are  charged  when  the  property  'i& 
derived  by,  or  given  or  accrues  to  a  brother  or  sister,  or  the  child  of  a  brother  or  sister  of 
the  deceased  person,  settlor,  or  donor,  but  in  no  case  is  a  duty  of  more  than  10  per  cent, 
payable.  When  the  property  is  derived  by  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  deceased  penoo, 
settlor,  or  donor,  or  accrues  to  any  collateral  relation  beyond  the  third  degree,  the  duty 
is  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  any  value  whatever.  No  duty  is  payable 
in  respect  of  any  money  which  is  payable  to  any  person  by  a  friendly  society  upon  the 
death  of  a  member  or  his  wife  or  child. 
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(6)  5tamp  Duties. 

1.  Legislation  in  tlie  Several  States.— The  principal  Acts  at  present  in  force  in  the 
several  States  relating  to  stamp  duties  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  New  South  Wales.     Stamp  Duties  Act  1878,  with  amendments  in  1900, 1904, 

and  1907. 

(b)  Victoria.     Stamps  Act  1890.  with  amendments  in  1892,  1900,  and  1904. 

(c)  Queensland.     Stamp  Act  1894,  with  amendment  in  1904. 

{d)  South  Australia.     Stamp  Act  1886,  with  amendment  in  1902. 
ie)  Western  Australia.     Stamp  Act  1882,  with  amendments  in  1905  and  1906. 
(/)  Tasmania.     Stamp  Duties  Act  1882,  with  amendments  in  1886,  1888,  1892, 
1900  and  1904. 

These  Acts  provide  for  the  payment  of  duty  on  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
promissory  notes,  deeds,  leases,  policies,  receipts,  transfers,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
required  to  be  stamped  either  by  an  impressed  or  adhesive  stamp,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  revenue  derived  by  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  for  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  table  : — 

STAMP  REVENUE  (EXCLUSIVE   OF  PROBATE  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTIES) 

1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Btate. 

1001-2. 

1902-3. 

1003-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 

250,964 

196,015 

.  98,580 

29,776 

44,433 

23,455* 

£ 
240,200 
192,071 
96,358 
55,589 
53,500   . 
27,364* 

£ 
262,081 
194,172 
92,079 
61,899 
55,768 
42,093* 

£ 
268,343 
199,690 
73,554 
60,894 
55,064 
46,048 

£ 
299,165 
222,697 
99,631 
66,480 
59,200 
54,080 

£ 

343,666 

240,378 

119.397 

75,034 

63,634 

57,198 

Commonwealth 

642,223 

665,082 

698,092 

703,593 

801,253 

899,302 

*  Calendar  years  1901. 1902,  and  1903  respectively. 

2.  BaniL  Notes. — Promissory  notes  issued  by  any  bank  are  not  required  to  bear  h 
duty  stamp  either  impressed  or  adhesive,  and  may  be  reissued  as  often  as  thought  fit. 
An  annual  composition  has,  however,  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty.  This  composi- 
tion is  payable  quarterly,  and  is  the  same  in  all  States,  being  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  annum 
on  every  £100  or  part  thereof  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
On  2nd  June,  1893,  the  Treasury  Notes  Act  of  Queensland  was  assented  to,  by  which  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  payable  on  demand  was  authorised.  These  notes  are  now  used 
exclusively  by  the  banks  in  that  State. 

3.  Bills  of  Excliange  and  Promissory  Notes.— (i.)  Rates.  In  all  the  States  except  New 
South  Wales,  when  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  is  payable  on  demand,  the  rate 
charged  is  one  penny.  When  the  bill  was  not  payable  on  demand  the  duty  levied  in  New 
South  Wales,  until  the  Amendment  Act  of  1907  came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1908, 
was  sixpence  for  every  £25  or  part  thereof,  but  imder  this  Act  no  duty  is  now  payable  on 
bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  in  that  State.  The  rate  in  Victoria  is  sixpence  for 
every  iB25*  up  to  £100,  and  one  shilling  for  every  £50  over  £100.  One  shilling  is  charged 
in  Queensland  for  every  £60.  For  every  £25  the  duty  in  South  Australia  is  sixpence  if  the 
bill  is  negotiable  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  when  a  bill  is  drawn  in  South  Australia  and 
payable  in  any  place  beyond  the  Commonwealth,  one  shilling  is  charged  for  every  £100,  in 
which  case  an  adhesive  stamp  only  is  to  be  used.    In  Western  Australia,  when  the  amount 


*  '*  Or  fractional  part  thereof"  is  to  be  understood  after  all  amounts  mentioned > 
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of  the  bill  does  not  exceed  £25  the  duty  payable  is  sixpence,  when  it  exceeds  £25  the  duty 
is  increased  by  sixpence  for  every  £25  up  to  £100,  and  when  it  exceeds  £100,  one  shilling 
for  every  £50  is  charged.  An  amount  of  threepence  is  levied  in  Tasmania  for  a  bill  not 
exceeding  £5  ;  sixpence  for  one  exceeding  £5  and  under  £25 ;  and  an  additional  sixpence 
for  every  succeeding  £25. 

(ii.)  Exemptions,  The  chief  classes  of  bills  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  are 
Government  debentures,  Treasury  notes,  drafts  on  account  of  Public  Service,  drafts  by 
banker  on  banker,  letters  of  credit  in  the  State,  on  His  Majesty's  Service,  etc. 

4.  Bills  of  Lading. — (i.)  Rates.  The  charge  made  for  a  bill  of  lading  or  copy 
thereof  is  sixpence  in  four  of  the  States,  viz..  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  In  Queensland  the  rate  is  one  shilling,  and  for  a  receipt  of 
a  bill  of  lading  sixpence,  whilst  in  Western  Australia  the  duty  is  threepence  if  the 
goods  do  not  exceed  half  a  ton  in  weight  or  measurement,  and  sixpence  if  the  goods 
exceed  that  quantity.  The  Acts  provide  that  no  bill  of  lading  is  to  be  stamped  after  its 
execution. 

5.  Receipts. — (i.)  Rates*  The  duty  payable  on  receipts  given  on  payment  of  the 
amount  of  £2  or  upwards  in  the  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia 
is  one  penny.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1898  the  rate  in  New  South 
Wales  was  twopence  for  £2  or  over,  but  this  was  repealed  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Amendment 
Act  of  1907,  and  no  duty  is  now  payable  on  receipts  in  this  State.  Acknowledgments  for 
payment  of  £1  or  upwards  were  taxed  one  penny  in  Queensland  under  the  1894  Act,  but  by 
Amendment  Acts  of  1901,  1903  and  1904,  the  first  two  of  which  have  since  been  repealed, 
it  was  provided  that  amounts  of  £1  and  less  than  £2  were  to  be  taxed  one  penny ;  £2and 
less  than  £50,  twopence;  £50  and  less  than  £100,  threepence;  and  £100  or  over,  sixpence 
for  every  £100  or  part  thereof.  By  the  1904  Amendment  Act  of  Tasmania,  receipts  for 
sums  amounting  to  £2  and  not  over  £5  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  one  penny,  and  when  the 
amount  exceeds  £5,  one  penny  is  charged  for  every  additional  £10  or  part  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  the  maximum  duty  on  any  receipt  is  fourpeuce. 

(ii.)  Exemptions.  The  exemptions  from  payment  of  duty  on  receipts  vary  consider- 
ably in  the  several  States,  and  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — On  His 
Majesty's  Service,  banker's  receipt  for  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  current 
accounts,  savings  bank  accounts,  municipal  rates,  money  orders  and  postal  notes,  wage» 
received  by  labourers,  workmen,  menial  servants,  etc. 


(c)  Land  Tax. 

1.  General. — Queensland  is  the  only  State  in  the  Commonwealth  in  which  a  land 
tax  is  not  levied,  although  it  was  not  until  as  recently  as  1907  that  the  first  tax  on  land 
was  imposed  in  Western  Australia.  In  all  of  the  other  States  the  tax  dates  back  to  an 
earlier  period. 

The  following  table  shews  the  amount  collected  by  the  States  in  which  a  land  tax 
was  imposed  by  such  taxes  during  the  financial  years  1901-2  to  1906-7 : — 

LAND  TAX  COLLECTIONS,    1901-2   TO   1906-7. 


State. 

1901-2. 

306,298 
97,862 
76,352 

•42,209 

190M. 

1903-4. 

190l<5. 

f 
190^6.         1908.7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Tasmania      ...          *... 

£ 

320,653 

92,867 

105,024 

•41,862 

£ 

335,223 

106,445 

77,371 

•60,881 

669,920 

£ 
332,530 

97,840 
115,033 

54,151 

£ 

336,785 

103,536 

94,601 

54,776 

£ 

345.497 

92,438 

90,200 

56,065 

Commonwealth 

522,721 

560,406 

699,654 

589,698 

584,900 

1 

"  Calendar  years  1901«  1902,  and  1908  respectively. 
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2.  New  South  Wale8.~(i.)  Legislation.  The  following  Acts  relating  to  the  levying, 
assessment,  and  collection  of  land  tax  are  at  present  in  force  in  New  South  Wales : — 

(a)  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  1895,  with  amendments  in  1896,  1897. 

1898,  and  1904. 
(6)  Land  Tax  Act  1895,  with  amendments  in  1899,  1900,  and  1902. 

(c)  Local  Government  Act  1906. 

The  principal  Act,  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  of  1895,  which  was 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  direct  taxation  by  means  of  a  tax  on 
land,  as  well  as  for  other  objects,  was  assented  to  on  12th  December  of  that  year.  The 
Land  Tax  Act  of  1895,  assented  to  on  the  same  day  as  the  above-mentioned  Act,  pro- 
vided for  a  tax  which  was  amended  in  respect  of  certain  leased  lands  by  the  amending 
Act  of  1902,  and  suspended  in  cases,  which  will  hereinafter  be  referred  to,  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1906. 

(ii.)  Rates.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  all  land  after  the  deduction  of  £240,  which  deduction  is  only  made  once 
in  the  case  of  an  owner  of  more  estates  than  one.  Land  that  is  subject  to  mortgage  is 
liable  to  a  deduction  each  year  from  the  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  income  tax  leviable  for  that  year  on  the  interest  derivable  from  tha  whole  mortgage 
on  the  land,  improvements  included.  A  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  £  of  the  unimproved 
value  was  declared  by  the  Land  Tax  Act  of  1895.  Tiie  Act  of  1902,  which  only  applies 
to  land  while  it  is  subject  to  a  lease  from  the  owner  which  was  current  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1902,  and  of  which  not  less  than  thirty  years  were  at  such  time  unexpired,  and  land 
that  is  subject  to  a  lease  from  the  owner  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  thirty  years,  provided  for  a  similar  tax  to  be  paid  conjointly  by 
owners  ond  lessees,  according  to  an  adjustment  made  by  the  Commissioners.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1936  the  operation  of  the  land  tax  is  suspended  in  the  case 
where  a  shire  or  municipality  h^  levied  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the 
ratable  land  within  its  boundaries. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.  Some  of  the  principal  lands  on  which  no  taxation  is  payable  are 
as  follows : — 

(a)  Crown  lands  which  are  not  liable  to  right  of  purchase,  and  lands  held  by  way 
of  conditional  or  special  lease  and  homestead  selections  under  any  Crown 
Lands  Act. 
(6)  Lands  vested  in  His  Majesty  or  in  any  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
(ci  Lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

(d)  Public  roads  and  thoroughfares ;  reserves  for  health,  recreation  or  enjoyment, 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc. 

(e)  Lands  occupied  or  used  exclusively  for  public  hospitals,  benevolent  and  chari- 

table institutions,  churches,  universities,  afiUiated  colleges,  mechanics' 
institutes,  etc.,  and  lands  on  which  are  erected  public  markets,  town  halls, 
etc.,  and  land  vested  in  any  council,  municipality,  hospital,  or  affiliated 
college. 

(/)  Land  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  pastoral  or 
zoological  show  purposes. 

(g)  Land  used  exclusively  for  the  site  of  a  residence  of  a  minister  of  religion 
ministering  at  some  place  of  public  worship,  and  land  used  as  a  site  for  a 
school  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  any  place  of  public  worship. 

8.  Vlctoria.--(i.)  Legislation.  The  Land  Tax  Act  of  1890  (No.  1107),  which  was 
assented  to  on  10th  July,  1890,  and  which  repealed  the  Act  of  1877,  is  the  only  Act  now  in 
force  in  Victoria.  Under  this  Act  every  "landed"  estate,  which  is  taken  to  mean  land 
of  upwards  of  640  acres  in  extent,  forming  one  area  or  separate  areas  not  more  than  five 
miles  apart  and  valued  at  over  £2500,  is  subject  to  taxation. 

(ii.)  Bates.  The  owner  of  one  or  more  "landed"  estates  is  taxed  every  year  at  the 
rate  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  his  estate  above  the  sum  of  £2500.      The  Act 
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provides  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  estimate  the  grazing  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  in  every  "landed"  estate  and  to  classify  such  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing four  divisions,  viz.: — 

(a)  Land  capable  of  carrying  two  or  more  sheep  to  the  acre  to  be  returned  as 

first-class  and  valued  at  £4  per  acre. 

(b)  Land  carrying  three  sheep  to  two  acres,  and  less  than  two  sheep  to  the  acre. 

.  second-class,  and  valued  at  £3  per  acre. 

(c)  Land  carrying  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  less  than  three  sheep  to  two  aoree, 

third-class,  and  valued  at  £2  per  acre. 

(d)  Land  which  is  not  capable  of  grazing  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  fourth-class,  and 

valued  at  £1  per  acre. 

4.  South  Australia. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  administration  of  the  land  tax  in 
South  Australia  is  governed  by  the  following  Acts : — 

(a)  Taxation  Act  1884,  with  amendments  in  1885,  1887,  1894,  1900,  1902,  1903, 

1904,  and  1905. 
(6)  Increase  of  Taxes  Act  1902. 

On  14th  November,  1884,  the  principal  Act,  viz.,  the  Taxation  Act,  vras  assented  to. 
It  provided  for  a  tax  to  be  paid  on  the  unimproved  value  of  any  land  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia,  but  the  rate  was  increased  by  subsequent  Acts,  as  will  be  shewn  below. 

(ii).  Bates.  The  principal  Act  declared  a  tax  of  one  half -penny  for  every  £1  sterling 
in  the  amount  of  the  taxable  value,  and  the  amending  Act  of  1894  imposed  an  additional 
tax  of  one  half-penny  for  every  £1  exceeding  the  amount  of  £5000  of  the  total  assessed 
unimproved  value  owned  by  any  party.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Increase  of  Taxes 
Act  of  1902  the  general  rate  was  augmented  by  one  farthing  in  the  £1,  and  a  stUl  further 
charge  of  one  farthing  was  made  by  the  1904  amendment,  making  a  total  general  rate 
now  payable  of  one  penny  in  the  £1.  The  last-mentioned  Act  also  increased  by  one 
farthing  the  tax  payable  on  land  valued  over  £5000,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  1894,  the 
present  rate  payable  on  property  exceeding  £5000  in  value  being,  therefore,  one  penny 
three  farthings  for  every  £1  of  the  total  assessed  unimproved  value  over  that  amount. 
In  addition  to  the  taxes  quoted  above,  a  further  tax  of  20  per  cent,  is  payable  by  absen- 
tees under  the  amendment  of  1894.  Under  this  Act  absenteeism  consisted  of  absence 
from  the  State  of  South  Australia  for  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  tax  became  due,  but  the  duration  of  absence  was  reduced  to  twelve  months  by  the 
amendment  Act  of  1904. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.     The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  lands  that  are  free  from  taxation: — 

(a)  Land  of  the  Crown  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  not  subject  to  any  agreement 

for  sale  or  right  of  purchase. 
(6)  Park  lands,  public  roads,  cemeteries,  and  reserves, 
(c)  Land   used   solely   for   religious  or  charitable  purposes,   or   by   any  public 

institute. 

5.  Western  Australia. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment 
Act  of  1907 — the  first  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  on  land  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia— was  assented  to  on  20th  December,  and  came  into  force  on  Ist  January  following. 
A  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  was  imposed  by  the  Land  Tax  and  Income  Tax 
Act,  which  received  assent  and  came  into  force  on  the  same  day  as  the  above-mentioned 
Act. 

(ii.)  Rates.  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  every  pound  sterling  of  the  unimproved 
value  of  land  is  charged,  provided  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  held  exceeds  £50. 
A  rebate  of  one  half  of  the  tax  levied  is  allowed  to  every  owner  of  improved  land. 
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(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  lands  specified  below  are  exempt  from  assessment  for  taxH< 
tion  : — 

(a)  All  lands  owned  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 

(6)  Public  roads  and  thoroughfares,  public  reserves  for  health,  recreation  or  en- 
joyment, and  public  parks,  university  endowments,  cemeteries  and  commons. 

(c)  Lands  used  in  connection  with  any  public  hospital,  benevolent,  charitable  ov 

religious  institution,  mechanics'  institute,  school  of  art,  etc.,  and  land  on 
which  is  erected  any  State  market,  town  hall,  or  municipal  chambers. 

(d)  All  lands  held  as  mining  tenements,  and  lands  dedicated  to,  or  vested  in  trustees, 

and  used  for  zoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticultural  show  pur- 
poses, or  other  public  scientific  purposes. 
{e)  Land,  the  unimproved  value  of  which  docs  not  exceed  £50. 

6.  Tasmania.— (i.)  Legislatioti.  The  Land  Tax  Act  of  1905,  which  was  assented  to 
on  dOth  September,  and  amended  later  on  in  the  same  year,  consolidated  the  laws  re- 
lating to  land  tax  in  Tasmania.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  1888  (which  was,  until  then, 
the  principal  Act),  and  also,  its  eight  amendments. 

(ii.)  Rates.  When  the  total  value  of  all  the  land  of  any  taxpayer  is  under  £5000, 
the  rate  of  tax  on  such  total  capital  value  is  one-halfpenny  in  the  £1  sterling;  when  the 
value  is  £5000  and  under  £15,000,  five-eighths  of  a  penny  is  payable  ;  £15,000  and  under 
£40,000,  three  farthings  ;  £40,000  and  under  £80,000,  seven-eighths  of  a  penny  ;  and 
when  the  value  is  £80,000  and  over,  the  rate  charged  is  one  penny  in  the  £1  sterling. 
The  owner  of  any  land  subject  to  mortgage,  etc. ,  may  furnish  to  the  CJonmiissioner  such 
particulars  as  may  be  required,  and  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  tax  demanded  of  him. 
one-sixth  of  a  penny  for  every  £1  of  the  total  amount  advanced  on  such  mortgage. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  number  of  exemptions  as  contained  in  the  principal  Act  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  given  in  detail,  and  a  few  of  the  most  important  only  are  herewith 
appended : — 

(a)  Lands  of  the  Crown  which,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  subject  to  lease,  sale, 

etc.,  and  land,  the  property  of  and  occupied  by  or  on  behalf  of  His 

Majesty. 
(6)  Botanical  gardens  at  Hobart  and  Launceston. 
(c)  Public  roads,  cemeteries,  reserves,  and  recreation  grounds. 
{dj  Land  on  which  is  built  any  {Public  library,  museum,  hospital,  or  any  building 

used  solely  for  charitable  or  religious  purposes,  or  State  schools. 
(e)  Any  land  owned  by  any  local  authority,  or  any  local  governing  or  statutory 

public  body. 


{d)  Income  Tax. 

1.  General. — A  duty  on  the  income  of  persons,  whether  it  bo  derived  from  personal 
exertion  or  from  the  produce  of  property,  is  now  imposed  in  aU  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  will  be  seen  in  dealing  with  the  different  States,  the  rates,  exemp- 
tions, etc.,  are  widely  divergent,  but  the  general  principle  of  the  several  Acts  is  strikingly 
consistent.  The  Dividend  Duties  Acts  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia — the  former 
of  which  is  now  repealed — supplied  to  a  certain  extent  the  place  of  an  income  tax  in 
those  States  in  former  years,  but,  with  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  State  Treasury, 
the  levying  of  a  direct  income  tax  has  been  resorted  to. 

In  the  following  table  particulars  are  furnished  concerning  the  total  amount  col- 
lected in  the  several  St;ites  during  the  years  1901-2  to  1906-7.  In  the  case  of  Queensland 
and  Western  Australia  the  amount  of  dividend  duty  collected  is  included,  as  is  also  the 
amount  of  ability  tax  in  Tasmania,  these  taxes  being  closely  allied  to  the  income  tax : — 
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INCOME.  DIVIDEND,  AND  ABILITY  TAXES,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

1901-2. 

looe^. 

1008-4. 

1004-5. 

1005-6. 

1006-7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

B 

211,871 

220,645 

66,204 

80,893 

85,890 

•20,203 

224,306 
416,353 
222,149 
114,720 
127,607 
•14,943 

£ 
216,655 
311,178 
222,343 
121,469 
125,071 
•37,529 

£ 
231,442 
317,290 
253,918 
136,866 
123,733 
88,883 

£ 

276,299 
318,233 
264,957 
128,756 
187,485 
98,821 

£ 
283,422 
355,148 
284,476 
166,582 
116,916 
116,949 

Commonwealth 

685,706 

1,119,078 

1,034,245 

1,147,132 

1,224,051 

1,323,493 

*  Calendar  years  1901. 1002,  and  1903  respectively. 

2.  New  South  Wales. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  Acts  trader  which  the  administration 
of  the  income  tax  is  carried  out  in  New  South  Wales  are  as  follows : — 

{a)  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  1895,  with  amendments  in  1896,  1897, 

1898.  and  1904. 
(6)  Income  Tax  Act  1895,  with  amendment  in  1907. 
(c)  Taxation  Amending  Act  1905  and  1906. 

The  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act,  which  was  assented  to  on  12th  December. 
1895,  and  came  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  is  the  principal  Act. 
Under  this  Act  the  amount  of  taxable  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  of  assessment  is  the  amount  on  which  tax  is  payable,  except  in  the 
case  of  income  earned  outside  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  not  subject  to 
taxation.  The  1898  Act  declared  that  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  the  extracting  from 
the  soil,  winning,  producing,  or  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  any  product,  commodity 
or  substance  and  its  export,  is  part  of  the  carrying  on  of  such  trade  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  value  of  such  product,  etc. ,  when  exported  is  income  earned  in  the  said  State. 

(ii.)  Rates.  Under  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  1895  the  rate  payable  in  New  South 
Wales  is  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  all  incomes  which  exceed  £200  per 
annum. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  incomes,  revenues,  and  funds  which  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  tax : — 

(a)  Income  not  exceeding  £200  per  annum. 

(6)  Revenues  of  municipal  corporations  or  other  local  authorities. 

(c)  Incomes  of  mutual  life  assurance  societies,  and  of  other  companies  or  societies 
not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain. 

{d)  Dividends  and  profits  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Post-offioe 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  income  of  registered  friendly  societies. 

(e)  Incomes  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  a  public  character. 

if)  Income. derived  from  the  ownership,  use,  or  cultivation  of  land  subject  to  land 
tax. 
The  exemptions  declared  in  sub-sections  (6)  to  ie)  above  do  not  extend  to  tho  salaries 
and  wages  of  persons  employed  by  such  corporations,  companies,  etc. 

(iv.)  Deductions.  In  tho  case  of  a  company  the  person  liable  to  taxation  in  respeot 
of  an  income  exceeding  £200  was,  under  the  principal  Act,  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  £200 
in  the  assessment  of  such  income,  but  by  tho  Amendment  Act  of  1907,  which  came  into 
force  on  1st  January,  X908,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  deduction  is  in  the  first  place 
to  be  made  from  so  much  of  the  income  as  is  derived  from  personal  exertion.  The  latter 
Act  also  provides — (o)  that  where  "the  income  derived  from  personal  exertion  is  less  than 
£200  the  deduction  is  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of  such  income,  and  any  part  of  the  £200 
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uot  applied  in  such  deduction  is  to  be  taken  from  the  income  derived  from  the  produce 
of  property ;  and  (6)  when  the  income  of  any  person,  not  being  a  company,  which  is 
obtained  by  porsoaal  exertion,  exceeds  £200,  he  is  entitled  to  a  further  deduction  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  income  exceeds  £200,  provided  that  the  total  deductions  do  not, 
in  any  case,  exceed  £1000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  deductions  are  allowed  on  account  of  losses,  repairs,  cost  of 
earning  incomes,  etc.,  and  also  on  account  of  expenditure  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum 
on  life  assurance. 

3.  Victoria. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  principal  Act  in  Victoria,  the  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1895,  was  assented  to  on  29th  January  of  that  year.  On  the  24th  December  following 
the  Income  Tax  Rate  Act  received  assent,  and  since  then,  with  one  exception,  an  Act  has 
been  passed  each  year  declaring  rates  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Act  came  into  force.  The  first  scale  of  taxation  was  provided  for  by  the 
Income  Tax  Rate  Act  1895,  and  remained  in  force  until  Ist  January,  1903,  when  the 
first  amendment  of  1903  camo  into  force.  The  rates  contained  in  the  latter  Act  were 
superseded  when  the  second  amendment  of  1903  came  into  operation,  and  still  again 
altered  by  the  1904  Act,  the  rates  of  which  are  in  force  at  present. 

(ii.)  Rates.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  a  pernon,  not  beihg  a 
company,  is  subject  to  the  following  rates  of  duty  on  the  amount  of  his  income  from 
personal  exertion,  viz. — For  every  £1  up  to  £500,  threepence ;  over  £500  and  up  to  £1000, 
fourpence ;  £1000  and  up  to  £1500,  fivepence ;  and  over  £1500,  sixpence ;  with  double 
these  rates  if  the  income  be  derived  from  the  produce  of  property.  An  exemption  of 
£156  was  allowed  under  the  above  Act,  but  this  was  increased  to  £-200  by  the  Act  of 
1906,  and  that  sum  is  still  exempt  from  taxation.  The  Act  of  1907  provides  that  the 
amount  of  income  tax,  computed  on  the  above  basis,  to  be  payable  by  a  person,  not  being 
a  company,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1908,  shall  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 
Land  used  as  a  residence  by  the  owner  is  deemed  to  return  4  per  cent,  on  its  actual 
capital  value. 

(iii.)  Special  Rates,  (a)  A  tax  of  sevonpence  is  levied  on  the  income  of  any  company 
liable  to  tax,  not  being  a  life  assurance  company,  for  every  pound  sterling  of  the  taxable 
amount  thereof,  and  a  similar  tax  of  eightpence  on  a  company  which  carries  on  in 
V'ictoria  the  business  of  life  assurance ;  and  (6)  a  tax  of  five  pounds  on  every  £100  of  the 
amount  payable  to  him  for  the  carriage  of  passengers,  live  stock,  mails,  or  goods  shipped 
in  Victoria,  is  imposed  on  every  owner  or  charterer  of  a  ship  whoso  principal  place  of 
business  is  out  of  Victoria. 

(iv.)  Exemptions.  Some  of  the  most  important  exemptions  from  taxation  are  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £200. 

(6)  Income  of  the  Governor ;  a  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  Board  of  Land  and  Works  ; 
Railway  Commissioners ;  Harbour  Trust ;  Board  of  Works ;  Fire  Brigades  ; 
Savings  Bank  ;  University,  Working  Men's  College  ;  or  any  Public  College 
affiliated  to  the  University. 

{c)  Income  of  religious  bodies,  registered  friendly,  provident,  building  and  tmdi' 
union  societies. 

id)  Trust  societies,  associations,  etc.,  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain 
to  members  ;  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  and  fire  or  marine  insurance 
companies,  licensed  imder  the  Stamps  Acts,  whose  head  ofl&ce  is  in  Australia, 
and  mining  companies.' 

{e)  Interest  accruing  to  any  person  not  resident  in  Victoria  from  stock,  deben- 
tures or  Treasury  bonds  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  or  issued  by  any 
public  or  municipal  trust,  body,  or  corporation. 

(v.)  Deductions.  All  losses  and  so  forth  incurred  in  Victoria  by  any  taxpayer  in  the 
prodiiction  of  his  income,  and  all  taxes  payable  by  him  (income  tax  excepted)  ai*e  allowed 
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to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  his  income ;  as  is  also  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50 
from  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  for  life  assurance;  but  no  deduction  by  way  of 
exemption  from  income  tax  is  permitted  to  a  person  who  has  been  out  of  the  State  for 
six  consecutive  months  in  the  year  during  which  the  income  was  received ;  or  for  anj 
sum  expended  on  repairs  of  premises,  implements,  etc.,  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  or 
for  bad  debts  and  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  taxpayers. 

4.  Queensland. — (i.)  Legislation.  The  laws  under  which  the  income  tax  of  Queens- 
land is  regulated  are  contained  in  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  1902,  and  its  amendments  of 
1902,  1904,  1906,  1906,  and  1907.  The  first-named,  which  is  the  principal  Act.  was 
assented  to  on  Ist  December,  1902.  The  Dividend  Duty  Act  of  1890,  whickimposed  a  tax 
on  the  dividends  declared  by  public  companies  having  their  head  office  or  place  of  bu8ine» 
in  Queensland,  was  repealed  by  the  Income  Tax  Amendment  Act  of  1904,  and  in  lien 
thereof  the  rates  that  are  shewn  in  (c)  below  are  enforced. 

(ii.)  Rates,  The  present  rates  of  duty  as  laid  dowa  in  the  Amendment  Acts  of  1906 
and  1907  are  as  follows,  provided  that  the  total  income  of  a  person,  not  being  a  company 
or  an  absentee,  exceeds  £200 : — 

(a)  On  the  income  derived  from  personal  exertion : — Where  the  total  income  does 

not  exceed  £600  the  tax  levied  is  sixpence  for  every  poimd  ;  where  it  exceeds 
£600  and  does  not  exceed  £1000,  sixpence  for  every  pound  of  the  first  £600 
and  sevenpence  for  every  pouud  over  £500 ;  where  it  exceeds  £1000  and  doeB 
not  exceed  £1600,  sevenpence  for  every  pound  of  the  first  £1000  and  eight- 
pence  for  every  pound  over  £1000 ;  and  when  the  income  exceeds  £1600, 
eightpence  for  every  pound  is  payable. 

(b)  On  the  income  derived  from  the  produce  of  property  the  rate  is  ninepenoe 

for  every  pound. 

(c)  On  the  income  of  all  companies,  or  of  an  absentee,  that  is,  a  person  not 

domiciled  in  Australia,  one  shilling  ia  the  pound  is  charged,  provided  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  company  whose  head  office  is  in  Queensland,  the  income  is 
assessed  at  not  less  than  the  amount  of  dividends  declared  during  the  year, 
and  if  the  profits  remain  undistributed  amongst  the  shareholders,  only  six- 
pence in  the  pound  is  payable  upon  such  undistributed  profits.  In  the  case 
of  foreign  companies,  that  is,  companies  whose  head  office  is  outside  Queens- 
land, special  rules  are  given  in  the  Act  for  determining  the  taxable  amount 
of  income. 

{iii.)  Exemptions.  Included  in  the  list  of  exemptions  are  the  following  incomes 
which  are  free  from  taxation  : — 

(o)  Income  of  a  person,  not  being  a  company,  which  docs  not  exceed  £200. 

ib)  Income  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  the   revenues   of  local   bodies 

derived  for  purposes  of  local  self-government, 
(c)  Incomes  of  societies  and  institutions  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of 

profit  or  gain,  and  of  any  registered  friendly  societies. 
id)  Incomes  and  revenues  of  religious,  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of 

a  public  character. 
(e)  Incomes  arising  or  accruing  from  debentures,  stock  or  Treasury  bills  issued  by 

the  Government  of  Queensland,  or  derived  as  dividends  from  any  company 

which  has  paid  in  Queensland  income  tax  on  the  profits  from  which  such 

dividends  are  paid. 

(iv.)  Deductions.  When  the  income  of  a  person,  not  being  a  company  or  an  absentee, 
exceeds  £200  per  aunimi,  the  deduction  of  £200  is.  in  the  first  place,  made  from  the 
income,  if  any,  derived  from  personal  exertion.  The  amount  of  all  premiums  not 
exceeding  £60  paid  by  a  taxpayer  in  respect  of  life  assurance  policies,  or  into  any  super- 
annuation fund,  etc.,  and  all  losses  and  outgoings  actually  incurred  in  Queensland  by 
him  in  production  of  his  income,  are  also  amongst  the  deductions  which  are  allowed. 
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5.  South  Australia. — (i.)  Legislation.  Under  the  Acts  given  herewith  the  income 
tax  of  South  Australia  is  collected : — 

(a)  Taxation  Act  1884,   with  amendments  in  1886,  1887.  1894,  1900,  1902,  1903, 

1904,  and  1905. 
(6)  Additional  Income  Tax  Act  1893. 

(c)  Income  Tax  Continuance  Act  1893,  with  amendments  in  1897  and  1898. 

{d)  Increase  of  Taxes  Act  1902. 

On  the  14th  November,  1884,  the  principal  Act,  the  Taxation  Act,  was  assented  to. 

The  rates  of  duty  enforced  thereby  were  superseded  in  order  by  the  Additional  Income 

Tax  Act  of  1893,  the  Amendment  Act  of  1894,  the  Increase  of  Taxes  Act  of  1902,  and  the 

Amendment  Act  of  1908;  the  scale  enacted  by  the  latter  Act  still  remaining  in  operation. 

(ii.)  Hates.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Act  the  income  of  every  person  of  the  value 
of  JB150  or  over  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  fourpenoe  half -penny  for  every  pound  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  £800,  and  sevenpenoe  for  every  pound  above  that  amount  if  the  income  be 
derived  from  personal  exertion ;  but  if  the  income  consist  of  the  produce  of  property,  the 
rate  is  ninepence  for  every  pound  up  to  and  inclusive  of  £800,  and  thirteenpenoe  half- 
penny for  every  pound  above  the  sum  of  .€800. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  following  incomes  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  income 
tax: — 

(a)  Income  of  every  person  under  the  value  of  £150. 

(6)  Income  of  municipal  corporations  and  district  councils. 

(c)  Income  of  companies,  public  bodies  and  societies,  not  carrying  on  business  for 

the  purpose  of  gain  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders,  and  the  income 
of  all  friendly  societies. 

(d)  Income  derived  from  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable,  provided  that  such 

income  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  thereof. 
{e)  Income  derived  from  land  and  produced  by  personal  exertion  where  the  land 
does  not  exceed  £1000  in  unimproved  value. 

(iv.)  Deductions.  All  expenses,  etc.,  actually  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  income  are  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  his  income.  If  he  has  been 
out  of  South  Australia  for  twelve  consecutive  months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  tax 
fell  due,  or  if  his  net  income  from  all  sources  exceeds  £400,  no  deduction  of  any  kind  is 
allowed.  In  the  case  of  an  income  which  exceeds  £150,  that  sum  is  deducted  from  the 
net  amount  of  income  derived  from  the  produce  of  property,  but  if  such  income  does  not 
amount  to  £150,  the  difEerence  shall  be  taken  from  that  derived  from  personal  exertion . 
No  deductions  are  allowed  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  taxpayer  and  his  family  or 
establishment;  cost  of  implements,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  the  trade,  except  renewals  for 
wear  and  tear ;  and  domestic  or  private  expenses. 

6.  Western  Austral  la.— (i.)  Legislation.  On  20th  December,  1907,  the  first  Income 
Tax  Act  of  Western  Australia  received  assent  under  the  title  of  the  Land  and  Income  Tax 
Assessment  Act  1907,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Land  Tax  and  Income  Tax  Act  was  passed, 
declaring  rates  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1908.  The  first-named  provides  that  when 
the  amount  due  from  taxation  exceeds  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  the  same  is  payable 
in  two  equal  half-yearly  instalments.  Under  the  second  Act  only  half  the  tax  levied  for 
1907-8  is  required  to  be  collected  and  is  to  be  paid  in  one  sum.  The  two  Acts  thus  prac- 
tically came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1908. 

(ii.)  Rates.  A  tax  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  is  le\'ied  on  the  annual  amount  of  all 
incomeB  exceeding  £200  per  annum.  An  additional  50  per  cent,  is  payable  on  the 
income  of  any  person  who  has  not  been  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
during  any  part  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  assessment,  provided  that  he  has  not 
been  absent  on  public  service. 
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(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  following  are  the  most  important  cases  of  incomes,  revenues, 
and  funds  exempt  from  income  tax  : — 

{a)  incomes  not  exceeding  £200  per  annum, 

ib)  Revenues  of  municipal  corporations,  road  boards,  or  oiher  statutory  public 
bodies. 

(r)  Incomes  of  life  assurance  companies  and  of  companies  or  societies  not  carrying 
on  business  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or  gain. 

{d)  Dividends  and  profits  of  companies  subject  to  duty  under  the  Dividend  Datien 
Act,  and  of  the  Government  Savings  Bank  and  Agricultural  Bank. 

{e)  Income  of  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charit- 
able and  educational  institutions  of  a  public  character. 

(/)  Incomes  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  from  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment debentures,  inscribed  stock,  and  Treasury  bills. 

{g)  Income  derived  from  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable. 

(iv.)  Deductions.  Sums  expended  by  a  taxpayer  for  repairs  of  premises,  and  expense^, 
etc.,  incurred  in  the  production  of  his  income  are  deducted  from  the  amount  on  which 
duty  is  payable;  as  are  also  sums  not  exceeding  £50  in  the  aggregate  which  are  paid  »> 
life  assurance  premiums  or  in  connection  with  fidelity  guarantees  or  bonds.  Tho 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer's  sons  and  daughters,  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  employed 
in  his  trade  or  occupation  ;  and  a  sum  representing  ten  pounds  for  each  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  residing  with,  and  dependent  on  him,  are  also  allowed  to  be  deducted  from 
his  income. 

(v.)  Dividend  Duties  Act  in  Western  Australia.  This  Act  was  passed  in  order  to 
.impose  a  tax  on  the  dividends  or  profits  of  incorporated  companies  and  repealed  the 
(Company  Duties  Act  passed  in*  1899.  The  Dividend  Duties  Act  was  passed  on  20tb 
December,  1902,  and  an  amendment  was  assented  to  on  14th  December,  1906.  The 
principal  Act  provides  that  within  seven  days  after  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  by  a 
company  carrying  on  business  in  Western  Australia  such  company  shall  pay  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  a  duty  equal  to  one  shilling  for  every  pound  of  the  amount  or  value 
of  such  dividend.  A  company  that  carries  on  in  the  State  any  insurance  or  assurance 
business  exclusively  (not  being  a  life  assurance  company)  is  required  to  pay,  on  or  before 
Ist  March  in  each  year,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  shillings  for  everj*  £100  of  premiums, 
and  a  proportionate  sum  for  every  £100  of  such  premiums.  Tho  rates  payable  by  ship- 
ping companies  are  6  per  cent,  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  inward  or  outward  traffic,  including 
passenger  fares,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  profits  on  sales  of  coal  or  other  goods,  or  of  th«; 
profit  of  vessels  trading  exclusively  within  the  State. 

7.  Tasmania.— (i.)  Legislation.  The  Income  Tax  Act  of  1902,  which  received 
iwsent  on  20th  December,  1902,  and  came  into  force  on  the  following  1st  January,  and 
its  amendment  of  1904,  are  the  Acts  which  govern  this  form  of  taxation  in  Tasmania. 
The  first-named  Act  repealed  the  Real  and  Personal  Estates  Duties  Act  of  1880  and  five 
of  its  amendments. 

(ii.)  Rates.  The  duty  levied  by  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  the  1904  Act  h 
one  .shilling  for  every  pound  sterling  of  the  taxable  amount  derived  either  from  personal 
exertion  or  from  the  produce  of  property,  provided  that  tho  income  is  £100  or  over  per 
annum.  The  same  scale  also  applies  to  the  income  of  any  company  except  those  that 
are  specially  mentioned  below,  and  to  dividends.  Spacial  rules  for  determining  the  tax- 
able income  of  certain  foreign  companies  are  given  in  the  Act. 

(iii.)  Exemptions.  The  exemptions  from  taxation  in  this  State  comprise  the  fol-. 
lowing : — 

{a)  Income  of  any  person,  not  being  a  company,  under  £100  per  annum,  provided 
that  such  income  is  not  received  as  a  prize  in  any  lottery  authorised  by  law 
in  Tasmania. 
ih)  Revenues  of  Municipal  Corporations,  Road  Trusts,  Town  and  Marine  Boards, 
Water  Trusts  and  local  government  bodies. 
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(c)  Incomes  of  companies,  societies,  etc.,  not  carrying  on  business  for  the  purposes 

of  gain  to  the  shareholders,  and  registered  friendly  societies. 

(d)  Income  of  the  Governor  of  Tasmania. 

(e)  Income  derived  as  rent  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  land  that  is  subject  to 

land  tax. 
(/)  Income  of  every  person  arriving  in  Tasnukuia  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 

his  arrival, 
(iv.)  Deductions.  When  a  person's  income  is  £100  and  under  £400  the  following 
deductions  are  allowed  :--If  it  be  £100  and  less  than  £110,  a  deduction  of  £80 ;  £110  and 
under  £120,  £70;  £120  and  under  £150,  £60;  then  for  every  increase  of  £50  in  the 
income  the  deduction  is  reduced  by  £10,  which  is  allowed  for  incomes  of  £350  and  under 
£400.  On  incomes  amounting  to  the  last-named  sum  or  more  no  deduction  is  permitted. 
When  the  income  is  derived  partly  from  personal  exertion  and  partly  from  the  produce 
of  property  the  deduction  is  made  from  the  part  derived  from  personal  exertion,  and  if 
such  part  of  the  income  is  insufficient  to  allow  the  full  benefit  of  such  deduction,  then 
the  balance  is  made  up  from  the  part  of  the  income  derived  from  property.  Losses, 
outgoings,  etc.,  and  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  of  land  and  buildings  occupied  and  used  for 
carrying  on  his  business  are  not  deducted,  except  the  rent  of  such  portion  as  is  used 
for  the  residence  of  the  occupier.     This  also  applies  in  the  case  of  the  owner  of  property. 

(v.)  Ability  Tax  in  Tasmania.  The  Taxation  Act  of  1904  provides  for  the  levying 
of  a  tax  upon  persons  in  proportion  to  their  means  or  ability.  It  was  assented  to  on 
1st  November,  1904,  and  an  amending  Act  was  passed  6n  30th  November,  1906.  The 
assessment  of  the  taxable  amount  is  determined  according  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  occupied  or  the  amount  paid  for  board  and  lodging,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
varies  in  the  case  of  property  from  one  penny  to  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  annual  value, 
with  a  minimum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  the  case  of  board  and  lodging 
from  three  halfpence  to  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  payable  annually  for  board 
and  lodging. 

8.  Taxation  of  Commonwealth  Salaries  and  Allowances.— On  8th  October,  1907, 
the  Commonwealth  Salaries  Act,  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  received  the  Govemor- 
General's  assent.  By  this  Act  it  is  declared  that  salaries  and  allowances  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth  are  liable  to  taxation  by  the  States.  The  tax  is  payable  in  the  State  in 
which  the  officer  resides  and  the  salary  is  earned,  and  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
E^arliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  State  in  which  he  was  elected.  The  only 
exemption  from  taxation  is  the  salary  of  the  Govemor-Gksneral.  This  Act  was  the  out- 
come of  considerable  litigation,  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
Federal  salaries  and  allowances  to  pay  income  tax  in  respect  thereof. 

§  3.     Trust  Funds, 

!.  Nature. — In  addition  to  the  moneys  received  by  the  several  Statu  Governments 
as  revenue,  and  paid  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  Consolidated  Revenue  Funds,  con- 
siderable sums  are  held  by  the  Governments  in  trust  for  various  purposes.  One  of  the 
chief  sources  of  these  trust  funds  is  the  State  Savings  Bank,  which  exists  in  each  State, 
either  as  a  Government  department  or  under  the  control  of  a  Board  acting  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  or  Government  guarantee.  In  most  of  the  States  also  sinking  funds 
for  the  redemption  of  public  debt  are  provided,  and  the  moneys  accruing  thereto  are  paid 
to  the  credit  of  the  appropriate  trust  funds.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  the  case  of 
miinicipal  sinking  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  all  the  States  except 
New  South  Wales,  life  assurance  companies  carrying  on  business  are  required  to  deposit 
'a  substantial  sum  in  cash  or  approved  securities  with  the  Government,  and  these  deposits 
go  to  further  swell  the  trust  funds.  Various  other  deposit  accounts,  superannuation  funds, 
suspense  accounts,  etc.,  find  a  place  in  these  funds.  The  trust  funds  have  at  various 
times  enabled  the  several  State  Treasurers  to  tide  over  awkward  financial  positions,  but 
the  propriety  of  allowing  deficits  to  be  frequently  liquidated  in  this  manner  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration 
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2.  Extent  of  Funds. — The  amount  of  such  funds  held  by  the  several  State  Govern- 
ments on  30th  June,  1907,  was  as  follows  : — 

TRUST  FUNDS  ON  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Particulars. 


Amount     of 
trust  fimds 


NS.W. 


2,369,961 


Victoria. 
7,014,924 


Q'land. 

"£ 
Dr. 
405,307 


8.  Aust. 
"£ 

693,963 


W.  Aust. 


£ 
5,230,340 


Tasmania. 

AU  States 

£ 
1,245,306 

£ 
16,139,176 

§  4.  Loan  Funds. 

1 .  Nature. — As  early  in  the  history  of  Australia  as  1842  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
supplement  the  revenue  collections  by  means  of  borrowed  moneys,  the  earliest  of  the 
loans  so  raised  being  obtained  by  Now  South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  immi- 
gration, at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  2|d.  to  5jd.  per  £100  per  diem,  or  approxi- 
mat^ily  from  4J  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  principal  reason  for  Australian 
public  borrowing,  however,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  States 
have,  in  addition  to  ordinary  administrative  duties,  undertaken  the  performance  of  many 
functions  which,  in  other  countries,  are  usually  entrusted  to  local  authorities,  or  left  to 
the  initiative  of  private  enterprise.  Principal  amongst  these  has  been  the  construction 
of  railways  and  the  control  olE  the  railway  systems  of  the  several  States,  while  the 
assumption  by  the  State  Governments  of  responsibilities  in  connection  with  improvements 
to  harbours  and  rivers,  and  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
works  for  the  purposes  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  have  materially  swelled  the 
amounts  which  it  has  been  considered  expedient  to  obtain  by  means  of  loans.  The  Aus- 
tralian loan  expenditure  and  public  debt  thus  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  most 
European  countries,  where  such  expenditure  is  very  largely  incurred  for  purposes  of 
defence,  or  absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  debt  of  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  in  the  main  of  moneys  raised  and  expended  with  the  object  of  assisting  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  repre- 
sented by  tangible  assets  such  as  railways,  tramways,  waterworks,  etc. 

2.  Loan  Expenditure,  1906-7.— During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1907,  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  Australian  States  from  loan  funds  amounted  to  £3,882,925,  New 
South  Wales  with  a  total  of  £1,058,558  being  the  principal  contributor  to  this  total, 
while  Western  Australia,  whose  expenditure  amounted  to  £900,964,  ranked  second.  The 
chief  item  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  that  of  railways  and  tramways,  which  repre- 
sented a  total  of  £1,442,168 ;  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  to  the  amount  of 
£691,612  ;  land  purchases  for  settlement,  £518,572  ;  and  the  expenditure  on  harbours, 
rivers,  etc.,  totalling  £361,154,  were  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  items.  Details 
for  the  year  for  each  State  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

AUSTRALIAN  LOAN  EXPENDITURE,  1906-7. 


Heads  of  Expeuditure. 


Railways  and  tramways 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 

Harbours,  rivers,  etc. 

Roads  and  bridges  ... 

Defence 

Public  buildings 

Development  of  mines,  etc. 

Advances  to  settlers 

Eiand  purchases  for  settlement 

Loans  to  local  bodies 

Rabbit* proof  fences 

Other  public  works  and  purpobes 


Total 


N.8.W. 

r    £ 

I  421.741 

'  325.906 

I  172,861 

:  11,102 

127^381 


Vic.     ! 

£  \ 
78,843  , 
101.840  ' 


830.407 


18.049 


I 
Qld.     I  S.  Aust.  W.  Aust. 


£ 

664,783  I 
2.308 

421  I 

20.280  I 

2,990  1 

I 


I- 


04.203 

36,761 

1,700 


£ 

47.121 
110,342 
91.184 

87 
7,084 

:r.4,418 
179,075 

43.064 
20,036 


1.058.668     688,179  !  083,570  '  494,714 


£ 
3S9.627 
91.706 
90.060 
15,013 

112.097 

97,322 

442 


181.017 
27,188 


900,004 


Tas. 

Total 

£ 

£ 

16,168 

1.43240B 

091,612 

1,188 

801.164 

75.809 

10S.018 

91 

0.790 

274.182 

100.812 

Cr.  8,970 

518.572 

68,706 

ii7.on 

210.832 

4.767 

1 

07480 

190.046 

z^m 
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3.  Aggregate  Loan  Expenditure.— Tho  total  loan  expenditure  of  the  Australian 
States  from  the  initiation  of  the  borrowing  system  to  the  dOth  Juno,  1907,  has  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  £231,108,346.  The  manner  in  which  this  sum  has  been  spent  in 
the  several  States  is  furnished  in  the  following  table  : — 

AGGREGATE  AUSTRALIAN  LOAN  EXPENDITURE  TO  Scfl-H  JUNE,  1907. 


Headttof  l^^pufiditiiiv. 

X.8.W.        Vie.      j     Uld. 

\V.Au*L 

Total, 

i    i     « 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bail WAy rt  ».tii^  tTia tit wftvN 

43,096  323  '3§.805.1flr> 

24.JM§,fl7S  il3,tWO.»27 

9.tM8.in8  *j43.gn 

uisnjm 

Tolefirinibs  iuil  beVeithotniii 

1  ,^'07,,-i.^'J  , 

iM'a.sQs*     wji.n^i 

tMM.3tMi       lUAtO 

3J5B.«a 

Water  tfainily  *ttd  wswuttwle ... 

rAi'*3,m*  e jEa,iK)0 

m.H4^    fi,363,2J5 

2,9iM,DI» 

W^QQSjnB 

Harboiirfl,  rivoir^.  efce. 

I0,7^,4fl&       BlLtliU 

S,5S0.ni     UH7*,5&» 

2,27H,S7t       fiao.JiSO 

ISMTjm 

ao*d»  and  l)rid«OA 

l,7Hl,58a|      I7ii.9e3 

ATI,?*©    1,4«4,T«1 

lM,a(J3    ^i.^.H4^i 

e,flrt8,^<» 

DefSDOti 

U*^7.dSA       14»,32» 

38?,2s&     2m.<tao 

128.17tt 

2,409,flB8 

FubUchuDUlngB 

1.7t7,ffite     1  M^<m 

l,523.?i31l      m^^        ]7tf,g21        &5e.277 

l0.flSU,34» 

IniTUijCration,, 

104,4*) 

2,916,355  ! 

£*t,rws       ^35AXJ 

S,J»73.i70 

D«!>rc]opn.ii!nt  of  miaeH,  etc. .., 

1      J3].e»15 

.. 

1.070.4n^ 

i,2^,om 

Adv&fiGtiii  ttt  mJttleri* 

tHlMi  i     ii*.a35 

m,m 

imi 

855,000 

Land  pUTictiiu^?4iforiH.4(.l(5iikt«iit 

IHa.OQO     1,324.182 

8l^J02S 

aro.uDo; 

2.609.2X0 

LoiutA  to  lOiia.i  b^l  JA^H 

2.T23,3» 

47S,*tt8 

a4flH,oa8 

Rabbit-prfwf  feactis   .. 

,, 

Boo.sao 

sue.uM 

nM.Qa& 

OUjor  uub,  iwurkii  luid  imrpoKfa 

4BA^  j  l.'^fit,t£M 

i<r5.e3« 

a, 251.,'^ 

aift.oai 

5Ha650 

*,a}g.«7i 

Tol*J.*, 

1 
«S,194plS&  H^OOe^eOO  l38M7.4afi 

1             1 

a8,074.3S& 

17,73fl,2« 

B,BS8,9^ 

^si^mjm 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  figures  furnished  in  this  table  reprcsient  the  amounts 
actually  spent,  and  consequently  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  later  in  the  state- 
ments relating  to  the  public  debt,  which  represent  amount  of  loans  still  unpaid  at  a 
given  date.  The  loan  expenditure  statement  iucludes  all  such  expeuditure,  whether  the 
loans  by  means  of  which  the  necossary  funds  wore  raised  have  baen  repaid  or  are  still  in 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  public  debt  sUttement  loans  repaid  are  excluded, 
but  in  the  case  of  loans  still  outstanding  each  is  shewn  according  to  the  amount  repayable 
at  maturity,  not  according  to  the  amount  originally  available  for  expenditure. 

4.  Relative  Importance  of  Loan  Items.— The  relative  importance  of  the  different 
items  of  loan  expenditure  given  in  the  foregoing  table  varies  considerably  in  the  several 
States,  but  in  each  instance  the  expenditure  on  railways  and  tramways  predominates, 
the  percentage  of  this  item  on  total  expenditure  ranging  between  the  limits  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  and  72  per  cent,  in  that  of  Victoria.  The  following 
table  gives  for  the  several  States  the  percentage  of  each  item  on  the  total  loan  oxjKindi- 
ture  of  that  State  to  30th  June,  1907  :— 

PERCENTAGE   OF  EACH   ITEM  ON   TOTAL  LOAN   EXPENDITURE   OF  THE 
STATES  TO   30TH   JUNE,    1907. 


Heads  of  Expenditare. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.  Au8t. 

W.  AUBt. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Railways  and  tramways 

GO.  10 

71.99 

63.16 

49.66 

56.09 

Telegraphs  and  telephones 

1.5G 

... 

2.73 

3.53 

1.52 

Water  supply  and  sewerage    ... 

14.C4 

17.01 

0.97 

19.11 

16.82 

Harbours,  rivers,  etc 

12.89 

1.13 

6.69 

5.96 

12.85 

Roads  and  bridges    ... 

2.15 

0.33 

2.63 

5.22 

0.90 

Defence 

1.75 

0.28 

0.99 

1.04 

Public  buildings 

5.G7 

3.54 

3.95 

3.09 

1.01 

Immigration 

0.23 

7.56 

0.16 

Development  of  mines,  etc.    ... 

... 

0.24 

6.03 

Advances  to  settlers  ... 

0.78 

0.21 

0.32 

0.02 

Land  purchases  for  settlement 

0.17 

2.45 

... 

2.98 

1.69 

Loans  to  local  bodies 

... 

7.07 

Rabbit-proof  fences  ... 

1.07 

1.67 

Other  public  works  &  purposes 

0.06 

2.82 

4.35 
100.00 

8.02 
100.00 

1.24 

Total           

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Tas. 

Total. 

% 

% 

43.49 

61.13 

1.49 

1.62 

... 

13.02 

5.52 

7.96 

25.51 

3.03 

1.34 

1.04 

9.01 

4.35 

2.47 

1.46 

... 

0.52 

0.87 

1.13 

4.99 

1.38 

0.26 

6.18 

1 

2.73 

100.00 

100.00 
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5.  Loan  Expendltare  in  Sncceulye  Years.— In  the  following  table  are  given  parti 
culars  relative  to  the  loan  expenditure  of  the  several  States  during  each  of  the  years 
1901-2  to  1906-7  :— 

AUSTRALIAN  LOAN  EXPENDITURE.  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Yew: 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

5.  AuBt. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

K 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901-2      ... 

4,939,241 

910,833 

1,161,689 

566,079 

1,545,823 

341,994 

9,465,059 

1902-3     ... 

4,713,386 

756,404 

1,0^,405 

465,554 

1,665,901 

238,631 

8,862,281 

1903-4     ... 

2,288,742 

447,244 

603,805 

415,728 

710,629 

167,123 

4.a33,271 

1904-5     ... 

1,571,257 

373,191 

225,466 

449,214 

654,353 

150,994 

3,424,475 

1905-6     ... 

1,367,022 

932,966 

297,624 

449,930 

372,442 

136,971 

3,556,955 

1906-7     ... 

1,058,553 

588,179 

683,570 

494,714 

900,964 

156,945 

3,882,925 

Throughout  the  six  years  under  review  the  loan  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  of  the  States,  and  for  the  years  1901-2  and  1902-3  represented 
more  than  half  of  the  aggregate  loan  expenditure  of  Australia.  The  amount  so  spent  in 
New  South  Wales  has,  however,  continuously  declined  from  £4,939,241  in  1901-2  to 
£1,058,558  in  1906-7.  In  South  Australia  the  annual  loan  expenditure  during  the  past 
five  years  has  varied  but  little  from  £450,000.  In  Tasmania  the  loan  expenditure  conti- 
nuously declined  from  £341,994  in  1901-2  to  £136,971  in  1905-6.  In  the  three  remaining 
States  fluctuations  have  been  in  evidence ;  thus,  Victoria  had  a  minimum  loan  expendi- 
ture for  the  period  in  1904-5  and  a  maximum  in  1905-6,  the  figures  being,  respectively. 
£873,191  and  £982,966  ;  Queensland  had  a  minimum  of  £225,466  in  1904-5  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  £1,161,689  in  1901-2 ;  while  Western  Australia  had  a  minimum  of  £372,442  in 
1905-6  and  a  maximum  of  £1,545,823  in  1901-2.  The  large  loan  expenditure  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1901-2  and  1902-8  was  incurred  chiefly  in  connection  with  railway  con- 
struction and  the  resumption  of  the  foreshores  and  adjoining  properties  of  Darling 
Harbour.  In  Victoria  the  large  etpenditure  of  1901-2  was  in  great  part  due  to  railway 
construction,  while  that  of  1905-6  resulted  in  large  measure  from  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  closer  settlement.  In  the  case  of  the  large  loan  expenditure  of  Queensland  in  1901-2 
and  1902-3,  as  well  as  that  of  1906-7,  railway  construction  was  the  principal  contributing 
item.  In  Western  Australia  the  heavy  loan  expenditure  of  1901-2  and  1902-3  was  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  railway  construction  and  water  supply,  while  the  increased 
expenditure  of  1906-7,  compared  with  1905-6,  was  mainly  incurred  in  connection  with 
railway  construction,  public  buildings,  and  rabbit-proof  fencing. 

6.  Loan  Expenditure  per  Head.-r>The  loan  expenditure  per  head  of  population 
varies  materially  in  the  different  States  and  in  different  years,  reaching  its  highest  point 
for  the  six  years  under  review  in  Western  Australia  in  1902-3,  and  its  lowest  in  Victoria 
in  1904-5.  Particulars  concerning  the  loan  expenditure  per  head  for  the  six  years  1901-2 
to  1906-7  are  given  hereunder : — 

LOAN  EXPENDITURE  PER  HEAD,  1901-2  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

N.8.W.    i  Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aast. 

W.  Auflt. 

Tasmania. 

AU  States. 

£     8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1901-2 

3  11  10 

0  15     1 

2     6  11 

1  10  11 

7  19    8 

1  19  10 

2    9     6 

1902-3 

3     7     2 

0  12    6 

2    0    0 

15     6 

7  16    2 

17     7 

2    5     8 

1903-4 

1  12     1 

0    7     6 

18    6 

1     2     7 

3    2    8 

0  18  11 

1    3     7 

1904-5 

1     1     7 

0    6    2 

0    8    8 

14     1 

2  14    0 

0  16    9 

0  17     2 

1905-6 

0  18     4 

0  16     4 

0  11     3 

1     3  10 

19     3 

0  16     2 

0  17     7 

1906-7 

0  13  10 

0    9     7 

16     7 

1     5     9 

3    8  10 

0  17     6 

0  18  10 

§  5.  Public  Debt. 

1.  The  Initiation  of  Public  Borrowing.— The  earliest  of  the  loans  raised  in  Aus- 
tralia for  Government  purposes  was  that  obtained  by  New  South  Wales  in  1842.  This 
and  nine  other  loans  raised  prior  to  1855  were  all  procured  locally.     In  the  last-men- 
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tioned  year  Anstralia'A  first  api)carance  on  the  London  market  occurred,  the  occasion 
being  the  placing  of  the  first  instalment  of  a  New  South  Wales  5  per  cent,  loan  for 
£683,800.  Victoria  first  appeared  as  a  a  borrower  in  1854,  and  made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  London  market  in  1859.  In  the  remaining  States  the  first  public  loans  were 
raised  In  the  following  years: — Queensland  1861,  South  Australia  1854,  Western  Aus- 
tralia 1845,  and  Tasmania  1867. 

2.  Natare  of  Securities. — All  the  earlier  loans  raised  by  the  Australian  States  were 
obtained  by  the  issue  of  debentures,  some  of  which  were  repayable  at  fixed  dates,  and 
others  by  annual  or  other  periodical  drawings.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  the  issue 
of  debentures  has  given  place  to  a  great  extent  to  that  of  inscribed  stock,  the  inscription 
in  the  case  of  local  issues  being  carried  out  by  the  State  Treasuries,  and  in  the  cases  of 
loans  floated  in  London  being  mainly  performed  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  The  issue  of  debentures  has  not,  however,  been  entirely 
discontinued,  for  within  the  last  five  years  debentures  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
'€2,000.000  were  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
other  States  alfio  recent  issues  of  debentures  have  taken  place,  the  occasions  usually  being 
those  in  which  the  term  of  the  loan  is  less  than  that  ordinarily  %ttaching  to  issues  of 
inscribed  stock.  Another  form  of  security  is  that  variously  known  as  the  Treasury  bill 
or  Treasury  bond.  This  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  short  term  debenture  hav- 
ing a  currency  in  most  instances  of  from  three  to  five  years.  These  are  issued  in  certain 
cases  to  liquidate  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  in  others  to  obtain  moneys  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  carrying  on  public  works  at  a  time  when  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  place  a  per- 
manent loan  on  the  market.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  several  States  held  in 
each  of  these  forms  of  security  is  furnished  in  the  table  given  hereunder : — 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  AUSTRALIAN  STATES,  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Debentures. 

8,309,150 
4,804,119 
13,480,680 
8,028,200 
425,500 
3,014,260 

Inscribed 
Stock. 

Treasury  Bills. 

State. 

For  Public 
Works  and 
Services. 

£ 
5,323,900 
4,981,860 

2,766,225 
500,000 

In  aid  of 
Revenue. 

Total 

Amount 

Outstanding. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

70,413,150 
43,169,010 
27,153,887 
18,432,068 
18,297,138 
6.692.518 

£ 

1,661,632 

150,000 

1,130,000 

1,300,225 

216,315 

£ 

85,607,832 
53,104,989 
41,764,467 
30,526,718 
19,222,638 
9,923,083 

Total   ... 

38,061,799 

184,157,771 

13,571,985 

4,358,172    240,149,727 

The  manner  in  which  the  amount  of  public  debt  of  the  Australian  States  held 
under  these  various  forms  of  security  has  grown  during  the  past  six  years  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STATES,  30TH  JUNE,  1901  TO  1907. 


Inscribed 
Stock. 

Treasury  Bills. 

Date. 

Debentures. 

For  Public 
Works  and 
Services. 

In  aid  of 
Revenue. 

Amount 
Outstanding. 

.30th  June.  1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

£ 
44,060,320 
44,191,825 
43,639,525 
37,741,025 
39,158,744 
39,587,224 
38,061,799 

£ 
151,140,371 
161,673,758 
168,388,889 
172,796,361 
175,047,336 
181,279,045 
184,157,771 

£ 

5,914.000 

4,006,500 

6,046,775 

12,493,650 

12,045,100 

12,194,464 

13,571,985 

£ 
2.403,584 
4.383,126 
4,796.576 
4,716,576 
4,487,491 
5,367,087 
4,358,172 

£ 
203,518,275 
214,255,209 
222.871,765 
227,747,612 
230,738,671 
238,427,820 
240,149,727 
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During  the  six  years  between  SOth  June,  1901,  and  30th  June,  1907,  the  public  debt 
of  the  States  increased  by  £36,631,452,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  dB6,000,000  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  debentures  comprised  in  the  total  debt  diminished  by  £6,000,000  during 
the  period,  while  the  amount  held  as  inscribed  stock  increased  by  £33,000,000,  and  •• 
Treasury  bills  by  £9,500,000, 

3.  Increase  In  Indebtedness  of  the  Several  States.— The  table  given  hereunder 
furnishes  particulars  of  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  six  years  in 
the  public  debts  of  the  several  States : — 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STATES,  30TH  JUNE.  1901  TO  190T. 


Date. 

N.8.W. 

Viotoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Au8t. 

W.  Auflt. 

Tasmania. 

AU  States. 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a 

£ 

£ 

30th  June  1901      ... 

67.961 ,24A 

50,071.275 

38.416,614 

86.448.806 

12.709.430 

♦8,511,005 

&A,618J7S 

1902      ... 

71,592,4% 

50.983.967 

40.418.177 

27.272.64S 

14,942.310 

♦9.006,785 

214,fS6.90» 

1908      ... 

?7,«92.987 

51.447.900 

41,031,247 

27343,370 

15.627,298 

♦9,228,963 

ntjm.'m 

1904      ... 

90.0^,581 
82,321.996 

51,819,962 

41.7734»7 

2S.50S.645 

16,090.288 

0.4J63SO 

287,747.611 

1905      ... 

51.76^.767 

41,764.467 

28.773.696 

16,6«2,773 

9.471.fl71 

230,738/171 

190e      ... 

85.M1.7S4 

63.079,800 

41.764.467 

80.082.615 

18.U5A.553 

0.800,631 

238.4S73» 

1907      ... 

86.607,832 

53.104.980 

41.764.467 

30.526.718 

10.222,688 

9.928,063 

240.140.727 

♦  On  31st  December,  1900, 1901,  aitd  1002  respectivelr- 

The  States  in  which  the  greatest  increase  in  indebtedness  was  experienced  during 
the  period  are  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  the  former  advancing  by  mors 
than  £18,000,000,  the  latter  by  more  than  £6,500,000.  On  the  other  hand  the  publie 
debt  of  Tasmania  increased  by  little  more  than  £1,400,000. 

.4.  Indebtedness  per  Head. — The  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  several  States,  being  highest  in  the  case  of  Queensland  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  lowest  in  that  of  Victoria.  Details  for  the  period  from  SOth  June,  1901,  to 
SOth  June,  1907,  are  as  follows  :— 


AUSTRALIAN  INDEBTEDNESS  PER  HEAD,  SOTH  JUNE,  1901  TO  1907. 


Date. 

N.8.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

S,  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

AUStatM 

' 

£     8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8-   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

30th  June.  1901      ... 

49    9    8 

41  11    8 

76    9  11 

73    3    6 

67    6    0 

♦40    4    6 

53  13  11 

1902      ... 

51    9    4 

42    1    9 

79    3    6 

74  19    8 

72    3    6 

♦52    8    2 

66  11    6 

1908      .. 

54  17    7 

42  11    9 

80    0    6 

76    6    7 

70    7  11 

♦52    0    2 

67    2    9 

1904      ... 

65  10    6 

42  19    4 

80    6  10 

77    9    1 

67  12    1 

58    0    9 

67  IS    6 

1905      ... 

55  17    0 

42  14  11 

79    6  11 

76  17    7 

66    4  11 

63    4    6 

57    9    6 

1906      ... 

66  14    4 

43    8    1 

78    4    3 

79    8  10 

60    6    0 

66    2    9 

68    7    8 

1907      ... 

65    3  11 

42  18    8 

77    0    2 

78  17    8 

72  14  10 

66    2    6 

67  16    1 

♦  On  Slst  December,  1900, 1901,  and  1902  respectively. 

5.  Flotation  of  Loans. — The  early  loans  of  the  Australian  States,  usually  for  com- 
paratively small  amounts,  were  raised  locally,  but,  with  the  increasing  demand  for  loan 
funds  and  the  more  favourable  terms  offering  in  the  London  than  in  the  local  monej 
market,  the  practice  of  placing  Australian  public  loans  in  London  came  into  vogue,  and 
for  many  years  local  flotations,  except  for  short  terms  or  small  amounts,  were  compara- 
tively infrequent.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  the  accumulating  stocks  of  money  in 
Australia  seeking  investment  have  led  to  the  placing  of  various  redemption  and  other 
loans  locally,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the  following  table  are  given  particulars  of 
loans  of  the  several  States  outstanding  on  SOth  June,  1907,  which  had  been  floated  in 
London  and  Australia  respectively  :— 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STATES.  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Floated  in  London 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Auntralia 
Tasmania 

Total 


Amount. 

64,032,250 
39,629,869 
35,409,347 
22,047,220 
16,430,453 
8,030,250 


Percentai{e  on 
Total  Debt. 


Floated  in  Australia. 
Amount. 


Percentage  on 
Total  Debt. 


185,579,389 


74.80 
74.63 
84.78 
72.22 
85.47 
80.92 

77.28 


21,675,682 
13,475.120 
6.355,120 
8,479.498 
2,792,185 
1.892,833 


54,570,338 


% 
25.20 
25.37 
15.22 
27.78 
14.53 
19.08 

22.72 


Total 
Public  Debt. 


£ 
85,607,832 
53,104,989 
I  41,764,467 
I  30,526,718 
I  19,222,638 
1      9,923,083 

>  240,149,727 


The  following  table,  giving  corresponding  particulars  for  the  aggregate  indobtednesb 
of  the  Australian  States  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  financial  years  1900-1  to  1906-7,  fur- 
nishes an  indication  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  local  holdings  of  Australian  securities 
have  grown  in  recent  years : — 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  STATES,  80TH  JUNE,  1901  TO  1907. 


Floated  in  London. 


Percentage  on 
Total  Debt. 


£ 

% 

30th  June,  1901  ... 

174,810,377 

85.89 

1902  ... 

181,493,170 

84.71 

1903  ... 

186,507,721 

83.68 

1904  ... 

188,165,495 

82.62 

1905  ... 

188.918,820 

81. as 

1906  ... 

190,887,001 

80.00 

1907  ... 

185.579,389 

77.28 

Floated  in  Australia. 


Amount. 


I  Percentage  on 
1    Total  Debt. 


£ 
28,707,898 
32,762,039 
36,364,044 
39,582,117 
41,819,851 
47,540,819 
54,570,338 


% 
14.11 
15.29 
16.32 
17.38 
18.12 
19.94 
22.72 


Totol 
Public  Debt. 


£ 
208,518,275 
214,255,209 
222,871,765 
227,747,612 
230,738,671 
238,427,820 
240,149,727 


6.  Rates  of  Interest. — As  mentioned  above  the  rate  of  interest  paid  in  connection 
with  the  earliest  Australian  public  loan  was  fivepence  farthing  per  £100  per  diem  or, 
approximately,  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  the  present  time  the  three  principal  rates  of 
interest  payable  on  Australian  public  securities  are  4  per  cent.,  3^  per  cent.,  and  3  per 
cent. ,  most  of  the  loans  raised  during  the  last  six  years  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3} 
per  cent.  The  average  rate  payable  on  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  Australian 
Btates  is  approximately  3g  per  cent.  For  the  separate  States  the  average  rate  payable 
varies  considerably,  being  lowest  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  and  highest  in  that  of 
South  Australia ;  the  dififerencc  between  the  two  average  rates  is  somewhat  more  than  } 
per  cent.  In  the  table  given  hereunder  are  furnished  particulars  of  the  rates  of  interest 
payable  on  the  public  debt  of  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  on  80th  June,  1907  : — 

RATES  OF  INTEREST  PAYABLE  ON  AUSTRALIAN  PUBLIC  DEBT, 
30TH  JUNE.  1907. 


Rate  of  Interest. 


N.S.W.     Victoria.!  Q'land.  I  8.  Aust. 


I 


W.  AuBt.! 


£ 


I 


Not  bearing  intereHt 


£       I    £ 
3^8,900    - 

2,700  j   -    I   —   !  240,000 1   — 
I    -;-!-'-      61,500 
20.A89.894  119.153.795  22.614,300  j  17,783.525  I  4,75?,808 
!  l.«85.000   220.000    —      4«8,500    — 
38.760.274  23.043.884  13.761,184  !  5.804,818  7,052.830 
I    —      150.000  1    —   I    _    I    — 
18,821,814  10.5d6,;a0  5,488.963  I  5.018.195  I  7.350,000 

8.L'i0l         1,000         -        i       62,750; 


Tas. 
£ 


Total. 


£ 

308,900 
242,700 

61.600 
94.972,288 

—  !      2.513.500 
5.099.580     98.522.109 

24.718  174,718 

676,810  1    48,292.112 

—  61.900 


4.121.966 


Total  public  del  )t    .. 

AverafSe  rate  per  cent,  pay- 
able   


S5.607332 


jea  10    2 


53,104.969  Ll,764.467 


,'10.526.718  119.222,638    9,923.063 


£8  11    8  1  £8  14    I  \£3  U    8  I  £3    8    9    £8  13    5, 


! 
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The  rapid  iucreane  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  amoont  of  Australian 
Government  securities,  bearing  interest  at  3J  per  cent.,  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  tabic 
hereunder,  which  gives  particulars  concerning  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Australian 
indebtedness,  at  the  several  rates  of  interest,  on  30th  June  in  each  of  the  years  1901  to 
1907  :— 

RATES    OF    INTEREST    PAYABLE    ON    AUSTRALIAN    PUBLIC    DEBT. 
30TH  JUNE,    1901   TO   1907. 


Rate  of  Interest. 

30th  June. 
1901. 

80tb  June. 
1902. 

30th  June. 
1908. 

30th  June. 
1604. 

80th  June. 
1906. 

80th  June.laOtb  June. 
1006.      i      1907. 

% 
6 
6 
44 

4 

8 

Not  bearing  interest    ... 

£ 

804.000 

1.224,100 

6.079,600 

98,660365 

66.726.665 

275,000 

86,783.506 

6.650 

£ 

549.300 

700.200 

5,077,800 

91.610.266 

70,697  678 

299.918 

45.21P.88R 

8.160 

£ 

471.200 

86%;.400 

6.075,100 

03.786.008 

1500,000 

71.972.094 

279.418 

49.412.900 

6.650 

£ 

488.700 

843.400 

69.100 

98,648,571 

1.826.000 

76.6n.477 

866.700 

49.492414 

8.560 

£ 

888.900 

242.700 

66,700 

108,9U37? 

1.825.000 

74.79i.616 

280.100 

49.181.528 

10.260 

£ 

846,400 

242.700 

64J0O 

102.677.852 

2.O45.O00 

8404M86 

200.300 

48800.888 

11.660 

£ 
808.900 

242.700 

61,500 

94.978.288 

8^18J00 

O8.5ttJ09 

174,718 

48,202412 

61J0O 

Total  public  debt 

208.518,276 

214.]^.209 

222,8n.766 
£8  12    8 

227.747,612 

280.788,671 

238,427320 

240449,727 

Average  rate  per  cent, 
payable        

£8  13    8 

£8  12  10 

£5  12    4 

£8  18    6 

£8  12    6 

£3  18    1 

During  the  six  years  between  SOth  June,  1901.  and  SOth  June,  1907,  the  Australian 
Government  4  per  cent,  securities  increased  by  only  £1,300,000,  while  the  3J  per  cents, 
advanced  by  nearly  £28,000,000,  and  the  3  per  cents,  by  £11,600,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  amount  at  other  rates  than  the  three  here  mentioned  declined  by  more 
than  £4,000,000,  from  £7,382,600  to  £3,301,318. 

7.  Interest  Payable  per  Head.— The  relative  burden  of  the  debts  of  the  several 
Stat-es  in  respect  of  interest  payments  will  be  soon  from  the  following  table,  which  gives 
for  the  30th  June,  1907,  the  amount  of  interest  payable  annually  on  the  debt  of  each 
State  as  outstanding  at  that  date,  and  also  the  corresponding  amount  per  head  of 
population : — 

ANNUAL   INTEREST    I'AYABLE   ON   PUBLIC   DEBT   OUTSTANDING  AT 

30TH   JUNE,    1907. 


l^articulars. 


N.S.W.  I      Vic.     I  Q'land.    H.  Anst.  |  W.  Anst.j     Tas. 


All 
States. 


i£  U  £  £        ' 
8.042.482   1.901.902  {  1.546,i«8  |  1 138.159  ! 
£119    8    £1  10    9.  £2  17    1  '  £2  18  10  | 

i  I  I  t  - 


£  £  £ 

660  461       864.472|8654Jn 
82  10    0|£2    1    8j£2    1    7 


8.  Dates  of  Maturity. — An  important  point  in  which  the  securities  of  the  Australian 
Governments,  whether  in  the  form  of  inscribed  stock,  debentures,  or  Treasury  bills,  differ 
from  such  a  well-known  form  of  security  as  British  consols,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  latter  are  interminable  the  Australian  Government  securities  have  in  almost 
all  cases  a  fixed  date  for  repayment,  the  only  exception  being  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  inchidcd  in  its  public  debt  an  amount  representing  interminable  securitien 
totalling  on  30th  June,  1907,  £532,890.  The  terras  of  the  loans  raised  by  the  issue  of 
debentures  and  inscribed  stock  have  varied  considerably  in  the  different  States,  ranging 
between  fifteen  and  fifty  years,  while  loans  obtained  by  means  of  Treasurj*  bills  have 
usually  been  for  such  short  terms  as  from  one  to  five  years.  In  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  the  loans  the  arrival  of  the  date  of  maturity  means  that  arrangements  for  renewal  are 
necessary  in  respect  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  loan,  as  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  due  provision -for  redemption  has  been  made.  The  condition  of  the  money  market 
at  the  date  of  maturity  h  is  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  or  otherwise  with  which 
the  renewal  arrangements  can  be  effected,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  making  an  application  to  the  market  at  an  unfavourable  time,  several  of  the 
St!ito«t  have  now  adopted  the  practice  of  si)ecifying  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  year* 
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prior  to  the  date  of  maturity  within  which  the  Oovemment,  on  giving  twelve,  or  in  some 
eases  six,  months'  notice,  has  the  option  of  redeeming  the  loan.  By  such  means 
advantage  may  he  taken  by  the  Government  during  the  period  of  opportunities  that  may 
offer  for  favourable  renewals.  Particulars  concerning  the  due  dates  of  the  loans  of  the 
neveral  States  outstanding  on  30th  Juno,  1907,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
DUE  DATES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PUBLIC  DEBT  OUTSTANDING  ON 
30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


When  Dae. 

N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Qland. 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Overdue    ... 

8.150 

1/100 

8.«)0 

17.760 

1907            

8,015.000 

i.Osri.om 

206.275 

162.157 

5,007.482 

1908^         

4.416.S54 

£,i'/r:^..-G0 

6,525  250 

500,000 

1,006.519 

14.523.992 

ino-4        

14.051,106 

4.K'«'.i.'0f> 

2,506.600 

2.402.800 

1.266.805 

23n,790 

27.984,003 

1916-9          

16327.881 

7.7^.\^m 

11.728,800 

5.066.180 

256.025 

01.888 

41.751,584 

1980-4          

19,586312 

IS.Hi^iJftS 

12,978.884 

2.761.818 

1.269.855 

60<J,OT9 

51,005,588 

1925-©         

2824S65 

7;J!3,iiOO 

708.410 

2.500,000 

72.650 

10,716,815 

l»8a-4         

9.686.800 

l,^i^^?.^:«4 

8.7O430O 

100 

2.871,058 

100 

17,616.217 

198W)         

12,500.000 

;*:xji)on 

7,686.445 

9.880.000 

29,816.445 

1940-4         

1.^19,106 

5.166,500 

6,325.606 

1946-9          

fl,77w.S19 

8.818.988 

i.oob.ooo 

]9.502,452 

1960-4          

2,000.000 

457,U00 

1,946.600 

4,408,600 

Interminable 

682390 

612,800 

Annn&l  Drawings... 

1.661.682 

179,400 

1,741.082 

Indefinite 

8.991,977 

6.122.845 

9,114,822 

Total 

85.607.882 

58.104.969 

41,764,467 

80.526.718 

19.222.688 

9,928.088 

240.140,727 

In  the  above  table  those  loans,  in  the  case  of  which  the  Government  has  the 
option  of  redemption  during  a  specified  period,  have  been  in  each  instance  classified 
according  to  the  latest  date  of  maturity.  During  the  fifteen  years  from  1910  to  1924. 
inclusive,  the  amount  falling  due  represents  a  total  of  no  less  than  £120,741,175,  or  more 
than  half  the  total  outstanding  at  30th  June,  1907. 

9.  Sinking  Funds. — The  practice  of  providing  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  by  means  of  the  creation  of  sinking  funds,  receiving  definite  annual  contribu- 
tions from  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  has  only  been 
consistently  adopted  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia.  This  State  has  est-ablished,  in 
connection  with  each  of  its  loans,  sinking  funds  varying  from  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent, 
per  annuni  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan.  These  funds  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  in  London,  by  whom  they  are  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  British,  Indian, 
and  Colonial  Governments,  and  applied  from  time  to  time  in  the  redemption  of  loans 
falling  due.  In  the  remaining  States  the  sinking  fund  provision  made  is  varied,  con- 
sisting in  certain  instances  of  the  revenues  from  specified  sources,  in  others  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Revenue  Fund  surplus,  and  in  others  again  of  fixed  annual  amounts.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  particulars  of  the  sinking  funds  of  each  State,  and  the  net 
indebtedness  of  each  after  allowance  for  sinking  fund  has  been  made,  the  details  given 
being  those  for  30th  June,  1907  :— 

SINKING  FUNDS  AND  NET  INDEBTEDNESS,  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


State. 

Gross 
Indebtedness. 

Sinking  Fund. 

Net 
Indebtedness. 

Net  Indebted- 
ness per  head. 

New  South  Wales       ... 
Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania      ... 

£ 

86,607.832 
58,104,989 
41,764,467 
30,526,718 
19,222,638 
9,923,083 

£                            £ 

505,346             85,102,486 

♦832,988       !      52,272,001 

—             1      41,764,467 

531,466       1      29,995,252 

1,600,044        i       17,622,594 

261,431        1        9,661,652 

i 

£    s.      d. 
54  17     5 
42     5     2 
77     0     2 
77  10     2 
60  13     i> 
54  12  11 

Total... 

240,149,727 

I 

3,731,275        1    236.418,452 

i 

50  17     1 

♦  Including  £800,000  loan  money  held  for  the  redemption  of  loans  falling  duei  1908. 
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10.  London  Prices  of  Australian  Stocks.— In  examining  the  prices  quoted  for  Aus- 
tralian Government  Securitiee,  particularly  if  the  examination  is  made  with  the  object 
of  comparing  the  prices  at  a  given  time  of  different  stocks,  or  the  prices  at  different  timee 
of  the  same  stock,  several  points  in  connection  with  the  securities  need  to  be  kept  in 
view ;  the  principal  of  .these  are — (a)  the  rate  of  interest  payable,  (6)  the  date  of  maturity, 
and  (c)  the  date  at  which  interest  is  payable. 

In  the  following  tables  particulars  are  given  of  the  London  prices  of  some  of  the 
principal  3J  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  several  States  during  1907.  The  quotations  given 
are  the  middle  prices,  taken  from  the  Economist,  and  are  for  the  last  Friday  in  each 
quarter  : — 

LONDON  QUOTATIONS  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  3J  PER  CENT.  STOCKS 

DURING  1907. 


Bate  of 

Year  of 

Months  in 

which 
Interest  is 
Payable. 

London  Prices  (cum  dividend)  on 

Btate. 

Interest    vToV«-{fe,. 
Payable.   Matuntj. 

29th  Mar. 
1907. 

28th  June 
1907. 

1004 
984 
98 
99 
98 
98 

27th  Sept. 
1907. 

97 

984 

98 

98 

27th  Dec. 
1907 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia ... 
West.  Australia  ... 
Tasmania 

% 
34 

1918 

1923 

1924-30 

1939 

1915-36 

1920-40 

Mar.— Sept. 
Jan. — July 
Jan. — ^July 
Jan. — July 
May — Nov. 
Jan. — ^July 

98 
99 
98 
100 
97 
99 

98 

96} 

96 

98} 

95 

96 

The  general  decline  in  prices  of  stocks  towards  the  close  of  1907  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  American  financial  crisis  and  the  abnormal  increase  in  interest  and  dis- 
count rates  consequent  thereon. 
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SECTION  XXI. 
PRIVATE  FINANCE. 


§  1.  Currency. 

1.  The  Three  Australian  Mints. — Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  steps 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  Sydney.  The  formal 
opening  took  place  on  the  14th  May,  1855,  the  mint  being  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  building  once  known  as  the  "  rum  hospital,"  where  it  has  remained  up  to  the  present. 
It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to  erect  more  Kuitable  buildings  for  its  accommodation  in 
some  other  part  of  the  city.  The  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  on  the 
12th  June,  1872,  and  the  Perth  branch  on  the  20th  June,  1899.  The  States'  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia  provide  an  annual  endowment,  in  return 
for  which  the  mint  receipts  are  paid  into  the  respective  State  Treasuries,  and  it  may 
be  said  that,  apart  from  expenditure  on  buildings,  now  machinery,  etc..  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  Treasuries  fairly  balance  the  mint  annuities. 

2.  Receipts  and  Issues  in  1906.— (i.)  Assay  of  Deposits  Received.  The  number  of 
deposits  received  during  1906  at  the  Sydney  Mint  was  2567,  of  a  gross  weight  of  965,194 
0Z8. ;  at  the  Melbourne  Mint,  4864,  of  a  gross  weight  of  1,054,291  ozs. ;  and  at  the  Perth 
Mint,  7068,  of  a  gross  weight  of  1 ,498,860  ozs.  The  average  composition  of  these  deposits 
in  Sydney  was,  gold  886.8,  silver  74.4,  base  39.3  in  every  1000  parts;  Melbourne,  gold 
915.6,  silver 48.8,  base  36.1  in  every  1000  parts;  and  Perth,  gold  838.5,  silver  106.6,  base 
64.9  in  every  1000  parts.  As  many  parcels  have,  however,  undergone  some  sort  of 
refining  process  before  being  received  at  the  mint,  the  average  assay  for  gold  shews  higher 
in  these  figures  than  for  gold  as  it  naturally  occurs. 

(li.)  BeccipU.  Practically  all  the  gold  coined  at  the  Australian  mints  is  the  produce 
of  either  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The  Sydney  Mint, 
however,  receives  small  parcels  from  Papua,  and  some  gold  produced  in  Madagascar  has 
been  sent  to  Perth  for  coinage.  The  following  table  shews  the  origin  of  the  gold  received 
at  the  three  mints  during  1906 : — 

ORIGIN  OF  GOLD  RECEIVED  DURING  1906. 


Origin  of  Gold. 


Sydney  Mint. 


New  South  Wales     ... 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia     ... 
Tasmania    ... 
New  Zealand 

Other  countries,  origin  not  stated,  and 
light  gold  coin   ... 


Total 


r 


ozs. 

200,881.95 

0.88 

410,887.81 

502.95 

460.88 

3,385.47 

:-J49,954.45 

120.28 


965,194.17 


^felbourneMint. 

Perth  Mint. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

7,752.16 

848,298.32 

8.00 

80.72 

17,944.95 

18,699.52 

1,498,486.00 

22,555.47 

... 

182,529.12 

6,481.13 


1,054,291.89 


416.00 


1,498,860.00 
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It  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  gold  produced  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queeod- 
land,  about  three-fourths  of  that  produced  in  New  Zealand,  and  one-eighth  of  the 
Taamanian  produce,  found  its  way  to  the  Sydney  Mint,  while  the  Melbourne  Mint 
received  all  Victorian  and  South  Australian  gold,  together  with  seven-eighths  of  the  Taa- 
manian and  one-fourth  of  the  New  Zealand  production,  and  the  Perth  Mint  coined 
practically  all  Western  Australian  gold  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  sent  to 
Melbourne. 

(iii.)  Issues.  The  Australian  mints,  besides  issuing  gold  coin  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  also  issue  gold  bullion,  partly  for  the  use  of  local  manu- 
facturers (jewellers  and  dentists),  and  partly  for  export,  India  taking  annually  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  cast  into  10-oz.  bars.  The  issues  during  1906  are  shewn  in  the 
table  below : — 

ISSUES  OF  GOLD  DURING  1906. 


Coin. 

Bullion. 

Mint. 

Sovereigns. 

Half- 
Bovereigns. 

Total. 

Total. 

Sydney 
Melbourne 
Perth 

£ 
2,792,000 
8,667,853 
4,829,817 

£ 
154,000 
41.021 

£ 
2,946,000 
8,698,874 
4,829,817 

£ 
662,277 
400,820 
614,904 

£ 
8,608,277 
4,099,694 
5,344,721 

Total 

11,279,670 

195,021 

11,474,691 

1,578,001 

13,062,692 

In  addition  to  the  issue  of  gold  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Mints  are  also  charged 
with  the  issue  of  silver  and  bronze  coin  struck  in  London.  The  total  value  of  silver  coin 
issued  in  1906  was  £105,000,  viz.— £39,400  in  half-crowns,  £19,400  in  florins,  £17,900  in 
shillings,  £14,200  in  sixpences,  and  £14,800  in  threepences.  The  value  of  bronze  coin 
issued  was  £7480,  viz.,  £5180  in  pence  and  £2300  in  halfpence. 

(iv.)  Witlidrawals  of  Worn  Coin.  The  mints  receive  light  and  worn  coin  for 
recoinage,  gold  being  coined  locally,  while  silver  is  forwarded  to  London.  The  value  of 
gold  coin  so  received  in  1906  amounted  to  only  £938,  viz. — Sydney,  £426;  Melbourne, 
£511 ;  and  Perth,  £1.  The  value  of  worn  silver  coins  received  during  1906  was  £19,181. 
viz.— Sydney,  £6898;  Melbourne,  £12,283. 

3.  Total  Receipts  and  Issues,  (i.)  Receipts.  The  total  quantities  of  gold  received 
at  the  three  mints  since  their  establishment  are  stated  in  the  gross  as  follows : — Sydney. 
31,626,739  ozs.;  Melbourne,  30,015,938  ozs.;  and  Perth,  8,791,548  ozs.  As  the  mints  pay 
for  standard  gold  (22  carats)  at  the  rate  of  £3  17h.  lOJd.  per  oz.,  which  corresponds  to  a 
value  of  £4  48.  lli*id.  per  oz.  fine  (24  carats),  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  number  of 
fine  ounces  received  from  the  amounts  paid  for  the  gold  received.  These  amounts 
were :— Sydney,  £116,542,968;  Melbourne,  £118,352,487;  Perth,  £31,132,187;  oorre- 
ponding  to — Sydney,  27,436,545  ozs.  fine;  Melbourne,  27,862,542  ozs.  fine;  and  Perth, 
7,329,139  ozs.  fine.  Silver  found  in  assaying  is  paid  for  if  it  exceeds  8  per  cent.;  in 
Sydney  it  has  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  oz.  fine  since 
12th  May,  1902 ;  in  Melbourne  the  price  is  fixed  monthly  by  the  Deputy-master  of  the 
Mint ;  and  in  the  Perth  accounts  it  has  l>een  taken  at  one  shilling  per  oz.  The  totwl 
amount  paid  for  silver  by  the  Sydney  Mint  is  given  as  £*283,5G5. 

(ii.)  Issues.  The  total  values  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  by  the  three  mint^ 
were  as  follow : — 
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Mint. 

SovereiiOiB. 

Coin. 
Half-BOVH. 

Total. 

Bullion. 

5,509,390 
8,945,743 
2,393,729 

16,848,862 

Total. 

Sydney  ... 
Melbourne 
Perth      

107,863,500 

108,814,708 

28,643,085 

245,321.293 

3.179,000 

588,384 

89.703 

3,857.087 

111.042,500 
109,403,092 

28,732,788 

249,17H,.S80 

£ 

116,551.890 

118,348,835 

31,126,517 

Total 

266,027,242 

It  may  be  said  that  about  one-half  of  the  total  gold  production  of  Australasia  haibs 
passed  through  the  three  Australian  mints,  the  production  of  the  Commonwealth  States 
to  the  end  of  1906  being  valued  at  £474,913,048,  and  that  of  New  Zealand  at  £69,501,488, 
or  a  total  of  £544,414,536. 

The  total  issues  of  silver  coins  to  the  end  of  1906  wore  £1,962,000,  viz. : — Crowns, 
i53500;  double  florins,  €45a5;  half-crowns,  £591,400:  florins.  £408,615;  shillings, 
€510,600;  sixpences,  £198,020;  and  threepences,  £245,280. 

Bronze  coins  to  the  value  of  €125,550  were  issued,  viz. : — Ponce,  €87,040 ;  halfpence, 
£38,410;  and  farthings,  £100. 

(iii.)  Withdrawals  of  IVirmt  Coin.  Complete  figures  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
coin  can  only  be  given  for  the  Sydney  Mint,  where  they  amounted  to  £827,895;  at  the 
Melbourne  Mint  the  coins  withdrawn  since  1890  were  worth  £44,362,  and  no  figures  are 
given  for  Perth. 

Withdrawals  of  worn  silver  coin  amounted  to  €236,770  in  Sydney,  and  to  £321,775 
in  Melbourne. 

4.  Standard  Weight  and  Fineness  of  Coinage.— The  coinage  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  same  provisions  as  to  legal  tender 
hold  good,  viz.,  while  gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver  coins  are  only  so 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  bronze  coins  up  to  one  shilling.  As 
will  bo  seen  from  the  table  below,  the  standard  weights  of  the  sovereign  and  half- 
sovereign  are  respectively  123.27447  grains  and  61.63723  grains,  but  these  coins  will  pass 
current  if  they  do  not  fall  below  122.5  grains  and  61.125  grains  respectively. 

STANDARD  WEIGHT  AND  FINENESS. 


Denomination. 

j  Standai-d  Weight. 

GOLD— 

;          Grains. 

Sovereign    ... 

...I        128.27447 

Half-sovereign 

...'         61.63723 

SILVER— 

1 

Crown 

436.36363 

Double  florin 

....        H49.09090 

Half-crown ... 

...1        218.18181 

Florin 

...'        174.54545 

ShiUing       ... 

87.27272 

Sixpence     ... 

...!         43.63636 

Threepence... 

...|          21.81818 

BRONZE— 

i 

Penny 

145.83338 

Half-penny... 

87.50000 

Farthing     ... 

...t          43.75000 

fltandard  Fineness. 


Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold,  viz.: — 
Gold      ...  0.91667)     .  ^vwin 
Alloy      ...  0.08333)     ^'"^^^^^ 


Thirty-seven -fortieths  fine  silver,  viz. 
Silver         ...     0.925) 
Allov  ...     0.075} 


1.000 


Mixed  metal,  viz.: — 
Copper         ...     0.95) 
Tin  ...     0.04'   1.00 

Zinc  ...     0.01  j 
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5.  Prices  of  Silver  and  Australian  Coinage.— (i.)  Prices  of  Silver.  The  value  of 
hilver  has  greatly  decroafied  sincte  its  doraonetisation  and  restricted  coinage  in  abnost  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Its  average  price  in  the  London  market  is  shewn  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SILVER  IN  LONDON  MARKET.  1873  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Price  per 
Standard  Oz. 

Year 

Price  per      i 
Standard  Ok.   * 

Year. 

Price  per 
Btandaiti  0». 

d. 

d^^          ^^ 

d. 

1873 

69.2600 

1886 

48.6250 

1897 

27.5626 

1874 

58.3125 

1886 

45.3760 

1893 

26.9375 

1875 

66.8126 

1887 

44.6260 

1899 

27.5000 

1876 

63.0000 

1888 

42.8760 

1900 

28.31-25 

1877 

54.7500 

1889 

42.6875 

1901 

27.2500 

1878 

62.6625 

1890 

47.7500 

1902 

24.1250 

1879 

51.1876 

1891 

45.0626 

1903 

24.7500 

1880 

62.2500 

1892 

39.8125 

1904 

26.3750 

1881 

51.7600 

1893 

35.6260 

1905 

27.8125 

1882 

61.8125 

1894 

29.0000 

1906 

30.8750 

1883 

60.6626 

1895 

29.8760 

1884 

50.6875 

1896 

30.7500 

The  montl 

ily  fluctuatiouE 

i  during  the  ye 

ar  1906  were  as  follows  : — 

AVE 

RAGE  PRICi 

:  OF  SILVEP 

.  IN  LONDON  MARKET,  1906. 

Month. 

Price  per      ' 
Standard  Oz. 

Mouth. 

Price  per 
Standard  Oz. 

Month. 

Price  per 
Standard  Os. 

d. 

d.         ! 

d. 

January* 

30.1250 

May 

80.9375     1  September... 

31.5000 

February 

30.4376 

June 

30.1876 

October      ... 

32.1350 

March 

29.8750 

July 

30.1260 

November  ... 

32.6875 

April 

30.0000 

August 

30.5000 

December  ... 

32.0000 

(ii.)  Profits  on  Coinage  of  Silver.  As  sixty-six  shillings  are  coined  out  of  one  pound 
troy  of  standard  silver,  the  silver  required  to  produce  £3  6s.  of  coin  was  only  worth 
£1  lOs.  lOJd.  during  1906;  the  difference  of  £1  ISs.  IJd.  represents,  therefore,  thegros:^ 
profit  or  seigniorage  made  on  the  coinage  of  every  £3  6s.  This  gross  profit  is 
equivalent  to  about  68  per  cent.,  but  from  it  the  expenses  of  coining  ^including 
interest  on  cost  of  machinery)  and  of  withdrawals  of  worn  coin  must  be  deducted. 
Still,  given  a  large  annual  demand  for  new  silver  coin,  even  the  net  profit  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum.  Negotiations  therefore,  took,  place  for  a  number  of  years 
between  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  which  in  1898  resulted  in  permission  being  granted  to  the  two  Governments 
named  to  coin  silver  and  bronze  coin  at  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Mints  for  circulation 
in  Australia.  No  steps  were,  however,  taken  in  the  matter,  and  as  section  51  of  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution  makes  legislation  concerning  *' currency,  coinage,  and  legal 
tender'*  a  federal  matter,  the  question  has  remained  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the 
Federal  Parliament  shall  have  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  coinage. 

6.  Decimal  Coinage. — Considered  apart  from  the  cognate  subject  of  decimal  weights 
and  measures,  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  coinage  would  present  no  great  difficulties. 
Of  the  various  systems  that  have  been  advocated  from  time  to  time,  the  one  that  appears 
to  meet  with  most  favour  and  presents  the  maximum  advantage,  would  retain  the  sove- 
reign  as  the  unit,  but  would  divide  it  into  a  thousand  parts  instead  of  the  present  9G(> 
farthings.  In  such  a  system  there  would  be  the  following  coins  (adopting  the  name  of 
"cent"  for  the  hundredth  part  of  the  sovereign): — Sovereign =100c.  (gold);  half- 
sovereign  =  60c.  (gold),  20c. =48.  (gold  or  silver);  10c.=2s.  (silver);  5c.  =  ls.  (silver): 
2c.=4.8d.  (silver);  lc.=2.4d.  (silver  or  nickel);  0.5c.  or  5  mils.  =  1. 2d.  (nickel  or 
bronze);  0.2c.  or  2  mils.=0.48d.  (nickel  or  bronze);  0.1c.  or  1  mil.=0.24d.  (bronze). 
As  only  the  subdivisions  of  the  present  shilling  would  be  altered,  such  a  system  could  be 
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introduced  with  less  disturbing  effects  on  the  arrangements  of  trade  than  other  proponals, 
t'.g.,  one  which  would  make  the  present  farthing  its  unit. 

7.  Circulation  of  Specie. — Many  conflicting  estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.  In  1892  the  general  manager  of  one 
of  the  Sydney  hanks  estimated  the  coin  in  private  hands  in  New  South  Wales  at  only 
4*725,000,  while  the  estimate  of  the  Deputy-master  of  the  Mint  for  the  same  period 
was  £4,41(5,000,  the  truth  lying,  no  doubt,  somewhere  between  those  two  estimates. 
In  1906  the  Deputy -master  of  the  Perth  Mint  conducted  an  enquiry  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  information  on  the  condition  of  the  currency  in  Australia.  His 
estimate  was — sovereigns,  £2.500,000 ;  half-sovereigns,  £500,000 ;  silver  and  bronze 
roin,  £1,200,000.  This  estimate  appears,  however,  very  low,  amounting  only  to  a  little 
over  £1  per  head  of  population .  The  question  will  shortly  have  to  be  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  accurate  information  by  means  of  a  question  on  the 
census  schedule  to  be  used  in  1911.  The  coin  in  private  hands  amoimts,  however,  only 
to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  total  coin  in  the  country,  the  value  of  coin  held  by 
the  banks  during  the  quarter  ended  30th  June,  1907,  being  £22,420,895.  To  the  active 
currency  must  be  added  the  notes  in  circulation,  which  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£3,563,181,  exclusive  of  Queensland  Treasury  notes,  £1,490,869,  viz.,  £769,932  held  by 
hanks,  and  £720.937  in  circulation. 

8.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Coin  and  Bullion.— A  table  is  appended  shewing  the 
imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  Commonwealth  of  coin  and  bullion  during  the  year 
MK)6.  distinguishing  the  countries  of  import  and  export :  — 

IMPORTS   AND   EXI>ORTS   OF   COIN   AND   BULLION,   1906, 


Countries 
from  which  Iraportetl  l_ 
and  to 
which  Exi>orted.      j 

I 


Coin. 


I 


Bullion. 


Gold. 


I  Silver.  Bronze.' 


Total 
Coin. 


Gold.* 


Imports.  £  ,      fl 

United  Kingdom         .  .,  ..  ;ia»,260  | 

New  Guinea   ...  ;  .  . 

New  Zealand 80,900  ,     9,85.3 

<*ermany        10  I     1.844 

Hawaii 600  ,      ...      , 

South  Sea  Islands      ...  380  |         J7 

ITniteflStateBof  Amer.  ...  i      ...      I 


£ 

8.403 


£ 
137.«58 

90,563 

1,854; 

500 

397! 


f 
369 
46.484 
2,0m,99R 


Silver.'* 


£ 
53 

3S',S44 


Total 
Bullion. 


£ 

412 

46,484 

2.052,842 


Total 

Coin 

and 

Bnllion. 


Total  luiportK 


81.790    140,764 


F^XPORTS. 

I'liitod  KinKdoni 
Canada 
Ceylon 
'  Fanning  Island 
Fiji     ... 
Hong  Kong      .. 
India  ... 
New  Guinea  ... 
New  Zealand ... 
Straits  Settlements 

Belgium  .  .  

China  C.IOO 

France  ...  826 

CJerniany 

Japan  70().0U0 

Marshall  Islands 
New  Caledonia  ..  1,030 

New  Hebrides  .|  206  I 

South  Sea  Islands      .  1,547 

ITnited  Statet*  of  Amer.     2.195,000  1 


8,403  I     230.967  1 2,066.068 


3,028.704  I        600 

660,000         ...       , 
3,060.000         ..       I 
800  I      ...       I 
61.000  I     5,900 
860,616  !      .  . 
9:i9.787 
65 
830.000 
80.055 


88.887 


£ 

188,065 

46,484 

2.148,385 

1,864 

500 

397 

222 


2.099,900 


2,880.917 


32  I 
13,500  ' 


3 

250 


3.029.304    3,201,378 

660,000  , 
8,060.000  ;     101,952 
800  ...        1 

56,900'        ...        I 
360,6)0  2.496 

9.39.737    1,503.819  ' 

100 ,     . .     ; 

843.750 
'^,055 


419 


1,666 

no 
1.024  ; 

270  i 


6,100  I 
1,245  1 

I  700,000  , 
1.666  1 
1.140 
1.229  I 
1.817  ' 
2.195,000 

j- 


662 
1,101 


Total  K.xports   .     11.915.685='    23,521*;        263*11,939.469  14.965.600" 


190,314  !  3,8U,602  I 
3fi6.'870        468^22 


2,496 
218,220  !  1,722.0,39 


1.^ 


60  '         1,161 


39.410        183,567 


814.874* 


6,420,996 

660,000 

8.528.822 

800 

56,900 

868.112 

2.661.776 

100 

848.760 

80.066 

186 

6,100 

1.807 

1,161 

700,000 

1.666 

1,140 

1.229 

1.817 

2,878,567 


5,770,474    17,709.988 


1.  Bullion,  bars,  dnst,  ingots,  nnd  sheets.  "2.  Bullion,  l>ars,  ingots,  sheets,  and  silver  contained 
in  matte.  3.  Appro.xinmtfly  f0,851..'>.^  Australian  in-odnce  and  1*2,064.127  other  produce.  The  net 
value  of  gold  bullion  and  gold  ore  of  foreign  origin  introduced  (by  transfer  or  importation)  Into 
the  minting  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  addition  of  the  imports  of  foreign  coin,  has 
iieen  taken  to  represent  the  value  of  the  exi)orts  of  coin  of  other  than  Australian  origin.  4.  Other 
produce,    f).  Australian  i)roduce.    «j.  Australian  protluce,  £777 ,67'2;  other  prtxluce,  f37|J 
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§  2.  Banking. 

1.  Baaklng  Facilities.— (i.)  Head  Offices  of  Hanks.  Of  the  twcuty-one  l>aiiks. 
trjiding  in  the  Common  wealth,  four  have  their  head  ofhcos  in  liondon.  viz.,  the  Bank  of 
Australasia;  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  Limited;  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Austra- 
lian Bank  Limited  ;  and  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  Limited.  The  head  offtces  of 
the  following  four  banks  are  in  Sydney — The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  ;  the  Commer- 
cial Banking  Company  oi  Sydney  Limited  ;  the  Australiiui  Joint  Stock  Bank  Limited  ; 
and  the  City  Bank  of  Sydney.  Five  banks  have  their  head  offices  in  Melbourne,  viz.,  the 
National  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  Limited  ; 
the  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited;  the  Colonial  Btmk  of  Australasia  Limittid;  and  the 
Koyal  Bank  of  Aastralia  Limited.  Brisbane  is  the  hetidquarters  of  three  banks^,  viz., 
the  Queensland  National  Biink  Limited ;  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  Umiteil ; 
and  the  Btvnk  of  North  Quetnisland  Limited.  Only  one  Bunk  has  at  present  its  head  office 
in  Adelaide,  viz.,  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  ;  and  one  in  Perth,  viz.,  the  Westeni  Australian 
Bank.  Of  the  two  Tasmanian  l)anks  the  Commeroial  Bank  of  Tasmania  Limited  has  its 
head  office  in  Holmrt,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Tasmania  Limited  in  Launce«ton!  The 
remaining  bank,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  has  its  headqimrters  in  Wellington.  It  is 
proposed,  in  the  few  instances  where  the  banks  are  referred  to  by  name,  to  arrange  them 
in  the  order  just  given. 

(ii.)  Establislmients  in  Different  Statea.  Only  thrcL'  of  the  banks  have  est-jiblish- 
nients  in  all  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  total  number  of  their  branches  and 
sub-branches  being  468.  One  bank  with  ai  total  of  194  branches  is  trading  in  five  States, 
and  two  with  '267  branchesare established  in  four  States.  One  bank  has  sixty-nine  branches 
dihtributed  over  three  States,  while  five  banks  with  a  total  of  824  branches  confine  their 
operations  to  two  States.  The  remaining  nine  banks,  with  378  branches,  trade  only 
within  the  State  where  their  head  offices  are  loctited.  Of  this  total  of  1697  banking 
establishments-.  New  South  Wales  contains  .'il'i;  Victoria,  61'i  ;  Queensland.  222;  South 
Australia,  178  ;  Western  Australia,  123  ;  and  Ttismania,  50.  The  total  for  the  Common- 
wealth amounts  to  about  one  bank  to  every  2500  inhabitants,  which  does  not  appear  out 
of  proportion  when  the  general  sparseness  of  the  Austnilian  population  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  various  States  which  is  not  easy 
of  explanation,  but  which  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  desire  of  a  few  of  the  banks 
to  open  up  branches  wherever  there  is  a  pro^pect  of  a  small  amount  of  business,  whilo 
other  banks  are  more  conservative  iu  this  respect.  Thus  the  prox^ortion  in  New  South 
Wales  is  alx)ut  3000  inhabitants  per  bank,  while  in  Victoria  it  is  only  2000.  In  Western 
Australia,  where  the  proportion  amounts  to  one  in  1500,  there  are.  of  course,  exceptional 
circumstances  which  explain  this  apparent  disproportion. 

2.  Banking  Legislation. — ^Under  section  51  of  the  Common wenlth  Constitution  Act 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to  "  Banking,  other 
than  Stat<f  banking :  also  State  banking  extenduig  Ixjyond  the  limits  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, the  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money."  Up  to  the  present 
no  Commonwealth  banking  legislation  has,  however,  been  passed,  and  the  various  State 
laws  under  which  the  biinks  transact  business  are  in  most  cases  so  old  as  to  be  quite  un- 
suitable to  modern  methods  of  banking.  I'nder  the  existing  laws  banks  are  required  to 
furnish  quarterly  statements  of  their  average  as.sets  and  liabilities,  but  these  statemeutt» 
are  not  equally  complete  in  all  the  States.  Still,  together  with  the  periodical  balance- 
sheets  (generally  half-yearly,  but  in  a  few  cases  yearly),  those  quart-erly  statements  ure 
at  present  the  only  information  available  in  regard  to  banking  business. 

The  Acts  under  which  the  various  banks  are  incorporated  are  numerous,  but  it  uiay 
1k'  sUited  that  while  most  of  the  older  banks  were  incorporated  by  special  Acts,  e.<j.,  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Act  of  Council  1817  ;  the  Bank  of  Austiul^ia,  by  Royal 
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Charter;  the  Bank  of  Adelaide,  by  Act  of  the  South  Australian  Parliament;  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand ;  the  newer  banks 
are  generally  registered  under  a  '*  Compsinies  Act,''  or  some  equivalent  Act.  This  is  al^ 
the  case  with  those  banks  which,  after  the  crisis  of  1893,  were  reconstructed. 

3.  Capital  Resources  of  Banks. — The  paid-up  capital  of  the  twenty-one  banks, 
together  with  their  reserve  funds,  and  the  i*ate  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  their  last 
dividends,  is  shewn  in  the  table  hereunder.  The  information  relates  to  the  balance- 
sheet  last  preceding  the  30th  June,  1907,  and  where  alterations  have  taken  place  since 
that  date  these  are  indicated  by  notes.  In  regard  to  the  reserve  funds  it  must  be  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  sohie  of  the  banks  these  are  invested  in  (Government  securities,  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  banks,  and  in  a  few  instances 
they  are  partly  invested  and  partly  used  in  business : — 

CAPITAL  RESOURCES  OF  BANKS. 


! 

Rat*  |»er  ci?iJt. 

Aninii  t 

Of   ht^t 

dotMl  dc 

Bfiuk. 

j   Paid-uii 

l»r  annum  of 

Hesetr^L" 

!      (iLIllUll 

last  Dividend 

Fund. 

t" 

% 

£ 

t 

Hank  of  Australasia 

ijira,tjnn 

H 

Lllf.fKU 

l.a2(J,rttJ0 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  Limited 

l,,'y>rt,ofKi 

14 

K16,IKW 

].2aa,4iia 

English.  Scottish,  and  AustnUiau  Bank  Tilmited  .. 

,S3ft,437 

4k 
1  ■^iPrcftemntiai 
i2AOitlitiivry 

SW,275 

i«t.»r»K 

London  Bank  of  Anstralia  Limited 

Ji4*i,rji5^ 

lfi,flkM 

^.0OM 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

,  2.iWO.0W)^ 

10 

lOL^iWO 

i.aoo.ow^ 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  Limited 

i  l,2l:^,56e 

10 

ao,im 

i.^.3?a 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  Limited        

lhi,5n 

is.im 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

wa,m} 

1^4 

fi.'W 

lU.OH 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited       

K4W,22()* 

^,m 

'    hSt,3ftri 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  Limited    ... 

2.ai2.8m^ 

1  .tPr«fi*]fpntJii] 
1  ..    (JrrlUtar^' 

m,7m 

lH,K2ri 

Bank  of  Victoria.  Limited 

'  i.imnin" 

% 

w.fleo 

lptJ,«l»f) 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited       

'    *^^» 

a 

i5i,ni* 

H»,S<I4 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia  Limited... 

m\(]ifm 

T 

5,fW 

77,K'ic^ 

Queensland  National  Bank  Limited 

41 '1,289' 

■1 

is.fino 

3tf.ft34 

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  Limited 

4lJ7,5ftl 

4 

ft.277 

70,1 -Ki 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  Limited           

u»,oai 

^ 

J.ao 

20.1)1111 

Bank  of  Adelaide    ... 

4fjn,ow 

ffl 

i^.r«o 

31£,nEi 

Western  Australian  Bank  ... 

iriO,u4)ii 

2t> 

i5,niJ0 

,?Qft,M4 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  Limited  ... 

tm.mr 

l^ 

W,ilOO 

H7.50t>^' 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  Limited 

1     ih£m^ 

H 

^,5«l 

Sfi,|)l¥t 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

i  l.UW,(J(W^" 

1  vin-^ift^protiai 
1 10  Ordiuarj' 

»7,5« 

£&0,OUU 

Total            

16,91(1,327 

I    7,S3!tjm 

1.  jf  171,090  preferential.  £376,085  oi-dinan.  2.  Now  increased  to  £2.500,000.  of  which  £2.425.41)0 
actually  paid  up,  and  £74,600  iu  course  of  lieiug  l>aid  up.  3.  Now  increased  to  £1.530,000.  4  £305,780 
Preferential;  £1,102.440  ordinary.  5.  £2,117.3W  Pi-eferential ;  £05,469  Ordinary.  6  £416,760 
Preferential;  £1.061.250  Ordinan'.  7.  After  deductiuji  £46.865  paid  on  forfeited  shares.  8.  Now 
increased  to  £175,000.        9.  Now  increased  to  £175,000.  10.  £500,000  preference  shares  issued 

to  the  Crown  under  the  "Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act.  1903,"  £500,000  ordinary  shares.    There  is  in 
addition  £1,000,000  4  i>er  cent,  guaranteed  stock. 


4.  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Banlis.---(i.)  Liabilities  of  Hanks  fo}\Qu arte r  ended 
30th  June,  1907.  As  already  statred,  the  banks  transacting  business  in  any  State  are 
obliged,  under  the  existing  State  laws,  to  furnish  a  quarterly  stjitcment  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  which  contains  the  averages  of  the  weekly  statements  prepared  by  the 
bank  for  that  purpose.  As  all  other  financial  returns  in  this  work  embrace,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  period  ended  30th  June,  1907,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  the  banking  figures 
for  the  quarter  ended  on  that  date,  and,  where  they  are  shewn  for  a  series  of  yeai>5, 
similarly  to  use  the  figures  for  the  June  quarter  of  each  year.  The  liabilities  arc 
liabilities  to  the  general  public,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  Imnks'  liabilities  to  their  share- 
holders, which  arc  shewn  in  the  preceding  table:— 
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AVERAGE   LIABILITIES  OF   BANKS   IN    EACH   STATE    OF    THE    COMMON- 
WEALTH FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  30TH  JUNE.  1907. 


°B  d  »  9 

on 


=l|^  '     Sol 

Slil 


S^3 

■11* 

o 


Not 
Bearing 
Interest. 


DepoHitH. 


Bearing 
latei'est. 


Total. 


I      Total 
Liabilities 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
QueenBlanrl 
South  Australia 
West.  Australia 
I'aitmania 


1,684.744 
911,803 

476,605 
827,611 
162.618 


Com  uion  wealth 


8,663,181 


£ 

271,687 
288,748 
171,790 
26,270 
25.798 
17.590 


£ 

88.826 
164,820 
62.873 
40,8. « 
02,632 


£ 
18,68^.985 
14.012,262  ' 
5.652.288  i 
3,410.846 
8.283,755  ' 
1,788,159  j 


£  I 

23,2884!80  I 
24,880,927  I 
9,800.846  I 
i.>»86.52l  . 
2.216.857  I 
1,990.804 


£  I 

41.967.265 
88,998,179  i 
14,852.684 
8,247,366  ' 
6,600,112 
8,737.468 


£ 

80.767,^0 
16.087.247 
8.791,080 
6.946.14J9 
3,917,671 


d0J,87«« 


444,460 


46.781,234      65,916,785  { 112.097.969  1 117,S07.4a!3i 


(ii.)  Assets  of' Banks  for  Quarter  en4ed  30th  June,  1907.  The  average  assets  of  the 
banks  are  shewn  in  the  following  table,  in  which,  in  the  case  of  the  banks  doing  businest^ 
in  Tasmania,  the  column  headed  "cohied  gold,"  etc.,  includes  any  bullion  which  may 
have  been  held  by  the  banks : — 

.AVERAGE  ASSETS  OF  BANKS  IN  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  80TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Htate. 


Coined  Gold 

and  Silver 

and  other 

Metals. 


N.S.W.  ... 
V'^icfcoria  ... 
Queensland 
S.  Australia 
W.Australia 
Tasmania . 


C wealth  ... 


& 
8,965,899 
(J,968,370 
1,924,004 
1,808,942 
1,995,846 
757,334 


22,420,395 


Oold  and      Landed 

Silver     I       and 
in  Bullion  |     other 
or  Bars,    j  Property. 


Notes  andj  Balances  <    All  other 
'  Bills  of   j  Due  from  <  Debts  Due 
<     other  other      \      to  the 

Banks,    i     Banks.     I      Banks. 


Total 
Assets. 


^ 


U 


162,008  11.777.305  340.559  :  468,204  |34,460,993   46,174,968 


369,617 

178.398 

7.724 

573,286 


1,850,728  I  323,2-28  1 
716,493  I  59,878  \ 
383,589  I  (»6,411 
196,929  ,  50.141  ; 


103.335 


238.778  131.894,070  ( 

215,828  ;15,076,455 

67,727  I  5,545.346 

33,013     5.140,911  ' 

146,726  !  2,872,660 


41,644,791 

18,171,05«*. 

7,879.7a!> 

7,990,126 

3,880,065 


1,291,033  5,028,.379  I  840,217  1,170.276  !94,990.435  t  125,740,735 


(iii.)  Liabilities  of  Banks  for  June  Quarter,  1901  to  1907.  In  the  subjomed  table, 
which  shows  the  average  liabilities  of  the  banks  for  the  quarter  ended  80th  June,  1901 
to  1907,  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the  growth  in  total 
liabilities  is  almost  entirely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  deposits,  and  that  deposits  not 
bearing  interest  and  deposits  bearing  interest  have  shared  in  that  increase  ver> 
equally : — 

AVERAGE    r  J  ABILITIES   OF   BANKS   IN   THE   COMMONWEALTH    FOR   THE 
QUARTER  ENDED  :30TH  JUNE,  IN  THE  YEARS  1901  TO  1907. 


Year. 


1901 
1002 
1903 
1004 
1905 
1900 
1907 


Balances 

due  to  ' — — 

other    I      Not 
Banks.      Bearing 
Intercut. 


Depositfi. 


376,972 
469,256 
407.947 
290.441 
446.566 
677.094 
444.460 


£ 
87.467,900 
37.727.861 
37,066.187 
36.630.256 
36.847.610 
41,036.116 
46.781.234 


Bearing 
Interest. 


;      Total 

JLiabiliiie^ 


Total. 


54.089.188  I  01,487,148 
66,708,373  I  93.436.234 
64,701,047  I  91.757.2S4 
56,917,848  I  91,548,109 
61.296,775  98,143.385 
65,479.160  106,616,206 
65.916.736   112.607,069 


£ 
»5.78»,Mb 
97.7l»,l&i 
06.aB(I.O«t 
95,408,079 
10e,i8S,Qn 
1]0,006C»» 
117.507.486 
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(iv.)  Assets  of  BankH  for  June  Quarter,  1901  to  1007.  A  similar  table  shewing  the 
uvemge  assets  of  the  banks  for  the  June  quarters  of  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1907  is 
shewn  below.  Bullion,  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian  Imnks,  is  again  included  with 
coin  :  — 

AVERAGE     ASSKTS    OF     BANKS    IN     THE     COMMONWEALTH     FOR    THE 
QUARTER  ENDED  :30th  JCNE  IN  THE  YEARS  1901  TO  1907. 


YfHr. 


r)01.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


i  Coined  Gold 
'    and  Silver   ' 
I    and  other 
!      M^als. 


Silver  in 

Bullion  or  i 

Bars. 


and  other 
Property. 


NoteB  Balances 

'  and  Bills  j  Due  from 

j  of  other  other 

I   Banks,    i  Banks. 


I  18,581,224 
'  19,744.914 
1  18,513,784 
,  17,910,771 
I  19,988,465 
21,268,679  t 
22,420,395  I 


a 

1,199.304 
1.330,304 
1,507.825 
1,447,698 
1,501,890 
1,412,763 
1,291.033 


M 
6,145,742 
5,337,277 
5,289.440 
5,245.312 
5.212,799 
5,160,875 
5,028.379 


695,676 
656,302 
741,977 
692,688 
705,089 
802,225 
840,217 


All  other 

Debts  Due 

to  the 

Banks. 


I  Total  Assets. 


1,215,701 
1,152,534 
1,115,369 
781,368 
809,929 
1.234,921 
1,170.276 


a, 

93,710,166 
94,015,098 
93,301,160 
87,705.222 
85,766,259 
87,889,121 
94,990,435 


£ 
121,547318 
122,236.429 
120,469,555 
113,783,069 
113,984.431 
117.768,584 
125,740.736 


The  figures  do  not  call  for  much  comment.  As  the  table  shews,  the  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  assets  is  mainly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  the 
bsmks  against  liabilities  at  call. 

5.  Percentage  of  Coin  and  Bullion  to  Uabitities  at  Call.— (i.)  CommonweaUh. 
Although  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  assume  that  the  division  of  deposits  into  thosii 
i>earing  interest  and  not  bearing  interest  would  in  every  case  coincide  with  a  division 
into  fixed  deposits  and  current  accounts,  the  division,  in  default  of  a  better  one.  must  be 
adopted,  and  in  the  following  table  ** liabilities  at  call"  are  therefore  understood  to 
include  the  note  circulation  of  the  banks  and  the  deposits  not  bearing  interest : — 

PERCENTAGE  OF  COIN  AND  BULLION  TO  LIABILITIES  AT  CALL. 
COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1907. 


Liabilities  at  Call.                                      Coin  and  BulUon. 

1 

Percen- 
tage of 

Year. 

cfca*L\iSn.  P^fSr         ''"''^-       i        "-'""• 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Coin  and 

BulUon  to 

Liabiliti-8 

at  Call. 

1901  ... 
1902... 
1908... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 

£         \          ^          \          it 
3,399,462  1  37,467,960  i  40,857,422 
3,305,135    37,727,861  '  41.032,996 
3,315,747  1  37,056,187  I  40,371,934 
3,138,747  1  35,630,255  j  38,764,002 
3.036,879  1  36,847,610  '  39,884,489 
3,244,256  |  41,036,116  i  44,280,372 
3,563,181    46.781,234  '  60,344.415 
i 

it 
18,681,224 
19,744,914 
18.513,784 
17,910,771 
19,988,465 
21,268,679 
22,420,395 

£ 
1,199,304 
1,330,304 
1,507,825 
1.447.698 
1,501.890 
1,412.763 
1,291,033 

£ 
19,780.528 
21,076,218 
20.021,609 
19,358,469 
21.490,365 
22.681,442 
23.711,428 

% 
48.41 
51.36 
49.59 
49.94 
53.88 
51.22 
47.10 

It  would  appear  from  the  figures  just  given  that  the  banks  generally  consider  it 
advisable  to  hold  about  half  the  amount  of  liabilities  at  call  in  coin  and  bullion.  The 
drop  to  47.10  per  cent,  in  1907  is  due  to  the  very  large  increjise  in  the  amount  of  deposits 
during  the  year,  with  which  the  increase  in  the  coin  and  bullion  held,  considerable 
though  it  was,  did  not  keep  pace. 

(ii.)  Queensland  Treasury  Notes.  No  bank-notes  are  Issued  by  any  of  the  banks  in 
Queensland,  where  a  Treasury  note  has  taken  the  phwk^  of  bank-notes  since  1893. 
These  Treasury  notes  are  disregarded  in  the  quarterly  statements  of  the  banks ;  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  returns  the  amount  outstanding  on  30th  June,  1907,  was  £1,490,869,  of 
whioh  £720,937  was  in  circulation,  while  the  balance  of  €769.982  was  held  by  the 
lianks.  ^  T 
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(iii.)  States.  The  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion  to  liabilities  at  call  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  different  States,  and  is  generally  highest  in  Western  Australia,  and  lowest  in 
Queensland  and  Tasmania.  A  table  is  appended  shewing  the  percentages  for  each  State 
for  the  quarter  ended  30th  June,  1901  to  1907  :— 

PERCENTAGE  OF  COIN  AND  BULLION  TO  LIABILITIES  AT  CALL,  STATKS 
AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

10O3. 

1(«04. 

1906. 

1909 

1907 

% 

% 

•% 

% 

% 

%• 

New  South  Wales      ... 

46.96 

46.97 

47.47 

48.67 

50.51 

48.49 

44.81 

Victoria 

47.82 

61.91 

50.58 

52.92 

58.01 

53.56 

49.17 

Queensland... 

40.95 

44.42 

46.33 

39.66 

45.78 

40.43 

37.20 

South  Australia 

54.94 

67.67 

50.12 

61.45 

55.66 

51.25 

46.73 

Western  Australia     ... 

71.59 

80.46 

61.83 

58.70 

67.35 

73.98 

71.14 

Tasmania    ... 

37.49 

35.12 

42.20 

46.41 

44.25 

42.89 

39.84 

Commonwealth  ... 

48.41 

51.36 

49.69 

49.94 

63.88 

■" 

51.22 

47.10 

6.  Deposits  and  Advances. — (i.)  Total  Deposits.  The  total  amount  of  deposits 
held  by  the  hanks  shews  a  steady  advance  during  the  period  under  review,  although  the 
totals  for  1903  and  1904,  when  the  country  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  were  slightly  below  those  for  1902 : — 

TOTAL  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


1008. 


1904. 


19U5. 


1907. 


New  South  Wales  . 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania   ... 


£  «  «  '  £ 

38,118,800  84.382,531  .  S8..')09,601     38.058,342 

80.991.038  I  80,839,444    bO,719,334  !  31.188,971 

13,525,489  18,795,787     12,645.725  I  12,fl26,184 


6,270,?96 

4,402,519  < 

1    8.178,84A{ 


'  I 

6,212,957  6.608,225  i 

4,742,579!  4,785.8391 

3,462,986^  8,698,420] 


6,.S75,267 
4.726,158 
^,678,181 


£          \           £  £ 

85.»72,265  80.099.680  414M7.265 

33,042,092  39,764,392,  88.30S»179 

12,987.8591  18.685,110  14,852.584 

6,802,103  7.618302  8.247.366 

4.990,650  j  5,64.'>,701  !  5.500.112 

8,640,416  8,826,631  \  3.787,463 


Commonwealth  ...  !  91.487,148    98,486,234  >  91,757,234  I  91,548,108    96,14.').885    106.515,M6 


112,607,969 


(ii.)  Deposits  pei'  Head  of  Population.  To  shew  the  extent  to  which  the  population 
makes  use  of  the  banking  facilities  afforded  to  it,  a  table  is  given  hereunder  shewing:  the 
amount  of  total  deposits  per  head  of  mean  population  for  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1907. 
The  figures  must  not  be  taken  to  shew  part  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  deposits  is  non -interest- bearing  and  therefore  presumably  used  in  the 
business  of  the  banks'  customers,  together  with  a  small  part  of  the  interest-bearing 
deposits: — 

DEPOSITS  PER  HEAD   OP   POPULATION,  STATES  AND  COMMONWEALTH. 

1901  TO  1907. 


State. 

1901. 

1902 

190n 

1904. 

191'3. 

1006. 

1907. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£    s.  d 

24    6    5 

i  25  14    9 

26  18    8 

17    7    0 

28    5  11 

18  10    5 

£  s. 

24  14 

25  9 
27    0 
17    1 
22  18 
20    0 

d. 

4 
8 
5 
8 
2 
8 

U    8. 

23  10 
25    8 

24  18 
18    1 
21  11 
20  17 

d. 

7 

3 
10 
2 
5 

£  8.    d. 
22  lf<    8 
25  17    2 
24    5    8 
17    6    5 
19  17    2 
2«>    1     8 

f    8.    d. 
24    «    1 
27  15    7 
24  13    6 

18  8    3 

19  18    0 

20  10    2 

£  8.    d. 
26  17  11 
30    1    8 
25  11  10 
19  15    7 
21  18    0 
21  10    7 

£    R     d- 

27     1    S 
30    0  10 
?7    7    9 

21        «(      Ty, 

SO  Ifi    3 
21     3    S» 

Common  wealth 

1 
...     24    2    9 

24    4 

8 

23  10 

fl 

23    3    3 

24    8  11 

26    1    6 

27     2     I 
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(iii.)  Totof  Adrniices.  In  the  quarterly  statements  furnished  by  the  banks  the 
eolumii  headed  "all  other  debts  due  to  the  banks,"  which  averages  from  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  assets,  is  made  up  of  such  miscellaneous  items  as  bills  discounted,  pro- 
missory notes  dJscoimted,  overdrafts  on  personal  security,  overdrafts  secui*ed  by  deposit 
of  deeds  or  by  mortgage,  etc.  ITnder  presenf  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
these  items,  and  the  total  amounts  contained  in  the  column  must,  therefore,  be  treated 
as  advances.  The  following  table  shews  the  totals  for  each  State  during  the  years  1901 
to  1907  :- 

.\DVANCES  BV  BANKS,  STATES  ANT)  COMMONWEALTH.   HK)1  TO  1907. 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


1003. 


1904. 


1905. 


190A. 


I 


New  Houih  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
'rasmania 


(  k)mmon\7ealth 


I  39,194.844     39,797,960  j  38,658,565  33.287,756  ,  31,965.017  ;  32,057,192  i 

30,958.24r.  (  30,446.032    29,905.949  i  29.426,052  |  28,698,201     29,699,683  j 

i  13,568,589  !  13.633,376  '  14,082,725  |  13,974.288  i  18,690,383  |  13,860,921  , 

4.332.730      4.484.031  I    4,428,988  i    4,401.991  1  4,793.936  i    6,063,184  I 

!    3,117318      3.276,409      3,683,461  |    3.956.108  4.172,983  i    4,685.624 1 

1    2.638.4*2  I    2.397.290      2,641,487  1    2.710.083,  2,660,789      2,592,517 


34.460.993 
31,894,070 
16,076,455 
5,646,846 
6.140.911 
2,872,860 


I  98.710,166  .  93,986.098    98,801,100    87.706.222  !  86,766,269  i  87,880,121  I  94,990,486 


(iv.)  Proportion  of  Advances  to  Depomts.  The  percentage  borne  by  advances  to 
total  deposits  shews  to  what  extent  the  needs  of  one  State  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
resources  of  another  State,  and  where  the  percentage  for  the  CJommonwealth  as  a  whole 
exceeds  100,  as  it  did  in  1901.  1902,  and  1903,  the  banks  must  have  supplied  the  deficiency 
from  their  own  resources,  or  from  deposits  obtained  outside  the  Commonwealth.  The 
figures  shew,  however,  that  the  banking  business  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  practi- 
cally self-contained  during  the  period  under  review  : — 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ADVANCES  TO  TOTAL  DEPOSITS,  ST.\TES  AND 
COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1907:— 


State 

j  ,.., 

■     1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1007. 

i 
% 

o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

New  South  Wales 

.118.34 

115.75 

116.06 

100.54 

88.86 

81. 9<) 

82.11 

Victoria 

.    99.89 

98.72 

97.35 

94.35 

84.99 

:    80.78 

83.07 

Queensland... 

..|  100.32 

98.82 

111.36 

110.68 

104.64 

101.36 

101.51 

South  Australia 

..'  C9.10 

71.37 

67.07 

69.05 

69.56 

67.25 

67.24 

Western  Austmlia 

..|  70.82 

69.08 

76.97 

83.69 

83.47 

1   82.11 

93.47 

Ta^raania    ... 

..    79.85 

i 

69.23 

68.81 

75.85 

72.64 

67.75 

76.86 

Commonwealth  . 

1 
..!  102.43 

100.59 

101.68 

95.80 

87.39 

82.51 

84.29 

7.  Clt'arimf  Nona's.  The  Sydney  Banks'  Exchange  S«.'ttlement  and  the  Mt'l bourne 
Clearing  House,  at  which  two  institutions  settlements  are  effected  daily  Iwtween  the 
banks  doing  business  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  respectively,  publish  figures  of 
the  weekly  clearances  effected.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  1907  the  total 
clearances  in  Sydney  amounted  to  £234,169,822,  and  in  Melbourne  to  ,£234,928,727. 
Owing  to  the  different  distribution  of  the  banking  business  in  the  two  cities  these  figures 
do  not,  however,  afford  a  fair  comparison  of  the  volume  of  banking  business  tn\n.sacted  in 
Svdnev  and  Melbourne. 
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$  3.    Financial  Companies. 

1.  Pastoral  Companies. — A  number  of  largo  companies  transact  business  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  in  many  respects  is  very  nearly  akin  to  ordinary  banking  businesti. 
The  liabilities  of  these  companies  are,  however,  represented  by  paid-up  capital  and 
debentures,  together  with  reserve  funds,  mortgages,  and  direct  and  contingent  liabilities. 
In  direct  liabilities  bills  payable,  accrued  interest,  and  current  accounts  are  included. 
The  companies  to  which  the  following  figures  refer  arc : — The  Australian  Estates  and 
Mortgage  Company  Limited,  the  Australasian  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  limited, 
the  Australian  Mortgage,  Land,  and  Finance  Company  Limited,  Dalgety  and  Co. 
Limited,  Goldsbrough,  Mort  and  Co.  Limited,  and  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercan- 
tile Agency  Company  Limited.  The  figures  refer  to  the  last-published  balance-sheeU. 
and  are  inclusive  of  New  Zealand  business: — 

ACCOUNTS    OF  PASTORAL    COMPANIES. 

Capital  paid  up              ...  ...            ...            ...             £3,991,009 

Debenture  indebtedness  ...            ...            ...             1 2 ,  14 1 ,979 

All  other  liabilities         ...  ...             ...             ...                4,786,325 


Total         ...  ...  ...  £20,918,313 

Advances  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £12,-582,065 


Net  profits  for  the  year  after  paying  interest  ...  £583,309 

Amount  of  dividends  to  shareholders         ...  ...  £170,965 

2.  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Agency  Companies.— Returns  are  available  of  sovt^n 
Victorian,  two  New  South  Wales,  one  Queensland,  one  South  Australian,  one  Western 
Australian,  and  two  Tasmanian  companies.  The  paid-up  capital  of  these  fourteen  com- 
panies amounted  to  £404,422;  reserve  funds  and  undivided  profits  to  £211,853;  other 
liabilities,  £67,589;  total  liabilities,  £683,864.  Among  the  assets  are  included:— 
Deposits  with  Governments,  £162,500;  other  investments  in  public  securities,  fixed 
deposits,  etc.,  £94,862;  loans  on  mortgage,  £142,797;  property  owned,  £170,982;  other 
assets,  £112,723.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  were  £60,881,  and  tho  amount  of  dividend> 
and  bonus  £31,785.  Retui*ns  as  to  the  amount  at  credit  of  estates  represented  by  a8set^ 
are  only  available  for  eight  companies,  viz. : — Three  Victorian,  two  New  South  Wales, 
one  Queensland,  one   South   Australian,  and   one   Tasmanian.     They  amount  to  the 


following  large  sums  : — 

Victoria 

...     £11,980,363 

South  Australia  ... 

...       £1,825,699 

New  South  Wales 

8,819,460 

Tasmania 

501,355 

Queensland 

1,568,191 

Commonwealth  ... 

...     £24,690,068 

Probably  £6,000,000  would  at  the  least  have  to  be  added  to  this  amount  for  the 
remaining  six  companies,  so  that  the  total  amount  is  probably  not  far  short  of 
£31,000,000.  None  of  these  companies  receive  deposits,  and  advances  are  only  madr 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  tot^il  so  shewn  in 
the  last  balance-sheets  being  only  £81,3.34. 


§  4.     Savings  Banks. 

1.  Oeneral. — The  total  number  of  savings  banks,  with  their  branches  and  agencie>. 
in  the  Commonwealth,  closely  approximates  to  that  of  banks  of  issue,  and  was  at  th» 
middle  of  1907,  1628,  distributed  as  follows  :— New  South  Wales,  624  ;  Victoria,  :^^^: 
Queensland,  195;  South  Australia,  163;  Westem  Australia,   123;  and  Tasmania,  l'^- 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  for  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  refer  to  financial  years  ended  30th  Jnne.  and  those  of  New  South  WhI*^ 
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to  calendar  years  ended  31st  December  next  preceding.  In  the  case  of  Tasmania  figures 
for  the«two  joint-stock  savings  banks  are  made  up  to  the  last  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  and  those  for  the  Government  Sa\ings  Bank  to  the  3lst  December,  except  in  1906-7, 
where  they  relate  to  the  year  ended  30th  June. 

2.  Depositors. — The  total  number  of  depositors,  i.e.,  of  persons  having  aoooontB  open, 
not  of  those  making  deposits,  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years  is  shewn  in  the  following 
table : — 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS,  1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


State. 


IflOO-J. 


N.S.W. 
Victoria 

Queensland     . . . 
South  Australia ' 
West.  Australia 
Tasmania 


282,643 

393,026 

81,025 

126,082 

89,318 

42,509 


I- 


Common wealth  964,553 


igOl-2. 


1902-8. 


190S-4. 


1904-6. 


306,311      323,212,    331,956      355.824 


ilO,126 
84,685  : 

132,084  I 
46,108  ! 
44,627  I 


418,511  , 
80,043 

187.147 
48,008  1 
46,451  I 


432.867 
80,959 

141,672 
64,878 
47,904 


447,382 
84,165 

146,866 
69,764 
49.488 


1,022,841  11,053,372  !l,090,131  .1,142,939 


190S-«. 


364,039 

466,752 

88,026 

152,487 

68,578 

80,781 


1,185,608 


looe-r. 


392,060 

491,318 

92,912 

161,856 

66.737 

58.817 


1.258,689 


The  subjoined  table  shews  the  above  figures  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the 
States  ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  savings  bank  accounts  are  not 
restricted  to  the  adult  population,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  usual  practice 
to  open  accounts  in  the  name  of  children.  Even  so,  the  proportion  is  a  large  one, 
Hmounting  to  three-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  rising  in 
Victoria  to  almost  two-fifths,  and  in  South  Australia  to  more  than  two-fifths : — 

DEPOSITORS  TN  SAVINCIS  BANKS  PER  THOUSAND  OF  POPULATION, 

1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

1900-1. 

208 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

190S-4. 

1904-5. 

1906^. 

1905-7. 

New  South  Wales      ... 

223 

230 

233 

244 

244 

267     . 

Victoria 

326 

339 

346 

359 

369 

382 

397 

Queensland... 

161 

166 

166 

166 

160 

166 

171 

South  Australia 

349 

363 

376 

383 

391 

401 

418 

Western  Australia 

208 

218 

216 

231 

238 

244 

263 

Tasmania    ... 

246 

256 

262 

.    267 

274 

280 

804 

Commonwealth  ... 

265 

266 

271 

277 

286 

291 

804 

8.  Deposits.— The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  six  States 
i-eaches  the  large  sum  of  forty- two  million  pounds,  and  would  no  doubt  be  even  larger  if 
the  banks  did  not  restrict  intert^st-bearing  deposits  to  certain  limits,  generally  £200.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  though  not  granting  him  facilities  to  draw  cheques,  the 
Australian  savings  banks  practically  afford  the  small  tradesman  all  the  advantages  of  a 
current  account,  in  addition  to  which  they  also  allow  him  interest  on  his  minimum 
monthly  balance,  instead  of  charging  him  a  small  fee  for  keeping  his  account,  as  the 
banks  of  issue  do.  Moreover,  the  rule  as  to  the  limit  of  interest-bearing  deposits  is 
usually  relaxed  in  the  case  of  friendly  societies  and  similar  institutions.  The  savings 
banks  of  four  of  the  States — New  South  Wales  (Orovemment  Savings  Bank),  Victoria.  • 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia — have,  for  the  further  benefit  of  depositors, 
entered  into  a  reciprocity  arrangement,  under  which  money  deposited  in  one  State  may 
be  drawn  out  in  another  State,  and  oven  by  telegraph. 
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The  tivble  below  shews  the  total  amounts  at  credit  of  depositors  in  each  of  the  last 
seven  years : — 

DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANKS,  MXK)-1  TO  190G-7. 


State. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     ... 
South  Austi'alia 
W.  Australia  ... 
Tasmania 


Comiuonweaith 


1900-1. 


1901-2. 


1002-8. 


1903-4. 


1904-6. 


£         \         £         ]         £ 
10,901,382    11,808,710  ;  12.425,464 

9.662.006  10,131,604  i  10,341,857 
3,896,170  '4.118.387  ■  3.772,686 
8,795,631  I  3.988.649  4.187,500 
1,618,850  I    1389.082      1,968,624 

1.009.007  !    1,092,047      1,194.157 


£         i         £         ,         £  , 
I2.344.62.-J  '  13,982,648  i  18,963,135 
10AH2,«08     10,896,741  \  11.764.179 
r».7il,967  :    3.875,197  '    4.142.791 
4,217.836  ;    i,398.041  ,    4.76rl.907 
2.079,763  •    2,207,^96      2.816,161 
1,249.760      1,263,542  ' 
1 L 


1905-6.     i      1 906-7. 

1 

15,330.532 
12,792.51»0 
4.543.104 
5.3a0.»72 
2,638.1» 
1.332.516  !    1.488.056 


30,882,645  |  33,028,420    88,910,378  ]  34,216.757 


:15,628,465  <  38.286,219  |  42.098,9a9 


A  comparison  between  the  tables  shewing  the  number  6f  depositors  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  reveals  the  fact  that  the  average  amounts  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  art' 
considerably  larger  in  one  State  than  in  another;  in  other  words,  that  in  one  State  a 
comparatively  hirger  proportion  of  the  population  make  use  of  the  savings  banks,  and 
that  the  natural  result  is  a  smaller  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  depositor. 
Within  the  same  State  there  is  little  variation  in  the  figures  from  year  to  year : — 

AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  PER  DEPOSITOR  IN  AUSTRALUN  SAVINGS  B.\NKS, 

1-900-1   TO   1906-7. 


State. 

1 

1    1900-1. 

1 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903^. 

1904-5. 

1905-6.       1906-7. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria           

Queensland     ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

i  £  s.  d. 

.1  88  11    5 

...1  24  11    8 

...1  48    1    0 
..!  80    2    4 
..  ;  41    8    8 

.|23  14    9 
t 

£  s.   d. 
38  11    0 
24  14     1 
48  12    7 
80    8  11 
41  17    7 
24  10    6 

£  R.   d. 
38    8  10 

24  14    8 
47    2    8 
30  10    8 
41    8    5 

25  14    2 

f   8.    d. 
37    3    9 
24    9    0 
46    4    5 
29  15  10 
37  18    0 
26    1    0 

£   8.    d. 
86    9    9 
2(    7    2 
46    0  10 
80    1    0 
86  18    8 
25  11    2 

£  ».   d.     f  8.  d. 
88    7    2    89   1    7 
25    4    1     26   0   tf 
47    1    3     48  17 11 
31    5    3    82  17   6 
30    8    8     39   0    1 
20    5    4     27  13   0 

Commonwealth 

...   32    0    4 

H2    5  10 

'                  t 
32    3  10  :  :^1    7    0     31     3    4 

1 

82    5  10     S3    8  n 

The  average  amount  deposited  per  head  of  population  shews  a  satisfactory  increaJT 
during  the  period  under  review.  In'1900-1  it  ranged  from  £10  10s.  in  South  Aastralia  to 
£6  168.  9d.  in  Tasmania,  while  in  1906-7  the  amount  in  South  Australia  had  risen  to 
£13  Ids.,  and  in  Tasmania  to  £8  8s.  4d.  Tasmania's  average  is  now  higher  than  that  of 
Queensland,  which,  nevertheless,  rose  from  €7  15s.  2d.  to  UH  7s.  6d.  duruig  the  seven 
years.     The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  each  year : — 

SAVINGS  BANKS  DEPOSITS  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION,   1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


State. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1 

1902-3. 

j 

1903-4. 

1904^. 

1905-0. 

1906-7. 

£    s.    d. 

£     8. 

d. 

1*      K. 

d. 

U    s.    d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£   8.   d. 

N.S.  Wales    ... 

8     0     8 

8  11 

9 

8  17 

1 

8  13     0 

8  18 

2 

9     7 

3 

10    0   s 

Victoria 

8     0     (> 

8     7 

5 

8  11 

8 

8  15     6 

9     0 

0 

9  12 

5 

10    6  10 

Queensland   ... 

7   15     -2 

8     1 

4 

7     7 

2 

7     3  11 

7     7 

3 

7  15 

2 

8   7   r. 

South  Aust.  ... 

10  10     0 

10  19 

4 

11     9 

5 

11     8     6 

11    15 

0 

12  11 

0 

13  15    0 

West.  Australia 

8  11     8 

9     2 

6 

8  19 

2 

;  8  14     9 

8  15 

9 

8  17 

8 

9  19    H 

Tasmania 

5  16     9 

6     5 

3 

6  14 

7 

1  6  19     3 

7     0 

3 

7     7 

2 

8    8    4 

C wealth    ... 

8     3    0 

8  12 

0 

'S  14 

5 

8  13     8 

H   18 

1 

9     8 

1 

10    3    S 

4.  Annual  Business. — The  annual  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  Australian 
savings  banks  is  very  large  when  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  deposits.    This  i** 
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mainly  due  to  the  fact  already  pointed  out  of  many  accounts  being  nsod  j»<  convenient 
cQirent  accounts .  Thus,  during  the  last  year  of  the  period  under  review,  the  total 
amount  deposited  and  withdrawn  (exctusi%^  of  interest  added)  amounted  to  more  than  119 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  amount 
at  credit  of  depositors  (inclusive  of  interest  added)  increased  by  less  than  10  per  cent,  during 
the  same  year.  In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  business  transacted  during  the 
year  1906-7,  the  Tasmanian  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  previously  i^hewn.  owing  to 
the  overlapping  explained  at  the  beginning  of  section  4  : — 

TRANSACTIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  1905-7. 


State. 


Total  '  Amounts  •  Interest  i 
•  Deposits  at '    Depof>ited  Added      I 

;  End  of  Year '  during  Year  dariDf(  Year ' 

1905^.  19a>-7.        t       1906-7.       ; 


N.8.  Wales      ...i  13,963,635-  7,770,136  '  446,432 

Victoria            ...!  11,764,179.  8.553,711  310,935 

Queensbknd     ...|  4,142,7911  2,144,060i  113,984 

South  Australia  ,  4,766,907!  2,872,517:  147,157 

West.  Australia  1  2,316,161'  1,%2,554  67,627 

Tasmania         ...I  l,332,546i  827,137,  45,706 


Commonwealth 


38,286,219|  24,130,115j  1,131,841     63,548,175 


Total 


,    .\mounts    I       Total 
>  Withdrawn  >  Deposits  at 
i  darinit  Year !  Kud  of  Year 
I      1W«.7.      I      iwe-T. 


^     I 

22,180,203 
20,628,825' 
6,400,835! 
7,786,581] 
4,346.342 
2,205,3891 


i-         I  ^ 

6,859,671  15.320,532 
7,836,235t  12^792.590 
1,857,731]  4,543,104 
2,466.709     5,320.872 


1,713.207 
742,251 


21,474,804 


2.633.136 
♦1,463.138 


♦42,073,371 


*  Figures  for  80th  June,  1007.  are  £1.4H3.Q36  and  £42,096.2^  respectively,  as  shewn  in  a  previous 

table. 


§  5.  Life  Assurance. 

1.  Geaeral. — Under  section  51  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  is  empowered  to  legislate  in  regard  to  "insurance,  other  than 
State  insurance ;  also  State  insurance  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  con- 
cerned." With  the  exception  of  Act  No.  12  of  1905,  "  an  Act  relating  to  assurance  on  the 
lives  of  children  by  life  assurance  companies  or  societies,**  no  legislation  relating  to 
insurance  has  been  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  life  assurance  com- 
panies carry  on  their  business  under  State  laws  where  such  laws  are  in  existence,  or 
otherwise  under  the  provisions  of  various  companies  or  special  Acts.  Thus,  e.g.^  in  New 
South  Wales  no  law  exists  compelling  life  assurance  societies  to  make  returns  of  their 
business  within  the  State,  and  New  South  Wales  statistics  refer,  therefore,  to  the  whole 
business  of  the  societies  established  there. 

Pending  Commonwealth  legislation  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  directly  collect 
any  returns  from  life  assurance  societies,  and  the  figures  given  in  thJK  paragraph  arc, 
therefore,  taken  from  returns  obtained  by  the  various  State  offices. 


2.  Companies  Transacting  Business  in  the  Commonwealth.  -  The  total  number  of 
companies  at  present  established  in  the  Commonwealth  is  twenty,  of  which  the  following 
eight  have  their  head  offices  in  New  South  Wales: — The  Au-stralian  Mutual  Provident 
Society,  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  Limited,  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  Limitt^,  the  Standard  Life 
A.s80ciation  Limited,  the  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  Limited, 
the  People's  Prudential  Assurance'  Company  Limited,  and  the  Phcenix  Mutual  Pro- 
vident Society  Limited.  Six  companies  have  their  head  offices  in  Victoria,  viz. — The 
AiLstralian  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aus- 
tralasia Limited,  the  Australian  Widows'   Fund  Life  Assurance   Swiety  limited,  ihi\ 
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Victoria  Insurance  Company  Limited,  the  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 
Limited,  and  the  Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Societ> 
Limited.  The  head  office  of  the  Provident  Life  Assurance  Company  is  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company  in  England.  The 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  is  a  Canadian  institution,  while  the  remaining  three 
societies  belong  to  the  United  States,  viz. — The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  Mutual  Lift*  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Most  of  the  Australian  companies  are  purely  mutual;  the  Victoria  (which  takes  no 
new  life  business),  the  Austnalian  Alliance  (which  transacts  mainly  business  other  than 
life),  and  the  Citizens'  arc  t^e  only  companies  which  are  partly  proprietary,  the  shkire- 
holders*  capital  amounting  to  fe40,(X)0,  £125.000,  and  £'20,000  respectively. 

3.  Ordinary  and  Industrial  Business.— Of  the  societies  enumerated  in  the  pru> 
ceding  paragraph  the  following  six  transact  both  ordinary'  and  industrial  business:  - 
ITie  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 
Limited,' the  Australian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 
Limited,  the  Standard  Life  As.sociation  IJmited,  the  I*rovident  Life  Assurance  Company. 
and  the  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  (3omixiny  Limited. 

The  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  Limited  and  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Provident  Society  Limited  restrict  their  operations  to  industrial  busines.s.  the  former  in 
addition  having  a  medical  benefit  branch. 

The  remaining  twelve  societies  transact  ordinary  life  assurance  business  only. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  this  section  to  keep  returns  relating  to  ordinary  and  tc> 
industrial  business  apart,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  figures  relating  to  oom- 
paniee  whose  head  offices  are  in  Europe  or  America  refer  to  the  Australasian  business  of 
those  companies  only. 

4.  Ordinary  Business:  Australasian  Business  in  Force,  I90S.— The  subjoined  table 
shews  the  ordinary  life  business  in  force  at  the  latest  dates  available  in  the  eighteen 
societies  conducting  operations  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand : — 

ORDINARY  LIFE  ASSURANCE.— AUSTRALASIAN  BUSINESS  IN  FORCE,  1906. 


Society. 


AuBtraUan  Mutaal  Provident  Society    ... 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Anstralasia ... 

City  Mutaal  Life  Assurance  Society 

OitiKens*  Life  Assurance  Comi)any 

Standard  Life  Associatiou 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Co. 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Socy. 

Victoria  Insurance  Company     ... 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

AuBt.  Temperance  &  General  Mut.  Life  Ass.  Socy. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Olobe  Insurance  Co. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 

Kqultable  Life  Assurance  Socy.  of  United  States! 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  ...! 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company       ...  ...| 


No. 

908.800 

24.480 

12.826 

48.206 

8.847 

1.548 

1.584 

823 

61.180 

26,802 

21.846 
18.341 
004 
1.448 
12.584 
5.805 
8.261 


s2  >  3  a 

O  3*aS  SO  I 


«  Q 

s  o 


Total. 


66.721.512  I J 
6,068.812  I 
1.621.832  I 
6.016.888  I 
476.842  { 
180.404  ! 
75.784  I 
200.108  ; 
18.641.124 
5,862,868  I 
+         I 
4.747.151  t 
2.158.767 
37S.558 
246,700  , 
4.660,017  ' 
2.160.155  , 
8.176.444  I 


£ 

,486.828 

882.486 

61.041 

284.405 

2.180 

1.180 

96.048 
808.818 
481.807 

t 
200.808 

47.342 

f 


£ 

68,166,886 

'   6.286.748 

I    1.682.073 

;   6.800.828 

I      478.078 

!       131.543 

76.784 

317.066 

14.684.087 

5.783.766 

t 

5.088.040 

2.906.100 

\ 

246.700 

f. 

t 

I 


Si! 


£ 

1.961.050^ 

210.066^ 

55.251 

2e0,]5» 

90.905 

6.173 

4.128 

8.52B- 

411.311 

103.63% 

t 
15M04 
80.115 
0^ 
4.677 
1S7.000 
83.401. 
19I.740 


t 


*  Included  in  previous  column.    ^  Beturns  not  available. 
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5.  Industrial  Business:  Australasian  Business  In  Force,  1906.— Similar  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  industrial  business  of  the  eight  societies  devoting  themselves  to 
that  business  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

INDUSTRIAL  IJPE  ASSURANCE.— AUSTRALASIAN  BUSINESS  IN 
FORCE,  1906. 


Society. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  ... 

Citizens' Life  Assurance  Company 

Standard  Life  Association 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company 

PhcBiiix  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Aust.  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Society 

Provident  Life  Assurance  Company 


Policies 
til  Force. 

N^" 

16,318 

i  196,859 

19,379 

'    11,966 

4,682 

I         442 

94,563 

2,074 


Amoant 
AsKured. 

£ 

432,623 

3,936,662 

537,309 

404,963 

103,211 

18,516 

1,812,702 

55,695 


Annual 
Premium 
Income. 

25,981 

181,208 

25,350 

18,153 

13,731 

3,473 

118,678 

2,871 


6.  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Australasian  Societies,  1906.  ~  (i.)  Ordmarn 
fiushiess.  The  following  returns  refer  only  to  those  companies  whose  head  offices  are  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  case  of  the  Australian  Metropolitan 
Life  Assurance  Company  and  the  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  whose  accounts 
do  not  distinguish  between  revenue  and  expenditure  on  account  of  ordinary  and  industrial 
business,  a  division  has  be(»n  made  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  other 
companies  : — 

ORDINARY  LIFE  ASSURANCE.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE,  1906, 


Society. 

BeceiptH. 

Expenditure. 

Excess 

Beoeipts 

(Addition  t<> 

Funda). 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia      ... 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

Citi;sens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

Standard  Life  Association 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  ... 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  ... 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company   ... 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia     ... 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  ... 

Victoria  Insurance  Company 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society    ... 

Aust.  Temperance  &  Oenoral  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Socy. 

M 
2,932,755 

333,672 
77,473 

278,714 
18.745 
*5,000 
*4,000 
58,023 

823,789 

262,620 
12,270 

466,326 
98,667 

£ 
1,942,009 

226,064 
58,226 
97,529 
14,371 
•3,500 
*2,500 
38,239 

541,569 

219,806 
14,733 

474,841 
59,951 

£ 

990,746 

107,608 

24,247 

181,185 

4,874 

*1,500 

*1,500 

19,784 

282,220 

42,814 

t—  2,463 

t—  8,515 

38,716 

Total 

5,372,054 

3,688,338 

1,683,716 

'  .\pproximate. 


^  Decrease. 


(ii.)  Indiistrial  Business.  A  similar  return  for  those  societies  which  transact 
industrial  business  is  given  below.  The  figures  given  for  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Prudential,  added  to  those  given  above,  make  up  the  correct  totals  for  both  kinds  of 
business  returned  by  these  societies,  viz.: — Metropolitan — Receipts,  £21,048;  expendi- 
ture, £18,567;  surplus,  £2481;  and  Prudential — Receipts,  £15,919;  expenditure, 
£13.693;  surplus,  £2226:-— 
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INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

190G. 


Society. 


Receipts. 


'    Excess  He- 
Exi)eodittiro.  ceipts  (Addi- 
tion toFimds) 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company 

Standard  Life  Association 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company ... 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Aust.  Temperance  &  General  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Soc. 

Provident  Life  Assurance  Company 


Total 


€ 

25,351 
205,910 

24,865 
•16,048 
•11,919 

t 

118.434 

18.350 


£ 

24,281 

122,857 

21,217 

*  15,067 

♦11.193 

t 
75,278 
14,492 


£ 

1,070 

aS,053 

3,148 

*981 

*726 

I 

43,156 

3,858 


420,377 


284,3a5     I     135,992 


*  .\pproximate.    i  Returns  not  available. 

7.  Expenses  of  Management  of  Australasian  Societies,  1906.— (i.)  Ordiiutry 
Business.  In  the  following  table  the  expenses  of  management  of  the  several  Australa. 
sian  societies  transacting  ordinary  life  business  are  shewn,  together  with  the  proportion 
these  expenses  bear  to  premium  income  and  to  gross  receipts.  The  Australian  Metropo- 
litan and  the  People's  Prudential  companies  are  included  amongst  the  industrial  com- 
panies in  a  subsequent  table,  as  these  two  companies  transact  mainly  industrial  business, 
and  as  their  returns  include  both  ordinary  and  industrial  business  : — 

ORDINARY  LIFE  ASSURANCE.— EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT, 

1906. 


Society. 


,  Exiienses  .Proportion  Proportion 
:         of  to         '  to 

Manage-   <  Premium        Gross 
*     ment.     j  Receipts.     Receipts. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society... 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aastralasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society    ... 

Citizens' Life  Assurance  Company 

Standard  Life  Association     ... 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  AustralasiH 

Australian  Widows*  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society 

Victoria  Insurance  Company 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mut.  Life  Ass.  Soc. I 


^     ; 

% 

% 

259,769  1 

13.81 

8.85 

60,069  j 

25.21 

18.05 

18,667  1 

31.33 

24.09 

34,866  1 

15.41 

12.51 

12,885  ! 

71.63 

68.74 

2,440  ; 

32.62 

4.20 

144,452  ! 

24.88 

17.53 

25,637  • 

13.92 

3.7C 

1,540 

... 

12.55 

102,387 

29.41 

21.96 

20.776 

25.65 

2i.or> 

(ii.)  Industrial  Business.  The  Austnila.sian  assurance  societias  have,  in  common  with 
assurance  societies  elsewhere,  made  the  experience  that  industrial  business  is  much  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  business.  This  is,  of  course,  principally  due  to  the  great 
expenses  in  connection  with  collection  and  commission.  The  subjoined  table  shews 
particulars  so  far  as  they  are  available  : — 
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INDUSTRIAL  LIFK  ASSUKANCK  ~  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT.   11K)6. 


Society. 


Expenaos  Proportion    Proportion 

of  to  to 

Manatie-  Premium    !       GroBd 
meiit.  Keoeiptii.    «    Roceipit». 


AuKtraliaii  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Citizens' Life  Assurance  Compauy 

Standard  Life  Association 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company*  ... 

People's  Prudential  Assunince  Company  *  . . . 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Aust.  Tempemnce  &  (ieneral  ^lutnal  Life  Ass.  S<x-y. 

Providen  t  Li  fe  Assurance  Company 


t 

% 

o. 

•23,571 

126.98 

92.97 

60,441 

:W.65 

33.72 

14,1«)2 

(».37 

58.24 

Pi, 842 

61.57 

58.63 

7,ir>8 

46.67 

44.90 

> 

f 

t 

r)8.5«4 

51.92 

49.47 

10.272 

58.98 

55.98 

lududin^  ortlinary  biihine«« 


^  Returnn  not  available. 


8.  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Anstraiasian  Societies,  1906.— The  liabilities  of  the 
Australasian  societies  consist  nminly  of  their  assurance  funds ;  ais  alre^idy  mentioniHl, 
only  three  of  the  s<x"ieties  are  pjirtly  proprietarv%  viz.,  the  Citizens',  with  a  paid-np 
capital  of  fe-20,000  ;  the  .\ustralian  Alliance,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £125,000:  and  the 
Victoria,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £40.000.  In  the  following  table  these  amounts  an- 
included  with  the  ivssurance  funds.  The  a.ssets  consist  mainly  in  loans  on  mortgage  and 
policies,  in  (rovemment.  ninnicipal.  and  simihir  securities,  shares.  fre<»hoId  prr)- 
perty,  etc.:— 

(i.)  Ordiuaiif  HuainenH.  The  following  table  shows  the  liabilities  and  ass(»ts  of  the 
.Australasian  societies  transacting  ordinary-  life  business  :-— 

ORDINAHV  LIFK  ASSFRANCK.— LLABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  190G. 


IJabiliUeN. 


Aesetfl. 


5  o1-  . 


|3     '  Total.   •'  i§P''5-«£| 


'ar^, 


Australian  Mutual  l*rovident  Society" 
Mutual  Life  Association  of  .Australasia 
(Mty  Mutual  Life  AsHurance  Society 
Citizens' Life  Assurance  Com jiany 
Standard. Life  Association... 
Australasian  Alliance  Assurance  ComiMui) 
National  Mut.  Life  .\ssoc.  of  .Australasia  . 
.Aust.  Widows'  Fuud  Life  AsKur.  Society   . 
Victoria  Insurance  ComiMkn v.. . 
Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 
.Aust.  Temp.  *  Clen.  Mut.  Life  Assnv.  Sor 


Total  . 


I  ^  I 
122,748,408; 

.  2,088.21H 

I  324.29H 
.1  1,247.7641 

•  21,0361 
I  41<t,5Sli 
.,  4.e2»,135 

!  1.774.«44t 

.1      228,8071 

?,J»93,059l 

560,035 


4' 

34.910 

119 

96 

13 

1,067 

906 

20,204 

11,425 

46.271 

307 

941 


U        1 

22,783.8131 

2.068,387| 

I     324.J?9i; 

:  1.P47.777 

I       22.102 

417,457 

i  4.646,389; 

1  1,786.069 

270,078, 

2.993,866 

566,976t 


16.181,236 
1.213.155, 

203.350 

414.761 
766 

262.459 
3,011,64S 
1.288,399 

120.7391 
1,5»:^8:« 

9)7.669; 


0,602.07' 
875.182 
121.041 
838,016 
21.887 
154.998 

1,684.601 
502,670 
140.830 

1.399.580; 
350.807 


Total. 


X. 

22,788,318 

2,068,837 

824,301 

1.247.777 

22.10:; 

417,43: 

4.646,389 

1.786,060 

270,07s 

2,00:<,36« 

566,976 


-r- 


I 


;:)7,Q29.947I  116.258   37, 146.805;  124,498,017  12,658.186;37,146,a05 


Includini,' iudustrial  Imsiuess.  As  the  bu.sincs.s  «»f  these  two  societies  is  mainly  ordinary 
life  iHisiness  they  have  l>een  include«1  in  this  table.  '  InoludiuM  Are,  marine,  and  Kiwrantei* 
branches,  which  cannot  l>e  se?>amt«d. 

(ii.)  Indu.str'ml  litmiiuss.  As  stated  in  the  footnot**  to  the  preceding  Uible,  the  Aus- 
tnilian  Mutual  Provident  StK-iety  and  the  Austmla.sian  Tempcnince  and  Oeneral  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society,  which  transact  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  business,  but  whose 
business  is  mainly  ordinary  life  business,  have  been  included  with  those  societies  doing 
only  oi-dinary  life  business.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  Metropolitan  Life  .Assur- 
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aiice  CJompany,  aud  the  People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  in  whose  case  indu.s 
trial  business  greatly  predominates  over  ordinarj'  life  business,  have  been  included  in  the 
following  table : — 

INDUSTRIAL  LIFK  ASSURANCE.— LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  1906. 


Hociety. 


LiabUiUes. 


ABseto. 


lf£6 

H 


Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company... 
Standard  Life  Association  ... 
Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Co* 
People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company*.., 
PhoBnix  Mutual  Provident  Society... 
Provident  Life  AsHumnce  Coni|>any 


Total 


€ 

568.048 

29.076 

Sl,461 

17.015 

t 
87.926 


679,120 


51 


Total. 


--isl-?ipi 


3-^2  = 


'  o  o 

»2s 


-l'- 


6.686  I 
382  j 
10,698  I 
215 

♦        I 
277  I 


660.784  |i 

80.068  i 
42,159 

17.230  ! 

38,208 


£ 

28.817 

1.540 

809 

6.049 

9,008 


£ 

840.917  t 

28,51b  > 

41,290 

11.181 

t 
29.105  I 


ToUl 


£ 

660.784 

90.068 

42,159 

17.230 

38,90 


I. 


18,258    697.384    L  246.373    ,  461.011      097.894 


Including  ordinary  business.       t  Returns  not  available. 


§  6.   Other  Insurance. 

1.  General. — Returns  as  to  fire  insurance  are  very  defective,  and  only  for  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  and  the  country  districts  of  Victoria  have  some  figures  lieen  given  which 
are  worth  reproducing. 

2.  Sydney. — Under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  1902  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  is  defrayed  by  equal  payments  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  muni- 
cipal councils  within  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Board,  and  the 
insurance  companies  represented  in  Sydney.  The  companies  divide  their  share  propor- 
tionately to  the  amount  hold  at  risk.  Under  this  arrangement  -the  amount  payable  b> 
the  companies  for  the  year  1907  was  £15,700,  divided  amongst  fifty -nine  companies,  of 
which  not  more  than  five  had  their  head  office  in  Sydney.  The  amounts  thus  held  at 
risk  at  the  close  of  the  last  three  years  for  which  returns  are  available  were,  in  1904, 
£75,147.807;  in  1905,  £78.108,749;  and  in  1906,  £81,364,129.  As  the  total  capital 
value  of  all  ratable  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  is  about  £101,000,000,  and  the 
unimproved  value  £40.000.000,  the  value  of  buildings  and  other  improvements  on 
ratable  property  amounts  to  £61,000,000,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  in  addition  t*> 
the  value  of  buildings,  represented  by  this  £61,000,000,  furniture,  stocks  in  w^rehouaeb, 
machinery,  etc.,  must  be  insured  for  about  £20,000.000. 

3.  Melbourne. — In  Melbourne  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board  asseiaes  the 
amount  payable  by  the  insurance  companies  on  the  amount  of  premiums  returned. 
These  premiums  for  the  last  three  years  were,  in  1904,  £284,688;  in  1905,  ;£i296,138; 
and  in  1906,  £304,123.  The  contributions  paid  by  the  companies  in  1904  and  1905  were 
£12,679  and  £13.268  respectively,  or  £4  9s.  Id.  and  £4  9s.  8d.  for  every  £100  of  premium^ 
received. 

The  annual  value  of  ratable  property  during  the  last  three  yearn  was  £4,634,618. 
£4,701,008,  and  £4,784,392  respectively,  and  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities— as  in  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies,  one-third  of  the  amount  required 
by  the  Fire  Brigades  Board,  the  remaining  one-third  bcMug  contributed  by  the  State 
Treasurer— were  equal  to  0.65d.,  0.65d.,  and  0.67d.  per  £1  of  ratable  value.  In  addition 
to  this  contribution  insurance  companies  doing  busiuoHs  in  Victoria  have  to  take  out  au 
annual  license  at  a  cost  of  IJ  per  cent,  of  their  gross  premium  income,  which  is  probably 
equal  to  about  Ij  per  cent,  on  net  income. 
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4.  Country  Districts  of  Victoria.— The  country  districts  arc  divided  iuto  nine  areas 
for  fire  insurance  purposes,  and  the  contributions  to  be  paid  vary  in  thetie  areas  according 
lo  the  lustual  requirements  of  the  Country'  Fire  Brigades  Board.  The  annual  ralues  of 
i-atable  property  were  returned  as  follows:— In  1904,  €1,361,038;  in  1905,  £1,393,770: 
and  in  1906,  €1,400,668.  The  premium  income  of  the  insurance  companies  from 
country  business  during  the  same  three  years  was  €148,896,  £145,066,  and  £150,079 
respectively.  For  the  year  1906  the  companies  were  required  to  contribute  £3690  on  the 
above  amount  of  £150,079.  equal  to  about  £2  9s.  2d.  per  £100  of  premium  income. 

5.  Brisbane. — A  similar  airrangement  holds  good  in  Brisbane,  under  which  the 
ojjit  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Board,  amounting  in  1906  to  a  total  of  £5786,  is  paid  in  equal 
>hares  by  the  Government,  the  Brisbane  City  Council,  and  the  insurance  companies. 

(>.  Australian  Insurance  Business.— Returns  are  available  shewing  the  revenue  and 
4'xpenditure,  assets  and  liabilities,  and  investments,  of  sixteen  Insurance  companies,  hav- 
ing their  head  offices  either  in  the  Commonwealth  or  in  New  Zealand.  These  companies 
iu-e  : — {a)  with  head-office  in  Sydney — the  Australian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  City  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  ^lercantile  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  North  Queensland  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  the  United  Insurance 
Company ;  (6)  with  head-office  in  Melbourne — the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Com- 
pany, the  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Commonwealth  Insurance 
Company  Limited,  the  Victoria  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Victoria  General  Insurance 
and  Guarantee  Company  Limited ;  (c)  with  head-office  in  Hobart — the  Derwent  and 
Tamar  Fire  and  Marine  Assurance  Company  Limited ;  (d)  with  head-office  in  Launceston 
— the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Tasmania  ;  (e)  with  head-office  in  Auckland — 
the  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company,  and  the  South  British  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  if)  with  head-office  in  Dunedin — the  National  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Standard  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  ('ompany  of  New  Zealand.  As  their  names  imply,  the  maxority  of  these 
companies  transact  marine  insurance  and  in  some  cases  guarantee  and  other  business  in 
addition  to  fire  insurance  business,  and  the  returns  relating  to  the  latter  cannot  be  sepa- 
nited  from  the  former. 

The  accounts  cover  two  periods  of  one  year,  the  second  year  ending  at  various  dates 
from  30th  August,  1906,  to  80th  June,  1907.  The  figures  for  the  first  year  are  put  in  brackets. 

The  premiums,  less  re-insurances  and  returns,  amounted  to  £1,656,173  (£1,461,671); 
losses  were  £1,158,819  (£811,954).  Particularly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
companies  some  heavy  losses  were  experienced  in  connection  with  the  earthquake  and  fire 
in  San  Francisco.  Expenses  and  commission  came  to  £499,411  (£470,488),  and  there 
waa,  therefore,  a  loss  on  trade  operations  of  £2157  (profit,  £179,229).  As,  however, 
iuiereet,  rent,  fees,  etc.,  amounted  to  £182,589  (£124,526),  the  total  profit  was  £130,432 
(£303,755).  Dividends  and  bonuses  came  to  £168,782  (£158,582).  The  ratio  to  premium 
income  of  losses  was,  therefore,  69.97  per  cent.  (55.55  per  cent.),  ranging  from  23.26  per 
cent,  to  111.91  per  cent. ;  and  of  expenses  and  commissions,  30.16  per  cent.  (32.19  per 
cent.).  The  resulting  loss  ratio  was  0.13  per  cent,  (ratio  of  tmde  surplus  to  premium 
ineome,  12.26  per  cent.). 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  sixteen  compani&s  was  £1,261,597  (£1,160,262); 
reserve  and  reinsurance  funds,  £1,733,605  (£1,716,960);  undivided  profits,  £170,581 
(£194,410).  The  total  paid-up  capital  and  resers'as  were,  therefore,  £3,165,788 
(£3,071,682).  In  addition  to  the.se  liabilities  there  were  others,  viz.: — Unsettled  losses, 
£243,768  (£181,914);  sundry  creditors,  £184,582  (£112.888);  dividend  to  pay,  £119,288 
(£108,050);  and,  in  the  case  of  one  company,  a  life  assurance  fund,  £242,018  (£209,814), 
thus  bringing  the  total  liabilities  to  shareholders  and  to  the  general  public  up  to 
^,905,424  (£8,688,796). 

The  corresponding  amount  of  assets  is  made  up  of  investments,  £3,889,058 
(£3,225,148),  viz.  .—Loans  on  mortgage,  £B14,198  (£799,144);  Government  securities, 
debentures,  shares,  etc.,  £954,985  (£795,462);  landed  and  other  property,  including 
furniture,  £669,-550  (£673,470);  fixed  deposits,  £582,589  (£584,897);  in  the  case  of  one 
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company  doing  a  mixod  biiKiuoss — loans  on  its  own  life  policies,  etc.,  ir21,945  (ir22,810): 
other  investments,  £845,785  (i^9,365).  The  balance  of  assets  consisted  of  cash  in 
bank,  on  hand,  and  bills  receivable,  tl78,889  (lil81,868);  and  sundry  debtors,  etc., 
t848,027  (£277,285). 

The  financial  position  of  the  companies  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one,  owing  to  the 
steady  accumulation  of  reserves,  and  the  high  ratio  (191  per  cent.)  borne  by  capital  and 
reserves  to  premium  income  must  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  policyholders.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  losses  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  stated  at  £285,695, 
experienced  by  one  company,  the  aggregjito  results  for  the  year  would  compare  ver} 
favourably  with  those  for  previous  years,  the  net  pi^mium  income  having  increased  by 
£194,502  during  the  year,  and  ordinary  losses  by  only  £61,170. 

§  7.  Friendly  Societies. 

1.  General.— Friendly  societies  are  an  important  factor  in.  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  as  probably  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
comes  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  their  influence.  Their  totjil  membership  is 
about  340,000,  but  as  certain  benefits,  such  as  medical  attendance  and  free  medicioe, 
and  in  many  cases  fuueml  expenses,  are  granted  to  members'  families  as  well  as  to 
members  themselves,  this  figure  must,  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  young  and 
unmarried  members,  be  multiplied  by  four  at  the  least  to  arrive  at  the  total  number  of 
persons  more  or  less  connected  with  these  societies.  Legislation  has  conferred  certain 
privileges  on  friendly  societies,  but.  on  th?  other  hand,  it  insists  on  their  registration, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ragistmrs  in  the  various  States,  prior  to  registering  a  new 
society,  to  see  that  its  rules  arj  conformable  to  the  law,  and  that  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  promised  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  members. 
Societies  are  obliged  to  forward  annual  returns  as  to  their  meml>ership  and  their  finances 
to  the  Registrar,  and  elaborate  reports  are  published  in  most  of  the  States  dealing  with 
the  returns  thus  received. 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia  refer  to  the  year  1906.  and  those  for  Tasmania  to  the  year  1905.  In 
South  Australia  a  quinquennial  report  is  published,  the  last  one  embracing  the  year^ 
1900  to  1904.  From  this  report  averages  have  lx3en  taken,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
approximately  refer  to  the  year  1904, 

2.  Number  of  Societies,  Lodges,  and  Members.— The  total  number  of  societi*^ 
registered  in  New  South  Wales  is  45 ;  in  Victoria,  26 ;  in  Queensland,  21 ;  in  South 
Australia,  17;  in  Western  Australia,  16;  and  in  Tasmania,  16.  No  total  is  given  of 
these  figures'  for  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  societies  shewn  in  one  State  are  in  most 
cases  represented  in  all  the  other  States.  The  number  of  different  lodges,  the  total 
number  of  benefit  members  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  average  nimiber  during  the 
year  are  shewn  in  the  following  t»ible : — 

NUMBER  OF  LODGES  AND  MEISIBERS,  81ST  DECEMBER,  1906.* 


state 

Number 

of 
Lodges. 

1 

Members 

At 

:  End  of  Year. 

j    .\vera4eNo. 
1   ofMembefb 
1  during  Tear. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

1.299 

1,851 

416 

498 

287 

152 

i 

106,220 
116,562 
83,717 
49,241 
14,680 
17,085 

103,841 
114,059 
82.950 
45,827 
14,278 
15,507 

C'onnnouwoalih    ... 

8,948 

8.37,4a5 

'      326,025 

t 

'  Sec,  however,  para«^a))h  1. 
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The  imiubt^r  of  hoiiorary  members  is  Bttited  i\h  758  in  Western  AuHtmliji,  and  as  494 
in  Tasmania,  and  the  latter  State  returns  the  number  of  rogistertxi  wives  as  7969 ;  in  the 
remaining  States  these  particulars  were  not  registered. 

3.  Sickness  and  Death. — Sick  pay  is  generally  granted  for  a  number  of  months  at 
full  rates,  then  for  a  period  at  half  rates,  and  in  some  societies  is  finally  reduced  to 
ffuarter  rates.  The  following  table  shews  the  total  number  of  members  who  received 
■sick  pay  during  the  year,  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  they  received  pay  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  the  average  per  member  sick,  and  further  the  number  of  benefit  members  who 
died  during  the  year,  together  with  the  proportion  of  deaths  per  thousand  average 
members : — 

SICKNESS  AND  DEATH,  1906.'* 


Statu. 

Number  of 

Members  who 

njceived 

Sick  Pay. 

Total  Number 
of  weeks  biok 
Pay  granted. 

Average  Num- 
of  weeks  per 
Member  sick. 

Deaths 

of 

Benefit 

Members. 

1 

Proportion  of 

Deaths  to  1000 

average  Benefit 

Members. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland 
South  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

18,660 
22,394 
6,202 
8,612 
1,756 
3,176 

106,437 

185,637 

32,652 

78,879 

8,982 

17,600 

5.65 
8.29 
5.25 
9.10 
5.08 
5.54 

735 

1,062 

219 

488 

88 

120 

7.08 
9.22 
6.66 
10.77 
6.16 
7.71 

Commonwealth 

60,800 

428,487 

7.06 

2,702 

8.29 

^  See,  however,  paragraph  1. 

Deaths  of  registered  wives  ai-e  roturmMl  for  \'ictoria  as  424  ;  for  Queensland  as  103  ; 
iind  for  Western  Australia  as  31 . 

4.  Revenue  and  Expenditure.— The  financial  returns  are  not  made  up  in  the  same 
way  in  each  State,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  subjoined  table  to  group  the 
revenue  under  the  main  headings  :— 

REVENUE,  1906.* 


State. 


i.'ntrfi.nn«      .'Members'   | 
entrance       contribu-  i      levies. 


Fees.t 


tions. 


I    Interest.    I 

I  Dividends.  I    All  other  Total 

I        and        1     Income.        Revenue. 
'      Rents.     I 

I i 


New  South  Wales  I 
Victoria 
<^eensland 
South  Australia  ...' 
Western  Australia  i 
Tiisniania 


k 
1,958 
4,136 


1,745 


298 
335 
110, 

34 
52 


,375 
,719 
080 

,938 
.035 


346 

t 


38,385 
64,752 

<$ 

5,822 
4,993 


72,092 
31,554 
13,534 

27,774 
7,591 


410,810 
436,161 
123,564 

i: 

70,125 
64,619 


L 


Common  wea  I  th  * 


839,282 


265,997         1,105,279 


*  See,  however,  paragraph  1.      t  Including  fees  for  registration  of  wives.      :  Included  under 
**  Members'  contributions."      §  Included  under  "  All  other  income."  Heturns  not  available. 

^  Rxcluflive  of  rk>nth  Australia. 


The  returns  relating  to  expenditure  are  more  complete  than  those  relating  to  revenue, 
and  can  be  shewn  in  full  for  ever>'  State  with  the  exception  of  South  Australia  : — 
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State. 


Sick  Pay. 


,. 

New  South  Wales  ' 
Victoria  .,.1 

Queensland  ...j 
South  Australia  ...| 
Western  Austntlia  1 
Tasmania  ...j 


Medical 
Attendance 

and 
i  Medicine. 


Sums  Paid 
at  Death  of 
Members  & 
Members' 
Wives. 


84,189 
124,360 
24,729 
43,444 
7,715 
14,491 


90,698 
120,654 
38,774 
24,688 
12,548 
14,727 


23,871 

25,938 

8,520 

20,947 

1,807 

5,943 


Adminis- 
tration . 


All  other  Total 

Expendi-    |    Expendi- 
ture, turc. 


42,528 
60,056 
17,606 

r 

10,044 

7,017 


£ 
70,442 
23,362 

I- 
27,028 
12,870 


t 


311,728 

354,370 

89,629 

t 
59,142 
55,054 


Commonwealth  <    298,928    '    302,089  87,020    -    137,251^      183.708+       869,923; 


'  See,  however,  parat?i*aph  1 


t  Keturne  not  available.       *  Exclusive  of  Ronth  Australia, 


It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  sick  pay  averaged  nearly  fourteen  shilling;; 
per  week,  but,  as  the  returns  include  pay  at  half  and  quarter  rates,  and  as  the  proportion 
of  these  to  full  rates  is  not  stated,  the  average  given  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Medical  attendance  and  medicine  came  to  eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  average 
benefit  member,  or  to  nearly  £5  per  member  who  received  sick  pay  during  the  year. 
Funeral  expenses  averaged  £26  148.  per  member  and  members'  wives  who  died  during 
the  year,  but  this  average  also  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  the  funeral  expense^ 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  are  generally  much  higher  than  those 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 

5.  Funds. — The  two  foregoing  tables  show  that  in  five  States  the  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  amounted  to  £235,356  for  the  year,  and  a  small  surplus  must,  of  course, 
result  annually  in  every  society  which  levies  adequate  contributions  to  enable  it  to  meet 
all  possible  claims.  These  accumulations  of  profits  are  generally  invested,  and  the  sub- 
joined table  shews  for  four  out  of  the  six  States  the  division  into  invested  and  uninvested 
funds,  and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  and  Ttismania  the  total  amount  of  funds : — 

FUNDS,  31ST  DECEMBER,  1906.* 


state                                                    Invested 
^'*'*-                                                    Funds. 

Uniu  vested 
Funds. 

Total  Funds 

New  South  Wales      ... 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania... 

£ 
1,008,684 
1,633,838 
369,807 

f 
92,845 
t 

£ 

61,291 
74,508 
22,516 

t 
10,475 

t 

£ 
1,069,975 
1,708,346 
392,323 
676,040 
ia3,320 
143,577 

Commonvvealth 

♦3,105,174 

:  168.790 

4,093,581 

^  See,  however,  paragraph  1.    ^  RoturnB  not  available.    X  Exclusive  of  South  Australia  and 

Tasmania. 

The  total  funds  amounted,  therefore,  to  £12  2s.  8d.  per  member  at  the  close  of  tht- 
year  under  review. 
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SECTION    XXII. 
PUBLIC     INSTRUCTION. 

§  1.  Early  History  of  Primary  Education   In  Australia. 

1.  Primary  System  of  New  South  Wales.~(i.)  Place  of  New  South  Walea  in 
AustrcUian  Educaticni.  The  firnt  settlement  in  Australia  being  in  New  South  Wales,  it 
is  but  natural  that  Australian  education  should  have  its  beginnings  in  that  State.  Tn 
the  evolution  of  oducatiomil  method  and  system  in  Australia,  New  South  Wales  also 
has  played  a  leadmg  part  and  had  practically  a  dominating  influence.  For  that  reason 
:»  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  education  in  New  South  Wales  contains,  as  it  were,  the 
key  to  the  understanding  at  the  Australian  attitude  to  this  question. 

(ii.)  Early  Difficulties.^  Although  the  instructions  issued  to  Governor  Phillip, 
under  whose  supervision  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  was  founded,  contained  the 
direction  that  '200  acres  near  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  there  were  many  children  in  the  "  First  Fleet,"  no  teacher  was  sent 
with  that  fleet,  and  it  was  not  until  1792,  four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
that  any  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  children  was  manifested.  The  first  chaplain, 
the  Bev.  R.  Johnson,  lamenting  the  neglected  condition  of  the  children,  suggested  that 
educated  persons  might  be  found  to  undertake  the  duties  of  teachers,  if  means  were  pro- 
vided to  pay  them.  With  this  object  he  appealed  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Gkjspel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  that  body  granted  the  sum  of  £40 — £10  for  each  of  the 
four  teachers.  ^ 

The  first  building  used  as  a  school -house  was  that  built  as  a  church  for  the  Rev.  R. 
Johnson,  and  was  wilfully  burnt  down,  (rovernor  Phillip  states  that  in  this  building 
from  150  to  200  children  were  educated  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
clergyman.  Governor  Hunter  seems  to  have  been  concerned  about  the  juveniles  of  his 
chaise,  for,  in  his  despatch  dated  August,  179C,  he  wrote  that  '*  a  public  school  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  children  is  much  wanted  to  save  them  from  certain  ruin." 
Though  the  Ministry  of  the  day  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeals,  the  Church  Society  in 
London  resolved  to  extend  assistance  to  the  new  settlement,  and  to  begin  with  holding 
out  encouragement  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
effecting  a  reformation.  Very  little,  however,  was  done  ;  and  in  March,  1802,  Governor 
King  reported  "  the  children  nimibered  1002,  and  finer  or  more  neglected  children  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

(iii.)  Voluntary  Effort.  The  first  voluntary  effort  to  establish  a  school  was  made  at 
the  Hawkesbury,  the  leading  farming  centre  of  the  population.  The  settlers  not  having 
the  means  to  erect  a  school-house,  the  Governor  had  it  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown, 
and  obtained  from  the  settlers  signatures  to  an  instrmncnt,  engaging  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre  for 
all  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  and  held  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  main- 
tenance  for  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  to  teach  the  children.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  "school-rate"  in  Australia,  and  was  imposed  before  a  similar  rate  was 
thought  of  in  England. 


1.  The  foUowinft  sketch  (para«iraph  ii.  to  viii.)  is  contributed  by  P.  Board,  M.;\.,   Uiifler- 
Hecretary  of  Public  Instrnction.  and  Director  of  Education.  New  South  Wales. 
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TM)  Early  History  of  Primary  Education  in  Australia. 

(loveruor  Bligh  appears  to  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Writing  in  Pebruarj-,  1807,  he  refers  to  the  work  of  regulating  schools  in  the  towns  and 
wiitching  over  the  rising  generation,  and  states:  "At  present  we  are  doing  all  in  our 
]>ower  to  educate  the  children,  having  nearly  400  of  them  under  tuition  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  colony." 

(iv.)  State  Ch-ants.  From  1810  schools  wore  generally  established  by  the  various 
churches  by  means  of  grants  from  the  State.  This  aid  was  derived  from  certain  Customs 
duties  called  the  "  Orphan  Dues,"  because  the  first  charge  upon  them  was  for  the  main- 
tenance and  educ5*tion  of  orphan  children.  The  money  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries.  Each  school  was  wholly  independent  of  others ;  there  was 
no  system  or  general  aim  prescribed  by  a  competent  authority.  Religious  instruction, 
including  the  Church  Catechism,  was  universally  given  without  regard  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  pupils ;  in  point  of  fa<5t,  the  schools  wore  jilmost  entirely  Church  of 
England  institutions. 

(v.)  Denofninntimial  Education.  In  1831  Sir  Kichard  Bourke  became  Governor, 
and  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislative  C/Ouncil  he  recommended  a  liberal  proviaion  for 
the  religious  instmction  and  education  of  the  people,  and  in  1836  he  advised  that  the 
*■  Irish  National  System  of  Education"  be  introduced  into  the  colony.  Though  the 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  Home  Govonmient,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Sir 
(rcorge  Gipps,  who  succeeded  Bourke,  it  was  opposed  so  strongly  that  for  several  yeartt 
nothing  was  accomplished  except  that  the  National  System  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  colonists  and  its  principles  made  familiar  to  them. 

(a)  Adxmntoffe  of  a  General  System  over  a  Denominational  one.  In  June.  1844, 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  aftenvards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  carried  a  resolution  in  the  Legislative 
(\)uncil  appointing  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of 
4?ducation  in  the  colony,  and  to  devise  means  of  placing  the  education  of  youth  upon  a 
basis  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  community.  In  August  following,  the 
(Committee  reported  that  the  state  of  education  was  extremely  deficient.  There  were 
*25,676  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  of  whom  7642  received  instruction  in  the 
State-aided  Denominational  Schools,  and  4865  in  Private  Schools,  lea\'ing  about  13,000 
children  who  received  no  education  at  all.  The  rei)ort  stated  that  the  Committee  were 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  a  general  over  a  denominational  system,  and  therefore 
recommended  that  one  unifonn  system  be  established  for  the  whole  of  the  oolonv,  and 
that  an  adherence  to  that  system  should  be  made  an  indispensable  condition  under  which 
rtlone  aid  should  be  granted.  In  support  of  these  views,  resolutions  were  carried  in  the 
Council,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  one—"  That  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  Lord  Stanley's 
System  of  National  Education  ";  "  that  in  order  to  introduce  this  system,  His  ExceDencv 
the  Governor  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Board  of  persons  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Stanley's  National  System  of  Education,  and  belonging  to  the  different  i-eUgious 
denominations :  this  Board  to  be  invested  with  a  very  wide  discretion  as  to  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  carrying  the  system  into  effect,  and  all  funds  to  be  henceforth  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  education  to  be  administered  by  them.  The  leading  principle  by  which  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  guided  is  to  afford  the  same  facilities  for  education  to  all 
classes  of  professing  Christians,  without  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  any.  or  to  countenance  proselytism  ;  and  that  the  Board  be  incorporated." 

(b)  Board  of  Denominational  Education.  The  supporters  of  the  denominational 
system  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  statiis  quo  till  1848.  when  the  Board  of 
National  Education  was  incorporated,  and  to  secure  aid  for  their  own  schools.  A  Board 
of  Denominational  Education,  consisting  of  one  representative  each  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Churches  was  appointed 
to  distribute  the  sums  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  Denominational  Schools.  The 
management  of  these  schools  was  thus  practically  left  to  the  heads  of  the  denominations 
mentioned. 
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At  this  timo  the  Denominational  Schools  were  attended  by  11,725  children,  and  the 
grant  from  State  funds  for  the  year  1847  was  £8460.  It  nhould,  of  course,  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  New  South  Wales  then  included  the  territories  known  as  Victoria  and 
Queensland. 

(vi.)  InceptiiM  of  the  National  System.  The  "  National  System"  may  therefore  ho 
said  to  have  commenced  in  f848,  and  by  the  end  of  thrft  year  four  schools  w^ere  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board.  In  1849  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty-five.  In  1850, 
the  year  before  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  formed,  the  returns  were  :  National  Schools,  43 
in  operation,  and  52  in  course  of  formation  ;  pupils  enrolled,  2725  ;  expenditure,  £7800. 
In  this  exi>enditure  a  large  Iwilancl?  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year  was  included. 
Denominational  Schools,  185:  pupils  enrolled,  11,581:  expenditure  from  State  funds, 
je8350. 

(a)  Uivalry  of  Systems.  For  eighteen  years  these  two  educational  bodies  co-existed, 
created  by  the  same  authority  and  supplied  with  funds  from  the  same  source — the  public 
Treasury.  Each  was  of  necessity  the  rival  of  the  other,  and  in  numerous  instance^ 
competed  for  the  same  pupils.  The  progress  of  the  one  was  secured  at  the  expense  of  tho 
other ;  and  instead  of  mutual  help  and  co-operation  in  the  important  work  of  education, 
jealousy  of  each  other's  success  and  division  and  consequent  waste  of  means  were  the 
inevitable  results.  Numerous  applications  were  made  to  the  National  Board  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  but  as  an  indispensable  condition  was  tliat  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  building  and  equipment  was  to  be  contributed  by  the  appliciiuts,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  schools  did  not  increase  with  great  rapidity.  In  1857  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  non-vested  schools,  or  schools  not  erected  by  or  belonging  to  the  Board, 
were  introduced.  These  non-vested  schools  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  means  of 
education  into  places  where  none  would  have  otherwise  existed,  and  met  with  such  favour 
that,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  sixty- six  applications  for  aid  were  made. 
This  marked  increase  brought  the  National  System  more  widely  liefore  the  public,  and 
virtually  decided  the  question  that  further  legislation  was  necessary,  and  that  tho 
anomaly  of  dual  Boards  supported  by  State  funds  could  no  longer  l)e  continued.  Severn  1 
attempts  to  introduce  a  general  system  were  made,  but  as  the  proposals  tended  to  main- 
tain to  some  extent  the  denominational  system,  they  received  little  supjwrt  either  froni 
the  Ic^slature  or  the  public. 

(vii.)  The  New  South  Wales  Public  Scliools  Act  of  18ti7.  It  was  not  till  1866,  when 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henr>')  Parkes  introduced  the  *'  Public  Schools  Act,"'  or  "  an  Act  to 
make  better  provision  for  Public  Education,"  that  the  long-desired  change  was  effected. 
This  Act  came  into  operation  in  January,  1867,  and  introduced  very  important  changes. 
By  its  provisions  the  administration  of  primary  education  was  committed  to  a  single 
governing  body,  thus  ensuring  a  greater  measure  of  consistency  in  educational  policy. 
A  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  members,  under  the  designation  of  the  Comicil 
of  Education,  was  incorporated,  and  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appro, 
priated  by  Parliivment  for  primary  education.  It  was,  moreover,  emiJowered  to  make 
regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  unless  disallowed  by  express  resolution  of  both 
Houses  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  their  being  submitted  to  Parliament.  Then- 
great  powers  enabled  the  Council  of  liducation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction 
without  restrictions  from  any  quarter  except  those  imixjsed  by  law. 

(a)  Classes  of  Scluxyls.^  The  l*ublic  Schools  Act  recognised  fdur  classes  of  schools. 
Authority  was  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Council  to  establish  and  maintain  Publie 
Schools^  in  localities  where  twenty-fivo  children  would  regularly  ;it£end  :  and  it  was  also 
provided  that  such  selujols  should,  whenever  pi-acticable,  take  precedence  of  all  others 
supported  by  Parliamentary  grants.  Secondly,  the  Council  was  ixn-niittcd  to  gmnt  aid 
to  Denominational  Schools  imder  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
wmdition  of  the  buildings,  and  th(?  distance  of  Public  Sehools  from  those  on  behalf  of 


1.  The  lenn  "  Puhlic  Sehool  *  in  New  h>outh  Wales  <lenoteH  a  State  scliool  of  nniuary  «ra<le. 
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which  assifttance  was  sought ;  they  were  required  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed for  Public  Schools,  and  to  be  open  to  inspection  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
Council  was  empowered  to  withdraw  certificates,  and  therefore  aid,  in  case  these 
conditions  were  infringed.  Thirdly,  Provisional  Schools  were  to  be  established  in  places 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for  a  Public  School  could  not  be  secured.  Fourthly, 
a  class  of  schools  was  instituted  .where  the  teacher  divide^his  time  between  two  small 
schools,  with  about  ten  or  twelve  pupils  at  each,  called  '*  Half-time  Schools."  The  Public 
Schools  Act  provided  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  all  these  schools  should  consist 
of  two  parts,  secular  and  religious,  secular  instruction,  however,  being  held  to  include 
general  religious  teacliing,  as  distinguished  from  polemical,  or  dogmatic,  theology,  and 
from  the  tenets  of  particular  denominations.  In  the  Denominational  Schools  the 
ordinary  teachers  were  permitted  to  give  the  special  religious  teaching,  while  in  the  other 
schools  that  duty  was  handed  over  to  the  clergy  or  to  other  duly  accredited  religious 
teachers. 

(6)  National  Education  Boards.  The  local  oversight  of  schools  was  provided  for 
by  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  not  less  than  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Education,  but  such  Boards  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  teachers,  although  in  the  case  of 
Denominational  Schools  they  were  consulted. 

(c)  Work  of  the  Council  of  Education.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  colony 
by  the  Council  of  Education  were  very  great.  Under  its  auspices  school  buildings  of 
modern  type  as  regards  position,  shape,  size,  and  equipment  were  introduced,  effective 
discipline  was  enforced,  and  systematic  and  progressive  instruction  arranged  for.  That 
Board  also  instituted  the  appointment  and  training  of  **  pupil  teachers,"  the  training, 
examination  and  classification  of  teachers,  and  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration,  together 
with  a  comprehensive  system  of  inspection.     '  •  ' 

The  Council  of  Education  took  over  259  National  Schools,  attended  by  19,641 
pupils,  and  310  Denominational  Schools,  attended  by  27,986  pupils,  a  total  of  569  schools 
imd  47,627  pupils.  •• 

(viii.)  The  New  South  Wales  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880.  The  Public  Sohoolb 
Act  continued  in  force  until  1880 ;  and  though  the  system  established  by  it  was  easen- 
tially  one  of  transition,  education  made  good  progress  during  the  thirteen  years  it  was  in 
force,  especially  after  1875,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  abolishing 
the  provision  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  school  buildings  should  be  contributed  locallv, 
and  directing  that  in  future  the  entire  cost  of  public  schools  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
public  funds. 

The  principle  of  granting  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  was,  however,  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  felt  that  the  work  of  public  instruction, 
being  of  such  magnitude  and  involving  so  large  an  expenditure  from  the  public  funds, 
ought  to  become  a  department  of  the  Government  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Minister  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  Accordingly,  in  1880,  an  Act  embodying 
these  principles  was  introduced  under  the  auspice's  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  the  "Public 
Instruction  Act,"  now  in  operation,  became  law.  The  Council  of  Education  handed 
over  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  : — 


Items.      , 

Public. 

Provisioual. 

Half-time. 

Denomi- 
national. 

Total. 

Number  of  Schools.!. 
Number  of  Pupils  ... 

705 
68,823 

313 
8.312 

97 
1,683 

106 
22,716 

1,220 
101.534 

(a)  Essential  Features  of  the  Act  of  1880.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Public  Instruction  Act  are : — (1)  Primary  School  education  is  placed  under  the  sole 
direction  and  control  of  a  responsible  Minister ;  (2)  Teachers  are  made  civil  servants,  and 
are  paid  exclusively  from  the  public  funds  :   (3)  The  system  is  wholly  undenominational : 
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all  aid  to  Denominational  Schoolb  ceased  on  31st  December,  188'2 ;  (4)  Attendance  at 
Hchool  is  made  obligatory  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  who 
reside  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  for  seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  unless  just 
caase  of  exemption  can  be  shewn ;  (6)  The  teaching  is  strictly  secular,  but  the  words 
''secular  instruction"  are  held  to  include  general  religious  teaching  as  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  and  polemical  theology:  the  History  of  England  and  Australia  must 
form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction  ;  (G)  High  schools  for  boys  and  girls  may 
Ixi  established,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the 
Public  School  curriculum  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  University;  (7)  Provision  is 
made  for  constituting  Public  School  districts  and  for  the  appointment  of  School  Boards 
with  defined  powers  and  duties  ;  (8)  School  children  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to 
the  nearest  Public  School ;  (9)  Four  hours  during  each  day  must  be  devote<l  to  secular 
instruction,  and  one  hour  set  apart  for  special  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  a 
separate  class-room,  if  procurable,  or  in  a  separate  part  of  the  school-room,  by  a  clergy- 
man or  religious  teacher  of  any  denomination  to  children  of  the  same  denomination 
whose  parents  have  no  objection  to  their  receiving  such  religious  instruction  :  if  no 
religious  teacher  attends  the  full  five  hours  must  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary  sticular 
instruction. 

(6)  The  Question  of  School  Fees.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  ' '  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880"  there  were  varjing  scales  of  school  fees,  and  the  fees  wore  then  retained  by 
the  teachers  as  part  of  their  emoluments.  The  Act  of  1880,  however,  readjusted  teachers' 
salaries,  and  a  fixed  fee  of  threepence  per  week  was  charged,  and  the  amount  thus 
derived  was  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  State.  These  payments  amounted 
in  late  years  to  upwards  of  £80.000  per  annum. 

In  1906  Parliament  passed  an  Act  to  abolish  the  payment  of  foes  in  Primary  and 
Superior  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales,  taking  effect  as  from  the  Sth  Octol)er  of 
that  year. 

2.  Piinary  System  of  Victoria.— This  State,  originally  known  as  Port  Phillip, 
was  separated  from  the  parent  State  of  New  South  Wales  in  1861.  The  system  of 
dual  control  of  educational  matters,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  section,  was  also  in 
force  in  Victoria  up  to  the  year  1862,  when  the  "Common  Schools  Act"  dissolved  the 
two  Boards,  and  appointed  instead  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  five  laymen. 
Up  to  this  time,  and  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  187*2,  school  fees,  varying  from 
(is.  to  28.  6d.  weekly,  were  charged,  except  in  the  case  of  those  children  whose  parents 
were  in  necessitous  circumstances.  The  Act  of  1862  was  not  found  to  work  with  entire 
satiflfaotion,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  failure  to  provide  anything  like  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  educational  facilities,  and  it  was  superseded  by  the  Education  Act  of  1872, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1873.  Under  this  Act  the  Board  was 
abolished,  and  a  Department  of  Education  established,  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  the  principle  of  "free,  secular,  and  com- 
pulsory education"  was  instituted.  Boards  of  Ad^ce  were  empowered  to  decide* 
whether  religious  instruction  should  or  should  not  be  given  out  of  school  hours.  Free 
instruction  was  given  in  the  following  subjects: — Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  gymnastics  (where  practicable),  and  needlework  for  girls.  Teachers  were 
|)aid,  in  addition  to  fixed  salaries,  an  amount  as  "  Results,"  not  exceeding  50  per  cent, 
of  their  fixed  salaries,  and  determined  by  the  percentage  of  marks  gained  at  the  annual 
examinations.  Amending  Acts  were  passed  in  October,  1876,  and  November,  1889  while 
the  Education  Act  of  1890  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Under  the  Education  Act  of  1901  the  system  of  payment  by  "results"  was  abolished. 
The  Act  also  provided  for  a  permanent  head  of  the  department  with  the  title  of  ' '  Director. ' ' 
Provision  was  |made  for  more  regular  attendance  of  scholars  by  enacting  that  the  mini- 
mum attendance  of  children  of  the  school  age  of  six  to  thirteen  years  was  to  be  raised 
from  forty  school  days  per  quarter  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  half-days  on 
which  the  school  was  open.  Regulations  were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  Con- 
tinuation and   Kindergarten   Schools.     Tht^  minimum  age  of  exemption  from  s<-lux)l 
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attendance  was  fixed  at  twelve  years.  The  subjects  of  free  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  were  defined  to  be  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograph  ,  history, 
driU,  singing,  drawing,  elementary  science,  manual  training,  gymnastics,  and  swimming 
(where  practicable),  lessons  in  health  and  temperance  (in  case  of  children  over  nine 
years  of  age) ;  sewing,  cooking,  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

The  Education  Act  of  1905,  also  known  as  the  "Truancy  Act,"  provides,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  limit  of  school  age  shall  be  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen  years. 
The  minimum  attfiidance  was  fixed  at  eight  times  in  any  week  on  which  the  school  is 
open  ten  times,  six  times  when  the  school  is  open  eight  times,  and  four  times  when  the 
school  is  open  six  times,  the  word  "times"  meaning  school  half-days.  Some  important 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  classification  and  emoluments  of  teiichers  were  embodied  in 
the  Teachers  Act  of  1905,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1900. 

During  the  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  a 
number  of  schools  were  temporarily  closed  in  Victoria,  while,  in  the  case  of  schools  in 
closely-populated  centres,  a  principle  of  amalgamation  was  put  in  force  under  which 
certain  schools  l^ecame  what  was  termed  "adjuncts'*  to  others.  A  main  school  and  its 
adjunct  were  both  placed  under  the  control  of  one  principal,  but  the  attendance  at  the 
adjunct  was  restricted  to  children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  The  number 
of  schools  at  first  made  into  adjuncts  was  sixty-nine,  but  the  total  was  later  on  reduced 
until  in  1907  there  were  only  twenty  institutions  in  this  class. 

Improvement  was  made  in  Victorian  educational  methods  consequent  on  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1K99.  Inclusive  of  those  already  mentioned  which  were 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  action,  the  training  of  teachers  was  placed  on  a  more 
systematic  basis,  by  discouraging  the  emplo}^ment  of  pupil  teachers  and  providing  bettor 
for  the  proper  tuition ,  in  suitably-equipped  institutions,  of  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the 
service.  Allusion  to  the  question  of  training  teachers  will  be  made  in  a  later  section. 
Further,  the  Kindergarten  teaching  was  systematised,  and  an  expert  was  engaged  to 
instruct  infant  teachers  in  approved  methods,  while  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
subjects  of  hand  and  eye  work  and  natural  science,  in  order  to  obtain  the  beet  practical 
results  from  the  teaching. 

Woodwork,  cardboard  modelling,  and  paperwork  were  introduced  in  1900»  and  in 
1907  there  were  twenty  single  centres  for  woodwork,  each  accommodating  300  boys,  and 
one  double  centre,  accommodating  400  boys.  Additional  teachers  are  also  being  trained, 
and  Sloyd  classes  will  be  established  in  some  of  the  smaller  country  towns.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  the  subjects  of  domestic  economy  and  cooking.  Twelve  cooking  oentres 
are  now  open,  giving  instruction  to  1556  girls.  A  College  of  Domestic  Economy  was 
opened  in  Melbourne  in  1906,  with  an  enrolment  of  eighty  students.  The  Teachers' 
Registration  Board,  which  is  to  some  extent  concerned  with  primary  as  well  as  with 
secondary  education,  will  be  referred  to  under  the  latter  heading. 

3.  Primary  System  of  Queeatlaod.— From  the  date  of  its  separation  from  New 
South  Wales  on  the  10th  December,  1859,  up  to  the  30th  September,  1860,  primary 
education  in  Queensland  was  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  National  Educaticm, 
appointed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  When  the  Board  took  office  there  were  only  two 
national  schools  in  the  colony.  The  Act  of  1860  placed  the  control  in  the  hands  of  what 
was  termed  the  "Board  of  General  Education,"  which  consisted  of  five  members,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  superintend 
the  formation  and  management  of  primary  schools  within  the  colony,  and  to  administer 
the  funds  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Act.  The  scheme  of  operation  followed  in 
general  principles  the  Irish  National  system.  There  were  two  classes  of  schools,  vested 
uud  non-vested,  the  vested  being  unsectarian  in  character.  The  non-vested  belonged  to 
the  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  who  provided  the  buildings  and  appointed 
the  teachers,  the  Board  aiding  by  granting  teachers'  salaries  and  supplying  school 
material.  The  Act  of  1860  was  superseded  by  the  State  Education  Act  of  1875,  which 
came  into  operation  in  January*,  1876,  and  is  still  in  force.  By  the  Act  of  1876  the 
Board  of  Education  was  abolished,  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
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Public  Instruction,  under  the  officia,!  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  the  title 
of  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  State  aid  to  non-vested  schools  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Slst  December,  1880. 

The  Act  in  force  provides  for  two  classes  of  schools,  State  and  Provisional,  State 
Schools  to  include  schools  conducted  in  buildings  erected  on  land  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  Provisional  Schools  to  be  schools  in  which  temporary 
provision  is  made  for  the  primary  instruction  of  children.  As  pointed  out  by  tho 
Director  in  a  recent  report,  however,  the  term  ''provisional"  is  in  many  cases  a  mi.s- 
nomer,  as  the  buildings  are  well  and  solidly  built,  and  likely  to  fulfil  all  educational 
requirements  in  their  districts  for  a  considerable  time.  Half-time  schools  are  provided 
iu  thinly-peopled  areas,  and  itinerant  teachers  visit  families  in  tlie  remoter  districts. 
One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  State  School  buildings  is  provided  by  local  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, the  Department  supplying  the  balance  of  the  funds.  The  State  defrays  th*e  whole 
cost  of  primary  instruction,  no  school  fees  being  charged.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
State's  educational  history  fees  were  charged,  ranging  fiom  sixpence  to  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  week  for  each  scholar,  but  these  were  abolished  at  the  beginning  of  1870. 
The  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  Act  embraced  the  following  subjects: — Beading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  elemental^  mechanics,  object 
lessons,  drill  and  gymnastics,  vocal  music  and  needlework  for  girls.  Drawing  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  1894,  while,  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in  1897,  one  or 
more  subjects  may  be  omitted  in  schools  taught  by  one  teacher  only,  and  in  other  cases 
additional  subjects  may  be  added.  Attendance  at  State  Schools  is  compulsory  for  at 
least  sixty  days  in  each  half-year  iu  the  case  of  children  not  loss  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  except  under  certain  well-defined  circumstances.  No  religious 
instruction  is  allowed  to  be  given  in  school  during  school  hours,  but  persons  desirous  of 
undertaking  this  work  can  do  so  after  hours  on  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

4.  Primary  System  of  South  Australia. — The  history  of  public  primary  education 
in  South  Australia  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  appointment  of  the  Council  of 
Education  in  1875.  Prior  to  that  year  the  educational  activity  of  tho  State  was  confined 
mainly  to  subsidising  private  institutions.  In  1878  the  powers  of  the  Council  were 
vested  in  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  a  permanent  head  was  appointed.  The  Act  of 
1875  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  training,  classification,  and 
remuneration  of  teachers,  and  made  the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  living  within  two  miles  of  a  school  compulsory,  until  a  certain  standard  of 
competency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  was  reached.  Fees  were  charged,  vary- 
ing in  amount  at  different  periods  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  a  week,  until  in  1891  they 
were  abolished,  and  education  up  to  the  compulsory  standard  was  made  free,  children 
over  thirteen  years  of  age  who  remained  at  school  after  reaching  this  standard  being 
charged  a  fee  of  one  shilUng  per  week.  This  charge  was  abolished  in  1898 ;  and  any 
child  above  the  age  of  five  years  may  attend  a  State  school  without  payment.  In  1890, 
control  of  primary  education  was  vested  in  a  '*  Board  of  Inspectors.'*  In  1902  an 
Inspector-General  was  appointed,  his  deputy  being  styled  Assistant-Inspector-General . 
1  n  1906  the  permanent  head  of  the  Department  was  styled  Director  of  Education. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes — public  schools,  taught  by  certifi- 
cated teachers,  and-provisional  schools,  taught  by  uncertificated  teachers,  who  have  under- 
gone a  special  examination  and  served  for  a  certain  time  in  an  efficient  school  so  as  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  practical  work.  Generally  speaking,  public  schools  must  have  an  average 
of  twenty  or  more  pupils,  while  the  provisional  schools  contain  less  than  that  number. 
The  public  schools  are  divided  into  twelve  classes,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  the  principals 
in  general  depend  on  the  class  of  the  school.  For  male  head  teachers  the  salaries  range 
from  -^110  to  £450,  and  for  females  from  i>80  to  £156.  In  schools  of  the  first  class  the 
sexes  are,  as  a  rule,  taught  separately,  except  in  the  case  of  infant  schools. 

Provisional  schools  are  of  four  classes,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from 
£06  to  £lOH  per  annum,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  £120.  The  maximum  salary  for  a  female 
provisional  teacher  is  £84. 
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Wherever  practicable,  schools  are  visited  by  iuspectors  at  least  twice  each  year,  the 
fii-st  visit  being  devoted  chiefly  to  observation  of  general  organisation,  while  a  detailed 
examination  is  conducted  on  the  second  occasion.  Individual  examination  is  applied 
only  in  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  spelling,  the  inspector  judging  of  the  success  of 
the  teacher's  methods  in  other  subjects  by  a  general  inspection. 

The  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  all  schools  is  decided  on  by  the  Director, 
subject  to  Ministerial  approval.  A  detailed  scheme  is  drawn  up  for  all  classc^s  f«o  as  to 
secure  general  uniformity  of  effort  throughout  the  State.  The  curriculum  is,  however, 
not  an  unelastic  one,  as  teachers  are,  with  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  allowed  U* 
make  variations  to  suit  particular  circumstances,  and  considerable  freedom  of  choice  is 
allowed  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  elementarj-  science,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  vf^rious  kinds  of  manual  work.  The  subjects  taught  include  reading,  writiiig, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  English  history,  poetry,  drawing,  singing, 
nature  study,  moral  lessons,  manual  work,  drill,  and  needlework  for  girls.  In  a  few 
schools  the  elements  of  Latin,  German,  Algebra  and  Euclid  are  taught.  Books  and 
school  materials  are  supplied  to  the  children  at  cost  price,  and  are  given  free  to  those 
unable  to  pay  for  them.  Compulsory  attendance  is  in  force,  the  scholars  in  or  near 
corporate  towns  being  required  to  attend  for  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  time  during  which 
the  school  is  open.  Outside  these  limits,  the  compulsory  attendance  for  children  within 
three  miles  of  a  school  is  thirty-five  days  per  quarter.  The  percentage  of  irregular  attend- 
ance at  present  is  small,  and  shows  signs  of  still  further  decreasing. 

5.  Primary  System  of  Western  Australia.— The  Elementary  Education  Aot  of 
1871  provided  for  two  distinct  classes  of  schools  in  this  State.  In  the  first  class  wen* 
comprised  the  (Tovemment  schools,  established  and  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
controlled  by  a  Central  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  were  appointed  by  a  District 
Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board.  The  second-class  comprised  the 
assisted  schools.  In  the  establishment  of  those  the  Government  took  no  part,  but  paid  a 
yearly  grant  towards  their  upkeep.  Under  the  1871  Act  education  was  compulsory,  but 
was  not  free  except  in  cases  of  absolute  poverty.  The  Elementary  Education  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1893  abolished  the  Central  Board,  and  transferred  its  powers  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  inspectors  and  teachers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Provision  was  made  by  this  Act  for  the  right  of  entry  by  clergymen  or  other  religioas 
teachei-s  into  all  Government  schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  who  desired  it 
in  the  tenets  of  their  particular  faith.  The  period  allowed  for  this  special  instruction 
was  not  to  exceed  half  an  hour  each  school  day.  "  Secular"  instruction  was  also  given 
by  the  regular  teachei*s,  and  was  described  as  including  general  religious  teaching  as  dis- 
tinguished from  dogmatic  or  polemical  theology.  Attendance  at  general  religious 
instruction  was  not  compulsory.  These  pro\nsions  are  still  in  force,  and  work  quit« 
satisfactorily. 

In  1896  the  Assisted  Schools  Abolition  Act  was  passed,  a  sum  of  £15,000  being  paid 
to  the  schools  formerly  assisted  by  the  Government. 

By  the  Public  Education  Act  of  1899  school  feas  wore  abolished  in  public  elcmentan 
schools  in  the  case  of  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  For  scholars  over 
fourteen  a  fee  may  be  charged,  but  so  far  the  only  fees  charged  have  been  sixpence  per 
week  for  those  over  sixteen.  Daily  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six 
and  fourteen,  the  compulsory  radius  being  three  miles  for  children  over  nine,  and  two 
miles  for  those  under  that  age.  Non-Government  .schools  must  be  declared  '*  efficient" 
by  tlie  Education  Department  if  attendance  at  them  is  to  be  recognised  as  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  registers  of  these  .schools  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
compulsory  officers  of  the  Education  Department.  Undt-r  the  Education  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1905  proprietors  or  teachers  of  private  schools  are  required  to  send  monthly 
and  quarterly  returns  of  attendance  to  the  Education  Departmeut  in  order  that  the 
compulsory  officers  may  ascertain  that  no  children  are  evading  the  law.  The  curriculum 
of  the  primary  schools  includes  English  (under  which  heading  are  grouped  reading, 
recitation,  spelling,  grammar,  composition  and  literature),  writing  and  drawing,  arith- 
nutic.   Scripture,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health  and 
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temperance,  mauual  work,  drill  and  singing.  In  the  upper  classes  of  the  larger  schools 
the  boys  take  a  course  of  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  and  mensuration,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  take  a  course  of  elementary  science.  Certain  other  subjects  may  be  taken  by 
permission  of  the  Department  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards.  As  is  the  ca.se  in 
most  of  the  other  States,  inspectors  visit  the  schools  at  least  twice  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  the  first  visit  being  for  observation  of  methods  of  teaching  and  general  organisation, 
and  the  second  being  devoted  to  estimation  of  the  actual  results  of  the  teaching. 

0.  Primary  System  of  Tasmania. — There  are  no  official  records  conveniently 
4ivailable  for  tracing  the  history  of  public  education  in  Tasmania  prior  to  the  year  1839, 
but  it  appears  that  some  sort  of  denominational  system  was  previously  in  existence.  In 
January,  1839,  there  were  twenty-two  schools  in  operation  with  an  enrolment  of  758 
scholars,  receiving  Government  aid  to  the  amount  of  about  ;€2000  per  annum.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  Board  of  Education  nominated  by  Government  assumed  control  of  State 
education,  and  considerably  widened  its  scope.  Only  undenomiimtional  religious 
teaching  was  allowed  in  the  schools,  but  clergymen  had  the  right  of  giving  instruction 
in  their  particular  tenets  at  stilted  periods.  About  the  year  184G  the  system  of  sub- 
nidifiing  denominational  schools  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  day  for  each  child  present  was  intro- 
-duced.  This  charge  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  half  the  schools  from  the  control  of  the 
Board  and  brought  about  the  resignationx)f  that  body  in  1848.  The  system  ^vas  carried 
on  under  direct  Government  control  until  1853,  when  another  Board  of  Education  was 
created,  which  continued  till  1857,  when  two  Boards— a  Northern  and  Southern — were 
-appointed.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  1863,  when  a  reversion  was  made  to  a  single 
Board  with  headquarters  in  Hobart.  This  administration  continued  tiU  1884,  when  the 
-control  again  passed  direct  to  the  Chief  Secretary  until  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1885,  which  created  an  education  department  under  the  control  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  assisted  by  a  professional  head  styled  "  Director  of  Education." 
This  method  of  administration  is  still  in  existence.  School  fees  are  still  paid  in 
Tasmania,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  formerly,  and  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  them 
entirely.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1885  the  cost  of  buildings  was  borne  partly  by  the  people, 
but  the  Act  provides  for  meeting  such  expenditure  entirely  from  the  State  funds.  In  the 
year  1904,  owing  to  a  feeling  that  public  education  in  Tasmania  was  lagging  behind  that 
of  the  other  States,  the  Goverimient  decided  to  have  an  investigation  made  by  an  inde- 
pendent expert.  In  consequence  of  the  report  received,  the  Ministry  decided  on  a  complete 
reorganisation.  The  chief  improvements  entered  upon — and  now  at  different  stages  o 
advancement — are  as  follows  : — Classification  of  schools,  regulation  of  salaries,  provision 
for  more  up-to-date  buildings,  reorganisation  of  teaching  and  inspection  methods, 
initiation  of  schools  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  abolition  of  pupil-teacher  system. 
"Generally  speaking,  the  educational  system  of  Tasmania  may  be  said  to  be  organised 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  leading  systems  of  the  mainland,  although  such  subjects  as 
maniu^l  work,  jiature  study,  and  drawing  have  as  yet  been  little  developed.  Attendance 
at  school  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  School  fees 
range  as  follows: — All  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  free:  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years,  fourpenco  a  week,  or  three  shillings  per  quarter  ;  above  thirteen  years,  eightpenoe 
per  week,  or  six  shillings  per  quarter.  No  family  pays  for  more  than  four  children,  or 
more  than  one  at  the  over  thirteen  rate.  Free  education  is  granted  where  inability  to 
pay  is  shewn.  District  Boards  of  Advice  are  in  existence,  but  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act — to  come  into  force  at  the  end  of  1907 — their  functions  will  be  assumed  by  the 
new  municipal  councils. 

7.  Primary  System  of  New  Zealand.— In  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony's  history, 
fr(»m  the  period  1858  to  1876,  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  provinces  under  separate 
governments.  Between  1855  and  1857  some  system  of  public  primary  instruction  was 
eKiablishcd  in  each  of  the  principal  provinces,  the  schools  being  administered  by  local 
committees,  and  by  a  central  Board  or  other  authority  at  the  provincial  capital.  The 
expenses  were  variously  paid  out  of  capitation  charges  on  householders  and  on  children, 
out  of  rates  on  property,  out  of  fees  and  donations,  and  out  of  grants  from  the  pro- 
\incial  treasuries.      Religious  instruction  was  provided  in  the  schools.     After  the  abo- 
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lition  of  the  provinces,  in  1876,  the  existing  provincial  nystems  of  education  remained  iu 
operation  until  superseded  by  the  present  system,  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning 
of  1878,  and  continued  in  operation  without  material  change  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  present  system  differs  from  most  of  its  provincial  predecessors  in  being  at  onoe  free» 
compulsory,  and  secular,  but  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  provincial  origin  in  the  retention 
of  a  provincial  administration  by  Boards,  as  well  as  the  central  administration  b}'  the 
Education  Department,  the  teachers,  and  even  the  inspectors  of  schools,  being  officers 
not  of  the  Department,  but  of  the  Boards. 

(i,)  Education  Districts.  The  colony  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  primary-  educatiou, 
into  thirteen  education  districts,  generally  coextensive  with  the  old  provinces,  or  with 
subdivisions  of  them.  The  education  districts  are  subdivided  into  a  laige  and  increasiDg 
number  of  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  School  Committee  of  five  to  nine 
members,  elected  annually  by  the  householders.  In  each  education  district  there  is  an 
Education  Board  of  nine  members,  elected  three  every  year,  for  terms  of  three  years,  by 
the  members  of  the  School  Committees.  Under  an  Act  of  1905  every  education  district 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  each  of  which  returns  three  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Board.  Subject  to  general  supervision  and  control  by  the  Board,  and  to  inspection  by 
the  Board's  Inspector,  the  Committee  has  the  management  of  school  business  within 
the  school  district.  The  Board  appoints  and  removes  teachers,  but  only  after  consulting 
the  Committee.     It  also  manages  the  public  school  cadet  system. 

(ii.)  Educatuyii  Department.  The  Education  Department,  which  is  presided  over 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  is  charged,  in  tlie  first  place,  with  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  and,  further,  with  the  development  and 
extension  of  a  general  system  of  secondary  and  technical  instruction  ;  also  with  the 
direct  control  of  the  schools  for  children  of  the  Maori  race,  the  schools  for  destitute, 
neglected,  and  criminal  children,  and  the  school  for  deaf-mutes,  and  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  grants  made  by  Parliament  to  public  libraries.  The  Minister  is  required 
by  statute  to  report  to  the  Governor  every  year  on  the  progress  and  condition  of  public 
education  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  provide  suitable  reading  matter  for  the  children  in 
the  public  schools  the  Department  prepares  and  issues  a  free  school  journal. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  various  statutes  that  relate  to  the 
public  primary  schools  shall  be  carried  out  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
made  by  the  Govemor-in -Council,  .^mong  the  matters  so  controlled  by  regulation  are 
the  following :— Attendance  registers  and  returns,  the  authorisation  of  class-books,  the 
inspection  and  examination  of  schools,  teachers'  certificates,  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  pupil  teachers,  examinations  for  scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  for  entrance  into  the  public  service  and  for  promotion  in  it,  manual 
and  technkal  instruction,  scholarships,  public  school  cadet  corps,  staffs  of  schools  and 
salaries  of  teachers,  the  payment  of  grants  to  Education  Boards  and  the  auditing  of 
Boards'  accounts. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Department  is  to  distribute  to  the  Boards,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  the  grants  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  salaries  of  teachern 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools  and  training  colleges,  and  secondary  and 
technical  classes,  and  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings. 

From  1878  to  1901  the  primar}-  schools  were  maintained  mainly  by  a  statntorj- 
grant  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  £8  16s.  a  year  for  every 
unit  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  supplemented  by  additional  capitation  allowances 
varying  from  four  shillings  to  ten  shillings,  and  by  grants  averaging  about  £45,000 a 
year  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings.  During  that  time  ever)' 
Board  had  its  own  scale  of  staffs  and  salaries,  and  there  was  considerable  inequality  in 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  under  different  Boards.  Hut  "  The  Public  School  Teachers' 
Salaries  Act  1901"  fixed  the  relation  of  the  number  and  the  pay  of  the  teachers  in  a 
school  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  the  Boards  are  now  paid  sums  sufficient  to  cover 
the  statutory  salaries  of  their  teachers,  besides  oapitution  of  eleven  shillings  and  three- 
pence for  general  purposes  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  secondarj'  scholarships,  aud 
variable  smaller  grants  for  other  spi^cial   purposes,  and  grants  for  school  buildings  as 
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before,  but  upon  a  much  more  liberal  ticale.  About  two-thirds  of  their  total  income  i.s 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  teacherB*  salaries.  The  remainder  forms  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  Board  maintains  its  schools  and  other  buildings,  pays  the  salaries  of  its 
inspectors  and  of  its  office  staff,  and  grants  certain  allowances  to  the  Committee?  for 
fuel,  cleaning,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  for  school  libraries.  The  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Committee  may  be  supplemented  by  donations  and  subscriptions,  and  by  fines 
recovered  for  truancy.  The  sums  granted  to  the  Boards  in  1905  for  all  purposes  con- 
nected with  primary  instruction  amounted  to  a  total  of  £614,315,  which  is  equal  to  a 
capitation  of  ;fe4  9s.  8.^.  on  the  average  attendance. 

No  fees  are  chargeable  for  primary  in.st ruction  at  the  public  schools.  Neither 
members  of  Education  Boards  nor  members  of  School  Committees  receive  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  services. 

The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  l)etween  thf  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  attend- 
•iiuce  is  compulsory  from  seven  to  fourteen.  The  instruction  is  entirely  secular,  though 
religious  instruction  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  bo  given  in  t^ho  school 
building  out  of  school  hours.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history  and  civic  instruction,  moral 
instruction,  nature  study,  and  elementitry  science,  drawing,  vocal  music,  the  principles 
of  health,  physical  and  military  drill,  handwork,  and,  for  girls,  needlework. 

There  is  no  public  institution  in  the  colony  for  the  instruction  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  but  free  kindergartens  have  been  established  by  private  promoters  in  some 
of  the  largest  towns.  On  attendance  at  such  schools  capitation  is,  by  special  arrange- 
ment, payable  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  M2  per  annum  per  unit  of  average, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  which  provide  for  a  minimum  limit  in  salary  payments,  and 
further  require  an  equal  sum  to  be  furnished  from  other  sources — e.g.,  from  donations 
and  subscriptions. 

The  course  of  studies  at  the  Native  schools  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  public 
school  course,  and  the  standards  of  examination  are  somewhat  lower  in  certain  subjects, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Maori  pupil  has  to  acquire  the  English  hmguage  in  addition 
to  his  own,  and  that  all  the  instruction  is  given  in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  tongue. 
Maoris  are  admitted  into  the  village  schools  l^olow  the  age  of  five,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  them  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Besides  the  Government  schools  there  are  twelve 
denominational  schools,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Education  Department,  of  which  six 
Are  day-schools  and  six  are  boarding-schools.  At  one  ol  the  latter  there  is  a  class  for 
Maori  boys  preptiring  for  matriculation  at  the  University. 


§  2.     State  Schools. 

1.  Enrolment  and  Attendance.— The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  State 
Schools,  together  with  the  teachers  employed  and  the  enrolment  and  "average 
attendance"  in  each  State  and  New  Zeixland  during  the  year  1906: — 

STATE  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS,  1906. 


State. 

1 

'       Schools. 

1      Teachers. 

•    Enrolment. 

1 

'       Average 
1   Attendance. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland    ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

...j         2,885 

...1         1,953 

...!         1.055 

708 

367 

340 

1         5,563 

4.239 

2.401 

1,310 

843 

!            540 

i      207,741 

203,119 

89,488 

57,270 

29,352 

:        22,622 

151,261 
'      142,210 

69,771 
,        40,489 

24,973 
!        13730 

Commonwealth     ... 

...i         7,308 

i 

'       14.908 

609,592 

\      442,440 

New  Zealand 

1,847 

1         3,872 

j 

1      139,302 

121,958 
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,  Unfortunately,  the  scheme  of  enrolment  and  of  the  computation  of  "avera^t* 
attendance"  is  not  identical  in  each  State,  so  that  the  comparisons  are  imperfect. 
That  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  made  u|> 
in  the  same  way  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  enrolment  and  average  attendance  at  the  State  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  given  below  for  the  year  1891.  and  for  each  year  of  the  period  1896  to  1906: — 


ENROLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE 

AT  STATE  SCHOOLS  1891 

TO  1906. 

Year. 

Total 
Population.* 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Year. 

Total 
Population.' 

Enrolment. 

1      Average 
Attendance. 

1891 

3,240 

661,163 

t 
360,773     I 

1901 

3,826 

638,478 

1      460,24«i 

1896 

?.,663 

568,314 

393,176     j 

1902 

3,883 

636,888 

i     455,48*2 

1897 

3,618 

686,037 

411,913 

1903 

3,927 

629,269 

'     446,53!» 

1898 

3,665 

594,916 

397,027     , 

1904 

3,984 

625,594 

,     445.7011 

1899 

3,716 

608,431 

424,214 

1905 

4,062 

621,534 

'     442,808 

1900 

3,766 

623,707 

441,924 

1906 

4,119 

609,692 

1     442.440 

i 

*  In  thousands. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  despite  the  increase  of  population,  iiicr<^ 
has  been  a  considerable  decline  both  in  official  figures  of  eurolmout  and  average 
attendance  at  the  State  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  last  five  years.  Kn 
examination  of  the  graph  on  page  215.  shewing  birth-rate,  will  make  it  apparent  llmt 
this  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  diminished  birth-rate  of  past  years.  This  means  thai 
fewer  children  exist  who  need  educational  provision  for  school  attendance  in  1905  and 
1906. 

2.  Births  and  School  Attendance.— The  table  below  gives  the  total  births  iu  emh 
State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  during  each  of  the  eight-year  periods  1889-96,  1890-97. 
1891-98,  1892-99,  1893-1900,  and  the  average  attendance  at  SUto  Scht)ols  for  each  year 
from  1902  to  1906  :— 

COMPARISON  OF  BIRTHS  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


South         Western     rr-o,„„„s„      Common- 
Australia.    Australia.  I  ^"**"*"^"- 1      wealth. 


Year. 


N^^South    Victoria.        Qland. 


TOTAL  BIRTHS. 


1889-96   ... 

310.327 

286,967 

1)6.688 

83,824 

16.179 

1890-97   ... 

310.279 

281,918 

116.600 

83,068 

18.606 

1891-98   ... 

307.641 

274,612 

115.126 

81,674 

22,013 

1892-99   ... 

304,544 

267,015 

114,310 

80,344 

25,401 

1893-1900 

301,649 

269.963 

114,208 

78.951 

29,007 

38,967 
38,894 
38,661 
38.364 
38,263 


852,952 
849,36r> 
839,527 
829,978 
822,041 


ATTENDANCE   AT  STATE   SCHOOLS. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


155.916 
154,382 
153,260 
151.033 
151.261 


150,268 
145,500 
145,122 
143,362 
142,216 


72,809 
69.759 
68,661 
68,780 
69,771 


43,500 

18,448 

14,541 

455,482 

42,752 

•20,283 

13,863 

446,539 

42,234 

22,111 

14,321 

445,7051 

41,807 

23,703 

14.123 

442,808 

40,489 

24,973 

13.730 

4i2.410 

A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  in  the  above  tiible  will  clearly  explain  tho 
diminution  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  bettring  in  mind  that  the  ix)pulation  in- 
creased from  8,361,895  in  1893  to  4,119,481  in  1906,  is  a  fact  which  chaUenges  attention 
and  demands  serious  consideration.  The  children  at  school  in  1906  will  naturally  con^^isl 
chiefly  of  those  l>orn  in  the  peiiod  1893-1900,  the  attendance  for  1905  will  be  compos*^ 
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principally  of  the  births  in  the  period  1892-99,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
births  in  the  octennial  period  declhied  in  every  instance  except  in  the  case  of  Western 
Anstralia,  while  Western  Australia  is  the  only  Stiite  in  which  the  school  attendance  did 
not  decline  during  the  quinquennium  1902-6. 

3.  Centralisation  of  Schools. — The  question  of  centralisation  of  schools  adopted  so 
successfully  in  Ameriai  is  receiving  some  attention  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  recognised  that  a  single  adequately-stafied  and  well- 
equipped  central  iustitution  can  give  more  efficient  teaching  than  a  congeries  of  smaU 
scattered  schools  in  the  hands  of  less  highly-trained  teachers,  and  the  small  schools  in 
some  districts  were  therefore  closed  and  the  children  conveyed  to  the  central  institution. 
The  principle  was  first  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  in  1904,  when  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  was  authorised  in  the  case  of  twelve  schools. 

4.  Education  in  Sparsely-settled  Districts.— It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  state 
to  carry  the  benefits  of  education  into  the  remotest  and  most  sparsely-settled  districts. 
This  is  effected  in  various  ways,  (i.)  Uy  the  establishment  of  Provisional  Schools,  i.e., 
small  schools  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  amoimt  to  more  than  about  a  dozen 
pupils,  these  institutions  merging  into  the  ordinary  public  school  list  when  the  attend- 
ance exceeds  the  minimum,  (ii.)  When  there  are  not  enough  children  to  form  a 
Provisional  School  what  are  known  as  Half-time  Schools  are  formed,  the  teacher  visiting 
them  on  alternate  days.  In  still  more-sparsely  peopled  districts  an  itinerant  teacher  goes 
from  house  to  house  within  a  certain  radius.  In  New  South  Wales  parents  in  the  thinly- 
peopled  areas  are  also  allowed  to  club  together  and  build  a  school  which  receives  aid  from 
the  Government  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  subsidy  and  grant  of  school  material. 

5.  Higher  State  Schools.— (i.)  In  New  South  Wales  Public  Schools,  in  which  the 
subjects  taught  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course,  such  others  as  will  enable 
the  pupils  to  compete  at  the  Senior  and  Junior  University  Examinations,  are  classed  as 
Superior  Schools.  There  were  142  of  those  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1906. 
There  are  also  five  Ui^h  Schools  in  the  State — two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  one  for  boy S 
and  girls.  These  had  an  enrolment  in  1906  of  723  pupils  with  an  average  attendance  of 
671.  In  twenty  country  centres  the  Superior  Public  Schools  pnictically  correspond  to. 
the  High  Schools,  and  the  educational  standards  and  instructional  staff  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  prepare  for  the  University  matriculation.  It  is  intended  also  to  adapt  the 
teaching  in  these  institutions  to  the  special  needs  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Further,  these  High  Schools  and  District  Schools  will  be  used  as  Preparatory 
Schools  for  the  training  of  young  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  In  order  to 
provide  teachers  of  agriculture  provision  is  made  for  teti  teacher-students  annuaUy  to 
attend  the  second  -year's  training  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  (College. 

(ii.)  In  Victoria,  what  is  termed  a  *' Continuation.  School*^  has  been  established  in 
Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of  giving  preliminary  training  to  young  people  who  propose  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  service,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  the  supply  from  this 
source  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  emplojTnent  of  inexperienced  pupil- teachers. 
hi  the  close  of  last  year  200  students  left  the  institution  to  commence  their  work  in  the 
schools.     It  is  proposed  to  establish  similar  institutions  at  BaUarat  and  Bendigo. 

(iii.)  Queensland  does  not  possess  any  distinctly  Secondary  Schools  under  State 
control,  although  it  is  proposed  to  establish  High  Schools  in  the  more  important  centres 
at  an  early  date.  There  are,  however,  ten  Grammar  Schools — six  for  boys,  and  four  for 
girls,  each  of  which  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State.  Further  reference  to 
these  will  be  found  lati»r  on. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  During  1907  Continuation  Classes  for  higher  primary  work 
were  established  in  coimtry  centres.  These  clas.ses  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
chief  District  Schools,  and  under  the  supervision  of  their  head  teiMshers.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  merged  in  Higher  Primary  Schools.     The  Advanced  School 
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for  Girls  was  founded  in  1879,  and  in  addition  to  providing  for  winners  of  bursariee, 
receives  paying  pupils.  From  its  foundation  the  school  has  taken  a  high  rank,  its  pupils 
being  very  successful  at  the  various  University  examinations.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  ninety-three.  During  1906  the  total  expenditure  on  8eoondar>' 
education  was  J62171,  of  which  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  absorbed  £1212. 

(v.)  Western  Australia.  With  the  exception  of  the  Technical  Schools  and  the 
Normal  School  referred  to  elsewhere,  there  is  no  distinctly  Secondary  School  under  the 
control  of  the  State  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  shortly  a  large 
higher  grade  or  Continuation  School  in  Perth,  in  which  the  Normal  School  may  be 
merged,  and  to  establish  similar  institutions  later  on  in  other  large  centres  of  population. 
Evening  Schools  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  work  carried  on  is  mainly 
primary.  The  Perth  High  School  for  boys  is  subsidised  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
£1000  annually. 

(vi.)  Ta^smania.  No  direct  provision  has  hitherto  boon  made  by  Tasmania  for  public 
education  of  a  standard  intermediate  between  that  of  the  State  School  and  the  University, 
but  a  few  pupils  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  State  Schools  for  the  Junior  Public  Exami- 
nation of  the  University.  It  is  intended  to  encourage  this  work  in  future,  and  the 
scheme  of  scholarships,  which  was  discontinued  for  many  years,  has  recently  been  revived. 
For  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1860  to  1890,  there  was  in  force  in  Tasmania  a  system 
under  which  the  State,  without  actually  providing  educational  agencies,  did  much  to 
foster  education  within  the  range  of  the  generally  accepted  High  School  curriculum,  for 
the  Council  of  Education  during  this  period  conducted  public  examinations  of  various 
grades,  at  which  scholarships  for  juniors  to  "superior**  schools  were  awarded,  as  well  as 
exhibitions  to  British  Universities.  The  Council  also  granted  the  degree  of  *'  Associate  of 
Arts''  in  imitation  of  the  similar  Oxford  title.  Later  on  the  Council  of  Education 
evolved  and  expanded  into  the  University  of  Tasmania. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  There  are  in  this  colony  some  thirty  high  schools  or  colleges  in 
operation  under  governing  bodies  who  owe  their  corporate  existence  to  various  Acts,  and 
derive  a  proportion  of  their  revenue  from  public  reserves.  In  the  larger  centres  there  are 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  fees  at  these  schools  range  from  six  to  thirteen 
guineas  a  year  per  pupil,  with  an  average  of  eight  to  ton  guineas,  but  through  an 
extensive  system  of  scholarships  and  free  places  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  receive 
their  education  free.  During  the  year  1906  the  Government  expended  £19,498  on  pro- 
viding free  places  for  deserving  scholars  in  the  various  secondary  schools.  The  staff 
employed  at  the  end  of  1905  in  the  schools  consisted  of  195  resident,  and  fifty-one  visiting 
teachers,  and  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  numbered  4060,  of  whom  2407  were  boys,  and  1593 
girls. 

6.  Agricultural  Truining  in  State  ScilOOls.— The  question  of  agricultural  training 
in  ordinary  schools  has  received  considerable  attention  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1905  a 
teacher  of  school  agriculture  was  appointed  to  visit  schools  and  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  subject,  the  officer  selected  pos- 
sessing the  dual  qualifications  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  agricultural  work  and 
school  methods.  Under  the  direction  of  a  capable  head  master,  a  college  has  also  been 
opened  at  Hurlstono,  near  Sydney,  at  which  practical  lessons  will  be  given  in  elementary 
agriculture,  and  the  iiiiititution  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stono  to  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College. 

The  question  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms  will  be  discussed  in 
th(!  chapter  dealing  with  Agriculture.  , 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  the  practice  of 
carrying  on  "rural  camps,"  where  city  schoolboys  may  gain  some  insight  into  the  con- 
ditions of  country  life,  has  for  .some  time  been  in  successful  operation. 

In  Victoria  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  opening  what  arc  termed  Agricol- 
tural  High  Schools  at  Warmambool  and  Sale.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  yeas  of 
age.  and  have  obtained  a  oertificate  of  merit  from  the  local  school,  or  else  be  able  to 
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afford  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered.  A 
local  council  is  to  be  appointed  for  each  school,  and  will  exercise  a  general  oversight  over 
it«  operations. 

Although  Queensland  possesses  an  Agricultural  College  and  several  experimental 
birms,  there  is  no  agricultural  institution  directly  connected  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  Government,  however,  provides  a  small  grant  to  encourage  the  study  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  State  Schools,  while  experts  from 
the  Agricultural  Ck)llege  and  State  farms  periodically  visit  the  schools  in  which 
elementary  agriculture  is  taught,  and  give  instruction  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  South  AtLstraXia  the  Public  Schools'  Floral  and  Industrial  Society,  founded  in 
1680,  holds  annual  exhibitions  of  school  work  from  aU  parta  of  the  State.  In  addition, 
it  has  for  some  years  undertaken  the  distribution  of  flower  seeds  among  school  children 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  has  thus  fostered  the  love  of  hprticulture  with  remarkable 
success. 

Beyond  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  making  gardens  in  the  school  grounds 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  agricultural  training  in  the  schools  of 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

7.  Teachers  in  State  Schools. — The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  StaU; 
Schools  of  Australasia  during  the  year  190C  was  as  follows : — 

TEACHING  STAFF  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS,  1906. 


Principal 
Teachers. 

Assistants. 

Papil  or  Junioi 
Teachers. 

Sewing 
Mis- 
tresses. 

Total. 

State. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

New  Sonih  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

2.196 

1,426 

625 

sr)2 

236 
170 

508 
545 
429 
394 
117 
162 

668 
219 
S83 
45 
78 
16 

1,884 
818 
629 
290 
289 
129 

296 
842 
144 
60 
45 
6 

461 
1,202 
101 
225 
128 
64 

96 
402 

no 

60 

8464 

1,987 

1052 

407 

859 

192 

2.899 
2.967 
1,249 
1,019 
568 
354 

5,568 
4.964 
2.401 
1,426 
912 
546 

Commonweal  til 
New  Zealand  ... 

4,967 
1,062 

2.156 
T91 

1,409 
262 

8.488 
1,096 

895 
158 

2,271 
518 

W7 

7,261 
1.467 

8,541 
2,405 

15302 
8372 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  niimber  of  junior  teachers,  or  pupil- 
teachers,  as  they  arc  called  in  most  of  the  States.  The  pupil- teachers  will,  however,  in 
time  disappear,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  young  people  who  have  undergone  a 
course  of  training  in  schools  specially  provided  for  the  purpose.  Allusion  to  the  methods 
of  training  will  be  found  in  the  next  paragraph. 

8.  Training  Colleges  and  their  Development.— (i.)  New  South  Wales,  Up  to 
the  year  1905  the  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  State  Schools,  generally  speaking, 
commenced  their  career  betwoon  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  when  they  were 
known  as  ^^pupil-teachers.'''  As  such,  they  were  held  rosponsible  for  the  instruction  of 
a  certain  number  of  children,  and,  in  return  for  their  ser\dces,  received  payment  partly 
in  the  form  of  a  small  salary,  and  partly  in  teaching  and  advice  from  the  principals  of 
the  schools  wherein  they  were  employed.  Aft^r  serving  about  four  years,  and  subject  to 
passing  various  examinations  designed  to  test  progresH  in  psedogogics  and  ordinary 
book  learning,  a  limited  number  of  the  pupil  teachers  was'  admitted  to  a  course 
of  training  in  a  training  college  if  successful  in  passing  the  qualifying  exami- 
nation. On  emerging  from  this  institution,  after  a  course  of  from  one  to  three 
years,  the  teacher  became  known  as  an  "assistant,"  and  later  on  became  master  or 
mistress  of  a  school.  Pupil-teachers  who  did  not  enter  the  Training  College  were  placed 
in  charge  of  small  country  schools  or  appointed  "assistants,"  and  later  on  were  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  examinations  with  the  trained  teachers ;  in  fiwjt,  it  was  found  tem- 
porarily to  the  advantage  of  teachers  not  to  enter  the  College.   '  Such  was  the  career  of 
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the  ''trained"  teacher;  but  there  was  in  addition  a  considerable  body  of  untrained 
teachers  who  had  commenced  teaching  in  small  country  schools,  and  many  of  whom  bj 
perseverance  and  natural  aptitude  had  gained  positions  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Department. 

Within  the  last  few  years  in  Australia,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  thai 
the  logical  place  of  a  scheme  of  training  is  antecedent  to  employment  as  a  teacher,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  it  has  been  decided  to  abolish  the  so-caUed  pupil-teacher,  and  to 
est-ablish  Continuation  Schools  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  High  Schools,  the  future 
supply  of  young  teachers  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pupil-teacher  as  such  will 
be  extinct  in  a  few  years.  In  the  meanwhile  there  were  still  as  many  as  759  employed 
at  the  end  of  1906.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  smaller  coim^try  schools  will  still  have 
to  be  supplied  by  appointments  of  imtrained  persons ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  under  the 
new  system  of  inspection  the  inspectors  themselves  wiU  be  able  to  devote  a  fair  amount 
of  time  to  instructing  the  teachers  in  correct  methods.  During  vacations  the  country 
teachers  will  also  have  some  opportunities  of  forming  acquaintf^nce  with  up-to-date  ideas 
by  attending  Summer  Schools,  rural  Camp-schools,  etc. 

The  old  Fort-street  Training  College  for  males,  and  the  Hurlstone  College  for  femaleh 
were  closed  in  1905,  and  pending  the  erection  of  a  properly-equipped  institution  in  the 
University  grounds  the  teachers  are  being  trained  at  the  Blackfriars  Public  School. 
Redfem.     During  1906  there  were  186  students  in  the  institution. 

(ii.)  Victoria.  The  teachers  in  this  State  are  trained  by  means  of  what  is  known  a*. 
tbo  *'junior-tsacJier*^  systemj  i.e.,  training  of  junior-teachers  in  the  State  Schools  by  the 
head  masters,  or  by  a  two  years*  course  in  a  junior  training  college — otherwise  known  as 
a  Continuation  School — supplemented  by  a  course  of  training  for  two  years  in  the  Senior 
Training  College  at  Melbourne.  The  junior  teacher  is,  of  course,  not  sensibly  di£Ferent 
from  the  pupil- teachfer  of  New  South  Wales.  In  January,  1907,  160  students  who  had 
completed  a  two  years*  course  at  the  Melbourne  Continuation  School  were  appointed  ah 
junior-teachers  at  State  Schools  of  the  third  class.  At  the  end  of  two  years  in  theae 
schools  they  may  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  Senior  Training  College  for  a  further  period 
of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  appointed  to  sixth-class  positions  a^ 
State  School  teachers  at  an  annual  salarj'  of  £120  168.  for  men,  and  ;€90  to  £100  for 
women. 

The  Melbourne  Continuation  School  had  in  ^lay,  1907,  an  enrolment  of  2*21  first- 
year  students,  and  204  in  their  second  year  of  traitling.  Continuation  Schools  were 
opened  in  1907  at  Ballarat  and  Bendigo,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  wiU  shortly  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  in  the  Continuation  Schools  alone  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  teaching  service.  The  present  junior-teaching  system  will  then  be  modified  to  the 
extent  that  all  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  will  be  required  to  graduate  in  one 
of  the  Continuation  Schools. 

The  present  Training  College  dates  back  to  1874,  but  during  the  retrenchment  period 
it  was  closed,  viz.,  from  1893  to  1900.  The  institution  was  reopened  in  February,  190O, 
with  an  enrolment  of  fifty-seven  students.  At  the  present  time  there  are  ninety-one 
students,  of  whom  sixty-eight  are  resident  and  twenty-three  non-resident.  Since  its 
reopening  the  College  has  also  given  attention  to  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teachers, 
and  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  infant  teachers  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Education  Department  and  also  of  the  Kindergarten  Association. 

(iii.)  Qiteensland.^  There  is  no  training  college  in  Queensland  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  hoped  ere  long  to  establish  one  at  Brisbane.  Young  people  of  both  .sexes  are 
admitted  to  the  service  as  pupil-teachers  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  only  training 
received  being  that  given  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

(iv.)  South  Australia.  In  this  State  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  shew  aptitude 
for  teaching  are  required  to  demonstrate  their  fitness  by  serving  as  ""monitors**  forooe 
year.  After  signing  an  agreement  for  service  they  are  then  admitted  to  the  papil- 
teachers*  schools  for  two  years*  study,  during  which  time  they  receive  a  small  mainten- 
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anco  allowance.  The  next  two  years  arc  spent  in  teaching  in  the  schools.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  they  are  admitted  to  the  University  Training  College,  where  the 
oouTse  of  study  is  for  two  years.  As  the  College  is  not  a  residential  institution  the  State 
grants  maintenance  allowance  of  £30  to  £50  per  annum.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
period  of  training,  which  includes  lectures  in  psedagogy  and  method,  as  well  as  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  teaching,  the  students  are  appointed  as  assistants.  Salaries  for 
males  begin  at  £100  per  annum,  rising  in  six  years  to  £150.  Female  assistants  receive 
£72,  rising  to  £124.  The  whole  work  of  training  teachers  is  undertaken  by  the  University 
free  of  cost  to  the  State. 

(v.)  Western  Atistralia.  A  training  college  for  teachers  was  opened  at  Claremontin 
1902.  The  building  provides  satisfactory  accommodation  for  sixty  students,  the  number 
in  training  during  1906  being  sixty -one.  Central  classes  for  ''monitors'*  (i.0.,  pupil- 
teachers)  wete  established  at  Perth  in  1903,  and  monitors  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
are  instructed  by  correspondence.  A  Normal  School  was  established  in  Perth  in  1907  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  two  years*  course  of  higher  instruction  for  a  limited  number  of 
children  who  had  completed  the  State  School  course  and  intended  to  become  teachers. 
The  school  accommodates  thirty  candidates  who  are  admitted  to  a  two  years*  course  prior 
to  being  appointed  as  monitors  in  the  large  schools.  If  they  give  sufficient  promise  they 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Training  College  after  nine  months*  work  in  the  schools.  The 
«x>ur8e  in  the  Training  College  lasts  two  years. 

(yi.)  Tasmania.  The  system  of  training  adopted  in  Tasmania  is  as  follows  : — (a) 
The  candidate  is  selected  at  fourteen  years  of  age  by  a  head  teacher,  and  assists  as  a 
'' monitor  ^^  for  about  a  year,  during  which  period  he  must  give  proof  of  suitableness  for 
training.  (6)  At  the  end  of  this  period  there  is  a  two  years'  course  of  training  in  the 
Training  College,  (c)  The  candidate  then  returns  to  his  own  school  and  teaches  there 
for  two  years,  the  head  teacher  being  responsible  for  his  training  in  practical  work,  while 
the  Training  Collie  authorities  give  lessons  by  correspondence.  (d)  The  last  stage  is  a 
final  year  in  the  Training  College  as  a  senior  student.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  are 
granted  a  second  year*s  training,  and  it  is  proposed  to  allow  at  least  one  each  year  to 
proceed  to  the  Diploma  of  Education  at  the  Melbourne  Training  College. 

At  present  there  is  room  in  the  Tasmanian  Training  College  for  about  sixty  students. 

(vii.)  New  Zealand.  For  pupil-teachers  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
period  of  service,  and  for  others  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  there  are  four  training 
ooUeges,  maintained  wholly  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  colony,  and  situated  in  the 
four  chief  centres  of  population,  where  are  situated  also  colleges  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Now  Zealand.  The  management  of  the  training  colleges  is  entrusted  to 
the*  local  Education  Boards,  subject  to  general  regulations,  which  include  certain  reser- 
vations for  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  standard  of  admission 
generally  is  that  of  the  University  Matriculation  Examination,  and  the  comrse  pursued 
is  brought  into  as  intimate  a  relation  as  possible  with  the  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  CoUege  adjoining.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the 
University  College,  to  which  the  principal  of  the  training  college  is  in  each  case  also 
attached  as  the  University  College  lecturer  on  education. 

For  students  in  training  allowances  are  provided.  A  student  who  has  completed  a 
pupil-teacher  course  receives  an  allowance  of  £30  a  year,  with  a  further  allowance  of  £30 
if  he  is  obliged  to  live  away  from  home  to  attend  the  college.  Those  who  have  not 
been  pupil-teachers  receive  an  allowance  of  £10  a  year,  and  in  all  cases  free  instruction 
at  the  University  College  classes,  approved  by  the  principal,  is  also  given.  There  are 
besides  a  number  of  boarding  scholarships  for  students  of  the  second  group,  placing 
the  holders  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  had  been  pupil-teachers. 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  a  course  of  training  for  a  total  of  820  students,  eighty 
in  each  centre,  a  majority  of  whom  are  under  an  obligation  to  remain  in  attendance  for 
two  years.  In  the  year  1905,  which  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  more  liberal  scheme 
than  that  previously  adopted,  the  amount  spent  on  the  training  of  teachers,  including 
grants  payable  on  classes  for  special   subjects  at  various  ceiflres,  and  the  salaries  of 
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teachers  in  the  practising  departments  attached  to  training  colleges,  was  £11,718.  In 
the  year  1906,  with  the  four  training  colleges  in  full  operation,  the  total  cost  was  about 
£80,000. 

9.  Expenditure  on  State  Schools. — The  net  expenditure  in  each  State  on  primanr 
education  during  each  year  of  the  period  1901  to  1906  is  shewn  below.  The  figures  do 
not  include  expenditure  on  buildings,  which  is  shewn  separately  in  a  later  table. 

EXPENDITURE  ON   MAINTENANCE,   PRIMARY   EDUCATION,   1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1908. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Wefitem  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
623,734 
656,907 
266,246 
162,006 
89,182 
37,710 

£ 
652,860 
681,282 
261,317 
161,462 
102.811 
48,161 

£ 
677,683 
669,376 
266,325 
147,297 
116,633 
48,300 

£ 
693,954 
670,182 
261,583 
147,842 
116,690 
50,018 

£ 
699,789 
663,r>80 
281,575 
151,242 
121,896 
44,974 

£ 
727,471 
663,302 
286,629 
152,713 
134,193 
46,683 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand... 

1,815,784 
457,477 

1,897,893 
496,166 

1,915,514 
492.324 

1,940,269 
481,231 

1.963,056 

504,739 

• 

2,009,991 
547,872 

The  above  figures  are  equivalent  to  an  expenditure  per  head  of  average  attendance 
as  follows : — 

COST  PER  HEAD  OF  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION, 

1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

19(12. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1908. 

£     8.    d. 

£  8.  a. 

£    .s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

New  South  Wales 

4    0  10 

4     3     9 

4     7  10 

4  10    7 

4  12     8 

4  16    2 

Victoria 

4     7     0 

4  10    8 

4  12    0 

4  12    4 

4  12    7 

4  13    3 

Queensland 

3  12    9 

3  11     9 

3  13     6 

3  16    2 

4     1  11 

4    2    2 

South  Australia  ... 

3    9    5 

3     9     8 

3    8  11 

3  10    0 

3  12    4 

3  15    5 

Western  Australia 

6    8    7 

5  11     6 

6  14  11 

5    5    6 

5    2  10 

6    7    6 

Tasmania 

2  12  II 

3    0    3 

3    0    8 

3    9  10 

3    3    8 

3    6    6 

Commonwealth 

4    0    8 

4    3    4 

4    5  10 

4    7     1 

4    8    8 

4  10  10 

New  Zealand... 

4     1   10 

4    7    3 

4    7     1 

4    2    7 

4    3  11 

4    9  10 

Expenditure  on  school  buildings  in  each  of  the  years  quoted  was  as  follows  :— 
EXPENDITURE  ON  STATE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

190S. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

57,663 

76,793 

100,595 

72,051 

58,820 

89,976 

Victoria 

36,040 

81,946 

39,369 

19,502 

32,041 

39,184 

Queensland 

30,520 

8,114 

6,970 

12,691 

8.448 

21.767 

South  Australia  ... 

13,650 

11,260 

11,805 

9,056 

9,094 

13.340 

Western  Australia 

48,448 

32,218 

35,360 

32,176 

35,346 

39,217 

7,762 

11,931 

6,710 

4,427 

4,809 

3,456 

Commonwealth 

194,089 

222,:»52 

201,169 

149,902 

148,657 

206,929 

New  Zealand... 

60,103 

61,763 

94,991 

83,509 

1 

10?  ,583 

150,344 
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The  total  net  cost  and  the  net  cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  during  the 
year  1906  were  as  follows : — 


NET  TOTAL  COST  PRIMARY  EDUCATION, 

1906. 

Item.' 

X.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.Aust. 

W.A. 

Tos. 

c^riih. 

N.Z. 

Net  cost  of  primary  education, 
including  buildings 

Per  scholar  in  average  attend- 
ance   ... 

817,446 
£5  8/1 

702,406 
iB418/9 

306.386 

£4  8/5 

166,058 

£i  21- 

178,410 
en  18/11 

40.189 
£311/7 

2,216,020 
£5  0/2 

698,216 
£5  14/6 

The  average  for  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  wa.s  .€4  9s.  3d.  per  scholar  in  average 
^>iumdance. 


§  3.  Private  Schools. 

1.  School  Teachers,  etc,  in  1906.— The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  private 
schools,  together  with  the  teadiers  engaged  therein,  and  the  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  for  each  State  and  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1906:— 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS,    1906. 


State.                                     !     Schools.    1   Teachers.       E^oluJd. 

Average 
Attendance. 

New  South  Wales        

Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

852 
757 
177 
215 
108 
204 

3,557 
2,397 
763 
718 
263 
612 

58,707 
52,193 
15,119 
10,545 
7,515 
7,979 

46,942 
*41,800 

12,833 
9,763 
6,382 

•6,800 

Conmionwealth    ... 
New  Zealand 

2,313 

308 

8,310 

899 

152.068 
17,131 

124,610 
16.054 

•  Estimated. 

The  figures  given  above  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales 
referring  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  only,  whUe  some  difficulty  has  been  experienoed 
in  obtaining  complete  figures  for  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

2.  Growth  of  Private  Schools. — The  enrolment  and  average  attendance  at  private 
schoolB  during  1891  and  in  each  year  of  the  period  1896  to  1906  is  shewn  below : — 

ENROLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  AT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  1891  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Year. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1891 

124,485 

99,588 

1       1901 

148.659 

120,742 

1896 

134,909 

109,332 

i      1902 

144,437 

117,293 

1897 

139,175 

112,813 

1      1903 

147,135 

120,193 

1898 

145,434 

116,341 

1904 

146,339 

119.915 

1899 

151.803 

122,188 

1905 

145,143 

118,627 

1900 

153.433 

124,313 

;      1906 

162,058 

134,510 

As  the  table  shews,  there  was  a  continued  increase  in  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  while  from  the  latter  year  onwards  there  was 
a  more  or  less  persistent  decline,  although  an  upward  movement  is  manifested  in  1906. 
This  falUng-off  was  principally  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  during  the  period 
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1889  to  1900,  a  matter  to  which  moro  extondtni  reference  has  been  niadc  in  previoo^ 
pages. 

3.  Defects  in  Returns  of  Private  Scliools.— Throughout  Australia,  until  quite 
recently,  no,  administrative  machinery'  existed  by  means  of  which  supervision  could  be 
ezeroiBed  over  the  coui^se  of  education  ciirried  out  under  other  aegis  than  that  of  tht 
Departments  of  Education  themselves.  Those  Departments  wore  without  authority  over 
the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  stafE^  the  equipments,  the  curricula,  or  general  circuiD- 
stances  of  private  or  denominational  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Western  Australia. 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania  this  state  of  things  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Without  a  thorough  system  of  registration  of  all  schools  (public  and  private)  the 
certainty  of  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  cbiuse  of  Public  Instruction  Acts  must 
necessarily  be  insecure.  Proper  statistical  information,  moreover,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  imposing  upon  all  schools  the  duty  of  rendering  complete  and  prompt  returns  in 
regard  to  enrolment,  attendance,  teaching  staff,  equipment,  etc. 

Recent  educational  criticism  has  led,  not  only  to  the  better  training  of  teachers  in 
State  schools,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  private  schools,  but  also  to  a  better  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  of  educational  eivents. 
It  is  understood  that  in  New  South  Wales  steps  will  be  taken  shortly  to  secure  more 
adequate  information  as  to  the  condition  of  schools  generally. 

In  Victoria  up  to  the  year  1906  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  private  schools 
imder  general  administrative  control ;  but  in  that  year  the  Registration  of  Teachers  and 
Schools  Act  of  1906  establi.shed  a  registration  scheme  under  a  special  Board.  Thin 
Board  has  now  registered  the  private  schools  and  teachers  in  the  State,  excepting,  how- 
ever, teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  prime  object  of  the  Act  is  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
definite  period  there  shall  be  no  school  of  any  kind  in  th^  State  which  does  not  comply 
with  reasonable  demands  and  requirements  concerning  the  nature  of  its  building,  its 
equipment,  and  the  qualifications  of  its  teachers.  The  teachers  who  have  registered 
belong  to  the  following  classes : — Sub-primary,  '2400 ;  primarj-.  3800 ;  and  secondary, 
1500.  Some  teachers  have  registered  under  two  or  three  grades,  and  the  number  of 
individual  teachers  is  given  as  about  4500.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  itself  is  not  subject  to  the  Registration  Board.  Registered  private 
schools  of  all  kinds  number  840.  The  only  control  which  the  Government  has  on  the 
scholars  in  private  schools  is  provided  by  the  law  as  to  compulsory  attendance,  *'  efficient 
and  regular  instruction'*  in  a  private  school  being  coimted  as  adequate  excuse  for  not 
attending  the  requisite  number  of  days  at  a  State  school. 

In  Queensland  there  is  practically  no  control  over  the  private  schools,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  may  submit  themselves  to  inspection  if  so  desired,  and  there  is  apparently 
no  provision  in  South  Australia  for  any  Government  supervision  over  private  school 
affairs. 

In  Western  Australia,  however,  non-Government  schools  must  be  declared  efficient 
by  the  Education  Department  if  attendance  at  them  is  to  be  recognised  as  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  school  registers  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
compulsory  officers  of  the  Department. 

In  Tasmania  the  Education  .\ct  requires  the  teachers  of  otljer  than  State  schooK 
**  to  furnish  during  January  of  each  year  returns  shewing  attendances  at  such  schools.'' 
Despite  the  fact  that  penalties  are  prescribed  for  non-compliance  with  the  law,  neverthe- 
less many  teachers  neglect  to  return  the  forms  sent  out.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
registration  of  private  teachers  and  schools  very  much  on  the  lines  adopted  in  Victoria. 
The  Act  declares  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  in  a  bond  fide  manner  for  at  lea»<t 
three  months  before  25th  October,  1906,  are  entitled  to  be  registered  as  teachers  without 
submitting  proof  of  professional  qualifications.  No  person  can  be  registered  as  a  private 
teacher  after  July,  1907,  unless  the  Board  has  been  satisfied  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  work. 

4.  Expenditure  on  Higiier  Priyate  Schools.— In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  resalte^ 
for  individual  institutions,  returns  received  from  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
private  schools  in   each   State  have   been  combined,  and  show  the  following  resultfi. 
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The  figureH  for  values  of  buildings  and  sites  are  in  some   instances  only  very   orude 
approximitions : — 


Items. 

! 
X.S.Walesj      Vict. 

Q'land 

8.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

C'wealth. 

Higher  Private  8chool«' 

AtteDclance 

Ck)sfc  of  buildini*B+      ... 

6                  0 
010            2.419 
;£286.500   1   1*836,000 

10 
034 
£136.660 

4 
1,008 
£126.000 

3 
432 
£48.000 

6 
506 
£80.260 

87 
6.09B 
£011.400 

*  FurniHliinf{  returns.       ♦  Including  sites. 


§   4.  Universities. 


1.  Sydney  Unlvcrsily.— The  movement  for  the  ostablishmeut  of  the  University  of 
Sydney  may  bo  said  to  have  originated  as  far  back  as  1825  with  the  institution  of  the  old 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  whose  first  head  master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halloran,  is  credited 
with  being  "the  founder  of  anything  like  the  means  of  obtaining  a  classical  education  in 
Sydney.**  The  original  school  was  not,  however,  ver>'  successful,  and  it  was  suoceedod 
in  1830  by  a  trustee  institution  known  as  the  Sydney  Public  Free  Grammar  School.  By 
way  of  endowment  a  sum  of  JtlO.OOO  was  raised  in  MdO  shares,  each  of  which  entitled  the 
holder  or  his  executors  to  the  right  in  perpetuity  of  having  one  boy  a  student  at  the 
College.  The  building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1835,  and  was  located 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Sydney  Grammar  School.  In  1849  the  proprietors  of  the  insti- 
tution presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislative  Council,  having  for  its  object  the  conversion 
of  the  College  into  a  I'niversity.  I'pon  the  presentation  of  this  petition  the  following 
motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth^' *  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matU^rs  cotitmried  in  the  petition  of  the  proprietors  of  tJie 
Sydney  College ,  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  instituting  a  University  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public  expense."  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  in  italics,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  motion 'was  pre- 
sented on  the  6th  September,  and  the  committee  brought  down  its  report  on  the  2l8t  of 
the  same  month.  It  rt'comniended  the  establi.*<hment  of  a  University  without  delay,  and 
suggested  an  endowment  of  toOOO  ji  year  with  £30,000  for  a  building  fund.  An  impor- 
tant provision  in  the  report  was  that  which  specified  that  the  University  must  belong  to 
no  religious  denomination  and  require  no  religious  test.  With  regard  to  the  first  Senate, 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  l)e  three  ex  officio  members-;— the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney-(ieneral — and  nine  others  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Legi.slative  Council,  that  there  should  be  a  Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  and  that  the  other 
members  should  be  termed  Fellows,  that  until  there  should  be  a  hundred  graduates,  any 
vacancy  in  the  body  should  be  filled  by  th<*  surviving  or  continuing  members,  but  after- 
wards by  election  by  the  graduates. 

In  its  original  form  the  Bill  met  with  considerable  opposition,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  ab.sence  of  religions  formularies.  It  was  reintroduced  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  August.  1850,  and  the  stK'ond  reading  was  carried  on  the  11th  September. 
The  nomination  of  the  fii-st  Senate  was  left  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  number 
of  Senators  was  raised  to  sixteen.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  received  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  on  the  1st  October,  1850,  and  the  first  Senate  was  appointed  on  the  24th 
December  of  that  year.  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  was  elected  Provost,  and  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  M.D.,  Vice-Provost.  Professorships  were  soon  instituted  in  classics, 
mathemittics,  and  chemistrj*  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  the  gentlemen  selected 
to  fill  these  posts  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1852.  The  first  matriculation  examination  was 
held  in  October  of  this  year,  and  twonty-four  candidates  succeeded  in  passing  the  test. 
The  formal  inauguration  ceremony  was  held  on  the  11th  Oct<^^)ber  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Sydney  College  building.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  purcbase  this  college  from  the 
trustees,  but  later  on  it  was  deemed  essential  to  secure  a  larger  area  of  ground,  and  to 
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erect  more  commodious  promisea,  and  the  Govermnent  in  1855  granted  128  acres  at  Grofio 
Farm  where  the  existing  University  and  Colleges  are  situated.  A  sum  of  £50,000  was 
also  granted  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  on  consideration  that  not  more  than  £10,00D 
should  be  spent  in  any  one  year.  Chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson 
a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  University  on  the  27th  February,  1858.  This  docu- 
ment, amongst  other  things,  declared  that  "the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  etc.,  already 
granted  or  conferred,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  or  conferred  by  the  Senate  of  the  said 
University  of  Sydney,  shall  be  recognised  as  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  of  merit, 
and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
our  colonies  and  possessions  throughout  the  world  as  fully  as  if  the  said  Degrees  had 
been  granted  by  the  University  of  the  said  United  Kingdom.*' 

The  present  main  University  building  was  commenced  in  1854  and  finished  in  1860, 
at  a  cost  of  £80,000.  The  Great  Hall,  which  has  a  length  of  135  feet,  by  a  breadth  of 
forty-five  feet,  is  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  architectural  art. 
Classes  were  first  held  in  the  completed  portion  of  the  building  in  1857.  Under  the 
original  deed  of  grant  of  lands  for  University  purposes  provision. was  made  for  sub-grants 
for  the  erection  of  colleges  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches.  St.  Paul's  College  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  passed  in  December,  1854,  and  the  building  in  an  incomplete  form  was  opened  in 
1858.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  St.  John's  was  dated  15th  September,  1857,  while 
St.  Andrew's  was  incorporated  under  Act  31  Vic.  The  right  of  the  Wesleyan  body  to  a 
grant  lapsed  in  1860,  and  efforts  to  revive  it  have  not  been  successful.  The  Women's 
College  was  opened  in  1892,  women  being  admitted  as  students  of  the  University  in  1881, 
Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  incorporated  in  1873,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £180,000, 
is  also  situated  in  the  University  grounds. 

Under  an  Act  passed  in  1881  graduates  from  other  recognised  Universities  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of  the  Sydney  University,  and  the 
same  Act  also  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  academic  franchise  to  B.A.'s  of  three 
years'  standing.  Similar  privileges  were  conferred  on  Bachelors  in  the  other  faculties 
by  the  Act  of  1884. 

As  previously  stated,  there  were  only  three  professorships  at  the  inception  of  the 
University.  Up  to  1880  the  endowment  stood  at  £5000  per  annum,  and,  practically,  the 
whole  of  this  sum  was  absorbed  in  providing  for  the  Chairs  of  Classics,  Mathematics. 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  endowment  was  increased  by 
£1000  in  1880,  and  it  is  from  this  year  that  the  real  expansion  of  the  University  began, 
its  growth  being  largely  assisted  by  the  mimificent  Challis  bequest,  which  originally 
amoimted  to  about  £190,000,  and  is  now  valued  at  £268,224.  The  Chair  of  Law  wa& 
established  in  1890,  although  prior  to  that  time  lectures  in  various  branches  of  law  were- 
delivered  by  several  lecturers. 

The  present  fine  Medical  School  started  from  very  humble  beginnings.  Pending  its 
erection  a  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  established  in  1883,  and  lecturers  were 
appointed  in  various  medical  subjects,  the  teachers  and  students  being  accommodated  in 
the  main  building  until  the  ^Medical  School,  which  cost  £80,000,  was  completed. 

A  separate  Faculty  of  Science  was  established  in  1882,  and  the  Chair  of  Natural 
History  was  divided  into  the  three  professorships  of  geology,  physical  geography  and 
biology.  The  teaching  of  engineering  commenced  in  1882  with  a  lectureship,  but  in  1<^U 
the  position  was  elevated  to  a  professorship. 

The  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1892. 

The  progress  of  the  engineering  section  of  the  University  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
donation  in  1896  of  £50,000  from  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Peter  Nicol  Russell,  which  ho  most 
generously  supplemented  by  a  second  donation  of  £50,000,  making  £100,000  in  all,  in 
1904. 

Pharmacy  students  wore  admitted  to  the  prescribed  University  courses  in  1899,  and 
a  Dental  School  was  opened  in  1901 . 

At  the  present  time  there  are  altogether  seventy-nine  teachers  engaged  in  the  Sydne\ 
University,  of  whom  sixteen  arc  professors,  thirty-four  lecturers,  and  twenty-nin*- 
demonstrators . 
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'2.  Ulliyersity  of  Melbourne.— The  University  of  Melbourne  was  established  by  an 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  which  received  the  Koyal  assent  on  the  22nd 
January,  1853,  and  its  first  Council  was  appointed  by  proclamation  dated  the  6th  April 
of  that  year.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  on  the  3rd  January* 
1654,  and  the  University  was  formally  opened  on  the  18th  April,  1855. 

The  original  Act  was  subjected  to  various  amendments,  and,  by  a  measure  passed  on 
the  10th  July,  1890,  the  law  relating  to  the  University  was  consolidated.  The  principal 
provisions  of  this  measure  were  as  follows : — By  section  4  tjie  University  is  declared  to 
consist  of  a  Council  and  of  a  Senate,  and  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  body  oorporate  and 
politic  under  the  name  of  "The  University  of  Melbourne,"  by  which  title  it  is  to  have 
perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  etc.  Section  6  declares  that  the  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  shall^  consist  of  twenty  male  members.  Teachers  in  the 
University  may  be  represented  on  the  Council,  but  the  number  of  such  members  is 
not  to  exceed  three.  This  Council  is  to  have  the  entire  management  of  the  University. 
By  section  28  it  is  expressly  provided  that  no  religious  test  is  to  be  applied  in  order  to 
entitle  persons  to  be  admitted  as  students  to  the  University.  The  endowment  was  fixed 
at  the  sum  of  £9000  per  annum.  It  is  provided  by  section  25  that  the  Council  may 
grant  degrees  in  any  faculty  except  Divinity,  its  powers  in  regard  to  all  diplomas  being 
the  same  as  those  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
apply  equally  to  both  sexes,  but  the  Council  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  exclude  females  from 
attendance  at  any  lectures,  but  not  from  any  examination  in  the  University.  Further 
amendments  were  introduced  by  the  Acts  of  1908  and  1904,  the  latter  Act  providing  for 
three  additional  members  of  the  University  Council.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
increasing  the  University  endowment  during  th6  ten  years  commencing  in  July,  1904, 
by  additional  annual  grants  of  £11,000,  the  purposes  for  which  the  additional  grants 
were  made  being  (a)  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  carrying  on  scientific  and  laboratory 
training  in  mining  and  agriculture;  (6)  to  enable  the  University  to  co-operate  with 
schools  of  mines  and  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  State  in  order  to  ensure  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness  foi*  these  institutions  ;  and  (c)  to  provide  for  the  admission 
to  the  University  of  students  in  mining  and  agriculture  without  their  having  passed  the 
full  matriculation  examination.  Provision  was  made  for  a  further  grant  of  £1000  in 
case  the  University  provided  evening  lectures  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  education. 

At  present  the  University  grants  degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Law, 
Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Science,  Music,  and  Dental  Surgery.  Including 
that  of  Music,  there  are  altogether  sixteen  professorships  in  the  University,  twenty-six 
lecturers,  six  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  ten  demonstrators,  and  thirteen  assistant 
demonstrators. 

Students  of  colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  are  allowed  credit  for  attendance 
on  such  of  the  courses  of  loctures  in  the  college  as  are  recognised  in  the  Statute  of 
Affiliation,  and  are  permitted  to  proceed  to  any  degree,  provided  the  requisite  exami- 
nations in  the  University  have  been  passed. 

Trinity  College,  opened  in  1872,  was  the  first  University  College  established  in 
Victoria,  and  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  college 
staff  consists  of  a  warden  and  ten  lecturers. 

Ormond  College,  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  body,  was  opened  in  March,  1881,  but 
there  is  no  restriction  at  prascnt  as  regards  the  religious  denomination  of  the  students. 
The  lectures  of  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  are  delivered 
by  a  special  staff.  The  general  staff  consists  of  a  master,  vice-master,  three  resident 
tutors,  and  eleven  lecturers  and  visiting  tutors.  The  college  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis 
Ormond,  whose  benefactions  to  it  amounted  to  over  £100,000. 

Queen's  College,  founded  by  the  Wosloyan  Church,  was  opened  in  1888.  Its 
iieaching  staff  consists  of  a  head  master  and  eight  tutors. 

The  Australian  College  of  Dentistry  was  af&liated  in  1906,  the  University  obtaining 
certain  rights  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  coUege,  and  undertaking  to  recognise  the 
professional  teaching  given  therein  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  Dental  Surgpry. 
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3.  University  of  Adelaide.— This  University  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1874,  and  by  L3tters  Patent  granted  in  1881  its  degrees  were  recognised  as  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  granted  in  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  University  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  munificent  gifts  of  Sir  Walter 
Hughes  and  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  each  of  whom  contributed  £20,000  towards  its  establish- 
ment. The  University  Act  of  1874  also  provided  for  an  annual  grant  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  funds  possessed  by  the  institution,  but  stipulated  that  the  total  endowment 
thus  given  was  not  to  exceed  £10,000  in  any  single  year.  The  Act  also  provided  an 
endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  grant  of  five  acres  for  a  site  in  the  city  of 
Adelaide. 

When   first   constituted  there  were  only   four  professorships  in  the  University- 
(1)  Classics  and  Comparative  Philology  and   Literature;    (2)   English   Language  and 
Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  (3)  Mathematics ;  (4)  Natural  Science,  the 
endowments  for  these  being  provided  for  by  the  gifts  of   Sir  Walter  Hughes  and  Sir 
Thomas  Elder. 

Lectures  commenced  in  March,  1876,  with  a  total  of  sixty  students,  of  whom  only  eight 
were  matriculants.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  University  buildings  was,  however,  not 
laid  until  30th  July,  1879,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  institution  took  place  in  April, 
1882.  The  total  cost  up  to  date  was  about  £88,000.  The  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Elder  also  rendered  possible  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Medicine,  for  as  early  as 
1883  he  made  a  further  donation  to  the  University  funds  of  a  simi  of  £10,000.  Arrange- 
ments for  a  complete  medical  curriculum  were  perfected  in  1886.  The  Angas  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry,  inaugurated  in  1885,  owes  its  origin  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Angas,  who  provided  a  sum  of  £6000  for  its  endowment.  The  Chair  of  Music  wa& 
established  in  1884,  and  this  was  also  largely  assisted  by  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  £300  annually  to  its  upkeep.  Li  1890  the  lectureship  in  Law,  which 
had  existed  since  1883,  was  raised  to  a  professorship.  Considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  University  library  consequent  on  the  gift  since  1892  of  upwards  of  £7500  l^ 
Mr.  Bobert  Barr  Smith.     At  present  it  contains  about  19,000  volumes. 

Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  died  in  1897,  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  sum  of 
£65,000.  the  total  donations  of  this  public-spirited  citizen  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000. 
According  to  the  terms  of  his  will  £20,000  was  apportioned  to  the  School  of  Medicine, 
£20,000  to  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  balance  was  made  available  for  the  genera) 
purposes  of  the  University.  The  Elder  Conservatorium  of  Music  was,  therefore,  estab- 
lished in  1898,  the  building  being  finally  completed  in  1900.  Considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  Engineering  and  Science  Schools  in  1901  and  to  the  Medical  School  in 
1902. 

In  1908  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the  University  Council  with  the  Council 
of  the  South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  whereby  the  two  institutions,  to 
some  extent,  combine  their  resources  in  the  provision  of  courses  of  instruction  in  mining 
engineering,  metallurgy,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the 
allied  bodies  hold  examinations  and  grant  diplomas  in  various  branches  of  Applied  Science. 
The  University  also  practically  controls  the  Training  College  for  public  school  teachers. 

The  University  grants  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine  and  Music,  and 
diplomas  in  various  branches  of  Applied  Science  and  in  Music. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Adelaide  University  was  the  first  Australian  Uni- 
versity to  grant  degrees  to  women,  the  power  to  do  so  being  conferred  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1880. 

4.  University  of  Tasmania.— The  University  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  assented  to  on  the  5th  December,  1889,  the  preamble  stating  that  it  wae. 
intended  to  supply  to  all  classes  without  distinction  encouragement  for  pursuing  a 
regular  and  liberal  course  of  education.  A  Council  and  Senate  were  provided  for,  to  form, 
when  duly  constituted,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession  and  a 
Common  Seal,  and  having  the  usual  powers  and  privileges  attached  to  such  bodies.  The 
Senate  was  to  consist  of  male  graduates  of  the  University  with  the  d^ree  of  Master  or 
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Doctor,  and  of  all  other  male  graduates  of  three  years*  standing,  together  with  certain 
other  persons,  but  until  the  number  of  Senators  reached  fifty  the  Council  wa8  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  University.  Provision  was  made  for  the  granting  of  degroch 
in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  Music  and  any  other  specified  subjects  excepting 
Theology  and  Divinity,  and  also  for  the  conferring  of  **ad  eundem'^  degrees.  The 
Council  was  empowered  to  make  statutes  for  the  afi&Iiation  or  oonneotion  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  technical  colleges  and  schools.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  no  religious  test 
was  to  be  applied  to  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  University.  Appropriations  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  sums  of  £3000  in  each  of  the  years  1890  and  1891  were  authorised 
for  the  endowment  of  the  University.  For  1892  and  subsequent  years  the  appropriation 
was  fixed  at  £4000. 

By  an  Amending  Act  passed  in  1890  the  number  of  Councillors  was  fixed  at  eighteen, 
of  whom  nine  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  eight  by  members  of  both  .Houses  of 
Parliament,  while  the  remaining  member  was  to  be  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
University  is  housed  in  a  building  which  was  formerly  a  proprietary  high  school,  and 
was  acquired  for  University  purposes  by  Act  of  Parliament  dated  'ilst  December,  1892. 

By  statute  dated  April  13th,  1905,  the  Zeehan  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy- 
became  affiliated  to  the  University.  At  the  present  time  there  are  professorships  in 
classics  and  English  literature,  mathematics  and  physics,  and  law  and  modem  history, 
and  lectureships  in  modem  languages,* chemistry  and  geology,  mechanical  engineering, 
applied  mechanics,  mechanical  drawing  and  physics,  classics,  modem  history,  mental  and 
moral  science,  and  surveying,  and  an  assistant-lectureship  in  geology. 

5.  Uniyersity  of  New  Zealand.— The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  a  chartered 
corporation,  governed  by  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  fellows,  including  the  Chancellor  and 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  fellows  are  appointed,  four  by  the  Govemor-in-Council,  eight  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  four  affiliated  colleges,  four  by  the  professorial  boards  of  the 
same  colleges,  and  eight  by  graduate  members  of  the  colleges.  The  fellowships  are 
tenable  for  six  years.  The  University  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body,  and 
four  teaching  institutions  arc  attached  to  it — the  University  of  Otago,  founded  in  1869, 
at  Dxmedin ;  Canterbury  College,  foimded  in  1876,  at  Christchurch  ;  Auckland  University 
College,  founded  in  1882,  at  Auckland;  and  Victoria  College,  founded  in  1897,  at 
Wellington. 

The  University  has  power  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  Medicine,  Science,  and  Music,  and  is  seeking  power 
to  grant  degrees  in  other  Unities.  Examiners  for  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science  are 
appointed  periodically,  and  are  chosen  from  eminent  scholars  in  their  several  depart- 
ments in  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  delay  involved  in  sending  the 
papers  home  for  examination  is  held  to  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  prestige  which 
attaches  to  degrees  conferred  upon  the  impartial  decision  of  distant  and  eminent 
examiners.  The  University  receives  from  the  colonial  Treasury  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£3000,  one-half  of  which  is  devoted  to  scholarships.  The  affiliated  coUeges  are  also 
handsomely  endowed. 

6.  Teachers  and  Students  at  Universities.— The  following  table  shews  the  number 
of  professors  and  lecturers  and  the  students  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  Commonwealth 
Universities  during  the  year  1906 : — 


Professors. 

Liectarers. 

Students  attending  Leotnies. 

University. 

Matriculated. 

Non- 
matriculated. 

Total 

Sydney 

Melbourat'     ... 
Adelaide 
Hobart 

.5 

15 

9 

3 

65 
•J5 

836 
620 
409 

•218 
233 
217 

♦1054 

•t«53 

626 

S62 

'  Including  142  females.    ^  Including  128  femalpR.    }  In  1904. 
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7.  University  Reyenues. — The  income  of  the  Universities  from  all  sources  during 
the  year  1906  was  as  followj3 : — 


UniveTBlty. 

Qovemment 
Grants. 

Fees. 

Olher. 

Total. 

Sydney 
Melbourne     ... 

Adelaide        

Hobart  (1906)             

£ 

13,500 

21,000 

6,815 

4,000 

£ 
16,640 
18,918 
10,414 

926 

£ 

18.807 

658 

5.280 

155 

£ 
48.947 
40,476 
22.509 
5,081 

The  column  "Other**  includes  the  receipts  from  private  foundations.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sydney  University  these  wore  considerable,  the  Challis  bequest  alone  roprosenting 
property  to  the  value  of  £268,224. 

8.  New  Zealand  University. — The  latest  returns  shew  that  at  Auckland  Univeisity 
College,  Victoria  University  College,  Canterbury  College,  and  the  University  of  Otago,  all 
of  which  are  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University,  there  is  a  staff  of  sixty-four 
professors  and  lecturers.  Students  in  attendance  during  1906  numbered  1332,  of  whom 
1048,  including  869  females,  were  matriculated.  Receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£9210,  and  expenditure  to  £6206.  * 

9.  University  Extension. — Under  a  statute  of  the  Senate  of  Sydney  University, 
approved  of  in  1892,  a  Board  was  appointed,  which  was  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  suitable  persons  for  giving  courses  of  lectures, 
and  to  hold  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  The  Board  receives  and  con- 
siders applications  from  country  centres,  and  makes  provision  for  engaging  lecturers  and 
managing  the  entire  business  connected  with  the  various  courses.  The  project  has  only 
met  with  fair  success,  no  lectures  having  been  given  in  some  years,  but  lately  there 
appears  to  be  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Board  also  arranges  for 
courses  of  lectures  in  Queensland.  Information  regarding  the  number  of  courses  of 
lectures  and  attendance  of  students  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  found  in  the  table 
below : — 


Courses  of  Lecfcures  In- 

Year. 

New  South  Wales. 

Average  Attendance 
of  Students. 

Q'land 

MetropoUs. 

Country. 

Total. 

1902           

_ 

6 

6 

476 

1903           

.2 

1 

3 

9 

1,016 

1904           

6 

3 

9 

4 

1,665 

1905           

6 

2 

8. 

4 

1,640 

1906           

5 

3 

8 

4 

1,345 

University  extension  lectures  in  Victoria  date  from  the  year  1891 ,  when  a  Board  was 
appointed  by  the  Melbourne  University  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  lecturers  and  holding 
classes  and  examinations  at  such  places  and  on  such  subjects  as  it  might  think  fit. 
Interest  in  University  extension  is  apparently  on  the  wane  in  Victoria,  as  lectures  were 
delivered  in  five  centres  only  in  1905  and  1906,  as  against  eight  centres  in  1904. 

The  Adelaide  University  has  also  instituted  short  courses  of  extension  lectures  in 
Arts  and  Science,  to  which  students  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Public 
intimation  of  these  lectures  is  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  session.  For  1907  a 
course  of  eleven  lectures  was  provided — two  in  Chemistry,  three  in  Science,  three  in 
Literature,  and  three  in  Law.  The  Tasmanian  University  provides  for  courses  of  lectureb 
at  Launceston,  the  lectures  being  delivered  weekly  by  members  of  the  University  teaching 
stafi. 
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§  5.  Technical  Education. 

1.  General. — Although  provision  has  been  made  in  »ome  of  the  States  in  respect  to 
many  necessary  branches  of  technical  education,  the  total  provision  made  would  imply 
that  this  branch  of  education  has  not  been  regarded  as  of  great  importance.  As  will  be 
seen  later  on,  the  expenditure  on  this  branch  of  education  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  is 
comparatively  insignificant. 

2.  New  Soutll  Wales. — The  present  organisation  of  technical  education  in  this  State 
dates  from  the  year  1883,  when  a  Technical  Education  Board  was  appointed  as  a  result 
of  suggestions  made  at  the  Technological  Conference  held  in  1879.  This  Board  continued 
its  functions  till  November,  1889,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  the  work  has  thenceforward 
heen  carried  on  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department.  The  chief  centre  of 
activity  is,  of  course,  in  Sydney,  where  the  Technical  College  and  Technological  Museum 
are  situated,  the  college  having  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  early  in  1892. 
Colleges  have  also  been  erected  in  some  of  the  chief  country  towns,  and  classes  in  various 
subjects  are  held  at  a  large  number  of  public  schools.  The  total  number  of  classes  in 
operation  during  1906  was  654,  of  which  126  were  held  in  Sydney,  and  866  in  the  suburbs 
and  country  towns,  while  172  were  conducted  at  the  public  schools.  The  students 
enrolled  numbered  15,594,  of  whom  7001  were  in  attendance  at  Sydney,  4838  in  coimtry 
districts,  and  4255  at  the  classes  held  at  public  schools.  The  average  weekly  attendance 
was  9771.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  higher  technical  training  is  afforded  at  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Engineering  in  connection  with  the  University.  Reference  to  agricultural 
colleges  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Agriculture. 

3.  Victoria. — Technical  instruction  in  Mining  has  for  many  years  received  consider- 
able attention  in  Victoria,  the  Ballarat  School  of  Mines,  which  was  established  as  far 
back  as  1870,  having  achieved  an  Australasian  reputation.  The  general  scheme  of 
instruction,  however,  lacked  cohesion,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  (which  was  appointed  in  1899) 
that  many  defects  were  remedied.  Including  the  Schools  of  Mines,  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions receiving  State  aid  in  1906  was  seventeen,  of  which  eight  afforded  instruction  in 
Science,  Art  and  Trade  subjects,  two  in  Art  and  Science,  five  in  Art  and  Trade,  and  two 
in  Art  only.  Science  and  Art  classes  have  also  been  established  at  some  of  the  larger 
State  schools.  The  total  enrolment  in  all  classes  in  1906  was  over  7000,  but,  as  this 
figure  includes  many  duplicate  enrolments,  the  average  number  in  attendance  would 
probably  be  about  4000. 

4.  Queensland. — Previous  to  1902  technical  colleges  were  carried  on  in  connection 
with  Schools  of  Art  in  many  of  the  towns,  under  the  control  of  local  committees,  by 
whom  regulations  were  framed  and  the  colleges  administered.  The  aid  granted  by  the 
State  was  £1  for  every  £1  raised  locally,  but  no  grant  was  to  exceed  the  amount  voted 
annually  by  Parliament.  In  1902  a  Board  of  Technical  Education  was  formed,  and  held 
office  from  September  of  that  year  till  the  27th  May,  1905,  and  during  this  time  devoted 
much  energy  towards  the  improvement  of  technical  education  in  Queensland.  The 
control,  however,  was  removed  from  the  Board  in  July,  1905,  and  vested  in  the  Minister 
of  Education,  who  appointed  an  officer  of  his  Department  to  the  position  of  Inspector  of 
Technical  Colleges.  This  officer  reports  on  technical  education  generally,  inspects  the 
colleges,  sees  that  the  grants  to  the  various  colleges  are  spent  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
so  on.  Examinations  of  students  at  the  colleges  were  conducted  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  in  1906,  the  papers  being  set  by  local  experts,  and,  in  some 
instances,  by  experts  beyond  the  State.  A  differential  scheme  of  endowment  came  into 
operation  in  1906,  the  distribution  being  based  on  the  general  and  practical  utility  of  the 
subjects  taught,  and  the  subsidy  ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  £3  for  every  £1  of  fees 
collected  according  to  importance  of  subject  and  amount  of  apparatus  required.     At  the 
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present  time  there  are  seventeen  institutions  known  as  technical  colleges,  and  the 
average  enrolments  at  these  per  term  were  2500.  while  the  enrolments  for  all  terms  of  the 
year  came  to  918. 

5.  South  Australia. — A  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  tech- 
nical education  in  South  Australia,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  mining  industry. 
The  School  of  Mines  and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  affoMod  instruction  during  1906  in 
forty-six  subjects,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  1493  students.  Government  aid  to  the 
extent  of  £4600  was  granted  to  the  institution  during  the  year.  There  are  also  Schools 
of  Mines  at  Moonta,  Port  Pirie,  Kapunda,  and  Gawler,  which  had  an  attendance  in  1906  of 
430,  137,  120,  and  172  pupils  respectively.  The  School  of  Design  Painting  and  Technical 
Arts  in  Adelaide  had  an  enrolment  in  1906  of  605  students,  while  there  are  also  forty-six 
students  at  the  Port  Adelaide  branch,  and  sixteen  at  Gawler. 

6.  Western  Australia.— A  technical  school  was  established  at  Perth  in  1900,  and 
Hince  its  opening  has  progressed  rapidly.  The  institution  is  affiliated  with  the  Adelaide 
University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  students  will  be  shortly  allowed  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.So.  without  leaving  the  school.  During  1906  the  attendance  of  students  in  the  various 
classes  averaged  477.  The  branches  established  at  Fremantle  and  Midland  Junction 
were  attended  by  147  and  twenty-two  students  respectively.  The  school  at  Boulder, 
which  has  only  recently  been  opened,  had  an  average  attendance  during  the  latter  half  of 
1906  of  170  students.  A  small  school  has  also  been  opened  at  Goolgardie,  and  classes  are 
held  at  Kalgoorlie  and  Menzies.  The  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  officer  entrusted  with  their  supervision  being  styled  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  The  Director  also  supervises  the  School  of  Mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Mines  Department. 

7.  TasmaDia. — In  this  State  provision  for  technical  education  dates  from  the  year 
1888.  At  the  present  time  the  most  important  technical  institution  is  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Zeehan.  Courses  ef  instruction  are  given  in  metal  mining  and 
in  metallurgical  chemistry  and  assaying,  the  diploma  in  metal  mining  entitling  the 
holder  to  the  Government  certificate  of  competency  as  a  mine  manager.  The  institution 
is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Tasmania.  There  arc  also  two  other  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department,  and  each  managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Govemor-in-Council.  At  the  Hobart  school  twenty-nine  classes  in  various  technical 
subjects  were  in  operation  during  1906,  and  nine  classes  at  Laimceston.  Tasmanian 
technical  schools  naturally  devote  their  chief  attention  to  mining  and  mineralogy. 

8.  New  Zealand. — Technical  classes  for  instruction  in  various  branches  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Art,  Science,  and  Technology,  and  in  Domestic  Economy  and  commercial  subjects, 
and  continuation  classes  providing  instruction  in  subjects  of  general  education,  arc  con- 
ducted at  about  sixty  places  by  the  controlling  authorities  in  the  various  education 
districts.  The  total  number  of  classes  working  under  the  Regulations  for  Manual  and 
Technical  Instruction  is  about  one  thousand.  There  are  now  over  twenty  technical  and 
art  schools  more  or  less  completely  equipped,  at  which  instruction  of  the  kind  indicated 
is  given.  Regular  instruction  in  handwork,  in  accordance  with  the  abovementioned 
regulations,  is  also  given  at  some  900  primary  and  secondary  schools.  In  the  lower 
classes  the  subjects  most  generally  taught  are  modelling,  brush  drawing,  paper  and  card- 
board work,  and  free-arm  drawing.  In  the  upper  classes  instruction  is  given  in  cookery, 
woodwork,  and  various  branches  of  science.  Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  in  connection  with  school  gardens,  of  which  there 
are  about  100  in  operation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Govonmient  on  manual  and  technical  instruction  for 
the  year  1906  was  about  £63,403,  of  which  £25,595  was  paid  in  capitations  not  generally 
exceeding  threepence  a  pupil  an  hour.  * 
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Tho  Department  conducts  every  year  examinations  in  various  subjects  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Technology  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  and  the 
Oitj  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Of  the  789  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  examinations  held  in  1906,  509  passed. 

Seven  schools  of  mines,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  working  miners,  are  subsidised  by 
the  Government  Department  of  Mines  in  the  various  mining  districts  of  the  colony.  The 
public  expenditure  on  these  schools  of  mines  for  190G  amounted  to  £2837.  In  connection 
with  schools  of  mines  four  scholarships  are  offered  annually — one  each  for  Otago  and  the 
West  Coast  of  tho  Middle  Island,  and  two  for  the  North  Island.  These  scholarships 
entitle  the  holders  to  £50  a  year  for  three  years  and  free  tuition  at  the  Otago  University. 
There  are  Chairs  of  Mining  at  the  Otago  University  and  the  Auckland  University 
Collie. 

Higher  technical  instruction,  on  the  professional  plane,  is  given  at  several  corporate 
and  endowed  institutions :  A  medical  school  and  a  school  of  mines  at  the  University  of 
Otago;  a  school  of  engineering  and  technical  science  at  Canterbury  College;  and  a 
rtohool  of  mines  at  Auckland  College.  There  is  a  well-endowed  School  of  Agriculture.  A 
Hpecial  grant  of  £2000  a  year  is  made  to  each  of  the  four  University  Colleges  for  speciali- 
sation respectively  in  commerce  and  mining,  in  law  and  science,  in  engineering,  and  in 
mining,  medicine,  and  veterinary  science. 

9.  Expenditure  on  Technical  Education. — The  expenditure  on  technical  education 
in  each  State  and  New  Zealand  during  the  period  1901-6  is  shewn  below : — 

EXPENDITURE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

1003. 

1004. 

1006. 

lOOS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

23.154 

25,640 

26,459 

25,762 

25,262 

26,764 

Victoria 

26,226 

22,958 

16,430 

16,278 

17.117 

21,444 

Queensland 

10,397 

11,728 

7,294 

6,395 

5,055 

6,803 

South  Australia  ... 

15,815 

17.625 

17,978 

7,766 

7.481 

7,663 

Western  Australia 

1,926 

4.182 

9,758 

16,673 

12,381 

12,930 

Tasmania 

2,288 

2,488 

2,465 

1,359 

2,650 

2,650 

Commonwealth 

79,805 

84,421 

80,384 

74,223 

69,946 

78,254 

New  Zealand... 

7,611 

11,605 

12,984 

16,735 

25,066 

26,363 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  represent  an  expenditure  of  only  Is.  8d.  per  head 
of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  compared  with£l  16s.  3d.  per  head  spent  on 
primary  education,  and  shew  indubitably  that  technical  education  has  not  attained  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  educational  organisation  of  Australia. 
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§  6.  Diffusion  of  Education. 


L.  General  Education.— A  rough  indication  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  people 
is  obtained  at  each  Census  under  the  three  headings,  "read  and  write,'*  "read  only," 
and  "cannot  read.*'  The  grouping  of  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  in 
these  throe  divisions  is  given  at  each  Census  since  1861 :-  - 

EDUCATION  AT  CENSUS  PKRIODS,  1861  TO  1901. 


State. 


(Read  &  write 

N.S.  Wales  ...  ^^Read  only... 
(Cannot  read 
( Read  &  write 

Victoria  . . .  -i  Read  only. . . 

(Cannot  read 
j^ReadA  write 

Queensland  ...\  Read  only. . . 
i  Cannot  read 
( Read  &  write; 

South  Australia  -j  Read  only...! 
(Cannot  read! 

i  Read  &  write 
Read  only... 
Cannot  read 
f  Read  &  write 
Tasmania         . . .  j  Read  only . . . 
(Cannot  read 


1861. 


1 


1871. 


1891. 


1001. 


Ck>mmonwea]th 


Read  &  write 
Read  only... 
Cannot  read 


(Read  &  write 
Read  only... 
Cannot  read 


Australasia 


( Read  &  write 
...  JRead  only.. 
(Cannot  read 


188,543 

46,024 

116,293 

328,362 

57.351 

152,916 

17,152 

3,680 

9,227 

72,190 

18.535 

36,105 

7,683 

1,301 

5,853 

48,282 

13,136 

28,559 


662.212 
140,027 
348.952 


67,999 

8.919 

22.103 


296.741  I 
66.391  ; 

149,866  ! 

478.464 
70,953  I 

180.781  1 
74.940 
12.080 
33.084  I 

117.349 
21,609  i 
46,768 
14.166  [ 
2,717  ' 
7.902  I 
65,941 
13.946 
29.441 


507.067 

49.372 

193.386 

663,346 

47.950 

160.270 

136.436 

13.667 

63.432 

200.057 

15,267 

64,541 

19.684 

2,430 

7.694 

74.966 

9.606 

31.133 


-I- 


1.037,601  i  1.591,566 
177.696  I  138.282 
447,842   620.366 


-I- 


175.569 
19.039 
61,785 


730.211  1.213.170 
148.946  I  196.635 
371,056  I  509,627 

I 


346.838 
27.322 
116.773 


835.562 

43.539 
244.863 
908.490 

32.794 
198,656 
276,381 

14,618 

102,719 

236.514 

9.571 

74.346 

34.254 
2,061 

13,467 

103.138 

6,287 

37,242 


2.394.339 
108.870 
671.183 


481,087 

24,760 

120.821 


1,937.394  2,875,426 
165.604  133.620 
637.129       792,004 


1,071.936 

•29.728 

253.183 

998.010 

21,185? 

181.206 

376.29* 

11,737 

110,098 

290,748 

8,283 

64.126 

160,099 

3.107 

30.918 

133.679 

3,907 

34,989 


3.020.665 

78.614 

674.622 


637.264 

14.959 

120.496 


3.667.929 

93.573 

795.018 


The  proportion  in  the  Commonwealth   of  the  various  classes   per   10,000  of  th* 
population  is  shewn  below  for  each  census  period:  — 

PROPORTION   OF    EDUCATED  AND   ILLTTEUATE   PER  10,000  PERSONS. 

1861  TO  1901. 


Division. 

1861. 

1871. 

KHi. 

1891. 

1901. 

Read  and  wriU» 
Road  only ... 
Cannot  read 

...'      5.752 
...|      1,217 
...1      3.031 

6,239 
1,0(W 
2.693 

7.073 

615 

2.312 

7.543 

343 

2.114 

8,004 

208 

1,788 
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2.  Edocatlon  of  Children. — ^The  figures  iu  the  preceding  tables  refer  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  States  and  New  Zealand,  and  as  the  age  constitution  of  those  dwelling 
in  the  various  portions  of  Australasia  underwent  considerable  modifications  during  the 
period  dealt  with,  a  far  more  reliable  test  of  the  diffusion  of  education  will  be  obtained  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Census  returns  in  regard  to  children  of  school  age.  For  comparative 
purposes  this  has  been  taken  to  include  all  children  in  the  group  over  five  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  degree  of  education  of  these  at  each  Census  will  be  found 
below: — 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  AT  CENSUS  PERIODS,  1861  to  1901. 


State. 

1801. 

187  J. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

( 

Read  &  write 

34,040    1 

68,776 

121.735 

196,240 

251.187 

N.S.  Walefi     ...] 

Read  only... 

20,345     ' 

26,886 

26.100 

21.375 

15,934 

i 

Cannot  read 

26.472    ! 

32,924 

41.663 

48.580 

60.734 

1 

Read  &  write 

42,268     i 

122,739 

170.713 

201.199 

236,616 

Victoria           ...i 

Read  only... 

26,618     ; 

39.636 

26.249 

15.656 

13,128 

{ 

Cannot  read 

19,341 

29,490 

21.421 

27.441 

27.766 

Read  &  write 

2,166     1 

12,698 

33.317 

62.402 

96,636 

Queensland 

Read  only... 

1,634     1 

6,104 

7,019 

7.580 

5,965 

Cannot  read 

1,629     ! 

6,016 

9.616 

16.267 

18.827 

Read  &  write 

16,486 

30,608 

46,630 

68,291 

69.461 

South  Australia 

Read  only... 

8,748 

12,432 

7,926 

4.618 

4.229 

^Cannot  read 

6,907     : 

10.074 

12,483 

17.988 

15.480 

Read  &  write 

1,333 

3.218 

4.418 

6,910 

25.326 

West.   Australia 

Readonly... 

226 

617 

1.260 

933 

1,816 

Cannot  read 

1,016 

1,796 

1,593 

2,348 

6.431 

r  Read  &  write 

11,919 

17.336 

17,188 

24.007 

32,890 

Tasmania        ...  j  Read  only ... 

2,848 

4,143 

4,108 

2.974 

1.795 

(Cannot  read 

4,681 

6,663 

6,606 

8.829 

8,475 

( Read  &  write 

107,201 

255.374 

394,001 

549.049 

711,004 

-Commonwealth  j  Read  only ... 
(Cannot  read 

59,219 

89.818 

70,662 

53,136 

42,856 

68,945 

86.961 

93,381 

121.443 

136.712 

^  Read  &  write 

9.729 

33,669 

86,002 

124.855 

139,161 

New  Zealand  ...- 

Read  only... 

6,846 

13,804 

17.605 

16.491 

9,566 

i  Cannot  read 

18,899 

7,398 

21.920 

26,811 

22,234 

( Read  <fe  write 
Australasia      ..J  Read  only . . . 

116,930 

288,943 

480.003 

673.904 

850,166 

65,064 

103,622 

88.267 

69,627 

62,422 

Cannot  read 

77,844 

94,369 

115.301 

147.264 

168,946 

In  the  case  of  Tasmania  full  details  for  the  years  1861  and  1871  were  not  available, 
and  the  figures  for  those  years  are  approximate.  The  variation  in  degree  of  education 
will  be  more  readily  seen  by  reducing  the  foregoing  figures  to  the  basis  of  proportion  per 
10,000,  and  the  results  so  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  following  table,  a  glance  at  which 
is  sufiloient  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  strides  that  at  least  the  lower  branches  of 
education  have  made  since  1861.  In  that  year  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  could  read  and  write,  while  30  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  returns  for  1901  shew 
that  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  had  increased  to  over  80  per 
■oent. .  while  the  totally  ignorant  had  declined  by  fully  one-half : — 
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EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  (AGES  6  TO  16)  PER  10,000  AT  CENSUS  PERIODS. 

1861  TO  1901. 


State. 

1801. 

J871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

r  Read  &  write 

4.263 

6,349 

6,458 

7,372 

7.662 

N.S.Wales      ... 

Read  only... 

2,647 

2.091 

1.332 

803 

486 

Cannot  read 

3,190 

2.560 

2,210 

1,825 

1,852 

[Read&write 

4,861 

6.397 

7.863 

8.236 

8,526 

Victoria            ...- 

Read  only... 

2,929 

2.066 

1,162 

641 

473 

Cannot  read 

2,220 

1.637 

985 

1.123 

1. 001 

Read  &  write 

4,053 

5,116 

6,670 

7,236 

7.942 

Queensland 

Read  only... 

2,884 

2,460 

1,405 

879 

495 

(Cannot  read 

3,063 

2.424 

1,925 

1,885 

1.563 

Read&write 

4,973 

5,763 

6,956 

7,206 

7.790 

South  Australia  - 

Read  only... 

2,809 

2,341 

1,182 

571 

474 

i  Cannot  read 

'2,218 

1,896 

1,862 

2,223 

1.736 

Read&write 

6,179 

5,716 

6,076 

6.780 

7.775 

West  Australia    t 

Read  only... 

878 

1,096 

1,733 

916 

,557 

Cannot  read 

3,943 

3,188 

2.191 

2,304 

1,668 

Read&write 

6,160 

6.160 

6,160 

6,704 

7,620 

Tasmania         ...  ^ 

Read  only... 

1,472 

1,472 

1,472 

830 

41H 

Cannot  read 
Read&write 

2,308 

2.368 

2,368 

2,466 

1,96* 

4.767 

5,910 

7,061 

7.588 

7.984 

Commonwealth 

Read  only... 

2,628 

2,078 

1,266 

734 

481 

I  Cannot  read 
[Read&write 

2,615 

2,012 

1,673 

1.678 

1.535 

New  Zealand  ... 

2,822 

6.129 

6.851 

7.469 

8,140 

Read  only... 

1,690 

2,520 

1.403 

987 

560 

Cannot  read 
[Read&write 

6,482 

1.351 

1,746 

1,544 

1.300 

4,500 

5,934 

7,022 

7.565 

8.009 

Australasia 

Read  only... 

2,604 

2,128 

1,-291 

782 

494 

Cannot  read 

2,996 

1,938 

1.687 

i.653 

1,497 

3.  Edocation  as  shewn  by  Marriage  Registers.— .Another  common  method  of 
testing  the  spread  of  education  is  to  compare  the  mmiber  of  mark  signatures  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  married  during  each  year  of  a  series.  The  percentage  of  males 
and  females  signing  with  a  mark  to  the  total  persons  married  in  the  Census  years  1861  to 
1901,  and  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  as  follows.  The  figures  refer  U> 
marriages  in  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  which  information  was  obtainable: — 

ILLITERACY  AS  SHEWT^  BY  MARRIAGE  SIGNATURES. 


Year. 


Proportion  HigninK  with  Marks  of  Total  Persons  Married. 


:     Males. 

1 

Females. 

1   per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861  . 

..         18..50 

.«.60 

1871. 

.1        10.58 

16.40 

1881    . 

.1          4JM 

6.78 

1891. 

'i.27 

2.40 

1901... 

1.36 

1.^ 

Total. 


per  cent. 

13.49 
5.56 
2.34 
1.32 


Year. 


1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1006 


Males. 


|KT  cent. 
1.21 
1.17 
0.95 
0.91 
0.92 


Females. 


per  cent, 
l.ll 
1.02 
0.91 
0.93 
0.86 


Total. 


percent. 
1.16 
1.10 
0S» 

0.SD 


The  table  shews  that  there  has  been  a  large  diminution  in  illiteracy,  and  judguig 
from  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years  the  proportion  bids  fair  to  practically  disappear. 
Up  to  1891  there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  illiteracy  amongst  females,  but  from  1901 
onwards,  generally  speaking,  the  opposite  condition  prevailed. 
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§  7.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Scientific  Societies. —  Dospito  the  trials  and  struggles  incidental  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  history  of  Australia,  higher  education  and  scientific  ad\i*ncement  was  not 
lost  sight  of.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  dates  as  far 
back  as  1821,  when  it  was  founded  under  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Australasia,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  btnng  its  first  president.  It  was  not  until  the  yciir 
1866,  however,  that  the  Society  receded  its  present  title.  Some  of  the  papers  of  the  old- 
Philosophical  Society  were  published  in  1825  under  the  title  of  "  Geographical  Memoirs 
of  New  South  Wales,'*  and  contain  much  that  is  interesting  in  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  Australia.  The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Walas  was  i.ssued  in  1867,  the  title  of  the  series  bt^ing  altered  to  Journal  in  1876. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1906  forty  volumes  had  been  published.  In  addition  to  the  publiwition 
of  its  own  Proceedings,  the  Society  obtains,  by  exchange  or  purchase,  copies  of  the 
principal  scientific  and  professional  publications  issued  throughout  the  world,  the 
exchange  list  comprising  432  kindred  societies.  At  the  present  time  the  library  contains 
about  19,000  volumas  and  pamphlets.     In  1906  the  members  numbert^  350. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  dates  from  1854,  in  which  year  the  Victorian  Insti- 
tute for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria  wen* 
founded.  These  were  amalgamatd  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Institute  of  Victoria,  while  the  Society  received  its  pres<»nt  title  in  1860.  The  first 
volimie  of  its  publications  dates  from  1855.  The  earlier  publicatioiLs  dealt  largely  with 
Physics,  later  on  Biology  became  prominent,  while  at  present  the  greater  number  of 
papers  deal  with  Geologj*.  The  Constitution  of  the  Society  states  that  it  was  founded 
for  the  promotion  of  Art,  Literature,  and  Science,  but  for  many  years  past  Science  has 
monopolised  its  energies. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Queensland  was  held  on  the  8th  January, 
1884,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Sir  A.  C.  Gregory.  The  Society  was  formed  "  for- 
the  furtherance  of  the  Natural  and  Applied  Sciences,  especially  by  means  of  original 
research."  Shortly  after  its  formation  it  received  an  accession  to  its  ranks  by  the  amal- 
gamation with  it  of  the  Queensland  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  started  at  the  time 
when  Queensland  became  a  separate  colony.  Up  to  this  period  the  Philosophical  Society 
had  published  three  volumes  of  I^roceedings.  The  Royal  Society  has  up  to  the  present 
published  nineteen  volumes  of  Proceedings.     In  1906  the  number  of  members  was  120. 

The  present  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia  grew  out  of  the  Adelaide  Philosophical 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1853,  its  object  being  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Despite  this  programme,  the  tendency  of  the 
papers  was  distinctly  scientific,  or  of  a  practical  or  industrial  nature.  With  the  advent 
of  the  late  I^rofessor  Tate  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Society  was  considerably  enlarged. 
Permission  to  assume  the  title  of  **  Royal  '*  was  obtained  in  1879,  the  Society  thence- 
forward being  known  as  *'  The  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia."  The  latest  returns 
show  that  the  list  of  members  comprises  11  Honorary  Fellows,  69  Fellows,  7  Corre- 
sponding Members,  and  2  Associates.  Thirty  volumes  of  Proceedings  have  been  published. 

The  principal  Scientific  Society  in  Western  Australia  is  the  West  Australian  Natural 
History  Society,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  ^lueller  Botanic  Society.  The  objects  of 
this  .Association  are  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  promoted  by  periodical  meetings, 
field  excursions,  and  the  issue  of  Reports  of  Proceedings.  The  number  of  members  at 
the  present  time  is  about  80. 

The  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  dates  from  12th  Sei)tember,  1844. 
although  Sir  John  Franklin  had  started  a  Scientific  Society  as  early  as  1838.  The  names 
of  Captains  Ross  and  Crozier,  of  H.M.S.  Erebtis  fknd  Terror,  appear  in  the  list  of  the  first 
corresponding  members.  The  main  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  \v(»ro  to 
encourage  investigation  into  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Tasmania  and  into  the  minera- 
logical  character  and  fossil  contents  of  its  rocks.  At  the  present  time  the  Society 
numbers  about  40  members. 
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In  addition  to  the  societies  enumerated  above,  there  are  various  others  in  each  State 
devoted  to  branches  of  scientific  investigation,  particulars  respecting  which  are  not  at 
present  available: 

2.  Libraries. — As  far  as  can  be  asoortained  the  total  number  of  libraries  in  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  latest  available  date  was  about  1500,  and  the  number  of  books 
contained  therein  two  and  a  half  millions.  In  each  of  the  capital  cities  there  is  a  well- 
equipped  Public  Library,  the  Melbourne  institution  especially  comparing  very  feivourably 
with  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Public  Library  of  each  City  : — 

METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


Number  of  Volumes  in — 

City 

Reference  Branch. 

Ordinary 
Lending  Branch . 

Country 
Lending  Branch. 

Total. 

Sydney  ... 
Nf  el  bourne 
Brisbane 
Adelaide 

Perth      

Hobart   ... 

143,386 
168,079 
33,631 
60,655 
63,683 
11,839 

29,381 

23,514 

• 

23,776 

• 

6,924 
♦ 

2ri63 

* 

179,641 
191,593 
33,631 
84,431 
65,846 
11,839 

^  *  No  information. 

The  number  of  suburban  and  country  libraries  in  each  State,  together  with  the 
rstimat^  number  of  books  contained  therein,  is  given  below  : — 


State. 

N.8.W. 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Ta«. 

Number  of  suburban   and 

countiy  libraries 
Estimated  number  of  books 

462 
750,000 

423 
708,930 

172 
195,452 

168 
294,241 

196 
98,000 

42 
89,000 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  can  be  taken  only  as  approximations,  as  in  many 
instances  returns  were  not  received  from  various  institutions. 

The  number  of  libraries  in  New  Zealand,  at  the  latest  available  date,  was  430 
<K>ntaining,  approximately,  720,000  volumes. 

3.  Museums. — The  Australian  Museum  in  Sydney,  founded  in  1836,  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Australia.  In  addition  to  possessing  a  fine  collection  of  the 
usual  objects  to  be  met  with  in  kindred  institutions,  the  Museum  contains  a  very  valuable 
and  complete  set  of  specimens  of  Australian  faima.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  insti- 
tution last  year  was  146,360,  and  the  average  attendance  on  week-days  432,  and  on 
Sundays  619.  The  expenditure  amoimted  to  £7037,  of  which  £6370  was  absorbed  by 
salaries  and  allowances,  and  £1667  by  purchases  and  miscellaneous.  The  specimens 
received  in  1905  and  1906  numbered  13,500  and  18,900  respectively.  Representative 
collections,  illustrative  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Forestry  Museimi,  and 'the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum.  The  latter 
institution  prepares  collections  of  specimens  to  be  used  as  teaching  aids  in  country  schools. 
The  ''Nicholson"  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  the  *'Macleay**  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  connected  with  the  University,  are  also  accessible  to  the  public.  There  is  a  fine 
Technological  Museum  in  Sydney,  with  branches  in  five  country  centres,  the  metropolitan 
institution  containing  over  93,000  specimens.  Valuable  research  work  has  been  undertake 
by  the  scientific  staff  in  connection  with  oil  and  other  products  of  the  eucalyptus.     The 
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average  attendance  of  the  public  at  the  Technological  MusoumK  during  the  last  five  years 
was  well  over  200,000. 

The  National  Museum  at  Melbourne,  devoted  to  Natural  History,  Geolog)%  and 
Ethnology,  is  located  in  the  Public  Library  building.  There  are  no  particulars  availablt' 
in  r^ard  to  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  institution.  The  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Museum  amoimted  in  1906  to  £2755,  and  in  1906  to  £3540.  The  Industrial 
and  Technological  Museum,  opened  in  1870,  contains  upwards  of  55,000  specimens.  There 
is  a  fine  "  Museum  of  Botany  and  Plant  Products*'  in  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens. 
Well-equipped  museums  of  mining  and  geological  specimens  are  established  in  connection 
with  the  Schools  of  Mines  in  the  chief  mining  districts. 

The  Queensland  Museum  dates  from  the  year  1871,  but  the  present  building  was 
opened  in  January,  1901.  Since  its  inauguration  the  Government  has  expended  on  the 
institution  a  sum  of  £66,816,  of  which  buildings  absorbed  £16,563,  purchases  £21,018. 
and  salaries  £28,732.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  59,292,  of  whom 
22,752  visited  the  institution  on  Sundays.  The  Queensland  Geological  Survey  Museum 
has  branches  in  Townsville,  opened  in  1886,  and  Brisbane,  opened  in  1892.  The  visitors 
during  the  year  numbered  17,080.  The  total  exx)enditur6  on '  the  institution  up  to  the 
end  of  1906  was  £5877,  of  which  £2817  was  absorbed  by  buildings. 

Under  the  Public  Library  Act  of  1884  the  South  .Australian  Institute  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  books  contained  therein  were  divided  amongst  the  Museum,  Public 
Library  and  Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia,  and  the  Adelaide  Circulating  Library. 
The  Museum  was  attended  by  106,930  visitors  in  1905. 

The  latest  available  returns  shew  that  the  Western  Australian  Museum  contains 
altogether  48,000  8i)ocimens  of  an  estimated  value  of  £46,000.  The  Museum  is  housed  in 
the  same  building  as  the  Art  Gallery,  and  the  visitors  to  the  combined  institutions 
during  the  year  numbered  66,000»  The  expenditure  totalled  £3963,  of  which  salaries 
absorbed  £1733,  purchase  of  works  of  art  £682,  and  scientific  objects  £520. 

There  are  two  museums  in  Tasmania — the  Tasmanian  Museum  at  Hobart,  and  the 
Victoria  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at  Launceston,  both  of  which  contain  valuable  col- 
lections of  botanical  and  mineral  products.  Particulars  regarding  attendances  are  not 
available.  The  Tasmanian  Museum  received  aid  from  the  Government  during  last  year 
to  the  extent  of  £550. 

4.  Art  Galleries. — Information  regarding  the  State  collections  of  objects  of  art  in 
the  various  capitals  is  in  some  cases  very  meagre,  while  the  method  of  presentation  does 
not  admit  of  any  detailed  comparisons  being  made.  The  collection  in  the  National  Art 
Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  is  valued  at  the  present  time  at  £130,000.  The  average 
attendance  on  week-days  during  the  last  ten  years  was  about  540,  and  on  Sundays  about 
1800.  During  the  last  few  years  the  expenditure  on  the  institution  has  averaged  about 
£4000.  The  collection  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  1906  comprised  350  oil  paintings,  255 
water-colour  drawings,  500  black  and  white  works,  148  statuary,  casts  and  bronzes,  and 
300  various  art  works  in  metals,   ivory,    ceramics,    glass,  mosaic,  &c. 

The  National  Gallery  at  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  1906  contained  499  oil  paintings. 
3511  objects  of  statuary-,  and  13,711  water-colour  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs. 

The  Queensland  National  Art  Gallery  contained  at  the  latest  available  date  62 
pictures,  6  pieces  of  statuary,  113  engravings,  37  illustrated  volumes,  27  specimens  of 
ceramic  art.     During  1906  the  institution  was  visited  by  40,000  persons. 

The  Art  Gallery  at  Adelaide  contained  in  1906  187  oil  paintings,  101  water-colours, 
21  pieces  of  statuary,  188  sketches,  engravings,  and  etchings,  and  436  specimens  of 
ceramic  ware,  art  metal,  and  other  art  works.  The  total  number  of  visitors  during  the 
year  was  131,237.  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £6395  was  granted  to  the  Library. 
Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  during  1905-6. 

The  Western  Australian  Art  Gallery  receives  an  annual  gi-aut  from  Government  of 
£1000.  The  latest  returns  shew  that  the  institution  contains  61  oil  paintings,  19  water- 
colours,  168  black  and  white,  and  103  pieces  of  statuary,  in  addition  to  a  fair  collection 
of  ceramic  and  art  metal- work  specimens. 
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In  Tasmauitt  the  cities  of  Hobart  and  Launceston  havo  Art  Galleritjs,  each  with  a 
>imall  but  very  creditable  collection. 

5.  State  Expenditure  on  all  Forms  of  Educational  Effort.— The  expenditure  from 
the  consolidated  revenue  in  each  State  on  all  forms  of  educational  and  scientific  activity 
during  each  of  the  last  six  financial  years  was  as  follows : — 

EXPENDITURE  ON  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901-2. 

1902^3. 

1908-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

ig06-T. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queenfiland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
874,977 
864,296 
343,870 
210.441 
168,770 
60,769 

£ 
905,439 
782,049 
317,916 
203,305 
200,204 
73,300 

£ 
908,229 
764,967 
319,799 
191,929 
209,673 
72.129 

£ 
916,046 
787,836 
324,602 
196,648 
214,733 
72,436 

£ 
934,634 
810,860 
338,426 
199,628 
230,673 
68,163 

£ 
941,654 
842,071 
366,636 
193,348 
217.036 
68.777 

Commonwealth 

2,623,112 

2,482,213 

2,466,626 

2,511,200 

2,582,274 

2,629,519 

The  expenditure  for  1906-7  is  equivalent  to  about  12s.  9d.  per  head  of  population  in 
the  Commonwealth. 
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SECTION  XXIII. 
PUBLIC    JUSTICE. 

§  I.  Police. 

1 .  introductory. — It  was  originally  intended  to  give  some  account  in  this  chapter  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  police  forces  of  Australasia,  and  most  of  the  officers 
administering  the  police  departments  in  the  various  States  and  New  Zealand  very  kindly 
supplied  the  necessary'  materials.  Limitations  of  space,  however,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  publishing  **in  extetiso''  the  valuable  store  of  information  thus  acquired,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  embody  it  in  a  later  Year  Book,  or  in  a  still  more  comprehensive  pub- 
lication. 

The  following  brief  notes  refer  to  the  evolution  of  the  force  in  Australia  up  to  the' 
passing  of  the  Police  Act  of  1862  (25  Vic.  No.  16)  in  New  South  Wales:— 

The  first  Act  of  Parliament  specially  mentioning  the  establishment  of  a  police  force 
in  Australia  was  passed  in  1833  (4  \Vm.  TV.  No.  7),  the  settlement  from  1788  to  that  year 
having  been  under  military  rule.  The  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  or  more- 
magistrates  for  the  town  and  port  of  Sydney,  empowered  to  select  a  certain  number  of 
suitable  men  for  a  police  force.  This  force  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  capital  and  its 
environs,  but  in  1888  a  further  Act  was  passed  (2  Vic.  No.  2)  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  control  of  police  in  the  chief  country  districts.  About  nine  years  later  the 
prevalence  of  cases  of  horse  and  cattle  stealing  led  to  the  formation  of  mounted  patrols 
along  the  Great  Western,  Southern,  and  Northern  roads,  a  central  detachment  being 
located  in  Sydney.  The  mounted  police  consisted  principally  of  old  soldiers.  With  the 
discovery  of  the  goldtields  in  the  early  fifties,  another  branch  of  the  force  known  as  ''gold 
police,"  also  chiefly  old  soldiers,  was  established,  and  the  various  divisions  were  com- 
manded by  military  officers  styled  "gold  commissioners."  While  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  early  force  were  actuated  with  the  desire  to  carry  out  their  duties 
honestly  and  efficiently,  there  were  others  who  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  service,  and 
the  general  lack  of  cohesion  and  co-operation  was  reflected  in  the  high  criminal  returns. 
A  complete  reorganisation  was,  however,  effected  by  the  Police  Act  of  1862  (25  Vic.  No. 
16),  which  placed  the  entire  control  in  the  hands  of  an  inspector-general,  who,  through 
the  Chief  Secretary,  wais  made  responsible  to  l^arliament  for  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

At  the  present  time  the  police  forces  of  Australasia  may  be  Siiid  to  be  satisfactory 
hijih  in  regard  to  physique  and  general  intelligence. 

2.  Strcngtil  of  Police  Force.— The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  each  State  and 
New  Zealand  during  the  six  years  ended  11X)6  was  as  follows :—. 
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POLICE    FORCES,    1901   TO   1906. 


Area  of  State 

State. 

Id 
Sq.  Miles. 

1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Now  South  Wales 

810,372 

2,172 

2,222 

2,270 

2,310 

2,342 

2,413 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,466 

1,515 

1,495 

1,495 

1,495 

1.518 

Queensland 

670,500 

1,010 

962 

949 

888 

911 

952 

South  Australia  ... 

903,690 

406 

412 

.      411 

414 

420 

422 

Western  Australia 

975,920 

519 

512 

500 

491 

492 

507 

Tasmania 

26,215 

255 

5,828 

245 

235 

284 

284 

229 

Commonweal  th 

2,974,581 

5,868 

5,860 

5,832 

5,894 

6,041 

New  Zealand... 

104,761 

597 

605 

630 

650 

656 

699 

(i.)  Average  Number  of  Inhabitants  to  each  Police  Officer.  The  average  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  officer  in  each  State  during  the  same  period  is  shewn  below.  In 
considering  these  figures  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  unequal  area  and 
unequal  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  various  States :  — 

INHABITANTS  TO   EACH    POLICE   OFFICER.    1901   TO   1906. 


Inhabitants  to  each  Police  OflBcer. 

State. 

per 
Sq.  Mile, 

1901  Cenens. 

IQOl. 

1902. 

190S. 

19M. 

1906. 

1900. 

New  South  Wales 

4.37 

633 

632 

629 

631 

637 

633 

Victoria 

13.67 

826 

800 

809 

810 

815 

812 

Queensland 

0.74 

501 

531 

543 

587 

580 

562 

South  Australia ... 

0.40 

901 

890 

897 

900 

900 

910 

Western  Australia 

0.19 

874 

417 

454 

493 

618 

516 

Tasmania 

6.58 

6S4 

724 

764 

770 

774 

787 

Commonwealth 

1.27 

657 

662 

671 

683 

688 

682 

New  Zealand... 

7.38 

1,319 

1,335 

1,321 

1,319 

1,345 

1.300 

The  above  figures  naturally  shew  a  great  disparity  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
population  protected  by  each  police  officer  in  the  various  States,  and  also  in  the  relative 
iirea  of  territory  to  each  officer.  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  exhibit  the 
largest  figures  in'the  latter  respect,  this,  of  course,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  extensive 
areas  in  each  State  arc  as  yet  unpeopled  by  white  settlers. 

3.  Duties  of  the  Police. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  employment  attaching  to 
their  office,  the  police  are  called  upon  to  perform  many  duties  which  in  other  oountrieB 
are  carried  out  by  other  functionaries.  As  far  as  the  Statistician  is  concerned,  it  i« 
found  that  the  expert  local  knowledge  possessed  by  the  police  renders  their  servioes  in 
the  collection  of  such  returns  as  those  relating  to  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mana- 
fwturing  industries,  private  schools,  etc.,  more  than  ordinarily  valuable.  Then,  again, 
the  fact  that  their  services  are  enlisted  by  such  widely  different  departments  as  those 
dealing  with  mines,  stock,  agriculture,  elections,  registrations  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  forestr>-,  fisheries,  explosives,  old-age  pensions  lunacy,  public  works,  labour, 
etc.,  greatly  enhances  their  general  alertness  by  widening  the  range  of  their  experience. 
Occjwionally  the  objection  is  heard  in  some  quarters  that  these  special  tasks  involve 
some  degree  of  sacrifice  of  ordinary  routine  duties,  but  that  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  Australian  police  is  adequate  to  the  obligation  to  perform  these  tasks,  besides  being 
most  creditable,  results  in  a  groat  saving  of  the  public  money. 
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4.  Cost  ol  Police  Forces. — The  expenditure  from  Consolidated  Revenue  on  the 
police  foroes  in  each  State  and  New  Zealand  daring  the  m'x.  years  1901  to  1906  is  shewn 
in  the  following  tahle.     Cost  of  buildings  has  been  excluded  from  the  return : — 

I  COST  OF  POLICE  FORCES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Siate. 

1001. 

ig02. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

383,332 
287,630 
183,143 

83,697 
119,810 

38,412 

£ 
401,269 
293,998 
184,878 

84,874 
123,924 

39,222 

£ 
416,542 
311,693 
172,913 

84,109 
130,312 

37,833 

£ 
428,874 
311,927 
161,610 

85,090 
128,628 

36,720 

£ 
435,677 
313,649 
169,464 

82,419 
126.661 

36,537 

£ 

'  434,934 

312,941 

176,086 

85,016 

126,276 

35,086 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand     ... 

1,096,624 
117,744 

1,128,160 
120,629 

1,153,402 
123,804 

1,162,249 
126,149 

1,164,307 
130,426 

1,170.339 
136,253 

The  figures  for  Victoria  include  the  sums  paid  each  year  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund.  The  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  State 
and  New  Zealand  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows  : — 

COST  OP  POLICE  PER  INHABITANT,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

8.    d. 

8.   d. 

s.   d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

S.    d. 

New  South  Wales       ... 

5     7 

5    9 

6  11 

6  11 

5  11 

5     9 

Victoria 

4     9 

4  10 

5     2 

6     2 

6     2 

5     1 

Queensland  ... 

7     4 

7     3 

6    9 

6    3 

6     1 

6    7 

South  Australia 

4     7 

4     8 

4     7 

4     7 

4     6 

4     6 

Western  Australia 

12     8 

12     0 

11     9 

10  11 

10     1 

9     9 

Tasmania      ... 

4     6 

4     6 

4     3 

4     1 

4     1 

3  11 

Commonwealth 

6     9 

5  10 

5  11 

5  10 

5     9 

6     9 

New  S^ealand 

3     0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3     0 

The  relatively  high  cost  per  head  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  is  due  to  tho 
fact  that  there  are  in  those  States  extensive  areas  of  sparsely  settled  count r}%  in  which 
mounted  patrols  have  to  be  maintained. 


§  3.   '  Lower  (Magistrates*)  Courts. 

1.  Introductory.  -  In  considering  the  criminal  returns  of  the  various  States  duo 
allowance  must  be  made  on  account  of  several  factors,  for  example,  the  relative  powers 
of  the  courts,  both  lower  and  higher,  etc.  In  the  case  of  lower  courts,  the  actual 
pumber  of  laws  in  each  State,  the  breach  of  which  renders  a  person  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, must  be  taken  into  accomit.  Again,  the  attitude  of  the  magistracy  and  polic4> 
towards  certain  classes  of  offences  is  a  factor,  for  in  the  case  of  liquor  laws,  or  laws  con- 
nected with  vagrancy  or  gaming,  the  views  of  magistrates,  and  instructions  issued  to  the 
police,  may  be  responsible  for  considerable  variations  in  the  returns.  The  strength  and 
distribution  of  the  police  forces  and  the  age  constitution  and  distribution  of  the  State's 
population  also  influence  the  results. 

2.  Powers  of  the  Magistrates.— In  New  South  Wales  there  is  no  general  limit  to 
the  powers  of  the  magistrates  in  regard  to  offences  punished  summarily,  their  authorit>- 
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depending  in  each  case  on  the  statute  which  creates  the  ofience  and  gives  them  juriK- 
diction.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  statutes,  and  excluding  cumulative  aentenooti, 
the  power  of  sentence  is  limited  to  six  months.  Imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  of 
fine  is  regulated  by  a  scale  limiting  the  maximum  period  according  to  the  sum  ordered 
to  he  paid,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  twelve  months.  Actions  for  debt  and  damage 
within  certain  limits  also  come  within  magisterial  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  debts, 
liquidated  or  unliquidated,  the  amount  recoverable  is  not  exceeding  €50  before  a  court 
constituted  of  a  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  at  certain  authorised  places,  and  not 
exceeding  £30  at  any  other  place  before  a  court  constituted  of  a  stipendiary  or  poliot- 
magistrate  or  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.  The  amount  in  actions  of  damage  is 
limited  to  £10,  but  may  extend  to  £30  by  consent  of  parties. 

In  Victoria  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  is  restricted  to  what  may  be  desig 
nated  ordinary  debts,  damages  for  assault,  restitution  of  goods,  etc.,  where  the  amount 
in  dispute  does  not  exceed  .£50.  No  definite  limit  is  fixed  to  the  powers  of  the  magis- 
trates on  the  criminal  side,  and  for  some  offences  sentences  up  to  two  years  may  be 
imposed.  The  proportion  of  long  sentences  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  the  total 
punishments  of  one  year  and  upwards  in  1906  comprising  only  eighty-six  out  of  16,463 
sentenced. 

In  Queensland,  generally  speaking,  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  which 
justices  can  inflict  is  six  months,  but  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  such  as  offences 
against  sections  233  and  445  of  the  criminal  code  (betting-houses  and  illegally  using 
animals),  sentences  of  twelve  months  may  be  imposed.  No  limit  exists  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  cumulative  sentenccK  may  bo  applied,  but  in  practice  the  term  is  never  very 
lengthy. 

In  South  Australia,  under  the  Minor  Offences  Act,  magistrates  can  impose  sentences 
up  to  six  months,  and  under  the  Summary  Convictions  Act  up  to  three  months.  The 
Police  Act  of  1869  gives  power  to  sentence  up  to  one  year,  ^vith  hard  labour,  in  the  case 
of  incorrigible  rogues,  while  under  the  Quarantine  Act  of  1877,  and  the  Lottery  and 
Gaming  Act  of  1875,  sentences  of  two  years  may  be  imposed. 

Under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act  of  1867,  in  Tasmania,  any  person  charged  with  having 
cx>mmitted,  or  with  having  aided  or  abetted  in  the  commission  of  an  offence  in  regard  to 
property  of  a  value  not  exceeding  £10,  may,  on  conviction,  for  a  first  offence,  before  two 
or  more  justices  in  Petty  Sessions,  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year, 
and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence. 

3.  Persons  Charged  at  Magistrates'  Courts.—  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
were  charged  before  magistrates  in  each  State  and  New  Zealand  is  given  below  for  the 
six  years  1901  to  1906:— 


PERSONS  CHARGED  BEFORE  MAGISTRATES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Btate. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

58,681 
50,169 
23,920 

6,134 
14,812 

5,499 

60,373 
45,198 
21,115 

6,488 
15,929 

6.171 

61,394 
46,682 
19,012 

6,430 
16,362 

5,975 

59,851 
47,736 
18.132 

6,015 
14,940 

.').579 

61,127 
46,069 
17,943 

5,974 
14,646 

7.090 

63,035 
49,061 
18,849 

6,824 
14,478 

6,391 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

159,215 
25,825 

155,274         155,855 
28,076          30,753 

152,253        152,849 
30,934          30,741 

168.138 
32,866 

The  above  figures  include,  of  course,  a  number  of  people  who  were  wrongly  charged, 
and  statistically  are  not  of  great  importance.  The  actual  number  of  convictions  in  con- 
nection with  the  persons  who  appeared  before  the  lower  courts  in  each  year  of  the  period 
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L901  to  1906  is,  therefore,  also  given.     A  separate  lino  iu  added  shewing  the  committals 
t-o  higher  courts,  the  statistical  purpose  of  which  is  obvious:  — 

<X)NVICTIONS  AND  COMMITTALS  AT  MAGISTRATES'  COURTS.  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 


Now  South  Wales 
Victoria 
i^ueensland 
South  Australia 
WestSm  Australia 
Tasmania 


( Convictions 
(Committals 

/  Convictions 
«  Committals 

/  Convictions 
( Committals 

( Convictions 
i  Committals 

( Convictions 
( Committals 

j  Convictions 
i  Committals 


<  V)mmon  wealth 


Now  Zealand 


'  Convictions 
I  Committals 

/Convictions  I 
"*  (Committals  ! 


1901. 


igo2 


-I- 


48,962  , 
1,26*2 

.H6,90r>  ' 
700 

19,844  I 

5oa ; 

4.916  I 
212 

10,829 
241  I 

4,469  I 
76 


1903. 


128,795 
8,010 


125,924 
2,994 

20,826      22,125 
709  765 


50.776 
1,271  ; 

33.461  . 
(•>41  ! 

17,625  i 
489  j 

5,448 
209 

11.536 
335 

4,949 
65 


51,379 
1,419 

36,031 
681  I 

15,795 
508 

5,126 
193 

13,601 
316 

4,877 
79 


126,809 
3,146 

24,765 
871 


50.102 
1.551 

35.854 
564 

15,345 
460 

4,897 
127 

12,376 
266 

4,515 
51 


128,089 
8,019 

25,237 

874 


J  006. 


51.638 
1,454 

34,134 
652 

14,780 
495 

4,986 
162 

12,246 
268 

5,982 
59 


123,616 
3,065 

24,994 
832 


1006. 


53,115 
1,286 

87,740 

584 

15,987 
440 

5,249 
168 

12,181 
182 

6,449 
65 


129,721 
2,715 

27,128 
883 


4.  Convictions  lor  Serious  Crime. — While  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  table 
refer  to  the  entire  body  of  convictions,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  they 
include  a  large  proportion  of  offences  of  a  technical  nature,  many  of  them  unwittingly 
committed,  against  various  Acts  of  Parliaments.  Cases  of  drunkenness  and  minor 
breaches  of  good  order  which,  if  they  can  be  said  to  come  within  the  category  of  crime  at 
all,  at  least  do  so  in  a  verj-  diflferent  sense  to  some  other  offences,  al.so  help  to  swell  the 
list.  The  following  table  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
convictions  at  magistrates'  courts  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  serious  ofifencos, 
t.e.y  against  the  iKjrson  and  property,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  and  forgery  and 
offences  against  the  currency : — 

CONVICTIONS  FOR  SERIOUS  CRIME  AT  MAGISTRATES*  COURTS, 

1901  TO  1900. 


1902. 


1003. 


1904. 


1005. 


New  South  Wales  I  4,649  ]      5,187  5,277 

Victoria                ...I  '2,066  j      3,105  .      3,052 

Queensland          ...|  2,314  j      2,446  2,045 

South  Australia  ...I  576  611  623 

Western  Austmiia  !  H18  964  958 

Tik^mania             ...!  604  536  508 


Oommonwealth  ...j     11,027 
New  Zealand       ...       2,514 


12,849 


4,744 
2.551 
2,065 

470 
1,075 

563 


12,468 


2,298  2,411 


11,468 
2,467 


4,640 
2,944 
2,175 

441 
1,256 

660 


1006. 


4,137 
2,879 
2,085 

487 
1,215 

522 


12,116 
2,547 


11,225 
2,684 


*  Arrests  only.    Sammons  cases  not  available. 

Compared  with  the  population  the  above  figures  give  the  following  results  per  10,000 
inhabitants : — 
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CONVICTIONS  PER  10,000  INHABITANTS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 
34.1 

1902. 
37.3 

1903. 
37.3 

1904. 
32.9 

1905. 
31.5 

!        1906. 

New  South  Wales 

27.3 

Victoria 

17.2 

25.7 

25.3 

21.1 

24.3 

i       23.5 

Queensland 

46.2 

48.0 

39.9 

39.8 

•       41.4 

!       88.2 

South  Australia... 

15.9 

16.8 

17.0 

12.7 

,       11.8 

11.5 

Western  Australia 

43.4 

46.8 

43.3 

45.4 

.       50.2 

i       46.7 

Tasmania 

86.0 

30.8 
83.3 

26.6 

31.5 

.       36.5 
30.1 

i       29.2 

Commonwealth  ... 

29.1 

31.9 

29.0 

27.5 

New  Zealand 

32  3 

28.8 

29.4 

29.2 

1       29.3 

t       30.0 

5.  Decrease  in  Crime. — The  figures  quoted  in  the  preceding  table  show  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  crime  during  the  last  six  years,  while  if  the  com- 
parison be  carried  back  to  1881  the  position  is  seen  to  be  still  more  satisfactory.  The 
rate  of  convictions  at  magistrates'  courts  per  10,000  of  the  population  is  given  below  for 
each  of  the  years  1881,  1891,  1901,  and  1906.  Only  the  more  serious  offences,  par- 
ticularised in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  taken  into  consideration : — 


RATE  OF  CONVICTIONS  FOR  SERIOUS  CRIME  IN   THE 

Year. 

1881-  

1891 
1901 
1906     


COMMONWEALTH. 
Convictions 
per 
10.000  Persons. 

69.8 
44.8 
29.1 
27.5 


6.  Need  of  Statistic  of  Distinct  Persons.— The  figures  already  quoted  refer  to  total 
convictions,  and  in  respect  of  individuals  necessarily  involve  a  considerable  amount  of 
duplication,  especially  in  minor  offences,  such  as  drunkenness,  petty  larcenies,  etc.,  in  which 
the  same  offender  appears  before  the  court  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  a 
few  of  the  States  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  number  of  distinct  persons  arrested,  but  there- 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  total  distinct  persons  convicted  before  the  magistrates  in 
any  State.  The  forms  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Statisticians  in 
1906  provide  for  information  as  to  separate  persons  convicted,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
were  arrested  or  summoned,  and  thus  the  statistical  tabulations  will,  it  is  hoped,  possess 
in  future  greater  value  for  the  purpose  of  comparisons. 

7.  Causes  of  Decrease  In  Crime.— The  statistics  given  shew  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decrease  in  crime  throughout  Australasia.  The  results  so  far  quoted  are 
restricted  entirely  to  the  lower  or  magistrates'  courts.  There  has  also  been  a  gratifying 
decrease  in  regard  to  offences  tried  at  the  higher  courts,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  decline:  e.g.y  advance  in  education, 
enlightened  pcenological  methods,  etc.  Much  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  education. 
Many  classed  in  census  statistics  as  '* educated"  can  barely  read  and  write.  In  this 
connection,  moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  collaterally  with  the  introduction 
of  ordinary  intellectual  education  certain  people  have  departed  from  their  pristine 
virtues. 

The  deterrent  effect  of  punishment,  in  respect  of  many  offences,  notably  drunken- 
ness, vagrancy,  petty  larcenies,  etc.,  appears  to  be  almost  negligible.  In  general,  punish- 
ment has  declined  in  brutality  and  severity,  and  has  improved  in  respect  of  being  baaed 
to  a  greater  extent  upon  a  scientific  pcDnological  S3rstem,  though  in  this  latter  respect  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  desired.  Recent  advances  in  poenological  methods  will  be  referred  to 
in  a  subsequent  section.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  under  tiie  old  regime, 
a  prisoner  on  completion  of  a  sentence  in  gaol  was  simply  turned  adrift  on  sodety,  and 
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in  many  cases  aought  his  cmninal  friends,  and  speedily  qualified  for  readmission  to  the 
penitentiary.  Frequently  he  was  goaded  to  this  by  mistaken  zeal  ou  the  part  ol  the 
police,  who  took  pains  to  inform  employers  of  the  fact  of  a  man  having  served  a  sentence 
in  gaol.  For  a  long  time  any  assistance  to  discharged  prisoners  was  in  the  hands  of 
private  organisations  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  Prison  Gate  Brigade,  but  in  some  of 
the  States,  and  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  the  authorities  themselves  look  after  the 
welfare  of  discharged  prisoners  in  the  way  of  finding  work,  providing  tools,  etc. 

Improvements  in  the  means  of  communication  and  identification  have  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  falling-ofi  noticeable  in  the  criminal  returns,  the  introduction 
of  the  Bertillon  system  having  contributed  to  certainty  of  identification.  Part  of  the 
improvement  may  no  doubt  be  referred  also  to  the  general  amelioration  in  social  con- 
dition that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

8.  Drunkenness. — The  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  the  convictions  recorded 
in  connection  therewith  during  the  period  1901  to  1906  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table : — 

CASES  AND  CONVICTIONS.— DRUNKENNESS. 


I90J.        I         1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

J906. 

1006. 

«                       • 

» 

OB 

« 

3 

a                     o 

a 

d 

a 

State. 

1          i 

.2 

-•a 

s 

^ 

:S 

Ca«e8. 

Cases.     .2 

Cases. 

a 

Cases. 

V 

Ca8o8.;     « 

Cases. 

V 

> 

> 

> 

i     > 

a 

1     a 

e 

a 

a 

8 

5 

8 

o 

8 

8 

New  South  Wales 

23.021 

28,803 

24.487 

24,332 

24,703 

24.59S 

28,060 

22.943 

24.136 

24,003 

22.568 

22,422 

Victoria 

*17,J»0 

1034« 

14,640 

9,894 

12,630 

8,494 

13,881 

9.281 

I4,46f) 

9,360 

14.029 

9,629 

Oueensland 

9.791 

9,773 

8,123 

8,102 

7,190j    7,131 
2.8401    2,29^ 

6.864 

6327 

6,63!J 

6,692 

7,493 

7,473 

South  Australia  ... 

2.049 

2.011 

2.481 

2.894 

2,387 

2,362 

2,36!? 

2.882 

2,483 

2,400 

Westeirii  Australia 

3,848 

3.237 

3.347 

3.283 

3.672 

3,613 

3,697 

8.631 

8,609 

3,425 

3,688 

3,506 

Tasmania 

743 

705 

036 

614 

626 

611 

686 

666 

689 

628 

469 

464 

Commonwealth  ... 

57,212 

60,876 

63,614 

48.019 

60.961 

40,343 

60,368 

46.490 

61,641 

46,240 

50,020 

46,543 

New  Zealand 

9,022 

9,306 

9,99e2 

9.682 

10,721 

10,408 

11,687 

11,276 

11,013 

10,609 

n,P76 

11.029 

*  Arrests  only.    Summons  cases  -not  available. 

The  numl)or  of  convictions  is,  a8  might  naturally  be  expected,  almost  identical  with 
the  number  of  cases.  Victoria,  however,  is  an  exception,  but  in  this  State  it  is  explained 
that  offenders  are  generally  discharged  on  a  first  appearance,  and  no  conviction  is  recorded, 
a  similar  procedure  being  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  those  arrested  on  Saturday  and 
detained  in  custody  till  Monday.  The  logic  of  excluding  these  cases  from  the  list  of  con- 
victions is  certainly  open  to  doubt. 

The  convictions  of  drunkenness  per  100,000  of  the  population  during  each  of  the  years 
from  1901  to  1906  are  given  hereunder  : — 

CONVICTIONS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS  PER  100,000  INHABITANTS. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Now  South  WaloK 

174.6 

174.9 

173.8 

169.1 

162.8 

148.5 

Victoria 

90.1 

77.G 

70.8 

76.9 

77.2 

77.9 

Queensland 

195.0 

159.0 

139.1 

181.5 

125.4 

140.3 

South  Australia  ... 

55.4 

65.7 

62.8 

63.6 

62.2 

64.7 

Western  Austmlia 

171.8 

159.5 

158.7 

149.3 

136.8 

134.8 

Tasmania 

41.0 

29.6 

28.8 

31.1 

29.5 

26.4 

<3ommon wealth  ... 

138.4 

124.5 

119.3 

115.1 

115.1 

112.2 

New  Zealand 

119.6 

120.1 

126.9 

133.4 

123.0 

129.8 
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The  convictions  for  drunkenness  taken  by  themselves  are  not  an  altogether  satis- 
factory test  of  the  relative  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  State,  forasmuch  a» 
several  important  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  age  constitution,  for 
example,  of  the  people  is  by  no  means  identical  in  each  State,  Western  Australia  having 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  adult  males.  The  avocations  of  the  people  affect  the 
result,  since  persons  engaged  in  strenuous  callings  are,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to 
indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants  than  those  employed  in  less  arduous  ones.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  population  is  also  a  factor,  it  being  obvious  that  the  likeUhood  of  arrest  or 
summons  for  drunkenness  is  greater  in  the  more  densely  populated  regions,  and  lastly,  so 
also  is  the  attitude  of  the  police  and  public  generally  in  regard  to  the  offence. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  supplement  statisti&s  of  drunkenness  by  furnishing  also  the 
relative  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Deductions  drawn  therefrom  will  be  verj- 
misleading  if  they  fail  to  take  into  accoimt  also  the  consiunption  of  non-intoxicating 
beverages  such  as  tea  and  coffee  and  the  general  habit  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  tea  and  coffee  are  consumed  but  sparingly,  while  Australia,  as  ui 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tea-drinking  countries  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shewing  the  consumption  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  per  head  of 
the  population  has  been  compiled  from  returns  prepared  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
The  figures  in  most  cases  represent  the  average  for  the  five  years  1901  to  1906: — 


CONSUMPTION  OP  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

1901  TO  1905. 


Consumption  per  Head  of ' 

Consumption  per  Head  ot 

Country. 

Population. 

Country. 

Population. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits,  j  Wine. 

Beer. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp. 

Imp- 

Qalls. 

Galls. 

GallB. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

United  Kingdom... 

0.996 

0.321 

29.464 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

0.799 

2.687 

1.725 

|i  Canada 

0.867 

0.094 

6.012 

New  South  Wales 

0.831 

0.684 

9.770  , 

Russia... 

0.944 

... 

0.977 

Victoria 

0.699 

1.290 

13.368 

Norway 

0.622 

... 

3.445 

Queensland 

1.098 

0.284 

10.367  ; 

Sweden 

1.464 

12.«)1 

South  Australia  ... 

0.467 

6.434 

8.390' 

Denmark 

2.643 

... 

20.577 

Western   Australia 

1.468 

1.002 

24.617 

German  Empire 

1.645 

1.456 

26.249 

Tasmania 

0.636 

0.169 

9.218 

Holland 

1.500 

0.872 

... 

Belgium 

1.063 

1.018 

47!748 

Commonwealth 

0.888 

1.286 

11.876 

France 

1.364 

30.670 

7.919 

Switzerland 

0.971 

13.650 

13.884 

New  Zealand   ... 

0.761 

0.147 

9.367 

Italy 

0.254 

26.044 

0.141 

9.  Treatment  of  Drunkenness  as  Crime. — Though  the  problem  of  the  correct 
method  of  dealing  with  dipsomania  is  by  no  moans  an  easy  one,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  present  plan  of  bringing  offenders  before  magistrates,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  has  little  deterrent  effect,  as  the  same  offenders  aft* 
constantly  reappearing  before  the  courts.  Further,  the  casting  of  an  inebriate  into 
prison,  and  placing  him  in  his  weakened  mental  state  in  the  company  of  professional 
malefactors ,  doubtless  tends  to  swell  the  ranks  of  criminals  and  certainly  tends  to  lower 
his  self-respect,  and  examination  of  the  prison  records  in  New  South  Wales  some  years 
ago  disclosed  the  fact  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  had  commenced  their 
criminal  career  with  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  During  the  last  few  years  the  dangers  of 
moral  contamination  in  this  ^vay  have  boon  more  accurately  appreciated,  and  a  system  of 
classification  of  prisoners  has  been  adopted  whereby  the  petty  offender  is  kept  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  more  evil-disposed.  With  regard  to  drunkards,  however,  Captain 
Neitenstein,  the  Comptroller  of  Prisons  in  New  South  Wales,  advocates  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  repeated  fine  or  imprisonment  in  fctvour  of  a  course  of 
hospital  treatment.. 
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10.  TrcaiBCnt  of  Habitual  Offenders.— In  New  South  Wales  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  of  1905  gives  judges  the  power  of  declaring  a  prisoner,  after  a  oertain 
number  of  sentences,  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  as  such  to  be  detained  until,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities,  he  is  fit  to  be  at  large.  Similar  enactments  were  passed  in 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  during  the  last  two  years.  Naturally  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  effect  of  the  measures  on  the  prevalence  of  crime  can  be  estimated. 

11.  Trtatment  of  First  Offenders. — In  all  the  States  and  New  Zealand  statutes 
dealing  with  first  offenders  have  been  in  force  for  some  years,  the  dates  of  passing  the 
Acts  being  as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  1894;  Victoria,  1890;  Queensland  and  South 
Australia,  1887;  Western  Australia,  1892;  Tasmania  and  Now  Zealand,  1886.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  practically  the  same  in  all  cases,  i.e.,  with  regard  to  most  first 
offenders  the  magistrate  or  judge  is  empowered  to  allow  the  offender  to  go  free  on 
recogpiisauces  being  entered  into  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  certain  period.  In  practice 
this  humane  law  has  been  found  to  work  exoellentdy,  very  few  of  those  to  whom  its 
provisions  have  been  extended  having  been  found  to  relapse  into  crime. 

12.  Children's  Courts. — Special  courts  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  have  been 
established  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  within  the  last  few  years,  while 
children's  courts,  although  not  under  that  name,  are  practically  provided  for  by  the 
State  Children's  Acts  of  1895  and  1900  in  South  Australia.  The  object  of  these  courts 
is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unpleasant  surroundings  of  th^  ordinary  police  court. 

13.  Committals  to  Superior  Courts. — In  a  previous  section  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  comparisons  of  criminality  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  total  returns  from 
magistrates'  courts  are  somewhat  inadequate,  seeing  that  the  figures  inolude  numbers 
of  cases  which  are  merely  technical  breaches  of  laws  having  in  some  instances  a  purely 
local  significance.  The  committals  to  higher  courts  give  a  better  basis  of  comparison, 
although  even  in  this  connection  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
jurisdiction.  The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  committals  in  each  year  from  1901 
to  1906,  with  the  proportion  of  such  committals  per  10,000  of  the  population.  The 
rates  are  shewn  on  a  separate  line : — 

COMMITTALS  TO  SUPERIOR  COU^iTS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901 

1802. 

1003. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales        ...  \^^ 

Victoria          {^i^ 

Queensland j  ^^ 

Sooth  Australia            ...  [^^ 
Weetera  Australia        ...  |  ^^ 

1,287 
9.4 

700 
5.8 

503 
10.0 

212 
5.8 

241 
12.8 

76 
4.4 

1,296 
9.3 

641 
5.3 

489 
9.6 

209 
5.7 

335 
16.3 

65 
3.7 

1.437 
10.2 

631 
5.2 

508 
9.9 

193 
5.3 

817 
14.3 

79 
4.5 

1,587 
11.0 

564 

4.7 

460 
8.9 

127 
3.4 

260 
11.2 

51 
2.9 

1.486 
10.1 

652 
5.4 

495 
9.4 

152 
4.1 

235 
9.4 

59 
3.3 

1,334 
8.8 

584 
4.8 

440 
8.3 

168 
4.4 

182 
7.0 

55 
8.1 

Commonwealth         ...  |  j^^ 
New  Zealand     '       .,.  |  ^^^ 

3,019 

ao 

709 
9.1 

3,035 
7.9 

765 
9.6 

8,165 
8.1 

871 
10.6 

3,055 
7.7 

874 
10.8 

3,079 
7.7 

860 
9.9 

2,7m 
6.8 

888 
9.9 
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The  above  figures  shew  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  serious  crime,  aud,  if  the 
comparison  is  carried  farther  back,  it  will  be  found  that  the  improvement  has  been  con- 
siderable. This  will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  following  figures,  which 
shew  the  rate  of  committals  per  10,000  persons  in  Australia  at  various  periods  since 
1861  :— 

RATE  OF  COM^nTTALS  IN  AUSTRALIA,  1861  TO  1906. 

Year 

Committals  per  10,000  inhabitants 

The  decline  in  proportion  to  population  since  1861  has  been  68  per  cent. 


J861. 

1871. 

1881. 

imi. 

1001. 

1906. 

22 

14 

VI 

11 

8 

7 

§  3.  Superior  Courts. 


1.  Convictions  at  Superior  Courts.— The  total  number  of  convictions  at  superior 
courts,  together  with  the  rate  per  10,000  of  the  iwpulation,  is  shewn  below  for  each  of 
the  years  1901  to  1906  :— 

CONVICTIONS  AT  SUPERIOR  COURTS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland    . . . 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand... 


No. 
Rate 

No. 
Rate 

No. 
Rate 

No. 
Rate 

No. 
Rate 

No. 
Rate 


(  No. 
]  Rate 

(No. 
1  Rate 


730 
5.4 

393 
3.3 

281 
5.6 

134 
3.7 

161 
8.0 

39 
2.3 


1.728 
4.6 

328 
4.2 


775 
5.6 

381 
8.1 

249 
4.9 

100 
2.7 

132 
6.4 

28 
1.6 


1,665 
4.3 

312 
3.9 


896 
6.3 

371 
3.1 

269 
6.2 

130 
3.6 

191 
8.6 

51 
2.9 


890 
6.2 

338 

2.8 

242 

4.7 

127 
3.4 

182 
7.7 
26 
1.6 


819 
5.6 

382 
3.2 

288 
5.5 

98 
2.6 

161 
6.4 

24 
1.3 


1.908 
4.9 

308 
3.8 


1.805 
4.6 

264 
3.1 


1,772 
4.4 

272 
3.1 


707 
4.7 

339 

2.8 

249 
4.7 

112 
2.9 

150 
5.8 

32 

1.8 


1,589 
3.9 

240 
2.7 


In  considering  the  above  figures  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  various  Victors 
tmumerated  in  a  preceding  section.  Only  when  this  is  done  will  the  comparatively 
unenviable  pre-eminence  of  Western  Australia  in  regard  to  serious  crime  be  explained. 
Tasmania,  it  will  be  noted,  shews  by  far  the  smallest  proportion  of  serious  crime,  while 
a  reference  to  a  preceding  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the  island  State  is  relatively  the 
smallest  consumer  of  alcoholic  beverages.  That  a  definite  causal  relation  exists  between 
the  figures  shewn  by  the  respective  tables  is  not,  however,  obvious. 

2.  Offences  for  which  Convictions  were  Recorded  at  Superior  Courts.— In  the 

following  table  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  principal  offences  for  which  persons 
were  convicted  at  the  higher  courts  during  each  year  of  the  period  1901  to  1906.  Owing 
to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  presentation  of  the  returns  for  the  several  States  the  infor- 
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mation  is  confined  to  the  chief  ofifences  against  the  person  only.     The  figures  quoted  refer 
to  convictions  in  the  (Commonwealth  during  the  period  dealt  with : — 

CONVICTIONS    FOR    SERIOUS    CRIME,    SUPERIOR    COURTS. 
1901   TO  1906. 


OffeooOT. 

1801. 

180e. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Murder  and  attempts  at 

Manslaughter 

Rape  and  crimes  of  lust 

Other  offences  against  the  person 

24 

21 

113 

274 

31 

16 

92 

243 

32 
19 
90 

244 

34 

24 

97 

225 

32 

14 

96 

256 

35 

21 

70 

239 

While  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  convictions  for  murder  and  manslaughter 
there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  ofi  in  the  case  of  crimes  of  lust.     The  general  total  ' 
of  convictions  for  all  offences  against  the  person  shews  a  decline  since  1901  of  about  16 
per  cent. 

3.  Capital  Pmilsliment. — The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  executions  in  each 
State  and  New  Zealand  during  the  period  1901  to  1906  :— 

EXECUTIONS,   1901  TO   1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales      

3 

3     • 

1 

1 

Victoria 

2 

1 

Queensland... 

5 

2 

... 

2 

8 

South  Australia 

... 

... 

... 

1     • 

1 

1 

Western  Australia 

... 

3 

1 

Tasmania     ... 

... 

Commonwealth 

8 

2 

s' 

3 

6 

6 

New  Zealand 

1 

... 

1 

In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  Australia  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  to  a 
large  number  of  offences,  many  of  which  at  the  present  time  wotdd  be  dealt  with  in  the. 
lower  or  magistrates'  courts.  With  the  growth  of  settlement,  and  the  general  amelioration 
in  social  and  moral  conditions,  the  list  was,  however,  considerably  curtailed,  and  the 
existing  tendency  is  practically  to  restrict  death  sentences  to  cases  of  murder.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  in  cases  of  rape,  which  is  a  capital  offence  in  the  Australian  States, 
the  penalty  has  been  but  sparingly  inflicted  during  the  last  few  years.  Juries  are  reputed 
to  be  loth  to  convict  on  this  charge,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  whether  .sentence  of  death 
will  be  pronounced. 

During  the  period  1861  to  1880  ther  average  number  of  executions  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  nine,  from  1881  to  1900  the  average  was  six,  while  for  the  period  1901  to  1906 
the  figure  stood  at  five. 
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§  4.  Prisons. 

1.  Prison  Accommodation  and  Pritoners  In  Gaol.— The  table  below  shewE  tbe 
number  of  prisons  in  each  State  and  tbe  acoommodation  therein  at  the  end  of  1906:— 

PKISCWS  AND  PRISON  AOCOMMODATION,  1906. 


Nnmboi*  of 
^ri«ons. 

Aocommodallcm  in- 

Greatest  No. 
In  Confine- 
ment dovliifl 
Year. 

PriMnen 
at 

di»to. 

Separate 
Cells. 

Wards. 

Slid  of 
Ye*r. 

Now  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria     ... 
Queombmd 

South  AudbraMa       

Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania  ... 

53 
16 
12 

7 
25 

2 

2,246 
1,615 
559 
716 
500 
252 

113 
9«» 
416 
858 
224 
276 

1,780 
1.251 

* 

358 

* 

123 

1,519 
937 
507 
387 
403 
89 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

115 

41 

1 
5,788      1      2,370 
788      1         446      ■ 

3,681 
891 

'  No  information. 


The  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol,  exclusive  of  debtors,  at  the  31st  December  in  each 
of  the  years  1901  to  1906,  is  given  below  for  the  Gommonwealth  States  and  l^ev 
Zealand.  A  Separate  line  is  slddod  in  each  instance  shewing  the  proportion  per  10,000  of 
the  population : — 

•      PRISONERS  IN  GAOLS,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1801. 

19Qe. 

1008. 

1904. 

1005. 

100«. 

New  south  Wa.e«(^^j„„ 
Victoria              ...   j^-^^„„ 

1,812 
13.3 

1,150 
9.0 

574 
11.5 

238 
6.6 

860 
19.1 

117 
6.8 

1,835 
13.2 

1,071 
8.8 

547 

10.7 

274 
7.6 

397 
19.3 

80 
4.G 

1,816 
12.8 

978 
8.1 
608 
9.9 

261 
7.1 

512 
28.1 

110 

1,877 
13.0 

1,062 

8.8 

561 
10.8 

267 
7.2 

475 
20.1 

108 
5.8 

1,678 
11.4 

990 

8.2 

535 
10.2 

259 
6.9 

465 

18.6 

92 
5.1 

1,519 
10.1 

927 
7.6 

50f7 
9.5 

237 
6.2 

402 
16^ 

89 
5.0 

4,261 
11.2 

712 
9.2 

4,204'       4,186 
10.9          10.7 

058           739 
8.2            9.0 

4,345 
11.0 

750 

8.9 

4,019 
10.0 

809 
9.3 

3,681 
9.0 

891 
9.9 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  to  population  of 
prisoners  in  gaol  has  fallen  considerably  during  the  last  six  years,  while,  if  the  com- 
parison be  carried  further  back,  the  position  is  seen  to  be  still  more  favourable^  tb^ 
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prisenera  in  gaol  in  the  Commonwdalth  numborlng  ob  mnch  as  iuxteda  per  10,€00  of 
the  popalation  in  1891. 

2i  IttfrSYMMlU  In  PlOBDOUgleal  Netk»d8.-~Ditring  recent  years  Australia  and  Niew 
Zealand,  in  oommon  with  most  other  civilised  coantries,  have  introduced  considerable 
modifications  and  improvements  in  methods  of  prison  management.  Under  the  old 
r^ime  punishment  partook  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  reprisals  for  wrongdoing, 
and  the  idea  of  constituting  the  prison  as  a  reformative  agency  was  in  the  background. 
But  of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  earnest  attempt  at  effecting  a  moral  reformation  in 
the  unfortunates  who  lapse  into  crime.  This  aspect  of  prison  management  has  been 
specially  prominent  in  New  South  Wales.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Comptroller-General 
of  Prisons  of  that  State,  there  are,  however,  certain  directions  in  which  improvements 
can  be  made.  The  danger  and  absurdity  of  sending  drunkards  to  gaol  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  a  previous  section,  while  present  methods  of  dealing  with  vagrancy,  and 
particularly  with  prostitution,  have  proved  quite  inadequate. 

The  general  reorganisation  of  the  New  South  Wales  prison  system  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  year  1896.  Briefly  stated,  the  chief  reforms  which  have  been  introduced 
are  as  follow : — (a)  Prevention  of  contamination  consequent  on  evil  association  by  the 
adoption  of  the  " restricted  association^  scheme,  under  which  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
have  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  possible,  each  prisoner  having;  a  separate 
cell,  and  mingling  with  other  prisoners  only  at  exercise  or  at  work,  and  then  under  close 
supervision.  (6)  Careful  classification  of  prisoners  to  avoid  contact  of  minor  or  first 
offenders  with  the  more  hardened,  (c)  Better  prison  fare,  {d)  Abolition  of  solitary 
oonfinement  in  dark  cells,  (e)  Lighting  cells  up  to  a  reasonable  hour  at  night  and 
allowing  well-conducted  prisoners  the  privilege  of  reading  interesting  books.  (/)  Aboli- 
tion of  the  practice  of  sending  young  children  to  gaol,  (g)  Attempt  at  aoientifiio 
treatment  of  the  habitual  offender,  (/i)  Provision  for  helping  prisoners  on  leaving  gaol 
to  find  work  through  the  agency  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society. 

In  1902  the  system  of  finger-print  identification  of  criminals  was  introduced,  and  by 
the  year  1903  bureaux  had  been  established  in  the  various  States  for  the  exchange  of 
racords. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  improvements  brought 
about  in  prison  management  in  the  other  States.  In  Victoria  there  is  an  excellent 
gystem  of  classification  and  allocation  of  prisoners  to  different  gaols,  while  at  the  import- 
ant penal  establishment  at  Pentridge  a  careful  segregation  into  no  less  than  five  distinct 
classed  is  carried  out.  In  common  with  the  other  States  the  latest  humane  methods  of 
accommodation  and  prison  treatment  have  for  some  time  been  employed. 

Queensland  prisons  have  been  considerably  modernised  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  prison  for  females  at  Brisbane  has  been  built  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  embodies 
the  latest  ideas  in  poenological  methods. 

Unusual  circumstances  have  combined  to  keep  crime  at  a  low  point  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  first  place  there  was  never  any  transportation  of  criminals  to  the  State, 
while  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  history  South  Australian  lawbreakers  were  transported 
olsewhere.  The  present  system  was  drafted  mainly  on  English  and  European  lines  by 
the  late  W.  B.  Boothby,  C.M.G.,  and  under  his  directions  and  that  of  his  successor  has 
been  found  to  work  admirably. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  regard  to  the  prison  sjrstems  of 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  novel  feature  in  connection  with  the  prison  system 
of  New  Zealand  was  introduced  about  five  years  ago.  This  consisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  what  are  known  as  prisoners*  tree-planting  camps.  The  idea  was  to  utihse 
prisoners*  services  in  planting  trees  on  Crown  lands  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  the  venture 
has  been  attended  with  very  successful  results.  Another  innovation,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  awaited   with  some  curiosity,   concerns    the  treatment   of    drunkajrds.     The 
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"Habitual  Drunkards  Act,"  passed  in  1906,  provides  that  persons  who  have  been  oon- 
victed  for  drunkenness  three  times  in  one  year  may  on  their  fourth  appearanoe  be  com- 
mitted to  some  authorised  institution  and  detained  there  for  a  period  not  less  than 
twelve  months.  A  similar  enactment  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  New  South  Wale^ 
Parliament. 


§  5.  Civil  Courts. 


1.  Lower  Courts. — The  transactions  of  the  lower  courts  on  the  civil  side  during 
each  of  the  last  six  years  are  given  in  the  table  hereunder.  As  pointed  out  previously, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  the  various  States.  The  figures, 
however,  possess  a  certain  value  as  indicating  that  resort  to  litigation  is  on  the 
decline  in  Australasia: — 


LOWER  COURTS.— CIVIL  CASES,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

^•"- ^*^^lAmt.ofjudgm't    £ 
Victoria             ...l^Tunt^". 
Queensland        ...{l^^J'^, 
South  Australia...  (^-„,^- 
Western  Australia  {^„„,No^ 
Tasnxania           ...  j  ^Zunt^^ 

19,989 

• 

17,646 
86,199 

10,682 
44,004 

11,582 
36,640 

7,026 
61,977 

4,023 
21,990 

24,629 

* 

20,421 
96,166 

10,593 
41,522 

12.397 
37,345 

7.021 
47,432 

3,395 
19,087 

25,592 

* 

22,012 
107,502 

11,058 
43,242 

12,190 
30.173 

7.198 
50,112 

2,841 
17,230 

23,102 

22,046 
116,757 

10,881 
39.022 

12,282 
36,857 

8,009 
50,264 

3,536 
19,247 

22,497 

• 

26,393 
121.626 

10,061 
36.563 

11,618 
30,336 

8.224 
63,681 

462 
25.106 

20.573 

• 

26,320 
123,625 

10.311 
36.408 

11.844 
29.123 

10,109 
62,656 

422 
18,202 

Conunon^th]^^,f- 
New  Zealand...  )$runt^£ 

70,948 
250,810 

19,136 
175,604 

78,466 
241,552 

17,027 
159,133 

80,891 
248,259 

16.671 
157,766 

79,866 
262,147 

19,669 
179,829 

79.146 
267.200 

20.161 
202,923 

78.679 
269.914 

23.381 
236,643 

*  Not  available,    t  Exclusive  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  figures  just  given  represent  the  returns  from  Petty  Sessions  courts  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  Petty  Debts  Cases  in  Queensland,  the  Local  Courts  of  South 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  and  the  Court  of  Requests  in  Tasmania. 


2.  Superior  Courts. — In  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  transactions  on  the  civil 
side  in  the  Superior  Courts  during  each  of  the  years  1901  to  1906  : — 

The  New  South  Wales  returns  are  to  some  extent  defective,  as  the  figures  quoted  for 
amount  of  judgments  include  in  the  case  of  the  Common  Law  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  total  judgment  signed,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  States  the  figures  refer  to 
sums  actually  adjudged  after  trial.  For  New  South  Wales,  also,  the  transactions  of 
district  courts  refer  to  the  total  amounts  sued  for,  and  not  the  sums  actually  awarded 
after  trial.  Statistically  the  chief  importance  of  the  table  consist.s  in  the  fact  that  it 
shews  a  marked  decline  in  litigiousness  in  Australia. 
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State. 

igoi. 

1902. 

IflOB. 

1904. 

190R. 

1906. 

>.b.  Wales  ^  ^^j.  ^>f  j^^^.t  £ 

1,956 
422.738 

1,603 
601,949 

1,471 
407,790 

1,203 
323,312 

1,118 
277,292 

837 
266,896 

v;«*^i^o                   <  Causes  No. 
Victoria              ••)  Amount   £ 

669 
47,862 

723 
58,919 

706 
53,139 

651 
57.572 

678 
51.467 

620 
50,194 

..          ,     J              ( Causes  No. 

145 
14,904 

129 
20,025 

186 
17,329 

129 
17,168 

101 
15,245 

118 
11,551 

south  Au«tralm...{C27/°^ 

17 
3,615 

20 

39.998 

19 

12,784 

26 
9,561 

22 
1.229 

32 
2,207 

W«.ternAustnaia|$nr„f- 

501 
77,174 

509 
76,376 

516 
77,982 

621 
92.878 

621 
74,431 

595 
62,770 

T^-*-          -I^ZTnt^-i 

154 
4,981 

321 
9,065 

169 
7,082 

296 
11,201 

249 
9,283 

136 
4,088 

Comn^onwealth      {  C^«^„  ^o. 

3,442 
571,124 

3,305 
805,332 

8.007 
576,106 

2,926 
511,192 

2,789 
428,947 

2,838 
397.701 

New2^Und     ...  {  ^^^nf- 

142 
46,900 

199 
24,846 

236 
32,146 

248 
48,771 

283 
50,081 

318 
44,955 

8.  Dlyorces  and  Judicial  Separations. — The  number  of  divorces  and  judicial  separ- 
ations in  each  State  and  New  Zealand  during  the  period  1901  to  1900  is  shewn  below : — 

DIVORCES  AND  JUDICIAL  SEPARATIONS.  1901  TO  1906. 


1001. 

19( 

1 

s 

"1 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

State. 

s 

OS 

"1 

> 

s 

3-^ 

"1 

s 

09 

'1 

s 

i 

1 

1 

New  South  Wales 

258 

20^ 

245 

21 

206 

14 

216 

8 

175 

15 

174 

10 

Victoria 

83 

100 

101 

140 

1 

128 

1 

119 

2 

Queensland 

14 

6 

8 

1 

13 

1 

5 

1 

14 

3 

South  Australia 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 

3 

I 

Western  Australia 

12 

1 

8 

10 

i 

16 

11 

1 

18 

Tasmania           

11 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

Commonwealth... 

378 

21 

.373 

21 

338 

16 

391 

10 

:^27 

18 

333 

16 

New  Zealand     

108 

1 

91 

136 

3 

111 

2 

126 

... 

151 

1 

The  average  annual  number  of  divorces  and  judicial  separations  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand  at  decennial  periodH  from  1871  to  1900  and  for  the  six  years 
1901  to  1906  is  given  hereunder  :— 

DIVORCES  AND  JUDICIAL  SEPARATIONS.   IH71  TO  1900. 


1-1880. 

1881-90. 

1801-1900. 

1901-6. 

29 

70 

858 

374 

... 

28 

37 

138 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

The  bulk  of  the  divorces  and  judicial  separations  refer,  as  the  table  shews,  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  Acts  of  1892  and  1889  in  the  respective  States  making 
the  separation  of  the  marriage  tie  comparatively  easy.  In  some  statistical  works  it  is 
customary  to  compare  the  divorces  in  any  year  with  the  marriages  in  the  same  year. 
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The  comparison  is,  however,  quite  valueless,  as  there  is  no  neoossary  connection  between 
the  figures.  Some  value  would  attach  to  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  divorces  with 
the  number  of  married  people  living,  but  the  latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  with 
accuracy  except  at  census  periods. 

4.  Probates. — The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted,  to 
gather  with  the  value  of  the  estates  concerned,  is  shewn  below  for  each  State  and  New 
Zealand  for  the  period  1901  to  1906  :— 

PROBATES  AND  LETTERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  1901  TO    1906. 


State. 

1001. 

1902. 

19U8. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales     ..{^Xe^i 
Victoria                         l^-ber 

<^— B^ I^Ze^^l 

South  Australia       ..{^^S^J 
Western  Australia  ...{Number 

2.667 
7,088,450 

8340 
0327385 

504 
1394.425 

027 
1.457.370 

318 
015.720 

229 
402,157 

2.782 
6307,020 

8,070 
7371,482 

027 
1.078,S31 

013 
1.700.102 

347 

438,057 

230 
200.408 

2,707 
7.170382 

8384 
0,074,077 

710 
2.017,848 

010 
2.464,011 

300 
703.071 

256 
263.107 

2350 
6.166.068 

3,827 
5,762,0b4 

68S 
131?337 

064 
2.066.612 

367 
4223J5 

235 
005.201 

2304 
7.714.416 

8353 
6,008.478 

584 
1.016.495 

902 
1.294368 

406 
676.920 

870 

504.190 

83G8 
7392,487 

8368 
0,424.79 

002 
1.794.742 

1.029 
2.041389 

470 
544346 

848 
802322 

Commonwealth         •l^^'S^i 
New  Zealand            -{^X^^ 

8.506 
17.080.881 

1.457 
2,862,098 

8375 
17.035,500 

1.4.'» 
2.7143:17 

8.035 
10311366 

1,386 
8.001,840 

8301 
16315315 

1,457 
8,645,580 

8319 
17310.478 

1327 
8.007.889 

9375 
19350.004 

1340 
8.96tf3«0 

The  figui'es  naturally  shew  considerable  variations  owing  to  the  large  difierenoes  in 
the  value  of  property  left  each  year. 

5.  Bftnkniptcles. — The  returns  in  bankruptcy  during  each  of  the  last  six  years  are 
given  hereunder  :— 

BANKRUPTCIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1902. 

1909.      j       1004.      1       1905. 

1900. 

(Number 
New  South  Wales  TLiabiUtie8£ 
(Assets        £ 

INnmbor 

Victoria i  Liabilities  £ 

(Assets        £ 

Number 
Queensland         ...    Liabilities  £ 
(Assets        £ 

f  Namber 
South  Australia  ...\  LiabUities£ 
(Assets         £ 

( Number 
Western  Australia  \  LiabiUties  £ 
(Assets         £ 

Number 
Tasmania              .    LiabUities  £ 
(Assets        £ 

48« 

207,092 
108.478 

387 
210,108 
80,391 

302 
99307 
24304 

8^ 
80.000 
20324 

05 
34382 
21.845 

7 

2.489 

608 

458 

281 304 
124,427 

400 
804.030 
870,001 

484 

88.811 
30.821 

85 

40.706 
25,188 

70 
51348 
17397 

5 
0,018 
8.708 

408 
230,489 
128.037 

606 

2io.oe« 

84.011 

374 
76,910 
14317 
24 
153fU 
14,083 

79 
34.962 
10301 

5 

1342 

33 

401 
440.00.1 
252393 

402 

387382 
138.301 

323 
98386 
19385 

47 
34.370 
12.509 

101 
02.487 
13382 

11 
0,792 
3.480 

481 
2893r0 
100.128 

570 

235,778 

74378 

259 
01327 
14.084 

89 
11,080 
0.102 

107 
51.418 
28308 

4 

1.019 

187 

400 

l?9.74e 

98301 

517 

281388 
81.I44 

307 
4638S 
7,0« 

98 
60.418 
44,7« 

1» 
60*a04 

22,012 

5 
2.SI0 
1340 

Number 
Gommoowealttk  ...    Liabilities  £ 
Assets         £ 

(Number 
^Assets     .    £ 

1325 
600308 
257310 
222 
105.198 
58.068 

1,414 
898300 
471.030 

205 
120301 
01.004 

1,450 
602340 
247,702 

204 
90.810 
40.707 

1.405 

1.084389 

440350 

857 
180.911 

86,094 

1,400 
0SO.997 
279J27 

304 
101360 
100318 

1.4M 

240,688 

aoft 
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For  several  reasons  comparisons  drawn  from  the  figures  in  the  above  table  are  of 
HMe  vakie.  In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  are  notably  nnsatis- 
tactofy,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  former.  Then,  again,  there  is  wide  dissimilarity  in 
regard  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  various  States  and  the  method  of  procedure  thereunder 
in  connection  with  bankruptcy.  Further,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
persons  in  each  State  who  were  in  a  bankrupt  condition  made  private  arrangements  with 
their  creditors  either  personally  or  by  intervention  of  a  solicitor.  The  figures  quoted 
in  the  table  exclude  the  private  arrangements  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  the 
liquidations  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania.  The  Taemanian  statements  for  the  years 
1901  and  1903  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  assets  and 
liabiiities. 

6.  HIgb  Covrt  of  Australla.~Under  the  provisions  of  section  71  of  the  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  (institution  Act,  the  judicial  power  of  the  (3ommonwealth  is  vested  in  a  federal 
Supreme  Court,  called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the 
Parliament  creates  or  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  Federal  High  Court 
possesses  both  original  and. appellate  jurisdiction,  but  so  far  its  activities  have  been  con- 
fined principally  to  the  latter  form.  The  powers  of  the  court  are  defined  in  Chapter  HI. 
of  the  Constitution  Act  and  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1903.  At  present  the  court  consists 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  judges.  Sittings  of  the  court  are  held  in  the  capitals 
of  the  various  States  as  occasion  may  require.  The  following  statement  shews  the 
transactions  of  the  High  Court  from  October,  1908,  to  31st  December,  1906: — 

HIGH  COURT.— TRANSACTIONS,  1908  TO  1906. 


Items. 


1903. 


1901. 


1906. 


1906. 


I.  Original  Jurisdiction. 


Number  of  writs  issued 

3 

35 

16 

23 

Number  of  causes  entered  for  trial 

1 

13 

12 

6 

Verdicts  for  plaintiffs ... 

1 

8 

11 

5 

Verdicts  for  defendants 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Otherwise  disposed  of ... 

1 

7 

3 

6 

Amount  of  judgments. . . 

£45 

£560 

£1,330 

£2,395 

n.  APPELLATE  Jurisdiction. 


Number  of  appeals  set  down  for  hearing.. 
Number  allowed 
Number  dismissed 
Otherwise  disposed  of  ... 


47 

81 

9 

7 


89 
41 
31 
17 


93 
42 
84 
17 


III.  AMOUNT  OP  Fees  Collected. 


Amount  in  each  year  *... 


£58 


I 


£450 


£523 


£566 


§  6.  Cost  of  Administration  of  Justice. 


The  table  below  shews  th9  expenditure  from  Consolidated  Revenue  during  each 
of  the  last  six  years  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  each  of  the 
States  and  in  New  Zealand.  Expenditure  on  police  and  prisons  has  been  separately 
shewn.  With  regard  to  the  figures  quoted  fot-  other  expenditure,  a  slight  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  some  extraneous  expenditure  has  been  included  which  it  was 
fotmd  impossible  to  disentangle  from  the  total,  but  the  amount  is  in  no  instance  large. 
Cost  of  buildings  has  been  excluded  from  the  return  : — 
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COST  OF   ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
EXPENDITURE  ON  JUSTICE.  1901  TO  1906. 


State. 

1901. 

1002. 

1008. 

1004. 

1900. 

1906. 

New  South  Wales... 

(  Police 
J   Oaols 
1  Other 

£ 
388  J»2 
07.656 
208.072 

£ 
401.200 
101.300 
280,112 

£ 
416.042 
101.968 
240.307 

£ 
428.874 
108.786 
243,002 

£ 
480,077 
96.448 
227,069 

£ 
434.034 
80.880 
216441 

Victoria      ... 

III 

287.630 
62312 
180.080 

208,006 
62.420 
180,280 

811.608 
52.7u6 
180/180 

311.027 
40.674 
126,661 

318,649 
48.841 
126.200 

812,041 
40.4QS 
124,680 

Queensland 

(  PoUce 

.  ]  Gaols 

<  Other 

188.148 
27.694 
80.704 

184.878 
20.474 
78.870 

172,018 
26.380 
78.280 

161,010 
28.300 
70,810 

169,464 
22,678 
67,621 

176,06(1 
22,724 
60,108 

South  Australia     .. 

(  Police 

.  -,  Gaols 

i  Other 

88,607 
16.878 
81,087 

84^74 
10,806 
81.000 

84,100 
16,004 
20,880 

80,000 
16,001 
20,842 

82,419 
16,609 
29,900 

80.016 
17,288 
30,428 

Western  Australia.. 

f  PoUce 
I  Oaols 
i  Other 

119.310 
20.626 
39.001 

128.024 
22.727 
64,008 

130,312 
25.708 
70.082 

128.628 
29,248 
68,889 

126.661 
31,610 
64,746 

126,276 
82.710 
64,607 

Tasmania 

f  PoUce 
i  Gaols 
<  Other 

(  PoUce 
i   Gaols 
(  Other 

88,412 
6.08$ 
18.60S 

30,222 

0,686 

20,80 

873S8 
0,760 
18.664 

86,720 
0.606 
18,911 

86,037 
0,808 
17,267 

30.060 

0,781 

20,911 

Commonwealth .. 

1.000.024 
220.604 

1.128.160 
221.481 

000.520 

1.108.402 
228.744 
063.226 

1,102,240 
227.060 
508.0U 

1.104,807 
218,909 
582.808 

ia70,8B0 
218,640 
0S0370 

New  Zealand 

PoUce 

Gaols 

i  Other 

117.744 
2?.626 
88,700 

130.620 
82.818 
88,044 

128.804 
.12.070 
66,079 

126.140 
84,076 
91,014 

180.420 
40.018 
96,128 

180.258 
41.807 
108319 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  above  figures  have  been  reduced  to  a  population 
basis,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  table  hereunder : — 

EXPENDITURE  ON  JUSTICE   PER  INHABITANT,    1901   TO   1906. 


State. 

1001.' 

1002. 

1008. 

1004. 

1000. 

1006. 

New  South  Wales 

(PoUce 

...J  Gaols 

(other 

8.    d. 
6    7 
1     5 
3    9 

8.   d. 
5     9 
1     6 
3    5 

8.    d. 
6  11 
1     5 
3     5 

8.   d. 
6  11 
1     6 
3    5 

8.    d. 
6  11 
1     8 
3     1 

8.  d. 
6    9 

1  2 

2  10 

Victoria 

fPoUoe 

...]  Gaols 

(other 

4    9 
0  11 
2    4 

4  10 
0  10 
2    4 

5     2 
0  11 
2     2 

5     2 
0  10 
2     1 

5     2 
0  10 
2     1 

6    1 
0  10 
2    0 

Queensland    ... 

f  PoUce 

...n' Gaols 

(other 

7  4 
1     1 

8  6 

7     3 
1    0 
3.    1 

6    9 

1  0 

2  10 

6    3 
0  11 
2    8 

6     1 
0  10 
2     7 

6    7 
0  10 
2    7 

South  Australia 

f  PoUce 

...^  Gaols 

(other 

4     7 

0  11 

1  9 

4     8 

0  10 

1  9 

4     7 

0  11 

1  8 

4     7 

0  11 

1  7 

4     5 

0  11 

1  7 

4    6 

0  11 

1  7 

Western  Australia 

(PoUce 

..J  Gaols 

(other 

12    8 
2    9 
6    4 

12    0 
2     2 
6     3 

11    9 
2     4 
6    5 

10  IX 
2    6 
5    6 

10     1 
2    6 
5    2 

9    9 
2    6 
6    0 

Tasmania 

(Police 

...-'Gaols 

1  Other 

(Police 

...  -Gaols 

(other 

4     6 
0     8 
2     2 

4     6 
0     8 
2     4 

4     3 
0    8 
2     1 

4     1 
0    7 
2     1 

4     1 

0  8 

1  11 

3  11 

0    8 
2    4 

Conmion  wealth 

6     9 
1     2 
3     1 

5  10 
1     2 
3     0 

5  11 

1  2 

2  11 

5  10 

1  2 

2  10 

5     9 

1  1 

2  8 

5    9 

1  0 

2  7 

New  Zealand 

(Police 

...;  Gaols 

\  Other 

3     0 
0     9 
2     3 

3     0 
0  10 
2     3 

3     0 
0    9 
2     2 

3    0 
0  10 
2     2 

3     0 
0  11 
2     2 

8    0 
0  11 
2    4 
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The  total  expenditure  in  the  Commonwealth  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice  has,  therefore,  fallen  from  ten  shillings  per  inhabitant  in  1901  to  nine  shilUngs 
and  fourpence  in  1906.  Police  expenditure  works  out  to  exactly  the  same  average  for 
the  two  years  in  question,  the  average  for  gaols  is  about  twopence  per  head  less,  while 
the  expenditure  on  courts  and  the  remaining  machinery  of  justice  has  fallen  by  sixpence 
per  head.  In  New  Zealand  the  total  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  six  years 
covered  by  the  table,  but  the  average  is,  nevertheless,  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  expenditure  shewn  in  the  two  foregoing  tables  is  expenditure  by  the  State 
Oovemments  only,  and  does  not  include  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
High  Court,  which,  as  shewn  in  Section  XIX.  of  this  work,  was  during  the  four  financial 
years  1903-4,  1904-5,  1905-6.  and  1906-7.  ;e7,814,  £13,601.  €15,272,  and  iB20,383 
i^espectively. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 
PUBLIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

§  I.  Introductory. 

1.  General. — Charity  and  charitable  effort  in  Australia  may  be  classified  under  three 
headings,  viz.: — (1)  State;  (2)  public;  (3)  private.  To  the  first  belong  all  institutions 
wholly  provided  for  by  the  State,  gud  State ;  examples  are  the  lunatic  asylums  in  the 
various  States,  the  Government  hospitals  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  Government 
asylums  for  infirm  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second  class  includes  public  institutions 
of  two  kinds,  viz.: — (i.)  Institutions  partially  subsidised  by  the  State  or  State-endowed, 
but  receiving  also  private  aid,  and  (ii.)  those  wholly  dependent  upon  private  aid.  To 
the  former  division  belong  such  institutions  as  the  Melbourne  and  other  large  metro- 
politan hospitals.  Of  the  latter  examples  are  institutions  established  and  endowed  by 
individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  generally.  To  the  third  class  belong  all  charitable 
movements  of  a  private  or  special  character. 

A  more  or  less  accurate  statistical  account  is  possible  in  classes  (i.)  and  (ii.),  but  in 
regard  to  (iii.)  it  may  be  said  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  tabulation  is  possible.  Public 
response  to  special  appeals  and  summary  relief  in  kind,  often  considerable,  is  nevertheless 
not  statistically  recorded.  Hospitals,  orphanages,  homes,  benevolent  asylums,  etc., 
form,  of  course,  the  main  channels  in  which  the  current  of  charity  fiows.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  numerous  other  and  minor  charitien,  perhaps  less  definitely  established  and 
less  frequently  noticed,  which  mark  the  course  and  measure  the  amount  of  a  consider- 
able volume  of  private  beneficence.  In  institutions  which  receive  Gk>vemment  aid 
management  and  finance  are  usually  relegated  to  executive  bodies,  ordinarily  elected  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  the  elasticity, 
economically,  of  its  general  condition  as  regards  scope  for  the  exercise  of  natural  ability, 
operate  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  permanent  pauper  class,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessen  in  a  dual  way  the  burden  of  charity.  It  does  this  latter  by  increasing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  number  of  people  whose  prosperity  enables  them  to  relieve  the  indigent 
and  unfortunate,  and  by  reducing,  on  the  other,  the  number  who  need  assistance.  No 
poor-rate  is  levied  in  Australia,  and  Government  aid  without  return  is  required  only  for 
the  aged  and  disabled.  The  only  States  which  have  an  old-age  pension  system  are  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

To  meet  temporary  conditions,  or  rather  what  ought  to  be  temporary  conditions, 
various  relief  works  have  been  started  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  able-bodied  who 
may  be  forced  to  seek  official  relief  are  required  to  make  some  return  for  the  assistance 
afforded.  In  the  past  attempts  to  relieve  the  unemployed  have  led  to  large  expendi- 
tures, but  at  the  present  time  the  entire  scheme  of  such  relief  is  on  an  altogether  more 
satisfactory  footing. 

In  each  of  the  States  the  care  of  the  insane  is  undertaken  by  the  Government. 
Their  condition  has  been  steadily  ameliorated  by  progress  in  psychiatry. 

Young  children  deprived  of  parental  tniining  and  control  are  c>ared  for  and  educated 
in** orphanages"  and  *' industrial  schools,"  and  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  specific 
offence,  or  who  are  beyond  adequate  parental  control,  are  committed  to  "reformatories.'* 

In  common  with  other  civilised  communities,  relief  funds  have  from  time  to  time 
been  organised  for  famine-stricken  territories  {e.g.,  China,  India,  etc.),  or  for  places  when" 
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plague,  flood,  or  fire  hft9  shewn  tlie  need  of  tuqgent  telief.     PiQjMr  statistical  records  of 
those  hi?wf^Yftr  are  n^t  available* 

Not  aBoommoBly  the  Daily  Press  accepts  the  duties  of  colleotQnlu|» in  charity  appeals. 

*  a.  Difficulties  of  General  Tabulation.— State  differences  in  the  organisation  of 
diaritios  necessitate  the  ai^rate  toeatment  of  each  State,  bnt  ooitain  of  the  huegei* 
features  of  the  statistics  of  benevolence  may  be  coukbined  for  the  whole  Oommonwealth. 
Combinations  for  the  whole  of  AustraUa  for  the  six  years  ended  1906  are  .given  for 
ho^tajls,  benevolent  asylums,  orphanages,  and  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Satis^tory 
tebttlation  for  other  charities  is  not  yet  possible.  Where  the  combination  has  been  for 
dissimilar  periods  the  nearest  years  have  been  taken. 


§  2.  The  Larger  Charities  of  Australia. 

1.  Hospitals. —  Most  of  the  State  capitals  have  several  large  and  well-equipped 
hospitals,  and  these  is  at  least  one  in  every  important  town.  In  large  centres  there  are 
hosptitals  lor  "specials" — consumptives,  woman,  children,  inCeotieiit  diseases,  incurables, 
«te.  The  hospitals  in  Australia,  with  the  admissioiis,  patwTitB  imait«d,  deaths,  and 
expenditure,  are  shewn  in  the  following  t^ble  ;  but  the  figures  include  (except  number 
of  hospitals)  for  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  only  the  Adelaide  Hospital  among  South 
Australian  institutions : — 

AUSTRALIAN  HOSPITALS,  1901  TO  190(5. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1903. 

1908. 

19W. 

1906. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

286 

298 

302 

304 

808 

313 

Number  of  beds 

10.626 

10,808 

11,084 

11,384 

11,778 

12,108 

Admissions  during  year 

84,993 

87,449 

89,991 

89,660 

94,117 

99,808 

Indoor  patients  treated 

91,147 

98,412 

96,608 

96,748 

101,200 

106,488 

Deaths           

7,114 

7,489 

7,581 

6,967 

7,476 

7,627 

Expenditure    ...            £ 

638,920 

671,167 

695,689 

e«>,761 

602,394 

612,628 

In  addition  to  those  admitted  to  the  institutions  tiiere  are  large  numbers  of  cmt- 
patiente.  The  exact  numb^  of  these  cannot  be  given,  but  217,000  would  be  a  rougb 
estimate  of  distinct  cases  for  1906. 

The  leading  facts  regarding  hospitals  in  the  States  are  sunmiarised  in  the  tables 
which  follow : — 

HOSPITALS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1906. 


ParticularB. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

118 

119 

128 

130 

132 

134 

Nnmberofbeds 

3,891 

3,523 

3,744 

3,935 

4,088 

4,252 

Number  admitted 

80,943 

32,181 

34,704 

8S,9ie 

36,187 

39,012 

I^Q'kai  number  under  treatment 

33,012 

34,426 

37,011 

QQ     AO£\ 

88,646 

41,662 

Deaths         

2,477 

2,594 

2.660 

2,431 

2,629 

2,576 

OUTDOOR    Relief  :    Distinct 

Cases  Treated— 

Ordinary  ... 

80,269 

03,606 

68,146 

77,089 

78,002 

83,390 

Dental  Hospital      ... 

— 

1,228 

8,335 

12,266 

12,396 

6,181 

EXPENDITURE— 

Buildings  and  repairs             M 

17,354 

25,896 

28,749 

82,366 

34,541 

26,816 

Maintenance  (incrding  salaries 

and  wages  &  outdoor  relief)  M 

141,399 

152,316 

172,69ti 

168,557 

167,815 

179,431 

Miscellaneous          ...              £ 

17,365 

15,971 

14,674 

17,575 

22,808 

18,666 

Total £ 

176,118 

194,188 

211,115 

.218^498 

226,164 

.  224,912 
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HOSPITALS  IN  -VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


PaitiouUn. 


Number  of  institafcionA 
Number  of  beds   ... 

Number  admitted 


Total  number  under 
ment  ... 

Deaths 


trout- 


I  Male 
I  Female 
(Male 
(  Female 
j  Male 
\  Female 


1901. 


OUTDOOR  Relief— 

Distinct  case^  treated 

Total  attendances 
KXPENDITURE— 

Buildings  &  extraordinary  repairs  £ 

Maintenance     J  ^S  "^'"  I 
Miscellaneous  (including  interest)  £ 


6V 

3,284 

13,351 

10,241 

14,732 

11,047 

1,549 

823 

63,161 
300,037 

15,306 

3,493 

124,901 

1,206 


1902. 


1908.         39M. 


3906. 


1906. 


Total 


JB 


61* 

3,310 

13,170 

10,274 

14,518 

11,076 

1.634 

786 

60,905 
212,094 

12,253 

3,427 

136,064 

891 


144,906 


61" 

3,386 

12,992 

11,073 

14,377 

11,914 

1.642  1 

844 

58,381 
208,761 

21,936 

2,278 

137,101 

•   1,216 


51' 

62" 

53' 

3,395 

3,458 

3.627 

13,320 

13,711 

14,168 

11,507 

11,620 

12,457 

14,801 

15,191 

15,608 

12,412 

12,565 

13,407 

1,526 

1,619 

1,668 

859 

806 

936 

64,470 

63,277 

61.408 

226,300 

217,286 

222,144 

12,783 

21,170 

19.851 

2,225 

2,108 

2,274 

133,427 

136,950 

148,932 

1,915 

2,109 

1,226 

150,350 

162,3.37 

167,283 

*  Nine  of  the  general  hospitals  included  here  are  also  benevolent  asylums. 
HOSPITALS  IN  QUEENSLAND,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particalars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1               1 
1908.      !      1904.     \     1005. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions. . . 

71 

72 

75  '          77            75 

76 

Number  of  beds 

2,349 

2,425 

2,467       2,512 

2,517 

2.499 

Number  admitted        ...  {^^^^^ 

12,779 

12,538 

12,366 

11,831 

12,190 

12,335 

5,828 

6,445 

6,526 

6,426 

6,658 

6,680 

Total  number  under  treat-  f  Male 

13,627 

13.152 

13,240 

12,758 

13,031 

18,205 

ment           ...            ...    iFemale 

6,161 

6,803 

6,961 

6,920 

7,092 

7,053 

rk««*i,a                                 TMale 
^^^^«            \  Female 

942 
337 

1,089 
398 

980 
483 

859 
866 

981 
375 

920 
349 

EXPENDITURE- 

Maintenance              ...           £1 
Administration         ...           £\ 

111,958 

110,916 

114,294 

104,913 

100,670 

106,679 

6,671 

6,179 

6,082 

6,178 

4,961 

Extraordinary  (chiefly  for  build- 

ings)                      £ 

12,839 

7,541 

5,480 

17,412 

6,655 

8,233 

Total    ...             ...              £ 

124,297 

125,128 

125,953 

128,407 

113,498 

114.868 

HOSPITAIjS  in  south  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Partioolars. 

■    1901.* 

1902.* 

1908.* 

1904.*      1905. 

1906. 
9 

Number  of  institutions     ... 

1 

1 

1 

1             9 

l^umber  of  beds... 

820 

320 

284 

284  1       481 

501 

Number  of  admis»ion«     ...  {  ^^^ 

1,992 

1,786 

1,666 

1,421 

2,350 

2.448 

1,879 

1,407 

1,389 

1,303 

1,644 

1,756 

Total  number  under  treat-   j  Male 
ment           ...             ...\  Female 

[    8554 

j  1,905 
\  1,497 

1,774 

1,529 

2,504 

3,609 

1.463 

1.880 

1,761  »   1,867 

Deaths 

282 

264 

291 

265 

361        330 

Out-patients  (attendances) 

17,288 

20,238 

20,059 

20,818 

26,404   26,111 

Expenditure       ...            ...                £ 

20,104 

19,065 

17,542 

15,491 

24,071    24,8«*. 

*  Adelaide  Hospitol  only ;  partloiilars  of  o^er  hospitals  not  behig  radlable. 
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Particul&TH. 

1001. 

1902. 

ig08. 

1004. 

1005. 

1006. 

Number  of  institutions     ... 

24 

29 

27 

25 

27 

28- 

Admiesioas        ...{^:^,, 

[-     5,066 

'    4,621 
\    1,284 

4,684 
1,438 

4,344 
1,499 

4,778 
1,611 

4,773 
1.931 

Total    uumberJMale 

4,124 

5,905 

4,872 

4,649 

5,091 

5.101 

under  treatment  ( Female 

1,266 

4,864 

1,536 

1,601 

1.734 

2,024 

P,    ,,                       (Male 
^«*'^«               •••■.Female 

383 

422 

373 

381 

400 

423 

91 

102 

103 

121 

130 

161 

Expenditure— 

Salaries              ...             f 

20,764 

22,685 

23,589 

22,405 

23.570 

23,268 

Other...             ...             t 

29,877 

.SI, 828 

31,432 

30,341 

29.906 

31,028 

Totol k 

50,641 

54,513 

55,021 

52,746 

53,476 

54,296 

Government,  Perth  and  Fremantle  hospitals  only ;  iiarticolars  of  other  hospitals  not 

being  available. 


HOSPITALS  IN  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  190&. 


Particulars. 

1001. 

1002. 

1008. 

1004. 

1006. 

1006. 

Number  of  institutions 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

18 

Number  of  beds 

465 

437 

453 

458 

432 

429 

A<^™i««i«"« iFemlle 

1,985 

2,149 

1.900 

1,216 

1.966 

2,226 

1,429 

1,599 

1.354 

867 

1,406 

1.678 

Total    number    under  )  Male 

2,099 

2,258 

2,021 

1,332 

2.064 

2,374 

treatment               ...  (  Female 

1,525 

1.708 

1,439 

941 

1,601 

1,693 

^^^^^        (  Female 

147 

142 

160 

92 

182 

167 

83 

109 

105 

67 

93 

112 

Out-patientB               ...        Cases 

8,687 

4,566 

3,467 

2,711 

4,266 

5,297 

EXPENDITURE— 

Buildings  and  repairs              t 

1,804 

889 

598 

783 

902 

1,461 

Maintenance          ...                U 

17,660 

23,642 

19,243 

12,881 

18.464 

17,881 

Miscellaneous        ...               M 

3,790 

1,112 

3,691 

3,605 

4,482 

7,166 

Total               ...               £ 

22,754 

25,643 

23,582 

17,269 

23,848 

26.448 

2.  BcneTOlent  and  Destitute  Asylums. — In  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute,  persons  of  all  ages  are  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adelaide  Destitute 
Asylum,  but  there  is  in  general  a  well-marked  division,  orphanages  being  provided  for  the 
young,  and  benevolent  asylums  for  the  aged.  In  the  summaries  which  follow  only  the 
larger  institutions  which  come  wholly  or  chiefly  under  one  or  other  of  theso  heads  are 
included : — 

BENEVOLENT  AND  DESTITUTE  ASYLUMS,  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1001. 

1902. 

im. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institution.*;     . . . 

19 

19  j 

20 

22 

22 

22 

Number  of  beds                  ...| 

8,102 

7,707  ; 

8,004 

8,341 

8.689 

8,678 

Admissions          ...            ...; 

7,889 

7,824  1 

8,307 

8,142 

7,560 

8,030 

Total  inmates  during  vear   1 

16,298 

15,481  ' 

16,956 

16,420 

16,085 

16,671 

Deaths... 

1,412 

1,339  1 

1,432 

1,520 

1,441 

1,486 

Expenditure        ...              i^i 

1 

146,900 

154,699 

174,816 

171,080 

164,908 

176,823 
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GOVERNMBNT  ASYLUMS  FOR  INFIRM  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

ISOl. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions   . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Number  of  beds 

.. 

4,093 

3,521 

3,730 

3,948 

4,079 

4,068 

Number  admitted 

1  Male 
"  t  Female 

4.075 
621 

3,964 
622 

4,906 
556 

4,480 
788 

4,265 
524 

4,616 
542 

lumates  at  end  of  year 

.;  Male 
**  «  Female 

8,330 
768 

2,870 
640 

3,329 
731 

3,529 

768 

3,490 
758 

8,809 

723 

Deaths 

... 

768 

697 

722 

868 

726 

805 

EXPENDITURE— 

Buildings  and  repairs 

£ 

2,166 

2,008 

3,075 

2,566 

2,272 

1,946 

Maintenance  ... 

£ 

63,761 

65,664 

68,265 

81,044 

64,137 

71.845 

MiseellMieQUS 

2,541 

2,404 

12,854 

251 

7,708 

6,727 

Total    ... 

68,458 

70,076 

83,694 

83,861 

74,117 

80,018 

BENEVOLENT  ASYLUMS,'  VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

IWI. 

lone. 

190S. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

Number  of  inBtitutions 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Ntuftber  of  beds 

2,485  r 

2,437 

2.649 

2,741 

2.780 

2,710 

Admissions...            •.•  {  ^e'^e 

967 

1,192 

1,078 

1,010 

912 

1.041 

8^9 

398 

374 

348 

359 

819 

TtotAl    number  of    in-  (  Male 
urates  during  year...  I  Female 

2,648 

2,641 

2,770 

2,723 

2,638 

2,745 

1,026 

1,029 

1,119 

1,137 

1,136 

1,110 

»^*^        \^L\e 

308 

279 

884 

310 

338 

818 

94 

185 

186 

123 

129 

140 

OlrtOOOR  RRLIEP— 

EMsCinot  cades 

1,229 

2.887 

2,384 

2,380 

2,128 

1.942 

TWaiajttftnaances... 

89,824 

28,336 

28,999 

25,408 

28,890 

21,258 

Expenditure— 

BIdgs.  &  extraord*ary  repairs  £ 

768 

537 

601 

441 

1,556 

1.458 

«•»«*— {2ifm 

808 

742 

487 

693 

545 

884 

29,512 

80,431 

30,275 

30.571 

29,474 

29.710 

Outdoor  relief       ...              £ 

4,468 

2.988 

*    8,174 

8,018 

2,658 

2,534 

Misoellaneous  (ind.  interest)  £ 

122 

90 

130 

809 

479 

318 

Total 

86,678 

84,797 

34,667 

35,032 

34,712 

34»9D4 

*  Nine  of  the  general  bospltals  are  aUso  benevolent  asylams,  and  flfmres  for  tbem  are  indaded 
in  tbe  statiBtioB  for  hospitals. 

ADULT  INMATES..  DESTITUTE   ASYLUM,*  ADELAIDE,    1901   TO   1906. 


Particulars. 

1801. 

1902. 

1903. 

C19W. 

19Qft. 

190ft. 

Total  adult  inmates  during  the  jear  ... 
Average  number  of  adult  inmates 
NumW  of  deaths  of  adults 
Total  expenditure  ...            ...              £ 

705 

40» 

70 

18.806 

686 

431 

79 

20.450 

694 

428 

76 

22,806 

695 

420 

95 

22,903 

65& 

40Q 

76 

20,488 

664 

4tS 

80 

19,96^ 

*  The  instigation  inolodes  lying-in  and  children's  deparbments;  the  expenditure  is  for  tbe  insfcito- 
tioa,  that  toy  tb»vMfiouo  dopaiftmenig  not  being  separately  furnished. 
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Particulars. 

- 



IflOl. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions    .. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Number  of  beds  ... 

... 

1,104 

1,266 

1,109 

1,109 

1,243 

1,243 

Number  admitted 

• 

Male 
Female 

490 
161 

628 
168 

464 
124 

433 
100 

448 
119 

432 
111 

Total    number    of   inmates 

;l 

Male 

1,863 

1,516 

1,500 

1,486 

1,455 

1,482 

during  year ... 

Female 

357 

366 

848 

320 

319 

329 

Deaths 

• 

Male 

168 

128 

161 

117 

143 

119 

Female 

22 

19 

25 

18 

18 

28 

Expenditure — 

Building 

£ 

1,409 

178 

296 

164 

219 

243 

Furniture    ... 

£ 

88 

26 

78 

52 

82 

26 

£ 

19,960 

19,091 

22,741 

17,689 

18,497 

18,406 

Outdoor  relief 

& 

13.377 

20,056 

21,332 

21,967 

24,774 

28,988 

Miscellaneous 

80 

50 

76 

311 

445 

1,676 

Total 

34,859 

39,395 

44,523 

40,183 

43,967 

49,338 

HOMES  FOR  THE   DESTITUTE 

,♦   WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA, 

1901   TO 

1906. 

Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Number  of  beds     ... 

470 

488 

516 

543 

537 

537 

Admissions            {  ^^^^^ 

647 

719 

653 

856 

811 

862 

109 

183 

155 

182 

122 

107 

Total    number    of    inmates  S  Male 
during  year        ...            ...  ( Femal^ 

947 

1,059 

1,020 

1,275 

1,266 

1,325 

168 

186 

224 

251 

195 

174 

^*« i^\le 

56 

77 

60 

74 

78 

67 

11 

4 

4 

10 

14 

14 

State  expenditure ...             ...              & 

7,896 

10,481 

11,432 

12,004 

12,112 

12,568 

*  One  of  these  InstiiutioDS  includes  a  lyiDg-in  department. 
3.  Orphanages,  Industrial  Schools,  etc.— The  organisiition  of  charitable  effort 
varies  greatly  in  regard  to  orphans  and  waifs,  la  many  institutions  shelter  and  some 
form  of  industrial  training  is  offered  to  destitute  children  of  all  classes,  whether  orphans 
or  not,  while  some  of  those  styled  orphanages  do  not  confine  their  relief  to  orphans 
strictly  so  called.  The  figures  in  the  next  table  are  those  for  iuBtitutions  where,  it  is 
believed,  the  principal  effort  is  on  behalf  of  those  wiio  are  really  orphans : — 
ORPHANAGES  IN  COMMONWEALTH,  1901  TO  1906. 


PartloularB. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

80 

30 

82 

85 

35 

95 

Number  of  beds 

*2,858 

•2,989 

+2,379 

+2,732 

+2,781 

+2,848 

Admissions  ... 

1,207 

1,242 

1,305 

1,828 

1,286 

1,888 

Total  number  inmates  during  yr. 

3,860 

4,074 

4,824 

4,772 

4,887 

4,868 

Deaths         

7 

5 

20 

11 

17 

16 

Expenditure               ...             £ 

56,178 

59,997 

60,866 

60,295 

60,564 

61,098 

*  Beds  in  insfcitntions  in  Tasmania  not  included.       \  Beds  in  institutions  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Tasmania  not  included. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  care  of  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  is  entrusted  to 
the  State  Children's  Belief  Board,  whose  officers  are  charged  with  a  strict  supervision 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  relation  to  them  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
boarded  out.  Useful  trades  and  profitable  occupations  are  taught,  and  many  of  the 
children  become  uselul  members  of  society. 
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The  number  of  children  reoeived  and  discharged  each  year  by  the  State  Children's. 
Relief  Board,  from  1901  to  1907,  was  as  follows  :— 

CHILDREN'S  RELIEF  BOARD,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1907. 


Year  ended  5th  AdHI      ... 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Number  received 
Discharges  and  deaths 
Net  addition 

596 

530 

66 

520 

710 

—190 

644 

559 

85 

614 
640 

612 

591 

21 

654 

564 

90 

696 
562 
134 

—  Denotes  a  decrease. 

As  the  table  hereunder  shews,  the  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
has  remained  practically  constant  for  the  years  1901  to  1907  : — 


Under  Control  on 
5th  April— 

Supported  by 
Oovernment. 

Adopted  with- 
out Remunera- 
tion 6c  Boarded 
without 
Subsidy. 

Apprenticed 
(not  paid  for 
by  Govern- 
ment). 

Total  under  Control. 

Boye. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

birls. 

Total 

1901          

1902         

1903         

1904          

1905         

1906         

1907         

1,346 
1,192 
1,288 
1,257 
1,293 
1,276 
1,375 

1,132 
1,016 
1,010 
1,125 
1,094 
1,092 
1,118 

69 
70 
84 
83 
92 
105 
120 

74 
79 
93 
101 
133 
149 
167 

790 
811 
743 
747 
692 
733 
785 

499 
552 
587 
466 
496 
535 
509 

2,205 
2,078 
2,115 
2,087 
2,077 
2,114 
2,230 

1,705 
1,647 
1,690 
1,692 
1,723 
1,776 
1,794 

3.910 
3,720 
3,805 
3,779 
3,800 
3,890 
4,024 

The  expenditure  per  child  under  control  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  but  the  expendi- 
ture per  inhabitant  has  remained  almost  constant  at  about  elevenpenoe : — 

EXPENDITURE  BY  THE  RELIEF  BOARD,  1901  TO  1907. 


Year  ended 
6th  April- 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Net  expenditure  £ 

Per  child 

Per  inhabitant  ... 

61,790 
£15  16s. 
lid. 

64,720 
£17    88. 
lid. 

67,236 
£17  138. 
lid. 

69,336 
£18    78. 
lid. 

68.897 
£18    3b. 
lid. 

65.761 
£16  188. 
lid. 

67,694 
£16  166. 
lid. 

ORPHANAGES,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


Number  of  institutions   ... 

Admissions        ...  . . .  i  ^*^® 

(Female 

Total  number  under  caro  .  \  ^       , 
'  i  Female  I 

DoatRs  i^*^% 

i  ( Female, 

EXPENDITURE—  8    aO^Z 

Buildings  and  repairs      ...       '2'  £ 

Maintenance  (including  salaries 

and  wages)     ...  ...  £ 

Other  ...  ...  ...  £ 


1901. 


1900. 


190S. 


9 

9' 

58 

57, 

133 

161  1 

220 

238  i 

458 

567, 

1901. 


I 


10 

74! 
201  ! 
277  ; 

651  I 

...       I 
3  1 


1005. 


1906. 


Total 


1,321  I     2.125  1     1.211 


6,513  : 

581  I 


7,033 
623  i 


6,782  ; 
1,160 


Hi 

11 

11 

83^ 

81 

93 

164  j 

172 

160 

347 

351  1 

373 

594  1 

622  { 

636 
2 

2i 

... 

1.189' 

1.071 

1.007 

7,785  1 

7,046' 

8,40!> 

428! 

1,762  ; 

659 

£     8,415  ,     9,781       9,153 1     9,402      9,879  ,    10,075 
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There  are  three  reformatory  institutions — the  Carpenterian  State  Reformatory  and 
the  "Sobraon**  State  Training  Ship  for  boys,  the  enrolment  for  1906  being  188  and  570 
respectively ;  and  the  Girls'  State  Industrial  School,  where  for  the  same  year  the  enrol- 
ment was  148. 

ORPHANAGES,  VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

Number  of  beds 

996 

1,005 

1,083 

1,338 

1,886 

1.399 

•^<^'»'-'' i  Female 

157 

181 

208 

240 

250 

257 

98 

147 

151 

176 

163 

172 

Total    number    under  \  Male 
care         ...            ...  <  Female 

806 

823 

873 

1,002 

1,055 

1,070 

581 

590 

609 

775 

779 

787 

!>-*'>«        {v^ie 

"2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 
2 

6 

4 

5 
6 

Expenditure— 

Bldgs.  &  extraord*ar>'  repairs  ^ 

2  077 

3,856 

2.585 

2,711 

1,770 

1,250 

Maintenance  {0„^>^P^"* 

230 

520 

412 

348 

567 

642 

16,313 

15,178 

16,464 

17,151 

17,413 

17,728 

Miscellaneous  (incl.  interest)  M 

52 

81 

103 

303 

311 

517 

Total               ...               JB 

17,672 

19,635 

19,564 

20,508 

20,061 

20,137 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  AND  REFORMATOflY  SCHOOLS,*  VICTORIA, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

511 
5,872 

696 
3,604 

1905. 

1906. 

Admissions  ... 

Total  number  under  care 

Discharges,  etc. 

Inmates — ^average  number 

Distribution  at  end  of  year — 

In  Government  schools     ... 

In  assisted  schools 

Boarded  out 

At  service,  etc.    ... 

1,281 

6,512 

857 

3,908 

981 
6,636 

891 
4.113 

554 
6,299 

938 
3,943 

589 
5,765 

717 
3,425 

819 
5,867 

741 
3,444 

131 

190 

3,701 

1,633 

161 

200 

3,753 

1,641 

134 

192 

3,363 

1,672 

132 

189 

3,154 

1,701 

135 

151 

3,044 

1,718 

110 

144 

3,315 

1,657 

Total 

5,665 

5,745 

5,361 

5,176 

5,048 

5,126 

Government  expenditure           £ 
Net  cost  to  State          ...            £ 

67,332 
66,668 

72,010 
70,219 

67,891 
66,111 

63,130 
61,687 

61,748 
60,263 

61,266 
59,628 

*  In  addition,  there  are  a  small  number  of  children  maintained  by  the  State,  who  are  incapaci- 
tated and  free  from  legal  control. 

ORPHANAGES,   QUEENSLAND,   1901   TO   1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Number  of  beds 

868 

897 

915 

977 

972 

978 

Admissions... 

:Male 
•  I  Female 

290 

276 

.  242 

221 

182 

199 

354 

296 

295 

300 

308 

302 

Total    number    under  (  Male 

604 

601 

586 

594 

545 

539 

care 

.  i  Female 

692 

656 

675 

771 

807 

792 

Deaths 

f  Male 
•  )  Female 

1 
2 

1 

1 

7 
2 

1 
2 

3 
3 

2 
1 

Kxpendituke  - 

Building... 

124 

49 

100 

188 

135 

288 

Furniture 

191 

111 

154 

165 

299 

144 

Maintenance' 

M 

11,790 

11,697 

11,996 

11,476 

11,514 

11,573 

Outdoor  relief 

£ 

7,889 

8,063 

8,066 

7,195 

6,623 

6,496 

Miscellaneous 

■ 

2,546 

2,428 

2,614 

2,234 

2,461 

2,503 

Total 

22,539 

22,348 

22,930 

21,253 

21,032 

21.004 
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The  LAttG£R  GHABITIB8  OP  AU8TBAI<IA. 
STATE  CHILDREN,  SOUTH  AUSTRAUA,  1900-1  TO  1906^. 


1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

19034. 

1904rfi. 

190SS. 

Particulara. 

Boys. 

65 
17 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

101 
14 

115 

Girls. 

72 
60 

122 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Gizls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

GirU- 

Admissions— 
Industrial  schools 

Reformatories 

Probationary  schools ... 
Methodist  Home 

53 
80 

85 

80 
22 

111 

70 
69 

94 

8 

1 

108 

70 
51 

66 
4 
3  . 

€1 
45 

"i 

18 
9 

4 

7S 
33 

1 
1 

Total       

b2 

129 

121 

63 

106 

91 

107 

167 

237 

240 

224 

171 

196 

Number  o.v  30th  Junk— 
Industrial  schools 

Reformatories 

Ehrobationary  schools  ... 
Methodist  Home 

16 
46 
16 

33 
89 
96 

26 
41 
17 

44 

105 
33 

19 
79 

38 
96 
28 

20 
41 
29 

30 
76 
28 

17 
37 
25 

29 
82 
22 
2 

17 
38 
31 

30 
75 
25 

Total       

77 

148 

84 

182 

162 

90       134 

79 

135 

86 

131 

Placed  out 

226 
1,006 

266 
IJOHS 

241 
1014 

224 
1414 

214 
1,046 

217 
1,068 

Total       

14231 

1321 

1355 

1338 

1,260 

1,289 

Deaths— 
Industrial  schools 
Reformatories... 
In  other institutionsand 
placed  out    ... 

14 

3 
U 

3 
7 

1 
1 

11 

1 

8 

2 
5 

Total       

14 

14 

10 

13 

9 

7 

ORPHANAGES,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 

Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions    ... 
Admiooione         ...              '•I  Female 
In    institution    at  end  of  f  Male 
year...             ...            ...(Female 

^^^^«                (Female 

State  expenditure             ...                £ 

7 

76 

36 

265 

162 

1 

6,864 

7 

82 

42 

287 

186 

1 

7V466 

8 

77 

47 

285 

217 

8,292 

8 

101 

39 

314 

248 

S.'SQI 

8 

84 

39 

331 

248 

8,790 

8 

103 

42 

364 

259 

9,080 

GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRLAL  SCHOOL,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 
1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


1901. 

1902. 

1003. 

1904. 

HO. 

• 

47; 

74 

.  06 

95 

87 

16 

39 

.S5 

65 

36 

94 

105 

106 

130 

133 

32 

49 

61 

'"  1 

77 
1 

60 

1 

1,482 

1,489 

1,826 

1,991 

1,962 

1906. 


AdmissiunH 

Inmates 

Deaths 

State  expenditure 


i  Male 
\  Female 
I  Male 
\  Female 
r  Male 
\  Female 
k 


108 
58 

156 

80 

•2 
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Particiilarg. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

19W. 

1905. 

Admissions 

Inmates  dnring  year 

Deaths      ... 

Expenditure            ...              £ 

6 
62 

688 

1 
48 

777 

10 

66 

1 

926 

4 
47 

741 

7 

48 

1 

802 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  UNDER  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS,  TASMANIA. 

1901  TO  1905. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1908. 

1903. 

1901. 

1906. 

Number  of  schools    ... 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Admiflsions 

Male 
***  , Female 

5 
4 

4 
11 

8 
9 

4 
9 

5 

9 

In  institutions  during  year 

Male 
Female 

28 
63 

28 
69 

31 
67 

29 
66 

29 

0(; 

Died            ...       *     ... 

fMale 
•"  I  Female 

'    1 

... 
... 

Remi^ning  at  end  of  year 

fMale 
•••  [Female 

23 

58 

23 

58 

25 
57 

24 
57 

21 
14 

Exi)enditure 

M 

1,866 

1,958 

1,722 

1,680 

8,169 

BOARDING-OUT  SYSTEM,  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1905. 


Particalars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.' 
Half-year. 

190«. 

Number  of  children 

Males     ...             

Females... 

Expenditure         ...            ...              € 

221 

120 

101 

2,206 

218 

124 

94 

2,086 

175 

90 

85 

1,808 

145 
78 
67 

861 

152 

81 

71 

1,608 

4.  Lefera. — ^In  New  South  Wales  a  lazaret  is  maintained  for  the  isolation  and  caro 
of  lepers,  the  number  of  which  has  not  materially  changed  during  recent  years : — 

NO.  OF  LEPERS  IN  THE  LAZARET,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Classiflcation. 

1901. 

1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

In  lazaret  on  1st  January ... 
Admitted  during  the  year. . . 
Died  during  the  year 
Discharged 
Repatriated 

11 
8 
5 

14 
1 

I 

1 

10 

10 

3 

17 
8 

1 

7 

2 

1 
3 

18 
7 

1 
1 

a 

Remaining  in  lazaret  on  31  nt  December 

14 

10 

17          17 

18 

20 

The  nimibers  of  females  (included  in  above)  were  :  one  in  1901.  one  in  1902,  two  in 
1904.  two  m  1905,  two  in  1906. 

The  oi^penditure  in  1906  was  i^l565,  and  was  provided  by  Government. 

Tw>prr>ay  ^^as  HYJstiftfl  aisoiu  othttT  Statsfc,  but  details  -have  not  -been  furniuhod. 
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THE  LABGEB  CHABITIES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


5.  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. — The  method  of  compiling  insanity  statistics  has  been 
fairly  uniform  throughout  the  States,  but  the  various  methods  of  observing  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  insanity  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  con- 
siderably reduces  the  value  of  comparison.  In  the  summary  given  below  licensed  houses 
(except  as  regards  expenditure)  are  included,  but  not  reception  houses  and  observatiaii 
wards  in  gaols,  figures  for  which  are  given  under  the  statistics  of  the  States: — 


HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,  COMMONWEALTH,  1901 

TO  1906. 

Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

N limber  of  institutions 

25 

24 

25 

28 

27 

27 

Number  of  beds 

12,189 

12,566 

12,716 

13,109 

13,144 

18,507 

Admissions  ... 

2,569 

2,490 

2,616 

2,640 

2,593 

2.889 

Total  number  under  treatment... 

14,791 

15,513 

15,876 

16,164 

16,462 

16,803 

Discharged  as  recovered,  relieved. 

or  improved 

1,157 

1,190 

1,181 

1,300 

1,188 

1,258 

Deaths         

861 

899 

1,082 

986 

966 

1,003 

^Expenditure               ...             £. 

349,730 

387,137 

392,005 

386,534 

387,395 

404,354 

The  proportion  of  insane,  as  well  as  the  total  number  under  treatment,  as  returned, 
is  gradually  rising.  In  the  next  table  the  number  of  insane  under  official  care  in  Austra- 
lia is  compared  to  the  total  population  : — 

PROPORTION    OF    INSANITY    IN    HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE, 
COM^IONWEALTH,   1901   TO  1906. 


1901. 

1902.           1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

igos. 

Lunatics  at  end  of  year 
Per  100,000  of  population 

12,427 
325 

12,770 
329 

13,142 
334 

13,443 
837 

13,851 
342 

14,849 
348 

Increase  in  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  insanity  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
iictual  increase,  and  does  not  here  imply  an  equivalent  increase.  Consequent  upon  the 
development  of  a  more  rational  attitude  to  the  treatment  of  mental  oases  there  is  growing 
up  a  greater  willingness  to  submit  necessary  cases  to  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
formerly.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  the  small  progressive  increase 
in  the  preceding  table  is  probably  to  be  attributed  largely,  if  not  solely,  to  this 
circumstance. 

GOVERNMENT  HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

190fi. 

19Ut^ 

19U4. 

1906. 

1006. 

Number  of  institutions     . . . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Number  admitted  j^^\,^ 

611 
413 

576 
351 

618 
427 

597 
385 

607 
379 

668 
420 

Total    number  (Male 

3,109 

3,414 

3,528 

3,575 

3,754 

3,785 

under  treatment  ( Female 

2,156 

2,247 

2,355 

2,435 

2.457 

2.492 

DISCHARGED— 

-^-0--'       i^ltle 

198 

209 

217 

246 

288 

225 

191 

159 

158 

178 

172 

192 

Ah  relieved    ...  {^,t,„ 

28 
24 

27 
15 

28 
31 

31 
31 

26 

27 

35 
20 

'>-'»>''             •••  JF^malo 

191 

199 

240 

242 

219 

278 

96 

118 

108 

124 

120 

112 

Inmates  at  end  of  f  Male 

2,660 

2,795 

2,920 

2,997 

3,117 

3,251 

year                    \  Female 

1,768 

1,823 

1,956 

2,013 

2,076 

2,171 

Total  expenditure               £ 

123,531 

143,253 

151,309 

139,974 

187,971 

151,439 
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LICENSED  HOUSES  FOR  INSANE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 


1904.    I     1003. 

I 


1906. 


Number  of  institutions 

Number  admitted... 

Total  number    under   treat 
ment    ... 

Discharged  as  recovered 
Discharged  as  relieved 
Deaths    ... 
Inmates  at  end  of  year 


[Male 
I  Female 
[Male 
[  Female 
(Male 
[  Female 
[Male 
I  Female 
[  Male 
I  Female 
[Male 
I  Female 


7 

14 

25 

45 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

17 

35 


3 

10 

10 

27 

45 

4 

6 

1 

8 

"i 

21 
34 


3 

3 

7 

17 

13 

21 

26 

40 

47 

59 

1 

7 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

I 

1 

3 

22 

24 

37 

41 

3 
7 

16 

33 

59 

9 

11 

2 

1 

3 

17 
42 


3 

9 

26 

26 

72 

3 

8 

2 

1 

3 

20 

56 


INSANE  PERSONS  AND  DEATHS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Namber  of 
Institations. 

Namber  of  Patients. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Total  daring 
the  Year. 

Average  at 
one  Time. 

Num»)er. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Patients. 

1901                

1902                

1903               

1904               

1906               

1906          

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5,335 
5,738 
5,958 
6,109 

6,3as 

6,563 

4,272 
4,427 
4,633 
4.808 
4,963 
5,180 

292 
318 
351 
370 
342 
389 

5.5 
5.5 
5.9 
6.1 
5.4 
6.9 

PROPORTION  OF   INSANE  PERSONS,   NEW   SOUTH  WALES,  1901    TO    1906. 


Namber  of  Insane  Persons. 

Number  per  One  Thousand 
of  Population. 

Year. 

Males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

PersonK. 

1901               

2,677 

1,798 

4,475 

3.70 

2.74 

3.24 

1902              

2,816 

1,857 

4,673 

3.80 

2.78 

3.82 

1903             

2,942 

1,993     1   4,935 

3.90 

2.94 

3.45 

1904             

3,021 

2,054     I   5,075 

3.91 

2.98 

3.46 

1905             

3,134 

2,118 

5,252 

3.95 

3.02 

3.61 

1906             

3,271 

2,226 

5,497 

4.02          3.12 

i 

3.60 

RECEPTION  HOUSE  FOR  INSANE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,   1906. 


Inmates. 


Number  of 
Admissions. 


Total  Num- '  i 

ber  under  |  Discharges.  I     DeatbK 


Treatment. 


Transfers  j  Inmate.** 
to  Lunatic  ;  at  Bnd  of 
Asylums.    \       Year. 
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OBSERVATION  WARDS  IN  GAOLS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1906. 


Inmates. 

Number  of 
Admissions. 

Total  Num- 
ber under 
Treatment. 

Discharges. 

Deaths. 

atEiido« 

Male           

Female      ... 

118 
14 

131 
16 

114 
14 

... 

17 
1 

Total 

132 

146 

128 

IS 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,*   VICTORIA,   1901   TO   1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1002. 

1908. 

1S04. 

1006. 

190S. 

Number  of  ioBtitutions 

7 

7 

7 

10 

9 

9 

Admissions 

fMale 
[  Female 

418 

457 

433 

462 

438 

446 

351 

341 

336 

388 

374 

412 

Total    number    undei 

•fMale 

V^  CfSIXUuK 

2,794 

2.825 

2,909 

2,916 

2,900 

3,935 

uTSatSDODv 

2,628 

2,707 

2,622 

2,678 

2,700 

%»n 

Discharged— 

As  oared... 

fMale 

174 

176 

166 

189 

160 

172 

L  Female 

125 

182 

159 

151 

103 

158 

As  improved 

fMale 
Female 

11 
16 

15 
14 

24 

24 

29 
37 

39 
42 

41 
43 

Deaths        

Male 
Female 

202 

203 

217 

203 

185 

158 

128 

129 

145 

185 

137 

187 

Inmates    at     end     oi 

[Male 
t  Female 

2,307 

2,354 

2,371 

2,395 

2,436 

9.486 

year         

2,194 

2,193 

2,199 

2,261 

2,332 

2,399 

Expenditure 

£ 

122,611 

138,708 

133,163 

137,663 

138,639 

• 

143,90} 

*  The  figures  include  lunaor  wards  at  hospitals. 
INSANE  PERSONS  AND  DEATHS,  VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of 
Institutions. 

Num)>er  of  Patients. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Total  during  the 
Year. 

Average  at  one 
time. 

Number. 

Percent,  of 
Patiente. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

7 
7 
7 

10 
9 
9 

5,422 
5,582 
5,531 
5,589 
5,600 
5,786 

4,460 
4,524 
4,558 
4,610 
4,707 
4,822 

330 
832 
862 
888 
822 
295 

6.1 
6.0 
6.5 
6.0 
5.7 
6.1 

PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS,  VICTORIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Insane  Persons. 

Proportion  per  1000  of  Popnlatum. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

PnvoBs. 

1901 

2,307 

2,194 

4,501 

3.78 

3.65 

3.72 

1902 

2,354 

2,193 

4,547 

3.87 

3.68 

3.75 

1908 

2,871 

2,199 

4,570 

3.91 

3.64 

3.TO 

1904 

2,395 

2,251 

4,646 

3.96 

3.72 

3.84 

1905 

2,436 

2,332 

4,768 

3.99 

3.83 

3.91 

1906 

2,486 

2,390 

4,876 

4.08 

3.88 

3.96 
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HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,  QUEENSLAND,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


Number  of  institutionB 
Number  admitted... 


1901. 


Total  nimiber  under  treatment 
Discharged — 
As  cured 

As  improved   ... 

Died 

Inmates  at  end  of  year 
Expenditure* 


I  Male  I 
I  Female 
piale 
I  Female 

TMale 
I  Female; 
[  Male  I 
[  Female! 
r  Male  I 
[  Female! 
[Male 
I  Female 
£ 


3 

193 

142 

1,291 

763 

90 

56 

34 

14 

76 

37 

1,091 

656 

47,985 


1902. 

1903. 

3 

3 

204 

222 

135 

115 

1,295 

1,840 

791 

805 

74 

92 

57 

48 

39 

19 

8 

12 

62 

96 

32 

37 

1,118 

1,132 

690 

713 

61,455 

47,372 

1904. 

3 

166 

103 

1,318 

816 

75 

50 

31 

5 

64 

30 

1,147 

731 

46,127 


1905. 


3 

905 

130 

1,352 

861 

71 

43 

19 

9! 

89 

42 

1,172 

766 

48,126 


1906. 


3 

241 

120 

1,418 

886 

88 

45 

11 

12 

72 

40 

1,240 

789 

50,268 


*  The  amounts  given  are  for  years  ended  on  30th  June  following,  and  include  exi>endlture  on 
rooeption  houses. 


INSANE  PERSONS  AND  DEATHS,  QUEENSLAND,  1901  TO  ] 

L906. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Number  of  Patients 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Total  during 
the  Year. 

At  End  of 
Year 

Number. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Patients. 

1901 3     '         2,054 

1902  ...         * 3              2,086 

1903  ...             ...             ...             ...        3              2.145 

1904 3              2,134 

1905 3     !         2,213 

1906 3    1        2,299 

1,747 
1,808 
1,845 
1,878 
1,988 
2,029 

113 
94 

133 

94 

•      131 

112 

5.5 
4.5 
6.2 
4.4 
.    5.9 
4.9 

PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS,  QUEENSLAND. 

1901  TO 

1906. 

Yoar. 

Number  of  Insane  Persons. 

Proportion  per  1080  of 
Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1901                

1902              

1903              

1904              

1905              

1906              

1,091 
1,118 
1,132 
1,147 
1,172 
1,240 

656 
690 
713 

731 
766 
789 

1,747 
1,808 
1,845 
1,878 
1,938 
2.029 

8.87 
8.95 
8.97 
3.99 
4.04 
4.24 

2.92 
8.03 
3.09 
3.12 
3.22 
3.25 

3.45 
3.54 
3.58 
3.60 
8.67 
3.79 

RECEPTION  HOUSES  FOR  INSANE,*  QUEENSLAND,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

MOl. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

A^-^--" (p^le 

157 
102 

166 
93 

166 

77 

121 
64 

145 
90 

178 
75 

Total    number    under    Male 
treatment              ...    Female 

163 

170 

170 

125 

148 

182 

105 

94 

78 

67 

91 

75 

Discharged  as  cured...  [^»^,^ 

31 
12 

38 
11 

27 

8 

28 
4 

22 

4 

31 
3 

Discharged    as     im-    [Male 
proved     ...            ...     Female 

11 

3 

5 

— 

3 

2 

10 

5 

8 

3 

4 

3 

Removed    to   Lunatic  ( Male 
Asylum   ...            ...  L Female 

113 

123 

181 

93 

118 

145 

81 

76 

64 

59 

82 

67 

Deaths        i^^^^. 

*^^""         ••              •    L  Female 

4 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

*  The  expenditure  on  reception  houses  is  included  with  that  on  hospitals  for  insane,  given  in 
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HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA,    1901   TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1001. 

1002. 

1008. 

lOOi. 

.„. 

lOOS. 

Number  of  institutions 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t  ,    .    .                            r  Male 
Admissions.:.            ...     p^^^^ 

116 
98 

107 
103 

112 
99 

145 
112 

137 
93 

125 
106 

Total    number    under  f  Male 
treatment               ...[Female 

693 

688 

678 

686 

691 

690 

499 

.515 

524 

538 

514 

524 

(  Male 
DiBohargedasrecovei-ed     p^^^^,^ 

64 
45 

47 
47 

56 
53 

74 
56 

z 

68 
88 

'^'''»         f^Me 

41 

64 

77 

57 

52 

63 

41 

41 

49 

50 

39 

57 

Inmates    at     end     of  [Male 
year          ...             ...  [Female 

576 

566 

541 

554 

565 

566 

412 

425 

421 

421 

418 

428 

Expenditure                ...              £ 

27,668 

28,181 

26.967 

27.512 

26,266 

27.404 

INSANE   PERSONS   AND  DEATHS,   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA,    1901   TO   1906. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

Institutions. 


Number  of  Patients. 


Deaths. 


1901      

2 

1902      

1903      

1904      

1906      

1906 

1 

Total  during 
the  Year. 


1,192 
1,198 
1,202 
1,219 
1,205 
1,214 


At  End  of 
Year. 


988 
991 
962 
975 
983 
994 


Number. 


Per  Cent,  of 
Patients. 


82 
105 
126 
107 

91 
120 


6.9 
8.8 
10.5 
8.8 
7.5 
9.9 


PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Insane  Persons. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persona 

1901 

576 

413 

988 

8.10 

2.29 

2.70 

1902 

566 

426 

991 

3.04            2.36 

2.70 

1908 

541 

421 

962 

2.89            2.32 

2.61 

1904 

554 

421 

975 

2.89            2.32 

2.61 

1906 

565 

418 

988 

2.86            2.31 

2.60 

1906 

666 

428 

994 

2.78            2.37 

2.59 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1008. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  institutions 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

Number  admitted     ...l^^. 

104 
37 

85 
31 

118 
37 

106 
36 

97 
39 

127 
51 

Total    number    under  j  Male 
treatment               ...  1  Female 

301 

325 

381 

430 

448 

484 

117 

133 

139 

150 

162 

191 

Discharged  as  recovered  f  Male 
or  improved            ...l  Female 

44 

42 

.37 

42 

48 

48 

11 

28 

17 

18 

14 

25 

^'^        {^etale 

17 
4 

19 
3 

19 
8 

33 
9 

42 

8 

35 

17 

Inmates  at  end  of  year     p  ^aje 

240 
102 

263 
102 

324 
114 

351 
123 

854 
140 

398 
148 

Kxpenditure...             ...              £ 

18,045 

14,983 

15,937 

19,182 

21,606 

23,266 
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INSANE  PERSONS  AND  DEATHS.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Nnmber 

of 

Institutions. 

Number  of  Patients. 

Deaths. 

Total  during 
the  Year. 

At  End  of  Year. 

Number. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Patients. 

1901       

1902       

1903       

1904       

1905      

1906      

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

418 
458 
520 
580 
610 
675 

342- 

365 

438 

474 

494 

546 

21 
.     22 
27 
42 
50 
52 

5.02 
4.80 
5.19 
7.24 
8.20 
7.70 

PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year. 

Number  of  Insane  Persons. 

Proportion 

per  1000  of  Population . 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females,  j  Persons. 

1901 

240 

102 

342 

2.03 

1.34            1.76 

1902 

263 

102 

365 

2.03 

1.22            1.71 

1903 

324 

114 

438 

2.38 

1,25            1.98 

1904 

351 

123 

474 

2.43 

1.25      '       1.96 

1905 

354 

140 

494 

2.35 

1.34      1      1.94 

1906 

398 

148              546 

1 

2.59 

1.37            2.09 

- 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE,  NEW  NORFOLK,  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Admissions             (pemlle 

39 
26 

45 
35 

37 
42 

38 
44 

39 
32 

46 
42 

Total  number  under  treatment    p  *^ 

254 
216 

279 
227 

280 
240 

280 
253 

278 
253 

288 
275 

Discharged  as  cured  or  relieved    p^^ig 

7 
14 

20 
17 

19 
17 

16 
22 

15 
11 

23 
11 

Deaths                                         f^*^® 
^^^^^                   Female 

13 

16 

19 

25 

21 

24 

10 

12 

14 

10 

9 

14 

Inmates  at  end  of  year        ...     p *®  , 

234 
192 

243 

198 

242 
209 

239 
221 

242 
233 

240 
242 

Expenditure           ...             ...               £ 

14,890 

15,557 

17,257 

16,076 

14,788 

16,27H 

INSANE  PERSONS  AND  DEATHS.  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of  Patients. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Total  during  the  Year. 

At  End  of  Year. 

Nnmber. 

Percent,  of  PatientH. 

1901        

470 

426 

23 

4.9 

1902        

506 

441 

28 

5.5 

1903        

520 

451 

33 

6.3 

1904        

533 

460 

35 

6.6 

1905        

531 

475 

30 

5.6 

1906 

663 

482 

38 

6.7 
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PROPORTION  OF  INSANE  PERSONS,  TASMANIA,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number  of  losane  Persons. 

Proportion  per  JXXn  of 
Population. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

• 
1901 

234 

192 

426 

2.59 

2.28 

2.44 

1902 

248 

198 

441 

2.63 

2.32     1       2.48 

1903 

242 

209 

451 

2.60 

2.42           2.51 

1904 

239 

221     {         460 

2.56 

2.54     I       2.55 

1905 

242 

233             475 

2.59 

2.66           2.62 

1906 

240     1         242     I        482 

2.58 

2.77     i       2.67 

i 

6.  Protection  of  Aborigines. — For  the  protection  of  the  aboriginal  Australian  not 
there  are  institutions,  under  the  supervision  of  Aborigines  Boards,  where  the  blacks 
are  housed  and  encouraged  to  work,  the  children  receiving  elementarv  education.  The 
work  is  usually  carried  on  at  mission  stations,  but  many  of  the  natives  are  nomadic  in 
habit  of  life,  and  receive  food  and  clothing  when  they  call,  whilst  others  but  rarely 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  boards.  The  native  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania.  The 
expenditure  on  maintenance,  etc.,  for  1906  was — New  South  Wales,  £13,184;  Victoria. 
£4,325  ;  Queensland,  £10,570  ;  South  Australia,' £12,902  ;  Western  Australia,  £15,125  . 
total  for  Commonwealth,  £56,106. 

7.  Other  Charitable  Institutions.— Owing  to  variety  of  name  and  function  of  other 
charitable  institutions  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  detailed  results.  The  aid 
given  in  kind — food,  clothing,  tools  of  trade,  etc. — is  considerable,  whilst  the  shelter  and 
treatment  afforded  ranges  from  a  bed  for  a  night  for  casual  callers  in  establishments 
ministering  minor  charity,  to  indoor  treatment  over  long  periods  in  those  that  exist  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  institutions  not  so  particularised  include  asylums 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  lock  hospitals,  maternity  institutions  and  in&uit  homas, 
homes  for  the  destitute  and  aged  poor,  industrial  colonies,  night  shelters,  ork^hes,  homes 
of  hope,  rescue  homes,  free  kindergarten  and  ragged  schools,  auxiliary  medical  charities, 
free  dispensaries,  benevolent  societies,  charity  organisation,  ambulance  and  health 
societies,  boys*  brigades,  humane  and  animals*  protection  societies,  prisoners*  aid  asso- 
ciations, bush  fires  and  mining  accidents  relief  funds. 

8.  State  Expenditure  on  Charities.— The  table  below  giyes  the  amount  expended 
by  Government  on  charities.  In  some  of  the  States  amounts  have  been  included  fof 
minor  items,  which  in  other  States  are  charged  to  other  heads.  The  figures  are  for 
financial  years  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  for  calendar  years  in 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania  for  calendar  3P«ar8  from  1901  io 
1904,  and  financial  years  1906-6  and  1906-7  :— 

STATE  EXPENDITURE  ON  CHARITIES,  1901  TO  1907. 


State. 

Year. 

Amnt. 

Year. 

Amnt. 

Year. 

Amnt. 

Year. 

Amnt.  'Year. 

Amnt. 

Year. 

Amnt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

N.S.  Wales  ... 

1901-2 

504.301 

1902-3 

572.fl96 

1903-4 

515,153 

1904-5 

494,818 

1905-6 

526,281 

1906-7 

4mj9» 

Victoria 
Queensland ... 

•' 

31.3,735 
183.531 

»' 

3003-21 
189,832 

" 

292,914 

181,868 

" 

294,488 

174,379 

•• 

292.454 
169.336 

»• 

304461 
198,721 

South  Anst. ... 

1901 

106,223 

1902 

109,812 

1903 

103,426 

1904 

98,635 

1905  ;    99.194 

1906 

mjaa 

Western  Aust. 

,, 

100,647 

,, 

106,605 

J, 

100.992 

„ 

103,891 

,, 

108,122 

^ 

112.376 

Tanmania    ... 

" 

50.530 

•' 

51,906 

" 

66,975 

•' 

46343 

1906-6 

44,671 

1906-7 

48.91] 

The  annual  average  State  expenditure  for  the  six  years  was — New  South  Wales. 
€618,142;  Victoria,  £299,760;  Queensland,  £182,112;  South  Australia,  £102,352: 
Western  Australia,  £105,772;  Tasmania,  £51,640;  Commonwealth,  £1,259.778. 

9.  Total  Charitable  EKpendlture.— The  expenditure  in  the  Gommanwealth  in 
money  on  hospitals,  charities,  and  all  forms  of  relief  publicly  given,  comprising  the 
amounts  furnished  by  Government  and  those  raised  by  public  subscription,  etc.,  hut 
excluding  old-age  pensions,  is  estimated  at  £1,700,000  for  the  year  19p5.  * 
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SECTION  XXV. 


GENERAL  aoVERNMBNT. 


§  I.  Scheme  of  Parliamentary  Qovernment. 


1.  General. — ^The  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
Parliament,  which  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Senate,  and  the  Honse  of  Represenla- 
tivdfl.  The  Sovereign  is  represented  throughout  the  ComaK>nwealth  by  the  Gk>vemor- 
Qeneral,  who,  subject  to  the  (Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  such  powers  and 
functions  as  the  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  assign  to  him.  In  each  State  there  is  a  State 
Governor,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  for  the  State,  and  who  exercises 
such  powers  within  the  State  as  are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  letters  patent  which 
constitute  his  office,  and  by  the  instructions,  which  inform  him  in  detail  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  duties  are  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Legislature  in  each  State  is  also  bi-cameral, 
and  consists  of  (a)  a  Legislative  Council  and  (6)  a  Legislative  Assembly,  or  House  of 
Assembly,  the  legislative  powers  of  these  chambers  being  delimited  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  State  Constitutions.  The  latter  chamber,  which  is  the  larger,  is 
always  elective;  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  varies  in  character.  The  former 
chamber  is,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  nominated  by  the 
Oovemor-in-Council,  but  in  the  other  States  it  is  also  elective,  the  constituencies  being 
differently  arranged  and  some  property  qualification  for  the  electorate  being  required. 
In  the  Federal  Parliament,  however,  the  qualifications  for  the  franchise  are  identical 
for  both  Houses. 

2.  Nnmber  of  Members  of  the  LegUlatnres.— The  following  table  shews  the  number 
•of  members  in  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  each  State 
at  the  Mid  of  the  year  1907 : — 

PARLIAMENTS  OF  AUSTRALIA.   1907. 


Members  in- 

O'weidih. 

N.aw. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Autt. 

W.  Aast. 

Tas. 

Total. 

Upper  House 
Lower  House 

36 
75 

54 
90 

34 
05 

48 
72 

18 
42 

80 
50 

18 

a5 

288 
429 

Toti^ 

111 

144 

90 

.  115 

60 

80 

53 

662 

The  Upper  House  is  known  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  as  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  State  Parliaments  as  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Lower . House  is  known  as 
follows: — In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  as  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
State  Parliaments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia 
as  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  the  State  Parliaments  of  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  as  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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3.  The  Cabinet  and  Execntlve  Government— The  sections  of  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  Act  dealing  with  the  Executive  Government  are  given  on  p.  30  herein- 
before. In  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Legislatures  the  forms  of  Government 
have  been  founded  on  their  prototype,  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  relations  estab- 
lished between  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance  with 
those  prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  The  executive  powers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
the  State  Governments  are  vested  in  the  Governor-in-CouncD.  The  Executive  Council 
in  the  Conmionwealth  and  in  the  majority  of  the  States  is  co-extensive  with  a  group  of 
departmental  chiefs  who  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Cabinet,  and  who  change  with  the 
riee  and  fall  of  party  majoriti^.  In  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  however,  the  Cabinet  on 
leaving  office  remain  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  though  they  no  longer  attend 
its  meetings,  and  it  is  in  fact  an  essential  feature  of  the  Cabinet  system  of  Government 
that  they  should  not  do  so,  except  to  assist  the  Governor  in  transacting  purely  formal 
business,  or  to  advise  on  non-political  questions. 

(i.)  The  Executive  Council.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  Governor  and  Ministers 
appointed  by  the  Governor  as  shewn  hereinafter.  They  are  sworn  both  as  Executive 
Councillors  and  as  Ministers  controlling  the  administrative  departments.  The  meetings 
are  official  in  character ;  they  are  presided  over  by  the  Gk>vemor-General  (or  Governor) 
and  are  attended  by  the  clerk,  who  keeps  a  formal  record  of  its  proceedings.  At  these 
meetings  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  are  put  into  official  form  and  madQ  effective, 
appointments  are  confirmed,  resignations  accepted,  proceedings  ordered,  and  notices  and 
regulations  published. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1908  the  Executive  Council  was  composed  of  the 
following  members : — 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1908. 

Minister  of  External  Affairs  ...  The  Hon.  ALFRED  DBAKIN  (Prime  Minister). 

Treasurer         ...            ...  ...  The  Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  JOHN Lyne,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  ...  The  Hon.  AUSTIN  CHAPMAN. 

Attomey-Oeneral           ...  ...  The  Hon.  LITTLETON  ERNEST  GROOM. 

Minister  of  Defence        ...  ...  The  Hon.  THOMAS  THOMSON  EWINO. 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs  ...  The  Hon.  JOHN  HENRY  KEATING. 

Postmaster-Oeneral        ...  ...  The  Hon.  SAMUEL  MaUGER. 

Vice-President  of  Executive  Council  The  Hon.  ROBERT  WALLACE  BEST. 

Honorary  Minister         ...  ...  The  Hon.  HUBfE  COOK. 

No  Minister  may  hold  office  for  longer  than  three  months  unless  he  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Federal  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(ii.)  The  Cabinet.  The  meetings  of  this  body  are  private  and  deliberative.  No  one 
is  admitted  but  the  actual  Ministry  of  the  day,  no  records  of  the  meetings  transpire, Mid 
no  official  notice  is  taken  of  the  proceedings.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  being  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power  in  Parliament,  control  the  bent  of  legislation  and  must 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  also  of  the  Governor-General  (or  Governor),  to 
whom  they  act  as  an  advising  body.  They  also  in  effect  wield,  by  virtue  of  their  seats 
on  the  Executive  Council,  the  whole  executive  force  of  the  community.  In  summoning, 
proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament  the  Governor-General  (or  Governor)  is  usually 
guided  by  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet,  though  legally  he  is  in  no  way 
bound  to  do  so.  Particulars  of  the  several  Ministries  which  have  boen  in  office  since 
the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  arc  given  on  pages  39  and  40,  hereinbefore. 

(iii.)  CoitstittUion  of  Ministries.  The  subjoined  tabic  shews  the  constitution  of  the 
Ministries  iu  tlio  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Governments  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1907  :— 
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Ministers  with  Seats  in- 

C'wealth. 

N.8.W 

Vic. 

Q'land. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

Total. 

The  Upper  House     ... 
The  Lower  House     ... 

2 
6 

1 
9 

3 

8 

2 
6 

1 
3 

1 
6 

2 
3 

12 
41 

Total    ... 

8 

10 

11 

8 

4 

7 

5 

53 

4.  The  Appointment  of  Ministers  and  of  Execntlye  ConnclIIors.i'Although  it  is 

technically  possible  for  the  Governor  to  make  and  unmake  cabinets  at  his  pleasure,  under 
all  ordinary  circimistances  his  apparent  liberty  in  choosing  his  Executive  Council  is  virtu- 
iilly  restricted  by  the  operation  of  constitutional  machinery.  When  a  Ministry  is 
defeated  in  Parliament  or  at  the  polls  the  procedure  both  in  the  Gonmion wealth  and  the 
State  Parliaments  generally,  though  not  invariably,  follows  that  prevailing  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  members  of  the  Ministry  tender  their  resignations  to  the 
Governor-General  or  Governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  his  intention  of  accepting 
them.  The  resignations  are  not  actually  accepted  at  once,  for  in  that  case  the  offices 
would  become  vacant  and  business  would  be  at  a  standstill.  The  outgoing  Premier 
usually  suggests  to  the  Governor  the  name  of  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  the  Governor  thereupon  "  sends  for"  the  person  suggested  ;  and  if  the  latter 
accepts  the  responsibility  he  endeavours  to  form  a  Ministry ;  if  he  fails  he  informs  the 
Governor,  who  applies  to  some  other  person.  The  distribution  of  portfolios  is  first 
3&rranged  by  the  proposed  Ministers  themselves  and  is  then  submitted  to  the  Governor 
for  approval,  which  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course  unless  the  list  contains  the  name  of 
nny  person  against  whom  serious  objections  exist.  Before  appointing  the  persons  named 
to  the  various  offices  the  Governor  accepts  the  resignations  of  the  outgoing  Ministers,  and 
«Iso  appoints  to  seats  in  the  Executive  Council  such  members  of  the  new  Ministry  as  do 
not  already  hold  them.  The  seats  in  Parliament  being  ordinarily  vacated  by  their 
aicceptance  of  office  the  new  Ministers  must  go  before  their  constituencies,  and  the  result 
of  these  by-elections  usually  decides  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition.  In  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  however,  seats  are  not  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  office.  It  may 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  only  certain  persons  can  in  practice  be 
chosen  as  members  of  a  Ministry.  The  Cabinet  must  Ix)  cho.sen  so  that  the  following 
conditions  are  fulfilled : — (a)  The  members  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Legislative 
Chambers  and  also  to  the  same  political  party;  (6)  that  party  must  possess  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  House  of  Assembly  as 
the  case  may  be ;  (e)  the  Ministers  must  carry  out  a  concerted  policy ;  (d)  they  must 
iicknowledge  the  leadership  of  one  chief  Minister ;  and  (e)  must  be  under  a  joint  responsi- 
bility, signified  by  resignation  en  bloc  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary  censure. 

5.  The  Resignation  of  Ministers.— A  Ministry  is  bound  to  resign  either  when  it 
fails  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
or  the  House  of  .\ssembly,  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  or  when  a  wtot  of  confidence  has  been 
clearly  shewn,  cither  (a)  by  a  vote  of  censure,  (6)  by  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence, 
or  (c)  by  a  vote  disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Government,  In  such  cases  the  Ministry 
must  either  resign  or  must  appeal  to  the  country. 

6.  Enactments  of  the  Parliament.— In  the  Commonwealth  all  laws  are  enacted  in 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  subjects 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  empowered  to  make  laws  are 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution  Act  (see  pp.  27-8  hereinbefore).  In  the  States  laws  are 
enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  Legislative  Assembly  or  House  of  Assembly.     The  Governor-General  or  the  State 


See  Jenks'  "Government  of  Victoria,"  pp.  269 et  acq. 
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Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  or  vetoing  Bills  passed 
by  the  Legislatures,  or  reserving  them  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
the  States  the  Councils  and  Assemblies  are  empowered  generally,  subject  to  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  to  make  laws  in  and  for  their  respective  States  in  all  case^ 
whatsoever.  Subject  to  certain  limitations,  they  may  alter,  repeal,  or  vary  their  Con- 
stitution. Where  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
latter  prevails,  and  the  former  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency,  invalid. 

7.  Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the  Goyemors.— The 

Governor-General  and  the  State  Governors  act  under  the  authority  of  the  commissions 
by  which  they  are  appointed  and  of  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  according  to  instmotions  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  passed  under 
the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  Signet. 

(i.)  The  Qovemor -General.  The  office  of  Governor-General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  was  constituted  by  letters  patent  issued  on  the  29th  October. 
1900,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act.  The  powen^ 
and  duties  of  the  Governor-General  were  further  defined  by  Royal  instructions  passed  on 
the  same  date.  The  principal  and  most  important  of  his  functions,  legislative,  as  well 
as  executive,  are  expressly  conferred  upon  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
He  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  has  the  appointment  of 
political  officers  to  administer  Departments  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(a)  His  legislative  functions  are  exercised  with  respect  to  proposed  laws  as  finally 
passed  by  the  Federal  Houses  of  Parliament.  Such  Bills  are  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  for  his  assent  in  the  King's  name,  on  receiving  which  they 
become  law  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Goveiuor-Generai  may, 
however,  withhold  his  assent,  or  may  reserve  any  Bill  for  the  King's  pleasure 
He  may  return  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated  any  proposed  law  with 
suggested  amendments.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1907  the  only  Bill 
which  had  not  received  the  Govemor-Generars  assent  when  presented  to  him 
was  the  Customs  Tariff  (British  Preference)  Act  1906,  which  was  resenvd 
for  the  signification  of  the  King's  pleasure  thereon.  The  King  may  dis- 
allow any  law  within  one  year  from*  the  date  on  which  it  was  assented  to  h> 
the  Governor-General. 

(6)  The  Govemor-Generars  executive  functions  are,  under  ordinary  circumstance:}, 
exercised  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers.  Various  specific 
powers  are  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  ;  he  may  summon  or  prorogue 
Parliament  and  may  dissolve  the  H6uso  of  Representatives.  He  is  the 
(^mmander-in-Chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Common wealtJi. 
and  is  invested  by  the  Crown  with  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  case  of  offence*^ 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  The  Governor-General  is  also  invested  with  authority  in  certain  matters  of 
Imperial  interest,  such  as  the  control  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  the  observance  of  the  relations  of  foreign  States  to  Great 
Britain,  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  indirect  relations  of  such 
States  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  treatment  of  neutral  and  belligereni 
ships  in  C/ommon wealth  waters  in  time  of  war. 

The  Governor-General  may  not  leave  the  Conmionwealth  without  having  first 
obtained  leave  from  the  Imperial  Government,  to  whom  he  is  alone  responsible  for  hih 
official  acts.  The  present  Governor-General  is  the  Right  Honourable  ^soxy  Stufiorl. 
Baron Northcote,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I. E.,  C.B.  He  was  appointed  in  'August,  1903.  and 
assumed  office  on  the  2l8t  January,  1904. 

(ii.)  The  StcUe  Governors.  The  powers  and  fimctions  of  the  State  Qovemors  aiOr 
within  their  respective  States,  very  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Goveroor-GeQecal 
for  the  Conmionwealth.     A  State  Governor  is  the  official  haad  ei  the  State  LogisUture. 
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and  assents  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  to  all  Bills  passed  by  the  Parliament,  reserving  for 
the  Boyal  Assent  certain  classes  of  Bills,  which  are  regulated  by  the  Constitution  Acts  and 
by  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  (Governors  are,  under  ordinarj- 
circumstances,  guided  by  their  Executive  Councils,  the  chief  matters  in  which  the  exercise 
of  discretion  is  required  being  the  granting  or  withholding  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
when  required  by  a  Premier  ;  the  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry ;  or  the  assenting  to, 
vetoing,  or  receiving  of  Bills  passed  by  the  legislative  chambers. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  States  and  the  parliamentary  and 
administrative  government  both  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States  more  fully  iu 
a  future  issue  of  this  book. 

8.  Cost  of  Parliamentary  Government — The  following  statement  shews  the  cost  of 
parliamentary  government  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  each  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  of  Australia,  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1907  : — 

COST   OF   PARLIA]MENTARY   GOVERNMENT,   1906-7. 


Particulars. 

C'lth. 

N.S.W. 

Vict. 

Q'ld. 

8.A. 

W.A. 

Tas. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Governor's  salary ... 

10,000 

5.000 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,750 

33,750 

Governor's  ostablishment  and  con- 

tiDMencies 

8,612 

1,123 

1,957 

1,527. 

753 

13,972 

Allowanoes  and  expenses  of  mem- 

bers of  Parliament 

51429 

23,877 

16,528 

16.452 

10,002 

14373 

8.776 

141,637 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Ministers 

11,947 

6.622 

8.306 

7185 

4.610 

6,927 

3,433 

Executive  Ck)uncil  —  salaries  and 

expenses             

H87 

850 

281 

251 

122 

1 

2^92 

Salaries  of  officers  and  staff,  con- 

tingencies,  Hansard^   library, 

refreshment  rooms,  water,  power. 

li^t,  postage,  stationery,  etc    ... 

27,745 

29,775 

16.179 

17,103 

14,246 

13.100 

490 

118.63H 

Electoral  office— salaries  and  con- 

tingencies 

35,800 

2,149 

3,973 

2316 

2,023 

522 

48,183 

Cost  of  elections   ... 

36,906 

18.261 

24J45 

6,818 

4,568 

1.900 

72 

93369 

Commissions  &  Select  Committees 

6,848 

6,136 

1,649 

759 

23 

91 

15.506 

Total          £ 

180,874 

03.793 

72.688 

57,498 

40,265 

45.562 

16,797 

516,477 

The  cost  of  parliamentary  printing  is  not  generally  given ; 
it  was  £12,346,  and  for  Tasmania  £1383,  for  the  year  1906-7. 


for  the  Commonwealth 


§  2.   Parliaments  and  Elections. 


1.  Qualifications  for  Membersliip  and  for  Francliise.-  The  subjoined  summary 
gives  particulars  as  to  the  legislative  chambers  in  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Parlia- 
ments, and  shews  concisely  the  qualifications  necessary  for  membership  and  for  the 
franchise  in  each  House.  Persons  who  are  otherwise  eligible,  either  as  members  or 
voters,  are  generally  disqualified  on  the  usual  grounds  of  being  of  unsound  mind  or 
attainted  of  treason,  being  convicted  of  certain  offences,  and,  as  regards  membership,  on 
the  grounds  of  holding  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  being  pecuniarily  interested  in 
Government  contracts,  or  being  an  undischarged  bankrupt. 


Particulars  of  the  numbers  of  electors  on  the  roll,  of  electors  who  voted,  and  of  the 
percentage  which  the  latter  formed  on  the  former  at  recent  elections,  are  given  for  the 
Commoilwealth  and  for  each  individual  State  on  pages 798  to  80*2  hereinafter: — 
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Particulan. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

1.  Senate  and  Legisla- 

tive Councils. 

Nvmber  of  Member » 

36 

54.     May   not   be  loss 
than  21 

34 

ship       

AdQlt  British  subjects 

Male  adult   natural- 

Male   natural-bom  or 

bom    or    naturalised 

naturalised  British  sub- 

Used for  5  years,  if  (a) 

British  subjects 

jects  of  theage  of  aOyeuv 

eligible  to  vote  at  the 

or  upwards,  (a)  if  pes- 

elections  for  the  Senate, 

seesed  of  a  freehold  pro- 

and (b)  resident  for  at 

perty  of  the  annual  value 

least  3  years  within  the 

of  at  least  £S0  for  one  yesr 

Commonwealth 

previous  to  the  election, 
and  (b)  in  the  case  of 
naturalised  subjects  if  a 
resident  of  the  State  for 
10  years 

Period  for  which  elected  or 

nominated 

6  years 

For  life 

6  years 

Allowance  to  Memhere    ... 

£000  each  per  annum 

None 

None 

Adult  British  subjects 

(Nominated) 

Male  adult  British  sub- 

of either  sex  who  have 

jects,   if   either  ia)  the 

, 

Uved  in  Australia  for  6 

owner  of  a  freehold  of 

months   continuously. 

the  annual  value  of  £10 

Aboriginal  natives  of 

or  of  a  leasehold  of  pro- 

Australia, Asia,  Africa,  or 

perty  rated  at  £15,  or  (6> 

the  islands  of  thePaciflc. 

a  graduate  of  a  British 

except  New  Zealand,  car- 

university,  matriculated 

not  vote  at  federal  elec- 

students   of   Melbourne 

tions  unless  they  havp 

University,    qualified 

acquired  a  right  to  vot<« 

legal  and  medical  pne- 

at  elections  for  the  Lower 

titioners,    ministen    of 

House  of  a  Stoto  Parlia- 

religion, certificated 

' 

ment 

schoolmasters,  and  naval 
and  military  oflicers. 
Naturalised  subjeelB 
must  be  of  3  years*  stand- 
ing, and  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  IS 
months 

8,  Leefslatlve  Asseni- 

bllM. 

Number  of  Members 

76 

«.» 

65 

Qualificatiim  for  Member- 

nhiv      

The  same   as  for  the 

Male  adult  British  sub- 

Male adult  natural- 

Upper  House 

jects  if  qualified  to  vote 

bom  British  subjects  or 

at  an  election  of  mem- 

aliens naturalised  for  the 

bers  of  the  Legislative 

period  of  6  years,  if  resi- 

Assembly,    unless     dis- 

dent in  the  State  for  not 

qualified  under  the  Con- 

less than  2  years 

stitution  Acts  or  the  Fede- 

ral Elections  Act  1000 

Period  for  which  elected . . . 

Duration   of  Parlia- 

Duration of  Parlia- 

Duration of  Parlia- 

ment, which  is  Umited  to 

ment,  which  is  limited  to 

ment,  which  is  limited  to 

3  years 

3  years 

3  years 

A  llou'ance  to  Members     . . . 

;06OO  each  per  annum 

^6300  each  jwr  annum 

Qua  Ufi4-<L(  ion  for  Frarw  hise 

The   same   as  for  the 

Adult  naturalised  sub- 

Male adult  natural- 

Upper  House 

jects  of  either  sex,  who 

bora  subjects  or  natura- 

have resided  in  the  State 

lised  for  1  year  prior  to 

continuously  for  one  year 

the  1st  January  or  the  1st 

after  naturalisation,  and 

July  in  any  year,  if  (a) 

adult  natural-born  sub- 

enrolled as  ratepayer,  or 

jects  who  have  resided  in 

(b)  if  holding  an  electors' 

the  State  for  a  continuous 

right  and  enrolled  on  the 

period  of  1  year 

general  orsupplementary 
roU 
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Queensland. 


43 


ICale  adult  natural- 
bom  or  naturalised 
British  subjects 


For  life 

None 

(Nominated) 


72 


All  persons  qualified 
ajod  registered  to  vote  at 
tlie  elections  of  members 
of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly are  eligible  as 
members 


Duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  limited  to 
3  years 

£300  each  per  annum 

Male  adult  British  sub- 
jects who  either  (a)  have 
resided  for  6  months  in 
an  electoral  district,  (b) 
own  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  £100,  (c)  have 
occupied  a  house  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10  for  at 
least  6  months,  or  id) 
leasehold  estate.  Ab- 
original natives  may  vote 
only  under  the  freehold 
qualification 


South  Australia. 


Male  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  British  sub- 
jects if  (a)  of  the  age  of  30 
years  or  upwards,  and  (6) 
if  resident  in  the  State 
for  3  years 


6  years 

£900  each  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  are 
either  (a)  owners  of  a  free- 
hold of  the  annual  value 
of  £50,  (b)  owners  of  a 
leasehold  rated  at  £90. 
with  at  least  3  years  to 
run  or  containing  a  right 
of  purdhase,  (c)  occupiers 
of  a  dwelling-house  rated 
at  £17,  id)  proprietors  of 
a  Crown  lease  on  which 
they  own  improvements 
to  the  value  of  £50,  or  ie) 
ministers  of  religion, 
head  schoolmasters,  post- 
olfloe  or  railway  station- 
masters,  or  head  police- 
station  officers.  Voters 
must  have  been  enrolled 
for  6  months  prior  to  the 
electioni 


:4a: 


Any  person  Iqualified 
for  the  franchise  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  is 
eligible  for  membership 


Duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  limited  to 
3  years 

£200  each  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  have 
been  registered  on  the 
electoral  roll  for  6 
months.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  only  natural- 
born  British  subjects  and 
naturalised  Europeans 
or  AmericanH  may  vote 


Western  Australia. 


30 


Male  natunU-bom  or 
naturalised  British  sub- 
jects of  the  a^e  of  30  years 
or  upwards,  if  (a)  in  the 
case  of  natural-bom  sub- 
jectB,  resident  in  the  State 
for  9  years,  and  (b)  in  the 
case  of  naturalised  sub- 
jects, if  naturalised  for  6 
years  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion and  resident  in  the 
State  during  that  period 

6  years 

£900  esjch  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  6 
months,  and  who  either 
(a)  own  a  freehold  estate 
to  the  value  of  £100,  (b) 
occupy  a  house  or  own 
leasehold  property  rated 
at  £96,  (c)  hold  Crown 
leasee  or  licensee  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  £10 
per  annum,  or  id)  are  on 
the  electoral  list  of  a 
municipality  or  road- 
board  district  in  respect 
of  property  of  the  annual 
value  of  £96.  Aboriginal 
natives  may  only  acquire 
the  franchise  in  respect  of 
a  freehold  qualification 


50 


Male  adult  British  sub- 
jects, if  resident  in  the 
State  for  19  months. 
Naturalised  subjects 
must  have  been  natura- 
lised for  5  years  and  have 
resided  in  the  State  for 

2  years  previous  to  the 
election 

Duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  limited  to 

3  years 

£900  each  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  6 
months,  and  who  either 
(a)  own  freehold  to  the 
value  of  £60.  (b)  hold  a 
household  or  leasehold 
property  to  the  value  of 
£10  per  annum,  (o)  hold  a 
pastoral,  agricultural, 
occupation,  or  mining 
lease  or  license  from  the 
Crown  to  the  value  of  £5 
per  annum,  or  id)  are 
registered  on  the  roll  of 
a  municipality  or  roads 
board.  Aboriginals  may 
only  be  registered  in  re- 
spect of  freehold  property 


T  2 


Tasmania. 


Male  natural-l  K>m  or 
naturalised  British  sub- 
jects of  the  age  of  30  yearH 
or  upwards,  if  qualified  to 
vote  at  the  election  for 
the  Legislative  Council 


6  years 

£100  each  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  12 
months,  if  either  (a)  pos- 
sessing freehold  to  the 
annual  value  of  £10  or 
leasehold  to  the  value  of 
£80,  or  (b)  graduates  of  a 
British  university,  quali- 
fied legal  or  medical  prac- 
titioners, or  naval  or  mili- 
tary officers 


.35 


Adult  British  subjectn 
of  either  sex,  if  (a)  the) 
have  resided  in  the  State 
for  6  months  continuously 
and  (b)  they  are  enrolled 
on  the  electoral  lists 


Duration  of  Parliament, 
which  is  limited  to  3  yearH 


£100  each  per  annum 

Adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  li 
months  I 
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"2.  The  Federal  Parliament. — The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  six  being 
i-uturned  by  each  of  the  original  federating  States.  Members  of  this  chamber  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  by  a  provision  in  the  Ck>nstitution  a  certain  number  retire  at 
the  end  of  every  third  year,  although  they  are  eligible  for  re-election.  Li  aooordanoc 
with  the  Constitution  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  double  that  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  States  are  represented  on  a  population  basis,  and  the  numbers  stand  at  present 
as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  27;  Victoria,  22;  Queensland,  9;  South  Australia,  7; 
Western  Australia,  5 ;  Tasmania,  5 — total,  75.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  minimum 
of  five  members  in  each  original  State.  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeR  are 
elected  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament,  which  is  limited  to  three  years.  In  elections 
for  Senators  each  State  is  counted  as  a  single  electorate,  but  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
subdivision  had  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  provide  workable  electorates  in  each  State 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at 
thf  rate  of  £600  per  annum. 

(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  then* 
ha\-e  been  three  elections  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Further 
information  as  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliaments  since  their  inception  is  given  on  page 
38  hereinbefore.  Particulars  regarding  the  number  of  electors  enrolled  and  the 
nimiber  of  electors  to  whom  ballot-papers  were  issued  at  the  last  two  elections  may  be 
found  in  the  tables  given  hereunder  : — 

FKDFiRAL   ELECTIONS   OF   THE    16TH   DECEMBER,  .1903,    AND    THE    12TH 

DECEMBER,  1906. 


Electors  Enrolled. 


i  Electors  to  whom  Ballot'  Percentage  of  Voter? 
I     Papers  were  Issued.        to  Electors  Enrolled. 


State. 


Hales. 


I  '  i  !  '  I  I 

Fern.  I  Total.     Males,  j  Fern.      Total.     Males,  f  Fern.     Total. 


The  Senate. 


New  South  WaleB 
Victoria  ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


( 'ommon  wealth 


11903 
lig06 
fl9(» 
1X906 
fl903 
1.1906 
fig03 
11906 
fl9[Xi 
11906 
(1903 
(1806 


11903 
,1906 


mi-l^'y 

^6,764 

30-:.ij:7 

346^22 

3aj,'N» 

310,4(W 

3a-^.KH6 

336,168 

12T,<.34 

90,166 

1.5!  M 157 

121,072 

a-K':'i7 

81,828 

9V,4^14 

96,664 

7l,r4 

42488 

Ql.i-.l 

54,046 

i^M5 

38,763 

4'7,:ji)6 

42,903 

_-. 



I 


687X)49 
737,599 
612,472  I 
672.064 
227,080 
271.009  1 
167.775 
198,118 
116,942  I 
14.5,473  I 
82.268 
90,200 


994,484    899.102:1.893,586 
1,114487  ;  995,375  2,100.562 


189.877 
229,654 
171,839 
209,252 
79,938 
79,-567 
.35.736 
43318 
26,878 
37480 
23.729 
29,164 


134.487 
151,682 
141,648 
171,983 
44,509 
44.972 
19,049 
27,199 
6,270 
15,.'».32 
13,292 
19,715 


324.364 
.381,336, 
313,487 
381.185 
124,507' 
124.539  I 
.'>4,785  , 
70,517 
33.148' 
52.712 
37,021  I 
4b,879! 


52.70 
58,57 
56.80 
62.90 
62.49 
53.03 
41.58 
44.45 
35.96 
40.67 
54.53 
61.65 


I 


527.997    350315     887312  1    53.09 
628,135  I  431.033  1.050.168     56.:« 


41.16 

47.21 

43.90 

51.70 

,    45.&3 

5148 

1    51.14 

56-73 

,    44.94 

54.83 

'    37.14 

45.94 

'2:^.28 

3a.65 

28.43 

36.51 

14.86 

2835 

28.74 

36.23 

.34.30 

45.00 

45.05 

54.18 

38.96 

46.86 

43.30 

50.21 

The  House  of  Representatives. 


{1903 
tlfl06 
(  1903 
11906 
fl903 
11906 

South  AuBtralia   ..  (}^ 

Western  Australia  [J^ 

[1903 
I  1906 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria  ... 
QueoDsland 


TaKmania 


(.'ommonwealth 


(1903 


:»3,254 

274.763 

578,017  i  164,133 

118,381 

363.723 

314.777 

678..'300  1  216,150 

141,227 

241434 

247.089 

488.223 

142,460 

120329 

335,886 

336.168 

672,054 

209.266 

171,999 

U4,560 

88.375 

202.925 

74,042 

41,689 

150.087 

121.072 

271.109 

79.540 

44.942 

23,856 

25.780 

49,645 

12,394        7,728  i 

42.065 

38378 

80.643 

19,a'50 

12.669 

41,600 

28.324 

60.824 

16324 

4.409 

91.427 

54,046 

145,473 

36,976 

15,740 

43.515 

38.753 

82,268 

23,729 

13,284 

37,779 

34,839 

72,618 

23,753 

16.441 

767309 

703,093 

1,470,902 

433..582 

305320 

1,020.917 

809,480 

1.920397 

585,535 

403.018  ; 

282,514  I 
357.377 
262.789 
381.265  I 
115,731  I 
124,482! 
20,122  ' 
32,519  i 
21,233 
52,716  , 
37,013 
40,194 


739.402; 
9883531 


54.12 
50.43 
59.08    I 
62..30 

53.01    I 

51.95    I 

47.19 

40.54    , 

40.44 

54.53 

62.87 


56.47 
.57.35 


43.08 

4838 

44.87 

52.67 

48.70 

5333 

51.16 

56.73 

47.17 

57.08 

37.12 

45.98 

29.97 

4033 

32.84 

40.32 

15.57 

sail 

29.12 

36.34 

34.28 

44.99 

47.19 

5535 

43.50 

50.27 

44.81 

.51.48 
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In  the  Senate  the  figures  for  the  year  1906  shew  that  ballot-papers  were  issued  to  a 
little  more  than  half- the  oloctorato,  and  are  a  slight  improvement  on  those  for  the  year 
1903,  when  only  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  electors  visited  the  polls.  Allowing  for  the 
various  causes  which  may  have  prevented  those  qualified  from  recording  their  votes,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  have,  so  far,  set  a  high  value  on 
the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  In  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
figures  for  both  years  shew  an  improvement  in  percentage  of  voters  as  compared  with  the 
I'etums  for  the  Senate ;  nevertheless  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory.  In  every 
instance  the  percentage  of  female  voters  is  very  far  below  that  of  the  males. 

8.  The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales. — The  Legislative  Council  is  in  this  State 
n  nominee  chamber,  the  Legislative  Assembly  being  an  elective  body.  Theoretically  the 
Ijcgislative  Council  may  contain  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  but  in  practice  the 
number  is  restricted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty,  the  members  at  the  latest  available  date 
Jxiing  fifty-four.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council.  The  tenure  of  the  seat  is  for  life  ;  four-fifths  of  the  members  must 
be  persons  not  holding  any  paid  ofiice  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions. 
The  Legfislative  Assembly  consists  of  ninety  members,  who  hold  their  seats  dvuring  the 
43xiBtence  of  the  Parliament  to  which  they  are  elected.  The  duration  of  any  single  Parlia- 
ment is  limited  to  three  years. 

(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Since  the  introduction  of  responsible  Government  in 
Now  South  Wales  there  have  been  twenty  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which 
4jpened  on  the  22nd  May,  1856,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  19th  December,  1857,  while  the 
twentieth  opened  on  the  23rd  August,  1904,  and  closed  on  the  20th  August,  1907.  The 
iivorage  duration  of  the  Parliaments  was  two  years  and  five  months.  The  first  session  of 
the  twenty-first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  26th  September,  1907. 

Particulars  of  voting  at  the  last  five  elections  but  one  are  given  below : — 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ELECTIONS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


IJafee  of  Opening  of  Parliament. 


7th  August,  1894 
13th  „  1895 
16th  „  1898 
aSrd  July,  1901  ... 

23rd  August,  1904  1^^;^^^^^^^ 


Electors 

upon  the 

Roll. 


298,817 
267,468 
324,389 
346,184 
363,062 
326,428 


2T3 

Sb5 


125 
125 
125 
125 

90 


^5 


1 

8 

3 

13 


Contested  Electorates.. 


Electors 
Qualified 
to  Vote. 


254,105 
238,233 
294,481 
270,861 
304,396 
262,433 


Votes 
Recorded. 


204.246 
153,034 
178,717 
195,359 
226,057 
174,588 


III 


80.38 
64.24 
60.69 
72.13 
74.26 
66.51 


9  O  o  O 


1.62 
0.88 
0.92 
0.79 

0.59 


The  franchise  was  extended  to  women  in  1902,  and  was  exercised  for  the  first  time 
:it  a  State  election  in  1904. 

4.  The  Pariiament  of  Victoria. — Both  of  the  Victorian  legislative  chambers  are 
< elective  bodies,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  members  of  each 
Rouse,  as  well  as  in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  members  and  electors.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  the  tenurci  of  the  seat  is  for  six  years,  but  one  member  for  each 
province  retires  ever>'  third  year,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  when  one  half  of  the 
newly  elected  members  hold  their  seats  for  three  years  only.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  elected  for  the  duration  of  Parliament,  which  is  limited  to  three  years.  An 
elector  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  may  only  vote  once,  plurality  of  voting  having  been 
abolished  in  1899 ;  an  elector,  however,  qualified  in  more  than  one  district,  may  select 
that  for  which  he  desires  to  record  his  vote.  ^  t 
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(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government  in 
Victoria  there  have  been  twenty  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  on 
the  2l8t  November,  1856,  and  closed  on  the  9th  August,  1859,  while  the  twentieth 
opened  on  the  29th  June,  1904,  and  closed  on  the  21st  February,  1907.  The  first  session 
of  the  twenty-first  Parliament  opened  on  the  9th  July,  1907. 

Statistics  regarding  the  last  three  elections  will  be  found  below: — 

STATISTICS  OP  VICTORIAN  ELECTIONS,  1902  TO  1907. 


Legislative  Assembly. 

lYear. 

Electors 
on  Roll. 

Electors  in 
Contested 
DUtricts. 

Voters  in 
Contested 
Districts 

Per- 
centage. 

Electors 
on  Roll. 

Electors in 
Contested 
Distaricts. 

Voters  in 
Contested 
Distriote. 

Per- 
centage. 

1902... 
1904... 
1907  ... 

134,087 
172,496 
180,738 

• 

104.843 
78,512 

• 

61,382 
27,162 

• 

58.64 
34.68 

290,241 
264,709 
260,787 

216,063 
223,600 
191,131 

141,471 
140,127 
117,098 

65.47 
62.66 
61.26 

*  Not  contested. 
As  the  table  shews,  the  proportion  of  voters  for  the  Legi^tivo  Council  is  considerablj 
less  than  that  for  the  Lower  House. 

6.  The  Parliament  of  QueenslaiuL— No  limit  is  set  by  the  Constitution  Act  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Queensland,  the  total  at  the  latest 
available  date  being  forty-three.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  State  Governor,  and  it 
is  provided  that  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  members  must  consist  of  persons  not 
holding  any  office  under  the  (7rown,  except  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  on 
full  or  half-pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions.  The  members  are  nominated  for  life. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  seventy-two  members,  returned  from  sixty- 
one  electorates,  eleven  electorates  returning  two  members  each,  the  others  being  single 
electorates. 

(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Since  the  establishment  of  responsible  govemmeot 
in  Queensland  there  have  been  sixteen  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  opened  on 
the  29th  May,  1860,  and  dissolved  on  the  20th  May,  1863,  while  the  sixteenth  parlia- 
ment opened  on  the  23rd  July,  1907,  and  closed  on  the  10th  Docember,  1907.  The 
seventeenth  parliament  is  now  in  session.  Statistics  regarding  the  elections  of  1903, 
1904,  and  1907  are  given  below : — 

ELECTIONS  FOR  QUEENSLAND  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


Year. 

HI 
III 

is 

iit 

Electors  Enrolled. 

Electors  who  Voted. 

Percentage  of  Elector* 

Voting  in  Contested 

Electorates. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

1P02 
ig04 
1907 

72 
72 
72 

ISO 
140 

ia5 

154 
117 
179 

108,548 
103,943 
125.140 

05^9 

108.548 
108.943 
220.189 

80,076 
60,965 

- 

80.076 
60,965 
152.040 

76^ 
74.16 
73.42 

98M 

78^ 
74.16 

n.6i 

The  election  of  1907  was  the  first  State  election  in  Queensland  at  which  women 
voted,  the  privilege  being  conferred  under  Act  5  Edw.  VII.,  No.  1.  Some  of  the  retxims 
did  not  separate  the  sexes  in  the  figures  respecting  the  number  of  electors  who  voted,  and 
the  percentage  of  males  and  females  was  therefore  calculated  on  the  total  returns  where 
the  subdivision  was  made. 

6.  Parliament  of  South  Australia. — In  this  State  there  is  a  Legislative  Council 
composed  of  eighteen  members  and  a  House  of  Assembly  with  forty-two  members,  both 
chambers  being  elective. 

(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  government  in 
South  Australia  there  have  been  eighteen  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  wat^ 
opened  on  the  22nd  April,  1867,  and  dissolved  on  the  1st  SeptembeiO^filSrvVbile  tht* 
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eighteenth  was  opened  on  the  20th  July,  1905,  and  terminated  on  the  10th  October,  1906. 
The  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Parliament  opened  on  the  30th  November,  1906. 
Particulars  of  voting  at  the  last  three  elections  are  given  below : — 

parliamentary    elections    in    south    AUSTRALIA. 


Year 

Electors  on  Rolls. 

Electors  Who  Voted. 

Percentage  of 
Electors  Voting. 

Males. 

1 
Females.      Total. 

Males.     Females. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL. 

1900 
1902 
1905 

38,688        9,854  j    48.542 
38,413  1    13,496  1    51,909 
39,011  ;   13,873      52,884 

21,403 
29,978 
28,820 

3,907 
7,940 
8,328 

25,310 
37,918 
37,148 

55.32 
78.04 
73.88 

39.65 
58.83 
60.03 

LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY. 

1902 
1905 
1906 

77,147 
95,396 
96,724 

72,030 
92,249 
93,438 

149,177 
187,645 
190,162 

53,471 
64,330 
60,109 

36,545 
50.246 
45,997 

90,016 
114,576 
106,106 

62.14 
67.43 
69.31 

49.22 
54.47 
60.73 

The  proportions  of  votes  recorded  to  total  persons  entitled  t6  vote  in  each  of  the 
three  years  given  above  were  as  follows: — Legislative  Council,  52.14,  73.05,  and  70.24 
per  cent. ;  and  Legislative  Assembly,  55.80,  61.06,  and  60.34  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  South  Australia  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  grant 
women's  suffrage  (under  Act  No.  16  of  1894),  the  franchise  being  exercised  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Legislative  Assembly  election  on  the  25th  April,  1896. 

7.  The  Parliament  of  Western  Australia.— In  this  State  both  chambers  are  elective. 
For  the  Legislative  Council  there  are  thirty  mambars,  each  of  the  ten  electorates  return- 
ing three  members,  wnile  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  one 
member  being  returned  by  each  of  the  fifty  electoral  divisions.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  election  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  senior  member  for  the  time  being  for  each  province  retires.  Seniority  is 
determined  (a)  by  date  of  election,  (6)  if  two  or  more  members  are  elected  in  the  same 
day,  then  the  senior  is  the  one  who  polled  the  least  number  of  votes,  (c)  if  the  election  be 
uncontested,  or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  then  the  seniority  is  determined  by  the 
alphabetical  precedence  of  surnames  and,  if  necessary.  Christian  names.  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  are  elected  for  three  years. 

(i.)  Particular8  of  Elections.  Since  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in 
Western  Australia  there  have  been  five  complete  parliaments,  the  first  of  which  was 
opened  on  the  30th  December,  1890,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  22nd  March,  1893,  while 
the  fifth  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  28th  July,  1904,  and  dissolved  on  the  5th  October, 
1905.  The  first  session  of  the  sixth  Parliament  commenced  on  the  23rd  November,  1905. 
Particulars  relating  to  the  last  three  parliamentary  elections  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  figures  refer  to  electors  for  the  Assembly  only,  no  returns  being  published  with  regard 
to  voting  at  Council  elections  : — 

ELECTIONS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE   ASSEMBLY,    WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 


Electors  on  the  Boll. 

In  Contested  Districts. 

Votes  Recorded. 

Proportion  of 
Electors  Voting. 

Year. 

1 

■  i 

1 

i 

•3 

•i 

i 
1 

1 

8.255 
23.500 
19,435 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

igoi 

1904 
1906 

74,874 
108.861 
79,025 

16,648 
54,965 
42,697 

91,522 
163.826 
121,722 

67,967 
88.524 
65,296 

14,775 
49,791 
36,706 

82.742 
138,315 
102.002 

29332 
43,285 
33,482 

38,077 
66,785 
52,917 

44 

49 
51 

56 
47 
53 

46 
48 
52 
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8.  The  Tasmanlan  Parliament. — ^In  Tasmania  there  are  two  legislative  chambers^ 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  both  bodies  being  elective.  The 
Council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  returned  from  fifteen  districts.  Hobart  returning 
three,  Launceston  two,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  districts  sending  one  member  each. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-five  House  of  Assembly  districts,  each  district 
returning  one  member,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of 
1906,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  Assembly,  either  by  dissolution  or  by  effluxion 
of  time,  there  will  be  five  House  of  Assembly  districts  {i.e.,  the  Commonwealth  electoral 
districts),  each  district  returning  six  members.  The  last-elected  Parliament  will  not 
expire  till  March,  1909,  so  that,  imless  the  House  is  previously  dissolved,  the  existing 
electoral  system  will  remain  in  force  until  that  date. 

(i.)  Particulars  of  Elections.  Particulars  of  the  voting  at  the  last  three  electionh 
are  given  hereunder.  The  figures  refer  to  elections  for  the  Assembly  only,  as,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  tenure  of  seat  in  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  districts  conduct  elections  each  year : — 

ELECTIONS,  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY,  TASMANLA. 


Electors  on  Roll. 

Electors  in  Con- 
tested Districts. 

Votes  Recorded. 

Percentage  of 
Electors  Voting. 

Year. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1900 
»1903 
tl906 

39,002 
43,999 
47,400 

4lV629 

29,022 
40,267 
37,120 

33,415 

18,872 
23,766 
23,128  1    17,194 

65.02 
69.87 
62.30 

5i!46 

*  Manhood  suffrage,  Act  64  Vic,  No.  5.    +  Universal  adult  sufTi-age,  Act  3  Edward  VH.,  No.  13. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

1.  Systems  of  Local  Government. — Id  all  civilised  nations,  whatever  the  previous 
oouise  of  their  constitutional  history,  the  persistent  and  rapid  growth  of  the  functions  of 
the  central  Oovemment,  with  repeated  assumptions  of  new  and  onerous  duties  and 
responsihilities,  have  rendered  some  attempts  at  decentralisation  and  some  form  of  local 
government  essential.  Without  such  a  relief  national  administration  could  be  carried  on 
with  success  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Experience,  ancient  and  modem  alike, 
has  demonstrated  that  a  completely  centralised  bureaucracy — that  is,  a  body  of  officials 
working  from  a  single  centre  and  responsible  only  to  itself — cannot  carry  on  indefinitely 
the  administration  of  a  Urge  country ;  such  a  body  tends  to  ignore  the  varieties  of 
local  conditions,  to  become  stereotyped  in  its  ideas  and  methods,  and  sooner  or  later 
breakdown  is  inevitable.  There  are  two  possible  policies  which  a  Legislature  may  adopt 
towards  local  authorities  apart  from  the  imposition  of  compulsory  duties  upon  them. 
There  is  first  (a)  the  grant  of  general  power  to  all  local  bodies  of  a  particular  class — that 
is,  the  Legislature  may  establish,  a  set  of  authorities  and  empower  them  to  do  anything 
which  in  their  judgment  will  tend  to  promote  the  satisfactory  administration  and  general 
weU -being  of  the  areas  under  their  control,  so  long  as  any  particular  powers  which  they 
propose  to  use  arc  not  expressly  prohibited  or  reserved  to  other  authorities.  But  as  this 
liberty  might  easily  in  some  cases  be  abused,  there  is  necessarily  the  restriction,  of  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  authorities  in  question,  that 
the  actual  exercise  of  these  general  powers  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  an  adminis- 
trative department  of  the  central  Government.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legislature 
may  (b)  grant  only  specific  powers  to  local  bodies — that  is,  may  give  them  permission  to 
■do  all  or  any  of  a  number  of  enumerated  things,  with  or  without  the  approval  of  the 
-central  departments,  and  in  this  case  nothing  further  can  be  done  by  the  local  body 
unless  permitted  by  fresh  legislative  enactments.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
legislation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  ordinarily  followed  the  first  of  these  two 
rnethods,  and  has  given  to  the  local  self-governing  communities  power  to  do  anything  for 
which  they  can  get  administrative  approval;  while  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  the  practice  has  been  the  opposite  one — local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  do  only  specified  things  ;  but  in  order,  in  spite  of  this,  to 
allow  free  play  to  local  initiative  and  enterprise,  parliamentarj'  procedure  permits  of  local 
authorities  being  able  to  obtain  additional  powers  for  particular  works  or  undertakings 
by  means  of  special  Acts.  This  difference  between  the  Australian  or  British  and  conti- 
nental systems  has  two  very  important  results. 

(i.)  Difference  between  Australian  and  Continental  Systents.  (a)  The  first  important 
result  of  this  difierence  is  that  in  Australia,  England  and  the  United  States  the  enter- 
prise and  activity  of  local  authorities  depend  upon  the  temper  and  ideas  of  Parliament — 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation ;  whilst  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  controlling  influence  is  ordinarily  exercised  by  a 
bureaucracy  whose  opinion  upon  the  matters  in  question  may  or  may  not  be  coincident 
with  the  majority  of  the  electorate.      The  result  is  that  in  Australia  it  is  the  Im^iness  oL 
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the  State  Parliaments  to  determine  what  powers  are  to  be  conferred  upon  local  autho- 
rities, while,  ordinarily,  under  the  continental  systems  the  administrative  bodies  have  to 
regulate  what  the  local  authorities  may  or  may  not  do.  The  efficiency  of  such  conti- 
nental systems  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  controlling  bureau- 
cracy, although  it  is  true  that  the  legal  powers  of  a  municipality  under  that  system 
might  be  very  much  wider  than  those  of  a  municipal  council  in  Australia.  If  the  bureau- 
cracy is  enterprising  and  ready  to  enoourage  and  aid  in  every  way  the  growth  of  local 
action  and  experiment — as  it  is  in  Prussia — then  there  is  the  largest  scope  for  municipal 
development ;  but  if,  as  in  France,  the  bureaucracy  is  conservative  in  its  ideas  and  slow 
to  move,  the  action  of  local  authorities  remains  cramped  and  limited. 

(6)  The  second  important  result  of  the  difference  between  the  Australian  and  conti- 
nental systems  is  that  in  all  matters  entrusted  to  them  local  authorities  in  Australia 
consider  that  their  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  law  according  to  the  will  of,  and  in  the 
manner  desired  by  the  ratepayers  of  their  local  areas,  subject  generally  to  the  supervision 
of  the  central  Government,  whereas  on  the  continent  of  Europe  local  authorities  regard 
themselves  normally  as  bodies  appointed  to  carry  out,  within  their  respective  localities,  the 
will  of  the  central  Government,  even  in  such  matters  as  are  of  purely  local  importance. 
Local  authorities  imder  the  continental  systems  are  responsible  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment and  are  subject  to  administrative  control,  whilst  in  Australia  municipal  councils, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  the  Acts  under  which  they  are  constituted  or  which  they 
have  to  administer,  are  responsible  only  to  the  ratepayers  of  their  respective  localities. 

(ii.)  Various  Systems  in  the  Several  States  of  the  Commontcealth.  In  all  the  States 
of  the  C3ommonwealth  Acts  have  now  been  passed  providing  for  comprehensive  schemes 
for  the  decentralisation  of  power  by  the  constitution  of  various  forms  of  local  authorities 
to  deal  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects  and  matters.  The  general  policy  of  the  Legisla- 
tures towards  local  authorities  in  Australia  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Generally 
speaking,  these  authorities  exercise  their  powers  under  enactments  of  two  kinds, 
(a)  There  are,  first,  what  may  be  called  constituent  Acts,  which  create  the  various  classes 
of  local  bodies  and  arm  th6m  with  the  powers  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
intended  to  be  discharged  by  them,  and  there  are,  secondly  (6)  general  Acts  dealing  with 
one  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  of  administration — such  as  the  Public  Health  Acts— 
and  giving  power  to  the  local  authorities  for  that  particular  service.  Although  the  Acts 
controlling  local  government  in  the  several  States  vary  considerably  in  detail,  especially 
as  regards  the  election  of  councillors  and  presiding  officers,  method  of  valuation,  and 
rating  powers,  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  and 
imposed  upon  local  authorities  in  the  various  States ;  these  powers  and  duties  are  many 
and  varied.  As  a  rule  the  municipal  council  is  the  highway  authority,  being  responsible 
for  all  the  roads  within  its  area  and  the  up-keep  of  all  bridges ;  it  is  a  public  health 
authority  ;  it  supervises  the  sanitary  work,  the  water  supply,  and  the  lighting  of  its  area, 
and  for  these  and  for  other  purposes  may  appoint  officers;  it  administers  the  Acte 
relating  to  the  sale  of  foods  and  drugs,  the  slaughter  and  diseases  of  animals,  weights  and 
measures,  and  river  pollution ;  it  may  establish  hospitals,  public  recreation  grounds, 
libraries,  and  museums,  and  may  provide  asylums  and  support  charitable  institutions ; 
it  may  make  provision  for  preventing  fires  and  floods ;  it  administers  the  municipal 
property,  makes  by-laws  with  regard  to  a  large  variety  of  things  and  matters,  and  may 
acquire  other  powers  by  petition  to  the  Governor.  The  councils  are  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  seek  only  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  electorate,  subject  to  Uie  general 
supervision  of  the  central  Governments. 

(iii.)  Systems  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  a  careful 
distinction  is  generally  drawn  between  those  internal  affairs  in  which  the  central  Govern- 
ment is  thought  to  be  directly  concerned  and  those  which  are  held  to  be  primarily  of 
only  local  interest.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the  former  includes,  besides  the  army. 
State  taxes  and  domains,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  police,  and  the  general  supervision  of  local 
authorities,  while  to  the  localities  are  left  roads,  poor  relief,  and  a  number  of  misoeUaDeous 
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matters.  The  work  of  the  central  Qoveniment  is  deconcentrated,  that  is  to  say,  the 
oountry  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  delegation  of  the  central 
authority,  doing  its  work  and  thereby  decreasing  the  pressure  upon  the  head  offices. 
The  executive  agents  in  each  locality  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  but  they  are  also 
the  representatives  of  the  central  Government,  and  as  such  they  are  members  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  are  under  its  control,  with  the  consequence  that  they  look  to  the  central 
Government  for  guidance  and  direction  in  regard  to  local  afiairs.  Local  government  is  in 
fact  weak ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  a  locality  by  the  central,  power, 
as  the  exercise  of  the  wiU  of  the  latter  by  the  locality.  The  system  of  deconcentrated 
centralised  control  as  carried  out  in  Prussia  has,  however,  some  distinct  advantages. 

(a)  Li  the  first  place  the  duties  of  supervising  the  actions  of  a  large  number  of  local 
authorities  do  not  rest  only  upon  a  comparatively  small  ntmiber  of  officials 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  but  are  carried  out  by  delegations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  which  are  able  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
requirements  and  conditions. 

(6)  Secondly,  the  supervision  is  not  only  by  Government  officials,  but  by  responsible 
and  experienced  persons  elected  by  the  inhabitants  and  who  command  local 
confidence.  The  general  results  are  that,  firstly,  thestaiT  at  the  central  offices 
is  relieved  of  much  detailed  work,  and,  secondly,  that  the  control  of  the 
localities  is  rendered  much  less  bureaucratic. 

2.  Early  History  of  Local  Goyernment  in  Australia.— Before  the  more  compre- 
hensive systems  of  self-government  were  first  provided  for  in  the  several  States  various 
enactments  had  from  time  to  time  been  passed  and  amended  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  local  government  which  asserted  itself  as  one  of  the  primary  results 
of  the  spread  of  education  and  increase  of  population.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1839  the  first  mimicipal  law  was  passed  in  South  Australia,  which  was  thus  the  birth- 
place of  local  government  in  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  31st  October,  1840,  the 
principles  of  self-government  were  practically  adopted  in  Adelaide  by  the  election  of  a 
mayor  and  council.  In  1842  the  Sydney  City  Incorporation  Act  was  passed  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Government;  under  this  Act  the  city  was  divided  into  «ix  wards,  and 
resident  occupiers  or  owners  of  houses,  warehouses,  or  shops  within  a  radius  of  seven 
miles  were  duly  enrolled  as  citizens  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  councillors, 
the  number  of  which  was  fixed  at  twenty-four.  A  city  fund  was  established  and  rates 
levied.  The  duties  of  the  council  were  to  construct  and  maintain  streets,  sewers,  and 
waterworks,  to  light  the  streets,  and  to  make  by-laws  for  the  general  good  rule  and 
government  of  the  city.  In  the  same  year,  1842,  Melbourne  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
by  special  Act,  and  as  a  city  in  1847,  while  Geelong  was  incorporated  in  1849.  The  Acts 
by  which  Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  incorporated  contained  no  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities,  but  in  1842  an  Imperial  Act  was  passed 
under  which  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  empowered  to  incorporate  by  letters 
patent  every  county  or  any  part  of  a  county  to  form  districts  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government.  In  the  following  year  the  districts  of  Appin,  Campbelltown,  Camden, 
Narellan,  and  Picton,  in  New  South  Wales,  were  incorporated  under  one  county  district 
council,  while  later  in  the  same  year  Appin  and  Campbelltown  were  constituted  as  a 
separate  district  under  the  control  of  six  councillors.  In  1844  the  Sydney  City  Incorpo- 
ration Act  was  amended ;  by  this  time  the  number  of  county  district  councils  had 
increased  to  eight,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  council  of  Sydney  and 
the  Road  Trusts,  which  were  generally  created  by  Special  Acts,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  local  government  system  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1858.  The  Imperial  Act  of 
1860,  under  which  the  State  of  Victoria  was  granted  responsible  government,  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  State  into  districts  under  the  government  of  local  councils.  In  all 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  systems  of  local  government  have  been  provided  for;  in 
some  of  the  States,  such  as  Victoria,  practically  the  whole  area  of  the  State  has  for  some 
years  been  divided  into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  self-government,  while  in  others, 
more  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  a  general  system  of  extending  the  advantages  of 
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local  govemmont  throughout  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country  has  only  recently  beeir 
provided.  In  other  States  systems  of  local  government  which  have  been  in  force  for 
some  years  have,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  made  comparatively  slow  progress  owing  to 
the  small  population  scattered  over  such  large  areas.  Taking,  however,  into  considera- 
tion the  benefits  which  must  accrue,  especially  in  a  countrv*  of  great  distances,  from  tht* 
establishment  of  suitable  systems  of  local  government,  and  judging  by  the  success  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  as  population 
increases  and  settlement  progresses,  the  people  of  Australia  will  take  fuller  advantage  of 
the  systems  provided. 


§  2.     New  South  Wales. 

1.  Development  of  Local  Government  Systems.— In  the  year  1858  the  Municipalitie^s 
Act,  the  first  important  measure  with  regard  to  general  local  government  in  New  South 
Wales,  was  passed.  Under  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  incorporation  of  any  town  or 
rural  district  as  a  municipality  upon  presentation  to  the  Governor  of  a  petition  signed  by 
at  least  fifty  of  the  prospective  ratepayers,  and  containing  a  larger  number  of  signatureK 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition.  The  members  of  the  council  were  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  chairman  was  chosen  by  the  councillors  from  their  own  number. 
The  duties  of  the  council  were  to  abate  and  remove  nuisances ;  to  make  by-laws  for  tbr 
regulation  of  their  own  proceedings  and  for  the  general  good  government  of  the  town  : 
to  control  all  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  and  wharves ;  to  establish  hospitals,  asylums,  libraries, 
and  gardens ;  and  to  establish  tolls  and  rents  for  the  use  of  markets,  bridges,  wharves, 
and  jetties  within  and  belonging  to  the  municipality.  The  general  rate  was  not  to  exceed 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  but  a  special  rate  for  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  street  light- 
ing could  be  levied.  Government  endowment  was  provided  for,  by  way  of  subsidies  on 
the  amount  collected  from  rates,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  all  thirty-five  districts 
were  incorporated  under  this  Act,  and  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Cook,  which 
was  united  to  Camperdown  in  1870,  and  East  St.  Leonards,  subsequently  joined  to  St. 
Leonards,  still  exist,  though  the  boundaries  of  most  of  them  have  since  been  changed. 

(i.^  The  Municipalities  Act  1867.  The  Act  of  1858  was  repealed  in  1867  by  the 
Municipalities  Act  of  that  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  Act  the  thirty-five 
existing  municipalities  were  to  continue  their  existence  under  the  designation  of  boroughs, 
and  all  municipalities  created  in  the  future  were  to  be  classified  either  as  (a)  boroughs, 
or  (6)  municipal  districts. 

(a)  Boroughs  could  consist  of  any  city,  town,  or  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  or  of 

any  populous  coimtry  district,  but  every  borough  had  to  have  a  population 
of  not  less  than  1000  and  had  to  contain  an  area  of  not  more  than  nine 
square  miles,  of  which  no  part  was  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  »n> 
other  part. 

(b)  Municipal  districts  could  comprise  any  part  of  the  colony  not  containing  a 

borough,  but  had  to  include  an  area  of  not  more  than  fifty  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  not  less  than  500  souls. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  councils  were  extended  and  defined,  while 
the  maximum  rate  remained  as  before.  This  Act  still  left  it  optional  for 
any  district  to  become  constituted  as  a  municipality,  with  the  consequence 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  State  was  incorporated  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

(ii.)  IHuision  of  the  Staie  into  Shires,  1906.  The  Act  of  1867  was  amended  from 
time  to  time  during  the  succeeding  thirty  years  until  the  whole  of  the  Acts — sixteen  iu 
number^ wore  repealed  by  the  consolidating  Act  of  1897.  This  Act  did  not  alter  the 
chief  features  of  previous  Acts,  and  still  retained  the  voluntary-  principle  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  local  government. 
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l)ecau80  so  long  as  the  central  Government  continued  to  construct  and  pay  for  local 
works,  it  was  natural  that  the  inhabitants  benefited  would  be  willing  to  deny  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  self-government.  The  law  on  the  subject  remained  in  an 
admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition  for  several  years,  and,  though  various  measures 
were  introduced  into  Parliament  for  its  amendment,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1905,, 
when  the  Shires  Act  was  passed,  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  local  government  was 
extended  to  the  greater  part  of  the  State. 

[a)  Tim  Shires  Act  1905  divides  the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of  existing 
municipalities,  the  western  division.  Lord  Howe  Island,  the  islands  in 
Port  Jackson,  and  the  Quarantine  Station  of  Port  Jackson,  into  shires, 
which  were  themselves  subdivided  into  ridings,  each  riding  having  equal 
representation  in  the  council,  and  were  classified  according  to  their  extent 
and  probable  revenue  and  expenditure.  A  sum  of  not  less  than  £150,000 
was  made  payable  annually  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  shires,  the  amount  payable  to  each  shire  being  apportioned 
according  to  the  class  to  which  it  belonged  and  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
general  rates  received  during  the  next  preceding  year.  An  important  feature 
of  the  Act  was  that  the  rates  were  to  be  charged  on  the  unimproved  value 
of  the  land,  instead  of  on  the  annual  rental ;  the  rate  to  be  levied  was  not 
to  be  less  than  one  penny,  nor  more  than  twopence  in  the  pound,  and  the 
minimum  rate  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  land  was  fixed  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  Another  important  provision  of  the  Act  was  that  as  soon  as 
a  rate  was  imposed  by  a  council,  the  operation  of  the  Land  Tax  Act  was 
suspended.  The  councils  were  vested  with  wide  general  powers  and  could 
acquire  additional  powers  by  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  council  followed 
by  an  application  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  council  to  the  Governor. 

(6)  The  Local  Government  Extension  Act  1906  amended  and  consolidated  the 
law  relating  to  municipalities  and  extended  the  principles  of  the  Shires  Act 
to  municipalities.  Provision  was  also  made  whereby  the  Governor  was 
authorised  to  proclaim  as  a  city  any  municipality  which  had,  during  the 
previous  five  years,  a  population  of  at  least  20,000  persons  and  a  revenue  of 
at  least  .£20,000,  and  which  formed  an  independent  centre  of  population. 

(c)  The  Local  (rovernnient  Act  1906.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1906  the 
Local  Government  Act,  which  deals  comprehensively  with  both  shires  and 
municipalities,  was  passed ;  by  this  Act  both  the  Shires  Act  1905  and  the 
TiOcal  Government  Extension  Act  1906  are  repealed,  and  their  provisions 
are  amended  and  consolidated. 

•2.  Local  Government  Systems  now  in  Operation.— The  law  relating  to  local  govern- 
ment in  New  South  Wales  is  now  contained  in  the  Act  of  1906  just  referred  to.  The 
Local  Government  Commissioners  issued  an  interim  report  in  July,  1905,  proposing  to 
divide  the  State  into  182  shires,  the  unimproved  value  of  which  was  £67,131,466 ;  by  the 
final  report,  issued  in  January,  1906,  the  establishment  of  134  shires  and  the  constitution 
of  thirty-two  new  municipalities  were  re(K)mmend(»d.  These  recommendations  have 
since  been  carried  into  effect. 

(i.)  Areas  Incorporated.  Ehrior  to  this  date  the  total  area  incorporated  formed  a  vei y 
small  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 

AREAS  LNCORPORATKD  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  1860  TO  1906. 

Year  ...  ...  ...      18G0.       1870.  1880.  1890.  1900.         190i>. 

Area  incorporated—Sq.  miles    ...       409  649  1,482         2,387         2,763         2.830 

Total  area  of  State  {exchunve  of  Lord  Hotce  Island),  310,367  square  miles. 
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The  areas  incorporated  in  1906  in  each  of  the  three  territorial  divisions  of  the  State 
were  as  follows  : — 


DISTI 

IIBUTION 

OF  INCORPORATED  AREAS,  1906 

Division. 

Incorporated  Area. 

Unincorporated  Arpa. 

Total  Area. 

Eastern 

Central        

Western      ... 

.  Sq.  miles 

rt 

1.977 
571 

282 

93.742 

88,579 

125,216 

95.719 

89.150 

125,498 

Total 

2,880 

807,537 

•310.367 

*  Total  area  of  State,  exclusive  of  Lord  Howe  Island,  the  area  of  which  is  6  square  miles. 

Under  the  Shires  Act  1905  and  the  Local  Government  Extension  Act  1906  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  central  divisions,  amounting  in  all  to  184,869  square  miles, 
were  incorporated,  either  as  shires  or  as  mimicipalities,  which  are  now  administered  under 
the  Local  Oovemment  Act  of  1906.  The  provision  of  the  Shires  Act  as  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  cities  is  retained,  and  under  this  provision  the  municipality  of  Broken  Hill  was 
proclaimed  a  city  in  1907. 

(i.)  General.  This  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1907 ;  it  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  existing  shires  and  municipalities,  for  the  creation  of  new  ones,  and  for 
their  reconstitution  by  uniting,  dividing,  altering,  or  converting  areas.  Each  shire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  and  each  municipality  may  be  divided  into  wards  by  petition 
of  the  council  or  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  Governor.  The  councils  consist 
in  the  case  of  shiros  of  either  six  or  nine  councillors,  and  in  the  case  of  municipalities  of 
from  six  to  twelve  aldermen,  except  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  municipalities, 
when  the  Governor  may  determine  that  the  council  of  the  united  areas  shall  consist  of 
any  number  from  twelve  to  eighteen  aldermen.  All  occupiers  of  rateable  property  of  a 
yearly  valu^  of  at  least  £5  who  have  been  in  occupation  for  at  least  throe  months,  of 
either  sex,  who  are  either  natural-born  or  naturalised  British  subjects,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  are  entitled  to  be  registered  on  the  electors'  roll,  and  any 
male  person  so  enrolled  is  qualified  to  bo  elected  as  a  councillor  or  alderman,  unless  he  is 
otherwise  ineligible. 

(ii.)  Functions  of  Councils.  On  the  constitution  of  a  shire  or  municipality  the 
councils  may  exercise  any  of  the  following  powers  : — The  construction  and  maintenance 
of  all  public  places,  except  those  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  or  other  public  bodies 
or  trustees,  and  except  national  works  ;  lighting  of,  and  controlling  the  traffic  in  streets 
and  roads  ;  prevention  of  fires  and  fioods  ;  the  administration  of  the  Public  Watering 
Places  Act  1900  and  the  Impounding  Act  1898,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Police  Ofienoes 
Act  1901,  the  Public  Health  Act  1902,  and  the  Cattle  Slaughtering  and  Diseased  Animals 
and  Meat  Act  1902.  Other  powers  and  duties,  such  as  the  construction  of  drainage  and 
water  supply  systems  without  reticulation,  the  care  and  management  of  parks  and 
commons,  and  the  licensing  of  hawkers  and  public  vehicles,  are  conferred  and  imposed 
upon  municipal  councils,  while  these  same  powers  and  duties  may  be  acquired  by  shire 
councils  by  resolution  of  the  council  followed  by  application  to  the  Governor. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  Further  Powers.  Further  powers  may  also  be  acquired  either 
by  shires  or  by  municipalities  if  the  council  decide  that  they  are  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  the  locality ;  these  are  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Gates  Act  1901.  and  the  Native  Dog  Destruction  Act  1901;  water 
supply  by  reticulation ;  the  maintenance  of  passenger  ferries,  of  fire  brigades, 
of  municipal  buildings,  of  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs,  of  markets,  parks, 
and  recreation  grounds,  of  refuse  destructors,  of  cemeteries  and  public 
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bathH;  the  manu^ture  and  supply  of  gas,  electricity,  and  hydraulic 
or  other  power ;  the  regulation  and  control  of  theatres,  public  halls,  and 
lodging  houses ;  the  establishment  and  management  of  public  libraries,  art 
galleries,  museums,  and  public  bands;  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
buildings  and  balconies ;  of  the  sale  of  fish  and  meat,  and  the  suppression 
of  nuisances  caused  by  the  emission  of  smoke  or  vapour.  These  powers 
may  be  acquired  by  a  resolution  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
council  followed  by  an  application  in  the  prescribed  form  to  the  Governor. 
On  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  fifty,  or  if  there  be  less  than 
800  ratepayers  on  the  roll,  by  one-sixth  of  the  ratepayers,  the  Governor  may 
direct  that  a  poll  be  taken  as  to  whether  all  or  any  of  the  powers  applied  for 
shall  be  conferred  on  the  council. 

ih)  Appointment  of  Executive  Officers.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  servants,  such  as  shire  engineers,  municipal 
clerks,  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  also  for  the  acquisition  by  councils  of 
land  or  buildings  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily,  for  which  purpose 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Act  1900  are  incorporated. 

(iii.)  Bates  and  Eatable  Property.  All  land  is  ratable  except  the  following : — Com- 
mons, public  parks,  and  public  reserves  not  held  under  lease  or  license;  cemeteries, 
public  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  and  buildings  used  exclusively  for  public 
charitable  purposes ;  churches  and  free  public  libraries;  unoccupied  Grown  lands;  lands 
vested  in  the  University  of  Sydney  occupied  and  used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  education ; 
land  vested  in  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  Railways  and  Tramways  and  actually  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  railways  or  tramways.  Rates  levied  by  a  council  may 
be  of  four  kinds,  namely,  general,  special,  local,  or  loan  rates. 

(a)  General  Rates  are  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
one  penny  nor  more  than  twopence  per  pound,  but  if  the  minimum  rate  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  council  it  may  be 
further  reduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor.  A  council  of  a  munici- 
pality which  has  levied  a  general  rate  of  not  less  than  one  penny  on  the 
unimproved  value  may  impose  such  additional  rate  as  may  be  required 
either  on  the  improved  or  the  unimproved  value. 

(6)  Special,  Locals  and  Loan  Rates  may  also  be  imposed  either  on  the  improved 
or  the  unimproved  value  at  the  option  of  the  council,  but  in  the  case  of 
special  and  local  rates  a  poll  may  be  demanded  by  the  ratepayers  as  to 
whether  the  rate  ^lall  be  imposed  or  not.  Rates  on  the  unimproved  value  of 
land  may  also  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Acts  1880-1906,  which  provide  for  the  construction  by  the 
Government  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  in  municipalities  which 
are  outside  the  areas  served  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  River  Boards. 
The  cost  becomes  a  charge  against  the  municipality,  carrying  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  repayable  by  annual  instalments  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  100  years. 

(iv.)  Endotnnent.  The  amount  of  and  the  conditions  as  to  the  endowment  of  shires 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Shires  Act.  It  is  also  enacted  that  all  municipalities  not 
receiving  statutory  endowmetit  under  any  Act  thereby  repealed  shall,  upon  the  result  of 
investigations  made  into  their  administration  and  financial  necessities,  bo  entitled  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  three  shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  pound  on  the  general  rate  col- 
lected ;  but  if  the  revenues  arc  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
corporations  under  proper  management  no  endowment  will  be  paid. 

(iv.)  Borrowing  Powers  and  other  Provisions.  A  council  of  a  municipality  is 
authorised  to  borrow  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  capital  value,  and  all  money 
so  borrowed  is  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  the  council.     If  a  council  desire  that  any 
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proposed  loan  should  be  giuranteed  by  the  Government  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  who  may  either  refuse  or  recommend  the  guarantee.  Both  shires  and 
municipalities  may  temporarily  borrow  in  any  year  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  estimated  revenue  to  be  received  from  rates  if  the  consent  of  the  Minister  shall 
have  been  first  obtained.  Auditors  are  appointed  by  the  councils,  and  Government 
examiners  are  appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  councils.  A  defaulting  area  is 
defined  to  bo  an  area  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  councillors  have  not  been  elected 
to  form  a  quorum,  or  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  the  levying  of  a  general 
rate  have  not  been  carried  out,  or  in  which  the  co]^lcil  has  ceased  for  six  months  to 
exercise  its  functions.  The  Governor  is  authorised  to  appoint  an  administrator  for  a 
defaulting  area. 

3.  Annual  and  Capital  Improved  Value  of  Ratable  Property,  1901  to  1906.— The 

following  table  shews  the  annual  and  capital  improved  values  of  ratable  property  in 
municipalities  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive: — 

NRW      SOUTH      WALES.— RATABLE      PROPERTY     IN      MUNICIPALITIES. 
ANNUAL   AND   CAPITAL  IMPROVED   VALUES,    1901   TO   1906. 


Sydney  and  SubnrbB. 

Countn*. 

Total. 

Year  ended 

Febraarj'.* 

Annual 

Capital 

Annual      >      Capital 

Annual            Capital 

Value. 

Value. 

Value.       ;        Value, 

Value.              Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£          1           £ 

1901 

5,069,630 

88,116,600 

2,836,130 

36,429,600 

7,905,760  ,  124,546,200 

1902 

5,188,700 

90,060,600 

2,920,500 

37,936,300 

8,109,200     127,996,900 

1903 

5,455,270 

93,413,300 

2,624,890 

36,606,500 

8,080,160     130,019,800 

1904 

5,669,670 

96,171,600 

2,681,750 

38,046,700 

8,351,420  1  134,218,300 

1906 

5,866,860 

98,857,900 

2,675.200 

38,356,800 

8,542,060  1  137.213,700 

1906 

6,974,970 

101,090,900 

2,741,390  j  39.223,700 

8,716,360     140,814.600 

•  The  municipal  year  of  the  city  of  Sydney  begins  on  the  Ist  January ;  the  returns  for  this 
city  are,  therefore,  included  as  up  to  the  31st  December  in  the  preceding  year.  In  other  munici- 
I>alitie8  the  financial  year  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Februar>'. 

4.  Unimproved  Capital  Value,  Area,  Population,  and  Rates  Levied,  1901  to  1906.— 

The  following  table  shews  the  unimproved  capital  value,  the  area,  population,  number 
of  buildings,  and  amount  of  rates  levied  in  municipalities  for  each  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive: — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— UNIMPROVED  CAPITAL  VALUE,  AREA,  POPULATION. 
NUMBER  OP  BUILDINGS.  AND  TOTAL  RATES  LEVIED  IN  MLT^ICl- 
PALITIES,   1901  TO  190G. 


Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

CountiT- 

1^ 

proved 

pital 

line. 

> 

1 

mber 

of 

dings. 

1  Rates 
vied. 

Unimproved 
Capital 
Value. 

Aiea. 

1  1 

ll 

.|5> 

1 

M 

|2 

P 

£ 

Acres. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

^        1 

Acres. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

1901  ... 

39,791,410 

\ 

+487.900 

194,907 

277,457 

13,760,215 

1,732,302 

371330 

73,862 

137^564 

ince ... 

39.781,410 

! 

1487,900 

f94,907 

3.3.3,065 

13,916,015  ( 

4. 711  ,.31 2 

K372,218 

74,012 

131,S??0 

1903... 

39,791,410 

^yi,'iao 

516,180 

99.125 

377,016 

13,942.015 

1,711,312 

379,430 

79,141 

174,900 

1904... 

39,791.410 

.514,7.50 

102,061 

382,509 

14,753,253 

1,719,612 

386,610 

79.712 

178349 

1905... 

39,791,410 

512,500 

105,3:« 

396.268 

14,753,253 

1,719,612 

391,370 

81,506 

188.W9 

1906... 

39,791,410 

523,530 

107,922 

404,332 

14,875,612 

1,719,692 

396,820 

83,075 

191,480 

♦  See  footnote  to  pi-eceding  table.      +  Census,  March,  1901. 

5.  Revenne  anil  Expeniliture,  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Municipalities,  1901  to 
1906. — The  subjoined  table  -shews  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  also  the 
total  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  municipalities  for  the  ^-ears  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  ;— 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  AND  ASSETS  AND 
LLVBILITIES  OF  MUNICIPALITIES.  1901  TO  1906. 


Year 

Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

1 

Country. 

-ended 
Feb.* 

Revenue. 

Ex'pndit're. 

Assets. 

LiabiUties 

Revenue. 

Exp'ndit're. 

Assets. 

LiabiUties. 

^• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IflOl 

675.631 

560,586 

2,476,354 

2,417,642 

377,751 

367,416 

1,326,4.32 

&lAJSt^ 

igoa 

563,600 

555,1(» 

2,464.662 

2,401,643 

381.298 

360,974 

1,393,353 

672,641 

1903 

685,751 

613,103 

2,489,917 

2,427,873 

372,007 

390,473 

1,378,472 

604,560 

1901 

705.443 

737,175 

2,437,589 

2,428,7.32 

874,149 

373,112 

1,4.%,278 

678,491 

1905 

616.292 

639,445 

2,421,023 

2,555,732 

378,107 

379,781 

l,50f.237 

603,667 

1906 

569.255 

j       591,166 

2.539,920 

2,637,980 

340,482 

a56,067 

1,528,915 

711.001 

*  See  footnote  to  preceding  table  but  one. 

6.  Expenditure  by  General  Government  on  Local  Works,  1901  to  1906.— Since  the 

>'ear  1860  the  Govemmont  of  New  South  Wales  had  expended  £40,180,000  on  works  of  a 
purely  local  character,  not  including  the  amount  spent  on  school  buildings  and  on  works 
of  national  importance.  Of  this  sum  £-26,806,600  was  spent  in  country  districts,  and 
£13,874.600  in  the  metropolis.  The  new  arrangements  introduced  by  the  Local  Govem- 
Act  1906  will  not  necessarily  put  an  end  to  the  direct  expenditure  on  works  of  local 
interest  by  the  central  (Government.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the  total  amount  so 
•expended  and  the  amount  per  head  of  population  during  each  financial  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  up  to  the  30th  Juno,  1900  : — 

EXPENDITURE  BY  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  ON  LOCAL  WORKS,  1901  TO  1906. 


1 

Country  Districts. 

Metroj>oUtan  District.     I 

Total. 

:<Oth  June— 

Per  Head  of 

Per  Head  of 

1  Per  Head  of 

Expenditure. 

Estimated 

Ex])enditure. 

Estimated 

Expenditure. ,  Estimated 

Population. 

Population. 
£     s.    d. 

1  Population. 

£ 

£     s.   d. 

£ 

£                £     s.    d. 

1860  to  1900 

22,245,400 

11,184,000 

33,429,400  j 

1901 

1,061,600 

14     6 

604,400 

14     9 

1,666,000       14     7 

1902 

1,135,800 

15     6 

535,600 

1     1     4 

1,671,400        14     0 

1903 

839,700 

1     0     0 

509,400 

0  IB     8 

1,349,100       0  19     2 

1904 

579,400 

0  12     7 

189,000 

0     7     5 

768,400       0  10    9 

1905 

456,800 

0     9     8 

184,500 

0     7     1 

641,300  1     0     8     9 

1906 

487,800 

0  10     1 

167,600 

0     6-4 

655,400       0     8     9 

Total... 

26,806,500  i 

13,374,500 

40.181,000 

Out  of  the  total  metropolitan  expenditure  £9,347,800  was  spent  on  tramways,  water 
supply,  and  sewerage  works,  which  are  sources  of  revenue,  while  in  the  country  districts 
the  cost  of  similar  works  totalled  £2,268,300. 

7.  Sydney  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.— Prior  to  the  year 
1888  the  main  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  were  under  the 
control  of  the  City  Corporation,  while  several  of  the  suburban  councils  had  constructed 
local  systems.  For  some  years,  however,  it  had  been  recognised  that  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  population  and  size  of  the  metropolitan  area  the  water  supply  was  inade- 
quate and  the  sewerage  system  antiquated  and  inefficient.  In  1867  a  Royal  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  various  schemes  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  in  1869  a  report  was  sent  in  recommending  the  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  the  *'  Upper  Nepean  Scheme."  Another  commission  was  appointed  in  1875 
to  investigate  different  proposed  sewerage  systems,  and  two  years  later  a  report  was  pre- 
sented containing  certain  recommendations  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  system. 
After  considerable  discussion  and  further  investigation  an  Act  was  passed  in  1880  autho- 
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rising  the  schemes  recommended  by  the  two  commissions  being  carried  out.  In  the  year 
1888  the  works  had  so  far  progressed  that  the  Government,  with  the  object  of  placing  the 
administration  of  both  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  throughout  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland under  the  control  of  an  independent  body,  passed  an  Act  authorising  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  This  Board  consists 
of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  are  ^pointed  by  the  Government,  two  by  the  City 
Council,  and  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. The  Board  is  imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  Minister  for  Works — a  provision 
considered  necessary  since  the  loan  expenditure  of  the  Board  forms  part  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  State. 

8.  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — In  the  year  1850  authority  was  given  by  the 
Legislative  Council  to  the  City  Corporation  to  construct  water  and  sewerage  works. 
Under  this  authority  a  water  supply  scheme  was  adopted  and  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £1,760,000,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  streams  draining  into  Botany  Bay  wero 
intercepted  and  pumped  into  three  reservoirs.  This  system  has  now  been  superseded  by 
the  "Upper  Nepean  Scheme**  referred  to  above,  the  management  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  in  May,  1888. 

(i.)  The  Catctract  and  Prospect  Dams,  A  work  of  g^reat  importance  and  magnitude 
in  connection  with  the  Sydney  water  supply — the  Cataract  dam — was  completed  in  1907. 
Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  dam,  the  system  had  been  weak  in  the  matter  of  storage, 
the  only  reservoir  of  any  importance  being  that  at  Prospect,  which  was  formed  by  the 
construction  of  an  earthen  dam  completed  in  1890,  and  which  contains  a  supply  avail- 
able by  gravitation  of  5,446,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  Prospect  reservoir  is  supplied 
from  the  unstored  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and  Cordeaux  rivers  by  means  of 
tunnels  and  conduits  capable  of  carrying  150,000,000  gallons  a  day ;  the  combined  catch- 
ment area  of  the  three  rivers  extends  to  an  area  of  854  square  miles,  and  is  favourably 
situated  with  regard  to  the  coastal  rainfall.  The  whole  of  this  area  has  been  acquired  by. 
the  Crown,  and  every  precaution  is  exercised  to  guard  against  pollution  of  the  supply.  It 
was  found,  however,  in  1902 — almost  the  direst  year  on  record — that  the  Prospect 
reservoir  was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  increasing  population  of  Sydney  and 
suburbs  during  a  dry  period.  The  Government,  therefore,  decided  to  oonstruot  addi- 
tional reservoirs  on  the  rivers  forming  the  sources  of  supply,  in  which  would  be  stored  as 
much  of  the  flood  water  from  the  available  catchment  area  of  354  square  miles  as  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  constantly  incteasing  requirements  of  the  metropolis. 

The  first  of  this  series  o(  reservoirs  is  the  Cataract  dam,  which  was  completed  in  1907. 
and  of  which  the  catchment  area  above  the  impounding  dam  is  about  fifty-four  square 
miles.  The  water  released  from  this  reservoir  flows  down  the  bed  of  the  Cataract  River 
to  a  diversion  weir  at  Broughton's  Pass,  where  it  enters  the  previously  existing  timnd, 
and  is  conveyed  thence  by  a  system  of  open  canals  to  the  Prospect  reservoir.  In  tra- 
versing the  steep  and  rocky  bed  of  Cataract  River  the  water  is  thoroughly  aerated.  The 
total  distance  travelled  by  the  water  from  Cataract  to  Sydney  via  Prospect  is  66J  miles, 
of  which  21 J  miles  represents  the  distance  from  Prospect  to  Sydney. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Cataract  and  Prospect  dams  are  given  below : — 

CATARACT  AND  PROSPECT  DAIilS. 


^*™-         Foundation. 

Width 
at  Top. 

rbicknesB  at 
Bottom. 

Length. 

Area  of 
Reservoir. 

Capacity  of 
.Reservoir. 

Feet. 
CaUract    ...j         192 
Prospect    ...           85i 

Feet. 
16i 
30 

Feet. 

150 

* 

Feet. 

811 

7.300 

Acres. 
2,400 
l,266i 

Gallons. 
21,411,500,000 
11,029,200,0001 

*  Not  available.        t  Of  which  5.446,000,000  gallons  are  available  by  gravitation. 

The  present  population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  supplied  with  water  from  these  works 
is  estimated  at  582,000.  The  winter  consumption  of  water  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  million  gallons  a  day,  while  the  summer  consumption  and  evaporation  together 
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approximate  to  thirty  million  gallons  a  day.  As  the  combined  available  capacity  of  the 
Cataract  and  Prospect  reservoirs  amounts  to  nearly  32,500,000,000  gallons,  the  storage 
available  represents  a  supply  for  about  1000  days  without  rainfall. 

(ii.)  Aqueducts  emd  Mains,  The  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  Prospect  reservoir 
through  a  valve  tower  by  cast-iron  pipes  and  thence  proceeds  by  canal,  five  miles  in 
length,  to  the  Pips  Head  Bjisin,  situated  16J  miles  from  Sydney.  It  is  then  conveyed 
for  a  further  distance  of  five  miles  by  two  wrought-iron  pipes,  each  six  feet  in  diameter, 
to  Potts*  Hill  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons,  covers  twonty-four 
and  a  half  acres,  and  is  designed  to  tide  the  city  over  any  interruption  of  supply  from 
Prospect,  and  to  prevent  fluctuation  of  pressure.  A  by-pass  is  laid  along  the  floor  of  the 
reservoir  to  enable  both  six-feet  mains  to  deliver  water  to  Sydney  direct.  At  Potts'  Hill 
the  water  passes  through  a  screening  tank  constructed  of  copper-gauze  screens,  and 
thence  proceeds  towards  the  city  in  two  48-inch  cast-iron  mains.  The  first  laid  main  is 
48-inch  as  far  as  Petersham,  whence  it  bifurcates,  one  branch  (48-inch)  leading  to  Peter- 
sham reservoir,  the  other  (42-inch)  to  Crown  Street  reservoir,  where  the  main  pumping 
station  is  situated.  The  new  48-inch  main,  completed  in  1893,  continues  of  the  same 
diameter  direct  to  Crown  Street.  The  main  pumping  plant  consists  of  three  pairs  of 
oompound  high-duty  pumping  engines.  The  first  set  is  capable  of  raising  400,000  gallons 
per  hour  to  the  Centennial  Park  reservoir,  a  height  of  104  feet  above  the  pumps,  at  which 
place  a  new  covered  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  18,500,000  gallons,  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  larger  bulk  of  water  within  the  city  limits ;  the  second  set 
is  capable  of  raising  210,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Woollahra  reservoir,  a  height  of  140 
feet,  and  also  of  raising  200,000  gallons  per  hour  to  Waverley,  a  height  of  220  feet  above 
the  pumps ;  while  the  third  set  is  capable  of  raising  100,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the 
Waverley  tanks. 

(iii.)  Storage  Reservoirs.  In  connection  with  the  water  supply  there  are  in  all 
twenty-nine  service  reservoirs,  with  a  total  maximum  capacity  of  47,216,000  gallons. 
An  auxiliary  pumping  station  at  Ryde  has  been  erected  for  the  supply  of  North  Sydney. 
The  station  receives  its  supply  either  from  Potts*  Hill  reservoir,  through  a  24-inoh 
diameter  pipe,  or  through  a  new  3'2-inch  steel  main  from  the  Pipe  Head  Basin.  Both  these 
mains  discharge  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  1,000,000-gaIlon 
tank  at  Ryde,  234  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  main 
into  another  tank  at  Ghatswood,  at  an  elevation  of  870  feet  above  high- water  mark.  The 
pumping  plant  consists  of  two  vertical  compound  pumping  engines,  each  of  146  I.H.P., 
and  each  capable  of  lifting  2000  gallons  per  minute  against  the  maximum  head.  A 
9-inch  main  extends  over  the  Parramatta  and  Iron  Cove  bridges  to  supply  the  heights  of 
Balmain. 

(iv.)  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Capital  Cost  of  Sydney  Waterworks,  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  capital  cost  of  the  metro- 
politan waterworks  for  each  financial  year  from  1901  to  1906  : — 

SYDNEY  WATERWORKS.— REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  AND  CAPITAL  COST, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Year 

Ended 

30th 

.lone. 

Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Total 

Capital 

Cost. 

Capital  Cost 
exclusive  of 

Items  on 
which 

Interest  is 
not  charged. 

4,300,552 
4,423,203 
4,489,560 
4,544,656 
4,434,991 
4,674,341 

Percen- 
tage of 
Working 
Expenses. 

to 
Revenue. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Revenue 
to  Capital 
Cost. 

Interest 

Payable  on 

Capital 

Cost. 

Net  Profit 
after  pay- 
ing Work- 
ing Expen- 
ses and 
Interest. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

£ 
203,348 
223,201 
220,745 
222,827 
251,503 
270,263 

49,270 
67,860 
71,139 
58,929 
66,015 
64,487 

£ 
4,676,479 
4,800,585 
4,866,942 
4,922,038 
4,608,581 
4,847,978* 

% 
24.22 
25.69 
32.22 
26.44 
26.24 
23.86 

% 
4.72 
5.04 
4.91 
4.90 
5.67 
5.78 

£ 
152,333 
162,262 
159,773 
163,314 
156,372 
164,216 

£ 

1,745 

3,579 

—  10, 167 1 

584 

29,116 

41,560 

♦  As  adjusted  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  capital  accounts  of  the  Board 
in  May,  1904.       i  Represents  a  loss. 
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(v.)  Quantity  of  Water ,  Number  of  Houses,  and  Population  Supplied,  1901  to  1906. 
The  following  table  gives  various  particulars  shewing  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  water 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs  from  1901  to  1906: — 

SYDNEY  W.\TERWORKS.— NUMBER  OF  GALLONS,  HOUSES,  AND 
POPULATION  SUPPLIED,   1901  TO  1906. 


Year 

Ended 

30th 

June. 

Number  of 

Houses 
Supplied. 

Estimated 

Population 

Supplied. 

Average  Daily 
Supply. 

Total  Supply  for 
the  Year, 

Aver.  DaUy  Supply. 

Mains 
Laid. 

Per 
House. 

Per  Head  of 
Estimated 
Populati'n. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

No. 
98,298 
101.966 
104,681 
109.191 
112,.S43 
116,202 

No. 
491,000 
509,000 
523,000 
546,000 
561,715 
581,010 

Ghallons. 
21,582,677 
21,906,362 
16,895,867 
18,690,025 
21,712,832 
22,393,800 

Gallons. 
7,877,677,191 
7,995,822,150 
6,166,991,500 
6,840,549,200 
7,925,183.659 
8,173,554,847 

Gallons. 
219 
205 
162 
171 
195 
192 

Gallons. 
43.95 
43.03 
32.30 
34.23 
38.66 
38.54 

Miles. 
40 
44 
30 
14 
36 
60 

Graphs  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  Sydney  for  the  past  ten  years  may  be  found 
on  page  859  hereinafter. 

(vi.)  Other  Water  Supply  Systems  under  the  Metropolitan  Board.  In  addition  U> 
the  main  metropolitan  water  supply  system  there  are  three  other  systems  within  the 
County  of  Cumberland  managed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  (a)  The  Richmond  water- 
works are  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Sydney  supply.  The  system  consists  of  a  smaU 
pumping  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawkesbury  River,  just  below  the  oonflnence  of 
the  Grose  and  Nepean,  a  6-inch  supply  main,  four  miles  in  length,  and  five  and  one-eighth 
miles  of  ij-inch  and  4-inch  reticulation  mains.  (6)  The  WoUongong  waterworks  are  alsiv 
unconnected  with  the  Sydney  supply.  The  source  of  supply  is  the  Cordeaux  River  and  the 
catchment  area  is  2400  acres  in  extent.  The  total  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  173,000,000 
gallons  and  the  total  length  of  the  main  about  nineteen  miles.  The  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  about  3700,  is  well  reticulated  with  4-inch  and  3-inch  pipes,  (c)  The  Manly 
waterworks  are  supplied  by  a  special  catchment  area  of  about  1300  acres,  and  are  also- 
connected  with  the  metropolitan  system  by  a  10-inch  main  from  Mosman,  crossiniic 
Middle  Harbour,  with  ball  and  socket  pipes.  There  are  two  horizontal  compound  duplex 
pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons  in  seventeen  hours,  (d)  The  water- 
supply  for  the  districts  of  Campbell  town,  Camden  and  Narellan,  and  Liverpool  is  not 
drawn  from  the  main  Sydney  supply  through  Potts'  Hill,  but  is  received  by  gravitation 
from  the  upper  canal  at  Prospect. 

9.  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System. — The.  syhU«m  which  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  comprises  the  old  and  new  system>. 
The  old  system  was  initiated  by  the  City  Commissioners  in  1853,  and  continued  by  their 
successors,  the  present  City  Council,  since  their  incorporation  in  1867.  The  old  system 
was  designed  on  the  principles- of  what  is  known  as  the  "combined  system,"  and  com- 
prises four  main  outfalls,  with  subsidiarj-  sewers  along  the  principal  streets ;  these,  in 
turn,  receive  the  reticulation  sewers  of  the  minor  thoroughfares.  The  four  main  outfalls 
discharged  directly  into  the  harbour,  and  the  consequent  pollution  of  the  water  and  menact* 
to  public  health  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  best  mean*^ 
of  diverting  the  sewage  from  the  harbour,  and  of  xlisposing  of  it  when  thus  diverted- 
The  new  intercepting  system  is  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  that  commission.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  in  1889,  of  the  original  sewerage  works  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  there  were  70J  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  The  new  sjTiteni 
adopted  is  on  the  lines  of  the  partially  "  sepanite  sj-st^m,"  and  intercepts  aU  sewage  from 
the  gravitation  zone — i.e.,  from  above  a  contour  line  alx)ut  forty  feet  above  high-water 
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mark  ;  while  the  sewage  from  the  low  level  areas — i.e.,  from  below  that  contour  line,  is 
eventually  pumped  into  the  gravitation  sowers.  The  new  scheme  provides  for  two  main 
outfalls,  (a)  the  northern,  and  (6)  the  southern. 

(i.)  TJie  Nortlieni  System  discharges  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will,  when  the  low- 
lovel  systems  are  complete,  take  all  sewage  previously  discharged  into  the  harbour.  The 
discharge  is  near  Bondi,  and  at  this  place  a  largo  chamber  has  been  constructed  in  the 
sandstone  rock.  From  this  chamber  two  channels  bifurcate,  so  as  to  ensure  a  free  dis- 
charge during  either  northerly,  easterly  or  southerly  gales,  while  above  the  chamber  a 
shaft  has  been  erected  for  ventilation  and  escape  of  air  when  the  sea  breaks  into  the  dis- 
charge tunnels.  The  northern  system  receives  sewage  from  Waverley,  Bondi,  Woollahra, 
Paddington,  Elizabeth  Bay,  Double  Bay,  Darling  Point,  Rushcutters*  Bay,  the  Glebe, 
and  portions  of  Annandalo,  Leichhardt,  and  Balmain.  Storm  water  channels  have  also 
been  constructed  at  various  points  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  after  heavy  rainfalls. 
The  work  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  northern  system  was  carried  through 
varying  formations;  in  some  instances  the  stratum  was  indurated  sandstone,  in  others 
shale,  clay,  and  water-charged  driftsand.  Concrete  enters  largely  into  the  constructional 
works,  the  lining  of  rock  tunnels  being  principally  bluestone  concrete  rendered  with 
cement  mortar,  and  wherever  the  outfall  scwor  crossed  natural  creeks  or  water-courses 
offlet  arid  scour  valves  have  been  provided. 

(ii.)  The  Southern  System  has  its  discharge  into  the  sewage  farm  near  Botany  Bay, 
and  passes  from  the  main  outfall  into  the  screening  chambers  of  the  inlet  house.  The 
chambers,  which  intercept  all  extraneous  matter  before  the  sewage  passes  to  the  syphon- 
well,  are  in  duplicate  and  controlled  by  valves,  so  that  when  one  series  is  in  use  the  other 
is  being  cleared  out.  The  silt  caught  on  the  screens  is  forced  through  a  pipe  by  means  of 
compressed  air  into  a  wrought-iron  silt  tank,  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the  farm 
in  trucks  drawn  by  a  small  locomotive,  while  the  sewage  flows  from  the  syphon- well 
along  a  main  carrier,  and  is  distributed  by  means  of  valves  over  the  irrigation  beds  and 
settling  tanks.  A  portion  of  the  area  of  the  sewage  farm  has  been  cultivated,  and  fair 
crops  have  been  grown,  but  it  is  stated  that  some  course  of  treatment  is  necessary  for 
this  particular  class  of  sewage,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  grease  from  the  boiling- 
down  establishments,  before  it  can  be  utilised  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  southern 
main  outfall  receives  the  drainage  from  Alexandna,  Waterloo,  Erskineville,  Newtown, 
and  parts  of  the  Surry  Hills  district. 

(iii.)  The  Western  System.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  outfalls  already  mentioned 
a  subsidiary  outfall  called  the  western  outfall  has  recently  been  constructed  to  deal  with 
the  sewage  of  the  western  suburbs.  This  starts  at  a  receiving  chamber  at  one  end  of 
the  sewage  farm,  and  runs  in  an  open  channel  across  portion  of  the  sewage  farm  to 
another  receiving  chamber.  From  this  chamber  it  continues  in  6  ft.  circular  triplicate 
sewers  to  a  penstock  chamber  in  Premier  Street,  Marrickville,  being  carried  on  aqueducts 
over  low-lying  ground .  The  latter  chamber  recei  ves  the  sewage  from  the  eastern ,  northern . 
and  western  branch  sewers,  and  drains  part  of  Marrickville,  I*otersham,  Stanmore,  New- 
town, Leichhardt,  Annandale,  Camperdown,  Summer  Hill,  Ashfield,  Enfield.  Burwood. 
FMve  Dock  and  Concord. 

(iv.)  Other  Systems.  Another  brjinch  outfall  has  been  constructed  at  Coogee,  which 
discharges  into  the  ocean  and  serves  the  districts  of  Randwick,  Kensington,  and  Coogee. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  extensive  works  have  been  completed,  and  in  the  borough 
of  North  Sydney  septic  tanks  wore  built  in  1899  to  deal  with  the  sewage,  while  at  Middle 
Harbour,  Mosman  and  ^lanly  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  .sanitation  of  the 
districts. 

(v.)  Revenue,  Kxpendittire ,  and  Capital  Cost  of  Sydney  Sewerage  Systems.  Tlio 
following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  reveime,'  expenditure,  and  cjipital  cost  of  the 
metropolitan  sewerage  systems  during  each  year  from  1901  to  lOOfi  : — 
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SYDNEY    SEWERAGE    SYSTEMS.— REVENUE,   EXPENDITURE,    AND 
CAPITAL  COST,    1901   TO   1906. 


Year 
ended 
the 
80th 
Jane. 

Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Capital 
Cost. 

Capital  Cost, 
exclusive 
of  Items  on 

which 
Interest  U 

notCharged. 

Percent- 
age of 

Expendi- 
ture to 

Revenue. 

Percent- 
age of 
Revenue 
on  Capital 
Cost. 

Interest 
Payable 

on 

Capital 

Cost. 

Profit  or 
Loss  after 
Payment 

of 
Working 
Expenses 

and 
Interest. 

1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

£ 
126,290 
185,441 
146,666 
156,274 
218,937 
220,629 

£ 
46,895 
45,884 
46,747 
44,458 
54,318 
55,368 

£ 
8,280,427 
8,396,682 
8,691,165 
8,763.234 
4,265,424 
4.380,897 

£ 
8,066,147 
8,182,802 
3,865,155 
3,662,741 
3,774.264 
8,828,496 

% 
36.23 
83.87 
82.09 
28.44 
25.38 
25.09 

% 

4.05 
4.25 
4.82 
4.38 
5.66 
5.76 

£ 
106,476 
111,036 
117,496 
124,819 
134,563 
134,527 

£ 
*— 26,580 
•—21,478 
•—18,677 
•—13.003 
25,061 
30.734 

*  Represents  a  loss. 

(vi.)  Number  of  Houses  Drained^  Population^  and  Length  of  Sewers  in  Sydney 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Systems.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  number 
of  houses  drained,  the  population,  and  the  length  of  sewers  within  the  Sydney  metro- 
politan area  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906 : — 

SYDNEY    SEWERAGE    SYSTEMS.— NUMBER  OP  HOUSES  DRAINED, 
POPULATION,  AND  LENGTH   OP  SEWERS,  1901  TO  1906. 


1 

Year  ended 

the 
dOth  June. 

Number 

of 
HouHes 
Drained. 

Estimated 

Population 

Served. 

Total 
Length 

Sewers. 

Total 
Length  of 
Storm- 
water 
Drains. 

Ventilating 

Shafts 

Erected. 

Sewers 
Ven- 
tilated. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

No. 
75,416 
82,644 
78,620 
82,216 
85,958 
88,881 

No. 
370,000 
413,000 
400,000 
410,000 
430,000 
444,406 

Miles. 
515.62 
550.40 
588.38 
610.73 
630.42 
656.84 

Miles. 
25.91 
27.37 
37.27 
38.76 
44.71 
44.82 

Feet. 
194,667 
236,855 
239,767 
252,977 
266,685 
264,255 

Miles. 
450.0 
552.0 
695.0 
614.0 
621.7 
636.0 

(vii.)  Assets  and  Liabilities,  The  assets  ahd  liabilities  of  the  water  and  sewerage 
services  are  not  now  kept  separate.  The  following  statement,  however,  shews  the 
aggregate  amounts  for  the  year  ended  the  SOth  June,  1906 : — 

SYDNEY  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEVTERAGE.— 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  ON  THE  30TH  JL^NE,  1906. 


Assets. 

LiabiUUes. 

Sewerage  works 
Water  supply  works... 
Stores,  working  plant,  etc. 
Rates  outstanding    ... 
Other  assets 

...     4,326,397 

...     4,812,978 

36,125 

24,319 

184,964 

CAPITAL  Debt,  sewerage— 

Interest  bearing     ...            ...     4,119,135 

Non-interest  bearing            ...        211,262 

CAPITAL  Debt,  Water  Supply— 
Interest  bearing     ...•            ...     4.674,342 
Non-interest  bearing            ...        173,636 
Rates  overpaid          ...             ...              319 

Other  liabilities        112,152 

Balances  of  revenue  aocoimts. . .          92,937 

Total 

...  ;fi9,388,783 

Total             £9,883,788 
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10.  The  Hanter  District  Water  Supply.— The  waterworks  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were 
constructed  by  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.  In  1892  a  special  Act  was  passed  establishing  an  independent 
Board  to  control  the  works.  This  Board  consists  of  seven  members,  of  whom  three  are 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  one  elected  by  the  Newcastle  Municipal  Council,  two  by 
the  adjacent  municipalities,  and  one  by  the  municipalities  of  East  and  West  Maitland 
and  Morpeth.  The  following  municipalities  and  incorporated  areas  are  within  the 
area  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  : — 

NewcoAtle  Division. — Adamstown,  Argenton,  Ash  Island,  Boolaroo,  Carrington, 
Hamilton,  Hexham,  Holmesville,  Lambton,  Merewether,  Minmi,  New- 
castle, Plattsburg,  Wallsend,  Waratah,  and  Wickham. 

Maitland  Division. — Abermain,  Bolwarra,  East  Greta,  Heddon  Greta,  Hinton. 
Homeville,  Kurri  Knrri,  Lorn,  East  and  West  Maitland,  Morpeth,  Oak- 
hampton,  Pelaw  Main,  Rutherford,  Stanford  Merthyr,  Telarah,  and 
Weston. 

(i.)  Description  of  Waterworks,  The  water  supply  is  piunped  up  from  the  Hunter 
River  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  West  Maitland,  the  engines  being  situated  above 
flood  level  on  a  hill  about  forty-four  chains  from  the  river.  At  the  pumping  station 
there  is  a  settling  tank  of  1,390,600  gallons  capacity,  four  filter  beds,  a  clear  water  tank 
holding  589,600  gallons,  and  a  storage  reservoir  of  172,408,100  gallons  capacity.  The 
filtered  water  is  pumped  from  the  clear  water  tank  into  two  summit  reservoirs,  one  of 
which  is  connected  by  a  10-inoh  cast-iron  main  4^  miles  in  length,  and  supplies  East  and 
West  Maitland,  Morpeth,  and  Maitland,  while  the  other  is  fed  by  two  rising  mains,  one 
riveted  steel  pipe  20|  in.  diameter^  and  a  16-inch  cast  iron  main,  6f  miles  long,  and 
supplies  the  other  districts  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  In  seven  of  these  districts 
reservoirs  having  a  total  capacity  of  nearly  4,000,000  gallons  are  supplied  by  gravitation. 
On  the  hill  at  Newcastle  there  is  also  a  high-level  iron  tank  with  a  capacity  of  20,000 
gallons,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  pumping  engine  on  the  roof  of  the  Newcastle 
reservoir. 

(ii.)  Capital  Cost,  Revenue,  and  Expenditure,  1901  to  1906.  By  the  Act  of  1892 
referred  to  above  and  an  Amending  Act  of  1894  the  capital  debt  of  the  Board  was  to  be 
liquidated  by  annual  instalments  distributed  over  100  years  with  interest  at  3^  per  cent. 
By  a  further  amending  Act  of  1897  the  repayment  of  expenditure  on  permanent  works 
was  abrogated,  and  the  annual  Instalments  were  to  be  paid  in  liquidation  of  the  cost  of 
renewable  works  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  from  year  to  year.  In  the  subjoined 
table  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  capital  cost,  revenue,  and  expenditure,  and  also  as 
to  the  number  of  houses  and  population  supplied  for  each  financial  year  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive: — 

THE  HUNTER  DISTRICT  WATER  SUPPLY  BOARD.— CAPITAL  COST, 
REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  NUMBER  OP  HOUSES,  AND  POPULATION 
SERVED,  1901  TO  1906. 


Year 

Revenue. 

Workini? 
Expenses 
(including 
Interest). 

Capital 
Cost. 

Houses 
Supplied. 

Estimated 

Population 

Served. 

Supply. 

ended 
dOth  Jane 

Daily 
Average. 

Total. 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

27,405 
29,668 
31,102 
31,360 
34,486 
40,801 

30,948 
32,109 
32,217 
82,361 
33,714 
34,801 

£ 
485,836 
494,644 
600,784 
616,666 
638,270 
^544,798 

No. 
9,086 
9,875 
10,622 
11,100 
12,167 
12,968 

No. 
45,400 
49,400 
52,600 
65,500 
60,800 
64,800 

Gallons. 
1,005,000 
1,119,000 
1,113,000 
1,093,000 
1,266,000 
1,479,000 

Oallons. 
366,889,000 
408,508,000 
406,172,000 
399,954,000 
461,936,000 
539,664,900 

1.  Based  upon  statement  referred  by  the  Minister  for  Works  to  the  Board  for  report, 
debt  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 
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The  operations  of  the  Hunter  District  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to 
water  supply,  but  a  sewerage  scheme  is  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  when  completed  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Board. 

11.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  In  Country  Towns.— With  the  object  of  assisting 
municipalities  to  construct  systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerajfe,  the  Country  Towns 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  was  passed.  Under  this  Act  the  amount  for 
carrying  out  the  works  is  advanced  by  the  State,  and  the  municipality  has  the  option  of 
undertaking  the  construction  of  the  works*  failing  which  the  Government  undertakes  the 
duty.  Municipalities  which  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  empowered 
to  levy  a  rate  for  each  service  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rates.  The  original 
Act,  as  amended  in  1894  and  in  1905,  provides  that  the  sum  advanced,  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  repaid  by  a  maximum  number  of  100  yearly  repay- 
ments, and  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  licenses  to  workmen,  for  the  recovery  of  rates, 
and  for  making  by-laws  for  the  assessment  of  lands  and  other  purposes. 

(i.)  Watenrorks.  Up  to  the  80th  June,  1905,  thirty-six  country  municipalities  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Act  as  regards  waterworks,  all  of  which  at 
that  date  had  been  completed  and  handed  over  by  the  Government.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  these  works  was  £612,622,  and  the  total  of  the  sums  payable  annually  for 
a  period  of  100  years  was  €22,152,  the  first  repayments  having  become  due  at  various 
dates  ranging  from  the  end  of  the  year  1898  to  the  end  of  1904.  In  the  calculation  of 
these  repayments  the  interest  on  the  expenditure  has  been  added,  and  any  payments  by 
the  councils,  as  well  as  sums  remitted  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  have  been 
deducted. 

(a)  In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  waterworks  wore  proposed,  or  in  course 
of  construction,  under  the  Act  at  thirty-five  country  towns,  the  total 
amount  expended  thereon  up  to  the  30th  June,  1905.  being  ij803,286. 

(6)  Thirteen  municipalities  have  constructed  works  out  of  their  own  resources, 
and  of  these  seven  have  also  new  works  constructed  by  the  Government. 
The  estimated  values  of  the  works  constructed  by  the  municipalities  on  the 
6th  February,  1905,  were  £72,051. 

(c)  The  waterworks  at  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton  were  construcied  by  a  private 
company  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1888,  but  a  scheme 
for  the  supply  of  Broken  Hill  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

(ii.)  Sewerage  Works,  Only  ten  municipalities  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  with  respect  to  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works  in  country  towns.  A 
number  of  municipalities  have  constructed  sewerage  systems  altogether  apart  »from  the 
Act,  and  of  these  some  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  while  others 
will  eventually  form  part  of  the  general  scheme  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Up  to  the 
:30th  June,  1905,  only  three  of  the  sewerage  works  constructed  under  the  Act  h^  been 
handed  over ;  the  amount  payable  annually  to  the  State  Government  for  these  threa  works 
was  €214,  while  the  balance  due,  including  arrears,  amounted  to  £4887.  At  the  same 
date  seven  other  sewerage  works  were  proposed  and  in  course  of  construction  undeM*  the 
Act,  the  total  amount  expended  to  date  being  £43,001.  j 

12.  Municipal  Gas  and  Eiectric  Lighting  Worlds.— Under  the  old  Municipa.litiob 
Acts  municipal  councils  wore  authorised  to  construct  works  for  public  lighting,  and  .werp 
empowered  to  provide  private  consumers  with  gas,  but  electric  lighting  schemes  ttould 
not  be  carried  out  excepting  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act.  Under  the  tjocal 
Government  Act  1906  the  duty  of  lighting  streets,  roads,  and  public  places  is  imp^osed 
on  the  councils,  who  may,  if  they  desire,  acquire  power  to  construct  and  maintain  works 
for  the  supply  of  electricity.  In  February,  1905,  there  were  twenty-five  municipaP  gas- 
works in  New  South  Wales,  the  value  of  the  plant  being  £184,900;  of  these  three,  were 
iicetvlene  gas  plants  valued  at  £460.     At  the  same  date  six  municipalities,  Sydney,  Red- 
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fern,  Newcastle,  Penrith,  Tamworth,  and  Young,  had  erected  electric-lighting  plants, 
the  total  value  of  which  was  £308,215.  Of  this  sum  £251,215  had  been  spent  on  the  city 
of  Sydney  electric-light  plant,  which  was  first  brought  into  use  in  July,  1904,  since  which 
time  great  progress  has  been  made  and  electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  all  the  public 
parks  and  the  more  important  streets  and  roads. 

13.  Fire  Brigade  Boards-— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1902, 
which  repealed  the  Act  of  1884,  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Board  and  forty-two  countr} 
boards  have  been  established.  The  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  the  metropolitan 
brigade  is  shared  equally  by  the  Government,  the  municipalities  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  the  various  fire  insurance  companies.  The  country  boards  also  are  subsidised 
by  the  Government,  the  municipalities  interested,  and  the  insurance  companies. 

(i.)  The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Board  consists  of  six  members,  viz. — the  chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Government,  and  five  elected  members,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney,  one  by  the  other  municipalities  within  the  pro- 
claimed area,  two  by  the  fire  insurance  companies,  and  one  by  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies. The  mimicipalities  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  assessed  value  of  ratable  property 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies  proportionately  to  the  net 
risks  held  on  properties  within  the  metropolitan  district.  Sydney  Harbour  is  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  but  by  an  agreement  entered  into  in  October,  1905,  between  the 
Harbour  Trust  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Board  it  is  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  fire  occur- 
ring on  board  any  vessel  in  the  port,  the  Triist's  brigade  shall  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  fire  brigades.  The  Trust  possesses  two  vessels  fitted  with  fire- 
fighting  appliances;  these  vessels  are  alwa5r8  under  steam,  and  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency.  There  are  fifteen  stations  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  brigade,  employing 
in  all  168  firemen ;  telephones  connected  with  these  stations  are  placed  in  fire-alarm  boxes 
in  the  important  localities  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  There  are  also  twenty-three  volunteer 
fire  companies  within  the  metropolitan  area,  having  237  firemen  on  their  rolls;  these 
companies  arc  registered  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  and  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  metropolitan  brigade. 

(ii.)  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Metropolitan  Board  with  Total  Amounts  at  Risk, 
1902  to  1905.  The  subjoined  table  shews  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  also  the  total  amounts  of  risks  held  by  the  insurance  companies 
within  the  metropolitan  area  for  each  year  from  1902  to  1905,  inclusive  : — 

SYDNEY    METROPOLITAN     FIRE     BRIGADES'     BOARD.— RECEIPTS    ANT) 
DISBURSEMENTS,  ALSO  TOTAL  AMOUNTS  AT  RISK,  1902  TO  1905. 


Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

Year. 

From             BYom 
Govern-     1  Municipali- 
ment.      i        ties. 

From  Fire 
Insurance 
Companies. 

Prom  other 
Sources. 

Total. 

Net  Bisk8. 

1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 

£ 
10.200 
15,150 
14,000 
14,300 

£ 
10,281 
15,323 
13,942 
14,147 

£ 

'  10,285 

15,150 

14,000 

14,300 

£ 
1,981 
2,498 
3,293 
6,395 

£ 
32,697 
48,121 
45,235 
49,142 

£ 
37,128 
42,055 
45,235 
49,142 

£ 
71,750,461 
73,083,028 
75,147,807 
78,108,749 

(iii.)  Country  Fire  Brigade  Boards.  Forty-two  country  Boards  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  Act.  These  Boards  are  entitled  to  receive  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Owing  to  an  ambiguous  clause  in  the  statute  the  insurance  companies  and 
municipalities  do  not  always  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  the  brigades  as  defined  by  the  Act.  In  addition  to  the  Boards  consti- 
tuted imder  the  Act  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  1905  seventy-nine  country  fire 
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brigades  in  existence,  towards  the  support  of  which  the  several  municipalitieB  generally 
contribute.  In  many  country  districts  volunteer  fire  brigades  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  bush  fires. 

14.  Sydoey  Harboar  Trust— The  establishment  of  this  Trust  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  port  of  Sydney  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1900.  It  was  proved  that  this  disease  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  plague-etricken 
rats  in  vessels  arriving  from  ports  in  which  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance.  As  a 
consequence  the  whole  of  the  foreshores  of  the  harbour,  together  with  certain  adjoining 
wharves,  stores,  dwelling  houses,  and  other  properties,  were  vested  in  a  body  of  trustees. 
The  Trust  was  established  by  an  Act  which  came  into  force  on  the  11th  February,  1901. 
Under  this  Act  an  independent  body  of  three  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  afiairs  of  the  harbour  and  of  fostering  its  interests,  each  commis- 
sioner being  entitled  to  hold  office  for  seven  years,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  This 
Board  of  Commissioners  is  invested  with  the  exclusive  control  of  the  port  and  shipping, 
lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  wharves,  and  docks  (with  the  exception  of  wharves  and 
docks  constructed  on  land  which  has  been  alienated  from  the  Crown),  in  Sydney  Harbour, 
and  is  empowered  to  levy  certain  tolls,  dues,  rates,  rents,  and  charges,  and  to  resume  or 
purchase  lands  and  buildings.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trust,  the  extensive 
foreshores  of  the  port  offered  opportunities  to  private  individuals  of  acquiring  water 
frontages,  which  enabled  them  to  participate  in  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  wharf- 
age and  tonnage  rates  as  prescribed  by  the  various  Acts.  This  alienation  of  the  water 
frontages  was  in  return  for  comparatively  small  payments.  In  effect  this  deprived 
the  Crown  of  an  annual  revenue  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  port.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  made  by  the 
Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Act  was  the  alteration  of  the  basis  u^n  which  wharfage  is 
charged,  so  that  goods  which  do  not  use  the  wharf,  but  are  lightered  overside,  are  subject 
to  wharfage.  The  Act  embodied  the  wharfage  schedule  appended  to  the  Wharfage  and 
Tonnage  Bates  Act  of  1880,  by  which  the  inward  rates  were  fixed  at  one  shilling  and 
eightpence  per  ton,  and  the  outward  at  tenpence ;  but  it  did  not  provide  for  any  reduced 
rate  *  for  transhipment  goods  arriving  from  oversea  as  had  previously  been  allowed, 
although  it  gave  the  Commissioners  power  to  make  or  to  recommend  certain  exemptions 
and  to  increase  the  inward  wharfage  to  three  shillings  per  ton  measurement,  or  to  four 
shillings  per  ton  dead- weight.  During  the  year  1901  the  Commissioners  recommended 
the  Government  to  increase  the  inward  rates  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton  and 
to  abolish  outward  wharfage,  and  those  recommendations  were  duly  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Council.  Liberal  concessions  were  also  made  with  regard  to  transhipment 
goods  arriving  from  oversea.  All  goods  produced  or  manufactured  within  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  were  exempt  from  wharfage  rates  until  the  Sydney  Harbour  Rates 
Act  1904  was  passed.  Under  this  Act  a  schedule  of  wharfage  charges  was  provided  for, 
a  small  charge  of  fivepence  per  ton  being  imposed  on  all  goods  transhipped  ;  important 
amendments  were  also  made  in  the  old  tonnage  rates  charges  (which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1880),  with  the  result  that  many  vessels  which  previously  escaped  payment 
have  now  to  pay  a  fair  charge  for  the  use  made  of  the  wharfage  accommodation  provided 
by  the  Trust.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Conmiissioners  in  the 
wharfage  accommodation  of  the  port  and  in  the  sanitar^  condition  of  the  area  vested  in 
the  Trust  by  the  construction  of  new  jetties,  sheds,  offices,  and  waiting  rooms;  by 
dredging  and  by  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  port ;  by  opening  up  new 
roads ;  and  by  taking  means  to  prevent  rats  and  other  vermin  from  finding  a  harbourage 
in  the  produce  stores  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  wharves. 

(i.)  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Capital  Cost.  The  subjoined  table  gives  particulars 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Trust,  and  also  shews  the  total  capital  debt  for 
properties,  etc.,  vested  in  the  Commissioners;  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  Uie 
debt,  and  the  balance  of  revenue  after  deducting  expenditure,  interest,  and  the  amount 
of  the  Commissioners'  salaries. 
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SYDNEY  HARBOUR  TRUST.— REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  CAPITAL   DEBT, 
INTEREST,  AND  BALANCE,  1901  TO  1906. 


Yew 
ended 

Reyenne. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Total 
Capital 
Debt.! 

Interest.} 

theaofeh 
Juner- 

Wharfage 
Rates. 

Tonn'ge 
Bates. 

From 

Other 

Sources. 

Total. 

Balance.§ 

1901*  ... 

1902  ... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

42,841 
127,197 
147,718 
117,214 
111,891 
143,625 

£ 
3,208 
9,824 
3,762 
5,715 
7,076 
6.935 

£ 
12,326 
82,626 
104,665 
138,748 
134,614 
120,129 

£ 
68,876 
219,647 
256,145 
261,677 
253,581 
270,689 

£ 

9,983 
75,692 
82,185 
80,032 
73,845 
76,804 

£ 

5,091,372 
5,112,194 
5,155,289 

£ 

I80V267 
182,962 
180,951 

£ 

11— 2^612 

11—7,226 
9,434 

*  For  the  period  from  11th  February  to  the  90th  June,  1001.  *  Not  determined  until  the  year 
1804.  t  The  amount  of  interest  has  been  computed  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  total 
capital  debt  of  the  State.  I  \fter  deducting  expenditure,  interest,  and  also  £1000  per  annum  for 
Commissioners'  salaries.    II  Represents  a  loss. 

(ii.)  Dredging  and  TouHng,    The  subjoined  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  dredg- 
ing and  towing  done  by  the  five  dredges  and  the  six  tug  boats  owned  by  the  Trust :  — 

SYDNEY  HARBOUR  TRUST.— PARTICULARS  OP  DREDGING  AND  TOWING, 

1901 'TO  1906. 


Dredging. 

Towing  Dredged  Material. 

Year. 

Tons 
Dredged. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
per  Ton. 

Miles  run 
Towing. 

Total 
Expenditure 
in  Towing. 

Expenditure 
per  Mile 
Towing. 

1901* 

1902t 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Tons. 
317,500 
320,740 
783,374 
629,792 
490,046 
489.610 

£ 
3,696 
5,112 
12,486 
11,829 
8,808 
8,311 

Pence. 
2.79 
3.75 
3.82 
4.50 
4.31 
4.08 

MUes. 

29,277 

25,993 

65,444 

55,216 

46,542 

39,301 

£ 
2,849 
2,825 
8,037 
7,404 
5.378 
5,207 

Pence. 
23.35 
26.08 
29.47 
82.18 
27.73 
31,78 

*  From  the  11th  February  to  the  Slst  December,  1901.     t  For  the  six  months  ended  30th  Juno » 
lOOS. 

15.  Local  Option. — I^rtioulars  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  subject  of  local  option  in  the  several  States  are  not  generally  available.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  subject  in  a  future  issue  of  this  book. 

16.  Manlclpal  Association  of  New  Soath  Wales.— The  objects  of  this  association 
are  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests,  rights,  and  privileges  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, to  take  action  with  reference  to  any  subject  affecting  municipal  bodies  or  muni- 
cipal legislation,  and  to  promote  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  municipal  government 
throughout  the  State.  The  association  was- established  in  January,  1883.  Monthly  and 
annual  reports  are  issued  to,  and  legal  advice  is  obtained  by  councils  through  member- 
ship.    A  conference  of  delegates  representing  the  subscribing  councils  is  held  annuaUy. 


§  3.  Victoria. 

1.  Development  of  Types  of  Local  Authorities. — In  Victoria  there  are  now  twa 
types  of  municipal  institutions,  (a)  boroughs,  including  cities  and  towns,  and  (6)  shires, 
and  although  they  are  now  dealt  with  by  the  same  Act  their  origin  was  distinct,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  development  they  were  provided  for  by  independent  enactments. 
Melbourne  and  Geelong,  the  latter  of  which  was  for  many  years  the  second  largest  town 
in  the  State,  having  been  incorporated  under  special  statutes  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  system  of  local  government,  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  o^ 
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Govomment  Acts  except  in  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  details.  Melbourne  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1842«  and  as  a  city  in  1847:  Gceloug  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1849. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  the  city  of  Melbourne  are  given  in  a  summary  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

(i.)  Institution  of  lload  Districts. — The  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  imder  which  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  to  form  districts  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
government,  has  already  been  referred  to.  This  Act  was  succeeded  by  the  Act  of  1850, 
under  which  the  district  of  Port  Phillip  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
which  provided  that  the  proclamation  of  districts  (under  the  Act  of  1842)  which  had  not 
been  followed  by  an  election  of  councillors  should  be  void,  and  where  councillors  had 
been  elected  the  letters  patent  forming  such  districts  could  be  revoked  by  petition.  For 
the  future  such  districts  were  only  to  be  incorporated  upon  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  Governor,  who  was  authorised  to  establish  elective  district  councils,  with  power  to 
frame  by-laws  for  making  and  maintaining  roads  and  bridges,  establishing  schools,  and 
levying  local  tolls  and  rates.  The  necessity  for  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  local 
government  soon  became  apparent,  owing  to  the  increase  of  settlement  on  the  land 
which  followed  the  excitement  of  the  gold  rash,  and  in  1852  two  committees  of  the 
Legislative  Council  were  appointed,  one  to  enquire  into  the  operations  of  district  councils 
which  had  been  established,  the  other  to  report  generally  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  State,  and  as  to  how  the  funds  for  their  construction  and  maintenance 
oould  be  best  expended.  The  report  of  the  latlicr  committee  was  of  considerable  value, 
because  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  Victorian  Act  which  provided  a  scheme  for  the 
local  government  of  country  districts,  namely  the  Roads  Act  of  1853.  Under  this  Act  a 
distinction  was  made  between  main  roads  and  parish  or  cross  roads.  The  Governor  was 
.authorised  to  declare  any,  part  of  the  colony  to  be  a  road  district ;  main  roads  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  central  Road  Board  with  an  Inspector-General  and  staff,  while  parish 
roads  were  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  the  district  councils,  who  were  empowered  to 
levy  rates  for  the  purpose. 

(ii.)  Establishment  of  Shires  and  Extinction  of  Road  Districts.  The  Act  of  1858 
continued  in  force  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  repealed,  and  its  provisions  amended  and 
consolidated  in  the  Road  Districts  and  Shires  Act  1863.  By  this  Act  the  central  Road  Board 
was  abolished,  and  the  establishment  of  shires  and  shire  councils  was  authorised.  Any 
district  having  an  area  of  not  less  than  100  square  miles  and  a  revenue  from  general  rat^ 
of  not  less  than  £1000  might  be  incorporated  as  a  shire,  the  duties  and  powers  of  which 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  districts,  but  additional  privileges,  such  as  power  to  raise 
loans  and  to  grant  licenses,  were  conferred  upon  the  shires.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  shire  councils,  the  preparation  of  voters*  lists, 
elections,  accounts,  revenue,  rates,  auditors,  and  other  matters,  and  these  provisions  have 
been  substantially  continued  in  later  Acts.  The  result  of  the  Act  of  1863  was  that  the 
road  districts  were  gradually  developad  into  or  were  absorbed  by  the  shires,  and  the  next 
important  measure  which  was  passed,  the  Shires  Statute  Act  of  1869,  recognised  only  the 
latter,  and  with  respect  to  shires  retained  the  principal  features  of  the  preceding  Act. 

(iii.)  Cotistitution  of  Urban  Municipal  Districts  and  Boroughs.  In  the  meantime 
suburban  districts  and  countrj*  towns  were  growing  up,  and  in  the  year  1854  an  Act  was 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  boroughs  in  Victoria.  Provision  was  made 
whereby  any  district  having  an  area  of  not  less  than  nine  square  miles,  no  part  of  which 
was  more  than  six  miles  from  any  other  part,  and  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
300,  might,  on  petition,  be  constituted  a  municipal  district.  This  Act,  which  thus 
originated  those  municipalities  now  known  as  boroughs  (including  cities  and  towns),  was 
amended  and  repealed  by  the  Municipal  Institutions  Consolidating  and  Amendment 
Act  1863,  which  re-enacted  the  principal  features  of  the  previous  Act.  These  features  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  which  now  prevail  with  regard  to  boroughs.  The  Act  of 
1863  was  in  turn  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  the  law  relating  to  boroughs  was  con- 
solidated in  1869  by  the  Boroughs  Statute  Act.  ^^  , 
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(iv.)  Legislation  applying  to  all  Types  of  Municipalities.  Both  the  Shires  Statute 
Act  and  the  Boroughs  Statute  Act  of  1869  were  repealed  and  their  provisions  amended 
■and  consolidated  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1874,  which,  after  further  improvements 
4*nd  extensions,  was  in  turn  consolidated  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1890,  which  was 
itself  amended  from  time  to  time.  In  1899  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  to  report  upon  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1890  and  to 
suggest  amendments  required  in  the  law  relating  to  local  government.  This  committee 
was  subsequently  constituted  a  Royal  Commission,  and  in  1902  issued  a  report  to  which 
was  appended  the  draft  bill  which  became  the  Local'Government  Act  1903,  the  provisions 
-of  which  now  regulate  the  working  of  municipalities  in  the  State. 

2.  Local  Government  Systems  now  In  Operation.— Local  government  is  now 
administered  under  the  Act  of  1903  throughout  the  wholt*  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  GOO  square  miles  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county  of  Wonnangatta, 
and  about  sixty-four  square  miles  in  French  Island. 

(i.)  Constitution  of  Municipalities.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  mimi- 
K'ipalities  established  under  previous  Acts  and  for  the  constitution  of  new  ones. 

(a)  Shires.     Any  part  of  the  State  containing  ratable  property  yielding,  upon  a 

rate  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  a  sum  of  ^1500  may  be  con- 
stituted a  shire  upon  petition  of  at  least  fifty  inhabitants. 

(b)  BorougJis.     Any  part  of  the  State,  not  exceeding  in  area  nine  square  miles,  and 

•  having  no  point  distant  more  than  six  miles  from  any  other  point,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  not  less  than  /lOO  and  ratable  property  yielding,  upon 
a  rate  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  a  sum  of  £300  may  be  con- 
stituted a  borough  upon  iKjtition  of  at  least  250  resident  householders.  Any 
borough  having  during  the  preceding  financial  year  a  revenue  of  £10,000 
may  be  declared  a  town,  or  having  a  revenue  of  €20,000  may  be  declared  a 
cit\'*upon  petition  under  the  common  seal  of  such  borough.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  severing  any  part  of  a  municipality  and  annexing  the  same 
to  an  adjoining  municipality ;  for  dividing  municipalities  into  any  number 
of  subdivisions  not  exceeding  eight ;  and  for  uniting  two  or  more  boroughs 
which  form  one  continuous  area  so  as  to  form  one  borough. 

(c)  Townships.     Upon  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty-five  ratepayers  resi- 

dent in  any  portion  not  exceeding  three  square  miles  in  extent  of  any  shire 
and  distant  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, the  Governor  may  with  the  consent  of  the  municipal  council  proclaim 
such  portion  a  township. 

(ii.)  The  Municipal  Council.  It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  1903  that,  in  the  case 
•of  existing  municipalities,  the  council  shall  consist  of  the  number  of  members  assigned 
to  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  but.  when  the  number  of  members  is  determined 
under  the  Act,  such  number  shall  be,  in  case  the  district  is  not  subdivided,  some 
multiple  of  three,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty-four,  and,  in  case  such  district 
ii^  subdivided,  the  number  produced  by  the  return  of  three  councillors  for  every  sub- 
division. Every  person  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  property  in  the  municipal  district 
of  the  ratable  value  of  £20  at  the  least  is  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  councillor  in  any 
municipality,  provided  that  no  female,  nor  any  undischarged  bankrupt,  nor  a  person 
attainted  of  treason  or  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  so  qualified.  Other  persons  may  also 
Ik;  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  interest.  Provision  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  one- 
third  of  the  councilloi"s  annually  in  rotation,  and  for  the  election  and  privileges  of  the 
ohairman,  who  is  styled  the  mayor  of  a  borough  and  the  president  of  a  shire. 

(iii.)  The  Municipal  Electorate.  Every  person  who  on  the  10th  June  in  any  year 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  property 
within  a  municipal  district,  in  respect  of  which  all  rates  made  before  the  10th  March  of 
the  year  have  been  paid,  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  voter,  but  no  person>  ma v  her 
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enrolled  in  respect  of  property  rated  under  £5  a  year,  unless  there  is  a  house  on  the 
property,  and  he  resides  there.  The  occupier  and  the  owner  of  any  ratable  property 
may  not  be  both  enrolled  in  respect  thereof,  the  former  having  the  right  to  be  enrolled 
instead  of  the  latter.  Corporations  liable  to  be  rated  may  appoint  not  more  than  three 
persons  to  be  enrolled  in  their  place.  Joint  occupiers  and  owners,  not  exceeding  three, 
are  each  entitled  to  be  enrolled,  and  in  case  more  than  three  persons  are  rated  in  respect 
of  any  property,  those  whose  names  stand  first  in  order  upon  the  rate  last  made  or  upon 
the  last  valuation  and  return  are  so  entitled.  AU  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  be 
enrolled  by  reason  solely  of  non-pajonent  of  rates  may  be  placed  on  a  separate  voters*  list, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  for  the  State  Par- 
liament they  may  be  included  in  the  rolls  of  ratepaying  electors  therefor  if  duly  qualified 
in  other  respects.  Plurality  of  votes  is  allowed  on  the  scale  shewn  in  the  following 
statement : — 

VICTORIA.— PROPERTY    QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    ENROLMENT    AS 
MUNICIPAL    VOTER. 


Number  of 

Annaal  Ratable  Value  of  Property. 

Votes. 

Boroughs  (including  Cities  and 
Towns). 

Shires. 

1 

Under  £50. 

Under  £25. 

2  From  £50  to  £100.  |  From  £25  to  £75. 

3  £100  and  upwards.  I  £75  and  upwards. 


Voters*  lists  are  prepared  annually  by  collectors  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  provision 
is  made  for  the  revision  of  the  lists,  for  the  time  and  place  of  holding  elections,  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  for  the  application  of  the  Voting  by  Post  •Act  1900;  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  and  for  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  councils. 

(iv.)  Potvers  and  Functicna  of  Councils.  Municipal  councils  are  empowered  to  make 
by-laws  for  a  great  number  and  variety  of  purposes,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows : — The  control  and  regulation  of  roads  and  streets,  buildings,  wharves,  and  public 
places,  of  nuisances,  passenger  vehicles,  carters,  boatmen,  and  porters;  the  regulati<$n 
and  maintenance  of  water-supply,  sewerage,  drainage,  and  lighting ;  the  establishment 
and  control  of  fairs  and  public  sales,  labour  marts  and  offices ;  the  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  commons  and  public  reserves ;  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  hoardings ;  the  public 
health  and  the  prevention  of  contagious  or  mfectious  diseases,  and  generally  for  main- 
taining the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  municipality.  Councils  are  authorised 
to  undertake  the  supply  of  light,  heat,  or  motive  power  for  public  or  private  purposes; 
they  may  construct  and  maintain  tanks,  dams,  and  reservoirs,  and  may  provide  publk 
baths,  markets,  weigh-bridges,  pounds,  abattoirs,  places  of  public  recreation,  and  charit- 
able institutions.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  councils  is  to  construct  and 
maintain  public  highways,  streets,  bridges,  ferries,  and  jetties  within  their  respective 
localities.  At  the  request  of  the  council  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  maximum 
weight  which  it  is  permissible  to  carry  on  vehicles  on  any  other  public  road  within  the 
municipality  may  be  made  to  apply  by  proclamation. 

(v.)  Ratable  Property.  All  land,  including  buildings  and  improvements  thereon, 
within  a  municipality,  is  ratable  property,  except  the  following: — Crown  lands  un- 
occupied or  used  for  public  purposes ;  land  used  exclusively  for  commons,  mines,  public 
worship,  mechanics'  institutes,  public  libraries,  cemeteries,  free  primary  schools,  and 
charitable  purposes;  land  vested  in,  in  the  occupation  of,  held  in  trust  for,  or  under  the 
control  of  any  municipality,  local  governing  body,  or  commissioners  under  the  Rates  Act ; 
land  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners,  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the 
Board  of  Land  and  Works,  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  and 
in  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  valuation  of  all  property  is  corn- 
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puted  at  its  net  annual  value,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rent  at  whioh  the  same  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  free  of  all  usual  tenants'  rates,  taxes,  and  cost 
of  insurance,  but  no  ratable  property  may  be  computed  as  of  an  annual  value  of  less  than 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  fair  capital  value  of  the  fee-simple  thereof. 

(vi.)  Bates,  The  municipal  councils  are  empowered  to  levy  rates,  which,  together 
with  grants  and  subsidies  received  from  the  Government,  license  fees,  market  dues,  rents, 
tolls,  and  sanitary  charges,  form  their  chief  sources  of  income.  The  rates  which  may  bo 
levied  are  of  three  kinds,  namely — general,  extra  and  separate  rates. 

-  (a)  General  Rates  are  levied  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  must  not  exceed  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the  net  annual  value,  nor  be  loss 
than  sixpence  in  the  poimd  of  such  value.  Every  general  rate  must  be  made 
tot  one  year  or  half  a  year  or  such  other  period  less  than  a  year,  but  not  less 
than  three  months,  as  the  coimcil  thinks  fit,  and  must  be  levied  on  the 
occupier  of  the  property  rated,  or  if  there  be  no  occupier,  or  if  the  occupier 
be  the  Crown  or  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  public  or  local 
body,  then  upon  the  owner  of  the  property. 

(6)  Extra  rates  may  be  levied  in  any  municipal  district  which  is  subdivided  equally 
in  respect  of  all  the  ratable  property  within  any  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
divisions, but  cannot  be  levied  except  in  accordance  with  the  requisition  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  councillors  returned  by  such  subdivision. 
The  amount  of  general  and  extra  rates  levied  in  any  year  must  not  exceed 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the  net  annual  value. 

(c)  Separate  rates  may  be  levied  where  it  appears  to  the  council  that  any  works 
or  undertakings  authorised  by  the  Act  are  for  the  special  benefit  of  any 
particular  portion  of  the  municipal  district,  but  may  bo  made  only  upon 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  occupiers  and  by  at  least  one-third  of 
the  owners  of  the  properties  affected,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  order  of  the 
Govemor-in-Gouncil.  Separate  rates  may  be  levied  equally  on  all  proper- 
ties affected,  or  may  be  differential  according  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 
by  different  properties,  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  must  be  such  as  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  suffice  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  periodical  repayments  of,  or  sinking  fund  for,  the  money  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  such  rate. 

(vii.)  Borrowing  Powers.  The  council  of  every  municipality  may  borrow  money 
upon  the  credit  of  such  municipality  by  the  sale  of  debentures,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  previous  loans  or  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  certain  specified  permanent 
works  or  imdertakings,  such  as  the  construction,  alteration,  or  enlargement  of  streets, 
roads,  bridges,  ferries,  sewers,  and  drains ;  the  construction  and  purchase  of  waterworks, 
electric  light  or  gas  works,  abattoirs,  markets,  baths,  pleasure  grounds,  libraries, 
museums,  and  places  of  public  resort  and  recreation ;  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  buildings  for  charitable  purposes;  the  destruction  and  disposal  of 
refuse,  and  the  purchase  of  land  or  any  easement,  term,  right,  or  privilege  in,  over,  or 
affecting  land.  The  amotmt  of  money  so  borrowed  at  any  time  for  permanent  Vorks 
must  not  exceed  ten  times  the  average  income  of  the  municipality  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  the  amount  borrowed  in  the  case  of  any  municipality  already  indebted  must 
not  exceed  the  difference  obtained  by  subtracting  from  ten  times  such  average  income 
the  balance  remaining  unpaid  of  any  previous  loans.  The  question  as  to  whether  any 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  works  shall  be  incurred  must  be  submitted  to  a  poll  of 
the  ratepayers  upon  demand  signed  by  any  twenty  persons  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  municipal  roll.  The  council  of  any  municipality  may,  in  addition  to  the  borrowing 
powers  mentioned  above,  borrow  money  for  permanent  works  or  undertakings  on  the 
security  of  its  income,  but  not  upon  the  credit  of  the  municipality,  by  the  issue  of 
debentures  or  by  a  mortgage  over  such  income.  The  amount  of  money  so  borrowed 
must  not  at  any  time  exceed  five  times  the  average  income  of  the  municipality  for  the 
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three  preceding  years.  The  income  referred  to  does  not  include  moneys  derived  from 
general,  separate,  or  extra  rates,  special  improvement  charges,  publicans'  licenses,  or 
endowment  from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  Temporary  advances  by  way  of  over- 
draft of  the  current  account  may  also  be  obtained,  but  must  not  at  any  time  exceed  one- 
half  the  prior  year's  revenue. 

(viii.)  Endon^ment.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  1874  an  annual  endowment 
of  £310,000  was  provided  for  the  municipalities.  This  amount  ceased  to  b.)  payable  in 
1879,  but  a  subsidy,  amounting  to  £310,000,  was  voted  by  Parliament  annually,  and 
was  increased  year  by  year,  until  £450,000  was  granted  in  1889-90  and  1890-91.  The 
Local  Government  Act  1891  authorised  the  payment  of  an  annual  endowment  of 
£460,000,  but  this  amount  was  reduced  year  by  year  to  £50,000  in  1902,  but  was 
increased  to  £75,000  for  the  year  1906-7.  For  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  endow- 
ment the  shires  arc  classified.  Under  the  Municipal  Endowment  and  Reclassification 
of  Shires  Bill,  now  before  the  State  Parliament,  it  is  proposed  to  re-establish  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  at  £100,000,  and  to  determine  a  new  classification  in  which 
the  amount  is  to  be  allocated.  In  addition  to  the  endowment  of  £50,000  the  munici- 
palities received  from  the  Government  during  the  financial  year  1905-6  a  sum  of 
£92,245  as  the  equivalent  for  (a)  fees  for  licenses,  (6)  fees  for  the  registration  of  brewers 
and  spirit  merchants,  and  (c)  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
Licensing  Act  1876.  The  following  table  shews  the  amount  of  rates  in  the  pound 
levied,  the  method  of  distribution  of  endowments,  and  the  amounts  paid  as  equivalenUv 
for  fees,  etc..  during  the  year  1905-6: — 

VICTORIA.— MUNICIPAL  RATES,  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  EQUIVALENTS  FOR 

FEES,  1905-6. 


ClaAftiflcation  of  Shires. 


Particulars. 


Rate  levied 

Amount  of  Endowment    £ 

Equivalent  for  fees,  etc.   £ 


I     l8t     i    2nd    i     3rd     I     4th     j     5th 
I  Class.  :  Class,  j  Class.  ,  Class.  |  Class. 


is.  7.6d. 

840 

63,606 


250 


6th     , 
Class.! 


"i" 


Ss.  7.4d.  as.  0.6d. 
16346  '  18,438 
15,467       9,609 


Is.  4.3d. 
1,671 


58.  2.1d 
7,862 
1340 


I5B.11.M 
;    2.983 

i       741 


1,380 


Total. 


£S0ia> 
£92,24.'^ 


3.  Boroughs  and  Shires.— Number,  Population,  and  Value  of  Ratable  Property, 
1901  to  1907. — The  following  tahle  shews  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and 
shires,  their  estimated  population,  the  number  of  ratepayers  and  dwellings,  and  the 
value  of  ratable  property  for  the  years  1901  to  1907,  inclusive  : — 

VICTORIA.— NUMBER  AND  POPULATION  OP  MUNICIPALITIES,  NUMBER 
OP  RATEPAYERS  AND  DWELLINGS,  AND  VALUE  OF  RATABLK 
PROPERTY  IN  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  BOROUGHS,  1901  TO  1907. 


Estimated  Value  of  Real 

Financial 

Number  of 
Municipa- 

litiOH. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Number  of 
Ratepayers, 
(both  sexes). 

EsUmated 
Number  of 
Dwellings. 

Property. 

Year. 

Total. 

Annual. 

1901 

58 

627,287 

153,783 

130,358 

67,302,423 

4,766.632 

1902 

60 

•647,397 

157,820 

♦134,465 

77,289,493 

6,228,282 

1903 

60 

632,607 

155,262 

140,248 

92,099,451 

5,308,546 

1904 

60 

652,658 

158,691 

142,352 

93,376,880 

5,366,477 

1905 

60 

657,815 

159,953 

143,667 

94,588,732 

5,498,471 

1900 

♦60 

684,358 

169,536 

149,649 

99,354,665 

6,664,425 

1907 

60 

696,192 

171,909 

151,833 

100.801,295 

6,779,281 

'*  Census  flitures.    X  The  shires  of  Coburg  and  Camberwell  were  constituted  boroughs  in  1906, 
and  North  Melbourne  and  Flemington  were  joined  to  the  City  of  Melbourne. 
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VICTORIA.— NUMBER  AND  POPUIiATION  OF  MUNIC5IPALITIE8,  NUMBER 
OF  RATEPAYERS  AND  DWELLINGS,  AND  VALUE  OF  RATABLE 
PROPERTY  IN  SHIRES,  1901  TO  1907. 


Financial 

Number  of 
Municipa- 
lities. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Number  of 
Ratepayers 
(both  sexes). 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Dwellings. 

Estimated  Value  of  Real 
Property. 

Year. 

Total. 

Annual. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 

160 
tl48 
148 
148 
148 
1146 
146 

571,683 
•561,523 
567,285 
666,350 
652,414 
541,242 
565,739 

159,128 
147,671 
150,724 
152,204 
153,908 
149,350 
161,869 

122,645 
♦118,538 
118,996 
121,643 
121,335 
118,339 
120,114 

106,839,831 
107,812,500 
111,803,468 
115,766,860 
116,386,44^ 
117,260,959 
121,797,646 

6,771,866 
5,661,806 
6,880,386 
6,071,363 
6,244,799 
6,130,718 
6,395,094 

*  Census  figures,  i  The  shires  of  Caulfield  and  Malvern  were  constituted  boroughs  in  1901. 
t  The  shires  of  Cobprg  and  Camberwell  were  constituted  boroughs,  and  North  Melbourne  and 
Flemington  were  joined  to  City  of  Melbourne  in  1005. 

4.  Municipal  Assets  and  Liabilities,  1901  to  190S.— The  assebs  of  municipalities 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads — (a)  the  municipal  fund,  (6)  the  loan  fund,  and  (c) 
property ;  the  liabilities  under  two  heads — (a)  the  municipal  fund,  and  (b)  the  loan  fund. 
The  following  table  shews  the  amount  of  municipal  assets  for  each  financial  year  from 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

VICTORIA.— MUNICIPAL  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Items. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


ASSETS. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Municipal  Fund— 

Uncollected  rates            

187,205 

141,482 

130.203 

119.013 

119,028 

124,174 

Other  assets 

122,581 

153.490 

166,758 

168.107 

168.737 

184.880 

liOAN  Fund— 

• 

Amount  at  credit 

675,310 

607.019 

654,281 

680,980 

701,503 

740.382 

Arrears  due 

1,391 

1.175 

2,033 

4.a'i2 

4,459 

1341 

Unexpended  balances     ... 

394,136 

282,229 

223,624 

160321 

112,643 

302,400 

Property— 

2,.W7,441 

2,470,460 

2,449,762 

2,495,101 

2,630.858 

2.573,017 

Waterworks         

197.675 

210.367 

226,220 

226,064 

234,461 

221.548 

Oaswoilcs 

63.732 

61,592 

60,820 

68,744 

6.5,760 

60.610 

Total 

1,149,471 

4,017,814 

3,913,606 

3,922,711 

3,937,440 

4,907,762 

Liabilities. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MuNiOTPAii  Fund— 

Arrears  due  to  sinking  funds 

1,021 

1,175 

2,033 

4,352 

4,450 

1,341 

Overdue  interest... 

9.41? 

13,044 

17.616 

17,875 

16,637 

16.951 

Bank  overdrafts  ... 

157.046 

148.236 

107,090 

89,825 

90,660 

89,370 

Temporary  Government  advances 

20,901 

17.604 

13.310 

8,098 

4,018 

604 

Other  liabilities 

142,530 

•147.888 

126,671 

132,098 

139,717 

175,964 

liOAN  Funds— 

Loans  outstanding 

4.263,.304 

4,254,061 

4.212.051 

4,205,886 

4,186,602 

4,375,U6 

Due  on  loan  contracts     ... 

52,826 

33,455 

30,092 

29,947 

27,438 

2,256 

Total 

4,637,041 

4.615,463 

4  608,863 

4,488,081 

4,469,531 

4,661,692 

5.  Revenae  and  Expenditure  of  Municipalities,  1901  to  190G.— The  foUowing 
table  shews  the  revenue  from  various  sources,  and  the  expenditure  under  various  heads, 
of  municipalities  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 
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VICTORU.— REVENUE   AND  EXPENDITURE   OF  MUNICIPALITIES, 

1901    TO   1906. 


Items. 


1902. 


1908. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


SOURCES  OF  Revenue. 


(RateB          

Ta»«on    fel^?-        ... 

I  Market  and  weighbridgednee 
Oovemment  endowments  and  fprants  ... 
Contributions  for  streets,  etc. 
Sanitary  chargeR 

Rents 

Other  sources  ... 

£ 
722346 
104.499 
14.065 
49,623 
175,972 
24.909 
48.253 
64,117 
89,210 

£ 

784.810 
105371 
15,446 
58,U3 
90304 
21,901 
48332 
56.494 
110,263 

£ 

765.910 
01377 
14,9n 
523tS 
98.600 
21377 
44,718 
58,081 

130,607 

£ 

808,082 

105,123 

15.435 

52.772 

80,681 

20.485 

50.097 

50.966 

117,760 

£ 
802,253 
U2,475 
16322 
55350 
90372 
22,756 
55,731 
60344 
129,810 

£ 

836384 

106321 

16357 

56390 

06300 

18307 

66352 

633^ 

130.470 

Total 

1,283,984 

1,900334 

1379.062 

1,310300 

1345,221 

1388392 

Heads  of  Expenditure. 

Salaries,  etc     ... 

13R.270 

130,174 

135,730 

138384 

136366 

141.438 

Sanitary  work,  street  cleaning,  etc.     . . . 

l.'W,'>42 

131,847 

125335 

126,219 

131378 

135.466 

Lighting            

86,050 

97.414 

68,665 

60.877 

60,915 

72371 

Fire  brigades' contributions 

16,769 

15384 

16.630 

16.668 

16361 

17,431 

PnM{^  wnrlra  \  ConstrUCtiOU 

Public  works  ^^^^^^^     

244315 

195,487 

131308 

167,919 

198.275 

217346 

345,334 

340.791 

330.807 

360331 

378,869 

408.791 

Formation  of  private  streets,  etc. 

23..H50 

22497 

19,307 

19304 

23,676 

19387 

Redemption  of  loans    ... 

27.745 

32,015 

50,146 

4.3,960 

55366 

49,483 

Interest  on  loans 

197310 

196,186 

198.638 

191310 

186.439 

188.111 

Charities          

13.407 

13.277 

12,431 

13.U7 

13,185 

13.637 

Other  expenditure 

103,403 

112,454 

U3342 

142.460 

1343^ 

118.748 

Total 

1,330304 

1,205,726 

1,198329 

1.200.748 

1.343,743 

1377349 

6.  Nnmber  aad  Assessment  of  Properties  Rated  1905-6.~The  number  of  properties 
rated  and  the  annual  assessment  thereon  in  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  shires,  in  the 
financial  year  1906-6,  were  as  follows  : — 

VICTORIA.— NUMBER  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  RATED,    1905^. 


Number  of  Properties  Rated. 


Ratable  Values. 


Under  £26 

£26  to  £60 

£50  to  £75 

£75  to  £100 
£100  to  £200 
£•200  to  £300 
£300  to  £400 
£400  to  £600 
£500  and  upwards 


Total 


In  Cities,    i 
Towns,  and   In  Shires. 
Boroughs. 


No. 

148.373 

36,677 

8,428 

3,585 

4,078 

1,086 

470 

242 

679 


203,618 


No. 

125,806 

40,172 

12,151 

•6,745 

7.028 

1.428 

510 

288 

718 


Total. 


Assessment  of  Properties. 


In  Cities. 
Towns,  and 
Boroughs. 


No. 

274,179 

76,849  I  ) 

20,679  I  ) 

10,330  '  J 

11,106  t 

2,510  ;  \ 

980  ]' 

530 

1,397    I 


£ 
8,028,066 

766,858 
539,909 


In  Shires. 


£ 
2.486,591 

1,231,471 
922,449 


1,329,593  j  1,490,207 


194,842   I    ^8,460  I      5,664,425  I  6.130,718 


Total. 


I 


£ 
5.514,656 

1,998.329 
1,462,358 

2,819,800 


11.795.143 


7.  The  Melbonme  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— This  Board  was  established  by 
an  Act  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  June,  1891. 
The  Board  consists  of  forty  members,  one  of  whom  is  a  chairman  elected  every  fouryears 
by  the  other  members,  the  retiring  chairman  being  eligible  for  re-election.     Nine  members 
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are  eleoted  by  the  Melbourne  City  Council,  four  by  the  South  Melbourne  Council,  three 
by  the  Prahran,  two  each  by  the  Fitzroy,  Richmond,  St.  Kilda,  and  Collingwood,  and 
one  each  by  the  other  suburban  municipal  councils.  The  district  over  which  the  Board 
exercises  control  consists  of  twenty  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  four  shires,  comprising 
a  total  area  of  84,347  acres,  and  containing  an  estimated  population  on  the  Slst  December, 
1906,  of  613,000.  The  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  were  origi- 
nally carried  out  by  the  Government,  which  had  for  that  purpose  contracted  loans 
amounting  to  £2,389,9:^4 ;  these  works  were  vested  in  the  Board  in  1891.  The  primary 
object  of  the  creation  of  the  Board  was  not,  however,  to  take  over  these  works,  but  was  to 
supply  the  long  called  for  and  pressing  want  of  a  sewerage  system  for  the  metropolis.  The 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  sewerage  were  originally  prepared  by 
an  expert  civil  engineer  from  England,  and  were  furnished  to  the  Board  on  its  creation. 
The  plan  recommended  by  the  designer  and  selected  by  the  Board's  engineer-in-chief  was 
estimated  to  cost  £5,030,000,  but  this  plan  was  modified  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  with 
the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  Board,  so  as  to  reduce  the  estimated  cost  to 
£3,451,000,  and  plans  were  made  and  the  work  carried  out  accordingly.  The  original 
plan  and  estimate  contemplated  only  the  construction  of  the  main  sewers,  but  this  was 
altered  by  Parliament,  which  added  the  duty  of  constructing  branch  sewers  and  of  treat- 
ing right-of-ways  as  streets  and  sewering  them  likewise,  an  obligation  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  original  estimate.  To  carry  out  its  work  the  Board  is  authorised  to 
borrow  £7,750,000,  exclusive  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  waterworks  and  taken  over  by  the  Board.  The  liability  on  Government  loans  on  the 
30th  June,  1907,  was  £1,688,663,  and  for  loans  raised  by  the  Board  was  £7,961,000.  At 
the  same  date  the  Board  was  still  empowered  to  borrow  £500,271  before  reaching  the 
limit  of  its  borrowing  powers. 

(i.)  Total  Expenditure  on  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  1853  to  1906-7.  The  sub- 
joined table  shews  the  total  expenditure  on  construction  and  maintenance  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  from  1853  to  1907.  The  figures  given  include  proportion  of  salaries, 
law  costs,  advertising,  travelling  expenses,  etc.: — 

MELBOURNE  AND  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS.—TOTAL  COST  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY  AND 
SEWERAGE,  1853  TO  1907. 


Water  Supply. 

Sewerage. 

Period. 

Con- 

Main- 

Con- 

Main- 

WorkinK 

Total. 

struction. 

tenance. 

BtrucHon. 

tenance. 

Expenses. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853  to  1890-1     ... 

3,378,246 

149,623 

... 

... 

... 

3,527,869 

1890-1  to  1899-1900 

322,627 

46,677 

3,182,046 

^20,411 

^21,065 

3,692,826 

1900-1 

16,332 

19,410 

405,619 

13,323 

11,260 

466,944 

1901-2   .. 

17,058 

22,205 

410,760 

10,965 

13,430 

474,418 

1902-3   .. 

12,925 

22,980 

409,282 

12,096 

14,496 

471,727 

1903-4    .. 

10,457 

21,990 

395,104 

12,794 

13,861 

454,206 

1904-5   .. 

8,990 

20,095 

472,384 

4,887 

21,946 

528,302 

1905-6   .. 

16,045 

20,079 

414,310 

5,405 

23,360 

479,199 

1906-7 

26,023 

21,523 

336,799 

5,669 

27,545 

417,669 

Total 

... 

3,808,703 

344,582 

6,026,254 

86,549 

146,962 

10,412,050 

1.  From  the  30th  June,  1897,  to  the  30tli  June,  1900. 


(ii.)  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  following  table  shews  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  also  the  loan  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Boardcduring  each  year  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive:— 
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MELBOURNE   AND  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS.— REVENUE  AND 
EXPENDITURE   DURING  EACH  YEAR.  1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


Particulars. 


1900-1.      1901-2.      1002-3.      1903-4.      1904^.      1906^.      1906-7 


Ordinaby  Receipts. 


Water  supply 

Sewerage 

Live  stock— Metropolitan  farm 

""«-'  iS'w'^^ir'i 

£ 

164,271 

115.058 

L3,464 

82 

15.612 

£ 
171.956 
124,696 
19,929 

17,448 

£ 

179,885 

148,641 

35.568 

17 

18,606 

£ 
167.036 
161.030 
28.970 
19 
25fiffl 

£ 

181,860 
171.448 
38350 

26*^ 

£ 
186479 
192,518 
42,078 

23,785 

£ 
214^ 
216336 

Total           

308,387 

334,029 

382,716 

382,092 

418,885 

444,660 

451.f2 

Ordinary 

EXPENDITURE 

General  management           

Live  stock— Metropolitan  farm 

Maintenance  ...  .  Z^^^"^' 
'  Water  supply 

Interest      •   New  offljes  ... 

.  Sewerage     ... 

35,225 

10.945 
19,411 
24,582 
104,069 

179.720 

33.621 
16,702 
22,205 
24,396 
102,670 

192.962 

33.933 
25,718 
22,981) 
26,590 
102,959 

206,964 

32,513 
23,345 
21,990 
26,655 
104,U4 

•226,861 

.31.081 
23.985 
20.005 
26,833 

101.909 
632 

230.920 

31,484 
29,050 
20,079 
2S.765 

102,081 
832 

257.090 

31,0W 

2l'JS3 
3SJ14 

1014* 
OS 

963.410 

Total 

373.062 

302.546 

419444 

435,478 

444.854 

460.450 

45130 

LOAN 

RECED 

>TS. 

Water  supply             

Sewerage 

Proceeds  of  loans     ... 

Miscellaneous 

2,636 
76,964 
645,148 

1,636 
88.425 
403.258 

2,a56 

87.664 

7^,641 

215 

2,103 

88,164 

960,927 

152 

1,583 

96,588 

189.606 

332 

1,987 

84.030 

346319 

16301 

2.4tt 
79,08P 
a06/K 
123a 

Total              

724,748 

498,319 

813376 

1.041346 

288,100 

448.680 

488,flW 

Loan  Expenditure. 


Water  Supply  construction 
Sewerage  construction 
Expenses  in  floating   and  redemp- 
tion of  loans           

Miscellaneous 

16.332 
394.774 

280,457 
3.633 

17,068 
410,760 

5,200 
2.727 

12.925 
409,232 

21.181 
23.611 

10.457 
396,104 

533.662 
15.014 

8,900 
472,384 

2,457 
5.143 

16,045 
414310 

75329 
4,783 

2S.0» 
396.7W 

163,939 
53« 

Total              

606.006 

435,745 

466.979 

964,237  1  488,974 

510.667 

531354 

8.  Melbonrne  Metropolltaa  Water  Supply.— From  tbe  year  18B5  to  1857  the  inhftlu- 
tants  of  Melbourne  depended  for  their  water  supply  entirely  upon  rainwater  caught  in 
tanks,  or  upon  water  carts  filled  from  the  River  Yarra  above  the  falls.  In  1848  the  dty 
council  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  and  report  generally  upon  the  water  supply 
and  sewerage  of  the  city ;  this  committee  recommended  that  a  comprehensive  system  of 
sewerage  should  be  carried  out,  and  a  rate  levied  for  that  purpose;  the  stringent 
enforcement  of  provisions  as  to  slaughtering  stock  and  as  to  the  removal  of  refuse; 
that  the  space  between  Melbourne  and  the  beach  be  cleared  so  as  to  allow  the  free  access 
of  pure  sea  air  ;  that  a  Building  Act  should  be  passed  and  that  the  streets  should  hence- 
forth be  formed  of  a  uniform  width.  Most  of  these  recommendations  were  carried  out. 
A  Building  Act  was  passed  in  1849,  and  the  filthy  lanes  in  the  city  were  formed  and 
drained.  In  1845  the  first  proposal  was  made  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  by  means  of 
a  water-wheel  to  bo  worked  by  the  Yarra  Falls.  Five  years  later  a  small  steam  engine 
was  erected  to  pump  water  into  a  tank  situated  in  Flinders  Street,  from  which  water  was 
drawn  by  carts,  and  in  1851  an  elaborate  report  was  issued  by  the  city  surveyor,  recom- 
mending a  plan  for  the  city  water  supply  which  was  soon  afterwards  adopted.     The  souroe 
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from  which  it  was  proposed  to  conserve  the  water  for  the  supply  of  Melboame  consisted  of 
several  creeks  and  springs  which  flow  from  Mount  Disappointment,  about  thirty-two  miles 
north  of  the  metropolis,  and  which  when  united  form  the  Plenty  River  ;  this  scheme  was 
adopted  and  has  resulted  in  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir  scheme.  In  1853  the  duty  of  supply- 
ing water  to  the  metropolis  was  transferred  from  the  city  council  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  and  Water  Supply,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  work  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Yan  Yean  system  was  commenced.  On  the  31st  December,  1857,  the  first 
water  was  turned  on  by  Major-General  McArthur,  acting  for  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  K.C.B. 

(i.)  Development  of  System,  1857  to  1907.  The  following  statement  shews  the 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  water  supply  system  of  Melbourne  during  the 
first  fifty  years  since  its  inception  : — 

MELBOURNE  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM,  1867  AND  1907. 


Year. 

Served 
Popalation. 

Capital  Cost. 

1000  Gallons, 
Charge  per— 

Ratein 

Mams  &, 

Pipes, 

MUeage 

of— 

Bnpply  in 

Gallons, 

Average  daily 

1857 

1907 

95,442 
535,000 

& 
748,974 
3,793,389 

10/-  and  6/- 

1/- 

1/- 
7d. 

104 
1,273 

3.250,000 
33,480,000 

(ii.)  Proposed  Exteiisioiis.  The  water  supply  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  recently  recommended  that,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional  water  from 
the  Maroondah  system — estimated  at  7,000,0D0  gallons  a  day — the  aquedust  be  raised 
eighteen  inches  in  those  portions  not  already  completed.  The  committee  has  also 
recommended  the  augmentation  of  the  catchment  area  by  permanently  reserving  two  ^ 
areas  amounting  in  all  to  140  square  miles — the  one  comprising  the  Upper  Yarra  water- 
shed, eighty-one  square  miles  in  area  ;  the  other  comprising  the  O'Shanassy  River  dis- 
trict, fifty-nine  square  miles  in  extent. 

(iv.)  Description  of  Water  Supply  Systems.     The  water  supply  of  Melbourne  consists 
of  two  main  systems — the  Yan  Yean  and  the  Maroondah. 

(a)  The  Yan  Yean  System  is 'the  mskin  source  of  supply.  It  commences  by  col- 
lecting the  water  from  the  Silvery  and  Wallaby  Creek  valleys,  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Disappointment,  2700  feet  high,  which  forms  one  of  the  promi- 
ninent  heights  of  the  main  Dividing  Range  in  Victoria.  The  waters  of  the 
Silvery  Creek  are  brought  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  a  little  over  eight 
miles  long,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £55,000,  to  a  weir  at  the  head  of  the 
Wallaby  Creek  aqueduct,  which  carries  the  combined  waters  of  the  two 
creeks  for  a  distance  of  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  discharges  over  the 
crest  of  the  Dividing  Range  at  a  height  of  1694  feet  above  sea  level,  and  then 
drops  a  height  of  133  feet  in  683  feet  into  Jack's  Creek,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Plenty  River.  The  Wallaby  Creek  aqueduct  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £54,000.  Its  carrying  capacity  is  33,000,000  gallons  a  day,  while 
the  average  daily  flow  of  the  combined  Silvery  and  Wallaby  Creeks  is 
12,000,000  gallons.  From  its  drop  into  Jack's  Creek  the  water  follows  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stream  for  about  three  miles  to  the  Tourourrong  reser- 
voir, which  is  a  small  reservoir  of  about  thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  and 
having  a  capacity  of  60,000,000  gallons.  From  Tourourrong  the  clear 
water  channel  carries  the  water  for  a  distance  of  four  and  three-quarter 
miles  to  the  old  Plenty  inlet  channel  of  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir.  This 
channel  is  13  feet  6  inches  wide  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep,  the  section  being 
a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  4  feet  9  inches  radius,  with  one  to  one  side  slopes. 
The  fall  of  this  channel  is    7  feet  6  inches  to  the  mile,  with^  carrying 
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capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons  per  day,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ^668,000. 
In  it  there  are  waterfalls,  the  heaviest  of  which  is  17  feet.  The  water 
from  the  old  Plenty  channel  enters  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir  through  a  spur, 
forming  its  western  bank,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  1000  feet  long.  The 
Yan  Yean  reservoir,,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city,  is  formed  by 
the  construction  of  an  earthen  bank  49  chains  long,  30  feet  high,  20  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  a  slope  next  the  water  of  three  to  one,  and  an  outside 
slope  of  two  to  one.  The  bywash  is  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, at  a  level  of  602  feet  above  low-water  mark  in  Hobson's  Bay.  The 
reservoir,  when  full,  covers  an  area  of  1360  acres,  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  26  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  18  feet.  Its  total  capacity  is 
6,400,000,000  gallons,  of  which  5,400,000,000  gallons  are  availabie  for 
consumption.  From  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir  to  the  Pipe  Head  dam  at 
Morang,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  an  open  aqueduct  capable  of  delivering 
38,000.000  gallons  a  day  has  been  constructed.  From  the  Morang  reser- 
voir, the  bywash  of  which  is  485  feet  above  sea  level,  a  30-inoh  cast-iron 
main,  27-inoh  cast-iron  and  a  SO-inch  wrought-iron  main  carry  the  water 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the  storage  reservoir  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  at  Preston.  The  Preston  reservoir  is  constructed  partly  in  excava- 
tion and  partly  m  bank ;  it  is  20  feet  deep,  and  holds  16,000,000  gallons. 
The  by-wash  is  328  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  cost  was  £11,000. 
This  is  the  main  distributing  reservoir  of  the  central  city  supply. 

(b)  Maroondah  System.     The  water  for  this  system  is  obtained  from  the  Watts 

River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yarra.  The  waters  of  the  Gracebum  are  picked 
up  by  a  small  weir  686  feet  above  sea  level,  and  carried  for  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  concrete-lined  channel  to  a  well  near  the  main 
road  leading  from  HealesviUe  to  Marysville.  From  this  well  an  18-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  leads  the  water  to  the  main 
Maroondah  aqueduct.  The  completed  Maroondah  scheme  involves  a  storage 
reservoir  with  a  dam  105  feet  high,  calculated  to  store  2,000,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  This  dam  has  not  yet  been  constructed,  as  the  natural  flow  of 
the  creeks,  together  with  the  storage  in  Yan  Yean  reservoir,  has  proved 
quite  capable  of  providing  all  the  water  at  present  required  for  the 
metropolis.  A  temporary  weir  of  Portland  cement  concrete  has  been  ocm- 
structed  across  the  Watts  River,  from  which  point  the  water  is  led  in  an 
aqueduct  forty-one  miles  long  to  the  Preston  reservoir,  where  it  joins  the 
water  from  the  Yan  Yean  system.  The  channel  is  capable  of  delivering 
25,000,000  gallons  daily,  the  cross  section  being  a  quadrant  of  three  feet  ten 
inches  radius  with  one  to  one  slopes  and  a  fall  of  one  foot  to  the  mile.  The 
valleys  are  crossed  by  wrought-iron  syphons,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Plenty  River,  which  is  crossed  on  a  wrought-iron  girder  bridge,  all  the 
syphons  are  laid  under  the  beds  of  streams.  Each  syphon  is  provided  with 
a  scour  pipe  large  enough  to  take  the  full  flow  of  the  aqueduct,  enabling  the 
water  to  be  directed  down  any  of  the  natural  water  courses  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  empty  any  length  of  the  aqueduct  for  cleansing  purposes. 

(c)  High  Level  System.     Besides  the  Yan  Yean  and  Maroondah  systems,  the  high 

levels  of  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Melbourne  are  provided  for  by  a  direct  main 
from  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir.  This  main  is  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates  from  i  inch  to  ^n  inch  thick,  20}  miles 
long,  and  cost  £190,000.  The  discharge  is  about  9,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
There  is  a  storage  reservoir  of  9,000,000  gallons  capacity  at  Surrey  Hills, 
the  by -wash  of  which  is  430  feet  above  sea-level. 

(v.)  Catchment  Areas.  Reservoirs,  and  Aqueducts,     (a)  Drainage  Areas.    The  whole 
of  the  catchment  areas  are  absolutely  free  from  population  or  cultivation,,^  The  Govem- 
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ment  pursued  the  policy  of  gradually  purchasing  all  private  rights  over  the  various  water- 
sheds, which  policy  the  Board  has  carried  on  and  completed  ;  the  original  owners  have 
been  bought  out,  while  the  township  of  Femshaw,  in  the  Maroondah  system,  was  entirely 
purchased  and  obliterated.  The  present  drainage  areas  from  which  the  water  is  delivered 
cover  the  following  areas : — 


MELBOURNE  WATER  SUPPLY.— CATCHMENT  AREAS,  1907. 


Area  in  acres 


Silver  and 
Wallaby  Creeks. 

11,600 


Plenty  River. 
10,500 


Yan  Yean  Reservoir 
Catchment. 

4,500 


Maroondah 
Catchment. 

35,500 


Total. 
62,000 


All  the  water  is  delivered  by  gravitation,  no  pumping  being  required  in  any  portion 
of  the  area  supplied. 

(b)  Storage  Reservoirs.  Within  the  metropolitan  area  there  are  six  storage  reser- 
voirs having  a  total  capacity  of  45,000,000  gallons.  From  the  Preston 
reservoir  a  number  of  service  mains  lead  into  the  reticulation  system  of  the 
metropolis.  The  total  daily  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  sent  into  Mel- 
bourne is  as  follows  : — 

MELBOURNE  WATER  SUPPLY.— MAXIMUM  DAILY  SUPPLY  WHICH  CAN 

BE  DELIVERED. 


System. 
Gallons  per  day 


Yan  Yean. 
38,000,000 


Maroondah. 
25,000,000 


HUh  Level  Main. 
9,000,000 


Total  Supply. 
67,000,000 


(c)  Aqueducts.  Up  to  the  31st  December,  1906,  about  187  miles  of  12  inch  to 
48  inch  mains  and  992  miles  of  reticulation  mains,  below  12  inch,  had 
been  laid,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  seventy-five  miles  of  aqueducts 
and  syphons,  or  a  total  length  of  aqueducts,  mains,  and  reticulation  pipes 
of  1254  miles. 

(vi.)  Quantity  of  Water,  Number  of  Houses,  and  Population  Supplied,  1901  to  1907. 
The  following  table  gives  various  particulars  shewing  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  water 
in  Melbourne  and  suburbs  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive: — 

MELBOURNE  WATERWORKS.— NUMBER  OF  HOUSES,   POPULATION,  AND 
WATER  SUPPLIED,  1901  TO  1907. 


Number 

of 

Houses 

Supplied. 

Esti- 

Average 

DaUy 

Supply. 

Total  Supjjly 

for 

the  Year. 

Average  Daily 
Supply. 

Rate 
Levied. 

.\ssefls- 

mentB  of 

Tenements 

Served  by 

Metro- 

poUtan 

Water 

Supply. 

Year 
Ended 

30th 
June. 

mated 
Popu- 
lation 
Supplied. 

No. 
498,090 
502,120 
502,060 
504.960 
511,900 
.%1,000 
.^80.700 

Per 
House. 

Per  Head 
of  Esti- 
mated 
Popu- 
lation. 

1901  ... 

1902  ... 
1908      ... 
1804       ... 

1905  ... 

1906  ... 

1907  ... 

No. 
103,816 
103.961 
104,885 
107.701 
100,393 
1U,404 
114.049 

Gallons. 
28,190,002 
29.466,139 
29,127/)18 
28,902.080 
29,522,602 
32,4.53,050 
33,479,870 

Gallons. 
10.289350,730 
10,755,140,736 
10,631,361,570 
10.549,250,200 
10,775,713,230 
11,845,363,250 
12,220,152,550 

Gallons. 
271.5 
283.4 
277.7 
268.3 
269.9 
291.1 
293.5 

Gallons. 
57.5 
59.0 
58.0 
.57.6 
58.5 
a3.4 
«.3 

t6d.  in  the 
7d.  in  the  £ 

£ 
3,479.721 
3,650,673 
3,830,872 
4,004,543 
4/)61,268 
4,090,800 
4,309,278 

(vii.)  Total  Cost  of  Construction,  Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Net  Profits,  1854  to 
1907.  The  following  table  shews  the  total  cost  of  construction,  the  revenue,  expendi- 
ture, and  net  profits  up  to  the  SOth  June,  1900,  and  for  each  financial  year  from  1901  to 
1907,  incliisive: — 
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MELBOURNE  V^ATERWORKS.— CONSTRUCTION,  COST.  REVENUE,  EXPEN 
DITURE  AND  NET  PROFITS,  1854  TO  1907. 


! 

Annual  Ex- 

Percentage 

Year  Ended    t      r-^^u-i 
the            1      Cp*Pf*^l 
30th  June,      i       ^^*- 

Annual 
Revenue.' 

penditure  on 
Maintenance 
and  Manage- 

of 

Expenditure 

to 

ment." 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

TotalJ/1900 

3.700,873 

4,672,030 

749,798 

1901     ' 

14,330 

163,212 

38,548 

23.61 

1902 

16,053 

171,889 

40,156 

23.36 

1908 

j         10,413 

169,295 

40,257 

23.78 

1904 

8,649 

165,457 

37,374 

22  59 

1905 

1,391 

184,529 

31,761 

17.21 

1906 

16,562 

182.926 

28,016 

15.31 

1907 

25,119 

211.069 

30.673 

14.49 

Total     ... 

3,793,390 

5,920,397 

996,483 

... 

Interest.* 


£ 
1,938,868 
103,988 
102,670 
102,942 
104,096 
102,465 
102,548 
102,075 


2,659,652 


Net  Proflt 
after  Pay- 
ment of 
Expenditure 
and  Intereet. 


£ 
1,988,364 
20,676 
29,063 
26,096 
23,987 
50,303 
52.362 
78.411 


2,264,262 


1.  Works  commenced  in  1853.  2.  Revenue  commences  in  1854.  3.  Returns  for  expenditure 
commence  in  18S0.  4  First  interest  paid  in  1856.  Graphs  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  Mel- 
bourne may  be  found  on  pase  859  hereinafter. 

9.  Melbourne  Sewerage.— As  stated  above,  the  chief  object  of  the  creation  of  the 
Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  was  to  carry  out  an  efficient  s^'stem  of  8e>verage.  Old 
Melbourne  used  to  be  a  city  of  cesspits,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  sixties  that  these 
were  abolished,  filled  up,  and  the  movable  pan  system  gradually  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  with  night  removal.  The  cost  of  removal  in  1894  was  about 
£90,000.  equal  tg  a  capital  expenditure  of  £1,750,000.  This  objectionable  system  has 
been  displaced  by  the  water  carriage  system  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  other  parts  the  work  of  reticulation  is  now  proceeding.  A  considerable  part  of  central 
Melbourne  is  below  the  10  foot  contour  and  was  originally  full  of  swamps,  which  were 
sources  of  danger  to  the  public  health.  All  these  swamps  have  now  been  filled  up.  and 
the  abolition  of  the  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  has  effected  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  sewerage  system  is  designed  to  carry 
off  all  water  used  in  water  closets,  lavatories,  baths,  and  urinals,  together  with  all  chamber 
slops  and  water  used  in  cooking,  washing  clothes  and  floors,  and  from  sinks  in  kitchens 
and  sculleries,  drainage  from  stables  and  cow  houses,  together  with  all  liquid  refuse, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  will  not  prejudicially  affect  the  sewers,  the  machinery,  or 
the  sewage  farm.  Rainfall  from  the  streets  flows  into  the  river  and  is  not  taken  into  the 
sewers,  which  are  designed  to  provide  for  80  cubic  feet  per  head  per  day  from  the  assumed 
future  population,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  1,000,000  people  ultimately 
settled  on  the  areas  now  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  pumping  station. 

(i.)  Description  of  Sewerage  Systems,  The  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  is 
being  gradually  collected  by  means  of  two  principal  main  sewers  leading  to  the  pumping 
station  at  Spotswood.  The  first  house  was  connected  in  August.  1897.  and  on  the  11th 
November,  1907,  a  total  number  of  90,519  tenements  had  been  connected,  while  at  the 
same  date  935  tenements  were  in  process  of  connection.  The  4-inch  and  6-inch  reticula- 
tion sewers  in  the  rights-of-way  join  the  9-inch  street  reticulation  pipes,  which  are 
gradually  collected  into  12-inch.  15-inch,  and  18-inch  stoneware  pipes,  and  then  again 
into  brick  and  concrete  branch  sewers  which  join  the  mains  and  sub-mains.  On  the  81st 
December,  1906,  the  sewerage  system,  including  mains,  had  been  laid  in  the  following 
districts : — Port  Melbourne,  South  Melbourne,  Melbourne,  Richmond,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Footscray,  Prahran,  St.  Kilda,  Fitzroy,  Hawthorn,  and  Gollingwood.  The 
greater  part  of  Essendon,  Caulfield,  Malvern,  Kew,  and  Camberwell  has  been  dealt  with. 
Work  has  also  been  done  in  Brunswick,  Williamstown,  and  Brighton,  and  is  now  pro^ 
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oeeding  in  all  these  munioipalities  in  which  the  system  has  not  been  completed.     The 
two  main  systems  are : — 

(a)  The  South  Yarra  System,  which  provides  for  Brighton,  Caulfield,  St.  Eilda, 

Malvern,    Prahran,    Hawthorn,    Kew,    Richmond,    Gollingwood,    South 

Melbourne,  and  Melbourne,  except  Carlton ;  and 
(h)  The  North  Yarra  System,  which  provides  for  Heidelberg,  Preston,  Northcote, 

Coburg,  Brunswick,  Fitzroy,  Carlton,  North  Melbourne,  Essendon,  and 

Footscray. 
When  collected  at  Spotswood  the  two  systems  are  dealt  with  in  separate  buildings, 
and  are  arranged  to  be  worked  either  separately  or  unitedly.  The  sewage  enters  the 
pumping  station  through  straining  wells,  one  of  which  is  established  on  each  system ; 
the  wells  are  22  feet  internal  diameter,  and  each  contains  two  straining  cages,  one  of 
which  is  always  in  position.  The  solid  matter  caught  in  them  is  transferred  to  a  dryer 
in  the  building  over  the  wells,  where  it  is  subject  to  steam  pressure  and  consequently 
to  a  high  temperature,  which  renders  the  material  innoxious.  The  material  from  the 
dryer  is  of  no  manurial  value  and  is  destroyed  in  a  furnace.  The  sewage  is  raised  by  the 
pumps  about  125  feet  to  the  head  of  the  outfall  sewer,  through  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles  of  6-feet  and  4-feet  wrought-iron  rising  mains,  whence  it  gravitates  to  the 
Werribee  sewage  farm,  a  distance  of  15}  miles,  through  a  partly-open  and  partly-closed 
channel  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  about  two  feet  to  the  mile.  The  full 
capacity  of  this  outfall  sewer  is  18.000  cubic  feet  a  minute. 

(ii.)  Metropolitan  Sewage  Farm.  The  farm  contains  8847  acres,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Werribee  River.  The  price  paid  for  the  land  was  £17  lOs.  per  acre. 
About  £270,000  has  been  spent  on  the  property  in  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  sewage.  The  cost  of  the  farm  to  date,  therefore,  is  approximately 
£425,000.  About  22,000,030  gallons  of  sewage  have  to  be  disposed  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  in  irrigating  the  fields.  It  is  spread  over  properly-prepared  blocks  of  land  by  a 
series  of  main  and  lateral  Carriers.  The  effluent,  after  filtering  through  the  land,  is 
discharged  into  Port  Phillip  Bay  in  a  clear  and  transparent  condition,  all  the  sewage 
held  in  suspension  being  left  in  the  soil.  The  main  supply  channels  for  carrying  the 
sewage  on  to  the  fields  are  about  ten  chains  apart,  and  a  good  system  of  open  drains  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  is  provided.  Many  of  these  drainage  channels  are  ten  feet  to 
twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  seven  feet  deep,  and  through  them  the  water  drained  off 
from  the  subsoil  is  constantly  flowing  to  the  bay.  The  prepared  blocks  on  the  farm  are 
laid  down  with  prairie  grass  and  lucerne,  on  which  sheep  are  depastured.  During  the 
financial  year  1906-7  61,728  sheep  were  bought,  at  a  cost  of  £42,765,  other  exi>enses 
amounting  to  £4511.  During  the  same  period  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  wool, 
skins,  and  44,757  sheep  amounted  to  £47,349.  The  profit  on  sheep  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £11,948. 

(iii.)  House  Connections.  The  work  of  house  connections  with  the  sewerage  system 
is  carried  out  under  a  carefully  prepared  by-law.  Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1897,  after 
a  property  has  been  declared  to  be  a  sewered  property,  the  owner  has  several  options. 
{a)  He  may  submit  a  plan  of  his  house  connections  for  approval,  and  on  approval  being 
given,  may  agree  to  carry  out  the  work  within  one  month,  (b)  He  may  submit  a  plan, 
which,  if  approved  of,  he  may  ask  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out.  This  the 
Board  is  bound  to  supply,  and  then  the  owner  may  either  carry  out  the  work  himself  or 
ask  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  work,  which  it  must  do  for  the  estimated  price,  whether 
the  work  costs  less  or  more.  (6)  .On  default  of  the  owner  the  Board  may  carry  out  the 
work,  and  at  the  request  of  the  owner  accept  payment  by  forty  quarterly  instalments, 
bearing  interest  on  such  portion  as  from  time  to  time  remains  unpaid  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent. 

(iv.)  Number  of  Houses  Connected,  Capital  Cost,  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1901 
to  1907.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  houses  connected  to 
the  sewerage  system,  the  total  capital  cost,  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
each  year  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive: —  ^-^  I 
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MELBOURNE    SEWERAGE   WORKS.— TENEMENTS  CONNECTED,  CAPITAL 
COST,  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  1901  TO  1907. 


Year  ended 

Number  of 

Receipts. 

Mainten- 
ance and 

the 

Houses 

Capital  CoBt. 

Working 
Expenses. 

30th  June. 

Connected. 

From  Rates. 

From  other ; 
Sources.    ^ 

Total. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

38,696 

3,807.136 

109.790 

7,786 

117,576 

24,582 

1902 

47,029 

8,609,696 

119,222 

8,700 

127,922 

24,396 

1908 

56,727 

3,921,208 

141,994 

16,497 

168,491 

26,690 

1904 

64,487 

4,214,812 

164.867 

11,799 

166,666 

26,696 

1905 

71,689 

4,639,949 

166,600 

20,522 

186,022 

26,906 

1906 

79,697 

4,980,385 

ia5,803 

19,743 

206,546 

28,828 

1907 

87,853 

6,268,156 

209,805 

6,604 

216,309 

38,296 

10.  Water  Supply  In  Coiintry  Towns.— By  the  Water  Act  1906,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  May,  1906,  the  control  and  management  of  all  Irrigation  Trusts,  with 
one  exception,  and  of  a  mmiber  of  waterworks  and  water  supply  districts  were  centralised, 
and  their  works  and  property  vested  in  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission, 
to  whom  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Water  Supply  Department  were  also  handed  over. 
Further  information  with  regard  to  this  Commission  and  to  the  works  and  districts  imder 
its  control  are  given  in  the  section  in  this  hook  dealing  with  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply. 
There  are,  however,  in  different  par^s  of  Victoria  a  number  of  other  waterworks  which 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  domestic  supply,  and  which  are  controlled  by  local  authorities, 
i.e.,  by  Waterworks  Trusts  or  by  municipal  corporations.  These  works  are  constmoted 
out  of  moneys  either  granted  or  lent  by  the  general  Gk)vemment.  The  following  gives 
particulars  as  to  the  waterworks  under  the  control  of  Trusts  and  municipal  corporations^ 
for  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  : — 

VICTORIA.— COUNTRY  WATERWORKS  UNDER  TRUSTS  AND  MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Waterworks  Trusts.                                             Munioipa]  Corporations.* 

Year. 

H 

Capital 
Cost. 

Capital 

Indebted- 

nese. 

4*           W 

1 

hi 

Capital 
Cost. 

Capital 

iDdebted- 

nen. 

hi 

1901... 

1902 

19031 

1904.. 

1906... 

1906... 

No. 
76 
76 

73 
74 
78 

£ 
833.418 
935,286 

1,051,424 
1,068,986 
1,367,565 

£ 
748.089 
764,447 

775,701 
786,505 
006,336 

£ 

+ 

18,520 
19.620 
17,020 

£ 

\ 

1 

'"+ 
71.654 
89.083 

£ 

f 

"i 

71,876 
80,764 

No. 
24 
24 

24 
23 
23 

£ 

\ 
687,317 

675,161 
660,438 
660,684 

£ 
470,0a 
476,068 

470316 
471.908 
466.306 

£ 
t 
\ 

2,133 
8.107 
3,586 

*  Pai*ticular8  a8  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  waterworks  under  the  control 
of  municipal  corporations  are  not  available.  '  Returns  not  available,  t  Excluding  works  con- 
structed by  tbe  coritorations  of  Ballan  and  Melton  out  of  the  shire  funds. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1908  municipal  councils  are 
authorised  to  construct  and  maintain  tanks,  dams,  and  reservoirs,  and  must  maintain 
existing  works  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water.  Tbey  are  also  empowered  to  accept 
the  management  and  control  of  new  waterworks  within  their  respective  localities,  and 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  construct  or*  purchase  new  works  within  or 
without  their  locality.  Councils  are  also  authorised  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  water  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  with  the  owners  of  any  waterworks. 
Every  municipality  may  levy  a  special  water  rate  for  water  supplied,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  waterworks  or  paying  the  interest  on  any  loan  contracted  hy  the  council 
for  such  purpose,  but  the  amount  of  the  loan  must  not  exceed  in  any  year  the  sum  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  provided  that  a  minimum  sum  of  ten  shillings  may  be  fixed 
by  the  council  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  property  at  which  water  is  supplied. 
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11.  Fire  Brigades. — Under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1890  a  metropolitan  fire  district 
and  nine  country  fire  districts  were  established,  the  former  being  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  and  the  latter  under  the  control  of  a  Country 
Fire  Brigades  Board. 

(i.)  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board.  The  metropolitan  fire  district  originally 
comprised  the  area  included  in  the  several  municipalities  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  the  Melbourne  General  Post  Office,  but  this  area  has  since  been  extended  in  certain 
directions  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  Shire  of  Moorabbin  and  also  the  town- 
ship of  Mordialloc.  The  Board  is  composed  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are 
.  appointed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council,  three  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  three  by 
the  insurance  companies.  On  the  31st  December,  1906,  the  Board  had  under  its  control 
49  stations,  174  permanent  men,  160  auxiliary  firemen,  10  steam  fire  engines,  2  gasolene 
engines,  96,128  feet  of  hose,  and  114  fire-alarm  circuits  having  139  fire-alarm  points  and 
413  fire-alarm  and  telephone  points.  The  total  length  of  wire  in  use  outside  stations  for 
fire  alarms  and  telephones  is  about  290  miles. 

(ii.)  The  Country  Fire  Brigades  Board.  This  Board  consists  of  nine  members,  of 
whom  three  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  two  are  elected  by  the  municipal 
councils  of  the  districts  where  there  are  brigades  registered  under  the  Board,  two  by  the 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  two  by  the  registered  fire  brigades.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1906  there  were  eighty-seven  municipal  councils  and  fifty-two  insurance  companies 
included  in  the  operations  of  the  Board.  All  the  brigades  are  volunteer  brigades,  bu£  in 
the  large  towns  permanent  station-keepers  and  watchmen  are  employed.  There  were 
about  97  registered  brigades  and  1996  firemen  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  At  the  same 
date  the  plant  consisted  chiefiy  of  6  steam  engines,  60  manual  engines,  10  horse  brakes, 
61  apparatus  carriages,  3  fire  escapes,  and  about  140,000  feet  of  canvas  hose. 

(iii.)  Financial  Operations  of  Both  Boards,  The  following  table  gives  particulars  as 
to  the  financial  operations  of  both  Boards  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive : — 

VICTORU,— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  METROPOLITAN  AND 
COUNTRY  FIRE  BRIGADES  BOARDS,  1901  TO  1906. 


ParticalarB. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


ORDINARY  RECEIPTS. 


Contributions 
Receipts  for  services 
Interest  and  sundries 

48,494 
1,844 
2,324 

49,280 
2,062 
1,964 

£ 
49,002 
727 
4,626 

£ 
48,874 
692 
2,814 

£ 
49,083 
764 
3,442 

£ 
60,937 
661 
3,080 

Total 

62,162 

63,296 

64,866 

62,380 

68,279 

64,668 

ORDINARY  EXPENDITURE. 


Salaries     ... 

Fir©  expenses 

Horses,  quarters,  etc. 

Plant — Purchase  and  repairs 

Interest    ... 

Sinking  fund 

Mifioellaneous 

22,000 
2,917 

13,664 
4,403 
6,087 
2,000 
1,001 

22,866 
3.027 

13,009 
2,866 
6,080 
1,971 
1,087 

23,112 
2,873 

12,002 
4,862 
6,073 
2,028 
2,221 

23,103 
2,936 
9,207 
4,306 
6,067 
2,260 
4,332 

24,793 
2,990 

10,930 
4,689 
6,103 
2,260 
2,108 

26,816 
3,041 
9,696 
6,660 
6,752 
2,260 
4,310 

Total 

62,064 

60,905 

68,171 

62,190 

63,763 

66,826 

LOAN  EXPENDITURE—                             1 
Sewerage  connections        ...             ...1 

... 

... 

... 

405 

3,250 
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12.  The  Melbonrne  Harbour  Trust.— This  Trust  was  constituted  under  an  Act 
passed  in  1876,  as  a  result  of  public  agitation  and  demands  extending  over  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  landing  goods  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
delays  in  receiving  goods  should  be  abolished.  Both  demands  arose  from  the  fact  that 
vessels  of  a  draught  greater  than  twelve  feet  had  to  discharge  in  the  bay  into  lighters. 

(i.)  ConstittUion  of  the  Trust.  The  Harbour  Trust  Act  was  drafted  on  the  lines  of 
similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  the  Thames  Conservancy,  the  Mersey 
Harbour  Board,  and  the  Clyde  Trust.  Under  the  Act  of  1876,  as  amended  in  1883,  the 
number  of  Commissioners  is  fixed  at  seventeen,  nominated  or  elected  as  follows: — Five 
were  nominated  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  three  elected  by  merchants,  three  by  ship- 
owners, two  were  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and  one  each  by  the  ratepayers  of  South 
Melbourne,  Port  Melbourne,  Williamstown,  and  Footscray.  The  sum  of  £1700  per 
annum  was  set  aside  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Commissioners. 

(ii.)  Works  Undertaken  by  Trust  in  the  River  and  in  the  Part.  In  1879  a  report 
dealing  with  various  propositions  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  harbour  was 
issued  by  Sir  John  Coode,  an  English  engineer,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  purpose.  This  report,  which  recommended  (i.)  the  cutting  of  a  new 
channel  through  the  flats  to  the  south  of  Fishermen's  Bend,  (ii.)  the  construction  of  a 
dock,  and  (iii.)  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the  river,  was  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  in  1883  to  borrow  the  amount  of  £1,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  works.  In  1890  a  consolidating  Act  wa^i 
passed,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Trust  were  increased  to  £2,000,000.  The  river 
was  widened  from  Queen's  Bridge  to  the  bay  from  about  140  to  about  300  feet,  while 
the  depth  has  been  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  twenty-six  feet  at 
low  water. 

(a)  The  Coode  Canal.     In  1886  the  canal  across  the  flats  below  Fishermen's 
Bend  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  £96,000.      The  length  of  the  canal  is 
2602  yards,  the  distance  from  Queen's  Bridge  to  the  river  entrance  being 
thereby  reduced  from  seven  miles  to  five  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  the 
navigation  being  greatly  facilitated.     At  the  present  time  this  channel, 
which  is  called  the  Coode  Canal,  is  being  widened  100  feet,  which  will 
make  its  total  width  408  feet,  and  its  width  at  low  water  366  feet. 
The  Victoria  Dock.    This  dock,  opened  in  1892,  has  an  area  of  ninety-six 
acres  and  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  at  low  water.     There  are  9000  feet  of 
wharfage,  and  the  total  cost,  including  wharfs,   sheds,   and  approaches 
thereto,  was  £416,033.     The  sheds  have  a  total  length  of  12,000  feet,  and 
cover  an  area  of  568,070  square  feet, 
(iii.)  Works  in  the  Bay.     Prior  to  1889  all  the  mail  steamers  and  vessels  of  heavy 
draught  had  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  there  discharge  into  lighters.     One  of  the 
first  works  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  was  to  make  the  railway  piers  at  Williams- 
town  available  to  these  vessels.     This  work  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  £256,160.    In 
1893  a  channel  over  8000  feet  long  and  603  feet  wide  was  constructed,  running  in  a 
southerly  direstion  from  Port  Mai  bourne  RiUway  Pier  and  having  a  navigable  depth  of 
twenty-eight  feet.     The  cost  of  this  work  was  £218,379. 

(iv.)  Dredging.  The  total  amount  of  material  raised  by  the  dredging  and  excavation 
done  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  bay  and  the  method  in  which  the  material  has 
been  disposed  of  are  as  follows  : — 


(w 


Material  Dredged. 

Cubic  Yards. 

Material  Disposed  of. 

Cobic  Yards. 

From  river  and  Victoria  dock 
From  bay... 

22,689,866 
12,994,685 

Landed  for  reclamation   ... 
Deposited  in  deep  water  ... 

Total           

9.728,068 
25,906,483 

Total             

36,634,551 

35,634,551 
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During  the  past  ten  years  the  average  oost  of  dredging  per  cahic  yard  was  2.11  pence, 
and  the  cost  of  towing  and-dapositing  3.17  pance,  not  allowing  for  depreciation  of  plant. 
The  Trost  has  expended  £221,970  in  reclaiming  land  within  its  jurisdiotion.  The  amount 
of  material  raised  annually  is  now  about  1,200,000  cubic  yards. 

(v.)  Financial  Operations.  The  revenue  of  the  Trust  is  obtained  from  wharfages 
and  quayage  rates,  rents  and  license  fees  from  lands  ani  ferries,  and  other  license  fees. 
One-fifth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Trust  is  paid  to  the  consolidated  revenue  of  Victoria.  The 
following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Trust  from  1901  to 
1906,  inclusive : — 

MELBOURNE  HARBOUR  TRUST.— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Pai-ticulars. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901.           1905. 

1906. 

Revenue. 

Rates  and  rents 
Interest 
Recoups        .1. 

196,294 
2,658 
1,344 

198,497 
2,697 
1,690 

£ 
227,366 
2,636 
1.188 

226,041 
2,851 
2,649 

227,282 
2,489 
2,174 

254,142 
2,987 
2,635 

Total  ... 

•200,296 

202,784 

231,079 

230,941 

231,945 

259,664 

Expenditure. 

Whai'fage  refunds 
Gonsol.  revenue  of  Victoria 
Wharfage  drawback   ... 
Maintenance  and  management... 
Interest  on  loans 
Dredging  (construction) 
Wharf 

4,106 
38,419 

6,576 
46,713 
88,135 
10,106 
13,709 

1,869 
38,798 

6,162 
47,131 
88,235 
11,926 
16.071 

1,568 
45,607 

6,296 
36,076 
87,982 
17,496 

9,128 

1,602 
44,146 

8,627 
46,011 
86,869 
10,219 

2,149 

1,054 
46,164 

1,176 
51,714 
86,630 

6,630 

1,012 

796 
61,204 

62,519 

86,530 

7,182 

1,021 

Total  ... 

207,764 

210,182 

204,148 

199,622 

193,879 

199,252 

Profit  or  Loss. 

Profit          

Loss              

7,468 

7^398 

26,931 

31,419 

38,666 

60,*412 

§  4.  Queensland. 

.  1.  Development  of  Local  Goverament  Systems.— The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
local  government  in  Queensland  was  the  incorporation  of  Brisbane  as  a  municipality  by 
proclamation  on  the  6th  September,  1859,  about  three  months  prior  to  the  separation  of 
that  State  from  New  South  Wales.  The  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  the  mother  colony  in  1858,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  applied  to 
settlement  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district,  and  were  amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Queensland 
Government  in  1861.  Three  years  later  the  provisions  of  these  two  Acts  were  amended 
and  consolidated,  and  authority  was  given  for  the  incorporation  as  a  municipality  of 
any  city  or  town,  or  of  any  rural  district,  on  petition  to  the  Governor  signed  by  at  least 
100  resident  householders.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  councils  were  extended  and 
additional  privileges  were  conferred  under  this  Act. 

(i.)  Inauguration  of  General  System  of  Local  Qovemment.  Various  amendments 
were  made  in  the  law  from  time  to  time,  without,  however,  altering  the  main  featutes  of 
the  Act  of  1864,  until  the  year  1878,  when  the  Local  Government' Act  was  passed,  and  a 
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general  syatem  of  government  by  local  authorities  was  inaugurated.  In  1879  an  Ac£  was 
passed  providing  for  the  local  government  of  areas  situated  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  municipalities  bv  the  constitution  of  divisions.  Under  these  Acts  the 
State  was  divided  into  boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  all  of  which  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  councils,  the  members  of  which  were  called  aldermen  in 
the  case  of  boroughs  and  cities,  and  councillors  in  the  case  of  shires  and 
divisions.  Any  country  district,  or  any  city  or  town,  with  or  without  its 
buburbs,  could  be  constituted  as  a  municipality  by  order  of  the  Govemor-in-Council, 
either  upon  petition  of  the  inhabitants  or  without  petition.  Provisions  were  made 
as  to  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  councils;  the  qualifications  of  councillors;  the 
preparation  of  the  voters*  roll ;  the  election  of  councillors,  aldermen,  and  auditors  ;  the 
election  and  privileges  of  the  chairman ;  the  proceedings  of  the  council ;  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  officers  and  other  similar  matters.  A  general  rate  of  not  more  than 
one  shilling,  nor  less  than  sixpence  in  the  £  of  the  annual  improved  value  of  ratable 
property  could  be  levied,  and  provision  was  also  made  for  special  or  separate  rates  in  the 
case  of  works  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  district.  Power  was 
given  to  borrow  money  from  the  consolidated  revenue,  and  Government  grants,  by  way 
of  endowment,  were  provided  for.  By  an  amending  Act,  passed  in  1890,  the  rates 
thenceforward  were  to  be  charged  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  this 
system  has  since  been  retained.  In  1896  a  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  and  to  recommend  amendments  which  might 
be  considered  desirable  ;  a  report  subsequently  sent  in  by  this  commission  recommended 
that  increased  powers  of  local  government  should  be  granted  in  certain  matters,  and  to 
the  report  was  appended  a  draft  Bill  which,  with  certain  alterations  and  curtailments, 
became  the  Local  Authorities  Act  of  1902,  the  provisions  of  which,  together  with  the 
amendments  in  1903  and  1905,  now  regulate  generally  the  working  of  local  areas  within 
the  State. 

(ii.)  The  Local  Authorities  Act  1902,  Considered  generally  this  Act  comprises  the 
Local  Government  Act  1878,  and  amending  Acts,  together  with  the  Divisional  Boards 
Act  of  1887,  the  Valuation  and  Rating  Act  of  1890,  and  the  Local  Authorities  (Joint 
Action)  Act  of  1886.  It  does  not,  however,  comprise  all  the 'statutes  relating  to  the 
powers  and.  duties  of  local  authorities,  for  certain  Acts,  such  as  the  Tramways  Acts  and 
the  Health  Acts,  while  conferring  powers  upon  these  bodies,  deal  also  with  other  subjects, 
and  are  in  the  nature  of  general  Acts  upon  these  subjects.  The  Act  of  1902  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  enlarging  the  powers  of  local  bodies  and  rendering  their  duties  more 
explicit;  thus  the  jurisdiction  of  councils  with  respect  to  roads,  bridges,  wharves,  ferries, 
and  reserves  is  amplified,  and  provision  is  inserted  for  putting  under  their  control,  when 
circumstances  warrant  it,  such  public  lands  as  cemeteries,  commons,  foreshores,  and  the 
like.  They  have  enlarged  powers  as  to  traffic,  the  eradication  of  noxious  weeds,  the 
reclamation  of  lands,  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  pests,  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  the  control  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amuse- 
ment. They  are  empowered  to  establish  works  for  lighting,  etc.,  and  to  construct  tram- 
ways in  districts  and  under  circumstances  to  which  the  existing  Tramways  Acts  are  not 
readily  applicable.  The  proper  execution  of  all  these  matters  requires  additional  rating, 
and  provision  is  made  therefor  in  the  Act. 

2.  Systems  of  Local  GoYernment  oow  In  Operation.— The  principal  features  of 
previous  enactments  as  to  the  division  of  the  State  into  local  areas  are  retained  in  the 
Act  of  1902,  but  such  areas  in  the  future  are  to  be  of  two  classes — (a)  towns  and  [h^ 
shires.  All  municipalities  formerly  constituted  as  boroughs  become  towns,  except 
Brisbane,  Bockhampton,  and  Townsville,  which  are  declared  to  be  cities,  and  all  shires 
and  divisions  become  shires.  The  Govemor-in-Gouncil  may,  after  giving  notice  in  the 
Gazette^  constitute,  imite,  divide,  or  abolish  areas  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  areas, 
and  may  by  proclamation  constitute  a  town  a  city. 

(i.)  The  Municipal  Council.  All  local  areas  are  governed  by  councils,  the  members 
of  which  are  called  aldermen  in  the  case  of  towns -and  councillors  in  the  case  of  shires. 
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Town  councils  are  composed  of  either  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  members,  as  declared  by 
order-in-Council,  but,  if  the  town  has  wards,  three  members  are  assigned  to  each  ward. 
Shire  councils  are  composed  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  members,  as  declared  by  order-in- 
Council,  but,  if  the  shire  is  divided,  the  number  cannot  be  more  than  three  for  each 
division,  and  need  not  be  the  same  for  every  division. 

(ii.)  Qualification  of  Aldermen  and  Councillors.  Every  male  ratepayer  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  if  a  natural- bom  or  naturalised  subject,  is  qualified  to  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  a  council,  unless  he  is  an  uncertificated  insolvent,  is  undergoing  imprisonment, 
is  financially  interested  in  any  contract  with  the  council,  or  is  insane.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  election  of  the  mayor  or  chairman,  and  for  the  retirement  of  members  by  rotation. 
The  first  council  of  a  newly  constituted  town  is  elected,  but  that  of  a  newly  constituted 
shire  is  appointed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  order 
constituting  the  shire. 

(iii .)  Qualification  of  Voters.  Generally  every  person  of  either  sex  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  who  is  a  natural-bom  or  a  naturalised  subject,  and  is  rated  as  an  occupier  or  owner 
of  ratable  land,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  nimiber  of  votes  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
land  in  the  following  scale  : — 

MUNICIPALITIES.— PLURALITY  OF  VOTES. 

Value  of  laud  ...     Less  than  £500.     From  £500  to  £1000.     £1000  and  upwards. 

Number  of  votes  ...  1  2  3 

In  case  of  joint  owners  or  occupiers,  each  is  to  be  considered  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  land  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  divided  by  the  number  of  owners  or  occupiers 
not  exceeding  three.  >  If  more  than  three  persons  are  joint  owners  or  occupiers,  those  whose 
names  stand  first  on  the  rate  book  or  valuation  or  return  are  to  be  taken.  Companies 
may  nominate  their  secretaries,  managers,  or  directors  for  the  purpose  of' voting. 

(iv.)  Pou'ers  and  Duties  hf  Councils.  Generally  the  council  is  charged  with  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  management  of  all  roads,  streets,  bridges,  culverts,  ferries, 
wharves,  jetties,  and  other  necessary  public  works,  and  is  invested  with  powers  to  acquire 
land  and  buildings  in  connection  with  a  variety  of  public  works  and  for  a  number  of  public 
purposes.  The  council  also  has  general  power  to  make  by-laws  with  a  view  to  the  good 
government  of  the  local  area  under  its  management.  Authority  is  given  to  thecoimcils  to 
establish  markets  and  weighbridges  and  to  fix  dues  for  the  use  of  the  same ;  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  or  supply  of  light  or  hydraulic  or  other  power  ;  to  destroy  noxious  weeds ; 
and  to  control  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  repair  of  dangerous  or  neglected  ones. 
The  council  may  also  make  '  by-laws  with  respect  to  a  multitude  of  matters  mentioned 
with  great  particularity  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  may  also  exercise  various  powers 
conferred  by  a  number  of  Acts,  set  forth  in  the  second  schedule,  such  as  the  Tramways 
Act  1882,  the  Water  Authorities  Act  1891,  the  Electric  Light  and  Power  Act  1896,  and 
the  Health  Act  1900. 

(v.)  Valuation,  All  land  is  ratable  except  the  following  : — Crown  land  unoccupied 
or  used  for  public  purposes ;  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  Crown,  but  this  does  not 
include  lands  rented  in  towns  by  the  Crown  ;  land  used  for  public  purposes  ;  conmions  ; 
cemeteries ;  and  land  not  exceeding  in  area  fifty  acres  and  used  exclusively  for  public 
worship,  educational  purposes,  an  orphanage,  or  library.  Generally  the  value  is  estimated 
at  the  fair  average  value  of  unimproved  land  of  the  same  quality  held  in  fee-simple  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  In  the  case  of  land  held  under  gold-mining  lease,  or  under  lease 
from  the  Crown,  the  value  is  deemed  to  be  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  • 
rent. 

(vi.)  Rates  are  levied  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  and  are  of  two  kinds, 
general  and  special.  The  general  rate  must  not  be  greater  than  threepence  in  the  pound, 
nor  less  than  a  halfpenny,  while  special  rates  must  not  exceed  threepence  in  the  pound, 
but  this  provision  does  not  include  separate  rates,  special  water  rates,  loan  rates,  cleansing 
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rates,  or  tramway  rates.  Special  rates  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  permanent  works»  while  separate  rates  may  be  declared  for  defraying  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  execution  of  a  work  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  area.    A  special  rate  may  also  be  levied  for  the  administration  of  the  Health  Acts. 

(vii.)  Loans,  Money  may  be  borrowed  by  local  authorities  either  from  the  central 
Government,  from  outside  sources  by  means  of  debentures,  or  by  way  of  overdraft  of 
current  account.  Oovemment  Loans.  The  total  amount  that  may  be  advanced  by  the 
Treasury,  inclusive  of  sums  owing,  may  not  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  five  times  the  then 
ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  local  authority,  except  in  the  case  of  loans  for  repro- 
ductive undertakings,  for  which  special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  application  to  the 
Grovernor-in-Council.  Notice  of  a  proposed  loan  must  be  published,  and,  if  demand  be 
made  by  any  ratepayers,  having  in  the  aggregate  twenty  votes,  a  poll  must  be  taken  to 
decide  whether  the  money  shall  be  borrowed  or  not.  Debentures.  A  local  authority 
may  apply  to  the  Govemor-in-Oouncil  for  permission  to  borrow  money  by  the  sale  of 
debentures,  but  application  must  only  be  made  after  a  resolution  for  borrowing  the 
money  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed,  and  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
taking  of  a  poll  on  the  question,  and  (if  a  poll  has  been  taken)  when  the  result  is  in 
favour  of  the  loan.  Temporary  loatis  from  bmks  miiy  be  made  by  way  of  overdraft  of 
the  current  account,  but  no  such  overdraft  may  exceed  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  local 
authority  in  the  year  then  last  past. 

(viii.)  Tramways.  Any  ratepayers,  having  not  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  votes  of 
the  ratepayers  within  any  particular  area,  may  by  petition  request  the  local  authority  to 
apply  to  the  Governor-in-Council  for  the  constitution  of  such  area  aft  a  "tramway  area." 
After  an  opportunity  for  taking  a  poll  on  the  question  has  been  given,  and  (if  a  poll  has 
been  taken)  when  the  result  is  in  favour  of  the  tramway,  the  petition  may  be  granted  by 
the  Governor,  who  may  authorise  the  issue  of  a  Governnjent  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  or  purchasing  the  tramway.  The  total  amount  advanced  for  the  purpose 
must  not  exceed  £3000  for  every  mile  constructed.  As  regards  the  repayment  of  tram- 
way loans,  the  local  authority  may  levy  a  tramway  rate,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Works  Loans  Acts  1880  to  1889  are  incorporated.  Particulars  as  to  the  working  of 
tramways  run  by  local  authorities  are  given  in  the  section  in  this  book  on  "  Roads  and 
Railways."     (See  pp.  594  and  595  hereinbefore.) 

8.  Area,  Population,  Number  of  Dwellings,  Rates,  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Shires,  1906. — The  following  table  gives  various  particulars  of  different 
classes  of  local  authorities  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1906 : — 

QUEENSLAND.— AREA,  POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  Il^HABITED  DWELL- 
INGS, RATES,  ASSETS,  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND 
SHIRES,  1906. 


Area. 

Popu- 
lation. 

In- 
habited 
Dwell- 
ings. 

Capital 

Value 

of 

Ratable 

Property. 

Bates  Levied. 

Assets. 

LiabiUties. 

Local 
Authority. 

General. 

Special 

or 

Sei>arate. 

Loans 
from 
Govt. 

Total. 

Cities       ... 
Towns      ... 
Shires      ... 

Sq  .Miles. 

2764 
669,911 

No. 
138,857 
88.249 
306.212 

No. 
25,516 
17.941 
68,211 

£ 

10,509,330 
3.471407 
29.197.808 

£ 

101.593 

38,921 

160.582 

£ 
51.803 
25.348 
15.062 

£ 

1,179.806 
112,144 
264^i 

£ 
201.788 
128.727 
113.550 

£ 

824.868 
162.216 
]58,7« 

Total  ... 

670^65 

633,318 

111.668 

43.17a545 

301,006 

92.233 

1,646.40» 

444,065 

1.145333 
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4.  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Local  Autliorities,  1906.— The  follo^viug  table  gives 
partioolars  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  cities,  towns,  and  shires  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  December,  1906  :— 

QUEENSLAND.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND 

SHIRES,  1906. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Local 
Authority. 

From 
Govern- 
ment. 

From 
Rates. 

From 

other 

Sources. 

Total. 

On 

PubUc 
Works. 

Loan 
Redemp- 
tion. 

Office 
Expenses 

and 
Salaries. 

Other 

Ex- 
penses. 

Total. 

Cities      ... 
Towns     ... 
Shires     ... 

339 
4.360 
6.915 

£ 
150.027 
67,141 
170,617 

£ 
61,414 
11.157 
20,818 

£ 

201.780 
82,656 
198,351 

£ 

107.644 
53.505 
131.571 

£ 
14,468 
13,675 
23.2U 

£ 
15.151 

8.a')6 

33.359 

£ 
60,050 
12.482 
27.5fc0 

£ 
197.322 
88.517 
215.721 

Total ... 

11.614 

387,785 

83.380 

.482.789 

292,720 

51,354 

57,365 

100,121 

501.560 

5.  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Shires,  1903  to  190&— The 
following  table  shews  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  cities  and  towns  and  of  shires,  as 
well  as  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of  all  municipalities,  for  each  year  since  the 
Local  Authorities  Act  1902  came  into  operation : — 

QUEENSLAND.— REVENUE   AND  EXPENDITURE   OP  CITIES,   TOWNS, 
AND   SHIRES,    1903  TO   1906. 


Municipality. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

£ 
29.971 
30.042 

'~~£~ 
60  582 
16.560 

Total. 

4 

a^  . 

Office 
Expenses 

and 
Salaries. 

Total. 

1908... 

Cities  and  Towns 
.  Shires    ... 

Total 

{ Cities  and  Towns 
1  Shires 

V           Total 

(Cities and  Towns 
.  Shires 

Total 

f  Cities  and  Towns 
.  Shires 

^           Total 

lli*J27 

£ 
282.528 
194.728 

£ 
184.397 
132.135 

£ 
30,863 
18.470 

49,333 

£ 
24.120 
32.861 

£ 
65.065 
24.304 

£ 
304.445 
207.770 

60,013 

94U4Qe 

77.141 

4TT.^^ 

316.532 

56,981 

89,369 

512,215 

1904... 

11.766 
2,131 

13.897 

aie.ias 

ia).7.59 

65.304 
18,294 

83,596 

293.^fl 

181.  IW 

164,099 
109.398 

31.897 
22,349 

27,173 
31,838 

69,021 
21.760 

292.190 
185,340 

37&.sga 

474  „W 

273.492 

54.246 

59,011 

90.781 

477,530 

1905... 

5.071 
10.028 

216.283 
161.198 

91.166 
19.612 

ai^.fno 

176.279 
107.984 

62.988 
18,778 

24.906 
32.753 

58.473 
20,992 

321.646 
180,457 

15/»0 

377,481 

110.768 

BOa.JMS 

283.213 

81,766 

67,650 

79.465 

502.103 

1906.. 

4.699 
6.915 

217.168 
170.617 

62.571 
20,818 

83.389 

284.438 
198.350 

161.149 
131.571 

28.143 
23.211 

21.006 
33,350 

72.541 
27.580 

285.839 
215,721 

11.614 

387.785 

482.788 

292,720 

51.354 

57.365 

100.121 

501,660 

6.  Area,  Population,  Number  of  Dweliings,  A<isets  and  Liabilities  of  Cities,  Towns 
and  Shires,  1903  to  1906. — The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  area,  popula- 
tion, number  of  inhabited  tenements,  assets  and  liabilities,  of  cities  and  towns  and  of 
shires,  for  each  year  since  the  Act  of  1902  came  into  operation : — 
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QUEENSLAND.— AREA,  POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  INHABITED 
DWELLINGS,  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 
AND   OF   SHIRES,    1903   TO   1906. 


Year. 


Municipality. 


Area. 


pi 


LiabiUtiea. 


Capita] 
Value. 


A8«ets.    Goveni- 
luent 
Loans,  t 


Other. 


Total. 


1908 


1001 


1905 


f  Cities  and  Towns 
!  Shires  ... 


Total 


Cities  and  Towns 
Shires 


Square 

Miles. 

361 

667,891 


No. 
907334 
200,000 


No. 
30.077 
66,224 


£ 

14..546.i)0K 
20,608.766 


£        '       £ 
1,261.850    338.192 
280,607    152.862  I 


£  £ 

632,304  '       Vm^» 
36,068  ,       imjSiO 


668,252 


497343 


105,301    44.149.974 


1,542.457    491,054       668.452      l.]J50..%5 


354  j  222,307  I 
667.808     271.529 


41,931 
63.687 


14.865.108 
28.786,043 


1,252,764  '  300,n3 
220,843  I  108.753  I 


634,074 
32,728 


Total 


668,252  I  493,026     105,618 


U  Cities  and  TownsI        354 
I  Shires |  667.808 


Total 


668,252 


224,672 
200,576 


42,857 
64.844 


516,248  I  107,701 


/Cities and  Towns.        a54     227,106 
jgog    J  Shires j  660,001     306,212 

I  ^        Total  ...   670355  '  533,318 


43.457 
68,211 


43.651.241 


1,482.607    418,466       667.352 


14.409.576, 
27.948.507 


1.272.911  ,  302338 
250.052    134,809 


678335 
33,703 


42,858a73j  1322,968  j  437.737  <     T13328 


13,080,737  1,292,040    330315  )    656360 
29.107,80e[     254.363  !  113,550  ^      46.100 


111368    4i3.178,545l  1,546,403    444.066       701,768 


9443n^ 
141.481 


I,0ti5.ij68 


flhl.673 
16K.6S2 


l.l.'jOJfiiS 


fl873H4 
168.740 

1.145  833 


7.  Brisbane  Water  Supply.— The  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Brisbane  and  suburbs 
is  administered  by  a  Board  of  five  members,  of  whom  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works  for 
the  time  being  is  an  ex  officio  member.  The  supply  is  derived  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Brisbane  River,  and  from  two  storage  reservoirs,  known  respectively  as  the  Enoggera 
and  the  Gold  Creek  reservoirs.  For  some  years  after  the  constitution  of  Brisbane  as  a 
municipality  in  1859,  the  city  supply  was  drawn  from  a  chain  of  water-holes  and  sold  to 
the  residents.  This  scheme  was  later  superseded  by  another  under  which  water-carrier& 
were  licensed.  Later,  again,  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  was  constituted,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Enoggera  reservoir  by  the  damming  of  Ithaca  Creek  was  commenced  in 
1864  and  completed  in  August,  1866.  This  was  followed  in  1885  by  the  construction  of 
the  Gold  Creek  reservoir,  which  provided  an  improved  service  and  better  water.  In  April, 
1892,  the  works  at  Mount  Crosby,  at  the  head  of  the  Brisbane  River,  were  completed.  At 
these  works  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir  455  feet  above  Brisbane  high- water  mark, 
whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  city  by  gravitation.  The  water  can  also  be  diverted  to  Gold 
Creek,  where  the  reservoir  is  kept  filled,  while  a  reservoir  on  Highgate  Hill  is  also  con- 
nected and  fitted  with  aerating  apparatus. 

(i.)  The  Brisbane  River  Supply.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  about  60 per 
cent,  of  the  water  used  being  taken  from  it.  The  catchment  area  above  the  pumping 
station  is  about  4000  square  miles.  The  Mount  Crosby  service  reservoir,  into  which  the 
water  is  pumped  from  the  river,  is  built  in  cement  concrete,  and  is  267  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  deep  from  high-water  line,  which  is  455  feet  above  high-WBter  mark 
at  Brisbane.  The  capacity  is  nearly  2,500,000  gallons.  The  outlet  pipe  is  thirty-four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  leads  through  the  valve-house  to  the  gravitation  main  to 
Brisbane,  17)  miles  long  and  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  At  Kenmore,  eleven  milen 
from  Mount  Crosby,  a  junction  is  effected  between  this  24-inch  main  and  the  16-inch 
main  from  Gold  Creek. 

(ii.)  Th4'  Enoggera  Reservoir.  The  Enoggera  are  the  oldest  works  now  in  use.  tuid 
are  distant  from  Brisbane  about  eight  miles  by  road.  The  catchment  area  is  nearly 
thirteen  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  reservoir,  which  is  formed  by  an  earthen  dam, 
holds  1,000,000,000  gallons,  of  which  600,000,000  are  available  by  gravitation.     The 
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greatest  length  of  the  reservoir  is  2600  yards,  and  its  greatest  hreadth  700  yards.  There 
are  three  lines  of  pipes  from  the  reservoir  to  Brisbane — sixteen  inches,  twelve  inches,  and 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  total  carrying  capacity  of  these  pipes  is  about  3,000,000 
gallons  a  day. 

(iii.)  The  Gold  Creek  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  situated  in  the  upper  waters  of 
Gold  Greek,  a  branch  of  Moggil  Creek,  distant  from  Brisbane  by  road  about  thirteen 
miles.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  a  catchment  area  adjoining  that  of  Enoggera,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  nearly  four  square  miles.  The  total  capacity  is  about  406,000,000 
gallons,  of  which  400,000,000  gallons  are  available.  The  diameter  of  the  service  main  is 
sixteen  inches,  the  distance  from  the  valve  house  to  Brisbane  being  12^  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  reservoir  is  1650  yards,  and  its  greatest  breadth  682  yards. 

(iv.)  Highgate  Hill  Service  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  was  constructed  in  1899  to 
iiupply  parts  of  South  Brisbane.  Its  capacity  is  2,176,000  gallons.  To  fill  this  reservoir, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  water  supply  to  the  south  side  generally,  an  inverted 
syphon,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  laid  under  the  Brisbane  River  between  Toowong 
and  West  End  in  1889.  The  syphon  is  800  feet  long,  and  is  connected  both  with  the 
Mount  Crosby  and  Gold  Creek  mains. 

(v.)  Brisbane  Waterworks:  Costy  Revenue ^  Expenditure y  and  Interest ^  1901  to  1906. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  cost,  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
the  amount  of  interest  and  loan  redemption  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive : — 


BRISBANE  WATERWORKS.— COST,  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE, 
AND  REDEMPTION  OF  LOANS,  1901  TO  1906. 


INTEREST 


Year. 

Capital  Cost. 

Revenue 

and  Sales  of 
Water. 

Working 
Expenses. 

New  Work 

Construction. 

Interest  and 

Bedemption 

of  Loans. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901        

694,973 

60,120 

17,462 

7,535 

42,426 

1902       

711,178 

60,917 

19,305 

18,168 

26,716 

1903       

727,311 

62,435 

18,917 

17,429 

26,716 

1904       

740,618 

63,338 

23,888 

13,244 

26,716 

1905       

751,477 

65,584 

25,606 

10,860 

26,716 

1906       

•774,921 

67,280 

19,255 

23,444 

26,716 

*  The  book  value  of  the  works  at  the  end  of  1006  was  £535,462,  tbe  difference  being  amounts 
written  off  for  depreciation,  losses  through  floods,  or  the  removal  of  smaller  mains. 

(vi.)  Brisbane  Waterworks:  Length  of  Mains ^  Tenements  and  Population  Served, 
and  Water  Consumption,  1901  to  1906.  The  following  table  shews  the  length  of  mains, 
the  number  of  tenements  connected,  the  population  supplied,  the  total  quantity  of 
water  supplied,  the  average  daily  supply,  and  the  average  daily  supply  per  head  of  popu- 
lation supplied  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive: — 

BRISBANE  WATERWORKS.— LENGTH  OF  MAINS,  NUMBER  OF  TENEMENTS 
AND  POPULATION  SERVED,  AND  QUANTITY  OF  WATER  SUPPLIED, 
1901  TO  1906. 


Tear. 

Length  of 

Reticulation 

Mains. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Tenements 
Connected. 

Estimated 
Population 
Supplied. 

Quantity 
Supplied. 

Average 
DaUy 
Supply. 

Average 
Daily  Sup- 
ply per  Head 
ofEstimat'd 
Population. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

Miles. 
198 
2161 
229J 
240i 
250i 
264 

No. 
15,652 
17,346 
17,435 
17,814 
18,855 
19,223 

No. 
78,260 
86,730 
87,175 
89,070 
94,275 
96,115 

Gallons. 
1,536,260,000 
1,499,674,000 
1,413,722,000 
1,686,845,000 
1,749,820,000 
1,630,899,000 

Gallons. 
4,208,931 
4,108,696 
3,873,211 
4,621,493 
4,794,028 
4,468,216 

Gallons. 
55 
47 
44 
52 
51 
46i 
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The  total  length  of  the  trunk  mains  is  52}  miles. 

Graphs  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  Brisbane  may  be  found  on  page  859  herein- 
after.    Particulars  relating  to  the  sewerage  system  of  Brisbane  are  not  available. 

8.  Country  Towns  Water  Supply,  1906.— In  addition  to  the  city  of  Brisbane  there 
were  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906  twenty- two  towns  in  Queensland  provided  with  water 
supply  systems,  constructed  by  municipalities  chiefly  from  Government  loans.  The  sub- 
joined statement  gives  particulars  of  all  the  water  supply  systems — exclusive  of  Brisbane 
—for  the  year  1906  :— 

QUEENSLAND.— PARTICULARS  OF  COUNTRY   WATER   SUPPLY   SYSTEMS, 

1906. 


Cost  of  construction       ...             ...595,004  /Office  and  salaries...       8,785 

Government  loans      . . .      6 ,703  Construction          ...     17 ,  146 

Rates  and  sales  of  water   68,511  .  T,^vn«n<1>ii      'Maintenance          ...     22,825 

Receipts  4 Other             ...             ...       2,960  ^^P®"^^^^ Interest* redemption  24,422 


Total. 


77,174 


Total 


Assets 


521,628  !  Liabilities 


73.177 
430,845 


9.  Fire  Brigades. — In  the  year  1906  there  were  eighteen  fire  brigades  organised  in 
various  towns  in  Queensland.  The  revenue  of  these  brigades  is  derived  chiefly  from  grants 
from  the  Government,  from  municipalities,  and  from  the  insurance  companies,  generally 
in  equal  proportions.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  for  the  year  1906  for  the 
seventeen  fire  brigades  from  which  returns  were  received : — 

QUEENSLAND.— FIRE  BRIGADES,  1906. 


Receipts. 

Aiiioiint. 

Exiiendibiire. 

A  moan  t 

Prom  Government 
„      Municipalities    ... 
„      Insurance  companies 
„      Other  sources      ... 

3,807 

8,873 

3,783 

570 

Salaries  and  wages 
Building,  repairs,  etc.... 
Plant,  stores,  clothing,  etc. 
Other             

Total  ... 

£ 
6,146 
1.168 
1,616 
2,725 

Total   ... 

12,033 

11,655 

§  5.  South  Australia. 

1.  Development  of  Local  Government  Systems.— In  the  latter  part  of  1839  the  fim 
municipal  law  was  passed  in  South  Australia,  which  was  thus  the  birthplace  of  municipal 
government  in  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  31st  October,  1840,  the  principles  of  self- 
government  were  practically  adopted  in  Adelaide  by  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  council, 
consisting  of  nineteen  members,  and  the  system  has  since  been  extended  throughout  the 
settled  parts  of  the  State  by  the  formation  of  district  councils  and  municipal  corpor- 
ations, which  are  the  two  types  of  local  authorities  now  in  existence. 

2.  District  Councils.— The  first  District  Councils  Act  was  passed  in  1858,  was 
amended  in  1862,  and  was  further  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  District'  Councils 
Act  of  1876,  which  provided  for  the  continuation  of  existing  districts  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones  by  proclamation  on  the  petition  of  the  ratepayers.  The  revenue  of  the 
councils  consisted  of  rents,  profits,  and  income  from  lands  vested  in  the  council  or  over 
which  the  council  had  the  control  and  management ;  fines  and  penalties  enforced  under 
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the  Act ;  fees  for  licenses ;  and  general  and  special  rates  and  loans.  Pro/isions  were  made 
for  the  election  of  councillors,  their  number,  qualifications,  and  retirement ;  for  the 
election  of  auditors  ;  the  meetings,  powers  and  functions  of  councils  ;  the  appointment 
of  constables  ;  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  assessment  and  rates  ;  and  for  making  by-laws 
for  various  purposes.  The  Act  of  1876  was  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  was  finally 
amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Act  which  is  now  in  force,  namely  the  District  (Councils 
Act  1887,  which  has  in  turn  been  amended  in  the  years  1890,  1893,  1897,  and  1904. 

(i.)  The  District  Councils  Act  1887  provides  for  the  continuation  and  amalgamation 
of  existing  districts  and  for  the  constitution  as  a  new  district  of  any  part  of  the  State 
containing  ratable  property  capable  of  yielding  upon  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  a  smn  of  £200.  The  Governor  is  authorised  to  alter  the  area  or  boundaries  of 
any  district  by  annexation  or  by  subdivision.  New  districts  are  constituted  upon  petition 
to  the  Governor ;  every  petition  must  be  signed  by  fifty  inhabitants  of  the  part  sought  to 
be  constituted,  and  if  the  proposed  district  comprises  portion  of  a  previously  existing 
district,  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  such  portion. 

(a)  Qualification  of  Councillors.    Every  male  ratepayer,  if  of  full  age,  is  qualified  ta 

be  a  councillor,  unless  he  is  a  minister  of  religion,  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
an  uncertificated  insolvent,  or  is  the  treasurer  or  a  paid  official  of  the  district 
council,  or  is  interested  in  any  contract,  except  for  advertisements  and 
printing,  with  the  district  council.  The  chairman  is  elected  by  the 
councillors  from  their  own  number. 

(b)  Qualification  of  Electors.     Every  person  of  either  sex,  if  of  the  age  of  twenty- 

one  years,  whose  name  appears  as  a  ratepayer  in  the  assessment  book  ia 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  councillors  and  auditors.  In  case  of  a 
joint  tenancy  or  a  tenancy  in  common,  only  one  person  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
for  every  £75  or  part  thereof  at  which  the  property  is  assessed. 

(ii.)  Assessments  and  Rates.  Assessments  are  generally  made  at  four-fifths  of  the 
gross  annual  rent  at  which  the  property  would  let  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  or  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value,  but  in  case  of  land  within  a  township,  not  less  than  twenty 
acres  in  area,  and  not  built  on,  used,  or  divided  by  roads,  assessment  is  made  at  the  rate 
of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  fee-simple.  All  other  township  land  unbuilt  on  is 
assessed  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  fee-simple  value,  and  for  lands  held  under  mining  lease  from 
the  Grown,  the  assessment  may  not  exceed  the  annual  rental.  General  Rates  may  not 
be  more  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  nor  less  than  threepence  in  the  pound  on  the 
assessed  value.  Special  Rates  for  the  execution  of  permanent  works  may  also  be  declared, 
provided  that  the  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not  exceed  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  the  pound.  No  special  rate  may  be  declared  without  the  consent  of  the  rate- 
payers to  be  obtained  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  and  any  six  ratepayers  may 
demand  a  poll  to  be  taken  on  the  subject.  The  ratepayers  of  any  portion  of  a  district  may 
memorialise  the  council  for  specific  works  for  the  benefit  of  such  portion  of  the  district, 
and  if  the  council  decide  to  comply  with  the  memorial,  a  separate  rate  may  be  levied  in 
respect  of  property  in  the  portion  defined.  Lighting  rates  may  also  be  declared,  but  must 
not  exceed  fourpence  in  the  pound. 

(iii.)  Loans.  Any  council  may,  for  the  execution  of  any  works  for  which  a  special 
or  separate  rate  has  been  declared,  borrow  on  the  security  of  such  rate  up  to  ten  times 
the  amount  which  at  the  time  of  borrowing  would  result  from  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  but  if  demand  be  made  by  any  twenty  ratepayers,  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  loan  be  incurred  must  be  submitted  to  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.  The  interest 
payable  on  any  such  loan  must  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  By  an  amending  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1904,  additional  borrowing  powers  were  conferred  on  the  councils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  permanent  works,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  total  amount 
borrowed  must  not  at  any  time  exceed  three  times  the  amount  which  would  result  from 
a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  that  the  principal  sum  and  interest  must  be- 
repaid  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  within  forty- two  years. 
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(iv.)  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  revenue  of  the  councils  consists  of  rents, 
profits  and  income  from  property  vested  in  the  council  or  over  which  the  council  has 
control;  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  property;  fines  and  penalties  imposed  under 
the  Act ;  fees  for  licenses  ;  rates  ;  and  main  road  subsidies.  Under  the  District  Councils 
and  Corporation  Subsidy  Act  1890  provision  is  made  for  grants  out  of  the  general  revenue 
to  district  coimcils  and  corporations  in  lieu  of  fees  received  under  the  Auctioneers  Act 
1862  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers  Act  1880.  The  amount  of  such  grant  is  a  sum  equal 
to  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  collected  from  general  rates  not  exceeding 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  declared  during  any  one  year.  Revenue  may  be  expended  on 
carrying  out  any  authorised  works ;  in  pa3rment  of  salaries  and  professional  fees ;  in  sub- 
scriptions to  charities ;  in  payment  of  councillors*  travelling  expenses ;  in  promoting  bills 
before  Parliament,  and  generally  in  carrying  out  thi  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(v.)  Powers  and  Duties  of  Councils,  A  council  may  carry  out  certain  permanent 
works  which  are  defined  in  the  Act,  and  which  comprise  the  following : — ^The  construc- 
tion of  new  streets  and  roads,  sewers,  and  drains ;  the  construction  or  purchase  of  water- 
works, district  offices,  pounds,  abattoirs,  markets,  baths,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
institutions ;  the  providing  of  libraries,  museums,  and  places  of  public  recreation ;  and 
the  construction  of  tramways  and  machinery  for  the  treatment  of  refuse.  The  councils 
are  invested  with  wide  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  the  more  effective  exercise  and  discharge 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  following  matters  :  — 
The  compulsory-  purchase  of  land  ;  manufacturing  districts ;  the  public  health  ;  the  sale 
of  food  and  drugs  ;  the  management  of  unoccupied  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  ;  drainage ; 
piers,  jetties,  and  wharves ;  weights  and  measures  ;  vermin  destruction ;  game  and 
fisheries;  streets,  roads,  and  public  places;  fire  brigades;  impounding;  and  for  fixing 
.penalties  for  breaches  of  such  by-laws.  Upon  the  district  councils  also  is  imposed  the 
duty  of  administering  the  Health  Acts,  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Acts,  the  Vermin  Acts,  the  Bush  Fires  Act,  the  Impounding  Act,  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  and  the  Slaughter  House  Act. 

3.  Municipalities  were  first  established  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1861 ,  which,  after  providing  for  the  extensions  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Adelaide,  authorised  the  Governor,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  not 
less  than  two- thirds  of  the  property-owners,  to  incorporate  any  town,  district,  or  place 
within  the  province,  a  municipality.  This  Act  and  its  amendments  were  consolidated 
in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1880,  which  was  amended  from  time  to  time  until 
the  year  1890,  when  it  was  repealed  and  its  provisions  consolidated  by  the  existing  Act, 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1890,  which  was  in  turn  amended  in  1903. 

(i.)  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1890.  After  making  provision  for  oontinoing 
existing  corporations  and  by-laws  the  Act  authorises  the  Governor  to  constitute 
new  municipalities,  or  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  ones,  on  petition  of  not  l^as 
than  two-fifths  of  the  ratepayers  or  owners  of  ratable  property  within  the  land  proposed 
to  be  incorporated,  separated,  or  added ;  and  also  to  rearrange,  increase,  or  diminish  the 
number  of  wards  of  a  municipality  on  petition  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  rate- 
payers. Each  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  and  of  two  councillors  for  each  ward,  and  the 
provisions  as  to  their  qualifications  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  district 
councils  referred  to  above.  All  persons  of  full  age,  if  British  subjects  and  not  in  receipt 
of  public  relief  or  alms,  who  are  either  owners  or  occupiers  of  any  ratable  property  within 
a  municipality  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  councillors.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  mayor,  councillors,  and  auditors, 
and  for  regulating  the  meetings  of  the  councils. 

(ii.)  Municipal  Functions  of  Councils.  All  public  streets  and  roads  are  vested  in 
the  council  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  lie,  but  no  street  can  be  declared  a  public 
street  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  unless  it  is  at  least  forty  feet  wide.  Full  powers  are 
given  as  to  opening,  closing,  or  fencing  public  streets7  and  for  supervising  the  formation 
and  repair  of  private  streets  and  lanes.     Councils  are  further  authorised  to  execute 
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works  for,  or  to  contract  for  the  lighting,  sewerage,  and  drainage  of  municipalities ;  to 
take  all  measures  requisite  for  the  public  health ;  to  establish  public  baths,  fountains, 
and  parks;  to  grant  licenses  for  slaughter-houses,  hide  and  skin  markets,  for  the 
depasturing  of  cattle,  and  for  the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel ;  to  control  the  erection  or 
pulling  down  and  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  hoardings  ;  to  organise  fire  brigades, 
and  to  order  the  removal  of  inflammatory  buildings. 

(iii.)  Aaaessments  and  Rates.  Owners  and  occupiers  of  ratable  property  in  munici- 
palities are  assessed  each  year  on  the  same  basis  as  stated  above  in  respect  to  ratable 
property  within  districts  under  the  government  of  district  councils.  In  addition  to  the 
rate  authorised  by  the  Public  Health  Act  a  general  rate,  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  may  be  declared ;  rates  for  lighting  and  for  the  improvement  of  parks  and 
reserves  may  also  be  levied,  the  former  being  limited  to  fourpence  and  the  latter  to 
threepence  in  the  pound.  The  council  may  also  declare  a  rate  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  watering  streets,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  persons  liable  for  the  rates  in  respect 
of  properties  fronting  such  streets.  Special  and  separate  rates  may  also  be  levied  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  district  councils,  but,  in  the  case  of  municipalities,  the  general  and 
special  rates  together  must  not  exceed  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

(iv.)  Borrowing  powers  of  municipal  corporations  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  district  councils,  and  similar  additional  powers  were  given  to  municipalities  as 
to  districts  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act  1903. 

(v.)  Revenue  J  Expenditure,  and  Miscellaneous.  Other  provisions  as  to  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  mmiicipalities,  and  their  powers  as  regards  permanent  works,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  force  under  the  District  Councils  Acts,  referred  to  above,  while  very  wide 
powers  are  given  to  municipal  councils  in  respect  of  a  variety  of  matters  and  things  to 
provide  by  means  of  by-laws  for  the  general  good  government  of  the  municipalities. 

4.  Finances  of  District  Councils  and  Corporations,  1901  to  1906.— The  subjoined 
tables  shew  the  amounts  of  assessment  and  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  district 
councils  and  of  corporations  for  each  financial  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive ;  the 
figures  given  are  exclusive  of  the  Main  Roads  Funds,  particulars  as  to  which  may  be  found 
in  the  section  of  this  book  on  *' Roads  and  Bridges." 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.— ASSESSMENT,    REVENUE,    AND   EXPENDITURE   OF 

DISTRICT  COUNCILS,    1901    TO    1906     (EXCLUSIVE     OF    MAIN    ROADS 

FUNDS). 


Amount 

of 

Assessment. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year.* 

From 
Rates. 

From 
Subsidies. 

Other 
Sources. 

Total. 

On  Public 
Works. 

Tolal. 

1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

M 
1,412,507 
1,433,036 
1,452,413 
1,488,716 
1,503,230 
1,604,979 

£ 
63,321 
63,193 
64,207 
70,975 
71,608 
75,253 

£ 
15,225 
15,735 
16,358 
14,252 
15,490 
16,845 

£ 
51,919 
38,198 
40,713 
39,766 
46,603 
39,987 

£ 
130,465 
117,126 
120,278 
124,993 
133,696 
132,084 

£ 
65,406 
66,355 
64,642 
70i201 
69,769 
72,067 

£ 
128,499 
121,210 
122,936 
123,77S 
131,028 
128,606 

assessment,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  corporations,  1901  to 
(Exclusive  of  Main  Roads  Funds). 


1906 


1901 

1,177,850 

87,289 

9,733 

49,342 

146,364 

65,633 

146,091 

1902 

1,195,991 

87,961 

9,113 

60,531 

l'>7,605 

58,651 

157,523 

1908 

1,208,825 

85,702 

10,470 

67,509 

163,681 

66,644 

152.475 

1904t 

1,222,522 

96,545 

14,766 

45,534 

166,846 

61,004 

156,722 

1906 

1,236,578 

98,632 

15,127 

47.267 

161,026 

60,720 

159,863 

1906 

1,253,566 

99,160 

14,713 

52,225 

166,098 

63,422 

162,078 

*  Up  to  and  including;  the  year  1008,  the  financial  year  for  Corporations  ended  on  the  Slat  Dec- 
ember, but  after  that  date  ends  on  the  30th  November.  The  financial  year  for  district  councils 
ends  on  the  30th  June.        t  For  eleven  months  ended  the  30th  November,  1904. 
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6.  Adelaide  Water  Supply  System.—The  water  supply  system  of  Adelaide  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  supply  is  obtained  partly  from  the 
catchment  areas  of  the  rivers  Onkaparinga,  Torrens,  and  Sixth  Creeky-  and  partly  from 
springs  and  pumping  stations.  There  are  three  storage  reservoirs,  situated  at  Happy 
Valley,  Hope  Valley,  and  at  Thomdon  Park,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  3,895,000,000 
gallons,  while  the  tanks  used  in  connection  with  the  springs  and  pumping  stations  have 
a  further  capacity  of  4,824,000  gallons.  The  total  capital  cost  up  to  the  dOth  June,  1906, 
was  £1,676,313,  the  total  amount  paid  by  way  of  interest  on  loans  being  £1,406,881,  the 
total  expenditure  on  maintenance  £620,409,  and  the  total  revenue  £2,117,062.  The  area 
served  at  the  same  date  was  76,632  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  various  particulars  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  Adelaide 
for  the  years  1904  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

ADELAn)E  WATER  SUPPLY.— LENGTH  OF  MAIl^S,  REVENUE,  EXPENDI- 
TURE, AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  WATER,  1904  TO  1906. 


Year 
Ended 

aoth 

June. 

1 
Length  of            Gross 
Mains.       !     Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue. 

Percentage 

of  Net 
Revenue  on 
Capital  Cost. 

Total 

Consumption 

of 

Water.^ 

1904 
1905 
1906 

Miles.       '            £ 
640        !      70,333 
647               72,471 
666J       '      72,976 

1 

19,267 
20,002 
22,298 

£ 
61,076 
52,469 
50,678 

% 
8.09 
8.16 
3.02 

Million  of  Gals. 
3,550 
3,650 
3,560 

1.  In  the  Adelaide  Water  District  tbere  are  no  governing  meters.    The  quantities  shewn  above 
are  as  recorded  by  gaugings  taken  at  the  reservoirs,  and  include  evaporation  and  absorption. 

6.  Adelaide  Sewerage  System. — In  connection  with  the  sewerage  system  of  Ade- 
laide, which  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Worlds  Department,  242^  miles  of 
sewers  had  been  laid  in  the  city  and  suburbs  up  to  the  30th  June,  1906,  the  total  number 
of  premises  connected  being  24,020.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of  on  a  farm  and  filter-beds, 
the  latter  being  used  only  during  the  winter  months.  The  total  cost  of  construction  to 
the  30th  June,  1906,  was  £622,034. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  relating  to  the  Adelaide  sewerage  system  for  the 
years  1904  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

ADELAIDE  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

1904  TO  1906. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net  Revenue. 

Year 

Ended 
the 

aoth 

June. 

Rates  and 
Interest. 

Sewage 
Farm. 

Sales  of 

Produce, 

etc. 

Total. 

Mainten- 
ance. 

Sewage 

Farm 

Working 

Expenses. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per- 
centage on 
Capita] 
Cost 

1904  ... 
1906  ... 
1906... 

£ 
30,923 
31,682 
32,630 

£ 
6,594 
6,817 
7,006 

£ 
37,617 
38,499 
39,636 

£ 
5,466 
6,679 
6,921 

£ 
6,962 
6,393 
5,901 

£ 
11,428 
11,072 
11,822 

£ 
26,089 
27,427 
27,714 

% 

4.12 
4.41 
4.45 

7.  Water  Supply  in  Country  Towns.— In  South  Australia  there  are  a  number  of 
country  water  works  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  These  works 
are  partly  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  most  important  of  them  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  section  of  this  book  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "Irrigation."  (See 
p.  490  ante.)  In  1906  there  were  twanty-five  of  these  districts,  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction to  the  30th  June,  1906,  being  £2,247,990.     On  the  same  date  the  total  amount 
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paid  by  way  of  interest  on  loans  was  £1,060,618,  the  total  expenditure  on  maintenance 
being  £257,669,  and  the  total  revenue  £589,933. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  relating  to  these  water  districts  for  the  years 
1904  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.— PARTICULARS   OF   WATER  DISTRICTS,  1904  TO  1906. 


Year 
ended 
the  30th 
June— 

Ill 

Total  Area 
Supplied. 

Capacity 

of 

Res'rvoirs, 

etc. 

Length  of 
Mains. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Revenue. 

l»erc'ntage 

of  Net 

Revenue 

on  Capital 

Cost. 

1904... 
1905  ... 
1906... 

No. 
25 
25 
25 

Acres. 
2,617,520 
2,615,731 
2,614,280 

M'lUoQs  of 

Gallons. 

3,469 

3,466 

3,470 

MUes. 
1,2801 
1,194| 
l,391i 

44,007 
36,381 
44.620 

£ 
22,499 
12,350 
19,872 

M 
21,508 
24,031 

24,748 

% 

0.99 
1.11 
1.10 

§  6.     Western  Australia. 

1.  Types  of  Local  Authorities.— In  this  State  there  are  three  forms  of  local  authori- 
ties, namely  : — (i.)  Municipalities,  (ii.)  Road  Districts,  and  (iii.)  Local  Boards  of  Health. 
The  first  Municipalities  Act  was  passed  in  1871,  but  only  a  few  districts  were  incorporated 
under  it.  In  1895  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  the  Municipal  Institutions  Act,  was 
passed,  and  after  being  amended  from  time  to  time  was  consolidated  by  the  Municipal 
Institutions  Acts  1902  and  1904.  In  1906  the  most  recent  enactment,  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  was  passed,  repealing  and  consolidating  previous  enactments.  The 
whole  area  of  the  State  outside  incorporated  municipalities  is  divided  into  road  districts, 
which  are  administered  under  the  Roads  Act  1902  and  1904.  In  municipalities  the 
councils  act  as  Health  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Public  Health  Act, 
while  outside  mimicipalities  local  Boards  of  Health  may  be  formed.  In  1904  another 
local  government  measure,  the  Water  Boards  Act,  was  passed,  under  which  BDards  may 
be  appointed  for  the  control  of  waterworks,  and  rates  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose,  the 
maximum  being  fixed  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound  of  ratable  value. 

2.  Municipalities  are  now  regulated  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  Ist  January,  1907.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
municipalities,  and  the  Governor  is  authorised  to  constitute  new  municipalities  on 
petition  signed  by  at  least  fifty  property-holders  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  incorpo- 
rated; to  unite  adjoining  municipalities  on  petition  under  their  common  seals;  to  sever 
any  portion  from  a  mimicipality  on  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
to  annex  such  portion  to  a  contiguous  municipality  or  road  district. 

(i.)  Municipal  Councils  consist  of  a  mayor  and  councillors,  the  number  of  which 
depends  upon  the  population  of  the  municipality ;  if  the  population  is  less  than  1000 
there  are  six  councillors,  if  from  1000  to  5000  there  are  nine  councillors,  and  if  the  popu- 
lation is  over  6000  there  are  twelve  councillors,  or  three  for  each  ward.  Any  male 
ratepayer  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  if  a  natural-born  or  naturalised  subject,  is 
eligible  for  election  as  mayor  or  councillor,  except  ministers  of  religion,  uncertificated 
bankrupts,  prisoners,  and  certain  other  persons  who  may  be  disqualified  on  the  ground 
of  interest. 

(ii.)  Qualification  of  Voters.  Every  ratepayer,  if  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  municipal  elections.  In  the  case  of  joint  owners  or  occupiers, 
each  owner  or  occupier,  if  not  exceeding  two  in  number,  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  half  the  property ;  if  more  than  two  in  number  the  owners  or  occupiers  may 
appoint  two  of  their  number  to  be  registered  in  respect  of  the  property.  Corporations 
and  companies  may  also  nominate  two  persons  to  be  registered  as  voters. 
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(iii.)  Powers  and  Duties  of  Councils.  The  coaDoils  have  power  to  make  by-laws  with 
respect  to  the  usual  matters  pertaining  to  municipalities,  and  are  also  invested  with  the 
control  and  management  of  all  public  places,  streets,  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  and  drains 
within  the  municipality.  They  may  contract  for  the  lighting  of  any  part  of  the  munici- 
pality for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  may  levy  a  lighting  rate ;  they  may 
construct  dams  or  reservoirs  for  water  supply,  may  establish  fire  brigades  and  baths,  and 
may  provide  places  of  recreation,  pounds,  abattoirs,  markets,  and  weighbridges. 

(iv.)  Valuation  of  Ratable  Property.  All  land  is  ratable  property  except  the  fol- 
lowing:— Property  of  the  Crown  used  for  public  purposes  or  unoccupied;  property  used 
for  religious  or  charitable  purposes;  public  libraries,  museums,  etc.;  cemeteries;  any 
land  declared  by  the  Governor  to  be  exempt  from  municipal  rates.  Generally  the  annual 
value  of  improved  or  occupied  land  is  the  average  rent  obtainable,  less  20  per  cent., 
but  in  no  case  may  the  annual  value  be  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  fee-simple  value. 
The  annual  value  of  unimproved  or  unoccupied  land  is  taken  to  be  not  less  than  7j^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value.  No  allotment  of  ratable  land  may  be  valued  at  an  annual 
value  of  less  than  £2  10s. 

(v.)  Rates.  General  rates  are  levied  annually,  but  may  not  exceed  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  in  the  poimd  on  the  annual  value.  Lighting  rates  and  special  rates  for  the 
repayment  of  debentures  and  interest  may  also  be  struck,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  allowed  in  the  case  of  general  rates. 

(vi.)  Borrmring  Poivers.  The  council  of  a  municipality  may  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  municipality  for  permanent  works,  or  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
principal  moneys  owing  on  account  of  any  previous  loan.  Permanent  works  may  be  the 
construction  or  alteration  of  any  street,  footway,  road,  bridge,  culvert,  wharf,  or  jetty; 
the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  works  connected  with  sewerage  and  drainage; 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  waterworks,  tramways,  municipal  offices,  pounds,  abat- 
toirs, markets,  and  baths ;  the  improvement  of  endowment  lands ;  providing  places  of 
public  recreation;  the  construction  of  a  general  warehouse,  or  a  theatre,  or  of  refuse 
destructors;  and  the  purchase  of  quarries  or  land.  The  amount  borrowed  at  any  time 
may  not  exceed  ten  times  the  average  ordinary  income  of  the  municipality  for  the  two 
years  last  preceding,  and  the  amount  borrowed  to  liquidate  any  loan  must  not  exceed 
the  balance  of  principal  owing.  A  municipality  may  also  overdraw  on  the  amount  of  its 
current  account,  but  the  overdraft  must  not  at  any  time  exceed  one- third  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  for  the  preceding  year. 

(vii.)  Government  Subsidies.  Grants  are  made  annually  to  municipalities  by  way  of 
subsidies  on  the  amounts  of  rates  collected.  To  entitle  any  council  to  participate  in  the 
allocation  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  vote  the  council  must  have  levied  a  minimum 
general  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  must  have  collected  nq^  less  than  £300 
from  such  rate.  Newly-constituted  municipalities  are,  during  the  first  year  of  existence, 
dealt  with  apart  from  the  provisions  of  the  general  scheme,  and  are  allowed  a  subsidy  of 
£2  for  every  £1  of  general  rate  collected ;  in  subsequent  years  thoy  participate  according 
to  the  general  provisions.  The  following  table  shews  the  basis  on  which  the  municipali- 
ties lire  classified : — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  MLT^ICIPALITIES. 


i««^«,*  #^««*  n^^^^i  o-fc^o  From  £aO,000  \  From  £10.000 
Income  from  General  Rates  |    ^  ^g^Q  qooT^  '    to  ;C90  000. 


From  £9000      From  £500   I  tT«^^  Mm 
to  £10,000.    i      to  £5000.      |  Under  i«a 


Class  ...  ...|  1st 


2nd        i         3rd 


4th         !         5th 


No  subsidy  is  paid  on  income  from  general  rates  exceeding  £8000. 
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3.  Area*  Population,  etc.,  of  Municipalities.— Returns  regarding  the  area,  popula- 
tion, and  valuation  of  municipalities  are  defective.  They  are  shewn  in  the  table 
hereunder: — 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA.— NUMBER,    AREA,     POPULATION,     NUMBER    OF 
DWELLINGS,  AND  VALUATION  OF  MUNICIPALITIES,  1901  TO   1906. 


Year 

Ill 

Dwellings. 

Unimproved 

Amount 

ended 

Area. 

Population. 

Capital  Value 
of  Freehold 

Payable  in 

tbeSlBt 

respecH*  of 

October. 

Occupied. 

Unoc- 
cupied. 

Total. 

Land. 

Rates. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1901*. .. 

42 

71,721 

96,807 

20,989 

967 

21,956 

1902  ... 

44 

68,867 

96,807 

20,989 

967 

21,956 

1903  ... 

44 

73,338 

115,360 

20,989 

967 

21,956 

... 

... 

1904  ... 

43 

77,331 

tll5,182 

120,961 
J20,961 

$960 

::21,921 

::2i,92i 

... 

... 

1905  ... 

43 

75,415 

tll5,182 

18,280,698 
t8,280,698 

132,453 

1906  ... 

45 

81,519 

125,474 

it 

II 

11 

142,229 

*  Census  figures,  1901.    f  Returns  for  thirty-eigbt  municipalities  only.    X  Returns  for  forty-two 
municipalities  only.    II  Not  available. 

4.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Municipalities,  1901  to  1906.— The  following  table 
gives  particulars  as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  municipalities  during  each  year 
from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


-REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  MUNICIPALI- 
TIES, 1901  TO  1906. 


Year 

ended 

the  31st 

October 

Revenue.                               |                           Expenditure. 

From 
Rates. 

From 

Govt. 

Grants. 

From 

other 

Sources. 

Works  and 
Total.     !  Improve- 
1    ments. 

Disburse- 
ments in 
respect  of 
Loans. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Total. 

1901  ... 
1902... 

1903  ... 

1904  ... 

1905  ... 
1906... 

£ 
78,021 
94,894 
104,760 
119,110 
130,575 
146,206 

£ 
66,860 
81,436 
80,938 
90,868 
85,798 
95,997 

£ 
82,228 
113,591 
116,653 
213,785 
167,793 
210,226 

£ 
227,109 
289,921 
302,351 
423,763 
384,166 
452,429 

£ 
111,241 
125,721 
142,347 
187,747 
183,226 
165,421 

£ 
23,809 
33,936 
33,294 
38,227 
53,746 
60,739 

£ 
79,366 
123,615 
137,228 
168,524 
174,716 
200,844 

£ 
214,415 
283,272 
312,869 
394,498 
411,688 
417,004 

6.  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Municipalities,  1901  to  1906.— The  following  table 
gives  particulars  respecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  municipalities  at  the  end  of  each 
financial  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive  : — 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA.— ASSETS  AND   LIABILITIES  OP   MUNICIPALITIES, 

1901  TO  1906. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Tear  ended 

the 
3l8t  October 

Balance 

in 
Hand.* 

Value  of 
Property 
owned  by 
Municipa- 
lities. 

Accrued 
Sinking 
Funds 
for 
Redemp- 
tion of 
lioans. 

Other 

Assets. 

Total. 

Outstand- 
ing Debts 
and 
Bonds. 

Other 
Liabilities. 

Total. 

IflOlt 

1902J 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

£ 
37.25© 
49,567 
41,375 
72.894 
43,900 
78,579 

£ 
214,964 
294,800 
332,492 
354.798 
473,320 
637,407 

£ 
42,3U 
62.239 
64,936 
81,614 
94,892 
110,165 

£ 
13.4,32 
20,420 
34.141 
36.718 
36.086 
46,495 

£ 
307.986 
427,016 
472,943 
546.924 
647,607 
772,646 

£ 

321,000 
413,060 
437.900 
589,800 
623,414 
729,614 

£ 
19,762 
29,700 
41.200 
32,304 
28.031    . 
20.333 

£ 
340,762 
442,750 
478.500 
622.104 
651.445 
758,947 

*  Including  bank  balance,  cash  in  hand,  and  fixed  deposit.        f  Incomplete. 
X  Exclusive  of  the  municipality  of  Moun*  Morgans. 
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6.  Road  Districts. — The  whole  area  of  the  State,  outside  incorporated  municipali- 
ties, is  divided  into  districts,  the  executive  powers  being  vested  in  elective  boards. 
These  districts  were  originally  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  roads  and 
bridges,  but  their  powers  and  duties  have  been  extended,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
they  correspond  closely  to  the  shires  of  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
enactments  at  present  governing  the  administration  of  the  Road  Boards  are  the  Roads 
Acts  1902  and  1904,  the  Parks  and  Reserves  Act,  the  Cattle  Trespassing  Act,  the  Width 
of  Tires  Act,  the  Cart  and  Carriage  Licenses  Act,  and  the  Dog  Act.  The  general  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Boards  as  regards  roads  and  bridges  are  described  in  the  section  of  this 
book  entitled  *' Roads  and  Bridges.**  In  addition  to  these  powers  and  duties  the  Boards 
have  power  to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  property  under 
their  control,  and  may  also  construct  and  maintain  tanks,  wells,  and  dams,  and  bore  for 
water  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  along  any  road  in  the  district.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Roads  Acts,  the  Board  has  also  the  control  and  management  of  any 
such  public  reserves,  parks,  commons,  wells,  dams,  reservoirs,  buildings,  machines,  etc., 
as  the  Governor  may  direct.  The  Board  has  also  extensive  powers  for  making,  altering, 
and  repealing  by-laws. 

7.  Boards  of  Health  may  be  established  under  the  Public  Health  Act  1836,  either 
within  or  outside  of  municipal  boundaries.  In  the  former  case  the  Act  is  administered 
by  the  municipal  councils,  while  in  the  latter  case  special  Boards  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  The  revenue  of  these  BDards  consists  chiefly  of  moneys  received  from  health 
rates  and  sanitary  fees,  and  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  directly  connected  wi\h 
the  sanitary  service.  The  following  table  shews  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  expendi^ 
ture  of  the  various  Boards — both  municipal  and  extra-municipal — during  each  year  from 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  LOCAL 
HEALTH  BOARDS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year  ended 

the 

31st  October. 

From  Public 

From  other 

Total. 

On  Sanitary 

Other 

Total. 

Health  Rate. 

Sources. 

Services. 

Expenses. 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

15,280 

17,477 

32,707 

18,787 

12,992 

31,779 

1902 

17,«39 

12,591 

40,230 

19,248 

20,114 

39,362 

1903 

21,884 

22,610 

44,494 

22,872 

21,184 

44,056 

1904 

25,777 

25,904 

51,681 

28,299 

23,321 

51,620 

1905 

26,003 

30,864 

56,867 

30,724 

28,061 

58.785 

1906 

28,242 

40,943 

69,185 

40,518 

28,038 

68.556 

On  the  31st  October,  1906,  there  were  forty-five  Local  Boards  of  Health  within 
municipalities  and  fifty-five  extra-municipal  Boards. 

8.  The  Perth  Metropolitan  Waterworks.— These  works  were  first  opened  by  a  pri- 
vate company  in  October,  1890.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Waterworks 
.\ct  1896,  however,  the  works  were  purchased  by  the  Goverument  at  a  cost  of  £220,000. 
and  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board,  which  was  in  the  year  1904  superseded  by 
the  Minister  for  Works.  The  original  Act  was  subsequently  amended  in  1833,  1932.  and 
1905.  The  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  three  sources — (i.)  the  Victoria  reservoir, 
(ii.)  the  Mundaring  reservoir,  and  (iii.)  from  six  artesian  bores. 

(i.)  The  Victoria  Reservoir.  This  is  the  main  source  of  supply.  The  reservoir  has 
a  capacity  of  212,000,000  gallons,  and  has  a  catchment  area  of  10,003  acres  on  the 
Darling  Ranges.  The  water  gravitates  from  the  Victoria  reservoir  to  Perth  through  two 
mains  which  arc  respectively  21  inches  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  15}  and  17 
miles  in  length.      There  are  two  service  reservoirs — one  of  2,413,000  gallons,  and  the 
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other  of  600,000  gallons  capacity.    The  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  this  reservoir 
during  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1907,  was  about  506,000,000  gallons. 

(ii.)  The  Mundaring  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  used  as  an  emergency  supply.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  4,650,000,000  gallons,  but  is  only  connected  by  one  eight>inch  main. 
During  the  last  financial  year  about  12^  million  gallons  were  drawn.  This  reservoir  has 
a  catchment  area  of  569  square  miles,  and  was  constructed  in  ooimection  with  the  gold- 
fields  water  supply.     (See  p.  484  hereinbefore). 

(iii.)  Artesian  Bores.  There  are  in  all  six  artesian  bores,  the  flow  from  which 
augments  the  main  supply  from  the  .Victoria  reservoir.  The  total  flow  is  about 
360,000,000  gallons  during  the  season,  which  lasts  approximately  for  six  months. 

(iv.)  Financial  Operations  of  Board,  1901  to  1907.  The  following  table  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Waterworks  Board  for  each  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  from  1901  to  1907,  inclusive: — 

PERTH    METROPOLITAN    WATERWORKS    BOARD.— PARTICULARS    OF 
FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS,    1901   TO   1907. 


Year 

ended 
the 

aoth 

June. 


t 


1901 
190-2 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Capital 

Cost 
of  Works 


Depre- 
ciation. 


386,414 
395,764 
408.681 
413,764 
418,479 
440,125 
486,857 


Net 

Capita] 

Cost. 


6,165 
15,915 


£ 

386,414 
395,764 
408,681 
413,764 
418,479 
433,960 
470,942 


Gross 
Revenue. 


£ 

27,249 
32,676 
34,164 
36,517 
42,177 
43,571 
45,848 


Coat 

Interest 

Percentage 

of  Main- 

Earned by 

of 

tenance 

Net  Revenue 

Ezpenaes* 

and 

on 

on 

Manage- 

Net Capita] 

OroRs 

ment. 

Cost. 

Revenue. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

8,021 

4.9 

29.4 

13,059 

5.2 

36.9 

18,536 

3.8 

54.2 

14,674 

5.3 

40.2 

14,661 

6.6 

35.0 

12,989 

7.0 

29.8 

14,923 

6.6 

32.5 

(v.)  Perth  Water  Supply. — Consumption  of  Water,  1901  to  1907.  The  following 
table  Bhews  the  total  annual  supply,  the  average  daily  supply,  and  the  average  daily  supply 
per  house  and  per  head  of  population  during  each  financial  year  from  1900-1  to  1906-7, 
inclusive: — 

PERTH    METROPOLITAN   WATERWORKS    BOARD.— CONSUMPTION    OF 
WATER,    1901   TO   1907. 


Year 

Total  Annual  Supply.* 

Averaite 
Daily 

Number 

Esthuated 
Population 

Average  Daily 
Supply. 

the 

of 

Houses 

Supplied. 

Per 

90th 
June. 

From     ;     From     |     rr_*_, 
Reservoir.     Bores.    |     ^^^^ 

Supply.* 

Supplied. 

Per 
House. 

Head  of 
Popu- 

1 

lation. 

000  Gals. 

000  C4al8. 000  Gals. 

000  Gals. 

No. 

No. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

1901    ... 

380,003 

161,589    541,592 

1.484 

6,182 

32,000 

240 

45.2 

1902    ... 

334,752 

168,439    503,191 

1,378 

7,043 

35,000 

195 

39.3 

1903    ... 

203,517 

366,504    570,021 

1,561 

8,108 

38,350 

192 

40.7 

1904    ... 

430,057 

264,566    701,223 

1,921 

9,104 

41,000 

211 

46.8 

1905    ... 

481,528    274,327  i  755,855 

2,071 

10,105 

45,000 

204 

46.1 

1906    ... 

552,373  '  288.812  '  841,185 

2,305 

10,882 

48,000 

212 

48.0 

1907    ... 

506,751  I  359,797  >  866,548 

2,375 

12,164 

52,000 

195 

45.6 

*  In  thouHands  of  f{allons. 

Graphs  relating  to  the  water  Hupply  of  Perth  will  be  found  on  page  859  hereinafter. 
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9.  Fremantle  Harbour  Trust.—  Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1902  a 
Harbour  Trust  was  constituted  for  the  general  administration  of  Fremantle  harbour, 
and  since  January,  1908,  the  Trust  has  had  full  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  harbour. 
The  works,  which  were  commenced  in  1892,  were  designed  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbour  within  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  Biver,  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  thus  enable  cargo  to  bo  loaded  and  discharged  at  the 
quays  and  goods-sheds  on  the  river  banks.  Two  ocean  moles  have  been  thrown  out 
from  the  north  and  south  heads,  the  former  being  3450  feet  and  the  latter  2040  feet 
long.  A  channel,  450  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  low  water,  has  been  blasted  and 
dredged  through  the  rock  which  formerly  crossed  the  estuary  to  the  river,  and  wharve* 
and  goods-sheds  have  been  constructed  along  the  reclaimed  foreshore  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour.  At  the  present  time  all  the  European  mail  boats,  which  make 
Fremantle  the  first  and  last  port  of  caU  in  Australia,  are  able  to  enter  and  leave  the 
harbour  in  all  weather  and  at  all  tides. 

10.  Fire  Brigades  Boards. — Fire  brigades  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the 
more  important  centres  of  population  in  the  State.  The  brigades  are  under  the  control 
of  local  boards,  and  are  in  some  cases  municipal  and  in  others  volunteer.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1906  there  were  thirty -one  such  Boards  in  existence.  The  figures  given  below 
she^  particulars  of  thirty  of  these  Boards  for  the  year  1906,  one  Board  having  failed  to 
furnish  returns : — 

•  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— FIRE  BRIGADE  BOARDS,  1906. 

Number  of  firemen      ...  ...  498    I     Value  of  land,  buildings,  &  plant  ^1,703 

Receipts        ...  ..  ...  JB14,046    I     Expenditure...  ...  ...  £12,699 


§  7.  Tasmania. 

1.  Development  of  Local  Areas. — ^In  this  State  the  city  of  Hobart  was  incorporated 
by  special  Act  in  the  year  1852,  but  it  was  not  until  1858,  when  the  Rural  Mimicipalities 
Act  was  passed,  that  a  general  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  municipalities  was 
extended  throughout  the  State.  This  Act  was  amended  from  time  to  time  without, 
however,  altering  its  chief  characteristics.  In  1869  a  Roads  Act  was  passed,  and  after 
being  amended  at  various  times  was  consolidated  in  1884.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  parts  of  the  State  were  placed  under  the  control  of  Town  Boards  and  Road  Trusts. 
The  general  rate  under  the  Municipalities  Acts  was  limited  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
in  the  pound  of  annual  value,  while  special  rates  could  be  levied  in  rural  districts, 
provided  that  the  general  and  special  rates  together  did  not  exceed  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence in  the  poimd.  Road  rates  might  also  be  imposed  in  addition  to  municipal  rates 
under  the  Roads  Acts,  with  reference  to  which  further  particulars  are  given  in  the 
section  of  this  book  on  ** Roads  and  Bridges." 

2.  Acts  now  in  Force. — In  1906  the  whole  of  the  Acts  dealing  with  local  authoritiet^ 
were  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year.  The  whole 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  urban  municipalities  of  Hobart  and  Launoeston,  is 
divided  into  municipal  districts,  and  every  Rural  Municipality,  Town  Board,  Main  Road 
District,  Road  District,  Local  Health  District,  Fruit  District,  Rabbit  District,  School 
District,  and  Public  Recreation  Ground  District  included  in  any  municipality  established 
by  the  Act  is  abolished.  Each  district  is  incorporated  and  is  under  the  control  of  a 
warden  and  councillors,  who,  in  addition  to  the  specific  duties  and  powers  imposed  and 
conferred  by  the  Act  have  to  administer  the  following  Acts  : — The  Codlin  Moth  Act  1888, 
the  Rabbits  Destruction  Act  1889,  the  Public  Health  Act  1903,  the  Education  Act  1885, 
and  the  Roads  Act  1884.  The  Governor  is  authorised  to  unite,  subdivide,  or  abohsh, 
municipalities  or  wards  on  petition,  and  may  do  so  without  petition  if  in  any  munici- 
pality there  is  at  any  time  no  council  or  not  sufficient  councillors  to  form  a  quorum. 

(i.)  Formation  of  Councils.  In  the  case  of  mimicipalities  not  divided  into  wards  the 
council  is  to  consist  of  the  number  of  members,  being  a  multiple  of  three,  assigned  to  it 
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by  the  Governor,  while  the  councils  of  municipaUties  which  are  subdivided  consist  of 
three  councillors  for  each  ward.  Any  resident  elector  is  eligible  to  act  as  a  councillor 
unless  he  is  disqualified  as  being  an  interested  person,  a  bankrupt  or  convict,  or  as  under- 
going a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  or  as  insane.  The  warden  is  elected  by  the  councillors 
from  their  own  body. 

(ii.)  Qualification  of  Electors.  Both  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  within  a 
municipality  are  allowed  plurality  of  votes  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

"^Property^*^"^   ^'  ^"^^"^  *^-     ^S30to£80.     £80  to  £160.   £160  to  JE340.  jCa40  to  if360.     jj^arfs. 
Number  of  Votes  12  3  4  5  6 

In  the  case  of  joint  owners  or  occupiers  the  number  of  votes  according  to  the  above 
scale  is  equaUy  divided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  vote  or  votes  which  cannot  be  so 
divided  may  be  given  by  such  one  of  the  joint  owners  or  occupier  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  others.  The  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  voting  by  post  at  parliamentary  elections 
may  be  made  applicable  to  any  municipal  election  on  the  petition  of  the  council  to  the 
Governor. 

(iii.)  Local  Districts  and  Committees,  Any  municipal  council  may  by  special  reso- 
lution define  a  local  district  to  be  assigned  to  a  local  committee,  and  any  district 
proclaimed  under  the  Public  Recreation  Grounds  Act  1888  may  also  be  defined  as  a  local 
district.  A  local  committee  may  exercise  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred 
upon  councils  as  may  be  declared  to  be  within  its  province  by  special  resolution. 

(iv.)  Revenue  and  Rates.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  a  council,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  (a)  rates  (other  than  special  rates),  tolls,  ferry  dues,  market  dues,  fees,  and  other 
charges  authorised  by  the  Act,  and  (6)  grants  from  the  central  Government,  is  carried  to 
a  general  account  called  the  municipal  fund.  Rates  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  (a) 
general,  and  (b)  special,  (a)  General  Road  Rates,  of  not  less  than  sixpence  in  the  pound  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  whole  of  the  ratable  property  in  a  municipality,  must  be  levied 
at  least  once  a  year,  but  the  total  amount  of  all  such  rates  levied  in  any  one  year  must 
not  exceed  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  the  £.  The  proceeds  of  general  road  rates  are 
carried  to  a  separate  account  and  are  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  roads,  streets,  bridge^  jetties,  wharves,  and  tramways ;  at  least  three-fifths 
of  all  simis  received  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  a  particular  ward  from  the 
making  of  such  a  rate  must  be  expended  within  such  ward  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 
General  Health  Rates  may  be  levied  either  prospectively  or  retrospectively  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1908.  (6)  Special 
Rates  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing works  for  sewerage  or  drainage,  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  electricity,  hydraulic  or 
other  power ;  watering  or  lighting  roads ;  maintaining  public  recreation  grounds ;  the 
destruction  of  rabbits ;  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts ;  and  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  slaughter  houses,  abattoirs,  or  other  works.  A  Codlin  Moth  Tax 
may  be  levied  as  prescribed  by  the  Codlin  Moth  Act  1688,  and  when  a  council  undertakes 
the  removal  of  house  refuse  from  premises  the  expense  of  such  work  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  Special  Cleansing  Rate.  For  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  any 
work  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  particular  part  of  a  municipality,  the  council  may  also 
levy  a  special  rate  called  a  Separate  Local  Rate  upon  all  ratable  property  within  such  part, 
but  the  question  as  to  whether  any  work  is  or  is  not  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  municipality  must  be  referred  to  the  Minister,  who  may  direct,  when 
such  rate  would  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound,  that  the  question  of  levying  the  same  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  electors  of  the  defined  part ;  whenever  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
involves  more  than  one  yearly  rate,  the  question  must  be  referred  to  the  electois. 

(v.)  Ratable  Property.  The  council  is  not  empowered  to  levj-  any  rate  or  charge 
(except  for  water,  prevention  of  fire,  cleansing,  drainage,  or  sewerage,  or  for  light  or  power 
actually  supplied,  or  for  any  service  actually  rendered)  upon — Crown  property  ;  any  pro- 
perty used  solely  for  religious  purposes  ;  any  portion  of  any  premises  used  exclusively  as  a 
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public  library,  museum,  school  of  arts  or  mines,  literary  or  scientific  institution,  or  any 
cemetery  ;  benevolent  asylums  or  charitable  institutions ;  or  upon  any  building  or  place 
vested  in  trustees  for  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  society  for  the  purposes  of  a  show 
ground.  The  Crown  has  in  any  such  case  the  right  to  commute  its  liability  by  payment  of 
a  sum  agreed  upon  between  the  council  and  the  Treasurer. 

(vi.)  Borroioing  Powers.     Power  is  given  to  the  council  to  borrow  money  either — 

[a)  By  the  sale  of  debentures  under  provisions  of  the  Local  Bodies  Loans  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  permanent  works  and  undertakings,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  principal  sum  owing  on  account  of  a  previous  loan  ;  or 

(6)  By  way  of  tempDrary  aivances  against  rates  to  an  amount  not  exi^eading  one- 
half  the  expected  total  proceeds  of  such  rate.  Temporary  advances  must  be 
paid  off  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  borrowing. 

(vii.)  General  By-luws.  The  councils  have  wide  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  following  matters: — 
The  trespass  and  agistment  of  animals;  the  erection  or  demolition  of  buildings,  awnings, 
and  temporary  structures  ;  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  fires ;  the  granting  of  licenses; 
the  regulation  of  markets  and  weighbridges  and  the  establishment  of  rents  and  fees  for 
the  use  thereof  ;  the  regulation  or  the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  any  pest  or  any- 
thing affected  by  a  pest ;  the  control  of  public  safety  and  the  preservation  of  public 
decency  ;  the  control  and  management  of  roads  and  footways  ;  the  imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  tolls  upon  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  rates  and  dues  upon  ferries,  wharves,  tramways, 
jetties,  piers,  and  markets  under  the  control  of  the  council ;  the  regulation  of  various 
trades  and  callings  ;  the  control  of  the  general  traffic  in  public  places,  boats  and  boatmen, 
vehicles,  steam  rollers  and  bicycles. 

(viii.)  Water  Districts,  Any  number  of  municipalities,  situated  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  taking  advantage'  collectively  of  some  common  water  system  or  catchment  area,  may 
by  petition  to  the  Governor  be  constituted  a  water  district  under  the  Act.  In  every  case 
where  a  water  district  is  proclaimed  upon  the  joint  patition  of  two  or  more  municipal 
councils  the  management  of  such  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  council  consisting  of 
such  a  number  of  members  of  each  of  the  councils  as  the  Governor  may  determine.  This 
council  is  invested  with  borrowing  and  rating  powers  and  may  supply  water  within  the 
district  on  such  terms  as  it  may  fix,  provided  that  no  water  m\y  ba  supplied  for  irrigation 
until  domestic  and  stock  supply  purposes  have  first  baen  satisfiad.  Provision  is  also  m!ide 
in  the  Act  for  uniting  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sewerage,  irrigation, 
or  water  conservation  schemes  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  municipalities,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  authorised  by  the  Act,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  is  likely  to 
be  of  permanent  utility,  and  is  best  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  concerted  action. 

3.  Annual  Value,  Revenue,  and  Expenditure  of  MunicipaliUes.— The  following  table 
shews  the  annual  value,  total  receipts,  and  expenditure  of  municipalities  for  the  years 
1901  to  1906,  inclusive  :— 

TASMANIA.— ANNUAL  VALUE,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP 
MUNICIPALITIES,  1901  TO  1906. 


Number 

of 

Muni- 

dpaUties. 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Batable 

Property. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

From 
Bates. 

From 
Govt. 

^rom  other 
Sources.* 

Total. 

Expen- 
ditore.' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

\ 

683,039 

65,953 

8,798 

47,880 

107,631 

109,811 

1902 

688,745 

57,526 

4,498 

51,870 

113,894 

107,932 

1903 

-     21     - 

702,067 

56,367 

500 

50,890 

107,757 

110,162 

1904 

718,635 

61,107 

... 

85,045 

146,152 

141,302 

1905 

739,005 

60,644 

89.657 

150,291 

153,937 

1906 

749,537 

64,059 

150 

72.610 

136,819 

140,745 

1.  Including  sums  derived  from  loans.       2.  Including  repayments  of  loans. 
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GRAPHS  SHEWING  CONSUMPTION  OF  WATER  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.- 
MEIiBOURNE,  SYDNEY,  BRISBANE.  AND  PERTH,  1897  to  1906. 
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Explanation  of  Graphs.— No.  1.— Total  annual  consumption  of  water  in  metropnlitan  area, 
1897  to  1906.  The  base  of  e  ich  small  rectant'le  represents  an  interval  of  one  year,  and  the  vertical 
hei/^'ht  represents  400.000.000  gallons. 

No.  2.— Avero+je  daily  consumption  of  water  in  metropolitan  area  dm*ing  each  month  of  the 
year.  (Mean  of  period  1807  to  1906.)  The  base  of  each  small  rectangle  represents  an  interval  of 
one  month,  and  the  vertical  height  represents  2,000,00J  gallons. 

No.  3.— Average  daily  consumption  of  water  j)or  head  of  i)opulation  in  metropolitan  area.  1897 
to  1906.  The  base  of  each  small  rectangle  represents  an  interval  of  one  year,  and  the  vertical 
height  represents  4  gallons. 

No.  4.— Average  daily  consumption  of  water  i>er  head  of  population  in  metropolitan  area  during 
each  month  of  the  year.  (Mean  of  period  1897  to  1906.)  The  base  of  each  small  rectangle  repre- 
sents an  interval  of  one  month,  and  the  vertical  heiglit  represents  4  gallons. 
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MAP  SHEWING  THE  POSITION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  "GREAT  AUSTRALIAN- 
ARTESIAN  BASIN." 
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GREAT  ARTESIAN   BASI^ 
OF  THE 
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COMMONWEALTH  ir  AUSTRALIA     I  ^"^^^JT 


i        I 


The  area  occui)ie(l  by  tliis  basiu,  coloured  blue  on  map,  is  appro^simatcly  569.000  Rqnarf  i:-i> 
of  wliich  376.(XK)  square  miles  are  in  gueensland,  110,000  square  miles  in  South  Australia,  andSJ,iU 
square  miles  in  New  South  Wales. 
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4.  Annual  Valne,  Revenue,  and  Expenditure  of  Town  BoanU,  1901  to  1906.— The 
following  table  gives  similar  particulars  to  the  above  for  town  boards : — 

TASMANIA.— ANNUAL  VALUE,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF 
TOWN  BOARDS,  1901  TO  1906. 


Aunual 

Receipte. 

Number  of 
Town 

Value 
of 

Year. 

Expen- 
diture. 

Boards. 

Ratable 

From 

From 

From  other 

Total. 

Property. 

Rates. 

Gk)vt.* 

SourceB. 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

20 

154,101 

16,014 

9,073 

3,847 

28,934 

28,861 

1902 

20 

165,937 

10,171 

6,646 

8,691 

26,607 

25,016 

1908 

22 

172.906 

10,321 

4,768 

10,077 

25,166 

24,302 

1904 

28 

192,672 

13,820 

6,699 

10,468 

30,387 

29,736 

1905 

28 

194,878 

18,828 

5,278 

14,962 

33,568 

32,193 

1906 

23 

243,424 

14,284 

692 

16,173 

30,029 

34,080 

1.  Including  loans* 

5.  Total  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Local  Bodies,  1901  to  1906.— Particulars  as 
to  Road  Boards  and  Road  Trusts  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  on  *' Roads  and 
Bridges."  In  addition  to  the  local  authorities  already  mentioned,  Marine  Boards  have 
been  established  at  seven  ports  in  Tasmania  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining wharves  and  jetties  and  of  controlling  all  matters  relating  to  the  shipping  in  the 
respective  ports.  Twepty  water  trusts  and  forty  cemetery  trusts  have  also  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  municipal  bodies.  The  subjoined  statement  shews  the  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  all  local  bodies,  exclusive  of  all  amounts  contributed  by  the 
general  Government,  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906,  inclusive : — 

TASMANIA.— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  ALL  LOCAL  BODIES, 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  AMOUNTS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT,  1901   TO  1906. 


Particulars. 


1901. 


1902, 


1903 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


*  REVENUE. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Marine  Boards  and 

Lighthouses 

44,114 

44.095 

36,827 

50.016 

60,672 

77,224 

Municipalities 

... 

103,838 

109,397 

107,349 

146,162 

160,291 

136,669 

Road  and  Bridge  Trusts 

21,564 

22,794 

25,124 

28,879 

28,663 

30,271 

Cemetery  Trusts 

... 

1,093 

1,062 

1,087 

1,227 

2,078 

1,121 

Town  Boards 

... 

19,861 

18,862 

19,506 

24,304 

28,290 

29,457 

Water  Trusts 

6,794 

8,878 

8,427 

9.818 

12,628 

12,368 

Total     ... 

197,259 

204,588 

198,320 

259,896 

282,557 

287,105 

tEXPENDITURE. 


£       1       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Marine  Boards  and 

Lighthouses 

43,157 

42,525 

36,006 

57,804 

64,867 

68,114 

Municipalities 

... 

106,013 

103,434 

109,662 

141,202 

153.937 

140,595 

Road  and  Bridge  Trusts 

18,941 

20,429 

30,133 

28.703 

27.166 

30,060 

Cemetery  Trusts 

1,036 

1,134 

1,062 

1.204 

1,162 

1,208 

Town  Boards 

... 

19,778 

18,370 

19,752 

23,351 

26,815 

33,508 

Water  Trusts 

... 

6,391 

8,451 

8,967 

6,697 

12,593 

12,446 

Total     ... 

195,316 

194,343 

205,582    258.961 

276,530 

285,931 

*  Exclusive  of  amounts  contributed  by  the  general  Government.    \  Exclusive  of  expenditure 
from  Government  contribntionR. 
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The  total  amount  advanced  by  the  general  Government  to  looal  bodies  for  public 
works  up  to  the  dOth  June,  1906,  was  £891,838,  of  which  £78,350  had  been  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  water  supply,  £10,700  for  light,  £6937  for  buildings,  £154,476  for  harbour 
improvements,  £15,100  for  roads  and  streets,  £3600  for  the  redemption  of  debentures, 
£83,834  for  drainage,  £2841  for  cemeteries,  £1500  for  recreation  grounds,  and  the 
remaining  £35,000  for  the  lighting  and  water  supply  of  Launoeston. 

6.  Hobart  Water  Supply. — The  original  water  supply  of  Hobart  was  obtained  from 
a  stream  known  as  the  Hobart  Rivulet,  flowing  from  Mount  Wellington,  the  works  being 
carried  out  in  1831  by  the  Imperial  Government.  These  works  consisted  of  an  aqueduct 
and  a  line  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  water  being  distributed  to  several  points  known  as 
''wells.**  By  an  Act  of  the  State  Parliament  passed  in  1860  the  works  were  transferred 
to  the  municipality.  Under  this  Act  certain  additional  streams  flowing  from  Mount 
Wellington  were  acquired  as  sources  of  supply,  and  a  storage  reservoir  containing 
45,000,000  gallons  was  constructed.  The  catchment  area  on  Mount  Wellington  at  present 
comprises  an  area  of  4200  acres,  the  sources  of  supply  having  been  extended  at  various 
times  as  far  as  the  North  West  Bay  River,  fifteen  miles  from  Hobart. 

(i.)  Storage  Reservoirs.  There  are  two  storage  reservoirs  about  2|  miles  from  the 
city.  One  contains  68,000,000  gallons  and  is  502  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  other 
contains  45,000,000  gallons  and  is  447  feet  above  sea-level.  The  whole  of  the  supply  is 
by  gravitation.  The  water  is  brought  from  the  various  streams  by  means  of  stone 
aqueducts  and  cast-iron  pipes  to  the-  reservoirs,  and  thence  by  three  10-inch  cast-iron 
mains,  of  which  two  lead  to  the  distributing  reservoirs  and  one  direct  to  the  shipping 
and  southern  portion  of  the  city.  * 

(ii.)  Capital  Costy  Tenements  Connected^  Length  of  Mains^  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture, 1906.  The  total  capital  cost  to  the  end  of  1906  was  £185,853,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  reticulation  work  has  been  done  out  of  revenue  and  not  charged  to  capital 
account.  The  outstanding  loans  at  the  end  of  1906  amounted  to  £160,400.  At  the  same 
date  the  number  of  tenements  supplied  in  the  city  and  suburbs  was  7100,  the  population 
at  the  last  census  in  1901  was  32,418,  and  the  length  of  reticulation  mains  at  the  end  of 
1906  was  seventy-four  miles.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  seven  years 
were  as  follows : — 

HOBART  WATERWORKS.— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  1901  TO  1907. 


Particulars. 

1001. 

1909. 

IOCS. 

ig04. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Revenue 
Expenditure    ... 

£ 
18,806 
20,161 

£ 

19,091 
16,126 

£ 
18,862 
16,624 

£ 
20,200 
15,667 

£ 
20,127 
16,576 

£ 
19,125 
15,817 

£ 
•18.258 
•18.670 

4 

ute. 

(iii.)  Proposed  Extensions.  Parliamentary  sanction  to  borrow  £63,000  has  been 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hobart; 
£49,000  of  this  amount  is  to  be  spent  on  the  construction  of  a  new  storage  reservoir. 

Graphs  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  Hobart  may  be  found  on  page  859  hereinbefore. 

7.  Hobart  Sewerage  System. — A  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  sjrstem 
in  Hobart  was  adopted  in  1903.  The  sewage  is  collected  and  treated  in  septic  tanks  and 
Is  then  discharged  into  the  estuary  of  the  River  Derwent.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1907  about  twenty-six  miles  of  sewers  had  been  laid,  and  1809  tenements,  sewering  a 
population  of  9045,  had  been  connected  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  During  the  year  1907  the 
average  quantity  of  sewage  treated  daily  was  278,000  gallons,  the  revenue  for  the  year 
being  £3107.  Extensions  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  completing  the  sewering  of  over 
2000  acres  so  as  to  serve  an  estimated  population  of  about  30,000  people. 
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§  8.  Capital  Cities  of  the  States. 


1.  Population,  Area*  Finances,  etc. — In  the  statement  given  below  various  particu- 
lars  relating  to  the  capital  cities  of  the  several  States  are  given.  Unless  otherwise  stated 
the  figores  shewn  refer  to  the  cities  only  and  do  not  include  the  suburbs  : — 

SUMMARY  OF  PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  CAPITAL  CITIES  OF  EACH 

STATE. 


rurtloalftra. 

Bydnsy. 

1    Melb. 

IfHO 

Perth. 

BobarL 

Date  of  ooaetifctitlon  &£  a  mnnicipflJity 

1H42 

1B49 

1871 

iMva 

i^«*  <-.*             the  dty  proper     Acwe 
Area  of       ...    ihea^burbB          Acmb 

siJBO 

73>S 

a.stw 

a.7m) 

'23M 

^,7«B 

90.335 

Ififi.ffW 

I9l,6fl0 

tK.ft'iS 

10.009 

4.wa 

f  ISfil 

W5.?Mfl 

13P.ftl6 

O.CSl 

iB.;«3 

T 

10,44» 

Population  of  city  atifl  i^hIjupIh;     ^gJJJ 

31.109 
llfl,4flS 

IQA.^1 

36,374 

^l.lll* 

^«41B 

U906 

aSH.f^ii 

lBd,44i8 

175.641 

s^^m 

34.08^ 

Popultttioa  of  city ,  190B  i  irtilimft  ted  J    . . . 

12  M.N. 

37,9B0 

40,045 

^,760 

flS^^80- 

•     ,                       j  1B01   j: 

7,1500.  Litsi:i 

600.000' 

S.3D0/liJ0» 

f 

Capilal   value  of  jf»t*bl^     J  ISSI    d 

H.4i*^.mi^ 

■',.,■<■.  i.V'' 

2,380.038 

7.100,000* 

'       , 

1.800,000* 

'    proporty            -             ..      i  IflOl    £ 

^3,3?H>XTrtJ 

■Ji'.."i  I". 71  J") 

l.f^.SOff"' 

8.eDt>.i«o 

3,SM,77H* 

3,065,017 

\  ifloe  £ 

isjMri.Tft] 

.i^^Hil^nHll 

ri.llK.OSil'' 

e.sL'i.ooo 

4.381.770^ 

3.470,090 

i  ll«l    £ 

7t50,iiOt) 

r;."ri,ri7i' 

5-i.55a 

165.4B1 

1 

1 

Animal    value  of  ratable     1  1S81    £ 

l,440,H^f7 

^i.'iM  f^7:i 

aij.aoa 

384401 

' 

iio.ano 

proiMarty             ..,                    r  1901    M 

aaSts^M 

l^i2(i.7tk^^ 

3Sa,Ti»= 

434>&til 

377,166 

173.81^ 

^  im  £ 

a,312,b30 

l.tji^l.flfti 

408,600- 

465,750 

4i!63S 

Co»6  &f  wqrka  i  Water  worbi*                M 

4,i^T,OTfi 

a.793.^0 

774,9*^1 

U675,313 

!     486,857 

imjm 

witbln  me  It  J  Beweroi^o  works           £ 

4.330,397 

5,i'^*,l^^ 

623,064 

100.000 

ropotttati  1  rfOfi-w&rkB                    £ 

T 

*2.nno^ 

a4j;auo 

353,000 

88;076 

f  110,000 

Mfu               t  EleclriG  Lii^kti  works    £ 

t 

IJiSpLTO* 

77,S90 

410478 

1-il.lOO 

(1£UU    £ 

71, ami 

74.556 

4,478 

21373 

i 

44.457 

B^vonue {^}    * 

iwcm  M 

140,884 

136..5W6 

4-%3a3 

m.*46 

1 

43,a*4 

*SB,flDl 

isaOpOio 

ai.33fi 

60.06A 

65.ei£2 

45.066 

3OT,U2» 

^BB,0IG 

Hl4ii4 

i4,im 

45,4SlJ 

68,066 

71^636 

40.73i_ 

jiaai   M 

t^jn 

89,237 

ao.345 

«.2S! 

14S,«1S 

lu.im 

'i^jm 

1 

60,7aOP 

mjem 

aiMpSsaa 

1&M5 

s&^m 

7S,6G1 

mmi 

uooe  £ 

9Ga,aeB 

2fni,B38 

S6.fi03 

&4,f^ 

75.Haft 

^;ur 

IjciAiifl  current            +,.                        £ 

i.m,a» 

ijiaooo 

379,498 

ae^Qoo 

£30.700 

334.900 

^DkinitfuDdti             ...            ..           £ 

]4S,85a 

Ql,5e]4 

8,647 

6254 

50,542 

ia,7i3 

L  o  «  « t  li    off  Wood '  blocked     MilcH 
tobaIh  wi  thin  \  M  ac^d  ai  ni  and      M  i  leK 
oitaf                  tOtb&r                    Miles 

<20i 

10' 

31 

^ 

;        .^ 

137" 

75 

■    03 

TJ 

38 

44* 

61 

a 

i 

1.  Not  available. 


2.  Estimated.       3.  Unimproved  value.      4.  Within  city  boundaries  only. 
5.  Including  disbunements  from  loans. 


2.  Date  of  First  Settlement— (i.)  Sydney,  26th  January,  1788,  when  Captain  Phillip, 
in  command  of  H.M.S.  '*  Sirius  ^  and  the  first  fleet  conveying  571  male  and  158  female 
conviots  took  formal  possession  of  Sydney  Cove. 

(ii.)  Melbourne.  1885-6.  Batman  and  Fawkner,  colonists  from  Tasmania,  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ydrra. 

(iii.)  Brisbane.  1824.  Lieutenant  Oidey  chose  the  site  for  a  penal  station,  and  the 
site  subsequently  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

(iv.)  Adelaide,  1836.  Colonel  Light  founded  the  settlement.  The  survey  of  the- 
town  sections  commenced  on  11th  January,  1837,  and  was  completed  on  the  10th  March. 

(v.)  Perth.  17th  June,  1829,  Lieutenant-Governor  Stirling  with  sixty-nine  intended 
settlers  and  a  detachment  of  marines  disembarked  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Swan  River,  now  Rous  Head. 

(vi.)  Hobart.  2l8t  February,  1804,  when  Colonel  Collins,  R.M.,  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Gk)vemor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  selected  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  for  settle- 
ment. 
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SECTION   XXVII. 
INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LEGISLATION. 

§  1.  Development  of  Trade  Unions  in  Australia. 

1.  General. — In  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  trade 
unions  in  Australia,  and  of  legislation  affecting  them,  as  well  as  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  industrial  legislation  generally  in  Australia,  brevity  has  necessitated  the  aban- 
donment of  all  matters  of  minor  detail,  such  for  example,  as  a  sketch  of  the  differences 
between  the  laws  of  individual  States,  and  cognate  matters. 

Each  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  may  be  said,  has  enacted,  with  more  or  less 
elaboration,  legislation  respecting  trade  unions  and  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  industrial  life,  particularly  those  of  factory  employment.  Some  of  the  States 
have  also  established  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  wages,  as  well  as  of  other  matters 
connected  with  employment. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  adjust  such  matters  throughout 
Australia  on  uniform  line^  The  industrial  condition  of  any  State  of  the  Commonwealth 
naturally  reacts  quickly  on  any  other  State.  This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  a 
unified  tariff,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  general  economic  conditions  of  any  one  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  must  necessarily  affect  very  intimately  any  other  part.  An 
expression  of  the  intimacy  of  these  economic  and  industrial  relations  of  different  parts  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  refusal  of  an  Arbitration  Court  in  New  South  Wales  to  fix  wages 
in  the  boot  trade  in  that  State  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board  in 
Victoria,  because  of  the  additional  burden  which  such  a  rate  would  place  on  local  manu- 
facturers. 

2.  History  of  Unions  In  Australia. — (i.)  Commencement  of  Unionism.  The  first  trade 
union  in  Australia  was  the  "Operative  Masons*  Society/*  established  in  Melbourne  in 
1850,  and  in  1851  a  branch  of  the  ''English  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers'*  was 
founded  in  Sydney.  For  many  years  the  only  unions  existing  were  practically  those 
fonned  by  the  several  branches  of  the  building  trades.  They  were  all  subject  to  the 
English  law  prohibiting  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  such  law  was  ever  put  in  force  in  Australia.  The  main  objects  of 
the  early  unions  were  the  limitation  of  the  working  week  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  such 
minor  and  friendly  society  benefits  as  are  usual  amongst  the  older  unions,  the  former 
object  being  for  many  years  the  chief  link  between  the  unions.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
obtain  detailed  information  concerning  the  unions  prior  to  trade  union  legislation.  In 
1857  only  nine  trades  and  700  men  took  part  in  the  Melbourne  Eight  Hours  procession, 
but  the  establishment  of  new  industries  caused  a  steady  increase  in  numbers.  From  1869 
to  1879  five  trades  entered  the  ranks  of  the  unionists  of  Victoria.  From  1880  to  1890 
there  was  great  activity  in  the  organisation  of  labour,  more  particularly  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  In  sympathy  with  the  widespread  industrial  unrest  in  England  the  occurrence 
of  similar  unrest  in  Australia  drew  the  wage-earners  into  the  unions  in  large  numbers : 
the  return  of  industrial  peace,  however,  was  marked  by  a  decrease  in  nimibers. 
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(ii.)  Organisation  of  Unicns.  The  first  regular  association  of  unions  in  Australia 
was  the  Trades  Committee  in  Melbourne,  formed  in  1859,  which  afterwards  became  the 
present  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  Similar  councils  now  exist  in  all  the  States.  Com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  unions  they  exercise  a  general  care  over  the  interests  of  their 
members. 

(iii.)  Union  Acts.  The  Trade  Union  Acts  of  England  and  the  collateral  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act  have  been  copied  by  the  States,  the  Acts  also  providing 
for  unions  of  employers.  The  latter  provision  has  been  but  slightly  utilised,  however,  as 
apparently  it  offers  no  well-defined  inducement.  South  Australia  adopted  the  Acts  in 
1876,  New  South  Wales  in  1881,  Victoria  in  1884,  Queensland  in  1886,  Tasmania  in 
1889,  and  Western  Australia  in  1902. 

The  Acts  referred  to  provide  for  the  legal  recognition  of  combinations  which  come 
under  the  definition  of  trade  unions ;  the  registration  of  imions  of  seven  or  more  persons, 
the  registration  of  councils  or  other  bodies  to  which  registered  trade  unions  are  affiliated ; 
the  vesting  of  union  property  in  registered  trustees,  with  penal  provisions  in  respect  of 
de&iulting  officers.  The  registered  unions  are  required  to  furnish  annual  returns  of 
members  and  funds  to  a  special  department. 

3.  Operations  and  Organisation  of  Unions  subsequent  to  the  Acts.— (i.)  Unions, 
Except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  unions  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  to  any  large  extent,  and  information  concerning  them  in  some  States  is  conse- 
quently not  at  present  available.  The  operation  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  of 
Nqw  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia — especially  the  former,  which  alone  authorises 
•trades  unions,  as  such,  to  register  as  industrial  unions — and  to  some  extent  of  the 
Commonwealth  Act,  shews  the  position  of  the  unions  in  the  States  mentioned,  and  also 
the  position  of  a  few  of  the  unions  in  other  States.  In  the  tables  hereinafter  such 
information  as  is  available  is  afforded,  but  such  tables  are  a  very  incomplete  guide  to 
the  position  of  unionism  in  Australia. 

For  convenience  of  comparison  the  tables  of  industrial  unions  registered  under  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  are  placed  immediately  after  the  table  of  registered  trade 
unions.  The  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  registered  and  unregistered  unions  in 
8ome  States  may  be  gauged  by  the  &ct  that  there  are  seventy-three  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Melbourne  Trades  HaU,  thirteen  with  the  Bendigo,  and  fifteen  with  the  Ballarat 
Trades  HaU,  making  a  total  of  101.  In  Victoria  only  seven,  however,  are  registered, 
and  some  of  the  latter  are  not  affiliated.  In  South  Australia  there  are  sixty  unions 
affiliated  to  the  local  Trades  Council,  but  only  twenty- three  are  registered.  In  Western 
Australia  the  number  of  unionists  registered  under  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  is 
about  38  per  cent,  more  than  the  number  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Acts.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  numbers  are  almost  identical. 

The  failure  to  register  under  the  Trade  Union  Acts  does  not  deprive  the  unions  of 
the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Conspiracy  Acts. 

The  largest  individual  union  in  Australia  is  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  whose 
members  are  pastoral  workers  (shearers,  etc),  and  number  more  than  20,000.  It  has 
branches  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  and  the  east  centre  of  South 
Australia,  covering  the  whole  of  the  principal  wool-growing  districts  of  Australia.  It 
maintains  newspapers  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  each  of  which  is  known  as  The  Worker. 

(ii.)  Workmen  and  Employers  in  Unions.  Available  statistics  at  present  do  not  shew 
what  proportion  of  Australian  workmen  are  members  of  trade  unions,  though  a  census 
of  occupations  would  at  least  for  some  States  enable  an  estimate  to  be  made. 

The  Acts  are  but  little  availed  of  by  employers. 

(iii.)  Concerted  Action.  An  intercolonial  congress  of  delegates  of  trades  unions  was 
first  held  in  Sydney  in  1879.  At  the  second  congress  in  Melbourne,  in  1884,  sixty-nine 
delegates  from  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  were  present,  represent- 
ing forty-one  imions,    branches,   or  societies.     Following  the  methods  of  European 
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assooiationB  the  AuBtraliftn  unions  sought  to  achieve  an  improved  condition  for  their 
memhers  by  the  establishment  of  rules  concerning  minimum  wage,  limited  hours  of  toil, 
the  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices  and  improvers,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  non-union  labour.  Some  of  the  unions  refuse  to  admit  to  membership 
any  but  skilled  journeymen,  on  the  ground  that  their  object  is  to  encourage  the  attain- 
ment of  proper  skill. 

(iv.)  Representation  in  Parliament.  It  was  during  the  decade  1880-1890  that  the 
trade  unions  of  Australia  espoused  direct  legislative  representation  and  advocated  State 
interference  between  employer  and  employ^.  This  policy  has  been  called  '*  new  unionism.** 
A  resolution  affirming  the  desirability  of  Parliamentary  representation  of  labour  being 
carried  at  the  congress  of  1884,  a  number  of  members  representing  the  special  interests 
of  the  wage-earners  were  elected  to  the  Legislatures  of  some  of  the  States,  but  the  unions 
took  no  steps  to  obtain  representation  by  men  chosen  from  among  their  own  ranks  until 
after  the  great  labour  troubles  of  1890-1892.  In  that  period  serious  strikes  occurred  in 
the  maritime,  shearing,  and  mining  industries,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Labour  pfiirty 
proper  was  formed,  though  a  certain  amount  of  ameliorative  legislation  had  already 
foimd  its  way  into  the  Statute  books  of  the  States. 

Triennial  federal  conferences  laid  down  a  policy  for  the  party,  but  at  present  there  is 
no  authoritative  Conmionwealth  organisation,  and  the  policy  is  not  binding  upon  a  State 
league.  The  Political  Labour  Council  controls  political  and  the  Trades  Hall  Council 
trade  union  matters.  The  former  consists  of  delegates  from  both  unions  and  "  branches.** 
The  branches  are  coterminous  with  State  electoral  districts,  and  nominate  candidates 
for  those  districts.  Candidates  for  the  Commonwealth  Senate  are  balloted  for  by  all 
league  members  in  the  State,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  House  of  Representatives  hy 
the  branches  in  the  constituency. 

4.  Registered  Trade  Unions  and  Industrial  Associations.— (i.)  Unions  of 
Employes.  The  statistics  of  registered  trade  unions  of  employ^  not  only  do  not  represent 
the  position  of  unionism,  but,  in  addition,  the  statistics,  themselves  for  past  years  are  so 
defective  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  Only  those  for  1906,  therefore,  are  given ;  the 
figures  are  as  hereunder : — 

REGISTERED  TRADE    UNIONS   OP   EMPLOYES,   AUSTRALLA.    1906. 


'  state. 

No.  of 
Unions. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Funds. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria     ... 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia   ... 
Tasmania  ... 

134* 

7 
19 
23 
82t 

1 

87,436 
8,820 
8,332 
6,106 

12,031 
63 

£ 

70.731 

6,760 

7,169 

6,809 

31,018 

200 

63,426 
6,486 
7,196 
5,347 

26,948 
220 

£ 

81,122 

6,418 

6,206 

12,926 

21,606 

343 

Commonwealth 

266 

121,777 

122,667 

108,622 

126,623 

*  129  unions  filed  returns. 


f  Includes  assooiationB  and  councils. 


(ii.)  Unions  of  Employers.  There  are  in  New  South  Wales  two  unions  of  employers, 
with  1043  members ;  in  Queensland  three,  with  136  members ;  and  in  Western  Australia 
fifty-seven,  with  634  members. 

5.  Registration  under  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts.— New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia  are  the  only  States  with  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  under  which  industrial 
associations  can  be  and  actually  are  registered.  The  development  of  such  registered 
associations  during  the  period  1901  to  1906,  and  a  comparison  with  the  development  of 
trade  unions  for  the  period  1903  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  tables  hereunder  : — 
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INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  REGISTERED  UNDER  INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRA- 
TION ACTS»  (INCLUDING  COLTJTCILS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS). 
EMPLOYERS. 


Under  Act 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

of- 

Unions 

Members. 

Funds. 

Unions 

Members. 

Funds. 

Unions 

Members. 

Funds. 

N.S.W.  ... 
W.  Aust. 
C'wealth 

"7 

'  '54 

£ 

109 
15 

2,302 
199 

£ 

119 
17 

2,916 
221 

£ 
'*98 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

N.S.W.  ... 
W.  Aust. 
C'wealth 

122 
45 

3,204 
441 

*    98 

120 
59 

3,343 
520 

4 
'27 

107 
57 

1 

3,166 

534 

6 

—17 

EMPLOYES. 


•56 

1901. 

1 
1903.                      ,                          1908. 

1 

N.S.W.  ... 
W.  Aust. 
C'wealth 

8,920 

87 
•80 

58,203 
11,442 

... 

124 
tl32 

63,510 
15,294 

+19,260 

1904. 

1906.                                          1906. 

N.S.W.  ... 
W.  Aust. 
C'wealth 

127 
§140 

71,031 
15,743 

§22,421 

122 
11140 

78.472 
16,461 

1[25,*256 

121 

11130 
20 

88,076 

16,015 

t41,413 

Ii26,000 
tl7.460 

1.  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  States  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
Industrial  Arbitration  Acts. 

*  Includes  two  councils  and  associations,  f  Includes  five  councils  and  associations  t  1906-7. 
The  funds  are  of  five  unions  only,  the  rest  being  registered  less  than  twelve  months.  §  Includes 
eight  councils  and  associations  with  £5783  funds,  f  Includes  seven  councils  and  associations  with 
M64Sn  funds.    II  Includes  six  councils  and  associations  with  £5443  funds. 

TRADE   AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS  COMPARED. 


New  South  Wales. 

Western  Australia 

Year. 

Trade  Unions. 

Industrial  Unions. 

Trade  Unions. 

Industrial  Unions. 

No. 

Mem- 
bers 

Funds. 

No. 

124 
127 
122 
121 

Mem- 
bers. 

Funds. 

No. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Ftmds 

No. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Funds. 

1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 

•135 
•134 
•135 
•129 

72,312 
79,815 
84,893 
87,435 

£ 
63,540 
69,409 
73,324 
81,122 

63,610 
71,031 

78,472 
8a,075 

t 
t 
t 
t 

65 
83 
80 

82 

9,999 
11,025 
11,235 
12,031 

£ 
t 

t 

•♦- 

21,506 

132 
140 
140 
130 

15,294 
15,743 
15,461 
16,016 

£ 
19,250 
22,421 
25,226 
26,000 

Number  filing  returns,    f  No  information. 
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§  2.  Laws  Relating  to  Conditions  of  Labour. 

1.  Tabular  Statement  of  Statutes  affecting  Labour.— The  following  tabular  state- 
ment shews  at  a  glance  the  various  statutes  in  the  several  States  of  the  Commonweal tb 
which  affect,  more  or  less  directly,  the  conditions  of  labour  generally  : — 

TABLE   OF   STATUTES. 


New  South  Wales. 


Victoria. 


Quf^nsland. 


Soatb  Aust. 


Western  Aust. 


Tasmania. 


Factories  A   Shops 
1896 

Early  Closing  1899 
1900 
1906 


Minps  Inspection 
1901 

Coal  Mine  Retnilar 
tion  1902 

Coal  Mine  Regula- 
tion 1905 

Miners'  Accident  Re- 
lief 1900-1 

Contractors'   Debts 
.1897 


Attachment  of 
Wages  Limitation 
1900 

Public  Health  1806 


Truck  1900-1 


Shearers' Accommo- 
dation 1901 


Masters  &  Servants 


Apprentices  1901 


Em  pIoyers'LiabiUty 


Factories  and 
Shops  1905  (2) 

Factories  and 
Shops  1907 


Mines  1897 


Employers  and 
Employes 


Health  1890 


See  Factories 


Closer  Settle- 
ment (Work- 
ers' Homes) 

Boilers'  Inspec- 
tion 

Servants'  Regis- 
try offices  1897 


Employers  and 
Employes   . 

Masters  and  Ap- 
prentices 1890 


Employers  and 
Employes 
(Employers' 
Liability) 


Bankruptcy 
(preference 
wages) 


1898 
to 


Insolvency 


Factories     and 
Shops  1900 


Mining  1898 
„  1901 
M      1902 


Contractors'  & 
Workmen's 
Lien  1906 

Wages  1870 
„      1874 

Wages  (as  above ) 


Health  1886 
„  1890 
„     1900 

See  Factories 

Shearers'  and 
Sugarworkers' 
Accommoda- 
tion 1905^ 


Factories  1894 
1900 
1904 
1906 

Early     Closing 
1900-1.  2,  3 


Mining  1800 


Workers'  Liens 

1803 
Workers'  Liens 

1896 


Wages   Attach- 
ment 1896 


See  Factories 


Shearers' Accom- 
modation 1905 


Apprentices  1828 
1844 
Master  and  Ser- 
vants 1861 


Employers'Lia- 
biUty  1886-8 

Workers'  Com- 
pensation 1906 


Insolvency 
1874-6 


Masters  &  Ser- 
vants 1878 


Employers'Lia- 
biUty  1884-89 

Workers'  Com- 
pensation 1900 

Workers'  Com- 
pensation 1904 

Insolvency 


Factories  1904 
Early     Closing 

1902 
Early     Closing 

1904(2) 
Seats  for  Shop 

Assistants  1800 

Mines  Regula- 
tion 1906 

Goldflelds  Act 
1896 

Coal  Mines  Re- 
gulation 1902 

Sunday  Labour 
in  Mines  1899 

Workers'  Wages 
1898 


Workers'W'ages 
1808 


Health  1898 
..      1906 


Truck  1809,1900-1 


Steam  Boilers 
1897 

Employment 
Brokers  1897 

Imported  La- 
bour Registry 
1807 


Masters  and  Ap- 
prentices 1873 

Masters  &  Ser- 
vants 1802 


Employers' Lia- 
biUty  1804 

Workers'  Com- 
pensation 1902 


Insolvency 
Associations 

Incorporation 

1805 

Fisheries  1809 


Women     and 

Children  Em- 

plojrment  1884 

..     1905 

Chimn'y  Swee- 
pers 1882 

Mining  1900 


Wages  Attach- 
ment IflOO 


PnbUc  Health 
1908 


Inspection 
Boilers 


Masters&Ser- 
vant8l8S6 

..    1884 
..    MW 

Emplo>-ers* 
Liability  1805. 
1896,19(8 


Bankruptcy 
1890;  1800 
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2.  Limitation  of  Hours. — (i.)  Factories  and  Mines.  Eight  hours  a  day,  or,  more 
accurately,  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  constitute  the  limitation  of  time  of  14hour  recog- 
nised throughout  Australia.  The  regulation  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  Sydney  in 
1855,  when  it  was  demanded  hy  the  building  employes,  and  after  some  friction  conceded. 
The  trades  gradually  urged  a  division  of  the  day  into  equal  periods  for  labour,  recreation, 
and  rest,  and  this  has  become  established  for  a  majority  of  occupations. 

There  is  no  general  legislation  to  enforce  this  idea.  The  forty-eight  hours*  limit 
was,  in  1873,  enacted  in  Victoria  with  reference  to  women  and  children  in  factories,  in 
1674  with  reference  to  miners,  and  in  those  instances  is  law  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. On  the  establishment  of  Wages  Boards  and  Arbitration  Courts,  in  the  States 
where  those  institutions  exist,  the  authorities  thus  created  adopted  the  rule  as  part  of 
their  determinations  and  awards  wherever  it  seemed  reasonably  applicable.  Heasonable 
provision  is,  however,  made  by  statute  or  award  for  overtime  working.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  has  been  but  little  opposition  ix^  Australia  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  eight 
hours"  system. 

(ii.)  Shops.  All  the  States,  excepting  Tasmania,  have  statutes  containing  provisions 
respecting  the  hours  during  which  shops  may  be  kept  open  for  business.  These  provi- 
sions, in  effect,  not  only  limit  the  hours  during  which  shop-hands  may  be  employed,  but 
■apply  also  where  the  shops  are  tended  by  the  proprietor  alone  and  by  himself  and  family, 
with,  however,  certain  exceptions,  such  as  exist  in  the  State  of  Victoria.  In  that  State 
shops  wherein  not  more  than  one  assistant,  whether  paid  or  not,  is  employed,  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  open  for  two  hours  a  day  longer  than  other  shops  of  the  same  class* 
The  object  of  this  is  to  relieve  the  hardship  which  exists  for  such  persons,  for  example,  as 
widows  who  are  wholly  dependent  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  casual  trade  of  small  shops. 
Generally  speaking,  the  hours  during  which  shops  may  remain  open  for  business  are 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  but  these  hours  may  be  varied  according  to  the  natjore  of  the 
business  affected.  Provision  is  also  made  for  weekly  half-holida3rs,  on  which  shops  must 
■close  entirely,  with  in  some  cases,  however,  compensatory  provisions  permitting  them  to 
remain  open  on  one  night  a  week. 

(iii.)  Hotels,  etc.  Establishments,  the  opening  of  which  in  the  evening  is  presu- 
mably necessary  for  public  convenience — such  as  hotels,  restaiurants,  chemists'  shops, 
•etc. — are  required  to  remain  open  for  longer  hours  or  are  permitted  to  do  business  during 
hours  prohibited  in  other  establishments. 

(iv.)  Half -holidays.  The  provisions  of  the  early  closing  laws  differ  somewhat  in 
-each  State,  but  the  main  objects,  namely,  the  restriction  of  long  hours  of  labour,  are 
throughout  identical.  Formerly,  in  some  of  the  States,  there  were,  and  there  are  still  in 
others,  provisions  making  the  early  closing  of  a  business,  or  the  selection  of  a  day  for  a 
half-holiday,  dependent  upon  the  option  of  the  majority  of  the  business  people  concerned, 
or  upon  the  local  authority.  The  anomalous  results  of  the  system  whereby  shops  on  one 
side  of  the  street  bounding  two  municipalities  were  open,  when  those  upon  the  other  side 
were  closed,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  compulsory  system  in  force  in  Victoria,  now 
likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  Victorian 
statutes  the  hours  of  business  are  absolutely  fixed  by  those  statutes.  Each  shopkeeper 
may  elect  to  have  the  half-holiday  either  upon  a  Wednesday  or  Saturday,  but  having 
made  his  choice  must  adhere  to  it. 

Special  holidays  are  provided  for  carriers. 

There  are  stringent  prohibitions  against  overworking  of  women  and  young  persons. 

8.  General  Conditions  of  Labour. — (i.)  General.  Aids  for  the  protection  of  the  life, 
health,  and  general  well-being  of  the  worker  are  in  force  in  most  of  the  States,  and  are 
referred  to  in  the  table  Already  given  (page  868).  Though  in  some  cases  founded  upon 
English  legislation,  they  are  also  in  many  instances  peculiar  to  Australia.  Years  of 
experience  and  continued  amendment  have  not  even  yet  left  them  in  a  settled  form. 
The  State  of  Victoria  has  the  most  complete  system  of  industrial  legislation,  and  the 
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other  States  are  gradually  adopting  the  Victorian  statutes,  either  en  bloCj  or  with  amend- 
ments suggested  by  local  conditions. 

(ii.)  Historical.  The  first  Australian  Factories  Act  was  passed  in  1873  in  Victoria. 
It  was  entitled  "The  Supervision  of  Workrooms  and  Factories  Statute,"  and  contained 
only  six  sections.  The  existing  Victorian  Act,  passed  in  1905,  contained  originally  163 
sections,  and  is  now  extended  by  two  amendments  of  35  and  40  sections  respectively. 
There  are,  moreover,  numerous  regulations  in  force  under  its  authority.  The  Act  of  1873 
defined  a  "factory"  or  "workroom"  as  a  place  where  ten  or  more  persons  are  engaged 
for  Iiire  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trade  or  sale.  It  limited  the  working 
day  for  females  to  eight  hours,  and  empowered  inspection  by  central  or  local  Boards  of 
Health.  It  conferred  upon  the  Boards  power  to  regulate  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
factories.  This  system  was  found,  however,  not  to  be  as  effective  as  was  hoped.  The 
conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  trouble  in  the  old  world  tended  to  reproduce  them- 
selves in  the  young  and  growing  industries  of*  the  States.  The  advocacy  of  legislation  to 
control  the  conditions  of  e^iployment  became  pronoimced  in  Victoria  in  1880,  and  a  strike- 
of  tailoresses  in  Melbourne  in  1882  led  to  a  reoo^ition  of  the  real  state  of  afbirs.  In 
1883  a  Royal  Commission  reported  the  necessity  of  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
factories,  and  in  particular  pointed  out  the  fact  that  men  were  compelled  to  toil  for  as 
many  as  eighteen  hours  a  day  and  women  sixteen  hours,  and  shewed  that  the  condition 
of  out- workers  was  very  undesirable,  that  the  apprenticeship  system  was  frequently  used 
to  obtain  labour  without  remuneration,  apprentices  being  dismissed  upon  asking  for  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  their  time.  The  Faetoriee  and  Shops  Act  1884,  while  providing  for  the 
suppression  of  many  evils  in  respect  of  accommodation  and  lengthy  hours,  did  not  touch 
the  two  last  mentioned.  Another  Royal  Commission  sat  in  1895,  resulting  in  the  Act  of 
1896,  which  dealt  with  the  matters  previously  untouched,  and  the  system  of  regulation 
was  carried  on  by  the  Act  of  1900  and  the  complete  codification  of  the  law  in  1905. 

Similar  conditions  were  found  to  prevail  in  other  States.  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  adopted  regulative  measures  in  1896  and  subsequent  years,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia in  1894,  1900,  and  1906;  Western  Australia  followed  suit  in  1902  and  1904. 
Tasmania  adopted  the  Victorian  Act  of  1873  in  1884,  with  a  small  extension  in  1905, 
and  a  Royal  Commission  in  1907  reported  the  desirability  of  legislation. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  general  way  to  the  condition  of  employ^  in  shops. 

4.  Legislation  Regulating  Conditions  of  Labonr.— (r.)  Factories  and  Shops.  The 
Factories  and  Shops  Acts  and  the  Early  Closing  Acts  in  some  States  are  combined,  but 
in  others  are  separate  enactments.  The  following  analysis  is  descriptive,  as  a  whole,  of 
the  legislation  now  under  review : — 

(a)  Factories  are  defined  to  be  places  where  four  or  more  hands  are  employed  in 
preparing  articles  for  trade  or  sale,  or  in  which  s^m  or  other  power  is 
employed.  Any  place  where  one  or  more  Chinamen  are  working  is  a 
factory. 

(6)  The  Minister  for  Labour  administers  the  Act  with  a  permanent  head  of 
department,  known  as  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

(c)  Factories  must  he  registered^  particulars  of  the  nature  of  them  must  be  given. 

and  a  certificate  of  the  suitability  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  intended 
must  be  supplied  by  the  Chief  Inspector  to  the  local  municipal  coimcil. 

(d)  A  record  of  the  employis^  giving  the  names,  age,  wages,  and  work  of  each 

under  twenty-one  must  be  filed  annually  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  office. 

(e)  Employers  must  post  up  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  name  and  address  of 

the  district  inspector  and  certifying  medical  practitioner' ^  the  Itolidays  and 
working  hours  of  the  factory,  the  name  of  the  employer,  and  a  list  of  fines 
imposed'upon  employes.     The  last-mentioned  list  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  Inspector. 
if)  A  record  of  out-tvork  must  be  kept  and  produced  to  inspectors. 
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{g)  The  only  places  exempt  from  registration  are  those  in  which  only  the  near  kin 
of  the  occupier  are  employed. 

(h)  Out-workers  are  required  to  register. 

(i)  Factories  must  be  kept  clean.  They  must  contain  a  prescribed  amount  of 
cubic  space  for  each  person  employed,  and  a  prescribed  amount  of  ventila- 
tion ;  the  ventilation  must  carry  away  all  injurious  impurities  generated  by 
the  work ;  proper  means  of  egress  must,  and  fir^  prevention  appliances  may, 
be  required  to  be  maintained.  Proper  sanitary  conveniences  must  be  pro- 
vided and  factories  must  not  be  used  as  sleeping  places,  and  any  rooms 
used  therefor  connected  with  factories  must  be  effectively  separated  from 
them. 

(J)  Amongst  the  numerous  other  provisions  for  the  care  of  health  are  clauses  for- 
bidding the  emplayfnent  of  women  and  young  persons  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  a  break  for  meals.  Meals  may  not  be  taken  in  factories 
unless  such  factories  are  of  open  construction  and  exempted  by  the  in- 
spector. Employ^  in  noxious  trades  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  meal- 
room. 

(k)  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  regulation  of  bakehouses. 

(I)  The  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  is  for- 
bidden. 

(m)  Women  and  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  the  week,  ten  hours  in  a  day,  or  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Permits  to  work  overtime  are  granted  when  an  *' unforeseen** 
press  of  work  occurs,  but  no  more  than  fifty-one  hours  per  week  is  to  be 
asked  of  the  above-mentioned  persons.  Payment  for  overtime  and  tea- 
money  must  be  made. 

{n)  Special  provision  is  made  limiting  the  hours  of  work  permitted  to  the 
Chinese. 

<o)  Medical  certificates  of  fitness  are  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
employment  of  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Their  work  must  cease 
at  6  p.m. 

{p)  Guarantees  of  an  employe's  good  behaviour  are  void  unless  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister. 

{q)  **Truck'^  clauses  are  also  inserted  in  some  of  the  Acts. 

{r)  All  persoiis  in  charge  of  steam  engines  or  boilers  must  hold  certificates  of 
service  or  competency. 

{s)  Provision  safeguarding  against  accident  is  made  for  the  fencing  off  and  proper 
care  of  machinery,  vats,  and  other  dangerous  structures.  Persons  under 
eighteen  and  women  are  forbidden  to  clean  machinery  in  motion  or  work 
between  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of  self-acting  machinery  while  in 
motion. 

it)  Notice  of  accidents  must  be  sent  to  the  district  inspector. 

{u)  Provision  is  made  for  the  stamping  of  furniture,  in  order  to  disclose  the 
manufacturer,  and  whether  it  is  made  by  European  or  Chinese  labour. 

{v)  Shopkeepers  are  required  to  provide  proper  seating  aocommodation  for  female 
employes.     (In  some  States  this  is  the  subject  of  special  legislation.) 

(w)  Wide  powers  of  regulation  are  granted  to  the  Executive  and  large  penalties 
imposed,  including  a  penalty  by  way  of  compensation  to  any  person 
injured  or  the  family  of  any  person  killed  through  failure  to  fence 
machinery  and  other  dangerous  structures. 
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Taamsnia  is  now  the  only  State  where  no  proper  factories  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  The  Act  mentioned  in  the  table  of  statutes  is  a  copy  of  the  Victorian  Act  of 
1878. 

Other  Statutes  of  similar  object  are  numerous,  as  the  table  shews. 

(ii.)  Mining  Acts  regulate  the  working  of  mines.  The  employment  underground  of 
females  and  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  is  prohibited.  No  boy  under  eighteen  years 
may  be  employed  as  lander  .or  braceman  at  any  plat  or  landing  place ;  no  lander,  brace* 
man,  undergroimd  worker,  or  man  in  charge  of  motive  power  may  be  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  A  large  number  of  scientific  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  miners  are  also  inserted  in  the  Acts.  Enginedrivers  must  hold 
certificates  of  competency.  Persons  may  be  licensed  to  certify  to  the  condition  of 
boilers.  Provision  is  made  to  enable  injured  persons  or  the  relatives  of  persons  killed  to 
recover  damages  if  the  injury  or  death  results  from  a  breach  of  the  regulations  above 
referred  to.     Inspection  of  mines  is  fully  provided  for.     Sunday  labour  is  forbidden. 


(iii.)  Other  Acts,     (a)  The  English  Employers'  Liability  Acts,  and  in  some  i 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1897,  have  been  adopted  by  the  States.     In  some 
States  the  former  Act  is  extended  to  seamen. 

(6)  Power  is  given  to  workmen  to  attach  moneys  due  to  a  contractor  who  employs 
them  in  order  to  satisfy  a  claim  for  wages.  Such  wages  are  made  a  first 
charge  on  moneys  due  to  a  contractor. 

(c)  Workmen  are  given  a  lien  far  wages  over  material  whereon  they  are 
working,  even  if  it  becomes  part  of  other  property.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  common  law  lien,  which  ceases  when  possession  of  the  property  is 
parted  with. 

{dj  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  England  (38  and  39  Vic, 
c.  86)  has  been  adopted. 

(e)  Servants^  Registry  Offices  are  placed  under  administrative  control,  and  the 
rates  of  commission  chargeable  are  fixed  by  regulation. 

(/)  Provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  resumption  of  suburban  lands  to  provide 
workers'  homes. 

(g)  Workmen's  wages  are  protected  from  attachtnent. 

The  results  of  the  legislation  described  must  be  sought  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  of  the  several  States.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  perusal  of  these 
reports  and  of  the  reports  of  Royal  Commissions  which  have  enquired  into  the  working 
of  the  Acts,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  effected  their 
objects. 


§  3.   Legislative  Regulation  of  Wages  and  Terms  of  Contract. 

1.  Geoeral. — Two  systems,  based  upon  different  principles,  exist  in  Australia  for  the 
regulation  of  wages  and  general  terms  of  contracts  of  employment.  A  '*^age8  Boaid*" 
system  exists  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  an  Arbitration  Court  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia.  There  is  also  the  Arbitration  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  has  power,  however,  to  deal  only  with  matters  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  State. 

2.  Wages  Boards. — This  system  was  introduced  in  Victoria  by  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act  of  189G.  The  original  Bill  made  provision  only  for  the  regulation  of  the  wages 
of  women  and  children,  but  was  afterwards  amended  in  Parliament  to  extend  the  system 
to  adult  operatives  of  both  sexes. 

The  Act  of  1896  made  provision  for  the  regulation  of  wages  only  in  the  clothing  and 
furniture  trades  and  the  bread-making  and  butchering  trades.     By  an  Act  of  1900  the 
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operations  of  the  Act  were  extended  to  include  all  persons  employed  either  inside  or 
outside  a  **  Victory  or  workroom'" — see  sec.  4,  i.  (a) — in  any  trade  usually  carried  on 
therein.  This  section  is  now  in  the  Act  of  1905.  By  an  Act  of  1907  the  system  was 
extended  to  all  persons  wheresoever  employed  in  a  "  factory/'  trade,  and  also  to  shop 
employ^,  carters  and  drivers  and  their  assistants,  persons  employed  in  connection  with 
buildings  or  quarrying,  or  the  preparation  of  firewood  for  sale  or  the  distribution  of 
wood,  coke,  or  coal. 

The  regulation  is  effected  by  a  Board,  called  a  Special  Board,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Board  of  Health.  Boards  for  the  regulation  of  wages  in  the  trades  specified  in  the 
Act  qf  1896  are  appointed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  the  Executive  other  Boards  are 
appointed  only  if  a  resolution  for  appointment  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  Board  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  members,  who  must  be  or  have  been  at  a  recent 
time  prior  to  appointment  engaged  in  the  trade  concerned.  Employers  and  employ^ 
are  equally  represented.  If  one-fifth  of  the  employers  or  employes  object  to  a  representa- 
tive nominated  for  them  they  may  elect  a  representative.  Originally  the  Board  was 
elected  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  difficulty  of  compiling  electoral  rolls  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system,  which  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  Furniture  Board  is 
nominated  outright  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  Chinese.  An  independent  chairman, 
nominated  by  the  Board,  is  appointed  by  the  Executive.  A  Board  holds  office  for  three 
years. 

The  Board  has  power  to  determine  the  lowest  wages,  prices,  or  rates  to  be  paid  to 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  coming  within  the  Act  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing,  manu- 
facturing, or  repairing  articles,  and  for  other  services  rendered,  and  may  fix  special  rates 
for  aged,  infirm,  and  slow  workers. 

The  Board  fixes  the  hours  of  work  and  may  limit  the  number  of  **  improvers"  to  be 
employed  (usually  done  by  prescribing  so  many  to  each  journeyman  employed).  There  is 
no  power  in  Victoria  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  employed.  Such  a  power  exists 
in  South  Australia.  The  Board  fixes  the  wages  of  apprentices  and  improvers  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  experience,  and  may  fix  a  graduated  scale  of  rates  calculated  on  the 
same  basis.  Apprentices  bound  for  less  than  three  years  are  improvers,  unless  the 
Minister  sanctions  a  shorter  period  of  apprenticeship  on  account  of  previous  experience  in 
the  trade.  The  Minister  may  sanction  the  employment  of  an  improver  over  twenty -one 
years  of  age  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  his  experience.  Out-workers  in  the  clothing  trade 
must  be  paid  piece  rates.  Manufocturers  may,  by  leave  of  the  Board,  fix  their  own  piece 
rates,  if  calculated  upon  the  average  wages  of  time  workers  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

Licenses  for  twelve  months  to  work  at  a  fixed  rate  lower  than  the  minimum  rate 
ma}'  be  granted  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  to  persons  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  age,  slowness,  or  infirmity.     Licenses  are  renewable. 

Determinations  remain  in  force  till  altered  by  a  Board  or  the  Court  of  Appeal.  These 
determinations  apply  to  all  cities  and  towns  and  such  boroughs  as  the  Executive  deter- 
mines, and  the  Executive  may  also  apply  them  to  any  shire  within  ten  miles  of  a  city  or 
town,  or  beyond  that  distance,  if  the  shire  council  petitions  to  that  effect.  (Similar 
provisions  are  in  force  in  other  States.) 

The  children  of  an  employer  are  exempt  from  a  determination. 

The  Executive  may  direct  a  Board  to  fix  out-workers'  rates  and  the  rates  payable 
in  allied  trades. 

Penalties  are  fixed  for  the  direct  or  indirect  contravention  of  determinations,  the 
obedience  to  which  is  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  records  of  wages,  etc.     (Sec.  4, 

i.«.) 

A  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  has  power  to  review  deter- 
minations of  the  Boards.     The  Court  may  appoint  assessors  to  assist  the  Judge. 

The  Acts  fix  an  absolute  weekly  minimum  wage,  and  the  evasion  of  this  provision  in 
the  case  of  females  employed  in  the  clothing  trade  by  charging  an  apprenticeship  pre- 
mium is  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of  all  such  premiums  in  that  particular  case. 
This  absolute  minimum  provision  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales. 

South  Australia  adopted  the  Wages  Board  system  in  1900,  1904,  and  1906,  but  the 
first-mentioned  Act  was  rendered  inoperative  owing  to  the  disallowance  by  Parliament  of 
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the  regulations  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  Act  of  1904  revived  the  Wages 
Board  system  in  respect  to  women  and  children  employed  in  clothing  and  whitework  trades. 
The  action  of  this  statute  was  paralysed  by  a  decision,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  fixing  of  a  graduated  scale  of  wages  as  is  done  by  the  Victorian  Boards.  The  neces- 
sity for  some  protection  to  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited  by  these  statutes  was 
urged  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  but,  until  1906,  without 
•effect.  Many  employers,  however,  voluntarily  complied  with  the  Boards'  determinations, 
though  these  were  without  legal  force.  The  system  has  been  brought  into  full  operation 
by  the  Act  of  1906,  which  preceded  the  Victorian  Act  of  1907,  in  extending  the  system  to 
-other  than  factory  trades,  and  is  of  a  still  wider  scope  than  the  Victorian  Act. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Boards  of  Conciliation,  appointed  in  England  under  the 
Conciliation  Act  1897,  appear  to  correspond  to  the  Australian  Wages  Boards  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  Arbitration  Courts  of  Australia,  inaamuoh 
as  they  are  appointed  for  each  trade  or  calling,  and  not  to  adjudicate  generally  upon  any 

;  which  come  before  them. 


3.  The  Arbitration  Court  System.— (i.)  Acts  in  force.  The  following  is  a  general 
account  of  the  main  features  of  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  laws  of  Australia.  A  few 
important  divergences  between  the  Acts  are  noted. 

The  Acts  in  force  are  as  follows : — 

South  Australia:  The  Conciliation  Act  1894. 

Western  Australia :  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1902. 
New  South  Wales :  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  1901  and  1905. 
Commonwealth :  The  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904. 

(ii.)  Significance  of  Acts.  In  Victoria  in  1891,  and  in  New  South  Wales  in  1892, 
Acts  were  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Conciliation,  to  which 
application  might  be  made  voluntarily  by  the  contending  parties.  The  awards  of  the 
Boards  had  not  any  binding  force.  Boards  were  applied  for  on  but  few  occasions, 
their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  awards  rendering  them  useless  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

The  first  Australian  Act  whereby  one  party  could  be  summoned  before,  and, 
presumably,  made  subject  as  in  proceedings  of  an  ordinary  court  of  law  to  the  order  of 
a  court,  was  the  South  Australian  Act  of  1894.  Its  principles  have  been  largely 
followed  in  other  States,  but  it  proved  abortive  in  operation  and  in  many  respects  is 
:super8eded  by  the  Wages  Board  system  already  described.  Western  Australia  passed  an 
Act  in  1900 — repealed  and  re-enacted  with  amendments  in  1909 — New  South  Wales 
followed  in  1901.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  in  1903  was  rejected 
by  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  Commonwealth  Act,  passed  in  1904,  applies  only  to  in- 
•dustrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  State. 

(iii.)  Industrial  Unions.  The  Arbitration  Act,  made  to  encourage  a  system  of 
•collective  bargaining  and  to  facilitate  applications  to  the  court,  and  to  assure  to  the 
worker  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  from  organisation,  virtually  creates  the  Industrial 
Union.  This,  except  in  New  South  Wales,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  trades  union;  it  is 
not  a  voluntary  association,  but  rather  an  organisation  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  law.  Industrial  unions  (or  *' organisations,"  as  they  are  styled  in  the  Common- 
wealth Act)  may  be  formed  by  employers  or  employes.  They  must  be  registered,  and 
must  file  annual  returns  of  membership  and  funds.  Unions  of  employers  must  have  a 
miniTT'""^  number  of  employes.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  the  mini- 
mum is  fifty,  under  the  Commonwealth  Act  100.  All  unions  of  employ^  must  possess 
the  following  qualifications : — In  New  South  Wales  the  imion  must  be  a  trade  union  or 
branch  thereof,  or  be  an  association  of  unions;  in  Western  Australia  a  membership  of 
fifteen,  and  by  the  Commonwealth  Act  a  membership  of  100  is  required.  The  union 
rules  must  contain  provisions  for  the  direction  of  business,  and,  in  particular,  for 
regulating  the  method  of  making  applications  or  agreements  authorised  by  the  Acts.  In 
Western  Australia  rules  must  be  inserted  prohibiting  the  election  to  the  union  of  men 
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yrho  are  not  employere  of  workers  in  the  trade,  and  the  use  of  uiiion  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  strikes  and  lookouts ;  a  rule  must  also  be  inserted  requiring  the  unions  to  make 
use  of  the  Act.  The  CommonweaUh  AH  forbids  the  employment  of  funds  for  political 
purposes. 

(iv.)  Industrial  Agreements.  Employers  and  employes  may  settle  disputes  and  con- 
ditions of  labour  by  industrial  agreements,  which  are  registered  and  have  the  force  of 
awards.  They  are  enforceable  against  the  parties  and  such  other  organisations  and 
persons  as  signify  their  intention  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement. 

Failing  agreement,  disputes  are  settled  by  reference  to  the  court.  This  consists  of  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
High  Court.  In  the  States,  he  is  assisted  by  two  "members,'*  who  are  chosen  by  and 
are  appointed  to  represent  the  employers  and  employ^  respectively.  Technical  assessors* 
may  be  called  in  to  sit  with  and  to  advise  the  court. 

Cases  are  brought  before  the  court  either  by  employers  or  employ^.  The  consent 
of  a  majority  of  a  union  voting  at  a  specially  summoned  meeting  is  necessary  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  case;  the  Commonwealth  Act  requires  the  certificate  of  the  Registrar  that  it 
is  a  proper  case  for  consideration. 

The  powers  of  the  court  are  both  numerous  and  varied ;  it  hears  and  makes  awards 
upon  all  matters  concerning  employers  and  employes.  The  breadth  of  its  jurisdiction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Commonwealth  definition  of  industrial  matters.  The  defini- 
tion includes  the  principal  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Acts  in  a  concise  form.  "  *  Industrial 
matters*  includes  all  matters  relating  to  work,  pay,  wages,  reward,  hours,  privileges, 
rights,  or  duties  of  employers  or  employ^,  or  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  non-employment ;  and  in  particular,  without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  this 
definition,  includes  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  employers  and  employ^,  and 
the  employment,  preferential  employment,  dismissal  or  non-employment  of  any  parti- 
cular persons,  or  of  persons  of  any  particular  sex  or  age,  or  being  or  not  being  members 
of  any  organisation,  association,  or  body,  and  any  claim  arising  under  an  industrial 
agreement.'* 

(v.)  Powers  of  Court.  The  court  may  fix  and  enforce  penalties  for  breaches  of 
awards,  restrain  contraventions  of  the  Acts,  declare  any  practice  or  regulation  to  be  a 
*' common  rule"  of  the  trade,  and  define  the  limits  of  its  observation  (the  Commonwealth 
Court  has  power  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  common  rule),  to  hear  objections  to  it, 
and  exercise  all  the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  law.  In  short,  the  Acts  effect  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  with  appropriate  artificial  persons. 

The  court  may  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wage ;  it  may  also  (except  in  Western 
Australia  as  regards  elnplojrment)  direct  that  preference  of  employment  or  service  shall 
be  given  to  members  of  unions.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  objection  to  a  preference 
order,  and  the  court  must  be  satisfied  that  preference  is  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
persons  affected  by  the  award  who  have  interests  in  common  with  the  applicants. 

The  Commonwealth  Court  is  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement,  if  possible,  to 
conciliate  and  not  to  arbitrate,  and  such  agreement  may  be  made  an  award. 

All  parties  represented  are  bound  by  the  award,  and  also  all  parties  within  the 
ambit  of  a  common  rule  or  (in  the  case  of  Western  Australia)  giving  adherence.  The 
court  possesses  full  powers  for  enforcement  of  awards. 

In  Western  Australia  there  is  also  a  system  of  Boards  of  Conciliation,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employ^.  They  may  make  awards,  which  are  binding 
if  not  challenged  within  a  month  after  being  filed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  almost 
invariably  appealed  from,  and  the  tendency  is  to  go  direct  to  the  court. 

The  States  have  included  their  railway  and  tramway  employes,  and  also  the 
employ^  of  certain  other  public  bodies  under  the  Acts ;  the  section  of  the  Commonwealth 
Act  giving  the  Commonwealth  Court  power  over  State  employes  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  High  Court. ^ 

1.  Pederated  Amalgamated  Railway,  etc.,  Employ^  v.  N.S.W.  Railway,  eto.»  Emuloyto 
<4  C.L.R.  488). 
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(vi.)  Miscellaneous.  The  Commonwealth  and  Western  Australian  Acts  absolutely 
forbid  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  New  South  Wales  Act  specifically  forbids  them  prior 
to  or  during  the  pendency  of  a  case,  leaving  events  after  the  award  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  court.  Protection  is  afforded  to  officers  and  members  of  unions  against  dismissal 
merely  on  account  of  such  officership  'or  membership,  or  on  account  of  their  being 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award. 

It  has  been  settled  by  the  High  Court  that  an  Arbitration  Court  cannot  direct — 

(a)  That  non-unionists  seeking  employment  shall,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  it, 
agree  to  join  a  union  within  a  specified  time  after  engagement ; 

(6)  That  an  employer  requiring  labour  shall,  ceteris  paribus,  notify  the  secretary 
of  the  employ^'  union  of  the  labour  required.' 

4.  The  "New  Protection."— The  wide  difference  between  the  development  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  regulation  by  State  institutions  of  the 
remuneration  and  conditions  of  the  workers,  has  given  rise  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  Australia  by  any  suitable 
and  constitutional  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  Victoria,  Wages 
Boards,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  Arbitration  Courts,  have  now 
existed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  have  raised  wages  and  improved  the  con- 
ditions of  labour.  The  South  Australian  Wages  Board  system,  however,  has  been  in 
operation  scarcely  a  year,  while  the  Queensland  Bill  has  been  shelved,  and  Tasmania  is 
without  similar  legislation.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  workers  of  the  three  last- 
mentioned  States  regard  themselves  as  not  so  well  off  as  their  fellows  in  the  three  first- 
mentioned  States.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  has,  as  already  mentioned,  been 
recognised  by  the  New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Court,  which  (conversely  to  the  last- 
mentioned  cases)  refused  the  Bootmakers'  Union  an  award  which  would  increase  the 
wages  of  its  members  to  amounts  exceeding  those  paid  in  Victoria  in  the  same  trade, 
the  express  ground  of  the  refusal  being  that  New  South  Wales  mailufacturers  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of  wage  than  prevailing  in  Victoria. 
This  attitude  cannot  be  made  effective  by  the  Arbitration  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  has  jurisdiction  only  over  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  State. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  a  manufacturer  who  benefits  by  the  Common- 
wealth protective  tariff  should  charge  a  reasonable  price  for  the  goods  which  he  manu- 
^tures,  and  should  institute  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wage  and  condition  of  labour 
for  his  workmen. 

The  above  view  is  known  as  the  "New  Protection,"  a  phrase  which,  though  novel, 
is  already  firmly  established  in  Australian  economic  discussions;  and  the  statutes 
referred  to  inmiediately  hereinafter  are  the  expression  thereof. 

By  the  Customs  Tariff  1906,  increased  duties  were  imposed  upon  certain  classes  of 
agricultural  machinery,  notably  the  *' stripper-harvester,"  a  machine  invented  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  has,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  the  "  reaper  and  binder  and  thrashing 
machine"  In  the  harvesting  of  wheat.  By  the  same  Act  it  was  enacted  that  the  machines 
scheduled  should  not  be  sold  at  a  higher  cash  price  than  was  thereby  fixed,  and  that  if 
that  price  should  be  exceeded,  the  Commonwealth  Executive  should  have  power,  by 
reducing  the  Customs  duties  imposed  by  the  Act,  to  withdraw  the  tariff  protection. 

By  the  Excise  Tariff  Act  1906  (No.  16  of  1906),  an  excise  of  one-half  the  duty  pay- 
able upon  imported  agricultural  machinery  was  imposed  upon  similar  machinery  manu- 
factured in  Australia.  But  it  was  provided  that  the  latter  should  be  exempt  from  excise 
if  the  manufacturer  thereof  complied  with  the  following  condition,  namely,  that  the 
goods  be  manufactured  under  conditions  as  to  the  remuneration  of  labour,  which — 

1.  Trolly,  etc..  Union  of  Sydney  and  Suburbs  v.  Master  Carriers'  Association  of  New  South 
Wales.    (2  C.L.R.  500.) 
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{a)  Are  declared  by  reBolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable ; 

(b)  Are  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  industrial  award  under  the  Common- 

wealth Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904 ; 

(c)  Are  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  industrial  agreement  filed  under  the 

last-mentioned  Act; 

{d)  Are,  on  an  application  made  for  the  purpose  to  the  President  of  the  Courfc, 
declared  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  him  |or  by  a  judge  of  a  State  court  or 
a  State  industrial  authority  to  whom  he  may  refer  the  matter. 

By  the  Excise  Tariff  Act  1906  (No.  20  of  1906),  excise  duties  are  imposed  in  respect 
of  spirits,  and  it  is  provided  that  if  any  distiller  (i.)  does  not,  after  the  Act  has  been  passed 
a  year,  pay  his  employes  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours 
or  (ii.)  employs  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  boys  to  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  the 
Executive  may  on  the  advice  of  Parliament  impose  an  additional  duty  of  one  shilling 
per  gallon  on  spirits  distilled  by  that  distiller. 

Exemptions  have  been  claimed  by .  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania.  These  were  granted  in  the 
two  first-mentioned  States  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
employers  and  employes.  In  Victoria,  "this  whole  controversial  problem  with  its  grave 
social  and  economic  bearings"  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Court)  was  dis- 
<su8sed  in  a  lengthy  case  upon  the  application  for  exemption  by  Victorian  manufacturers, 
now  widely  known  as  the  "  Harvester  Case,"  and  in  the  report  of  th%t  case  may  be  found 
the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Acts  under  consideration.  The  exemptions  claimed  %rere 
refused,  and  the  court  after  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  words  *'  fair  and  reasonable" 
defined  them  by  laying  down  what  it  considered  to  be  a  scale  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  how  new  a  departure  the  Acts  described  are  in  modern  indus- 
trial legislation. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  Ministry  to  apply  a  similar  system  to  all 
manufactures  affected  by  the  commonwealth  Customs  tariff.  The  methods  proposed  to 
be  adopted  have  been  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  recently  circulated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  absence  of  actual  legislation  upon  the  subject 
it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  describe  tentative  proposals  which  have  not  yet  been  cir- 
•culated  even  in  the  form  of  a  Bill.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  "  New  Protection"  has  been  challenged. 

The  Bounties  Act  1906  makes  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  certain  Australian 
industries  by  the  payment  to  producers  of  certain  moneys  allotted  by  the  Act  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodities  specified.  This  Act  also  provides  for  the  refusal  or  reduction 
of  a  bounty,  if  the  production  of  a  commodity  is  not  accompanied  by  the  payment  to  the 
workers  employed  in  that  production  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wage. 


§  4.  Operation  of  the  Wage-resTulating  Laws. 

1.  System  of  Wages  Boards. — Wages  Boards  are  appointed  upon  the  application  of 
either  employers  or  employes.  The  grounds  usually  alleged  by  the  former  are  that  their 
business  is  hampered  by  "  imfair"  competitors,  who  pay  only  a  sweating  wage  ;  by  the 
latter,  that  they  are  sweated  or  are  entitled  to  a  consideration  of  their  wages,  by  reason 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

2.  Wages  Boards. — There  were  at  the  end  of  1906  forty-nine  special  Boards  in  existence 
in  Victoria  and  in  South  Australia.    Some  of  the  Victorian  Boards,  however,  of  then  recent 
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appointment,  had  not  made  any  detennination.     The  following  table  shews  the  position 
of  trades  in  relation  to  the  Boards  : — 

WAGES  BOARDS,  1906. 


Total  Number  of 

Distinct  Trades 

carried  on 

in  Registered  Factories. 


Number 

of 

Determin- 

ations. 


Victoria 
S.  Australia 


The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  convictions  for  disobedience  to  determina- 
tions of  Boards  (not  including  overtime  working) : — 

VICTORIA. 


1901. 


84 


igo2. 


38 


1903. 


41 


•1904. 


89 


1906. 


27 


1906. 


62 


There  had  only  been  one  serious  strike  in  the  trades  under  the  system  since  its  iucep- 
tioiy  in  Victoria.  The  increased  prosperity  of  that  State  naturally  brings  demand  for 
increased  wages,  and  these  demands  have  met  with  no  more  friction  than  is  necessarily 
attendant  on  such  re-adjustments. 

In  1906  the  exemptions  granted  in  Victoria  to  old  and  infirm  workers  were  418,  and  to 
slow  workers  88.  One  exemption  was  granted  to  a  slow  worker  in  South  Australia. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Victoria  has  heard  four  appeals  from  determinations  of  Boards. 
In  one  case  the  decision  was  upheld,  in  three  cases  deoislins  were  reversed  or  amended. 
In  one  Victorian  case  the  Board  was  unable  to  come  to  a  determination  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Court,  which  exercised  the  power  of  fixing  a  proper  wage  where  the 
average  wage  paid  by  employers  did  not  afford  a  living  wage. 

8.  Effect  of  Acts. — The  question  whether  the  operation  of  the  Acts  has  bettered 
the  monetary  position  of  the  operative  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Starting 
from  the  lowest  point,  the  provision  of  an  absolute  minimum  wage  per  week  has 
stopped  one  form  of  gross  sweating.  Another  case  is  that  of  the  "  white-workers" 
and  dressmakers;  with  these  the  lowest  grade  was  the  ** outworkers,**  who  were 
pieceworkers.  In  some  branches  of  the  Victorian  trade,  in  1897,  the  wages  paid  to  out- 
workers for  all  classes  of  certain  goods  were  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  wages 
paid  in  the  factories  for  low-class  production  of  the  same  line  of  stuff.  By  working  very 
long  hours  the  outworker  could  earn  ten  shillings  per  week.  The  average  wage  of 
females  in  the  clothing  trade  in  1897  was  ten  shillings  and  tenpence  per  week ;  there 
were,  however,  in  that  year  4164  females  receiving  less  than  one  pound  per  week,  and 
their  average  was  eight  shillings  and  eightpenoe.  It  was  almost  a  revolution  when  a 
minimum  wage  of  sixteen  shillings  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  was  fixed  by  the  Board, 
when  pieceworkers'  rates  were  fixed  to  ensure  a  similar  minimum,  and  when  outworkers 
were  placed  on  the  level  of  pieceworkers.  Many  employers  refused  to  continue  to  give 
out  work  and  took  the  workers  into  the  factories  on  time  work.  The  sanitary  conditions 
required  were  far  more  healthy  than  could  exist  in  the  poorer  class  of  dwellings.  The 
evidence  of  South  Australian  reports  discloses  similar  facts  in  that  State. 

4.  Change  of  Rate  of  Wage.— The  following  table  shews  the  change  of  affairs  in 
these  trades : — 
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WAGES   OF   FEMALES   IN   CLOTHING   TRADES,    1897   AND   1906. 


Year. 

Class. 

Females  Employed 

in  the  Dress, 
Mantle,  and  Under- 
clothing Trade. 

Females  Employed 

in  the 

Shirt  Trade. 

1  per  wk. 
over 

Number 

Average 
Wage. 

Number. 

Average 
Wage. 

1897 

16  yrs.  and  over  receiving  under  & 
£1  and 

4,164 
593 

&    s.    d.t 

0  8     8        435 

1  9     11      144 

£    s.    d. 

0  12     3 

1  8  10 

Females  Employed  in     ... 

Dress  and  Mantle 
Trade. 

Shirt  Trade.              Und^thing 

Number. 

Average 
Wage. 

Number. 

Average 
Wage. 

Number.    ^™^« 

1906 

Females    at     minimum 

wage  and  over 
Pieoeworkere  ... 

£    s.    d. 

2,383     ,114 

269      0  16     0 

241 
768 

8.    d. 
19  11 
16     8 

542 
231 

8.     d. 
19    8 
16    8 

The  above  trade,  the  sweating  in  which  is  world-wide,  is  taken  as  an  example,  and 
the  same  results  may  be  obtained  in  any  State,  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  regulative 
law.  In  Tasmania,  where  no  such  law  exists,  the  scale  of  wages  may  J>e  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  clothing  factories  females  of  three  and  five  years'  service,  and  of  twenty 
to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  receive  twelve  shillings  per  week. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  some  of  the  most  prosperous  trades  in  Victoria,  e.g., 
the  boot  trade,  have  been  longest  under  the  Acts. 

§  5.  Operation  of  the  Arbitration  Acts. 

1.  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia.— The  impetus  given  to  organisation  of 
employers  and  employ^  by  the  Acts  may  be  gathered  from  the  table  already  given.  In 
New  South  Wales  sixty-five  agreements  have  been  registered,  most  of  which  continue  in 
force  and  affect  over  1000  employers  and  nearly  30,000  employes.  In  Western  Australia 
thirty- four  agreements  have  been  registered.  The  courts  have  been  kept  extremely  busy. 
In  New  South  Wales,  up  to  the  end  of  1906,  170  industrial  disputes  have  been  filed, 
sixty-nine  awards  have  been  made,  and  the  balance  of  the  disputes  were  settled,  with- 
drawn, or,  for  some  other  reason,  removed  from  the  list.  The  court  has  also  heard 
several  hundred  minor  matters  arising  out  of  the  Act  or  industrial  questions.  The 
'*  Common  Bule"^  power  has  been  largely  availed  of;  140  cases  for  breaches  of  awards 
have  been  filed  in  New  South  Wales.  In  Western  Australia  247  and  four  disputes  have 
been  before  the  court.  The  attached  tables  shew  the  effect  of  the  awards  upon  the  rate 
of  wage.  There  have  been  a  certain  number  of  labour  troubles  in  New  South  Wales 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  instances  of  cessations  of  work 
have  been  reported.  One  '*  strike"  conviction  has  been  obtained.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  strikes  were  by  small  bodies  of  men  and  were  usually  soon  settled. 

§  6.  Ottier  Commonwealtli  L^g^islation  affecting:  La1>our. 

1.  Constitutional  Power.— By  sec.  51  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Australia  Constitu- 
tion Act  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  laws 
respecting,  inter  alia — 

(xix.)  Naturalisation  and  aliens, 
(xxiii.)  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions, 
(xxvii.)  Immigration  and  emigration. 

(xxxv.)  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State. 


1.  See  §  3,  3  (v.)  of  this  section. 
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•2.  Legislation. — (i.)  Sub-soction  xxiii.,  relating  to  old-age  pensions,  etc.,  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  acted  upon. 

(ii.)  One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers 
Act  1901  y  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  further  Kanaka  labour  for  sugar  planta- 
tions and  provided  for  the  deportation  of  those  already  in  the  State. 

(iii.)  The  Immigration  Restriction  Acts  1901  and  1905  prohibit  the  immigration  of 
any  persons  who  are  unable  to  comply  with  certain  educational  conditions.  The  effect 
of  this  Act  is  to  exclude  Asiatic  and  other  coloured  peoples  from  Australia. 

(iv.)  The  Contract  Immigrants  Act  i905  .defines  a  contract  immigrant  as  an  im- 
migrant to  Australia  under  a  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  manual  labour  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  contract  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  resident 
in  Australia.  Its  terms  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  before  the 
admission  of  the  immigrant.  It  must  not  be  made  in  contemplation  of,  or  with  a  view 
of  affecting  an  industrial  dispute.  The  Minister  must  be  satisfied  that  there  exists  a 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  worker  of  equal  skill  and  ability  in  the  Commonwealth,  bat  this 
last  provision  does  not  apply  to  contract  immigrants  who  are  British  subjects  either 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  descended  from  persons  there  bom.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  must  offer  to  the  immigrant  advantages  equal  to  those  of  local  workers. 
Domestic  servants  and  personal  attendants  accompanying  their  employers  to  Australia  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Contract  immigrants  not  complying  with  the 
above  conditions  are  excluded  from  Australia. 

During  the  year  1907,  972  contract  immigrants  were  admitted  into  the  Common- 
wealth, of  these  731  were  British,  107  were  Spaniards,  80  Scandinavians,  41  Austrian?, 
and  13  Germans.  Out  of  this  total  912  were  agricultural  labourers  introduced  for  the 
Queensland  sugar  industry,  viz.,  571  by  the  Queensland  Government,  and  341  by  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  labourers  for  the  sugar  plantations  included  all 
the  Spaniards,  Scandinavians,  and  Austrians,  and  684  out  of  731  British.  The  remain- 
ing 47  British  and  the  13  Germans  were  required  for  various  industries. 

(v.)  The  Sugar  Bounty  Act  1903  makes  the  payment  of  the  bounty  contingent  on 
all  work  being  done  by  white  labour. 

(vi.)  The  Trade  Marks  Act  1906  provides  for  the  registration  of  marks  by  any 
individual  Australian  worker  or  association  of  Australian  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  articles  to  which  it  is  applied  are  the  exclusive  production  of  the 
worker  or  of  members  of  the  association,  with  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  such  a 
mark.  The  mark  may  be  applied  to  work  which  is  partially  manuhuitured  by  an  asso- 
ciation, provided  that  the  non-association  proportion  be  distinguished;  and  it  is  to  be 
attached  only  by  the  producing  employer  or,  with  his  authority,  by  a  worker  or  member 
of  the  association. 

This  provision  is  an  adaptation  of  the  ''union  label,"  which  is  of  American  origin, 
and  is  legalised  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  word  "association"  is  used  instead  of  "union."  Another  feature 
which  distinguishes  the  Australian  from  the  .American  "union  label"  is  that  the  label  is 
in  Australia^afiixed  by  the  employer,  and  not  by  a  union,  while  in  America  the  case  is 
reversed.  While  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  Act  to  connect  "association"  with 
"trade  union,"  and  while  the  label  might  well  be  used  by  any  co-operative  association 
whoso  members  work  jointly  for  themselves  and  not  for  an  employer,  yet  the 
word  "association"  is,  for  practical  purposes,  synon5rmous  with  "trade  union,"  and  was. 
indeed,  substituted  for  the  latter,  during  the  course  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament. 

One  mark  only  has  been  registered  by  a  co-operative  brewing  compan}  in  Sydney. 
Otherwise  the  provisions  cited  are  in  abeyance.^ 

1.  A  coDBiderable  auionnt  of  infonnation  concerning  tlie  origin,  history,  and  nses  of  ibe  "union 
IhIhjI"  iH  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  DeiMirtment  of  Labour  (U.S.A.)  for  1898,  p.  407. 
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SECTION    XXVIII. 
DEFENCE. 

§  1.  Military  Defence. 

1.  Historical  Outline. — (i.)  Introductory.  For  many  years  after  the  establishmcut 
of  colonies  in  Australia,  there  was  no  military  training  of  the  general  body  of  citizens, 
nor  even  of  a  selection  from  out  that  body,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  Military  needs  up  to 
1870,  viz.,  for  fifteen  years  after  the  grant  of  responsible  government,  were  met  by  de- 
tachments of  Imperial  troops.  Colonists,  however,  had  not  left  out  of  consideration  the 
need  for  an  efficient  system  of  self-defence,  and  the  early  establishment  of  volunteer 
forces  in  times  of  emergency  and  stress^  have  now  found  fruition  under  the  Common- 
wealth, since  the  aim  of  Australians  is  to  make  the  continent  self-contained  in  the 
matter  of  defence. 

(ii.)  New  South  WaleM  Until  the  year  1870,  the  main  defence  of  Australia  con- 
sisted of  the  garrisons  of  British  troops  quartered  in  the  leading  cities.  In  the 'convict 
days,  the  Imperial  soldiery  was  maintained  principally  as  a  convict  guard,  and  for  polic- 
ing the  penal  settlements.  In  1801  a  corps  of  volunteers,  designated  the  **  Loyal 
Association,**  was  formed,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Governor,  from  among 
the  settlers  and  the  civil  officials,  to  meet  any  French  attack  upon  the  colonies,  the 
possibility  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  frequent  rumours  of  war  between  France  and 
England.     The  members  of  the  association  were  generally  victualled  at  the  public  cost. 

In  1803,  the  strength  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps  being  then  569  of  all  ranks, 
news  reached  the  colony  that  war  had  been  declared.  The  Governor  summoned  the  in- 
habitants to  a  muster,  and  a  defence  corps,  for  service  in  case  of  invasion,  was  raised. 

The  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  one  of  alertness  in  the  colony,  but  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  active  service  of  the  volunteers  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
In  1854,  the  year  of  the  Russian  war,  a  volunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  Sydney,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  18  Vic.  No.  8.  This  corps  consisted  originally  of  one  troop  of 
cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  six  companies  of  foot,  called  the  Ist  Regiment  of 
New  South  Wales  Rifles  ;  but  with  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  volunteers 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  A  second  force  was  enrolled  in  1860,  consisting  of  one  troop 
of  mounted  rifles,  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  twenty  companies  of  infontry,  with  a 
total  strength  of  1700.  In  1862  the  Mounted  Rifles  gave  place  to  more  artillery.  In 
1868  the  military  force  was  reorganised  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of  1867,  a 
grant  of  50  acres  of  land  being  given  for  five  years'  efficient  service.  Under  this 
enactment  a  large  force  was  maintained.  1870  saw  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
troops.  '* Regular"  troops  were  not  immediately  raised,  and  for  some  months  the 
responsibility  for  home  defence  rested  upon  the  volunteers.  In  1870  a  regular  defence 
force  was  enrolled,  comprising  one  battery  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  infantry. 
In  the  following  year  the  latter  were  disbanded.  In  1874  the  land  orders  for 
volunteers  were  abolished,  and  a  direct  system  of  "  partial  payment'*  introduced.  In 
1876  the  *'  permanent"  artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  battery,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  a  third.  1877  saw  the  augmentation  of  the  Engineers'  Corps,  established 
OS  a  "volunteer**  body  10  years  earlier,  by  a  torpedo  and  signalling  corps;  in  1890  a 
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second  field  company  was  added.  In  1878  a  further  reorganisation  of  the  volunteers 
took  place.  In  1881  the  Ck>mmis8ariat  and  Transport  Corps  was  raised,  designated  Army 
Service  Corps  later.  The  Act  of  1867,  as  amended  in  1878,  continued  in  force  till  the 
transfer  of  the  troops  to  the  Commonwealth.  A  corps  of  naval  artillery  volunteers  was 
raised  in  1882,  and  was  followed  a  few  years  later  hy  numerous  bodies  of  military 
reserves,  of  all  the  principal  arms;  but  all  these  *' volunteers"  were  gradually  disbanded, 
or  merged  in  the  '*  partially-paid"  forces. 

The  cavalry  regiment,  known  as  the  N.S.W.  Lancers,  was  first  raised  in  1885  as  a 
volunteer  reserve  corps,  under  the  name  of  the  Light  Horse ;  but  in  1888  the  men  were 
merged  in  the  "  partially -paid"  troops,  imder  their  present  designation.  They  provided 
their  own  horses  and  equipment — uniform  and  arms  being  supplied  by  the  Government. 
Unlike  the  Lancers,  the  Mounted  Rifles  were  directly  enrolled  in  1889  as  a  "  partially- 
paid"  body,  and  were  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  part  of  the  Light  Horse. 
An  unpaid  reserve  of  four  batteries  of  field  and  garrison  artillery  was  raised  in  1885,  but 
two  of  these  were  disbanded  in  1892,  and  the  others  merged  in  the  **  partiaUy-paid" 
force  forming  a  second  field  battery.  Unpaid  infantry  reserves  were  also  raised  in  1885. 
These  were  gradually  weakened,  and  many  of  the  men  were  foAned  into  reserve  rifle 
companies,  the  remainder  in  1892  being  absorbed  by  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  regiments, 
whose  establishments  were  at  the  same  time  raised  from  eight  to  ten  companies.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  year  the  rifle  companies  were  disbanded,  and  civilian  rifle  olubs 
formed. 

The  **  permanent"  force  was  extended  in  1888  to  include  corps  of  submarine  miners 
and  mounted  infantry  ;  but  the  latter  ceased  to  exist  in  1890,  and  a  fourth  battery  was 
added  to  the  artillery,  while  in  the  following  year  a  **  permanent"  medical  stafi  corps 
evolved  out  of  the  '*  volunteer"  army  medical  corps,  which  had  been  raised  in  1888. 

In  1892  the  **  partially-paid"  infantry  absorbed  many  members  of  the  older  infimtry 
reserves.  Two  years  later,  it  was  further  strengthened  by  tie  absorption  of  the  senior 
cadets  from  the  public  schools.  Improvement  in  organisation  and  administration  were 
further  developed  in  1895-6.  by  the  addition  of  an  Army  Service  Corps  and  Ordnance 
Store  Corps  and  a  Veterinary  department  to  the  establishments,  and  by  the  elaboration 
of  arrangements  necessary  to  mobilisation  for  war. 

**  Volunteers"  were  again  instituted  in  1895.  The  Scottish  Rifles,  followed  by  the 
Irish,  the  St.  George's,  and  the  Australian  Rifles,  were  raised.  In  1897  the  f*irst  Aus- 
tralian Volunteer  Horse  and  the  Railway  Volunteer  Corps  were  added,  as  also  was  a 
"National  Guard,"  consisting  of  old  volunteers  and  men  who  had  seen  service.  In  1899 
the  Defence  Force  Rifle  Association  was  incorporated  under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Government.  In  the  same  year  the  Railway  Corps  was  disbanded,  and  in  1900  the  Aus- 
tralian Horse  came  under  the  **  partially -paid"  system.  The  volunteer  forces  were 
strengthened  during  that  year  by  the  addition  of  the  Canterbury  Mounted  Rifles,  Civil 
Service  Corps,  and  Drummoyne  Volunteer  Company.  The  Army  Nursing  Service  Reserve 
was  also  established  in  connection  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  It  consisted  of  26 
nursing  sisters  possessing  the  highest  nursing  qualifications  and  training. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  military  forces  of  New  South  Wales  on  31st  December, 
1900,  was  505  officers  and  8838  men,  made  up  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

In  addition,  there  were  on  the  same  date  a  reserve  with  180  officers  and  1908  of 
other  ranks,  and  civilian  rifle  clubs  with  1906  members. 

(iii.)  Victoria.  Soon  after  separation  from  New  South  Wales  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  allied  forces  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey  led  to  the  formation,  in 
1864,  under  th6  authority  of  an  Act  for  volunteer  corps  in  Victoria  (18  Vict.,  No.  7)  of 
the  Melbourne  Volunteer  Rifle  Regiment,  later  known  as  the  Victorian  Volunteer 
Artillery  Regiment,  with  an  establishment  of  2000  men.  In  1860  the  volunteers  in  the 
colony  took  over  the  garrison  duties  of  the  Imperial  troops,  who  were  ordered  to  New 
Zealand,  the  actual  strength  in  the  year  named  being  4002.  Reorganisation  was 
effected  in  1863,  and  two  years  later  the  Volimteer  Act  (28  Vict.,  No.  266)  au^orised 
the  raising  of  a  force  comprising  various  arms  of  the  service.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
detachment  of  Imperial  troops  formerly  stationed  in  the  colony,  the  Discipline  Act  1870 
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(34  Vict.,  No.  889)  was  enacted,  instituting  a  paid  artillery  corps.  If  otherwise  eligible, 
the  men  of  this  corps  were  drafted  into  the  Police  and  Penal  Departments  as  vacancies 
arose.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  system  190  artillerymen  were  transferred  to  the 
civil  branch.  From  the  establishment  of  the  *' permanent"  force  the  whole  expenditure 
on  military  services  has  been  borne  by  the  State. 

The  '* volunteer"  force,  as  originally  constituted,  comprised  cavalry,  artillery, 
engineers,  and  infantry,  with  a  torpedo  and  signal  corps.  At  the  end  of  1871  the 
** permanent"  artillery  numbered  119  of  all  ranks,  one  only  holding  a  commission.  The 
volunteers  and  naval  brigade  consisted  of  186  officers  and  3663  other  ranks,  a  total 
of  8799: 

The  years  ensuing  saw  steady  development  in  military  matters.  The  permanent 
forces  were  at  all  times  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  volunteers  strove  to 
emulate  them  in  matters  of  training  and  discipline.  The  establishment  of  both  the 
professional  and  civil  soldiery  was  gradually  increased.  Buildings  and  fortifications 
were  constructed  and  maintained,  garrison  and  field  guns  and  guns  of  position  were 
purchased  and  made  available,  and  the  dismounted  services  were  armed  with  rifles. 

In  1876  effect  was  given  to  many  of  the  recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1875.  Sea  and  coast  defence  began  to  be  undertaken,  and  regular  drills 
and  camps  of  exercise  for  all  arms  were  instituted  shortly  afterwards.*  In  the  year 
named  the  strength  of  the  forces  was  3736  of  all  ranks,  including  136  permanent 
artillery. 

Still  greater  changes  in  the  system  of  Victorian  defence  were  made  in  1883  and 
1884.  The  volunteer  force  was  disbanded,  and  corps  of  paid  **miljtia"  were  raised  in 
lieu  and  enrolled  under  the  Discipline  Act  1883  (47  Vict.,  No.  777),  which  came  into 
operation  on  3rd  December  of  that  year.  A  large  number  of  the  volunteers  were  drafted 
into  the  paid  militia,  and  granted  continuity  of  service.  A  Ministry  of  Defence  was 
constituted  and  a  Council  of  Defence  created,  a  special  appropriation  of  £110,000  a 
year  for  five  years  being  made.  Officers  from  the  active  list  of  the  Imperial  navy  and 
army  were  engaged  for  terms  of  service  in  the  colonial  forces  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
discipline  and  instruction.  The  naval  force  was  also  considerably  augmented.  In  1887 
the  strength  was  4189  of  all  ranks,  including  268  permanent  soldiers. 

In  1890  the  laws  relating  to  defences  and  discipline  were  consolidated  under  the 
Defences  and  Discipline  Act  1890  (54  Vict.,  No.  1083).  This  Act  formed  the  principal 
law  under  which  the  forces  were  maintained  unjtil  the  enactment  of  the  Defence  Act 
1908  by  the  Federal  Parliament.  A  further  appropriation  of  £145,000  was,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  previous  one,  provided  for  naval  and  military  purposes  for  two  and 
a-half  years,  viz.,  from  1st  July,  1899,  to  31st  December,  1901.  The  engaging  of 
officers  from  the  Imperial  navy  and  army  for  terms  of  service  was  continued.  Colonial 
officers  were  sent  to  England  for  special  courses  of  instruction,  and  a  scheme  was 
arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  Home  authorities,  for  sending  selected  officers  of  both 
arms  of  the  defence  force  for  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Imperial  service.  The 
Admiralty  gave  permission  for  officers  of  the  colonial  navy  to  serve  on  board  H.M.  ships 
on  the  station,  granting  acting  commissions  so  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake  respon- 
sible duties.  The  total  defence  establishment  for  1891-2,  fixed  at  7360,  was  reduced  in 
1895  to  4901,  but  again  increased  in  1899  to  5885. 

Rifle  clubs  were  established  in  1883  for  the  encouragement  of  rifle  practice. 
Members  were  allowed  to  obtain  rifles  and  anununition  at  reduced  rates,  and  were  given 
free  railway  travelling  for  rifle  practice  and  matches.  Shortly  after  inauguration  the 
clubs  were  divided  into  six  districts,  and  members  in  each  district  were  required  to  meet 
once  a  quarter  for  practice  in  field  firing.  An  annual  allowance  was  made  to  the  clubs 
for  each  effective  marksman,  the  money  being  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  ranges  and 
purchase  of  ammunition . 

The  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles  was  established  in  all  the  districts  of  Victoria.  To 
cover  the  cost  of  uniform,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  an  effective  and  capitation  allow- 
ance was  made,  and  a  small  payment  was  granted  by  way  of  compensation  for  attendance 
at  the  annual  camps  of  training ;  otherwise  the  corps  was  a  "volunteer"  one.     Certain 
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articles  of  equipment  were  furnished  by  the  Government,  recruits  on  being  passed  into 
the  ranks  getting  rifles,  accoutrements,  and  horse-gear  (except  saddle)  free.  A  minimum 
of  twelve  daylight  drills  annually,  and  a  course  of  musketry,  was  prescribed  for  all 
members,  and  engagement  was  for  three  years  with  privilege  of  re-engagement. 

An  infantry  volunteer  regiment  (the  Victorian  Rangers)  was  also  raised  in  extra- 
metropolitan  places.  Effective  and  capitation  allowance,  and  compensation  for  loss  of 
time  by  reason  of  attendance  at  camp,  were  granted  also  to  the  Bangers. 

The  outcome  of  the  encouragement  of  drill  and  rifle  shooting  in  the  schools  was  the 
formation,  in  the  year  1884,  of  Cadet  Corps.  These  were  authorised  in  any  school  in 
detachments  of  not  less  than  twenty.  The  Government  supplied  rifles  (principally 
Prancotte  breech-loaders)  and  provided  ammunition  at  reduced  rates.  Corps  were  raised 
in  all  districts  in  the  larger  schools.  Instructors  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  were 
permitted,  in  their  spare  time,  to  drill  the  cadets,  payment  of  2s.  6d.  being  allowed  for 
each  parade.  Annual  camps,  largely  attended,  were  held  generally  in  the  spring.  In 
Melbourne,  and  in  the  principal  inland  towns,  classes  for  instruction  of  cadet  officers 
were  conducted,  which  were  regularly  availed  of  by  masters  and  teachers. 

To  form  a  link  between  the  school  cadets  and  the  militia  a  battalion  of  Senior 
Cadets  was  established,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  who  had  left  school  and  engaged  in 
regular  occupatioos  in  life.  All  the  work  was  voluntary,  and  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  supplied  by  the  Government.  An  effective  allowance  was  made  to  assist  the  boys 
in  the  purchase  of  clothing. 

The  depression  and  consequent  retrenchment  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seriously  affected  the  Defence  Department,  but  efficiency  was  never  sacrificed. 

The  strength  of  the  Victorian  Defence  Force  on  the  eve  of  federation  was  as  follows : 
— Officers,  801 ;  other  ranks,  6034  ;  the  details  being  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

(iv.)  Queensland.  Steps  were  almost  immediately  taken,  upon  the  separation  of  the 
Colony  of  Queensiand  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859,  to  provide  for  defence.  A  troop 
of  movmted  rifles  was  raised  in  March,  1860.  The  service  was  voluntary  and  the  force 
quickly  increased,  infantry  and  cavalry,  subsequently  supplemented  by  artillery,  being 
formed  of  **  volunteers."  Grants  for  efficiency  and  a  capitation  allowance,  with  free 
issue  of  ammunition,  were  obtained  from  the  Government ;  and  orders  granting  fifty 
acres  of  land  were  available  upon  completion  of  five  consecutive  years  of  service.  In 
1876  the  total  strength  was  415.  The  .Volvmteer  Act  of  1878  provided  for  the  raising  of 
a  force  for  defence,  and  many  citizens  entered  upon  useful  and  regular  training.  In 
1880  the  total  strength  was  1219  of  all  ranks. 

But  the  volunteer  system  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Australia,  was  superseded.  In 
1888  a  Military  Committee  of  Inquiry,  appointed  to  consider  the  basis  of  service, 
reported  against  the  system  as  lacking  in  cohesion  and  discipline,  and  in  1884  the 
Volunteer  Act  was  repealed.  All  male  inhabitants  within  specified  ages,  and  with 
certain  exceptions,  were  liable  to  serve.  A  small  permanent  corps  was  authorised,  and 
the  formation  of  partially-paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  was  provided  for.  Under  the 
new  system  the  force  was  greatly  augmented,  and  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  was 
reached.  Subsequent  legislation  crystallised  the  defence  system  of  the  colony.  The 
total  strength  on  81st  December,  1900,  was  4028,  made  up  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

(v.)  South  Australia.  The  first  attempt  at  military  organisation  in  Adelaide  dates 
back  to  1854,  when  a  Militia  Act  authorised  the  Governor  to  call  out  a  force  of  2000  men 
between  16  and  46  years  of  age.  The  power,  however,  was  not  exercised.  The  Acts  of 
1859  and  1860  provided  for  the  establishment  of  volunteer  forces,  but  in  1865  all 
previous  Acts  were  repealed ;  and  under  a  new  enactment  the  calling  out  of  not  fewer 
than  540  and.  not  more  than  1000  men  was  authorised,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  6/-  a  day. 
In  1867  the  artillery  were  given  a  slightly  higher  rate.  In  1877  the  possibility  of  war 
with  Russia  acted  as  a  stimulus  in  defence  matters ;  1000  men  were  raised  under  the 
existing  legislation,  and  Imperial  officers  and  drill  instructors  were  obtained  from 
England  for  purposes  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  organisation. 
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A  National  Rifle  Association  was  inaug^urated  in  the  following  year,  and  rifle 
oompanies  were  formed.  An  Act  of  the  year  authorised  the  formation  of  a  small 
*'  permanent"  force,  but  it  was  only  in  188*2,  under  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1878, 
that  such  force,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  20  men,  was  raised.  Three  years  after  its 
formation  the  numbers  were  augmented. 

In  1881-2,  Acts  were  passed  which  allowed  the  paid  volunteers  to  be  raised  to  a 
maximum  of  1600,  and  authorised  a  reserve  without  limit  of  numbers.  In  1882  the 
force  numbered  1880—1680  infantry  and  200  artillery. 

In  1886,  by  further  legislation,  the  paid  volunteers  were  styled  **  militia,"  the  rifle 
companies  became  the  "  volunteer"  force,  and  a  militia  reserve  was  also  provided  for. 
At  the  end  of  1889  the  strength  of  the  "  permanent,"  '*  militia,"  and  "  volunteer"  force 
was  2720  of  all  ranks.     Minor  alterations  were  made  in  1890  and  1896. 

The  strength  on  31st  December,  1900,  was — officers  of  active  and  reserve  forces,  136 ; 
other  ranks,  2797,  made  up  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

(vi.)  Western  Australia.  The  first  "  volimteer"  force  in  Western  Australia  was 
raised  in  1861,  under  Local  Ordinance  25  Vic,  No.  3.  By  the  Volunteer  Force 
Regulation  Act  1883,  the  local  forces  were  placed  under  the  military  law  of  Great 
Britain  in  time  of  war,  but  with  certain  reservations.  In  1889  the  "  volunteer"  force 
numbered  603  of  all  ranks.  In  1890  an  increase  in  establishment  to  712  was  made.  It 
consisted  then  of  eight  corps,  of  which  two  were  field  artillery  and  nix  were  infantry. 
Attached  to  two  of  the  infantry  corps  were  60  mounted  infantrjTnen.  For  each  efficient 
volunteer,  a  capitation  grant  of  £1  10s.  per  annum  was  made.  To  attain  efficiency,  a 
volunteer  had  to  attend  12  parades  in  the  year,  and  complete  a  musketry  course. 

Other  "volunteer"  corps  were  formed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  1894,  and 
a  small  unit  of  "permanent"  artillery  was  added.  The  ** partially-paid"  system  was 
introduced  in  1896-7.  Cadet  corps  were  formed  at  Perth  and  Fremantle,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Perth  and  Fremantle  batteries  were  substantially  increased. 

Shortly  before  Federation,  a  "volunteer"  reserve  force  was  formed  of  persons  who 
had  served  in  the  Imperial  army,  navy,  or  auxiliary  force,  or  in  the  military  forces  of  a 
colony.  Six  drills  a  year  were  required  of  each  member,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  lOs. 
was  made.     Membership  was  restricted  to  persons  under  60  years  of  age. 

The  strength  of  the  Western  Australian  forces  on  31st  December,  1900,  was — 136 
officers  and  2661  other  ranks,  the  details  being  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

(vii.)  Tasmania.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  presence  of  British  military 
detachments  during  the  early  days  of  Tasmania,  no  really  military  local  force  was 
organised  till  1859,  when  two  batteries  of  "volunteer"  artillery,  and  twelve  companies 
of  "volunteer"  infantry  were  raised.  In  1867  the  infaijtry  companies  were  disbanded, 
and  the  artillery  increased  by  one  battery. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  force  in  1870,  and  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
the  volunteer  vote,  left  the  colony  totally  destitute  of  defence.  It  was  not  till  1878  that 
a  remedy  was  applied,  another  "  volunteer"  force  being  enrolled  in  that  year.  In  1882 
the  strength  of  this  force  was  634  of  all  ranks. 

Active  forces,  of  a  strength  not  exceeding  1200  in  time  of  peace,  were  authorised 
under  an  Act  of  1886,  the  services  of  existing  volunteer  corps  being  retained. 

Eight  years  later,  an  additional  "auxiliary"  force  of  a  total  peace  strength  of  1500 
was  authorised. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  strength  of  the  Tasmanian  force  was  1399,  of  whom  966 
belonged  to  the  "auxiliary"  force,  and  about  200  to  the  Tasmanian  and  Launceston 
Rifle  Regiments. 

Consolidation  of  these  three  units  was  effected  in  1898,  the  new  corps  consisting  of 
three  battalions,  forming  the  Tasmanian  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  strength  on  3l8t  December,  1900,  was — 113  officers  and  1911  of  other  ranks, 
made  up  as  shewn  in  table  hereinafter. 

(viii.)  Defence  Works  and  Fortifications.  Fortifications  have  been  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  principal  coast  cities  of  the  States,  and,  in  the  case  particularly  of  Sydney 
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and  Melbourne,  heavy  armamente  have  been  erected  at  the  port  entrances  and  other 
points  of  vantage.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  total  cost  of  defence  works.  Large 
sums  have  been  spent  out  of  loans  in  each  State  except  Western  Australia,  but  from 
1872  to  1899  Victoria  did  not  expend  loan  moneys  on  defence  construction. 

(ix.)  Fortification  of  Strategic  Points.  For  some  time  prior  to  1890  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  certain  points  on  the  Australian  coast,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  colonies, 
was  considered.  Important  trade  routes  are  commanded  by  Albany,  on  King  George's 
Sound,  in  Western  Australia,  and  by  Thursday  Island,  in  Torres  Strait.  Hobart  and 
Port  Darwin  were  also  regarded  as  strategic  ports  which  should  be  fortified.  As  the 
result  of  a  military  commission,  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and  the  different  Australian 
Governments,  which  visited  the  places  named,  defences  were  erected  at  King  George's 
Sound,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  being  borne  by  Western  Australia,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia,  on  a  population 
basis.  Equipment  was  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  Western  Australia 
provided  the  garrison  and  exercised  general  superintendence.  Fortifications  at  Thursday 
Island  were  also  erected,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  according  to  their  respective  populations.  Owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Fremantle,  the  Imperial  authorities  now  consider  it 
should  be  the  only  fortified  port  in  Western  Australia.  The  whole  question  of  fortifica- 
tion and  re-armament  is  being  considered  by  the  Ck>mmonwealth  Government. 

(x.)  Summary.  The  earliest  settlements  in  Australia  were  made  by  British  officers 
in  charge  of  transported  convicts,  in  the  oversight  of  whom  they  were  assisted  by  detach- 
ments of  Imperial  troops.  The  forces  who  were  sent  from  the  centre  of  Government  to 
maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  were  either  specially 
raised  and  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps, 
or  were  sent  to  their  colonial  destinations  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  military  service. 
Prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  British  troops  from  Australia,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  organise  local  forces  on  a  volunteer  basis.  In  1854  an  effort  was  made  which 
evinced  considerable  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colonists — engendered,  evidently, 
by  the  fear  of  aggression  likely  to  result  from  the  Russian  war.  But  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  removed  the  cause  for  anxiety,  and  the  volunteer  movement  seems  to  have 
passed  into  abeyance.  Even  in  these  early  years,  however,  the  need  for  a  J^ederal  system 
of  defence  was  recognised  by  the  thinking  men  of  the  community,  and  at  last  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Australian  States — with  its  eminent  advantages  for  effective  defence — was 
consummated.  In  the  sixties  the  Continental  wars  kept  before  statesmen  the  need  of 
preparation  for  war,  and  the  feust  that  in  Australia  the  position  of  affairs  was  neither 
unobserved  nor  misunderstood  is  shewn  by  the  raising — this  time  on  a  more  lasting 
basis — of  a  volimteer  force.  Again,  too,  there  was  a  determined  effort  to  federalise 
defence,  culminating  in  the  proposals  of  1870.  In  the  year  named,  the  Franoo-German 
war,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Imperial  regiment  from  Australia,  resulted  in  a 
definite  basis  for  colonial  defence  being  settled.  Small  detachments  of  permanent 
soldiery  were  instituted,  to  act  generally  as  a  nucleus  about  which  the  citizen  soldiery 
should  be  shaped,  and,  generally,  to  look  after  the  forts  and  defence  works,  which  had 
then  begun  to  be  erected.  The  volunteer  movement  was  enthusiastically  taken  up ;  many 
loyal  colonists  devoted  their  leisure  to  drill  and  training.  No  payment  was  made  for  loss 
of  time,  but  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  sometimes  uniforms,  were  furnished  by 
Government.  Reward  for  five  years'  service  frequently  took  the  shape  of  grants  of  land. 
In  1877  the  possibility  of  another  Russian  war  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  movement,  and 
establishments  were  increased.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result  of  rumours  of  war,  con- 
sequent upon  French  activity  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  of  the  reports  of  highly-qualified 
military  experts  who  were  specially  employed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  defences, 
the  '*  volunteer  system"  was  abandoned,  and  the  "  militia,"  or  "  partially-paid*^  forces 
were  brought  into  existence.  The  move  towards  federation  is  again  noticeable,  a  very 
important  convention  being  held  in  1881.  It  was  held  that  the  '*  volunteer  **  system  had 
failed.     While  many  zealous  men  gave  their  whole  energies  to  their  training,  some  joined 
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apparently  without  serious  motive,  and  consequently  failed  to  acquire  those  essential 
ideas  of  discipline  necessary  no  less  in  citizen  than  in  professional  soldiery.  Citizen 
forces  were  not  thereby  doomed,  however,  for  the  provision  of  a  small  annual  allowance 
— generally  £10  or  £12  for  the  gunner  or  private,  with  a  sliding  scale  for  higher  ranks — 
together  with  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  and  all  military  necessities,  free, 
enabled  the  *' militia"  system  to  be  inaugurated,  and  as  it  was  begun,  so  practically  it 
has  remained  to  the  present  day.  Reductions  in  the  above  rates  of  pay  were  found  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  lower  rates  have  been  continued  under  the  Federal  Government. 
*'  Volunteer**  corps  have  again  been  raised,  and  the  "  permanent**  forces  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  Public  Service.  • 


(xi.)  Strength  of  States'  Defence  Forces  immediately  prior  to  Federation.  The 
establishment  and  strength  of  the  military  forces  of  the  several  States  on  3l8t  December* 
1900,  immediately  prior  to  federation,  was  as  follows,  cadets,  reservists,  and  rifle  club 
members  being  excluded  : — 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  STRENGTH  OP  MILITARY   FORCES  OF   STATES, 
31ST   DECEMBER,    1900. 


State. 

Establishment 

•  Strength. 

Offioers.         Other  Ranks. 

Officers. 

606 
301 
291 
136 
136 
113 

1,480 

Other  Rai 

New  South  Wales       ... 
Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia     ... 
Tasmania     ... 

649 
394 
310 
141 
140 
131 

1,666 

9,296 
6,060 
6,036 
2,847 
2,663 
2,606 

28,386 

8,833 
6,034 
3,737 
2,797 
2,661 
1,911 

Commonwealth 

26,873 

The  strength  of  the  various  arms  is  shewn  in  the  following  table,  permanent  being 
distinguished  from  "militia,"  or  "partially-paid,"  and  "volunteers"  : — 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ARMS,  318T  DECEMBER,  1900. 


N.S.W. 

Victoria. 

Q'land. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

Total. 

Arms. 

1 

II 

£ 

o| 

1 

II 

i 

•30 

i 

1^ 

i 

U 

1 

II 

1 

0& 

^ 

* 

0& 

i 

0& 

^ 

53 

i 

° 

0& 

Permanent- 

! 

Staff 

19 

96 

14 

68 

16 

57 

14,       5 

2 

8 

3 

9 

67 

235 

Field  and  Garrison 

ArtiUery 

18 

429 

12 

272 

7 

214 

1       23 

2 

31 

— 

15 

40 

9B4 

Engineers  and  other 

units        

5 

70 

1 

32 

— 

— 

—       — 

2 

2 

8 

104 

Militiaand  Volunteer- 

C&vabry  and  Monnted 

Rifles       

88 

1,696 

52 

1.033 

53 

741 

33 

621 

32 

799 

5'     91 

263 

4.980 

Field  Artillery       ... 

10 

121 

14 

277 

13 

138 

4 

101 

12 

174 

53 

811 

Garrison  Artillery' ... 

27 

441 

37 

901 

17 

212 

9 

166 

2 

66 

13 

197 

106 

1,982 

Infantry    ... 

942 

6,382 

136 

3,193 

146 

2.189 

58 

1,786 

71 

1.451 

83 

1.649 

735 

16.560 

Engineers  and  other 

units        

96 

597 

36 

268 

41 

186 

16 

96 

12 

30 

9 

60 

209 

1,227 

506 

8.833 

301 

6,084 

291 

3,787 

185 

2,797 

185 

2.561 

U3 

1,911 

1.480 

25.873 
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'2.  Land  Defence  of  Federated  Anstralla. — (i.)  Assumption  of  Co^vtrol  by  Common- 
wealth.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  of  1900  empowered  the 
Commonwealth  to  legislate  with  respect  to  *'th9  naval  and  military  defence  of  the 
'*  Commonwealth  and  of  the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute  and 
''maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth/*  and  vested  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
Commonwealth  forces  in  the  Governor-Q^neral,  authorising  him  to  proclaim  a  date, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  transference  of  the  Defence 
Department  from  each  State.  This  transfer  was  effected  in  March,  1901,  when  the 
State  Ministry  for  Defence,  one  of  the  seven  departments  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
federation,  took  over  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  forces  df  the  States. 

(ii.)  The  System  of  Administration.  Up  to  12th  January,  1905,  the  administration 
of  the  Commonwealth  military  forces  was  by  means  of  a  general  officer  commanding 
and  a  headquarters  staff.  On  the  date  named,  a  Council  of  Defence,  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  policy,  and  a  Military  Board,  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the  forces,  were 
constituted.  The  main  objects  aimed  at  under  the  new  system  are  (1)  to  establish  con- 
tinuity in  defence  policy ;  (2)  to  maintain  a  continuous  connection  between  parliamentary 
responsibility  and  the  control  and  development  of  the  defence  forces,  the  Minister  being  in 
constant  and  effective  touch  with  his  department ;  (8)  to  establish  continuity  of  admin- 
istrative methods  by  the  creation  of  a  continuous  board  ;  (4)  the  separation  of  adminis- 
tration from  executive  command,  so  as  to  develop  the  independence  of  district  commands, 
and  by  giving  scope  to  independent  thought  and  initiative,  make  practicable  a  larger 
measure  of  decentralisation,  and,  more  particularly,  to  make  -possible  the  ultimate 
development  of  a  citizen  force ;  (5)  to  maintain,  on  a  uniform  basis,  the  efficiency  of  the 
forces,  by  continuous  and  searching  inspection  by,  and  independent  report  from,  an  officer 
who,  as  Inspector-General,  is  appointed  to  report  upon  the  results  of  the  administration 
of  the  forces,  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  the  system  of  training,  the  equipment,  the 
preparedness  for  war,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  all  defence  works. 

The  military  system  of  the  Commonwealth  is  made  up  of — 
(a)  Permanent  Forces  which  include 

Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff. 
The  Royal  Australian  Artillery  Regiment. 
Small  detachments  of — 

Royal  Australian  Engineers. 
Australian  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Australian  Army  Service  Corps. 
{b)  Citizen  Forces,  comprising 

Militia  Forces  of  all  arms. 
Volunteer  Forces  (infantry). 
Reserve  Forces. 

The  Royfkl  Australian  Artillery  Regiment  practically  provides  the  garrison  for  cer- 
tain naval  strategic  positions  and  other  defended  ports,  and  maintains  the  forts,  guns, 
stores,  and  equipment  in  connection  therewith.  The  other  permanent  detachments  are 
to  form  a  nucleus,  each  in  its  own  arm,  for  instruction  and  administration  of  the  citizen 
forces. 

The  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  are  organised  into — 

(a)  Field  Force. 
{b)  Garrison  Troops. 

The  field  force  consists  of  five  Light  Horse  brigades,  two  infantry  brigades,  and  four 
mixed  brigades,  and  its  duties  are  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole,  and  to  act  as  reserve  to  the  garrison  troops.  The  garrison  troops  find  the 
necessary  garrisons  for  the  defended  ports. 

The  reserves  consist  of  (a)  officers  who,  having  passed  through  a  certain  period  or 
course  of  training,  have  retired  from  active  service,  and     b)  members  of  rifle  dubs, 
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attested  under  the  Defence  Acts.  Rifle  club  members  are  required  each  year  to  fire  a 
prescribed  musketry  course,  a  capitation  allowance  being  paid  to  clubs  for  each  member 
•classed  as  efficient.  Rifle  clubs  would  furnish  a  means  of  bringing  the  active  forces  up 
«to  war  strength  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

(iii.)  The  Military  Forces  under  the  Federation.     The  position  of  the  military  forces 
under  the  Commonwealth  is  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 

STRENGTH  OF   MILITARY  FORCES,  1901  TO  1907. 


1901.  ,    1902.  '    1903.  ,    1904.      1905.       1906.  '    1907. 
n/3/01.|  1/8/02.  30/6/03.J30/6/04.  30/6/05.j30/6/06.:30/6/07. 


Commonwealth  Headquarters . 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria     . . . 

-Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  ... 


9,772 
7,011 
4,310 
2,956 
2,283 
2,554 


26 
9,350 
6,771 
3.199 
2.214 
1,845 
2,199 


25 
8,190 
6,070 
2,889 
1,911 
1,469 
1,850 


O>mmonwealth 


26 
7,285 
5,734 
2,830 
1.699 
1,254 
1,052 


23 
7,450 

5,858 
2,877 
1,842 
1,235 
1,214 


21 
7,641 
6,146 
3,011 
1,962 
1,522 
1,645 


21 
7,501 
6,235 
2,979 
1.888 
1,625 
1,662 


3,886  I  25,604  '  22,404    19,880    20,499    21,948  \   21.911 

;         I         i         i         I 


1.  Date  of  Ck>mmon wealth  taking  over  the  milifcai'y  forces  from  States. 

(iv.)  Strength  of  the   Variotis  Arms.     The  numbers  of   the  different  arms  of   the 
service  on  30th  June,  1907,  were  as  follows : — 

ARMS   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH   DEFENCE,   1907. 


MUitia  Staff 

.1          7 

1  Army  Service  Corps 

277 

'  Pay      Department, 

Light  Horse 

.i  4,826 

'  Army MedicalCorpst 

671 

;    Rifle  Ranges,  Rifle 

Field  ArtiUery 

.    1,209 

1  Veterinary  Dept.  ...t 

14 

Clubs,  Officers,  etc. i           47 

(Harrison  Artillery .. 

.    2.032 

1  Ordnance  Dept.    ... 

126 

' 

Engineers 

.       723 

Administrative  and 

Infantry      

.11,434 

Instructional  Staff^ 

298 

1 

Corps  of  Signallers.. 

..      247 

■ 

Grand  Total    ...    21,911 

! 

(v.)  Classification  of  Land  Forces.  The  following  table  shews  the  classification  and 
strength  of  the  land  forces  in  each  State,  including  rifle  clubs  and  cadets,  on  30th  June, 
1907:— 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LAND  FORCES.   1907. 


Branch  of  Service. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


I 


Victoria.     Q'land. 


I  South 

i  AUBt. 


Wesfn ; 

AUBt.   I 


Tas. 


Permanently  employed 

Militia 

Volunteers 

Rifle  Clubs 

Cadets 


Grand  total 


21     23,039  i  32,110     10,705  '  7,209    6,739 


Total. 


— j ! ; 1 — 

21  I    505  1    402  I    230    60  '   67  I   44  I  1.329 

—  4,929  .  4,828   2,570  -  1,289  ,   907  ,   922  .  15,445 

—  2,067   1,005     179  j  539  i  651   696.  5,137 

—  10,450  ,  19,470   4,777  1  3,575  ,  3,762  ,   865  42,899 
5,088  '  6,405   2,949  i  1,746  I  1,352  1,070  18,610 


-I- 


3,597  88,420 
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§  2.  Naval  Defence. 

1.  Historical  Outline. — (i.)  States'  Naval  Forces.  The  naval  forces  of  Australasia 
prior  to  Federation  derived  their  character  and  organisation  from  the  local  conditions  of 
the  colonies  in  which  they  were  raised. 

(ii.)  New  South  Wales.  New  South  Wales,  being  the  base  of  the  Imperial  Navy, 
was  fairly  well  assured  as  regards  naval  protection.  Mainly  with  the  view  of  reinforcing 
the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  station,  a  Naval  Brigade  of  seamen  was  raised,  a 
large  proportion  being  made  up  from  time-expired  petty  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  serve  as  a  reinforcement  for  the  navy,  but  also  to 
make  up  casualties  and  man  any  auxiliary  ships,  or  take  part  in  any  expedition  in  which 
additional  naval  personnel  would  be  of  great  service.  To  continue  its  naval  character 
the  Wolverine,  an  old  composite  or  wooden  corvette,  late  the  flagship  on  the  station,, 
was  made  over  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government  for  exercise  and  training  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  but  this  vessel  was  never  fully  equipped  or  commissioned.  The  officer 
commanding  the  naval  forces  was  not  an  officer  of  the  regular  forces,  but  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Wolverine  was  manned  only  on  holidays  and  at  Christmas  or  Easter 
time,  and  was  rarely  under  way.  Beyond  the  grant  of  the  Wolverine  and  after  that 
period — ^particularly  after  the  arrival  of  the  auxiliary  squadron  under  the  agreement — 
there  was  no  recognition  of  this  force  by  the  Royal  Naval  authorities  to  the  extent  of 
its  inclusion  in  any  scheme  of  naval  work  or  operations.  In  1885  two  torpedo  boats 
were  built  in  Sydney,  and  manned  by  the  naval  force,  permanent  officers  and  men  being 
appointed  for  instruction  and  command  and  care  of  vessels  and  machinery.  The 
Wolverine  was  sold  for  breaking  up  in  1889,  but  no  other  vessel  was  provided  to  take 
her  place.  The  Naval  Brigade,  however,  has  steadily  increased  in  streiigth,  and  has 
been  added  to  by  several  companies  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  was  in  command  of  the  torpedo  boats.  The 
strength  of  the  New  South  Wales  naval  force  stood  at  614  on  Federation,  though,  for 
lack  of  vessels  in  which  to  serve  and  exercise,  this  force  had  lost  much  of  its  sea 
character,  and  some  sections  had  been  merged  in  the  land  defence. 

(iii.)  Victoria.  The  Victorian  force  dates  from  the  sixties.  Local  conditions 
dictated  the  character  of  this  force.  There  was  practically  no  permanent  stationing  of 
Royal  Navy  vessels  in  Victorian  waters.  The  Heads  were  not  fortified,  and  the  large  expanse 
of  Port  Phillip  and  Hobson's  Bay  open  to  foreign  cruisers  called  for  a  service  thoroughly 
naval  in  character  for  its  defence.  In  June,  1885,  the  following  vessels  belonged  to  the 
Victorian  Government,  viz. : — Nelson,  wooden  frigate ;  CerberuSj  ironclad ;  Victoria  and 
Albert,  gunboats;  Childers,  Nepean,  and  Lonsdale,  torpedo  boats;  and  there  were  also 
five  auxiliary  armed  steamers.  In  1892  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  first  class  torpedo 
boat,  was  obtained.  This  force  was  considerably  reduced  in  1893.  The  gunboats  were 
withdrawn  then,  and  the  best  vessels  for  sea  training  were  disposed  of.  This  force  was 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £27,000  up  to  1900.  Soon  after  Federation  it  was 
reduced  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  £19,000. 

(iv.)  Queensland.  The  Queensland  naval  forces  were  established  about  1884  on  the 
advice  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  Gunboats  were  built  for  the  defence  of  all  bays, 
rivers,  or  roadsteads  against  the  "merchant  cruiser**  of  the  volunteer  fleet  order,  then 
deemed  the  most  probable  enemy.  Two  gunboats,  each  of  360  tons,  and  armed  each 
with  one  8-inch  and  one  6-inoh  B.L.  gun,  with  four  light  Q.F.  or  machine  guns,  the 
Oayundah  and  the  Paluma,  were  commissioned.  The  Oayundah  was  maintained  in 
commission  with  a  full  complement  by  the  Queensland  Government,  the  Paluvna  by  the 
Admiralty  for  surveying  service.  There  were  also  obtained  for  defence  one  second  class 
torpedo  boat  and  one  picket  boat,  and  in  addition  there  were  guns  for  service  in  river 
defence,  lAounted  on  steam  barges  belonging  to  the  Marine  Department.  Queensland 
in  addition  to  providing  gunboats,  had  followed  the  example  of  New  South  Wales. 
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and  organised  oompanies  of  a  Naval  Brigade  at  the  main  ports,  and,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  there  was  an  excess  of  men  over  facilities  for  training,  and  the  force  was  reduced 
in  1893.  The  gunboats  were  put  out  of  commission,  and  the  whole  naval  force  reduced. 
Expansion  followed  on  improved  prosperity,  and  in  1699  and  1900  the  Queensland  naval 
iorces  were  raised  to  a  total  of  784.  The  retrenchment  following  upon  Federation 
reduced  the  force  to  practically  its  present  strength. 

(v. )  South  Australia.  South  Australia  initiated  a  system  of  naval  defence  in  1884  with 
the  advice  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  recommendations  of  Sir  W.  Jervois,  then 
-Oovemor  of  South  Australia,  an  expert  in  defence  and  military  engineering,  took  shape 
in  the  provision  of  the  Protector,  a  small  but  heavily-armed  cruiser,  specially  designed 
for  service  in  the  territorial  waters  of  South  Australia.  This  vessel  was  permanently 
conmiissioned  with  a  three-fifths  complement,  and  exercised  in  every  way  as  a  ship  of 
war  of  the  Royal  Navy.  At  the  time  of  her  arrival  (as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Victorian 
and  Queensland  gunboats)  her  armament  was  in  advance  of  any  carried  by  the  vessels  of 
the  Royal  Navy  on  the  station,  which  were  all  still  armed  with  M.L.  guns  of  short 
range.  The  naval  force  of  South  Australia  also  included  a  reserve  of  from  100  in  1886 
to  200  in  1900  for  raising  the  complement  of  the  Protector  and  all  subsidiary  war 
services.  In  1898  the  Protector  was  placed  in  commission  in  reser>re,  and  the  permanent 
<}rew  and  officers,  excepting  only  a  commander,  chief  engineer,  and  instructional  staff, 
were  retrenched. 

(vi.)  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Tasmania  had  no  naval  force  or  vessel 
other  than  a  second  class  torpedo  boat,  laid  up  for  many  years,  and  finally  transferred  to 
South  Australia.     Western  Australia  has  had  no  naval  force  whatever. 

2.  The  Naval  Agreement  with  the  British  Government.— (i).  The  Ori^nal  Compact. 
The  naval  defence  of  Australasia  and  its  trade  is  entrusted  primarily  to  ships  of  the 
Imperial  Navy,  maintained  under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  and  at  their 
joint  charge.  This  agreement  was  embodied  in  Acts  passed  by  the  several  Legislatures 
some  ten  years  prior  to  Australian  federation.  According  to. its  terms,  a  naval  force, 
additional  to  the  vessels  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station,  which  were  to  be  maintained  at 
their  normal  strength,  was  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  squadron.  It  consisted  of  five  fast 
cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats  of  types  set  out,  and  its  special  function  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters.  The  agreement  was  made  for  ten 
years,  and  was  then,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  to  be  terminable  only  upon 
two  years*  notice  being  given.  On  its  termination,  the  vessels  were  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  were  to  be  kept 
continuously  in  commission,  and  the  remainder  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  but 
ready  for  commission  whenever  occasion  might  arise.  The  vessels  were  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  Australasian  station,  and  were  to  be  employed,  in  times  of  peace  or  war, 
within  such  limits,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sovereign's  ships  of  war,  or  employed  beyond 
those  limits  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Governments.'  The  first  cost  of  the 
vessels  was  paid  oat  of  Imperial  funds,  but  the  Colonial  Governments  paid  interest  on 
the  prime  cost  at  5  per  cent,  (up  to  a  maximum  of  £85,000  per  annum),  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £91,000  for  annual  maintenance  of  the  vessels,  or  a  total  annual  contribution 
of  £126,000.  In  times  of  emergency  or  actual  war,  the  cost  of  commissioning  and  main- 
taining the  thrfe  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace,  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  Australasian  station  were  thus  defined :— North — On  the  north  from 
the  meridian  of  9S*  east,  by  the  parallel  of  the  lOih  degree  of  south  latitude  to  130*  east  longitude : 
thence  northward  on  that  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  2"  north  latitude ;  and  thenoeon  that  parallel 
to  the  meridian  of  136*  east  longitude ;  thence  north  to  12*  north  latitude  and  along  that  parallel 
to  160°  west  longitude.  West— On  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  95°  east  longitude.  South— On  the 
south  by  the  Antarctic  circle.    East— On  the  east  by  the  meridian  of  160°  of  west  longitude. 

Nothing  in  the  agreement  was  to  affect  the  purely  local  naval  forces  which  had  been,  or  might 
be,  established  in  the  colonies  for  harbour  and  coast  defence.  Such  local  forces  were  to  continue 
to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  colony,  and  to  be  solely  under  its  control. 
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Government,  and,  in  every  respect,  the  vessels  were  on  the  same  status  as  the  ships  of 
war  of  the  Sovereign,  whether  in  commission  or  not.  The  officers  and  men  of  those  in 
commission  were  subject  to  a  triennial  change.  The  tenth  annual  contribution,  which 
was  pa3rable  in  advance  on  1st  March,  1900,  apportioned  on  a  population  basis,  was  as 
follows:— New  South  Wales.  €37,973;  Victoria,  £32,749;  New  Zealand,  £21,304; 
Queensland,  £13,585;  South  Australia,  £10,489;  Tasmania,  £4,776;  Western  Australia, 
£4,816. 

(ii.)  The  Agreement  of  1903.  The  agreement  was  not  dissolved  by  the  union  of  six 
of  the  contracting  colonies,  but  its  renewal,  with  some  alterations,  was  embodied  in  the 
Naval  Agreement  Act  of  1903,  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  also  assenting.  The 
present  agreement  provides  that  the  force  shall  be  made  up  of  one  first-class  armoured 
cruiser,  two  second-class  cruisers,  four  third-class  cruisers,  four  sloops,  and  a  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  of  25  officers  and  700  seamen  and  stokers.  One  of  the  ships  is  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  three  are  to  be  partly  manned  for  drill  purposes  for  training  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  the  remainder  are  to  be  kept  in  commission  and  fully  manned.  Australians 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  man  the  three  drill  ships  and  one  other  vessel,  but  they  are  to 
be  officered  by  Royal  Navy  and  R.N.  Reserve  officers.  Eight  nominations  for  cadet- 
ships  are  to  be  given  annually  in  the  (Commonwealth  and  two  in  New  Zealand.  One 
half  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  to  be  borne  by  the  colonies — five-sixths  of  the 
half  (but  not  exceeding  £200,000)  by  Australia,  and  one-sixth  (but  not  exceeding 
£40,000)  by  New  Zealand.     The  agreement,  like  the  earlier  one,  is  for  ten  years. 

3.  The  Naval  Defence  of  Federated  Australia.— (i.)  Proposals  for  an  Awtralian 
Navy.  The  question  of  the  complete  assumption,  by  federated  Australia,  of  every  branch 
of  defence  for  the  continent  has  been  mooted.  It  has  been  felt  that  Australia  should 
consider  the  question  of  taking  full  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  her  ports  and  dock- 
yards, and  the  protection  of  coastal  trade.  The  floating  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
amounts  to  £170,000,000  per  annum,  and  obviously  its  protection  is  vitally  necessary. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  only  way  in  which  attack  can  be  met  with  advantage 
is  on  the  seas  surrounding  our  coasts.  Fortress  artillery  would  render  no  such  adequate 
protection,  for  beyond  the  range  of  its  batteries,  ports  could  be  sealed  to  traffic  by  the 
most  insignificant  enemy,  while  a  fleet  of  any  considerable  dimensions  could  cause  the 
sea  trade  to  be  annihilated. 

These  considerations  have  been  controverted  by  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee, 
whose  views  have  been  summarised  as  follows  : —  , 

(i.)  The  British  fleets  guarantee  Australia  against  invasion  in  force, 
(ii.)  They  guarantee  against  attack  by  any  considerable  squadron  of  armoured 
vessels, 
(iii.)  The  exigencies  of  war  may  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  Australian  Imperial 

Squadron, 
(iv.)  Australia  cannot  be  guaranteed  against  attack  by  unarmoured  commerce  raiders 
up  to  four  in  number,  but  the  losses  they  would  inflict  would  not  be 
of  more  than  secondary  importance. 

The  two  latter  elements,  viz.,  possible  withdrawals,  and  the  absence  of  guarantee  of 
protection  under  certain  conditions,  have  raised  the  question  whether,  even  though  the 
damage  inflicted  by  a  small  fleet  would  have  little  or  no  eflect  on  the  ultimate  issue,  and 
be  but  of  secondary  importance,  such  damage  would  not  be  of  seriousf  consequence  to 
Australia.  This  has  led  to  a  discussion  whether  Australia  should  possess  her  own  navy , 
or  at  least  such  naval  war  material  as  would  ensure  the  principal  lines  of  sea  communi- 
cation being  kept  open ;   or  if  not,  ensure  her  ports  being  f uUy  defended. 

(ii.)  The  Naval  Forces  under  the  Federation.  Prior  to  1905  a  naval  officer 
commanding  administered  the  naval  forces.  On  12th  January  of  that  year  the  Council 
of  Defence  was  established  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  policy,  and  th6  Naval  Board, 
then  first  constituted,  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  naval  forces. 
Continuity  of  policy  and  administration  are  thereby  believed  to  be  ensured ;    whilst 
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effioienoj  and  uniformity  are  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  inspection  and  report  afiorded 
to  an  officer  who,  as  Director  of  Naval  Forces,  is  appointed  to  deal  with  the  training  of 
the  personnel^  and  the  condition  of  the  materiel^  of  naval  forces  and  works. 

The  following  table  shews  the  strength  of  Commonwealth  naval  forces  on  30th 
June,  1907:— 

STRENGTH   OF  COMINIONWEALTH  NAVAL  FORCES,   1907. 


Branch  of  Service. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

121 
204 

QneeoBland. 

South 
Australia. 

Total. 

Permanentlv  Employed 
Partially-paid 

4 
813 

49 
346 

22 
119 

196 
982 

Total 

317 

825 

395 

141 

1178 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  naval  volunteer  cadets  numbering  100  in  New 
South  Wales,  98  in  Victoria,  140  in  Queensland,  and  53  in  South  Australia — a  total  of  391. 

(iii.)  Harbour  I)efences.     The  vessels  for  harbour  defence  obtained  by  the  several 
colonies  prior  to  federation,  and  now  remaining,  are: — 

COMMONWEALTH  NAVAL  FORCES,   VESSELS,    1907. 


Description. 

Name 

State. 

Iron  armour-plated  turret  ship 

Cerberus 

Victoria 

Steel  cruiser 

Protector 

South  Australia 

Steel  gun  vessel 

Oayundah     ... 

Queensland 

„            „ 

Paluma 

Queensland 

First  class  torpedo  boat 

Countess  of  Hopetoun ... 

Victoria 

,,                      ,,                   .*.            ••• 

ChildiTS        

Victoria 

Second  class  torpedo  boat 

Nepean 

Victoria 

,,                        ,,                ...            ... 

Lonsdale 

Victoria 

„                        „                ...            ... 

Mosquito 

Queensland 

»»                        »» 

\.. 

South  Australia 

Torpedo  launch 

Gordon 

Victoria 



Midge            

Queensland 

The  Gayundah  and  Trotector  are  utilised  for  the  sea-training  of  the  naval  militia. 


§  3.  Expenditure  on  Defence. 

1.  Expenditure,  1901-2  to  1907-8.— The  following  table  gives  the  expenditure  of  the 
Department  of  Defence  from  1901-2  to  1906-7,  and  the  estimate  for  1907-8 : — 


EXPENDITURE 

ON   DEFENCE,   1901-2   TO   1907-8. 

Bi-anch  or  Department. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

19064}. 

1906-7. 

1907-8 
Estimate 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Central  Administration           

11.717* 

19,747 

19,128 

20.716 

18,832 

19,249 

21392 

Naval  Forces    ... 

67,277 

44,736 

40.988 

43.370 

45.763 

60,201 

60324 

Military  Forces             

586,323 

517,364 

458,970 

490,731 

500.379 

536.187 

614.633 

Royal  Reception 

9,738 

1 

111 

Rent,  Repairs,  and  Maintenance 

26,616 

22,796 

24,651 

23,923 

20.721 

27,379 

38.306 

Additions  and  New  Works 

2,640 

5,537 

16,259 

26,213 

83,556 

86.206 

59.046 

Defence  Arms,  Equipment,  etc. 

50.681 

16,527 

96,983 

174,046 

138,077 

160.968 

286.050 

Audit  Office      

446* 

1,422 

929 

789 

765 

585 

934 

Pensions  and  Retiring  Allowances 

934 

670 

712 

907 

974 

1438 

Supervision  of  Public  Works  by  State 

Officers 

48 

275 

949 

740 

659 

521 

1,065 

Naval  Agreement 

104,969 

,104.965 

196,226+ 

153.358 

200,025 

200.000 

200.000 

Bliscellaneous  "Other"              

863 

60 

1,671 

■■ 

6.325 

3,924 

Total           

861,218 

734354 

855,764 

934,598 

970.345 

1.036,615 

1,297.012 

*  Portion  of  year  only. 


\  Includes  portion  paid  in  advance  on  account  of  1904-5. 
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2.  Expenditure  Compared  with  Various  Countries.— The  total  expenditure  on 
defenoe  and  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  according  to  the  latest  available  estimates, 
are,  in  the  countries  indicated,  as  follows : — 

EXPENDITURE  ON  DEFENCE— VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Year. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Per 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8.      d. 

Great  Britain 

1907-8 

27,760,000 

31,419,000 

59,179,000 

27    0 

Germany 

1907-8 

37,365,000 

11,645,000 

49,000,000 

16    0 

France  ... 

.      1907 

31,200,000 

12,480,000 

43,686,000 

22    3 

Italy       

1906-7 

11,084,000 

4,936,000 

12.020,000 

7    0 

Austria-Hungary . . 

1906 

15,914,000 

1,288,000 

17,202,000 

7    2 

Switzerland 

.      1907 

1,319,000 

— 

1,319,000 

7    6 

Russia    ... 

1907 

39,623,000 

10,842,000 

50,405,000 

9    5 

Spain     ... 

1907 

6,365,000 

1,458,000 

7,823,000 

8    2 

Norway... 

1906-7 

1,060,000 

418,000 

1,468,000 

12    9 

Sweden  ... 

.      1907 

2,378,000 

840,000 

3,218,000 

12    1 

Denmark 

1907-8 

674,000 

410,000 

1,084,000 

8    3 

Holland... 

1906-7 

2,171,000 

1,474,000 

3,645,000 

•  13    0 

Belgium... 

.      1907 

2,662,000 

— 

2,562,000 

7    0 

United  States       .. 

.      1907 

21,260,000 

19,792,000 

41,042,000 

9    9 

Canada  ... 

.      1906-6 

1,145,000 

— 

1,146.000 

4    0 

Australia 

.      1907-8 

1,036,488 

260,524 

1,297,012 

6    2 

§  4.  The  Trainins:  of  Officers. 

1.  Instruction  and  Exchange* — For  some  time  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Army  have  not  been  engaged  as  instructors  for  the  military  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth;  but  in  August,  1905.  arrangements  were  made  for  the  mutual 
exchange  of  permanent  officers  between  the  Commonwealth  and  England,  India,  and 
Canada.  Three  officers  were  exchanged  in  1906  and  three  in  1907.  At  the  same  time 
the  practice  which  has  existed  for  some  years  of  sending  officers  and  non-oommissioned 
officers  to  England  for  instruction  has  been  continued,  and,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  extended 
to  include  officers  of  the  militia  forces.  This  year  three  officers  and  five  non-commissioned 
officers  were  sent  to  England  for  instruction. 


§  5.  The  Cadet  System. 

1.  School  Cadets. — Many  years  before  the  consummation  of  Australian  federation 
the  systematic  military  training  of  lads  had  been  instituted  in  the  schools  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  cadet  system  had  attained  considerable  development.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  has  made  arrangements  with  the  various  Departments  of  Education 
so  that  boys  attending  school  shall  be  afiorded  facilities  for  drill  by  their  teachers,  and 
regular  instruction  by  the  paclet  Instructional  Staff  of  the  military  forces.  The  strength 
of  the  cadets  has  increased  rapidly,  and  under  the  recently-introduced  system  great 
expansion  is  expected. 

2.  Senior  Cadets. — Senior  cadet  battalions  are  authorised  for  boys  leaving  school, 
and  these  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  schoolboy  soldiers  and  the  citizen  foroes. 
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3.  Mounted  Cadets. — ^Mounted  cadet  corps  have  also  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  members  supplying  their  own  imiforms,  mounts,  and  horse- 
gear,  and  being  trained  in  troop  and  squadron  drill  by  instructors  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Their  organisation  is  distinct  from  the  educational  establishments,  but  they 
are  under  similar  conditions  as  regards  drill  and  discipline.  It  is  hoped  that  this  corps 
will  form  a  useful  recruiting  ground  for  the  mounted  branches  of  the  service. 

4.  Naval  Cadets.^-Naval  cadets  have  also  been  organised.  Generally  the  instruc- 
tion, given  voluntarily  by  members  of  the  naval  forces,  aims  at  embracing  all  branches 
of  a  seaman's  training. 

6.  Boys'  Brigades. — In  addition,  boys'  brigades  have  been  instituted  in  connection 
with  various  societies.  These  have  not  as  yet  come  under  direct  Governmental  control , 
and  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  do  so.  The  idea  of  the  originators  of  the  move- 
ment appears  to  be  to  keep  the  lads  together  in  their  leisure  time,  turning  it  to  profit- 
able account,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  self-restraint  and  discipline,  while  at  the 
same  time  preparing  them  for  the  sterner  duties  of  citizenship. 


§   6.  Commonwealth  Defence  Legislation. 

1.  The  Defence  Acts  of  1903  and  1904.— (i.)  General  Provisions  of  the  Acts.  The 
defence  of  Australia  at  the  present  time  is  enacted  and  prescribed  by  the  Defence  Acts  of 
1908  and  1904  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  Many  of  the  provisions  are  merely  enabling, 
empowering  the  Governor-General  to  arrange  for  the  efficient  defence  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  appoint  officers  to  responsible  positions  and  to  commissioned  ranks 
generally.  The  defence  force  is  declared  to  consist  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  Commonwealth,  divided  into  "permanent"  and  "citizen"  forces,  the  former 
consisting  of  persons  bound  to  continuous  service  for  a  term,  the  latter  of  persons  not  so 
bound,  and  divided  into  "militia,"  who  are  paid,  and  "volunteers,"  who  are  not 
ordinarily  paid,  for  their  services.  Members  of  rifle  clubs  duly  sworn,  and  enrolled 
persons  who  have  done  active  service,  make  up  the  reserve  forces.  In  time  of  peace, 
enlistment  is  voluntary.  In  time  of  war,  the  citizen  forces  may  be  called  out  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  must  state  his  reason  for  so  doing,  and  communicate  the  fact  to 
Parliament.  Members  of  the  naval  forces  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  outside  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  those  of  the  military  forces  are  not  liable  for  such  service.  The  forces 
may  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  States  from  domestic  violence.  Command  in  time 
of  war  may  be  given  to  the  Commander  of  any  portion  of  the  King's  regular  forces,  or  of 
the  King's  naval  forces.  For  training,  and  in  war,  the  naval  forces  may  be  placed  on 
board  ships  of  the  navy  of  the  Australian  station.  The  Army  Act  (Imperial)  is  to 
apply  to  the  Commonwealth  military  forces,  and  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  (Imperial)  to 
the  Commonwealth  naval  forces,  while  on  active  service,  except  where  those  Acts  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Commonwealth  Defence  Acts.  Regulations,  however,  may 
prescribe  that  any  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Acts  named  shaU  not  apply.  Provision  is 
to  be  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revf  nue  Fund  for  families  of  men  killed  or  incapaci- 
tated while  on  service. 

Male  inhabitants  between  18  and  60  yetirs  of  ago  are  liable  to  serve  in  time  of  war. 
Parliament  being  informed  of  the  occasion  if  in  session,  and  being  sumnmioned  within 
ten  days  if  not.  Persons  the  doctrines  of  whose  religion  forbid  them  to  bear  arms  or 
perform  military  service  may  be  exempted. 

Naval  and  military  cadet  corps  are  also  established — to  consist  of  schoolboys  over 
12  years  of  age,  and  youths  not  attending  school  between  14  and  19.  They  are  not 
iable  for  active  service. 
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The  ooDstraction  and  maintonance  of  vessels,  building  and  equipment  of  forts,  lay- 
ing of  mines,  institution  of  arms  and  anununition  factories,  the  acquisition  of  artillery 
and  rifle  ranges,  and  the  performance  of  all  acts  for  efficient  defence  and  protection,  are 
provided  for.  Railways  and  tramways  are  to  carry  troops  when  required.  In  time  of 
war,  the  control  of  these  services  may  be  assumed  by  an  officer  duly  authorised,  and 
vehicles  and  boats  may  be  impressed,  and  troops  billeted  and  quartered.  Heavy 
penalties  are  decreed  for  unlawfully  giving  information  as  to  defences,  or  unlawfuUy 
obtaining  same  ;  and  for  supplying  inferior  provisions,  material,  equipment,  etc.  Infor- 
mation required  under  the  Act  is  to  be  correctly  given.  Persons  required  to  enlist  are  to 
do  so,  and  are  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed,  and  no  person  is  to  procure  or 
aid  desertion  or  to  harbour  deserters.  Obstructing  drill,  personating,  sketching  fortifi- 
cations and  works  or  trespassing  in  them,  or  even  being,  with  the  intention  of  graphic 
ropresentatiou,  in  their  vicinity  with  drawing  or  photographing  materials,  etc.,  is  for- 
bidden. The  uniform  of  the  defence  force,  or  colourable  imitation  of  it,  is  not  to  be 
worn  by  persons  not  members  of  the  force,  and  no  contempt  is  to  be  brought  on  the 
uniform.  The  convening  of  courts-martial,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  to  consti- 
tute them,  is  with  the  Gk)vernor-General,  and  he  may  confirm  or  remit  their  sentences. 
The  composition  and  procedure  are  to  be  those  in  force  in  the  King's  regular  army  and 
navy.  Corps  moneys,  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  etc.,  are,  for  legal  reasons,  vested 
in  conunanding  officers,  who,  for  any  good  cause,  may  disrate  or  discharge  any  sailor  or 
soldier  of  the  citizen  forces,  the  disrated  or  discharged  person  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shew  cause  against  it.  The  right  to  volunteer  for  service  beyond  the  Gonmion- 
wealth  is  conserved.  No  inducement  is  to  be  given  to  any  person  to  enlist  or  engage  in 
any  naval  or  military  force,  the  raising  of  which  has  not  been  authorised.  In  the  arrest 
of  deserters,  the  civil  police  are  to  assist. 

An  exhaustive  body  of  regulations  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act,  and  the  details  of  service  by  members  of  the  forces  are  set  out  therein.  These, 
having  been  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  have  the  force  of  law.  Rates  of  pay 
for  the  permanent  and  militia  forces  have  been  fixed ;  the  conditions  of  leave  of 
absence  and  furlough,  the  mode  of  complaint  by  officers  and  men  and  of  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  the  method  of  convening  courts  of  enquiry  and  courts-martial,  have 
been  defined.  Other  matters  dealt  with  are  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety  during 
naval  and  military  practice,  payment  of  reasonable  compensation  for  loss,  injury,  or 
damage,  caused  by  military  impressment  or  service,  the  quartering  and  billeting  of 
soldiers  in  time  of  war,  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  canteens,  and  the  fixing, 
within  certain  defined  lim  ts,  of  penaltien  for  breaches  of  the  regulations.  Drill, 
training,  and  inspection  of  the  forces,  and  their  discipline  and  good  government,  are  also 
ordered. 

The  Governor-General,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Acts,  has 
appointed  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Military  Forces,  a  Director  of  the  Naval  Forces, 
District  Commandants,  and  commissioned  officers  generally.  In  the  first  appointment 
of  officers,  preference  is  accorded  to  persons  who  have  served  in  the  ranks.  Promotions 
of  officers  are  generally  subject  to  passing  the  prescribed  examinations,  but  distinguished 
service,  or  marked  ability  and  gallantry  in  active  service,  may  be  permitted  to  gain  pro- 
motion without  examination.  A  Council  of  Defence,  and  Boards  of  Military  and  Naval 
Administration,  have  been  constituted.  A  Reserve  of  Officers  has  been  formed,  and  also 
an  Unattached  List,  whence  officers  may  be  employed  for  duty  with  any  corps  or  with 
the  staff.  The  authority  of  the  Act  to  establish  a  Naval  and  Military  College  has  not  yet 
been  availed  of,  but  a  Chair  of  Military  Science  has  been  endowed  by  the  University  of 
Sydney,  and  an  officer  of  the  general  staff  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Military 
Science.  Reference  is  made  hereinafter  to  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that 
now  not  only  soldiers  will  be  enabled  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  that  the  influence  of  the  teaching  will  pervade  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  enable  them  to  speak  and  vote  more  effectively,  because  with  greater  knowledge, 
when  defence  matters  come  up  for  consideration. 
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(ii.)  Regulaticns  for  Efficiency.  Under  the  regulations,  certain  requirements  for 
efficiency  are  set  out  for  members  of  the  militia  forces,  inefficients  being  discharged. 
The  principal  of  these  requirements  are  : — Attendance  at  the  annual  camps  of  training ; 
completion  of  a  course  of  *'  field  training  "  in  the  special  duties  of  the  arm  to  which  the 
member  is  attached;  attendance  at  District  CJommandants'  inspections;  and  the  per- 
formance during  the  year  of  an  allotted  amount  of  drill,  amounting  to  12  days  or  equiva- 
lent. Oamps,  inspections,  musketry,  and  field-training  parades  count  for  efficiency,  and 
two  half -days  or  four  nights  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  day.  For  volunteers,  the 
parades  required  for  efficiency  are  eight  half-days  and  ten  nights.  The  attendance  of 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  at  the  camps  in  1906-7  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
tables  i' — 


ATTENDANCE  OP  MILITIA  AND  VOLUNTEER  FORCES  AT  CAMPS  OF 
CONTINUOUS  TRAINING,  1906-7. 


Establishment 

Actual 

Aotnal 

Peroeotage  of 

Arm. 

OB  per 

Strength  at 

Number  in 

Attendance  in 

Estimates. 

date  of  Camp. 

Camp. 

Strength. 

Light  Horse 

5.184 

4,882 

4,128 

85 

Field  Artillery 

1,214 

1,162 

1,040 

90 

Garrison  Artillery 

1,512 

1,427 

1,262 

88 

Engineers      ... 

667 

639 

584 

91 

Infantry — ^Militia 

6,837 

6,516 

5,711 

88 

Corps  of  Signallers 

284 

223 

209 

94 

Army  Service  Corps     . 

275 

265 

248 

94 

Army  Medical  Corps   . 

621 

587 

620 

89 

Veterinary  Department 

15 

10 

9 

90 

Total  Militia 

16.609' 

15,711 

13,711 

87 

Infantry — ^Volunteers ... 

5,828 

5,251 

2,401 

46 

Total      ... 

. 

22,487 

20,962 

16,112 

• 
77 

The  numbers  classed  as  '*  efficient"  for  the  year  1906-7  were  as  follow  : — 
EFFICIENTS  (MILITIA  AND  VOLUNTEER  FORCES)  ON  30TH  JUNE,  1907. 


Force. 

Strength  on 

30th  June, 

1907. 

Efficients. 

Percentage  of 

Efficients  to 

Strength. 

Non-Efflcienta. 

MiUtia           

Volunteers     ... 

15.209 
5,001 

13,177 
4,221 

87 
84 

2,032 
780 

Total      

20,210 

17,398 

86 

2,812 
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§  7.  General  Questions  of  Defence. 

1.  Proposed  Schemes. — There  have  been  before  the  public  various  ph>posals  for 
securing  the  efficient  defence  of  Australia.  One  aims  at  enforcing  courses  of  oompulsory 
drill  on  all  males,  on  their  attaining  18  years  of  age,  the  training  to  be  conducted  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  present  in  vogue  for  the  militia  and  volunteers,  attendance 
on  certain  nights  throughout  the  year,  with  daylight  parades  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
weekly  half-holiday  {e.g.,  Saturday  and  Wednesday),  and  on  whole  days  as  specially 
arranged.  Another  proposal  makes  the  cadet  system  compulsory  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, and  seeks  to  attain  its  end  by  elementary  military  training  in  school  life.  In 
connection  with  these  and  other  propositions  the  figures  of  male  population  of  the 
Ck>mmonwealth  are  of  interest.  The  estimated  number  of  males  available  for  training  as 
cadets,  takeh  as  those  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  (at  which  latter  age  they  are  eligible 
for  membership  of  the  citizen  forces)  was,  on  Slst  December,  1906,  271,000.  That  of 
males  at  the  best  period  for  military  service,  taken  as  those  between  18  and  35,  was 
624,000 ;  while  between  35  and  60,  there  were  537,000  males.  The  figures  in  more  detail 
are  as  follows  : — 

MALE  POPULATION  AT  CERTAIN  AGES,  318T  DECEMBER,  1906. 


Age. 

Estimated 

Male 
Population. 

Age. 

:  1 1 

^111 

..!    40,000 
..i    40,000 
..1    39,000 
..!  154,000 
..   179,000 
.'  172,000 

Age, 

12  and  imder  13  ... 
18        „           14  ... 

14  „           15  ... 

15  „           16  ... 

49,000 

47,000 

46,000  1 

44,000 

44,000 

41,000 

18  and  under  19  . 

19  „           20 . 

20  „           '>1 . 

21  „           25 . 
25        „           30 . 
30         „           35 . 

35  and  under  40... 
1  40        „           45 ... 
,45         „           60... 

168,000 
139,000 
230,000 

16        „           17  ... 
17.       „           18  ... 

Total,  35  to.60... 

537,000 

Total,  12  to  17  ... 

271,000 

Total,  18  to  84. 

.1  624,000 

Total,  12  and  under 
60      1,432,000 

2.  Ministerial  Policy.— On  the  13th  December,  1907,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Honourable  the  Prime  Minister  outlined  the  Government's  defence  scheme. 
The  leading  points  are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Australia  is  no  longer  outside  the  area  of  the  world's  conflicts,  and  the  enormous 
annual  war  expenditure  of  modem  nations  must  therefore  be  considered.  The  great 
wealth  of  Australia  demands  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war,  if  only  to  preserve  peace. 
The  question  of  defence,  as  seen  by  Australia,  falls  naturally  into  three  parts.  The  first 
relates  to  the  command  of  the  high  seas,  the  next  to  the  protection  of  our  coasts,  and  the 
last  to  our  power  to  hold  our  own  territory  against  invaders. 

The  British  Empire  depends  on  the  navy  as  its  first  line  of  defence,  and,  because  of 
her  long  coast  line,  Australia  is  deeply  concerned  in  this.  Dependence  on  the  Imperial 
navy  must  therefore  continue ;  the  whole  defence  of  the  sea  and  its  control  being  a 
matter  for  the  British  Government  and  the  British  na\y.  The  present  Naval  Agreement 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  contribution  in  kind  is  proposed,  viz.,  a  naval 
force,  Australian  in  character.  It  is  intended  to  raise  this  force,  the  officers  and  men  being 
engaged  here  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  Royal  Navy,  or  obtained  after  they  have 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  serve  on  our  local  vessels  for  the  usual  term  on  this  station, 
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and  then  to  pass  into  other  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  continue  their  training  elsewhere. 
They  would  remain  members  of  the  navy  in  every  sense,  recruited  and  serving  under  its 
laws;  They  would  be  paid  in  Australia  at  Australian  rates  of  pay.  The  ships  would  fly 
the  White  Ensign  and  the  Southern  Gross,  and  be  altogether  Australian  in  cost  and  in 
political  control,  as  to  their  movements  and  stations ;  in  everything  else  they  would  be  part 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  whole  control,  both  in  peace  and  war,  would  be  in  the  Common- 
wealth, but  if  in  time  of  danger  it  chose  to  place  its  flotilla  under  the  command  of  the 
admiral  on  this  station,  as  would  probably  be  the  case,  it  would  then  pass  wholly  under 
his  control  for  the  time  being.  The  annual  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  is  estimated 
at  £100,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the  present  subsidy  would  be  applied  to  submersibles 
or  destroyers.  The  Australian  Squadron  would  be  an  addition,  although  part  of,  the 
Royal  Navy,  for  which  Australia  would  become  a  recruiting  ground.  It  is  intended  that 
docks  and  fitting  establishments  should  also  be  maintained,  coaling  facilities  provided, 
and  arrangements  made  for  a  supply  of  coal  and  naval  stores  for  His  Majesty's  ships. 
The  Admiralty  joins  issue  regarding  the  Government  proposals,  principaUy  upon  the 
matter  of  control  in  time  of  war.  It  is  hoped  that  these  objections  will  be  satisfactorily 
overcome. 

For  local  defence  it  is  proposed  to  build  vessels  absolutely  under  Australian  control, 
and  with  a  sphere  limited  to  Australian  waters.  This  flotilla  is  to  consist  of  submarines 
and  torpedo  boat  (coastal)  destroyers,  three  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  being 
acquired  annually  for  three  years.  The  complete  scheme  would  give  two  submarines  for 
New  South  Wales,  two  for  Victoria,  two  for  Queensland,  one  perhaps  at  Thursday  Island, 
and  one  each  for  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  and  one  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  for  the  chief  harbour  of  each  State.  If  after  three  years  the  protective  force 
be  considered  insufficient,  additions  will  be  made  to  it  according  to  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  principles.  In  addition,  lights  and  armaments  for  the  shore  forts  will  be 
installed.     Ammunition  also  'will  be  purchased. 

Regarding  land  defences,  the  militia  is  numerically  weak,  there  being  only  22,000 
regularly  drilled  soldiers  in  the  permanent,  militia,  and  volunteer  forces.  At  present 
only  one  male  in  every  112  is  undergoing  drill  and  military  experience, .  and  that 
generally  for  but  a  short  period.  The  annual  cost  of  this  is  £800,000.  Numerically  our 
force  is  regarded  as  too  weak,  and  financially  as  too  expensive.  The  Government 
propose  a  system  of  training,  according  to  which  every  young  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  be  required  to  serve  each  year  for  at  least  sixteen  days  in  the  National 
Guard,  during  his  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first  years,  instruction,  continuous 
and  practical,  being  imparted  in  local  camps.  Each  of  the  present  militia  units 
will  expand  to  three  National  Guard  units,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  militia 
will  be  absorbed,  being  required  to  supply  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to 
train  the  new  levies.  The  Guard  will  not  ordinarily  receive  pay  for  its  service,  but  for 
the  longer  training  necessary  in  special  corps  reasonable  allowance  will  be  made.  Long 
service  undertaken  voluntarily  wiD  be  especially  appreciated,  and  recognition  made. 
After  the  three  years'  training,  men  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done,  by 
attending  6ccasionally,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  at  camps  with  the  National  Guard.  The 
age  of  exemption  from  the  reserves  will  be  forty  years.  The  uniform,  accoutrements, 
mountings,  fittings  of  ordnance,  etc.,  will,  whenever  possible,  be  locally  made,  and  it  is 
intended  to  establish  an  ammunition  factory. 

A  school  of  permanent  expert  instructors,  whose  members  will  travel  from  State  to 
State,  will  train  the  offic3rs,  by  lectures  and  examinations,  in  the  latest  principles  of 
military  science,  and  the  latest  lessons  of  military  history.  The  system  of  temporary 
exchanges  of  officers  with  England,  India,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  will  continue, 
and  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  sent  abroad  for  training. 

The  estimates  of  cost  for  each  of  the  first  three  years,  as  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  1907-8,  are:— 
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GENERAjEi  Questions  of  Defence. 
DETAILS  OF  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE. 


Items. 


Central  Administration 

Head  quarters  of  Military  Districts 

Ordnance  Department 

Permanent  Troops 

Instructional  Staff 

Accounts  and  Pay  Department 

Rifle  Range  Staff 


Total — Permanent  Services 

National  Guard:  Training- 
Pay,  including  Militia  retained 
Clothing,  etc. 

Camps  and  Schools  of  Instruction 
Central  School 
Ammunition  annually  expended 


Total 


Arms 

Accoutrements,  etc.    ... 

Stores,  general  contingencies,  etc. 

Field  Artillery,  guns,  &  reserve  ammunition 

Ammunition,  reserve  for  rifles  ... 

Works  and  buildings  ... 

Repairs,  maintenance,  and  rents 


Total 


Igt  Year. 


2nd  Year. 


£ 
23,000 
15,000 
22,000 
85,000 
46,000 
6,000 
3,000 


200,000 


93,000 
90.000 
39,000 
5,000 
20,000 


247,000 


100,000 
75.000 
82,000 
60,000 
30.000 
29,000 
26,000 


342,000 


Qrand  Total,  excluding  Rifle  Clubs 
and  Cadets        ...  ...  ...,   789,000 


£ 
23,000 
15,000 
22,000 
65,000 
46,000 
6,000 
3,000 


3rd  Year. 


180,000 


80,000 
90,000 
68,000 
5,000 
40,000 


£ 
23,000 
15,000 
22,000 
50,000 
46,000 
6,000 
3,000 


165,000 


90,000 
90,000 
85,000 
5.000 
60,000 


283,000 


100,000 
75,000 
28,000 
50,000 
80,000 
29,000 
21.000 


333,000 


796,000 


330,000 


100,000 
75,000 
24,000 
60,000 
30,000 
29,000 
16,000 


324,000 


819,000 


Estimates, 
1907-8. 


£ 

23,000 

16,254 

21,462 

105,793 

46,388 

6,198 

2,664 


220.789 


116.489 
64,197 
80,460 

»2,'206* 


242.349 


106,433 

36,295 
t 

I 
69,000 
31,668 


383,827 


696,416 


*  £32,908  includes  annual  expenditure  on  gun  and  rifle  ammunition  and  reserve  rifle  ammii- 
nition.    f  Guns  are  Included  in  arms,    t  See  note  *. 

The  total  military  and  naval  expenditure  works  out  thus : — 

GRAND  TOTALS  (INCLUDING  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE). 


Items. 

Estimates. 
1907-8. 

Ist  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rdYe«. 

Military   (including  new  special   defence 

provision)  ... 
Naval  Agreement 
Local  Naval  Forces     ... 
New  naval  expenditure 
Presumed  unexpended  balance. . . 

£ 
1,033,359 
200,000 
60,524 

125;950 

£ 

1,097,000 

200,000 

60,524 

357,070 

£ 

1,021,000 

200,000 

60,624 

414,140 

£ 
1.074,000 
200,000 

60,524 
471,210 

Total      ... 

1,419,833 

1,714,594 

1,695,624 

1.606,734 

This  table  includes  expenditure  on  cadets,  rifle  clubs,  etc.,  and  capital  spent  upon 
fixed  defences,   factories,   and   works.     It  will  be  seen  that  for  this  year  the  actual 
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appropriation  proposed  is  £1,300,000,  although  £125,000  has  been  deducted  from  the 
full  cost,  because  it  is  not  expected  to  be  expended  within  the  year. 

The  cost  of  the  new  system  will  not  be  much  greater  than  under  the  present  system, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  camp  life  and  healthy  rivalry  in  outdoor  military  occupations  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  great  disciplinary  power,  but  wiU  be  a  potent  factor  in  fostering  the 
best  national  spirit.  It  is  calculated  that  the  establishment  under  the  new  proposals 
will  be  88,000,  always  in  training,  supplen^nted  each  year  by  about  80,000  men,  an 
equal  number  passing  to  the  reserve.  In  the  eighth  year  over  200,000  men  will  be 
available,  fully  armed,  equipped,  and  organised  for  the  defeuoe  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  cadet  movement  will  be  largely  expanded,  and  rifle  clubs  will  receive  an  increased 
subsidy.  The  term  of  compulsory  service  in  the  National  Guard  will  be  reduced  for 
those  who  have  passed  through  and  qualified  in  the  cadet  service,  and  rifle  clubs  will  be 
recruited  from  those  who  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  of  service  in  the  Guard. 


§  8.  Relation  to  the  Empire. 

During  the  New  Zealand  wars  many  colonists  ser\'6d  with  the  British  forces,  but 
their  service  was  purely  as  individuals.  In  1885  a  field  battery,  an  infantry  battalion, 
and  an  ambulance  corps,  numbering  in  all  770,  with  218  horses,  left  New  South  Wales 
to  take  part  in  the  Suakin  campaign.  This  was  the  first  time  that  duly  organised 
colonial  troops  were  employed  outside  the  colonies  in  the  Empire's  wars.  Lord 
Wolseley*8  despatch  of  15th  June,  1885,  roads: — '*The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  I 
trust  the  noble  and  patriotic  example  sot  by  New  South  Wales  may,  should  occasion 
arise,  be  followed  by  other  colonies," 

In  1899  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Boers  led  to  the  several  colonies  offering  con- 
tingents. This  service  was  continued  when,  on  Ist  March,  1901,  the  control  of  the 
defence  forces  passed  over  to  the  Commonwealth.  Besides  the  troops  officially  organised 
many  Australians  served  as  individuals  in  the  campaign.  The  following  table  shews  the 
strength  of  the  military  contingents  sent  at  various  times  from  Australia  to  South 
Africa: — 

STRENGTH  OP   MILITARY   CONTINGENTS   SENT  FROM   AUSTRALIA 
TO   SOUTH   AFRICA. 


State  Troops 
at 

State  Troops 
at  Impe- 

*^"tJ^^*^*I      a»«>d  Total 

State  Plxpense. 

rial  Expense. 

Colony. 

e 

U   GC 

i 

i 

her 
nks. 

rses. 

e 

III  i 

i 

II 

i 

i 

ss 

s 

76 

oi    S 

5 

<=>s 

o 

1 

314 

oi 

& 

New  South  Wales 

IfiO 

3,217 

3436 

1,308  i  1,443 

78    1,271 

1,294 

5.796 

6379 

Victoria 

47 

751 

830 

77 

1,569  1  1.877 

69    1.052  11,118 

193 

3.372 

3326 

Queensland 

39 

6SH 

868 

73 

1346  1  1.608 

37 

6091     736 

149 

2,730 

8.907 

South  Australia 

20 

326 

258 

46 

644  1     696 

23 

467 

490 

89 

1,437 

1.444 

Western  Australia 

18       331 

260 

31 

510'     608 

15 

291 

306 

67 

1.162 

1.183 

Tasmania 

6       173 

56 
- 
5,418 

17 

358 

422 

13 

290 

303 

36 

821 

783 

AustraUa             

290 

5,492 

323 

6.765 

6.649 

236 

4,070 

4.247 

848 

15327 

16314 

There  were,  in  addition,  several  special  service  officers  attached,  at  the  request  of 
the  colonial  Governments,  to  the  British  forces,  whose  service  with  the  Imperial  troops 
was  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth  forces,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  routine  and  administration  of  troops  on  service. 

The  Home  Government  also  accepted  the  offer  of  contingents  from  Australia  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China.  Naval  volunteers  were  famished  by  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  equipped  a  gunboat  for  the  Imperial 
service.  The  strength  of  the  New  South  Wales  contingent  was  260,  that  of  the 
Victorian  '200,  of  all  ranks.  ^  t 
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§  9.  Military  Education. 

Following  upon  the  endowment  by  the  Sydney  University  of  a  Chair  of  Military 
Science,  a  curriculum,  to  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  commenced  in  March, 
1907.  The  courses  of  lectures  are  open  to  attendance  by  the  public  upon  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fees,  but  members  of  the  #Jniversity  Scouts  are  permitted  to  attend 
without  fee,  and  officers  of  the  citizen  forces  at  half  fees.  The  curriculum  oonsiste  of 
individual  courses  of  instruction,  each  terminating  with  an  examination.  Completion 
of  the  curriculum  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  in  military  science,  and  students 
not  completing  it  may  receive  certificates  for  any  courses  in  which  they  have  given 
satisfaction . 

The  courses  for  the  first  year  are  Military  History  and  Science  I.  and  Elementary 
Military  Engineering.  In  the  former  subject  ten  lectures  are  given  in  military  history 
and  ten  in  strategy,  and  in  the  latter  there  are  ten  lectures  with  five  days'  practical 
instruction.  In  the  second  year  the  subjects  are  Military  History  and  Science  IT.  and 
Military  Topography.  The  former  comprises  ten  lectures  in  military  history  and  ten  in 
Imperial  defence.  In  topography  ten  lectures  and  seven  days'  practical  instruction 
make  up  the  course.  The  subjects  for  the  third  year  are  Military  History  and  Science 
m.  and  Military  Law  and  Administration.  Ten  lectures  in  military  history  are  joined 
with  ten  in  tactics  to  make  up  the  former,  while  there  arc  twenty  lectures  in  the  latter 
course. 

The  lectures  for  diploma  are  given  at  the  Sydney  University  during  Lent  and 
Trinity  terms.  Short  continuous  courses  of  instruction  in  military  subjects  for  the 
benefit  of  officers  of  the  permanent  and  citizen  forces  are  also  arranged,  the  lectures 
being  delivered  during  Michaelmas  term. 


§  10.  The  Defence  Forces  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1840  New  2iealand  became  a  British  colony  by  cession  of  the  Maori  ohiets.  The 
natives  have  generally  shewn  themselves  well  disposed  to  the  colonists,  but  in  1845-8 
and  1860-70  there  were  native  wars,  in  which,  however,  many  of  the  clans  fought  for 
the  colonial  Government.  Colonists  joined  with  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  campaign 
that  began  in  1845.  In  that  year  a  Militia  Ordinance  was  enacted,  and  300  men  were 
enrolled  at  Auckland  and  Wellington.  The  necessity  of  keeping  trained  bodies  of  men 
in  case  of  continued  resistance  was  acknowledged  by  the  act  of  the  home  Government  in 
sending  soldiers,  not  to  be  kept  constantly  under  arms  and  in  receipt  of  pay,  but  to 
maintain  themselves  on  land  granted  them  for  settlement,  being  in  readiness  for  military 
service  if  occasion  arose.  October,  1847,  saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  this 
military  colony.  Garrison  duty  was  performed  for  a  few  days  each  year.  The  grant 
was  a  cottage  on  an  acre  of  land  to  each  soldier,  to  become,  on  the  completion  of  seven 
years'  service,  his  own  property,  with  the  right  to  purchase  five  additional  acres  at  a  low 
price.  This  force  ultimately  rose  to  500  men,  and  the  scheme  was  successful.  The 
corps  of  New  Zealand  Fencibles  was  also  constituted  about  the  same  time  from  dis- 
charged soldiers  resident  in  the  colony,  and  was  approximately  of  the  same  strength  as 
the  military  settlement. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Waitara  war  in  18G0  revealed  a  state  of  military  unpreparedness. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  volunteer  forces  raised  to  fight  in  conjunction  with  the 
Imperial  troops.  After  a  short  peace,  hostilities  were  renewed  with  increased  vigor  and 
over  a  wider  area.  All  available  Europeans  were  called  out  for  training  or  active  service. 
In  addition  to  the  troops  raised  in  New  Zealand,  a  body  of  military  settlers  was  enrolled, 
principally  in  Australia — for  service  in  Now  Zeak^nd.  The  terms  of  enrolment  provided 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  men  were  to  be  located  on  the  frontier,  with  a 
grant  of  50  acres  each.  About  1600  colonists  also  assisted  the  Imperial  troops  in  trans- 
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port  and  convoy  duties.  Before  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  Imperial  troops  were 
removed.  Owing  to  differences  between  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  latter  declared  its  readiness  to  undertake  its  own  defence.  Orders 
were  accordingly  issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  most  of  them 
went  home  during  1866,  though  it  was  1870  before  the  last  regiment  left  the  colony. 
The  New  Zealanders  set  about  finishing  the  war.  In  1867  it  languished,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  were  reduced  to  3600,  including  1700  military  settlers.  Quickened  again 
into  life,  the  insurrection  necessitated  the  up-keep  of  an  organised  force.  At  first  the 
only  available  body  was  the  armed  Constabulary  corps,  raised  a  few  months  before  the 
fresh  outbreak  of  1868.  With  the  increased  activity  of  the  disturbances,  this  body  was 
increased  to  a  strength  of  1000  men,  and  designated  the  '*  Field  Force.'*  With  the  aid 
of  other  local  forces  and  allied  natives,  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and  a  lasting  peace 
established.  The  Constabulary  or,  Field  Force  was  gradually  reduced  in  strength,  and 
after  various  changes  it  was  separated  from  the  Police  Force  and  organised  as  a  per- 
manent artillery  unit  by  the  Defence  Act  1886.  This  Act  repealed  previous  laws  relating 
to  the  militia  and  voljunteers.  The  Defence  Amendment  Act  of  1900  gives  the  Governor 
power  to  establish  an  Imperial  reserve,  drawn  from  any  branch  of  the  forces,  for  service 
outside,  as  well  as  within,  the  colony.  Under  the  Acts  of  1886,  1900,  and  1906  the 
defence  forces  of  the  Dominion  are  constituted.  In  1882  the  strength  of  the  forces  main- 
tained was  7867 — made  up  of  732  cavalry,  907  artillery,  380  engineers,  and  6348  infantry. 
The  colony  furnished  150  (approximately)  officers  and  4850  men  for  the  South  African 
war. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Artillery  and  Royal  New  Zealand  Engineers,  together  with 
auxiliary  units  of  various  arms,  make  up  the  military  forces  of  the  dominion.  Adminis- 
tration and  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Defence.  The  following  table  gives 
the  strength  of  the  various  corps  : — 


Mounted  Rifles            ...            ...  4,189 

Infantry  Corps             ...            ...  6,881 

Cycle  Corps                  ...             ...  34 

Signalling  Corps          ...             ...  36 

Field  Hospital  and  Bearer  Corps  53 

Garrison  Bands           ...            ...  142 


PEBMANENT— 

Royal  N.Z.  Artillery  ...        248 

Royal  N.Z.  Engineers  ...  84 

Total  Permanent  ...  332 

VOLUNTEERS— 

Field  Artillery  ...  ...  461 

Naval  and  Garrison  Artillery  ...  929 

Engineers  ...  ...  ...  470 

In  addition  there  is  a  cadet  corps  with  a  total  strength  of  3094,  and  rifle  clubs, 
with  a  membership  of  3141. 

The  following  table  gives  the  military  expenditure  of  New  Zealand  from  1900-1  to 
1905-6:-- 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURE,  NEW  ZEALAND,  1900-1  to  1905-6. 


Grand  total  trained 


13,627 


Year. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

19084. 

1904-5. 

1905^ 

1906-7. 

Expenditure... 

£156,218 

£250,478 

£292,081 

£221,959 

£239,333 

£195,028 

£192,766 

Enlistment  for  three  years  in  a  volunteer  corps  is  decreed  for  all  cadets  in  the  Civil 
Service,  on  their  attaining  the  ago  of  18  years. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
§  I.  The  Resrulatlon  of  ImmisTAtion  into  Australia. 

1.  Pre-Federal  Restrictions.— (i.)  Alieti  Races.  .The  several  States  of  Australia  had 
regarded  it  as  desirable »  long  prior  to  Federation,  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
admission  of  persons  wishing  to  become  inhabitants  of  those  States.  The  influx  of 
Chinese  into  the  States,  for  example,  was  limited  by  stringent  statutes,  and  later  genenU 
Acts  were  passed  in  some  of  the  States  which  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  immigra- 
tion of  other — principally  Asiatic — races. 

(ii.)  Undesirable  Immigrants.  Further  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  admission 
of  persons  who  were  undesirable  as  inhabitants,  either  for  medical  or  moral  reasons,  or 
who  were  likely  to  be  an  economic  burden  upon  the  community. 

2.  Powers  and  Legislation  of  the  Commonwealth.— (i.)  Constitutional  Powers. 
By  Chap.  I.,  Pt.  V.,  Sec.  51,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  is  empowered  to  make  laws  with  respect  to 
immigration  and  emigration  and  the  influx  of  criminals.     (See  page  27  herein.) 

(ii.)  Legislation.  The  powers  specified  have  now  been  exercised,  and  tfie  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof  supersede  the  State  laws  above  referred  to. 

The  first  Act  passed  was  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  1901,  which  contained 
provisions  restricting  the  immigration  of  the  classes  of  persons  mentioned  above.  The 
clauses  restricting  the  immig^ration  of  persons  under  contract  were,  however,  repealed, 
and  the  Contract  Inmiigrants  Act  1905  was  substituted  therefor.     (See  page  41  herein.) 

The  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1905  amends  certain  parts  of  the  Act  of  1901, 
and  the  immigration  of  alien  races  and  undesirable  persons  is  now  regulated  by  the  two 
Acts,  viz.,  those  of  1901  and  1905.  This  last  applies  only  to  immigrants  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  manual  labour  in  Australia.  The  admission  of  such  persons  is 
permitted  if  the  contract  is  in  writing,  is  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  some  person  named, 
who  must  be  resident  in  Australia,  and  approved  by  the  Minister.  Such  approval  will 
not  be  given  if  the  contract  is  made  with  the  view  of  affecting  an  industrial  dispute  or  if 
the  remuneration  and  other  terms  are  not  as  advantageous  to  the  contract  immigrant  as 
those  current  for  workers  of  the  same  class  at  the  place  where  the  contract  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

There  is  an  additional  provision  where  the  proposed  immigrant  is  not  a  British 
subject  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  descendant  of  such  a  person.  In  such  case  it 
has  to  be  proved  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  employers  obtaining  in  the  Common- 
wealth a  worker  of  at  least  equal  skill  and  ability. 

In  case  of  infraction  of  the  law  it  is  provided  that  the  contract  is  absolutely  void 
and  the  immigrant  and  employer  are  both  liable  to  penalties,  and  the  employer  is  also 
liable  to  pay  the  immigrant  until  he  obtains  employment,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
immigrant,  to  provide  expenses  for  his  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came. 

The  above  matter  is  referred  to  also  herein  in  connection  with  industrial  legislation. 

3.  Prohibited  Immigrants.— (i.)  Provisions  of  the  Acts.  Persons  comprised  in  the 
following  classes  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  Commonwealth,  viz.  : — (a)  Any  person 
who  fails  to  pass  the  dictation  test ;  that  is  to  say,  who  fails  to  write  out  not  less  than 
fifty  words  of  a  language  prescribed  by  regulation  when  dictated  to  him  by  an  offioer 
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administering  the  Act.  (b)  Any  person  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public, 
(c)  Any  idiot  or  insane  person,  (d)  Any  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  (e)  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence,  other  than  a  mere  political 
offence,  and  has  boon  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer  and  has  not  served 
his  sentence  or  received  a  pardon.     (/)  Any  person  undesirable  for  moral  reasons. 

Regarding  (a)  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Act  of  1901  provided  for  the  dictation  of  not 
less  than  fifty  words  of  a  European  language.  The  Act  of  1905  provided  for  the  retention 
of  this  test  until  regulations  be  passed  prescribing  the  languages  to  be  employed.  No 
such  regulations  have  yet  been  made,  and  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1901  is  therefore 
de  facto  still  in  force.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  dictation  test  is  not  and  never  has  been 
imposed  upon  persons  of  European  race. 

(li.)  Exemptions.  To  these  restrictions  there  are  the  following  exemptions,  viz.: — 
(a)  Any  person  holding  an  exemption  certificate.  (6)  Members  of  the  King's  regular 
land  and  sea  forces,  (c)  The  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  Qovemment. 
{d)  The  master  and  crew  of  any  other  vessel  landing  during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  a 
Commonwealth  port ;  but  before  the  ship  can  obtain  her  outward  clearance  the  crew 
must,  at  the  demand  of  an  officer  administering  the  Act,  be  mustered,  and  if  any  member 
of  the  crew  be  missing,  and  would  otherwise,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer,  have  been  a 
prohibited  immigrant,  then  such  person  is  deemed  to  bo  a  prohibited  immigrant,  and 
until  the  contrary  be  proved,  to  have  entered  the  Commonwealth  contrary  to  the  Act. 
(e)  Any  Commissioner  of,  or  other  person  accredited  from,  the  Imperial  or  any  other 
Government. 

(iii.)  Oeneral  Provisions.  An  immigrant  may  be  required  to  pass  the  dictation  test 
at  any  time  within  a  year  after  he  has  entered  the  Commonwealth. 

A  prohibited  immigrant  within  the  meaning  of  (a)  above  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
an  officer,  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Conmion wealth,  or  to  remain  within  it,  upon  deposit- 
ing £100  and  within  thirty  days  either  obtaining  an  exemption  certificate  or  departing 
from  the  Commonwealth ;  in  either  event  the  deposit  is  returned. 

The  punishment  for  breach  of  the  Act  by  a  prohibited  immigrant  is  imprisonment 
for  su  months  and  deportation  in  addition,  if  so  ordered. 

4.  Liability  of  Shipmasters  and  Others. — The  master,  owners,  agents,  and  char- 
terers of  a  vessel  from  which  a  prohibited  immigrant  enters  the  Commonwealth  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  for  each  entrant.  The  vessel  may  be 
detained  as  security,  but  may  be  released  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  with  two  sureties  for 
the  payment  of  any  penalties  ;  the  vessel  may  be  seized  and  sold  in  defoult  of  payment 
of  penalties.  The  master,  owners,  agents,  and  charterers  may.  be  required  to  provide  a 
return  passage  for  the  prohibited  immigrant,  and  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  during  his 
detention  prior  to  deportation.  Masters  of  vessels  are  authorised  to  prevent  such  a  person 
from  landing  and  to  obtain  any  necessary  assistance. 

5.  Agreements  with  other  Countries. — Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment  of  any  country  regulating  the  admission  into  Australia  of  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  such  country,  such  subjects  being  not,  during  the  subsistence  of  the  arrangement, 
required  to  pass  the  dictation  test. 

Persons  who  have  resided  either  continuously  or  from  time  to  time  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  whole,  and  who  are  al>out  to  depart  from  it,  being 
persons  who,  if  they  return,  would  be  prohibited  immigrants,  may  obtain  a  certificate  of 
exemption  entitling  them  to  return. 

Certificates  of  exemption  are  granted  by  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  who.ve 
department  administers  the  Act. 

6.  Statistics. — The  following  tables  shew  the  number  of  persons  who  desired  but 
were  not  permitted  to  land,  those  who  were  allowed  to  land,  and  the  nationality  of  tbe 
persons  admitted : —  y--^  i 
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PERSONS  ADBiTTTED  OR  REFUSED  ADMISSION  TO  COMMONWEALTH 
UNDER  PI^VISION  OF  IMmGRATION  RESTRICTION  ACT. 


Year. 

Persons  Admitted  who 

Persons  Admitted  without 

Persons  Bef  osed 

Passed  Education  Test. 

Passing  Education  Test. 

Admission. 

1902 

33 

46,468 

653 

1903 

13 

44,117 

162 

1904 

1 

47,940 

117 

1906 

3 

47,940 

106 

1906 

Nii. 

67,646 

63 

1907 

NU. 

71,988     . 

62 

NATIONALITY   OF  PERSONS  ADMITTED. 


1908. 

1908. 

X«H.         j 

1905. 

n906. 

•1907. 

NationaUty. 

■*» 

■M 

3^ 

s^ 

t^ 

s  . 

u 

With 
Test. 

11 

With 
Test. 

II 

With 
Test. 

fi 

With 
Test. 

fi 

11 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

i!* 

Europeans— 

I 

1 

Austrians... 

647 

800 

960  1    ... 

683 

en 

651 

Belgians  ... 

14 

20 

20 

25 

33 

64 

British      

35,390 

36.061 

80.026 

30.975 

47,388 

eoaTS 

'    Danes 

52 

94 

109 

125 

9S0 

980 

Dutch       

45 

30 

'       26 

43 

gi 

94 

French     ... 

1^1 

1390 

2.076 

1.408 

1.666 

1.686 

Germans  ... 

1403 

1.028 

823 

926 

1.3» 

1.900 

Greeks      

268 

210 

194 

121 

940 

202 

Italians 

1.181 

796 

814 

734 

8B9 

goa 

Poles        

9 

8 

8 

13 

5 

6 

Portuguese 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

Bumanians 

10 

...     1      ... 

... 

Bussians  ... 

100 

148 

122 

...     ,        157 

203 

"im 

Scandinavians      

221 

382 

320 

281 

776 

142 

Spaniards 

.TO 

.53 

27 

85 

38 

81 

Swiss        

."SS 

20 

79 

68 

68 

18 

Turks       

12 

13 

8 

8 

6 

Europeans  (not  specified) 

1,121 

"'  7 

17 

18 

9 

Ambbtcans— 

North  Americans 

471 

561 

563 

603 

8G7 

880 

South  Americans... 

6 

6 

12 

15 

Negroes 

5 

"2 

10 

18 

15 

"i 

4 

9 

French  Creoles 

1 

... 

West  Indians 

*     3 

5 

■  7 

"3 

"'  6 

"   3 

"i 

... 

13 

Asiatics— 

Afghans    ... 

g 

7 

3 

9 

Arabs        

1 

3 

8 

Burmese  ... 

i 

Chaldeans            

'■■  2 

... 

Chinese 

1.336 

"986 

"847 

i 

1,260 

1434 

!.« 

Cingalese 

15 

8 

"2 

9 

15 

6 

U 

East  Indians         

1 

Eurasians             

"2 

2 

Filipinos 

"98 

1 

■■37 

"54 

■74 

"i 

"iSD 

"si 

Hindoos   ... 

66 

6 

48 

"2 

461 

146 

75 

m 

Japanese  ... 

513 

8 

558 

1 

461 

251 

856 

SD 

Javanese  ... 

3 

75 

02 

52 

1 

Kurds        

3 

Malays      

321 

"626 

"469 

"280 

"436 

JWO 

Syrians 

43 

"4 

43 

"i 

39 

51 

66 

SB 

Otht.h  Baces— 

Maoris      

1 

1 

a 

8 

""  6 

"i 

Pacific  Islanders 

1.176 

1 

1,006 

193 

"98 

'166 

m 

Papuans  ... 

93 

145 

552 

415 

308 

«B 

St.  Helena  Blacks 

"i 

Unspecified 

"25 

"20 

13 

"20 

33 

"m 

30 

Total            

45.468 

33 

44417 

47.940 

1 

47.040 

3 

5T,646 

nj98B 

*  No  persons  were  admitted  after  passing  the  test  in  either  of  the  yt 
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§  a.  Patents,  Copyrisrhts,  Trade  Marks,  and  Deslsrns. 

1.  Devolutron  of  Jorisdiction  upon  (he  Commonwealth.— Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Federation,  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter,  each  Australian  State  possessed  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction  in  respect  of  patents,  copyrights,  trade  marks,  and  designs,  and  had  in 
nearly  all  cases  enacted  its  own  laws  governing  them.  Any  person,  therefore,  who 
desired  to  protect  a  patent,  copyright,  trade  mark,  or  design  had  necessarily  to' incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  six  separate  applications — one  in  each  State.  The 
Conmionwealth  Constitution  Act  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Parliament  power  to  legislate 
respecting  these  matters.     (See  page  27  hereinbefore.) 

The  State  Acts,  though  in  general  based  upon  the  Imperial  Statutes  dealing  with 
these  subjects,  were  not  wholly  governed  by  them.  'The  Commonwealth  Acts,  both  in 
regard  to  principle  and  practice,  have  the  same  general  foundation,  but  in  some  respects 
have  been  modified  and  brought  into  line  with  the  totality  of  Australian  experience. 

2.  Patents. — The  first  Commonwealth  Patents  Act  was  passed  in  1908,  and  was 
amended  in  1906.  See  page  41  hereinbefore.)  Under  these  Acts,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  *' Commissioner  of  Patents,"  the  power  of  the  States  to  grant  patents  was 
abolished,  and  their  functions  in  that  respect  were  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth. 
A  single  Commonwealth  patent  now  gives  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  pro- 
tection which  formerly  could  only  be  obtained  by  procuring  a  patent  in  each  State.  The 
rights  of  State  patentees  are  in  all  cases  reserved  to  them.  A  holder  of  a  State  patent  in 
force  may  obtain,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  unexpired  time  thereof,  a  Common- 
wealth patent  for  the  invention  comprised  in  the  State  patent.  Any  State  may,  how- 
ever, be  excepted  from  the  patent  if  the  Conmiissioner  of  Patents  is  satisfied  that  the 
invention  either  (a)  is  not  novel,  (6)  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  pending  application, 
or  (c)  has  been  published  in  such  State.  Comparatively  small  fees,  totalling  £8,  are 
now  sufficient  to  obtain  for  an  inventor  protection  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  only  renewal  fee  (£5)  is  payable  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year  of  the 
patent.  / 

(i.)  Applications  for  Patents.  Any  of  the  following  persons  may  make  application 
for  a  patent : — (a)  The  actual  inventor.  (6)  Hi6  assignee,  agent,  attorney,  or  nominee, 
(c)  The  actual  inventor  or  his  nominee  jointly  with  the  assignee  of  a  part  interest  in  the 
invention,  {d)  The  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  actual  inventor  or  of  his  assignee. 
(e)  Any  person  to  whom  the  invention  has  been  conmiunicated  by  the  actual  inventor, 
his  legal  representative,  or  assignee  (if  the  actual  inventor,  his  legal  representative  or 
assignee  is  not  resident  in  the  Commonwealth).  An  application  for  a  patent  must  be  for 
one  invention  only,  and  must  be  made  in  the  form  prescribed,  and  lodged  by  being  left 
at  or  sent  by  post  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Melbourne.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  either 
a  provisional  or  a  complete  specification.  The  application  must  contain  a  declaration  in 
the  prescribed  form  setting  out  the  facts  relied  on  to  support  the  application,  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  applicant  and  attested  by  a  witness. 

(ii.)  Term  for  which  Granted,  The  term  for  the  duration  of  every  patent  is  limited 
to  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  application.  A  patent  ceases  if  the  patentee  ^ils  to 
pay  the  renewal  fee  within  the  prescribed  time.  If  in  any  case,  however,  by  accident, 
mistake,  or  inadvertence  a  patentee  fails  to  pay  the  renewal  fee  within  the  prescribed 
time,  he  may,  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  and  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees, 
obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

(iii.)  Opposition  to  Grant  of  Patent, — Within  three  months  of  the  advertisement 
of  the  acceptance  of  a  complete  specification  any  person  may  give  notice  at  the  Patent 
Office  of  opposition  to  the  grant  on  any  of  the  following  grotmds : — (a)  That  the  applicant 
has  obtained  the  invention  from  the  opponent.  (6)  That  the  invention  has  not  been 
communicated  to  the  applicant  by  the  actual  inventor  (if  the  actual  inventor  is  not  resi- 
dent within  the  Commonwealth),  (c)  That  the  invention  has  already  been  patented  in 
the  Commonwealth,     (d)  That  the  complete  specification  describes  an  invention  other 
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than  that  described  in  the  provisional  specification,  and  that  the  opponent  has  applied 
for  a  patent  for  such  other  invention  in  the  interval  between  the  leaving  of  the  pro- 
visional and  complete  specifications,     {e)  Want  of  novelty.     (/)  Prior  publication. 

The  case  is  heard  and  decided  by  the  (.ommissioner,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  High  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

(iv.)  Additional  Patents  and  Amendments.  An  important  feature  of  the  Patents 
Act  of  1903  was  that  special  provisions  were  made  for  granting  patents  to  a  patentee  in 
respect  of  any  improvement  on  his  invention.  Such  patents  are  called  ** additional 
patents/'  and  are  granted  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  original  patent,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  for  an  additional  patent  being  half  that  for  an  ordinary  patent. 

Amendments  to* specifications  by  way  of  disclaimer,  correction,  or  explanation  may 
be  allowed  on  request  to  the  Commissioner,  provided  that  the  specification,  if  amended 
as  requested,  does  not  claim  an  invention  substantially  larger  than  or  different  from  the 
original  invention.  Any  person  may  oppose  an  amendment  on  giving  notice  of  opposi- 
tion at  the  Patent  Office. 

(v.)  Revocations  of  Patents  and  Compulsory  Licenses.  lievocation  of  a  patent  may 
be  obtained  by  petition  to  the  High  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State.  A  petition 
muRt  be  presented  by  either  (a)  the  Attorney-General  or  person  authorised  by  him,  (6) 
any  person  alleging  that  he  was  the  actual  inventor  or  that  the  patent  was  obtained  from 
him  by  fraud,  or  (c)  by  any  person  alleging  that  he  had  publicly  used,  made,  or  sold 
within  the  Commonwealth  before  the  date  of  the  patent  anything  claimed  by  the 
patentee  as  his  invention. 

A  compulsory  license  to  work  a  patent  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  petition  for 
revocation  of  a  patent,  may  be  granted  upon  proof  by  any  person  interested  that  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  invention  have  not  been 
satisfied.  The  Act  also  contains  provisions  regarding  the  remedies  for  infringement  of 
patents. 

(vi.)  International  Protection  of  Patents.  The  Patents  Act  of  1903  contained  pro- 
visions under  which  the  international  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  patents  con- 
tained in  the  Imperial  Acts  could  be  made  applicable  to  the  Commonwealth  by  order  of 
the  King-in-Council.  The  necessary  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment as  regards  England  and  Australia  on  the  1st  February,  1907,  and  as  regards  all 
other  countries  in  the  International  Convention  on  the  5th  August,  1907.  British  and 
foreign  inventors  are  now,  therefore,  if  they  apply  in  Australia  within  twelve  months  of 
their  original  application,  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  their  inventions  in  priority  to 
other  applicants,  and  such  patent  has  the  same  date  as  the  date  of  the  application 
abroad.  Corresponding  arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the  Commonwealth  with 
New  Zealand. 

(vii.)  Patent  Attorneys.  Any  person  on  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  and  on 
paying  a  fee  of  £5,  may  be  registered  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  patent  attorney.  A 
solicitor  may  practise  as  a  patent  attorney  without  passing  the  prescribed  examination 
and  without  being  registered  as  a  patent  attorney. 

(viii.)  Applications  Filed,  Provisional  Specifications  Accepted,  and  Letters  Patent 
Granted,  1901  to  1906,  The  numbers  of  individual  inventions  in  respect  of  which  appli- 
cations were  filed  in  the  Commonwealth  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1906.  inclusive, 
were  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  OP  INVENTIONS  FOR   WHICH   APPLICATIONS  FILED. 


States  Patents  Acts. 

Commonwealth  Patents  Acts. 

1 

Date        

1901. 

1908. 

1903. 

1904, 

to 

l8t  June. 

1904, 

I'rom 

'  13th  Feb. 

1905. 

1906. 

Applications 

1,610' 

1,983' 

1,77'2* 

845- 

1 
2/i43 

2,686 

2,748 

*  Approximate. 
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From  the  13th  February,  1904,  to  the  1st  June,  1904,  applicsations  were  made  both 
under  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  Acts. 

The  subjoined  table  shews  the  number  of  provisional  specifications  accepted  and  the 
number  of  patents  granted  in  each  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  from  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Patents  Act  of  1903  these  functions  ceased  to  be 
exercised  by  the  States,  and  were  transferred  to  the  Conmionwealth  Patent  Office  on  the 
Ist  June,  1904  :— 

PROVISIONAL    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED    AND    LETTERS    PATENT 
GRANTED,    1901   TO   1906. 


State,  etc. 


States  Patents  Acts. 


1901. 


1902. 


19(B. 


To 
,  Ist  Juue, 


Coiomonweolth  Patents  Acts. 


From 

Ist  June, 

1904. 


1906. 


Provisional  Specifications  Accepted. 


Now  South  Wales      ... 

319 

476 

388 

74 

Victoria 

403 

533 

657 

115 

... 

171 

238 

207 

32 

South  Australia 

169 

219 

228 

35 

Western  Australia     ... 

137 

216 

208 

41 

70 

132 

152 

17 

Commonwealth    ... 

1,269 

1,814 

1,740 

314 

782 

1,628 

1,498 

Letters  Patent  Granted. 


New  South  Wales     ... 

717 

795 

704 

96 

Victoria 

699 

797 

680 

83 

Queensland 

422 

479 

395 

52 

South  Australia 

417 

442 

458 

82 

Western  Australia     ... 

356 

379 

^380 

61 

Tasmania    ... 

272 

279 

259 

35 

Commonwealth    . . . 

2,883 

3,171 

2,876 

409 

1,097 

1,739 

In  the  above  table  the  figures  given  for  each  State  shew  the  number  of  provisional 
specifications  accepted  or  of  patents  granted  in  each  State.  The  total  for  the  Common- 
wealth for  each  year  up  to  the  30th  June,  1904,  does  not,  therefore,  shew  the  number 
of  separate  inventions,  as  specifications  may  have  been  accepted  or  patents  granted  for 
the  same  inventions  in  any  number,  from  one  to  six,  of  the  States.  On  the  other  hand 
the  figures  given  under  the  Commonwealth  Acts  represent  separate  inventions  for  the 
whole  Commonwealth. 

(ix.)  Revenue  of  Patent  Office.  The  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  Patent  Office 
for  each  year  since  its  creation  to  the  end  of  the  year  1906  is  shewn  in  the  subjoined 
table.  Particulars  as  to  the  revenue  of  the  State  Patent  Offices  for  previous  years  are 
not  available : — 
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REVENUE  OF  PATENT  OFFICE,  1904  TO  1906. 


Particuliurs. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Fees  collected  under  States  Patents  Acts 

,,       Patents  Acts  1903  to  1906 
Receipts  from  publications ... 
Petty  receipts 

£ 
8.181 
2,459 

19 

£ 

5,667 

13,379 

102 

37 

B 

6,233 

14,667 

134 

43 

Total           

5,659 

19,085 

21,077 

3.  Copyright. — Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Federation  the  copyright  I^slation 
enacted  by  all  the  States  except  Tasmania  was  based  upon  and  closely  followed  the 
English  law  of  copyright,  differing,  however,  in  some  oases  therefrom  as  to  the  periods 
for  which  a  copyright  was  granted.  Only  local  publications  were  affected  by  it.  A 
colonial  law  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  authors  and  artists  where  copyrights  were 
acquired  outside  the  colony.  The  Imperial  statutes  governed  copyright  in  those  colonies 
which  had  not  passed  a  local  copyright  law. 

(i.)  Copyright  Acts.  The  first  Commonwealth  Act  was  passed  in  1905  (see  page 
41  herein).  It  follows  English  legislation  even  more  closely  than  the  State  Acts.  It 
deals  with  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  and  artistic  copyrights,  and  applies  only  to  Aus- 
tralian publications.  It  may  be  applied  to  foreign  publications  by  registration  of  them 
under  it. 

(ii.)  Principal  Feature.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Australian  Act  is  that  it  pro- 
vides the  same  term  of  copyright  and  performing  right  for  all  publications  under  the 
above  heads,  namely,  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years  thereafter,  or  forty- two 
years  from  publication,  whichever  be  the  longer.  Every  book  published  in  Australia  for 
which  copyright  is  claimed  must  be  printed  from  type  set  up  or  from  plates  or  negatives 
made  in  Australia.  With  respect  to  lectures,  it  is  provided  that  the  author  shall  be  the 
first  owner  of  the  lecturing  right,  and  that  he  may  prevent  publication  of  a  report  of  the 
lecture  by  giving  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  or  by  a  conspicuous  written 
notice  on  the  entrance  door  or  in  the  lecture-room  stating  that  reporting  is  prohibited. 
The  author  of  an  article  first  published  in  a  periodical  to  which  it  was  contributed  for 
valuable  consideration  retains  the  copyright  in  the  article,  but  may  not  republish  it  until 
one  year  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  first  published.  The  owner  of  the 
copyright  in  a  book  may  be  compelled  to  translate  it,  or  to  permit  translation,  if  it  be  not 
translated  within  ten  years  of  publication.  The  person  ordering  a  photograph  for  which 
consideration  is  paid  is  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  it. 

(iii.)  Registration.  Registration  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment, but  copyright  exists  independently  of  registration.  Ilie  Commissioner  of 
Patents  has  been  appointed  "Registrar  of  Copyrights.'* 

Proceedings  for  the  rectification  of  the  register  may  be  taken  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  State. 

In  the  matters  of  copyright  the  Commonwealth  possesses  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  each  signatory  of  the  Berne  Convention. 

4.  Trade  Marks. — The  remarks  made  concerniug  the  unification  of  the  patent  system 
of  the  Commonwealth  apply  equally  to  trade  marks.  Under  the  Trade  Marks  Act  1906, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  2nd  July,  1906,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  appointed 
to  act  also  as  **  Registrar  of  Trade  ^larks. "  There  are  two  trade  marks,  viz. ,  the  *'  Workers' 
Trade  Mark"  and  the  "  Commonwealth  Trade  Mark,"  which  call  for  the  special  references 
to  be  found  in  the  section  herein  dealing  with  "  Industrial  Legislation,'*  see  p.  880. 

(i.)  Essential  Particulars  of  Trade  Marks.  A  registrable  trade  mark  must  consist 
of  essential  particulars  with  or  without  additional  matter.  The  essential  particulars 
must  be  one  or  more  of  the  following  : — {a)  A  name  or  trading  style  of  a  person  nrin ted. 
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improssed,  or  woveiif  in  some  particular  and  distinctive  manner ;  (6)  a  written  signature 
of  the  person  applying  for  registration  thereof  or  of  some  predecessor  in  his  business  ;  (c) 
^  distinctive  device,  mark,  brand,  heading,  label,  or  ticket ;  (d)  one  or  more  invented 
words ;  (e)  a  word  or  words  having  no  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  not  being  a  geographical  name  used  or  likely  to  be  understood  in  a  geographical 
.sense.  The  additional  matter  which  may  be  added  must  be  either  (a)  any  letters,  woMs, 
or  figures  or  (b)  any  combination  of  letters,  words,  or  figures  or  any  of  them. 

(ii.)  State  Registrations.  State  registrations  cease  to  be  in  force  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  Commonwealth  Act,  if  the  registration  has  not 
previously  expired.  Commonwealth  registration  of  a  State- registered  mark  may  be 
-e£Eected,  and  the  fact  of  its  registration  in  a  State  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Oommonwealth  Act,  may  entitle  the  i-egistered  proprietor  in  the  State  to  Commonwealth 
registration,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  defects  which  might  be  ground  for  refusal 
of  an  briginal  application,  for  Commonwealth  registration. 

(iii.)  Duration  of  Registration  and  General  Provisions.  The  registration  of  a  trade 
mark  is  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  but  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Inter- 
national and  intercolonial  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  may  be  made 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  protection  of  patents.  Registration  may  be 
opposed  by  any  person  lodging  a  notice  of  opposition  at  the  Trade  Marks  Office  within 
three  months  after  the  advertisement  of  the  application.  During  the  year  1906  there 
were  3373  applications  for  registration  of  marks  received  at  the  Trade  Marks  Office.  The 
total  fees  received  amounted  to  £3476. 

6.  Designs. — The  Designs  4c t  of  1906  came  into'operation  on  the  1st  January,  1907. 
Under  this  Act  a  Commonwealth  Designs  Office  has  been  established  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  appointed  **  Registrar  of  Designs.'* 

(i.)  Registration,  Any  new  and  original  design  which  has  not  been  published  in 
Australia  before  the  lodging  of  an  application  for  its  registration  may  be  registered  in 
respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  classification  contained  in  the 
regulations,  which  comprise  jewellery,  paperhangings,  carpets,  floor-cloths,  lace,  hosiery, 
millinery,  wearing  apparel,  textile  fabrics,  bookbinding,  and  articles  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  a  variety  of  solid  substances.  After  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a 
design  has  been  lodged  the  design  may  be  published  and  used  without  prejudice  to  the 
validity  of  the  registration. 

(ii.)  Duration  of  Copyright  in  Designs.  The  registration  takes  effect  as  from  the 
date  of  the  lodging  of  the  application,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  remains 
in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  that  date.  The  owner  of  a  registered  design  must, 
within  two  years  aftrer  registration,  use  the  design  in  Australia,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so 
the  copyright  ceases.  If,  however,  such  design  is  used  in  any  manufacture  abroad  the 
above  period  is  limited  to  six  months. 

(iii.)  Oeneral.  The  Act  also  contains  provisions  regarding  the  remedies  for  infringe- 
ment of  designs,  the  rectification  of  the  register,  and  for  making  arrangements  for  the 
international  and  intercolonial  protection  of  copyright  in  designs. 

§  3.  Old-age  Pensions. 

1.  General. — A  system  for  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor  by  some  means 
which  did  not  involve  the  stigma  associated  in  so  many  minds  with  the  idea  of  charitable 
aid,  and  which,  while  protecting  the  recipients  from  actual  want,  still  left  to  them  as 
large  a  degree  of  freedom  as  possible,  has  long  been  sought  for  by  economists,  statesmen, 
and  social  reformers.  The  difficulties  surrounding  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
are  numerous  and  great,  and  various  schemes  have  been  propounded  with  the  object  of 
overcoming  them.  Two  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
introduction  of  a  general  system  of  old-age  pensions  are — 

(i.)  its  costliness. 

(ii.)  its  tendency  to  induce  thriftlessness.  ^  t 
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The  former  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  difl&culty,  since  in  any  normally  constituted 
population  the  number  of  persons  aged  say  sixty-five  years  and  upwards  will  represent 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  the  provision  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  to 
these  a  sum  which  would  provide  the  pensioners  with  even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life 
would  be  a  very  considerable  burden  upon  the  State  Treasury.  To  limit  this  amount 
variouK  suggestions  have  been  made,  of  which  probably  the  most  effective  have  been  those 
which  provide,  the  one  for  a  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  by  the  pensioner  during 
his  earlier  years,  and  the  other  by  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  pension  payable  to  those 
in  receipt  of  income  from  other  sources.  The  former  of  these  is  the  principle  which 
has  been  acted  upon  in  the  scheme  in  operation  in  Germany,  while  the  latter  is  that 
which  underlies  the  schemes  in  vogue  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand. 

The  objection  which  has  sometimes  been  raised  to  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions 
on  the  score  of  the  tendency  to  thriftlessness  thereby  induced  is  one  which,  in  Australia, 
at  all  events,  is  not  accorded  much  weight,  the  general  feeling  being  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  prospect  of  a  pension  of,  say,  10s.  per  week  from  sixty-five  onwards 
would  lead  to  thriftlessness  in  earlier  years  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

2.  Introduction  of  Old-age  Pensions  into  Australia.— At  the  present  time  systems 
of  old-age  pensions  are  in  force  in  two  of  the  States,  viz..  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
while  proposals  to  introduce  tl^  principle  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  those  of  the  other  States.  The  credit  of 
introducing  old  age  pensions  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  however,  belongs  not  to  the 
Commonwealth,  but  to  her  sister  dependency,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  where 
pensions  have  been  payable  since* Ist  April,  1898.  The  first  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  was  Victoria,  whose 
legislation  on  the  subject  came  into  operation  on  18th  January,  1901.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  viz.,  on  1st  August,  1901,  the  pension  system  of  New  South  Wales  came  into  force. 

3.  Rates  of  Pensions  Payable.— In  Victoria,  under  the  Acts  which  came  into  force 
on  18th  January,  1901,  the  maximum  rate  of  pension  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  per  week, 
but  later  in  the  same  year  under  an  Act  which  came  into  operation  on  7th  December, 
1901,  the  rate  of  pension  was  reduced  to  eight  shillings  per  week  and  the  claims  in  con- 
nection with  all  existing  pensions  had  to  be  reheard,  and  children  of  pensioners,  when 
proved  to  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the  pension,  were  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  maximum  rate  of  pension  has  remained  as  originally  fixed, 
viz.,  tei\  shillings  per  week,  except  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  living  together,  when 
each  receives  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week.  In  Victoria  no  distinction  is  made 
between  married  and  single  rates. 

4.  Pension  Age. — In  both  States  the  general  age  at  which  the  right  to  a  pension 
accrues  is  sixty-five,  but  in  each  case  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  a  pension  at 
an  earlier  age  under  special  circimistances.  Thus  in  New  South  Wales  a  pension  is  pay- 
able at  ages  sixty  to  sixty-four  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical  incapacity  through 
sickness  or  injury,  but  is  not  payable  at  those  ages  on  account  of  senile  debility.  In 
Victoria  a  pension  is  payable  at  any  age  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  permanent  disable- 
ment or  ill-health  caused  by  the  applicant  having  been  engaged  in  mining  or  any 
unhealthy  or  hazardous  occupation. 

5.  Length  of  Residence. — In  New  South  Wales  the  applicant  for  a  i)enKion  must 
be  a  resident  of,  and  must  have  resided  in,  the  State  continuously  for  the  twenty-five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  diite  on  which  he  establishes  his  claim.  Occasional 
absenco,  however,  for  periods  not  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  two  years,  will  not 
invalidate  a  claim,  and  the  absence  of  a  seaman  while  serving  on  board  a  vessol  tniding 
to  and  from  the  State  is  also  admissible.  In  Victoria  the  applicant  must  bo  a  resident 
of  the  State,  and  must  have  so  resided  for  at  least  twenty  years  prior  to  his  application. 
During  the  time  from  which  these  twenty  years  commenced  to  run  he  must  not  have 
been  absent  for  more  than  five  years,  and  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  his  application  he  must  have  resided  continuously  in  the  State. 
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6.  ByMeoce  of  Character  of  Applicant  for  Pension.— in  both  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  the  recipients  are  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  imprisonment 
for  extended  periods  will,  in  both  States,  operate  as  a  disqualification.  Thus  in  New 
South  Wales  imprisonment  for  four  months  during  the  period  of  twelve  years,  or  for  five 
years  during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  prior  to  an  application,  will  disqualify; 
while  in  Victoria  imprisonment  for  six  months  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding an  application,  or  imprisonment  at  any  time  for  three  years  and  upwards  for  any 
offence,  will  prevent  a  claim  from  being  recognised. 

7.  Limitations  in  respect  of  Income  and  Property.— With  a  view  to  restriotmg  the 
pensions  to  persons  actually  needing  assistance,  provision  is  made,  both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  for  reducing  the  payment  when  the  applicant  already  possesses 
income  or  property  above  a  given  amount.  In  New  South  Wales  the  pension  is 
diminished  by  Ml  per  annum  for  every  £1  of  income  above  .£26  in  the  case  of  a  separate 
pensioner,  and  for  every  £1  above  £19  lOs.  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  living 
together,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  of  property  owned  by  the  pensioner  in  either  case.  In 
Victoria  the  pension  is  diminished  by  one  shilling  per  week  for  every  shilling  earned 
over  two  shillings  per  week,  and  by  sixpence  per  week  for  every  £10  of  property  other 
than  furniture  and  personal  effects  to  the  value  of  £25.  The  maximum  income  that 
may  be  received,  inclusive  of  pension,  is,  therefore,  £52  per  annum  in  New  South  Wales 
and  £26  per  annum  in  Victoria,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  property  that  may  be 
held  is  £389  in  New  South  Wales  and  £159  in  Victoria.  In  Victoria  the  possession  of 
money  to  the  value  of  £10  acts  as  a  disqualification. 

8.  Namber  of  Pensioners. — The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  of  the  num- 
ber of  old-age  pensioners  in  each  of  the  two  States  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  years 
1900-1  to  1906-7:— 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  RECEIPT  OF  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  AT  END  OF 

YEAR. 


Year. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

1900-1              

1901-2              

1902-8             

19034              

1904-5              

1905-6             

1906-7             

13i957 
22,182 
20,905 
20,438 
21.402 
21,465 

16,275 
14,570 
12,417 
11,609 
11,209 
10,990 
10,832 

16,275 
28,527 
34,599 
32,514 
31,647 
32,392 
32,297 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  pensioners  has 
remained  practically  constant  at  about  32,000,  the  number  in  New  South  Wales  having 
increased  during  that  period  by  560,  while  the  nimiber  in  Victoria  decreased  by  777.  At 
the  Census  of  31st  March,  1901,  the  number  of  persons  in  New  South  Wales  aged  sixty-five 
years  and  upwards  represented  3.44  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  that  State,  while 
in  Victoria  the  corresponding  percentage  was  5.52.  Assuming  these  percentages  to  hold 
good  for  30th  June,  1907,  the  number  of  persons  in  these  two  States  aged  sixty-five  and 
upwards  may  be  stated  approximately  as — New  South  Wales,  53,400;  Victoria,  68,300. 
On  this  basis  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  old-age  pensions  in  New  South  Wales 
on  30th  June,  1907,  represented  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  State  on  that 
date  aged  sixty-five  years  and  upwards,  while  in  Victoria  the  corresponding  percentage 
was  16.  It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  aged  sixty-five  and  upwards  given  above  arc 
somewhat  underestimated,  especially  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  percentage  in  receipt  of  pension  is  slightly  overstated.  The  error  involved 
is,  however,  probably  not  large. 

9.  Amount  i^id  in  Pensions. — Since  the  inauguration  of  the  old-age  pensions 
schemes  in  the  Commonwealth  the  total  sum  paid  in  this  manner  has  amounted  to  noj 
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1688  than  £4,369,151,  of  which  New  Soath  Wales  has  proyided  £2,948,905  and  Victoria 
£1,420,246.     Details  for  the  period  are  as  follows : — 


AMOUNT  PAID  TO  OLD-AGE  PENSIONERS. 

Year. 

New  Sonth  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

1900-1         

1901-2         

1902-3         

1903-4         

1904-5         

1905-6         

1906-7         

£ 

436ii83 
524,967 
508,133 
496,300 
489,095 
494,227 

£ 
129,838 
292,432 
215,972 
205,183 
200,464 
189,127 
187,730 

£ 
129,338 
728,615 
740,989 
713,816 
696,764 
678,222 
681,957 

In  New  South  Wales  the  average  pension  paid  during  the  year  1906-7  amounted  to 
£28  Is.  2d.,  or  approximately  8s.  lO^d.  per  week,  while  the  Victorian  average  for  the 
same  year  was  £17  6s.  7d.,  or  about  68.  8d.  per  week. 

10.  Cost  of  Administration. — Owing  to  the  differences  in  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration the  cost  involved  in  paying  old-age  pensions  has  throughout  been  much  higher  in 
New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria.  This  has  to  a  large  extent  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  former  State  a  heavy  charge  is  levied  for  commission  on  payment  of  pensions  by 
the  bank  through  which  such  payments  are  made,  while  in  the  latter  the  pensions  are 
paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Post-office.  Particulars  of  the  cost  of  administration 
from  1900-1  onwards  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OLD-AGE  PENSION  SCHEMES, 
1900-1  TO  1906-7. 


Year. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1900-1        

— 

711 

711 

1901-2        

17,258 

2,799 

20,057 

1902-3        

20,567 

2,185 

22,752 

1903-4        

20,841 

1,670 

22,011 

1904-6        

22,040 

1,682 

23.722 

1905-6        

21,248 

1,811 

23,059 

1906-7 

20,949 

1,746 

22,695 

For  the  year  1906-7  the  cost  of  administration  in  New  South  Wales  represented  no 
lees  than  4.24  per  cent,  of  the  amount  actually  paid  in  pensions,  while  in  Victoria  the 
cost  of  administration  amounted  to  only  0.93  per  cent,  of  the  pension  payments.  Com- 
pared with  the  number  of  pensioners  the  cost  of  administration  in  New  South  Wales  for 
1906-7  represented  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head,  and  in  Victoria  three 
shillings  and  threepence  per  head.  The  total  cost  of  administration  since  old-age 
pensions  were  introduced  has  been  £135,007,  of  which  New  South  Wales  has  paid 
£122,403  and  Victoria  £12,604.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  New  Zealand,  for  the 
year  1906-7,  the  cost  of  administration  represented  1.67  per  cent,  of  the  amount  actually 
paid  in  pensions,  or  seven  shillings  and  elevenpence  per  pensioner. 

11.  Commonwealth  Royal  Commission  on  Old-age  Pensions. — On  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  the  Honourable  Austin  Chapman,  M.P,, 
was  chairman,  was  appointed  **  to  inquire  within  Australia  into  (a)  the  working  of  the 
Old-age  Pension  Acts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria ;  (6)  the  probable  oost  and  beet 
means  to  be  adopted  for  establishing  old-age  pensions  for  the  Commonwealth ;  and  (c)  to 
continue  the  inquiry  commenced  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  relation  to  the  said  matters.'*  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  this  Commiseion  the 
Select  Committee  referred  to  had  held  six  meetings,  and  had  examined  three  witnesses. 
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The  Boyal  Commission  visited  each  of  the  States  of  the  Ck)mmon wealth,  and  examined 
sixty-four  witnesses,  their  inquiries  extending  over  thirty-six  sittings,  of  which  eleven 
were  held  in  Melbourne,  twelve  in  Sydney,  five  in  Perth,  three  in  Brisbane,  two  in 
Adelaide,  two  in  Hobart,  and  one  in  Launceston.  As  the  result  of  their  inquiries  the 
Gommission  made  the  following  recommendations  in  their  report,  dated  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  and  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General : — 

(i.)  "That  old-age  pensions  should  be  provided  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue. 

(ii.)  "That  a  bill  for   this  purpose  should  be  submitted   by  your   Excellency's 
advisers  for  the  early  consideration  of  Parliament. 

(iii.)  "That  the  rate  of  pension  should  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  ten  shillings  per 
week,  subject  to  any  deductions  hereinafter  recommended. 

(iv.)  "That  the  qualifying  age  should  be  sixty-five  years,  but  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  sixty  where  an  applicant  is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work. 

(v.)  "That  a  residential  qualification  should  be  imposed  as  follows: — 

"In  all  cases  a  continuous  residence  in  the  C>ommonwealth  of  twenty -five  years, 
provided — 

(a)  "that  where  the  applicant  is  a  native-bom  resident  with  an  aggregate  residence 
of  at  least  fifty  years  in  the  Commonwealth  such  continuity  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  interrupted  by  absences  totalling  not  more  than  six  years ;  nor 

(6)  "  that  in  all  other  cases  such  continuity  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  interrupted 
by  absences  totalling  not  more  than  three  years. 

(vi.)  "  That  where  otherwise  qualified  the  following  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  an  old- 
age  pension : — 

(a)  "All  natural-bom  British  subjects  of  a  white  race. 

{b)  "All  persons  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  (not  being  Aboriginal  natives  of 
Australia,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific)  who  have  been  natur- 
alised for  a  period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  they 
make  their  pension  claims. 

(vii.)  *' That  every  pension  granted  should  be  held  subject  to  review,  amendment, 
suspension,  and  cancellation)  at  any  time  by  the  authorities  clothed  with  power  in  that 
behalf. 

(viii.)  *'  That  payment  to  pensioners  should  be  made  fortnightly. 

(ix.)  "  That  payments  should  be  made  through  the  Post-office. 

(x.)  "That  the  general  administration  should  be  by  a  Commissioner,  responsible  to 
a  Minister  of  State.  That  a  Deputy  Commissioner  be  appointed  for  each  State ;  the 
States  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  to  have  a  registrar,  to  whom  all 
applications  should  be  made,  and  by  whom  pension  claims  should  be  prepared  and 
placed  before  a  police,  stipendiary,  or  special  magistrate  for  investigation.  The  magis- 
trate should  make  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  or  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
with  reference  to  the  granting  or  rejection  of  applications.  That,  in  the  event  of  the 
rejection  of  any  claim,  an  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  the  Minister.  The  magistrate 
should  also  have  power  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  a  pension  to  recommend 
cancellation,  amendment,  or  suspension.  In  all  such  cases  there  should  be  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Minister.  The  power  of  granting,  cancellation,  or  suspension  should  be 
given  to  the  Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioners. 

(xi.)  "  That  applications  be  heard  in  open  court,  provided  that  the  magistrate  have 
power,  if  he  deem  it  advisable,  to  hear  any  case  in  camera;  all  evidence  to  be  taken  on 
oath. 
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(xii.)  "That  provision  should  b^  made  to  compel  a  husband,  wife,  or  children,  as 
the  case  may  be,  if  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  contribute  the  amount  of  the  pension. 

(xiii.)  "That  if  an  applicant  or  a  pensioner  be  proved  to  be  of  disreputable  or 
intemperate  habits,  the  magistrate  should  have  power  to  recommend — 

(a)  "in  the  case  of  an  applicant,  that  the  application  bo  refused,  or  granted  con- 
ditionally on  payment  being  made  through  an  agent ; 

(6)  "in  the  case  of  a  pensioner,  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  instalments,  or  that 
payment  be  made  through  an  agent,  or  cancellation  of  the  pension. 

(xiv.)  "  That  the  yearly  income  of  a  pensioner  from  all  sources,  inclusive  of  pension, 
should  not  exceed  fifty- two  pounds  per  annum. 

(xv.)  "  That  the  deduction  on  account  of  income  from  other  sources  be  one  pound  for 
every  pound  over  twenty -six  poimds  per  annum. 

(xvi.)  "  That  the  net  capital  value  of  accumulated  property  held  by  an  applicant 
should  not  exceed  £310. 

(xvii.)  "That  the  deduction  on  account  of  property  should  be  one  pound  from  pension, 
on  every  ten  pounds  of  net  capital  value  over  fifty  pounds,  excepting  where  the  property  of 
an  applicant  consists  of  a  home  in  which  he  permanently  resides  and  which  produces  no 
income ;  then  an  exemption  of  £100  should  be  allowed. 

(xviii.)  "That  the  property  of  a  pensioner  at  death  should  vest  in  the  Registrar  of 
Probates  or  the  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  officer  acting  for  the 
Oommon wealth  Government,  and  the  indebtedness  on  account  of  pension  money  paid 
should  be  liquidated  therefrom  in  priority  to  all  other  claims. 

"  Pension  money  received  from  time  to  time  should  be  a  continuing  charge  on  any 
land  acquired  by  the  pensioner  before  or  after  the  receipt  of  the  pension,  notice  of  such 
charge  to  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar  of  Lands  Titles  as  from  the  date  of  grant  of 
pension. 

(xix.)  "  That  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  for  supplying  an  old-age  pensioner  with 
intoxicating  drink." 

12.  Estimated  Cost  of  a  Commoawealth  Oid-age  Ptnsloa  Scheoie.— At  the  Census 
of  31st  March,  1901,  the  population  aged  sixty-five  and  upwards  represented  4  percent, 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  same  proportion  be  assumed  to 
hold  at  dlst  December,  1907,  the  number  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  and  upwards  at  that 
date  would  be  approximately  168,000.  If  it  be  further  assumed  that  in  the  event  of  an 
old-age  pension  scheme  being  established  for  the  Commonwealth  the  proportion  of 
pensioners  would  corr&spond  to  that  experienced  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
number  of  pensioners  on  31st  December,  1907,  would  have  been  approximately  67,200, 
while  the  amount  payable  annually  to  such  pensioners  in  respect  of  a  nn>.TimiiTp  pension 
of  ten  shillings  per  week,  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  New  South  Wales  results  for  1906-T, 
have  been  £1,550,000.  Assuming  the  cost  of  administration  to  amount  to  2  per 
cent,  of  the  pension  pajrments,  the  total  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  approximately 
£1,580,000.  As  an  indication  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  responsibility  which  an  old- 
age  pension  scheme  involves,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  connection  with  the  evidence 
tendered  to  the  Commonwealth  Old-age  Pension  Commission  a  computation  was  made  of 
the  total  liability  in  respect  of  accrued  pensions  which  the  Commonwealth  would  have 
incurred  if,  at  31st  March,  1901,  the  date  of  the  Census,  39  per  cent,  of  the  persons  aged 
sixty-five  years  and  upwards  were  entitled  to  pensions  of  10s.  per  week.  The  tcial 
liability  computed  on  these  assumptions  was  £10,415,820.^ 

L  See  Miniites  of  R\ideiicp  of  Royal  Commission  on  Old-affe  Pensions,  p.  80. 
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§  3.   Valuation  of  Commonwealth  Production. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  compilation  and  presentation  of  Australian 
statistics  renders  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  make  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
valuation  of  the  various  elements  of  production.  At  present  there  is  so  little  accurate 
statistical  knowledge  regarding  such  industries  as  forestry,  fisheries,  poultry,  and  bee- 
feirming,  that  any  valuation  of  the  production  therefrom  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
roughest  approximation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  complete  information  as  to  value  of  pro- 
duction in  all  States  is  available  in  regard  to  the  mining  industry  alone,  and  even  in  this 
case  adjustments  have  to  be  made  before  the  returns  are  strictly  comparable.  Careful 
estimates  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  States  in  connection  with  the  value  of  produc- 
tion from  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  and  where  such  returns  are  not 
available  estimates  have  been  made  which,  it  is  believed,  in  the  main  give  fairly  accurate 
results.  In  the  case  of  manufactories,  however,  only  three  of  the  States  collect  statistics 
of  value  of  production,  and  it  is  obvious  that  approximations  for  States  which  do  not 
collect  the  information,  based  on  the  results  from  those  which  furnish  returns,  are  of 
very  inferior  value.  A  glance  at  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  manufactories  will  shew 
the  poverty  of  the  statistics  hitherto  collected  on  this  important  field.  While  the  diffi- 
oulties  in  the'  way  of  obtaining  adequate  valuations  for  all  classes  of  production  are 
serious  enough  at  the  present  time  they  are  still  more  pronounced  in  seeking  to  obtain 
information  as  to  values  for  earlier  years,  when  the  returns  were  for  more  incomplete. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  values  given  in  the  succeeding  tables 
are,  in  general,  approximations  only.  With  the  adoption  of  the  forms  and  methods 
of  tabulation  agreed  upon  at  the  Statisticians*  Conference  of  1906  it  is  hoped,  however, 
that  at  no  distant  date  fairly  complete  valuations  will  be  available  for  all  industries.  In 
the  meantime  the  figures  quoted  must  be  taken  with  all  their  limitations.  The  table 
hereunder  shews  the  approximate  value  of  the  production  from  all  industries  during  the 
year  1906:  — 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION .  FROM  INDUSTRIES,  1906. 


State. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Pastoral. 

Dairy, 
Poultry,  & 

Bee- 
farming. 

Forestry 

and 
Fisheries. 

Mining. 

Manufac- 
turing. 

Total. 

N.S.  Wales   ... 
Victoria 
Queensland  ... 
South  Aust.  ... 
West.Australia 
Tasmania 

£1000. 
7,518 
7,677 
3,070 
4,102 
1,634 
1,648 

£1000. 
19,743 
8,923 
9,877 
3,623 
2,074 
1,149 

£1000. 

6,118 

6,462 

1,687 

923 

262 

269 

£1000. 
1,686 

899 

668. 

150 
1,218 

258 

£1000. 
7,932 
3,391 
4,199 
957 
7,931 
2,233 

£1000. 
12,083 
10,307 
3,098 
2,768 
1,758 
1,158 

£1000. 
64,080 
36,549 
22,499 
12,523 
14,777 
6,615 

C*wealth    ... 

25,349 

45,389 

13,611 

4,879 

26,643 

31,172 

147,043 

A  glance  at  the  figures  in  the  above  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  great  producing  industries  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  take  the  leading  position  in  Agriculture,  with 
Queensland  and  South  Australia  following.  In  Pastoral  Production,  New  South  Wales 
is  easily  first,  with  Queensland  second.  In  Dairy-farming  the  positions  are  the  same  as 
in  Agriculture,  while  in  Forestry  and  Fisheries,  and  in  Mining,  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia  occupy  first  and  second  place  respectively.  Manufactories  on  an 
extensive  scale  are  at  present  practically  confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

The  total  production  from  all  industries  was  thus  £147,043,000,  equal  to  an  average 
of  £35  19s.  lOd.  per  inhabitant. 
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In  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  value  of  production  at  decennial  intervals  since 
1871,  and  for  the  year  1906.  The  figures  for  the  Census  years  have  been  taken  from 
'*  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  and,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  pan- 
graph,  must  be  regarded  as  very  rough  estimates  only  :^ 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION,  1871  TO  1906. 


Develop- 

State. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

lOOR. 

ment* 
■inceisn. 

^1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

New  South  Wales 

1^.379 

25,180 

36,740 

38,954 

54.080 

3.5 

Victoria 

19,260 

22,750 

30,820 

30,807 

36,549 

1.9 

Queensland 

3,995 

10,200 

14,274 

16,933 

22,499 

5.6 

South  Australia 

5,228 

8,457 

9,026 

10,3U 

12,523 

2.4 

Western  Australia 

707 

948 

1,806 

12.544 

14,777 

2.1 

Tasmania 

2,181 
46,700 

8,586 

3,921 

6.038 

6,615 

3.1 

Commonwealth 

71,116 

96,087 

114,586 

147,043 

8.1 

£    8.     d. 

£      8.      d. 

£      8.      d. 

£      8       d. 

£     s.     d. 

Average  per  head 

27  17     2 

31     1     3 

29  19    9 

30     2     6 

35  19  10 

1,3 

*  Absolute  ratio  of  present  production  compared  with  that  of  1871. 

In  oonnection  with  the  high  values,  absolute  and  relative,  shewn  by  the  year  1906, 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  year  was  a  particularly  favourable  one  over 
the  greater  part  of  Australia,  while  wool,  metals,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duction realised  very  high  prices  in  British  and  foreign  markets. 
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